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I*R0TE5TANT  MOVEMENTS  IN  IRELAND* 


1%  our  last  Number  we  offered  a  few 
ob«ervatk»n§  on  the  meeting  oF  the 
Metropolitan  Conservative  Associa- 
tion. Within  tlie  <ipaee  to  which  iie- 
cessity  then  limited  us,  it  was  itij[>o3- 
§ible  to  give  to  thif*  mt^cting  the  consi- 
deration to  which  its  importance  en- 
titles it ;  we^  therefore,  return  to  the 
subject  ag^in,  and  as  some  additional 
meetings  have  since  furnished  us  uith 
an  addition  Ell  source  of  comment,  we 
propose  to  make  those  proceedings  the 
text  of  a  few  observations  on  the  ge- 
neral subject  of  Protestant  movements 
ttt  Ireland. 

We  art!  aware  that,  in  approaching 
this  fubject  we  have  many  difficulties 
and  many  prejudices  to  contend  with. 
We  have  the  policy  of  the  temporis- 
ing', the  cowardice  of  the  faint- heart- 
ed, and  perhaps,  too,  the  intemperance 
of  the  violent  to  encounter,  VVe  shall 
endeavour  calmly  to  lay  our  views  be- 
fore otir  readers,  uninnuenced  by  any 
other  considerations  than  a  regard 
to  what  we  believe  the  interests  of 
Protestantism  require.  The  subject 
U[»on  which  we  wTite  is  one  upon  which 
we  have  thought  much*  and  we  have 
endeavoured  to  think  deeply.  We  da 
not  put  forward  opinions  adopted 
without  reflection  ;  and  we  trust  that 
in  every  thing  we  advance,  we  shall 
have  reason  t**  support  our  views.  Of  one 
thing,  at  least,  we  arc  certain,  that  we 
shalt  nut  scruple  to  fpeuk  our  sentt- 
ments  plainly  and  undisguised ly,  with- 
cwit  consulting  how  we  may  please  any 
individual  or  any  party. 

In  contemplating  the  present  state 
of  politicat  parties  in  Irebnd,  two 
facts  present  themselves  so  obviously 
to  the  mind,  that  it  might  hardly 
»ecin  necessarj*  to  call  attention  to 
them — and  yet  they  are  facts  which 
9€^m  altogetlier  to  be  overlooked  by 
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some  Conservatives,  who  pride  therat 
selves  upon  being  peculiarly  prudent 
politicians.  Let  us  place  the  two  facta 
to  which  we  allude  in  juxta  position* 
for  our  reader's  consideration. 

First.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  Conser- 
vative party  in  Ireland  possess  an  im- 
mense preponderance  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  political  power  of  the 
country. 

Secondly.  It  is  a  fiict,  that  their  op- 
ponent?, inferior  as  they  are  in  all  the 
elements  t»r  strength,  have  defeated 
Ihem  in  the  struggle  for  nolitica!  supe- 
riority, and  have,  at  this  nioment,  a 
majority  of  the  representation  of  Ire- 
land in  their  hands. 

These  two  tacts^thus  placed  in  thcii^ 
naked  abstraction  before  the  mind,  are 
worth  a  thousand  arguments.  The 
most  laboured  es^ay  to  prove  the  ne- 
cessity of  Protestant  exertion  could 
not  speak  half  as  much  as  do  those  two 
simple  and  unanswertible  facts.  We 
will  not  insult  the  understanding  of 
our  readers  by  drawing  from  them  the 
sell-evident  inference  that  the  Con- 
servaiiTcs  have  been  deficient  in  ex- 
ertion ;  and  were  we  called  on  to  argue 
with  the  most  plausible  of  the  ad- 
visers of  Protestant  inaction — ;and  with 
regret  we  say  it,  there  are  such 
among  I  hem  who  profess  a  deep  zral 
for  the  Protestant  causes — we  would 
think  it  necessary  to  offer  no  other 
arfjument  to  refute  their  most  ingenious 
sophistry,  than  a  steady  and  constant 
repetition  of  these  two  indisputable 
statements. 

We  may,  perhaps,  best  throw  our 
sentiments  upon  this  subicct  into  the 
fiiape  of  comment  upon  the  recent 
proceedings  by  wliich  Protestants  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland  have  mani- 
ft^gicd  their  detennination  to  be  etn  r- 
getie  in  the  cause  of  truth.     In  addi- 
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oitn  to  the  meeting  oFthe  Metropoliiau 
Conaervative  Society »  we  have  to 
notice  several  other  most  grulityiiig' 
and  cheering  Uemon^tratiuns  uf  Pro 
testant  teelinLt  in  Irelami,  siii^ultirly 
enough  embmciiii^^  within  thuir  loiu- 
pass  thfi  entire  extent  of  tbe  i^liuid. 
Literally  from  Cork  t<*  Cdrriekrert^MS 
the  voice  of  Pn>t«^staiitisiii  Ims  been 
raised,  Cork,  Dnhtm,  Emiiskiilen, 
Beinbridge,  and  Bully mena,  liuve  all 
had  their  meedng-s  with  siy^nul  spirit 
and  success.  A  lew  days  more  will 
add  to  the  list  die  most  gplci^iiiil  of 
them  all — we  mean,  of  uuur-ic,  the 
Jinniversary  dinner  of  the  BeliUst 
Society — and  we  trnsi  thi*t  the  spirit 
thus  cxcit<^d  will  not  souir  ur  easily 
subside,  bnt  that  Pruiestaots  will  unite 
wherever  t  lie  re  is  the  pressure  upon 
Protestantiani,  and  in  th<ur  iitiion  as- 
suredly there  will  he  i^truny^th. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Metropolitan  Conservative  Associalioa 
may,  perhH[>9,  be  neither  nninstryclive 
or  iniippropridte.  There  tn.ty  be  same- 
thinf  in  its  progress  tu  cheer  the  ex- 
eriions  of  ihose  who  attempt,  tinder 
discouragements,  to  carry  out  the  greut 
principle tif  Prote^itant  union— the  prin- 
ciple upon  the  practical  devehipmcnt 
of  which,  we  ciinnot  dis^uiac  from  our- 
selves, the  very  eiisteucc  of  Irish  Pro- 
testantism ilependji.  It  was  com- 
menced, we  believe,  by  eleven  Indi- 
vid u  a  U,  who  felt  the  necessity  of  some 
bond  of  union  bet  ween  Protestants, 
and  who  acted  on  whjit  tliey  felt.  Re- 
membering the  old  and  universally 
adopted  proverb,  **  Dimidium  faeti  qui 
ciepit  habet,"  they  determined  that 
they  would  at  lei*=t  begin*  Tliey 
went  straightforward  to  work,  and 
formed  ihem^elveg  into  a  Protestant 
Associal  ion;  ami  this  is  the  nucleus  from 
which  originated  that  great  and  intlu- 
entialhody,the  MetropoHtan  Society — 
a  society  Including  in  its  members  up- 
wards tif  a  thousand  persons  of  re- 
spectability and  iodoence  in  their  re- 
spective station?*  and  including  in 
its  members  much  of  the  r^nk  and  tlte 
talent  of  the  coontry, 

Th'^  societv  hafl  been  for  some  time 
maturing  iheir  plana  and  earryiui? 
«)n  their  operations  in  silence,  when  it 
was  proposed  bv  some  of  their  mem- 
btr3  that  it  woufd  be  dciirable  to  bold 
a  general  meeting  nf  the  Association, 
to  which  person-*  not  members  might, 
under  certain  restrictions,  be  attmiUcd, 


and  of  which  the  proceedings  should 
be  reportrtl.  This  meeting  was  fixed 
fur  the  IGth  of  November,  and  its  pro- 
ceedings furnish  us  with  the  text  for 
tliesic  obseivation?.  It  is  the  intention 
o\'  tlie  Boeiety  to  reprint  the  proceed- 
ings ill  the  shape  of  a  |«amphlet*  We 
have  not,  however,  as  yet  been  able  to 
])rocure  a  copy,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
tiike  our  extracts  from  the  newspaper 
reports. 

To  the  character,  the  olyects,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association,  iu- 
cludirig  in  these  last  their  general 
meeting,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
imr  that  we  give  an  entire  and  nn- 
cjualiHed  approval*  Our  readers  mny 
p4-rhujj9  recollect  tlmt  some  time  since 
we  stated  «mr  views  on  the  occasion  of 
the  liiiisij lotion  of  the  Orange  Lodges.* 
We  tlien  recommended  the  formation 
of  Protestant  Associations,  and  the  ad- 
\ice  which  we  thought  it  our  duty  to 
offer,  met,  we  believe,  witli  the  con- 
currence of  most  persons  whose  opi- 
nions were  entitled  to  respect.  The 
very  same  principles  which  then  in- 
liuenced  u«  iu  offering  that  adviee,  now 
determine  08  in  expresslnjir  our  approval 
of  the  Metropolitan  Association,  and 
it  only  needs  that  it;^  example  should 
be  generally  followed  to  ensure  for 
every  ptirt  of  Ireland  an  nnolyection- 
ahle  system  of  Protestant  Union,  of  a 
character  at  once  temperate  and  firm, 
meeting  the  wishes  of  the  most  ardent 
of  our  friends,  and  presenting  no 
ground  for  the  cavils  of  the  most 
captious  of  our  opponents. 

The  objects  of  the  Association  have 
been  fearlessly  and  honestly  put  for- 
Wiird— they  are  such  as  none  but  the 
enemies  of  Prote^iantiMu  can  take  ex- 
ception to.  From  the  report  of  the 
Cinnmittee  we  take  the  following, 
which  i*  the  original  declaration  of  the 
objects  of  the  society,  and  presents  the 
great  principles  which  constitute,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  the  charter  of  its 
incorporation.  Their  objects  ai  here 
put  ti  If  ward  are— 

'*  To  maintniD  by  every  meant  lo  oar 
power  tlie  Protestant  interests  in  Ireland. 

**  To  unite  together  all  who  ore  will- 
iug  to  make  comman  eRuso  in  upholding 
the  religion  of  tlie  Retorroation,  And  the 
principlci  of  civil  nnd  religious  liberty, 
of  whiih,  under  God,  it  has  been  the 
foundation. 

**  Anil  lor  that  purpose  to  employ  such 
means  as  may  seem  advii$aUc  and  cousti- 
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lutioniil  io  fjirilitate  and  promote  the 
rtigbtratioti  of  ProlwAtant  v**tt^ra,  nnd  lUe 
(lisf^minution  of  smitid  political  and  ruli- 
pious  informalion  amuni^st  our  ProlL't.tuiJt 
breil^rua  throuijhout  th«  empire. 

"  And  to  /wtt  m  every  wn)%  by  the 
tfttablblimetil  of  Limn  Funds  and  all 
ftuch  other  meiins  jw  may  bo  imvtiicHlde, 
protection  nnd  ftssistance  to  the  humbler 
i  of  ProleBtantai." 


In  this  simple,  brief,  and  yet  com- 
preheiisive  statement  of  the  objects  of 
the  society »  there  Is  included  every 
thing:  ihat'ought  to  be  the  object  of  a 
Protestint  ussociadon  ;  and  there  is 
incliideil  nothing  twore.  This  state- 
ment of  their  objects  is  jtist  in  charac- 
ter with  the  entire  spirit  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  society — niarkcd  by 
temperance,  calmness,  and  moderanonj 
and  yet,  at  tlie  same  time,  presenting  a 
full,  and  a  steady,  and  an  uncouipro- 
mising  declaration  of  principle  :  and  in 
this  umoii  of  firmiKjSs  and  mildness, 
there  is  a  lesson,  which  we  do  not  lie?i- 
tiite  to  s^iy,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
needed  to  be  tans^ht.  Some  int-n  have 
been  too  apt  to  confound  ititeg^rity  of 
principle  with  violence  of  expression, 
und  to  ima^ne  that  a  furious  partizaii- 
•hip  is  the  ouist  unet^ui vocal  proof  of 
iltachment  to  the  cau-e  of  truth — while 
Dtheni,  again,  still  ;:iorc  foolishly  trna- 

[ined  thit  the  way  to  exhilnt   modera- 
tion was  to  comproiiii.^e  and  gwc  up 

ome  portion  of  principle.     But  it  is 

heering  and  gratifying  to  observe, 
,Jial  the  Protectants  of  Ireland,  are 
.ieaminf  the  liutb,  that,  indeed  to  l)e 
'consist cut,  it  is  not  necc.*>ary  to  be  in- 
temperate, and  thtit  true  nnHleralion  is 
something   very   far    different    indeed 

torn  a  suppression   or  abandonment  of 
^principle.     They  have  seen   that  it  is 
ihe  duty  of  the  advocate  of  the  cause 
of  truth  to  declare  the  truth,  and  the 
►  whole  trutb  ;  but  it  is  equally  bis  duty 
lliever  io    encumber    that    dccUrattou 
inrith  a  single  occuumou  of  unnece^siary 
loflence.    It  is  the  donble  stamp  of  firm 
Adherence  to  principle,  and  of  modera- 
tion io  asserting  it,  which  is  im|jrej*>ed 
upon  all  tbeir  proceeding's,  that  makes 
^us  regrard  this  society  as  likely  to  prt»vc 
La  powerful  ausiliary  to  tlic    Prolcstaut 

jause.     U  18  time',  however,  that  i*e 
r^houJd  come  to  thceuusideratiou  nf  the 

tnectiug  itstrlf. 

In  the   very  froul  of  the  pmeeed- 
Iffig*  we  are  met  by  a  feiture  perhap* 

die  most  striking  in  the  entire.     We 

an  the    sing-ular,  and,    we    cannot 

thinking,  the    unfuruiuate  letter 


of   Mr.  Georg-e  Alexander  Hamilton, 
At  first  we  were  disposed  to  regard 
the  apiiearance  of  this  letter  with  re- 
gret.     We  si  ill  think   it  would    have 
been  better   that    it   should   not  have 
been    pnbtished  ;    but    its    publication 
in  my    nave     its     jtrood.       The     senti- 
menis    of  this  letter   are    sentiments 
entertained  by  a  section  of  tlie   Con- 
servative party  ;    and  it   is   well  that 
they  should  find  expression  in    a   tan- 
g-ible  shape    in    which    they   may  be 
brought    to     the    test    of   discussion. 
There   are   often   prejudices    vaguely 
jioating  through   the    mind  which  as- 
sume   the    apfiearance    of  unanswer- 
able   arguments,  until   their  baseless- 
ness   is   detected  in    the    attempt  to 
sha[ie    thetn  into    words  :  aud  this  U 
just  the  case  with  the  vague  prejudicei 
to  which  Mr*  Hamilton's  letter  gives  a 
shape.     He  cndM^dies  idle  and  intangi« 
ble  speculations  in  a  form  in  which  they 
may  be  refuted.     So  far,   we  trust,  he 
docs  service.     We  know  that  in  deal- 
ing with  his    letter    we   are   dealing 
with    feelings    which    are    predispos- 
ing many   to  listen   to  the   siren    se- 
ductions  of   indolence  and  pleasure  ; 
and  fiatter  themselves  into  the  belief, 
that  in  yielding  to  the  seduction  they 
are  acting  a  ])rudent  part.    It  k  always 
pleasant  to  find   in  our  own  minds  ati 
excuse  for  yielding  to  inciiniition — still 
more  jdeasant  when  the  excuse  is   of 
such  a  nature  as  to  enable  us  to  find 
fault  wiih  the  exertions  of  those  whose 
st(  rn  adherence  to  tlie  path   of  duty 
pntJi  our  remissness!  to  the  binsh.    It  is 
the  evil  of  Mr,  Hamilton's  letter  that 
it    furnishes,    under    the    sanction    of 
a    respected    name,  such    excusta    to 
those  who    ever  are    ready    to    stand 
aloof  from  every   tnovement  of  their 
Protestant    brethren.     It    is   the*  em- 
bodying of  these  excuses — and,  ivs  such 
it  is  worth  the  trouble  of  a  calm  and 
dt'hberale  exaniioatiun —  to  wliich  per- 
hiips  ollierwise  it    miubt  not    be    v.n- 
th\i'Al  ;     for    wliile    we    enterttiin    an 
undiminished  rei?pect  for    Mr.  Hamil- 
tor/s    integrity    and    honesty    of    par- 
pose,   candotrr  obliges   us  to  aeknow- 
[edge  that  h\s  conduct  ou  this  oeeasion 
has  not  been  marked  by  the  strength  of 
mind  or  soundness  id*  judgment  which 
we    would    have    expected    from     the 
writer.     We  trust  tliat  Mr.  Hamilton 
will    believr   ns,    that    nothing    but  a 
sense     of   duly  con  hi    induce    us    to 
spf'iik  rhfi«5.      But  the  publication  of  his 
iL'tter  has  thrown   on    us   the  painftd 
fluty  of  exposing  calmly  and  gently, 
but,    at    the    same    time,    fully,    the 
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weaknesi  of  his  potttioa^,  and  the  mis-- 
cbieToufl  cbftracter  of  their  results. 

The  following  \A  Mr.  Haiiiilton*8 
letter  :— 

••  flwiiiMan  HatU  Nov.  t^  ISSG. 

**  My  dsab  PLONEnr — The  aUenc*  of 
fyni!  of  the  CoDaervative  members  or  the 
metrojwlb  from  ii  meeting  of  tlie  Metro- 
ptitiLon  Froti^staut  Aji»oci»tioo*  may  |k»»- 
ail/ty  cTeHtea  reiOHrk — certalaJj  it  reqtiire» 
an  explanatioQ. 

"  Will  you,  therefore,  be  kj  kind  as  to 
ilate  for  me,  that  lui\ing  been  recently 
consul  t^  by  seveml  §reGtlemeD  who  i^'cre 
meroben  of  the  late  Onrnge  InstitutioDt 
with  regard  to  the  expediency  of  re-estab- 
Ibhin^  that  lottitatiou  uiider  eiisttng 
trrctim^tanres — haTing  expressed  myself 
Tery  »trongly  as^inst  its  re-OT|puitzatiua 
lit  this  present  time,  and  the  inteatioD 
IvaTin^f  huen,  1  believe,  abandoned,  partly, 
ppr1i:i|jfi,  in  deference  to  my  advice  and 
epittinn,  ]  feel  that  I  should  be  acting 
unfairly  towards  tbvm,  and  ioconsistetitly 
with  that  advice,  if  I  was  now  (o  become 
a  member  of  Another  freneral  political 
ass'jciation  of  similar  principles  and  having 
similar  object*  in  view. 

*'  By  the  voluntary  dissolution  of  that 
dearly-cherished  institution,  in  submission 
to  the  wishes  of  our  King,  and  on  an 
understiiiiding,  or  engagement,  as  I  am 
informed,  that  ali  adverse  politit^I  associ- 
itiions  should  be  discouraged  by  govern- 
ment, the  real  character  of  timt  much- 
calumnbited  body,  and  of  the  Protestants 
ot  Ireland  Keoerally*  Iihs  been  already,  I 
trust*  set  nght  in  the  eyes  ui  the  English 
people,  Hud  tbeir  feelings  awakened  on 
our  behsilt. 

**But,  however  it  may  injure  us  in 
s«jmt3  respects,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  cessation  of  all  getiernl  political 
n^itutioti  «in  our  side,  for  i^oniu  time 
kjiiger,  till  Govifrnment  and  ParUjimenl 
shall  have  deen  unsuccessfully  appealed 
to,  will  render  more  essential  bcrvii  e  to 
our  niiu»p,  than  any  other  meusures  we 
could  now  ^idopt. 

**  M«Mlen»lion,  iuch  us  thai  on  our  part, 
while  ai^itation  hn*  been  cnrried  on  with 
rcdnubli'd  violence  on  the  part  of  our 
nppont*nts,  and  while  it  has  been  pro- 
moted. iuf<t«^nd  of  discouniged  by  the 
coiidiict  «1  (rcivernmeiit,  will  I'luible  the 
people  of  Kiitrland  to  appreciate  mm<^ 
fully  the  failh  that  liii*  betn  kept  on  both 
siden,  and  will  exrite  their  sympathies 
more  strongly  in  our  favour,  while  it  will 
also  prove  to  them  tiisit  Protesntunt  ngi- 
bitum  nud  organ lzatii»u  are  dofensire  ami 
not  H{k!4rres«i^*e. 

'*  When    h*rol4'&tHnt   fiirl>i*Hmnce    shitU 

have  been  luriiu'r  5ibti»ed,  and  Parliament 

^n   d(*overunieiil  sihkill  have  beeu  iijtpealed 

in  vain,  and  when,   consei|ueiul)j    Wc 


shall  hftTe  no  other  nlteniattvt  tbaa  agnin 
ta  retort  to  Protoatanl  agitalioii  biuI 
orgaoizailloo,  I  coafns  I  shall  pfvfer  th« 
fo-cooatmctioa  of  the  Ormge  lostitntioQ, 
with  certain  Dodificntioosi,  io  any  other 
general  political  aaaoctatkm. 

**  I  beg  of  yon  to  asstire  the  meetinf 
that  while  I  think  it  oecesBary  to  e^vphiiii 
my  reasons,  as  an  individual,  for  declining 
to  join  the  Protestant  Association  at  this 
present  time,  I  Hm  far  from  intending  to 
discourage,  still  Ies>  to  find  fnuU  with,  the 
exertion!  you  are  usia^,  in  conjunction 
with  them,  for  the  promotion  of  our  com* 
mon  cause, 

'*  Believe  in«,  my  dear  Plunkett, 
always,  sincerely  yours, 

"Geo.  a.  Hamilton. 
«  The  Hon.  R.  E.  Phiok^tt,  M  J*," 

Our  object  in  this  article  is  to  urge 
upon  Irish  Prote*tants  the  necessity  of 
eicertion  ;  and  perhaps  all  that  we  have 
to  say  Ufioo  the  subject  may  most  con- 
veniently he  thrown  into  the  «hape  uf 
a  reply  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  Before  we 
proceed  to  a  task,  in  the  discharge  of 
which  we  are  sure  that  he  would  not 
wish  ua  to  soflen  down  a  single  senti- 
ment of  what  we  feel,  wc  beg  distinctly 
to  repeat,  that  our  respect  for  Mr, 
HamiUon's  principles  and  churaeter  \9 
undiminished  by  a  step  which  we  must 
fairly  tell  him  has  had  a  different  eftect 
upon  the  minds  of  others.  In  acting 
as  he  did,  we  are  confident  that  he  acted 
from  a  conviction  that  the  course  he 
was  pursuing  was  the  best  for  the  inte- 
rest*!  of  Protestantism  ;  and  while  wc 
think  his  letter  altogether  a  mistaken 
one,  we  readily  acknowledge  that  it 
has  emanated  from  an  honest  and  an 
honourable  mind* 

This  letter  does  not  appear  written 
with  the  clearness  of  one  who  under- 
stood tlislrnctly  the  ground;*  c»f  his 
conviction.  The  general  tenor  of  the 
seniitnents  is  unniiestionHbly  to  dis- 
courage as  imftolitic  the  efforts  of  the 
Metropolitan  Association ;  and  yet  at 
its  close  Mr,  Hamilton,  as  if  conscious 
that  he  was  stningely  out  of  his  element 
in  discouraginir  Protestant  exertion,  at- 
lernplii  a»  it  were  to  neutralize  the  cftect  ^| 
of  all  tlmt  he  had  previously  written,  by  ^m 
sayiii;^  thnt  while  **  he  thinks  it  neces- 
sary as  ;m  itulividuid  to  explain  his  rea- 
sons for  ilcclining  to  join  the  Protestant 
Association  at  the  present  time,  he  is 
far  froiij  inltnding  to  disnouragre,  still 
h?AS  to  find  fault  with  the  exertions 
iliey  are  inakinji." 

Now,  berf^iug  Mr,  Hamilton's  par- 
don, wc  must  say  that  if  this  sentence 
ha;^  any  mcauing  at  alL  it  simply  i^  tliis»  i 
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— that  tlie  rest  of  his  letter  has  notie. 
The  cnlire  drift  of  the  letter  was  to  dift- 
eountge  any  exertion  on  the  part  of 
Protectants,  ami  even  beyoiid  this,  to 
discourage  the  particular  exertions  of 
the  Aftsociatiofi  aa  not  those  at  all 
events  that  ought  to  be  adopted-  The 
reasons  that  heputs  forwaid  do  not  apply 
to  htm  asaninaividualwitbonc  bit  more 
force  than  to  every  other  Protestant  in 
the  community.  If  it  be  prudent  for 
Protestants  to  remain  quiet  until  "their 
forbearance  is  further  abused.''  this  prn* 
dence  is  equally  obligatory  upon  all. 
If  the  revival  of  Orangeifmbc  the  best 
and  the  only  mode  of  uuii'mg'  Pro- 
testants tog'etber,  this  is  a  considera- 
tion which  should  itifiuence  e^^ty  Pro- 
testant equally  for  the  preferences  or 
predilections  of  an  individuul — eit- 
cept  as  they  rest  upon  reasons  cal- 
culated to  convince  the  public  mind 
---are  not  matters  of  the  alightest  public 
concern.  The  truth  is,  that  tJirou^hout 
hit  letter  Mr.  Hamilton  dealt  with 
the  matter  on  public  grounds*  and  he 
ahould  never  have  hesitated  one  in- 
alaut  in  openly  appealing  to  the  com- 
mou  sense  and  judgment  of  the  Pro- 
tettant  public  to  discourage  exertions 

hich  ne  believed  injudicious.  He 
seems^  from  an  unacknowledged  coii- 

ioiisness  of  the  weakness  of  his  ar- 
_  iineats,  afraid  to  make  thnt  ap- 
'peal:  we  know  well  what  would  be  its 
result  It  would  require  a  great  deal 
of  argument  to  pluck  from  the 
heurts  of  Irish  Protestants  the  ccm- 
viction  which  a  stern  neeessitv  has 
implanted — that  they  can  no  longer 
with  safety  or  consistency  with  the 
obliifations  of  duty  remain  inactive. 

There  is  indeed  one  aeuience  of  his 
tetter  in  which  he  gives  something  like 
a  pcrsntmt  reason  fur  declining  to  join 
the  Metropolitan  Society,  and  this  sen- 
tence we  cannot  help  lamenting  as 
the  most  unfortunate  of  the  entire 
letter ;  it  is  that  in  which  he  says — 

*•  llaving  been  recently  consulted  by 
»«vefMl  gentlemen  who  were  members  of 
tht;  Irtte  Oninge  Institution  with  regard 
t»  t}^  exptfdi<^(icy  of  ree»tn!»lii»hing  thnt 
inttJtution,  undijr  eiintin^  circumsta»tf§  ; 
hnvrng  expre«*ed  myself  very  strt^ngly 
arainit  it?  reorgauizatinn  at  the  present 
time,  («nd  the  intenticm  havini?  bei*n^  I 
Iwlievc,  abeindooed  partly  in  dtif**rente  to 
my  Hdvire  and  opinion/  I  f  kkl  that  I 

WOl'tO     aE     AtTlMG     LNrAlRLY    TtlWAHfW 

THtH,  nod  incoofiftteiitly  wrth  th^xt  ail- 
vie*,  \i  \  were  now  lo  b<*come  «  m**mbi'r 
oJ  aaoth^r  geoerid  political  anociiitiun  ul 


similar  principles)  and  having  similar  ob- 
jects in  view*" 

There  is  in  this  sentence  a  mistake^ 
which  it  is  important  to  correct 
regarding  the  respective  characters 
of  the  Orange  sodelies  and  the 
Metropolitan  Associtition :  their  prin- 
ciples are  unquestionably  similar,  but 
their  character  is  dttt'ererit;  and  their 
objects,  if  they  are  parallel,  for  that  very 
reason  are  distinct.  Were  Orange  ism 
in  full  existence  tomorrow,  we  say  that 
it  would  not  ill  the  slightest  cfegree 
interfere  with  the  operations  of  the 
Metfopolitun  Society,  or  suiicrsede  the 
necessity  of  its  existence.  The  Orange 
lodges  were  adapted  for  the  concent  ra- 
tion of  physical  force;  the  Metropolitan 
Society  aims  at  the  attainment  of  moral 
influence.  It  vrs^  the  boust  of  the 
Orange  Institution  that  it  was  essen- 
tialiy  a  defensive  society,  in  which  the 
right  hearted  and  the  loyal  combined 
to  resist  onlrage  and  violence,  and  to 
overcome  by  their  calm  but  resolute 
exhibition  of  strength  the  menaces  of 
force  by  whieb  Protestantism  is  as- 
sailed. We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  character  of  the  Metropolitan 
Society  is  in  one  sense  an  aggressive 
one;  it  endeavours  to  gain  political 
iiittuence  for  right  principles — it  aim* 
at  convincing  our  opponents  bv  means 
of  appeals  to  that  reason  which  no- 
party  spirit  can  altogether  silence  in 
the  human  soul — it  aims  at  gaining 
power  for  our  friends  by  securing  iho 
rf^gistration  of  the  franchise  of  true 
men.  These  are  objects  iur»er  con- 
templated by  the  Orange  organization, 
and  objects  'which  ought  not  to  be  ne- 
glected ;  arid  this  ground^  altogether 
beside  the  position  which  Orangeism 
occupied,  the  Metropolitan  Society  has 
taken.  Upon  this  point  we  cannot  do 
better  than  employ  the  admirable  lan- 
guage of  the  report  of  the  committee— 

•«  The  chnrg:e  that  you  are  but  a  rcTtva^ 
of  Oraageism  is  to  be  received  in  two 
lighl5.  The  enemies  of  tbe  Prulustunt 
religion  did  not  eertiiinly  attnck  the 
Orange  Institution,  from  any  betiet^  Llnit 
it  W!i8  itjjnrioijs  to  the  country;  nor 
did  ihey  pWe  the  slightest  faith  in  the 
cliai^es  whiih  thc^mselves  brought  at^ainst 
iL  The  truth  of  thi»  nfl^erlinn  U  suffi- 
ctently  manifest  trom  the  viry  iti;:eniou!i 
but  i]i«lumoitnible  Artitict^  whit-h  tlify  em- 
ployf  ri  to  prtni'nl  that  body  from  entering 
into  M'A  JEt^ii^iation — nn  artilieti  ti>o  well 
knuvi'n  to  m»kt*  it  necessHry  lor  y*»tir com- 
mittee to  refer  to  it.  It  i»  probable,  how- 
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oTfir,  that  Uiese  petftons  had  some  lio|je9 
that  if  thuy  could  succted  in  jmttmg  down 
Orjngebmi,  tliey  would  bo  able  lo  yut- 
duee  scKiBm  aod  disunion  among  tite  Wo* 
t^stanU, and  before  thfly  would  rally  ajjain 
mtirht  t'ffert  a  conwderable  portion  of  their 
wicked  di?'si|jrn6.  They,  iberefori?,  are 
fully  determined  to  prettiiid  that  every 
form  in  wUich  Protestants  may  unite, 
and  every  system  which  ihey  employ  for 
the  preservation  of  their  properties  and 
lives,  is  but  a  revival  of  Oningeism ;  and 
they  will  rertiiinly  affect  to  iiitagiae  that 
inconsenting  to  dissolve  the  ^rand  Oraoi^e 
lt»d(j:e  of  Ireland  there  was  an  implied 
promise  that  all  the  Proteetante  should 
abataiQ  from  any  further  opposition  to 
their  nefariovis  designs, 

*•  The  two  ohjettiona  we  have  referred 
to,  n«  arising  from  the  tupposition  that 
you  are  either  a  revi\Til  of  Oningeis>m  or 
a  »ubsititute  for  Orangeicim  may  lie  thas 
answered ;  had  the  grand  Orange  lodge  of 
(rehind  never  been  di^isolved,  or  were  it  to 
be  revived  with  the  fullest  sanction  of  the 
legislnture,  in  neither  case  would  the  ne- 
ce88iry  for  your  Sociiity  be  in  the  least 
degree  altered,  or  its  objects  either  dimi- 
nished or  enlarged. 

**  The  charge  is  merely  one  of  dnles ; 
for  from  no  other  circum!>tnnce,  except 
the  appearaoce  of  your  Society  jmme- 
iialely  alter  the  event  referred  to,  could 
it  have  arisen,  Yoar  objects  aud  your 
mmle  of  nttuining  them,  ns  well  as  your 
whole  consiilution,flre  essentially  different 
from  those  of  the  Ornnge  Inititution; 
and  the  sole  effect  which  that  dissolution 
produced  upon  tt  wns  to  increase  the  ac- 
tivity of  your  men) hers,  who  are  anxious 
to  prove  to  the  world  tliat  to  make  Pro- 
lestants  lay  doviu  ibfir  arms  and  desert 
the  defence  of  their  religion  and  liberties 
was  a  vain  expectation." 

This  point,  too,  was  put  clearly, 
imd  with  sound  disctimiimtion,  by  Mr. 
riunk«rt,  ift  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report  : 

**  This  Afsocmtion  is  neither  an  offshoot 
of  nor  a  6ubs?titute  for  Uraugeisn).  It  is 
not  the  former,  hecaUH?  it  evidently  wants 
the  iluwers,  if  not  the  fruit,  of  the  main 
trtink — it  has  no  secret  signs  or  symbols, 
eiilour^,  badi^es,  or  similar  organization  ; 
iim],  scciiadly,  it  is  not  ii  substitute  for 
Orangfistii,  for  a  rrusou  thai  all  here 
present  may  not  be  suffirii^'ntly  able  to  ap- 
preciate, vix, — that  matiy  of  uii.  and  I, 
for  one,  think  that  there  tievt^r  can  be  an 
adequate  MihsLUute  hit  much  mal  gned, 
tuuih  ini«uMder»^tood,  and  purposely  mis* 
represented  Orangetsm," 

Tbu«  ilic  objects,  ihn  character,  anil 
t  the  cotiatiiutiou  of  llie  Orange  institu- 


tion and  the  Metropolitan  Society  are 
tso  distinct,  that  the  propriety  of  re- 
viving the  one  iind  estublishing  the 
uthcr  rests  upon  grounds  perfectly 
seimrate.  That  their  principles  are 
similar  it  m  true;  but  cftch  has  taken  a 
separate  po«<itti>n  in  the  muiote nance 
of  their  priiuviples.  **  The  Metropolitan 
Society  was  never  intended  either  as  a 
substitute  for  or  re\ival  of  Orange- 
ism/'  The  ouesiiun  as  to  the  prudence 
of  encouraginji  eillier  body  is  hardly  if 
at  all  affected  by  the  existence  of  the 
other,  except  so  far  as  this — ^that  un- 
questionably in  the  prtisent  state  of 
Irish  society  smue  form  of  Protest- 
antism is  necessary  to  give  lieart  to 
the  friends  of  Proteiitkiutisra^ — this  is 
the  only  point  in  which  the  two  can 
meet,  and  in  which  they  enn  never  iu- 
terlere  with  each  other.  The  metuphor 
may  mat  perlia[i8  be  a  good  one,  but  it 
will  convey  wiial  we  mean  if  we  say  that 
the  wishes  of  their  res^pcctive  opera- 
tions touched  each  other  in  this  one 
pidnt — ^and  of  course  they  come  in 
contact  in  no  other.  We  are  hound  to 
hope  thut  all  our  male  readers  have  at 
least  enouifb  of  tnatbemntieal  science  to 
perceive  what  we  h.ive  attempted  to 
indicate  by  the  analugy. 

We  regfret  much  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
should  have  fallen  into  this  misconcep- 
tion on  a  point  on  wl>ieh  it  b  e^^sential 
that  our  notions  should  be  distinct.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  he  incau- 
tiously expressed  ids  opinions  without 
taking  Butiicient  pains  to  inform  himself 
of  the  character  or  constitution  of  the 
Association.  His  whole  letter  bears 
the  marks  t»f  basic.  Unless  we  are  far 
mistaketi  in  Mr.  H.tmiltun,a  moment s 
reflection  would  have  made  him 
suppress  a  haH* expressed  sentiment, 
wliicii  in  the  letter  of  a  peison  les^s 
dbv  tiled  to  Protestantism  we  would 
consider  deserving  of  severe  animad- 
version, and  which  even  in  iiim  we 
cannot  pass  without  reproof. 

He  speaks  of  unfairness  towards  those 
to  whom  he  had  previously  gfivcn  an 
advice  not  to  revive  the  Orang-e  Insll- 
t u  I  i o n !  S u  rely  w  h  e  ti  he  th  m  c x  p resscd 
himself  he  did  not  perceive  that  the^re  is 
but  cine  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
this  lunguii^e,  and  it  is  this — tliat  those 
persons,  whoever  they  may  be,  to  whom 
this  advice  was  |jiven  were  men  \\lio 
'Mike  nothitig  but  what  is  hammered 
upon  their  own  anvil,*'  and  who  will 
regard  with  jealous v  any  attempt  to 
serve  the  cause  of  Wotestantism  tbut 
is  not  fashioned  by  ihemselvt*.     And 
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yet  this  is  the  only  intelligible  import 
of  Mr.  Hamilton's  words.  No  man 
knows  better  than  himself  that  there  is 
no  true  Protestant  who  will  not  desire 
to  see  the  cause  he  loves  promoted  by 
any  instruments  or  by  anv  persons.  It 
would  be  injustice  to  the  )?rotestants  of 
Ireland  did  he  insinuate  the  existence 
of  any  such  paltry  and  selfish  jealousy  in 
their  minds :  we  know  he  did  not  mean 
it,  but  his  indiscreet  and  unguarded 
language,  by  seeming  to  hint  at  such  a 
feeling  of  rivalry,  goes  far  to  create  it. 

It  is  not  from  any  disrespect  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  that  we  enter  thus  warmly 
on  this  subject ;  but  surely  on  reflection, 
that  gentleman  will  agree  with  us  that 
such  language  as  he  employt'd  is  un- 
guarded, and  calculated  to  do  harm.  It 
could  serve  no  good  end — it  could  not 
add  to  the  force  of  his  arguments  to 
speak  of  unfairness  towards  those  who 
had  suggested  a  different  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding. If  the  reasons  which  influenced 
him  to  give  his  opinion  against  the  re- 
vival of  Orangeism  applied  equally  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Conservative 
society,  then  his  course  was  so  to  state 
them — if  they  did  not  so  apply,  then 
his  former  opinion  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  present  case.  Our 
readers,  we  trust,  will  feel  that  we  do 
not  dwell  unnecessarily  upon  this  point. 
We  could  not  permit  even  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's authority  to  sanction  a  senti- 
ment most  mischievous  to  the  cause  of 
Protestantism — one  that,  if  acted  on, 
would  for  ever  destroy  all  hope  of 
united  exertion.  The  principle  of  his 
excuse  is  this — that  in  disapi)roving  of 
one  course  of  action  he  pledged  him- 
self to  join  in  no  other,  because  those 
who  put  forward  a  plan  that  is  not 
accepted  have  reason  to  think  them- 
selves badly  treated  if  the  suggestions 
of  any  other  are  adopted  in  their  stead. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  call  his  own 
attention  to  the  nature  of  this  senti- 
ment— to  make  him  regret  that  even 
he  should  for  an  instant  have  appeared 
to  countenance  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  general  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Hamilton's  letter — he 
advises  us  to  wait  until  Protestant  for- 
bearance has  been  still  further  abused 
— to  remain  patient  under  injuries, 
that  we  may  gain  the  pity  of  the  lookers- 
on,  and  to  bear  all  the  indignities 
that  may  be  heaped  upon  us,  that  we 
may  excite  by  our  uncomplaining  and 
patient  innocence  the  sympathies  of 
the  good,  benevolent  people  of  Eng- 
land in  our  cause. 


Our  plsdn  answer  to  this  advice  is, 
that  there  is  no  time  to  wait.  **  Hope 
deferred,  maketh  the  heart  sick  ;**  and 
the  heart  of  the  Protestant  people  of 
Ireland  is  sinking  under  the  repeated 
promises  of  the  last  four  years. 
There  have  been  •*  wait-a-whiles" 
through  all  that  period — men  who, 
would  indefinitely  adjourn  the  pe- 
riod of  Protestant  exertion,  and  keep 
it  still  not  in  the  future  tense,  but  in 
that  which  grammarians  call  the  paulo 
post  future ;  we  say  that  there  is  or 
rather  was  no  time  to  be  lost — ^the 
spirit  of  Protestantism  was  sinking; 
and  had  all  persons  acted  like  Mr. 
Hamilton,  it  might  have  been  that 
when  the  convenient  and  prudent 
season  came  for  his  appeal,  he  would 
have  had  nothing  to  appeal  to. 
"  Live  horse  and  you  will  get  grass," 
is  an  homely  but  an  expressive  illustra- 
tive. We  know  of  no  more  striking 
exemplification  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  ad<^ 
vice. 

We  do  not  depreciate  the  importance 
of  gaining  the  sympathies  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  to  our  cause  ;  but  we  can- 
not see  how  we  will  damp  that  sym- 
pathy by  appearing  earnest  in  our 
cause.  Common  sense  will  certainly 
tell  us  the  contrary.  Itwtu  a  movenient 
of  the  Protestantt  of  Ireland  that  wi" 
seated  the  Whigs  in  1834;  and  while 
our  enemies  could  appeal  to  the  inac- 
tion of  Irish  Protestants  as  a  proof 
that  they  acquiesce  in  the  present  state 
of  afl'airs,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that 
others  will  share  an  interest  in  their 
cause  that  they  did  not  manifest  them- 
selves. 

**  Si  vis  tne  flere  dolendum.'* 
•*  Primum  ipii  tibi." 

If  we  do  not  show  that  we  resent 
our  wrongs,  surely  it  is  a  Quixotic  ex- 
pectation to  hope  that  others  will  be 
indignant  at  them — and  yet  it  is  by 
appearing  indifferent  to  our  own  pre- 
servation, that  we  are  told  that  we  can 
best  enlist  the  feeling  of  England  in 
our  behalf. 

But  let  us  at  once  answer  all  those 
who  talk  about  interesting  the  people  of 
England  by  our  inaction.  (  A  most  in- 
teresting sight  truly  to  a  lion-hearted 
nation,  to  behold  two  millions  of  men 
enduring  all  kinds  of  insult  and  injus- 
tice, and  not  deigning  to  raise  a 
murmur  of  remonstrance  or  complaint) 
We  answer  them  by  an  appeal  to 
the  two  simple  facts  by  a  statement 
of  which  we  commenced  this  paper. 
Our  enemies  liave  now  the  voice  of 
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Ireland  in  their  favour — the  voice  of 
IrelaiidUeonstitutiormll)'  hc*rJ  throug*h 
her  represeDUiTves — uiid  while  they 
have  a  majority  of  thu»e  repreflenta* 
tivcs  they  have  a  right  to  say  ihat  the 
voice  of  Ireland  is  with  ihem.  How 
much  additional  force  does  thia  answer 
acquire  when  we  recollect^  that  it  is  by 
the  Irish  memljers,  by  those  whom  our 
folly  aud  cowardice  permit  our  oppo- 
neiitit  to  return  to  parhameul  that  the 
Anti-Proteetiifit  ministry  are  kept  in 
power.  England  is  true  to  tii«  caujte 
of  the  Iriah  ProtestaDts,  but  the  Irish 
Prot^itants  are  not  true  to  iltentwt\>es. 

This  was  happily  and  powerfully 
urged  by  Mr.  West,  in  his  admirable 
speech  at  the  meeting  on  the  i*ith,  in 
moving  a  resolution  relating  to  the  re- 
gitftrieSf  he  said  truly — 

**  The  resolution  which  I  am  n«keij  to 
propose  funiiabes  me  with  an  ample  9ub^ 
ject,  but  what  Irish  Protestant  can  speak 
to  it  without  shume  and  sorrow  ?  It 
recitae  thut  memoralilu  declaration  of  our 
Coastirvalive  leader,  *  that  the  battle  of 
^tbe  Constitution  is  to  be  fought  at  the 
'vgistriet,'  that  maxim  so  W(«ll  reniem* 
Ijt^red  in  Scotland — so  tliorottghly  under- 
stood in  EDgland^^forgoiteii  only  in 
Ireland*  The  Scottish  Fresbyturi&ni 
faithful  to  his  own  Church,  and  retaining 
all  his  notions  of  liberRiityi  recollects, 
nevertheless,  that  Protestuiitism  is  the 
living  principle  of  the  CoDstitution  ;  and* 
weing  Protestantism  assailed  even  in  Ire> 
landi  he  has  armed  himself  for  battle  at 
the  refj^istrr.  No  EngUshmAn  will  endure 
the  appbcntioti  of  a  principle  injurious  to 
his  birth- ri^ht  of  freedom,  even  ni »  a  other 
land*  Yet  the  person  of  a  Scotchman 
ift  in  no  danger  ^  the  property  off  an 
English  man  is  8«cure.  The  Irish  Pro. 
ttsstant  aluni*.  upoD  whom  tha  danger  is 
preying,  shrinks  from  tbe  disebar^^e  of  a 
•acred  duty,  and  leaves  the  enemies  of 
his  faith  to  take  the  bene6t  of  the  le^i^ou 
taught  by  the  wisdom  of  Sir  Robttrt 
PeeL*' 

At  the  same  time,  Professor  Butt 
gave  utterance  to  sentiments  which  we 
confess  are  exactly  identical,  even  in 
iheir  form  of  expression  with  our  own  : 

^*  There  arc  those  who  look  upon  our 
pniceediiigB  hh  ini politic.  My  Icitrued 
friend^  Mr»  We«l,  has  told  yon  of  some 
who  would  have  us  put  olT  ottr  exerlions 
until  that  very  indefinite  p^iod,  when  it 
may  please  a  Wbig-Rndie«il  Mitiinlry  to 
be  iishiimed  oi  their  art)^.  Others  would 
have  us  wait  until  the  re-!u:tioii  of  Eng- 

hiiid  in   our   lavutir  rnuy  be  com[»Iete 

K«r  be  it  (funi  me  to  dc|ireciHle  tlie  value 


of  English  sympathy  in  our  faroar  ;  but 
I  confess  that  I  do  not  understand  the 
arguments  by  which  men  would  penuade 
me  that  the  most  effectual  means  of  en* 
listing  English  feeling  in  our  cause,  i»  to 
appear  indifferent  to  it  ourselves.  Be- 
lieve me,  sir,  that  sympathy  in  our  camev 
like  charity,  be^nns  at  borne*  I  romtm- 
ber  to  have  read  an  anecdote  oi  an 
Athenian  orator,  who  was  requested  by 
a  citizen  to  plead  his  caus«  before  the  tri- 
bunak  of  his  country^  The  apphcaut  re- 
peated the  tale  of  his  wrongs  with  the 
coolness  of  narrative.  *I  do  not  think,* 
said  tbe  advocfite,  coolly,  *  tbut  you  have 
been  injured  at  all/  *  What  !*  cried  the 
citizen,  kindled  into  indignation  by  the 
denial,  ♦  Have  I  not  been  injured  in  my 
property — have  I  not  been  shnmefulty 
maltreated  ?'  But  now  there  was  a  ve- 
hemence in  tbe  manner  of  his  account, 
*1  believe  you  now,*  said  the  oratorr 
'you  speak  like  an  injured  man.*  Just 
such,  I  conceive,  mil  be  the  arguments  of 
Englitfibmen,  if  our  advocates  tell  them 
that  our  rights  are  invaded — that  our 
lives  are  insecure — that  our  religion  is 
persecuted — while  all  tbe  while  no  voice 
of  remonstrance  or  complaint  is  heard 
from  the  Irish  Protestants.  Wliat  must 
they  think  ?  No,  Sir,  Let  us  speak  like 
injured  men,  and  then  it  will  be  belieiFed 
that  we  are  ao.*' 

And  again —  J 

"  Have  we  no  example  of  the  danger  | 
of  trusting  to  others  while  we  neglect  to 
make  exertions  ourselves?  Before  tbe 
last  election  we  were  told  to  truat  to  the 
feeling  of  the  English  people — and  what 
v^itft  the  conseq,uencc  of  our  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  advice?  Our  gracious  Mo- 
narch remembered  hi»  Irish  Protestant 
subjects ;  for  our  sakes  he  changed  hi» 
advisers ;  on  our  cause  he  appealed  to  hia 
people,  and  the  English  people  responded 
10  his  appeal  They  returned  a  majority 
determined  to  do  us  juatice,  but  we  were 
wniilinp  lo  ourselves- — the  Irish  members 
turned  tlic  scnle.  Here,  then,  I*  my 
answer  to  those  who  tell  us  to  look  to 
England,  and  imagine  that  in  order  to  do 
}«»  we  should  *it  down  inactive  ourselves. 
Hud  the  Conservatives  in  Ireland,  pot- 
siHiStng  as  they  do  an  incalculable  prepon- 
derance of  the  weal  til,  the  intellect,  and 
the  property  of  the  country,  been  able  nl 
the  ia»t  election  to  divide  the  representa- 
tioa  with  thrir  op^ionenta,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  would  now  be  Premier,  and  Iri*li 
Protestants  would  be  secure.  No  more, 
then,  of  trusting  lo  British  symputhy,  if 
ihut  tru:»t  id  to  be  tbe  caui»t*  ol  our  \}wn 
inut'tion.  J  do  not,  I  n^peut,  deny  the 
irn|HUUince    ot    h^iving    public  iVcliit^  ill 
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Eni^land  witli  us ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  tuy,  thdt  lUe  roan  who  now  iells  us  to 
sliiLmn  froTD  exertion,  in  tW  hope  of  being 
protooted  by  Enfiflund  is*  whether  inten- 
LioQiilly  or  uut^  moat  niiachievoui   to  our 

We  qnotp  this  latter  passag-e,  because 
its  argUTiK^nt  is  ii  mutter  of  fact  tipuu 
whleh»  every  one  is  capable  ofjud^ing-, 
tind  which  loses  none  of  its  force  by 
beiiL^  put  forward  in  plain  and  simple 
language.  Ii  is  in  fact,  one  of  the  un- 
anRWcmble  eommon^^seuse  arg-uments 
which  a  piLiio  man  can  best  put  forward 
in  all  their  Inrce^and  which  could  derive 
no  additional  force  from  the  most  elo- 
quent terms  in  which  they  could  be 
convened. 

Precisely  similar  was  the  language 
employed  by  Mr.  Emerson  Tctment^ 
at  the  dinner  ^'w^^w  at    Banbrldge,  to 

Lords  Hillsboroug^h  and  Cuittlereagh. 

The  broad  and  startling  fact  was  thus 
jdaioly  stated  by  that  i^cutlcman  at 
ihii  great  and  inOuential  assemblage  : 

«  The  ruin  of  Sir  Robert  Peet»  admi^ 
utMi ration  wan  the  indvknce  of  tJit  Irish 
ProtestanUt ;  the  reliancet  the  only  singh 
support  of  Ltord  Methourne's  Government 
waM  the  same  ruinous  and  disastrous  apathy 
andindifftrence.  Atthehi^itfilfictinDi  Eng- 
land was  thorou|fhly  aroused  and  awRken- 
«d  ;  and  what  was  the  result?  That  she 
returned  a  majority  to  support  Sir 
Robert  Peel ;  whereas  Ireland,  sluggish 
and  ioActiTe,  though  by  no  means  indif- 
ferent, lay  quietly  by,  and  pf^rmitted  a 
majority  of  twenty-lhrett  to  he  returned 
again Bt  him.  En^hsh  ardour  and  exer- 
tion would  have  maintaiued  hi^i  i^overn- 
mcut,  but  the  inactivity  Rud  mdo^ence  of 
the  PruteAlauta  of  Ireland  counteracted 
thoir  influence,  and  »f^atcd  Mr.  O'Gonnell 
and  Lord  Melbourne  in  hi»  place. 

**  It  was  a  lamentable  hut  an  indispu- 
table  6ict,  (continued  this  eloquent  speak- 
er*) thai  for  some  yearei  past,  there  had 
been  n  latent  force  in  the  country,  sufii- 
cieotf  if  reyisterBdt  to  have  (<iven  an  over- 
wltetming  majority  in  the  House  of  Crom- 
monftj  but  that  the  landlords  and  persons 
of  influence  have  never,  till  now,  shown 
ihe  il ighte»t  disposition  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it»  aid,  or  to  a«certaia  and  enrol 
llieir  own  Hvalhdrle  numbers.'^ 

Let  the  painful  truth  be  ever  borne 
in  mind,  thut  it  is  the  Irish  members 
that  rtini  the  scale  in  the  Hou»e  of 
C  *mraoii8  a^ainat  the  cause  of  josiice. 
Let  the  lii^h  Prote^tauls  ponder  un 
rt>is  fftCt,^ — let  them  understand  it  in  all 
lis  beuringd, — and  then  let  them  act  as 
in  their  conmcuces  ihcv  believe  U  re- 


quired by  their  duty  to  their  country, 
their  religion,  and  their  OcmJ. 

In  the  observaliona  with  which  we 
intend  to  occupy  the  remainder  of  tlie 
space  we  have  allotted  to  this  article, 
we  shall  not  aim  at  any  regularity  iti 
treating  of  topics,  bnt  throw  out  such 
sugtrestions  as  may  occur  to  us  in  the 
order  in  which  ihey  arise.  Since  we 
began  to  write  we  have  seen  with  infi- 
nite Balbfaction  the  ref|uijiilion  signed 
by  eight  nibble  lords,  convening  a 
meeting  on  the  24th  of  January.  Never 
had  we  more  pleasore  in  transferring  a 
document  to  our  jiages. 

**  We,  the  undersigned,  re^juest  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Protestant  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, clergy,  and  Innded  proprietors  of 
Ireland^  in  the  Great  Room  at  tlia 
Mansion-house,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  on 
Tuesday,  the  '24th  day  of  Januaryj  IBiJT, 
at  twelve  o'clock,  for  the  ptirpose  of  pe- 
titioning both  housea  of  pafliamcnt,  pray- 
ing them  to  adopt  i>uch  measures  as  will 
give  protettiun  to  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland,  and  prepare  a  l#yal  and  dutiful 
address  to  his  Majesty,  c:iliing  his  most 
serious  attention  ta  the  imminent  dangers 
whith  threaten  the  liberties  of  all  cliisses 
of  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  in  Ireland, 
and  the  attempts  which  are  making  to 
undermine  and  destroy  the  Protectant 
religion  in  this  kingdom* 

"  DOWNSHIILG,  j  BaKDON, 

FaHNHAM,  I  DOWNES, 

DUNSANY,  I  EnNISEILLEK, 

KODEN,  I  GlENGALL. 

**  Admisfliou  to  the  meeting  will  be  by 
til  kets,  to  be  issued  by  the  Committee  of 
Arrangement,  of  which  further  notice 
will  be  given." 

AVc  feel  persuaded  that  the  mreting 
convened  under  sueb  auspices,  will  be 
wurthy  of  the  cause  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  i^trve  ;  and  wc  can  hurdly 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  re- 
monstrance proposed  to  be  conveyed 
from  Irish  Protectants  to  the  legislature, 
and  the  monarch  will  he  altogether 
disregarded. 

At  the  same  time,  we  confess,  I  hat 
we  look  to  the  pniposed  meeting  as 
important,  principiilly  ua  it  may  he  the 
means  of  exciting  the  Protestant  spirit 
in  the  country  that  may  be  tlirected 
into  a  practicfil  chiinnel.  Our  appeals 
to  the  legislature  will  not  be  disre- 
garded, when  we  hiive  a  miijority  of 
the  Irish  re[irescnt.itives  to  support 
them*  To  gain  this  majority  slionid 
be  the  object  which  Irish  Conservatives 
should  propose  lo  thcutsclves.  It  only 
ucedd  u  little  exertion  to  attain  it,  and 
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this  one  attained*  tlic  ouuse  of  Irish 
Protestantism  is  secure* 

We  perceive  that  by  the  terras  of 
the  requisiition  the  olycct  of  ihe  meet- 
ing is  strictly  limited  4o  the  prepum- 
tion  of  add r ess e^  to  I)i>t1i  houses  of 
legfishiture  and  the  king^.  While  we 
are  prepared  to  expect  on  this  occasion 
a  grand  and  heart-eheenucr  deinoiistm- 
tioii  of  Protestant  strength,  that  may 
carry  viith  ita  moral  iafliK-nce  of  which 
It  15  not  easy  to  eatculate  the  effects, 
let  the  Prolcstuuts  of  Ireland  be 
well  assured  of  this  troth — th;it  all  the 
g^reat  meetuigs  (hey  can  convene,  and 
all  the  eloquence,  dod  rank,  and  intln- 
euce  they  may  asat^mble  to  sofiport  their 
cause,  will  avail  them  nntbin;^*  abso- 
ItJtel}'  nothing,  If  the  muter  is  to  end 
there.  The  klniiliu!^  of  enthusiasm  ts 
in  the  fact  the  raisin;^  of  the  steam — 
its  power  must  be  found  in  its  proper 
appUeation  to  working^  muchinery — it 
is  useless,  if  it  be  permitted  to  expend 
itself  in  escapinir — and  men  sit  clown 
to  admire  the  wreathes  into  which  it 
shapes  itself.  The  persons  that  will 
come  from  every  part  of  Ireland  io 
response  to  this  appeal,  must  go  home 
uj^'ain  with  the  full  conviction,  that  no- 
thing: hds  been  done  until  the  battle  of 
the  coTi-ititution  is  fought  syeccssfnliy 
in  the  constituenciea  of  IrelaD<l^ — until 
— {we  are  fond  of  returning  to  onr  old 
point)— a  majority  of  the  representatives 
of  Ireland  declare  on  the  side  of  justice 
to  her  Protestant  population. 

That  this  would  be  the  result  of  an 
active  and  zealous  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  Protectants  of  Irebntl,  we  have 
no  doubt.  We  speak  not  now  of  exer- 
tion which  it  would  require  time  to 
mature  ;  but  we  say,  that  by  proper 
cjtcrtion  twelve  months  mijfht  give  the 
Protestants  <d'  Ireland  the  command  of 
ift  nijiyority  of  its  representation.  Let 
^  ll  Conservative  Associations  be 
fenncd  in  every  borough  and  county  in 
Ireland,  mid  very  soon  the  object  will 
be  attained* 

It  is  of  course  almost  impossible, 
without  local  nturns  fmm  evtrry  eon- 
,*litnency  ro  obtain  perfect  uccnraey  in 
icalculatums  of  this  iiiiture ;  btit  we 
thirik  w»'  will  be  able  to  point  out  the 
'piirlieular  representations  in  which  a 
change  might  easily  be  effected  in  form 
of  the  constitution.  We  will  lir?!  lay 
UeJore  our  readers  the  actual  state  of 
the  representation.— Ireland  sends  105 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament ; 
two  seats  are  at  present  vacant :  tliere 
remains  ItlJJ  member^  of  whom  41  are 
ConBcrvativcs,  and  02  OCouncIiilci  ; 


of  the  vacancies,  otie  (Longford)  i§ 
occasioned  by  a  Conservative,  the  other  | 
(Dungarvan)  by  an  O'Connellite  ;  and 
wc  believe  the  probabilities  are  that 
Sioth  will  be  filled  yp  without  making 
any  alterations  in  the  prttportions  of 
parties.  We  shall,  at  least,  consider 
them  in  the  following  tables  in  this  fl 
light — Let  us  divide  the  coustiluencies  I 
of  Ireland  into  three  classes  :  county 
constituencies,  those  of  boroughs  re- 
in rning  two  members,  those  of  boroughs 
returning  one,  and  the  following  are 
the  proportions  in  \vhich  ihey  are 
divided  : — 


County  members, 
First  class   towns 

and  boroughs, 
Second  class,  do. 

Total, 


euascrf^tivn  rOToDnellilnb 

24  40 


6 
12 

4*2 


8 
15 

63 


Let  us  go  through  each  class  sepa-* 
rately,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
probable  gain  or  Iosh  by  a  dissolution 
of  parliament,  if  in  the  interim  proper 
exertions  were  made  by  the  Con- 
servatives. 

In  the  county  votes  a  very  conii- 
dcrable  change  might  be  efteeted  in 
favour  of  Conservatism.  In  Antrim 
there  will  be  no  contest  i  Lord  Belfast 
will  give  way  to  an  honest  man.  In 
Armagh  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
disfdaee  Lord  Acheson,  although  we 
admit  it  might  involve  a  struggle  :  and 
in  Monaghan  there  is  only  wanted  a 
Conservative  candidate  to  erisure  the 
turning  ont  of  Mr,  Weetenra.  In  the 
County  Cork  it  is  just  pttsaible  that  we 
might  gain  a  vote.  It  is,  however,  we 
fear,  more  probable  that  we  may  lose 
one  :  but,  unquestionably,  by  propter 
exertion,  both  the  members  of  this 
great  county  might  be  CouHcrvatives* 
In  Dublin  connty  the  Conservatives 
could  easily  gain  ihe  two  members ; 
and  80  could  they  in  VVicklow.  There 
arc  connties  to  which  we  do  not  allude, 
in  which  we  believe  it  would  not  be 
impossible  to  turn  the  scale  against  the 
priests.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  there 
are  few  counties  in  Ireland  which  it  i» 
not  within  the  limits  of  txcrtion  to 
rescue  ;  but  we  wish  now  to  shew  what 
is  plainly  practicable — and  there  is  no 
one  acquainted  with  the  stite  of  the 
constituencies  who  will  say  that  wc  are 
over  sanguine  in  calculating,  that  of 
the  county  members  the  Conservatives 
rniiiht,  by  a  little  exerlion,  gain  six — 
and  this  even  ftllowing  for  the  loss  of 
one. 


I 
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Of  the  boroughs  returning  two  mem- 
bers each,  Dublin,  Belfast,  nnd  the 
University  are  secure  to  the  Conserva- 
tives. Galway,  and  we  fear  we  may 
add  for  the  present.  Limerick,  Cork, 
and  Waterford,  to  the  radicals. 

We  now  come  to  the  boroughs  re- 
turning one  member  each.  It  needs 
but  active  and  disinterested  exertion  to 
rescue  from  the  O'Connell  party  Ar- 
magh, Clonmel,  Colerain,  Newry, 
Tralee,  Portarlington,  and  Youghal. 
Indeed,  in  both  Newry  and  Youghal 
the  Conservative  interest  is  already 
secure.  From  this,  however,  we  must 
deduct  one  for  Drogheda,  where,  we 
fear,  a  change,  not  for  the  better,  would 
be  effected.  This  reduces  the  Conser-. 
vative  gain  to  six. 

In  these  calculations  we  have  endea- 
voured cautiously  to  avoid  all  exagge- 
ration of  our  strength.  We  have  rather 
reckoned  the  seats  which  are  lost  by 
indolence,  than  those  which  might  be 
gained  by  exertion.  And  we  have  little 
doubt  that  were  common  and  ordinary 
precautious  taken  to  ensure  success, 
another  election  would  add  12  to  the 
Irish  Conservative  members.  This 
would  give  us  54  members  out  of  105, 
a  majority  of  the  representation. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  we 
have  entered  on  this  calculation  simply 
with  a  view  of  presenting  to  the  minds 
of  our  readers  atangible  proposal  of  what 
it  is  possible  by  exertion  to  effect.  Our 
calculations  may  be  perhaps  erroneous ; 
what  is  future  is  matter  or  speculation  ; 
but  of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  that 
experience  testifies  for  the  past,  that 
whenever  the  Irish  Conservatives  have 
put  forth  the  energies  of  men  impressed 
with  the  sacredness  of  their  cause,  they 
have  been  triumphant — even  where 
exertion  seemed  most  hopeless.  It  is 
not  long  since  the  city  of  Dublin  was  re- 
garded as  the  very  stronghold  of  radical- 
ism— the  untiring  energies  of  one  indi- 
vidual first  won  the  victory — which  the 
exertions  of  a  few  have  now  rendered 
secure.  Let  the  glorious  example  of  Mr. 
West  teach  Conservatives  every  where 
what  may  be  done  by  one  single  hearted, 
undaunted  man — let  the  issueof  the  long 
and  protracted  contest  for  the  City  of 
Dublin  teach  us  this — that  no  seat 
should  be  abandoned  without  a  contest, 
and  no  contest  terminate  without  a 
petition.  Of  the  actually  qualified 
voters  of  Ireland  the  immense  ma- 
jority are  on  our  side.  It  is  by 
voters,  the  creation  of  such  judges 
as    Mr.    Gibson,    and    Mr.    Hudson, 


that  the  voice  of  the  bona  fide  electors 
is  overcome.  Let  the  Conservatives 
of  Ireland  set  themselves  to  the  task  of 
purifying  the  constituencies,  with  the 
determination  of  men  who  feel  that  all 
that  is  dear  to  them  is  at  stake.  Let 
every  county  in  Ireland  be  contested 
with  the  determination  that  an  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Commons  must  follow 
their  defeat.  Let  them  brinj?  the  frau- 
dulent manufactures  of  political  judges 
to  the  bar  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  let  them  only  yield 
the  contest  when  they  are  beaten  by  a 
fair  majority  of  those  to  whom  the 
legislature  intended  the  franchise  should 
be  confided. 

To  do  all  this,  local  associations  are 
necessary,  and  local  associations  we 
must  have.  We  want  no  agitation,  w^e 
want  no  unconstitutional  organization, 
but  simply  societies  whose  object  it 
shall  be  to  secure  a  fai^  representation 
for  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the 
really  qualified  voters  of  the  constitu« 
encies  of  the  country. 

It  is  time  that  this  article  should 
draw  to  a  close.  We  had  intended  to 
have  glanced  at  the  different  meetings 
which  have  been  held  throughout  the 
Ireland,  and  to  have  drawn  from  the 
eloquence  and  reasoning  which  they 
have  been  the  occasion  of  presenting 
to  the  public  some  little  of  the  much 
that  is  worthy  of  being  preserved.  But 
we  must  have  done.  We  rejoice  to  find 
that  every  part  of  Ireland  is  awake, 
and  that  many  local  meetings  are  about 
to  kindle  the  flame  of  Protestant  ardour 
in  their  respective  districts.  All  we 
ask  is  that  the  flame  so  kindled  be  not 
permitted  to  waste  itself,  but  that  the 
excitement  thus  produced  be  directed 
into  practical  channels. 

One  or  two  suggestions,  perhaps  of 
minor  import,  and  we  have  done.  We 
would  suggest  to  the  friends  of  Con- 
servative principles,  whenever  they 
may  deem  it  expedient  to  report  the 
proceedings  of  a  meeting,  to  admit  the 
press  of  both  parties.  They  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  publicity,  and  they 
may  lose  something  by  exclusion.  We 
say  emphatically  we  are  advocates  on 
such  occasions  for  the  free  and  indis- 
criminate admission  of  the  press :  it 
leaves  the  opposition  papers  no  excuse 
for  not  putting  our  statements  before 
their  readers ;  and  it  is  in  the  columns 
of  the  radical  journals  that  those  state- 
ments can  effect  most  good. 

We  would  suggest  to  the  Metropo- 
litan Conservative  Society  that  they 
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could  not  better  employ  a  small  por- 
iian  of  their  fiiuck  than  in  r<*prititirig 
and  circulatinjr,  in  ihe  sliape  of  pam- 
phlets, ihe  reports  of  such  Conservative 
meeting-s  a*  may  ijppear  worthy  of 
lii^ini^  preserved :  be^iiimiiig  with  their 
own  on  the  KJth,  let  them  bnngr  up 
the  arrear  for  those  tliat  have  since 
ijiken  pbce»  and  cuiiiinue  a  connected 
series  that  may  be  a  record  of  the  seu- 
tiuieuts  and  movements  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  h  el  and. 

We  have  thrown  out  these  few  ob- 
servatjot^  imconnectedly  and  hurriedly. 


If  they  shall  b^  the  mean?  of  exciting 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  to  a  sente 
of  the  heavy  and  grievous  res ponsibilrty 
that  belongs  to  those  that  remdtn  in- 
active, our  object  is  gained-  It  i*  now 
no  fiction  to  eay  that  every  man  should 
feel  as  if  the  issue  depended  on  his 
own  individual  exertion.  No  individual 
can  tell  but  in  the  perilous  and  doubtful 
contest  in  which  we  are  engug'ed  he 
may  be  the  unit  that  will  turn  the 
tremblinij  scale*  and  incline  the  ba- 
lance for  ever  to  the  side  of  order,  of 
Protestantism,  and  of  the  constitution. 


P.S. — We  have  just  seen  the  account 
of  the  Belfast  dinner,  and  a  s|dcndid 
gathering  it  was — a  festival  worthy  of 
the  metropolie  of  Protestant  and  Coiv 
servative  Ulster.  Eleven  hundred  and 
fidy -eight  honest  and  souod-beiiited 
Protestants  eat  down  to  dinner—men 
loyal  to  their  King  and  true  to  their 
reli^on,  and  determined  to  support  the 
one  and  protect  the  other  against  nil 
the  menaces  of  a  thousand  agitators. 
It  is  Q  glorious  and  a  cheering  thing  to 
see  these  demonstrations  of  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  truth — it  is  still  more 
cheering  to  find  Belfast  the  scene  of 
such  a  tnumphant  manifestation  of  right 
principle — perhaps  our  opponents  will 
tell  us  that  here  there  is  no  evidence  of 
reaction. 

The  proceedings  of  this  diniter  must 
be  re-printed  and  presented  in  a  shape 
more  permanent  than  the  fleeting  co- 
lumns of  a  newspaper.  Let  the  Belfast 
Society  circulate  them  through  the 
North,  and  the  Metropolitan  Society 
through  the  South  of  Ireland.  The 
speech  of  Mr,  O^SuUivan  contains  an 
argument  which  has  never  previously 
been  put  before  the  public  in  its  ful- 
ness, and  which  we  confess  appears  to 
us  unanswerable.  The  speech  of  Dr. 
Cook  is  worth  .gold.  The  eloquence 
I  of  this  great  man  dashes  to  pieces  the 
[affectation  and  cant  of  those  who  pre- 
ttend  to  think  that  the  best  way  of 
mcuiifesting  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
truth  is  to  remain  neutral  where  truth 
is  attacited.  We  know  of  several  who 
think  themselves  very  good  and  wise 
men  whose  sentimental  affectation  uf 
standing  aloof  from  politics,  might  find 
a  useful  lesson  in  the  manly  sentiments 
uttered  by  one  of  the  mo^t  firm  as  well 
as  ablest  ministers  of  the  day.  Would 
to  God, that  we  had  men  of  the  spirit  of 
Dr.  Cook  diHused  throughout  ail  who 

ofiest  a  zeal  for  religion. 


23r<f  Dccembtr. 
Conservative  festivals  are  in uUip ly- 
ings-Omu^h  is  about  to  follow  the 
example  of  Belfast.  On  Thursday  the 
fifth  of  January  the  Conservatives  of 
Tyrone  assemble  to  form  a  Conserva- 
tive Society  .and  have  wisely  determined 
to  close  the  proceedings  of  the  day  by 
a  dinner,  Tlie  Protestant  feeling  of 
Ulster  is  awake — the  sturdy  spirit  of 
the  people  of  ''  the  Black  North'*  is 
roused.  We  cannot  resist  making  one 
statement  from  Dr.  Cook's  splendid 
speech  at  Belfai«t— it  expresses  all  that 
we  could  say  in  language,  which  we 
could  not  hope  to  rival. 

"  DeBjiondency  I  Cons^n'ative  despon- 
dency !  !  Ah  I  I  hiive  it ;  1  riwollect  a 
Bceno  where  there  was  great  despondency. 
It  was  on  the  memorable  plain  of  Water- 
loo when  the  scourge  of  nations  gummoned 
up  all  his  energies  for  nne  lost  fearful 
struggle  for  existence  and  victory.  Over 
the  battle  field  of  France  the  cloud  of  war 
gather&d,  and  concentrated  its  terrors- 
Forcthle  as  tha  avahinchc  of  the  Alps,  it 
thunders  onward,  and  sweeps  away  resis- 
tance- Resistance  1  reii stance  there  is 
none.  Around  the  "  meteor  flag"  of 
England  there  is  nought  but  close-lipped 
silence  and  tremlding  despondency  :  not 
a  sohtary  token  of  hope  appears.  The 
once  proud  array  of  Britain  seems  as 
crouched  in  craven  cowardice,  while  the 
artillery  of  France  is  playing  fearfully 
over  thera.  The  iron  columns  still  thun- 
der onward  ;  but  just  when  Frnnce's  vic- 
tory seems  secure,  the eajfle  eye  ot  Britain's 
commander  discerns  the  fated  room  en  U 
and  his  lip  vibrates  with  the  electric  word 
— **  Up  guards  and  at  them."  (Deafening 
cheers.)  From  that  still,  peaceful  field, 
stiirts  the  chi^^lry  of  England — One 
charge,  one  fearful  charge  of  Britain** 
resistless  bayonets^  and  the  columna  of 
France  are  scattered  like  the  li^fht  chaff 
of  the  threshing  floor  hefme  the  wiudi  ot 
the  winter*    (Cheers.)   And  such  is  our 
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CoDMrvative  despondency!    Yes,  we're  Thk    id  just   the  despondency  of 

in  a  deep  fit  of  Waterloo  despondency,  the  Pfbtestants  of  Ireland — Waterloo 

( Hear,  hear. )  Calm,  recumUent,  collected,  despondency  I   The  spirit  of  the  Black 

not^Taunting  ito  prowess,  but  husbanding  North  is  aroused,  and  blade  indeed  will 

its  resources ;  knowing  its  rights,  and  de-.  it  prove  to  the  ambition  of  the  faction 

termined  to  defend  them  (cheers),  peace-  that  seek  to  trample  on  the  rights  and 

ftil,  and  therefore  guilty  of  no  aggression,  liberties  of  Protestants, 
brave,  and  determined  to  suffer  none. 
(Hear.)" 


A  VISION  OF  JUDGMENT. 

In  the  grey  depth  of  that  unliving  shade — 
That  sunless  world,  where  sleep  enchains  the  frame 

With  unfelt  bonds  :  Like  the  Cumean  maid, 
Through  phantom-peopled  vales,  realms  without  name. 

While  Sybil  Fancy  leads, — methought  I  strayed  ; 
And  a  dread  vision  o*er  my  spirit  came. 

In  shadowy  prospect  near,  a  ghastly  crowd- 
Knight,  noble,  priest,  stood  bound  in  strange  dismayt 

And  cowered — as  village  fowl,  when  from  its  cloud 
The  Olympian  bf  rd  stoops  nigh.    Some  knelt  to  pray ; 

Some  held  vague  council ;  others  wept  aloud; 
Some  tried  to  cheat  blank  fear  with  mockery  gay. 

But  fear  prevsdled.     And  at  each  far-heard  sound. 
Mock,  laugh,  lament,  to  ghastlier  silence  rolled. 

From  eye  to  eye  the  chain  of  fear  ran  round, 
In  panic's  icy  spell  till  all  stood  pale  and  cold ! 

—I  gazed  upon  the  vision,  darkly  bound 
In  the  dread  shadow  of  that  fear  untold. 

Next, — as  a  gathering  tempest  slowly  grows 
Above  the  silence  of  calmed  seas,  there  came 

Portentous  noises.    Doubtful  murmurs  rose, 
And  rumors  dark  of  malcontent  and  blame. 

Of  lurking  treasons  and  domestic  foes — 
Surmises  fearful,  without  shape  or  name. 

Yet,  came  a  pause, — a  brief  bright  interval — 
As  the  fleet  sun-glimpse  on  some  shadowy  plain, 

Or  brown  moor  gliding,  or  on  clouded  main 
I  saw  hope's  golden  gleam  down-breaking,  fall 

Amid  the  darkness  of  ^eir  fears  :--and  all 

Forgot  fear's  very  name.    Gay  smiles  again 
Burst  forth  like  spring-flowers ;  hopes  and  fond  desires. 

And  restless  wishes-— frolics  glad  and  gay — 
Projects  and  busy  schemes — brief  loves  and  ires — 
Life's  still  repeated  round,  which  never  mortal  tires. 

But  while  they  thought  not,  fate  was  on  the  way  ! 
Even  as  the  revel  gained  its  height — outbroke. 

Above  the  light  strain  and  the  laughing  lay, 
A  fearful  cry  ! — Like  the  electric  stroke 

That  blasts  to  blackness  bare  the  woods  :  it  shed 
O'er  lips  yet  severing  with  the  reckless  joke. 

The  ghastly  paleness  of  the  sheeted  dead  ; 

And  laughing  eyes  I  saw  contract  with  sudden  dread. 
Conflicting  counsels  rose, — to  fight,  fly,  wait. 
But  every  counsel  as  it  came,  was  late. 
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Then  lo !  rushed  in,  red  aff  from  some  street  brawl» 

An  uncouth  rabble,  which  made  mock  of  state. 
With  ruffian  pomp — uttering  such  jeers,  as  crawl 
Like  vipers  to  the  breast,  and  as  they  fall 

Wither  all  hope  of  mercy !     Darkly  then 
They  spoke  of  equal  laws,  and  natural  right. 

And  swore  Astrea's  age  was  come  again — 

That  thrones  should  fall,  and  public  wisdom  reign, 
And  virtue,  justice,  liberty  unite. 

But  every  word  they  spoke  meant  some  fierce  opposite. 

By  heaven  abandoned — to  themselves  untrue — 
On  fate's  dark  verge  men 'stood  and  wavered  still — 

Just  firm  enough  to  anger  that  fell  crew. 
And  only  yielding  to  provoke  fresh  ill. 

They  compromised — while  each  concession  drew 
Fresh  claims,  each  mandate  of  a  fiercer  will. 

Then  came  the  fearful  and  the  guilty  hour 

Such  human  eye  hath  seen — conception's  power 
Dream*t  never,  or  speech  uttered.     Yet  it  past. 

Leaving  its  crimson  tracks  on  field  and  bower. 
Proud  structures  raised,  the  storms  of  time  to  outlast 

Lay  heaped — the  ruin  of  a  moment's  rage. 
Tower,  temple,  mansion,  in  confusion  vast 

Were  mingled.     There  the  tuneful  and  the  sage, 
The  brave,  the  fair,  the  great,  the  good,  the  just. 

The  priest,  the  altar,  and  the  sacred  page. 
All  things  of  power  or  pride,  of  love  or  trust. 

Lay  crushed  together  in  one  crimson  dust 

Next  as  the  changes  of  a  dream  appear, 

I  saw  the  homicidal  multitude 
Gaze  on  each  other  with  the  eye  of  fear. 

Justice  stole  back,  disguised  with  smile  severe. 
Among  the  striving  miscreants,  where  they  stood 

Around  a  block  with  gory  garlands  dressed — 
Avenging  virtue  with  their  own  base  blood. 

A  rule  of  many  tyrants  all  opprest. 
Where  each  became  a  slave  or  victim  to  the  rest. 

A  nation's  cry  arose,  and  o'er  the  land 

A  giant  phantom,  waved  its  iron  hand, 
And  checked  the  brawlers  with  their  self-wrought  chain 

Till  all  grew  still.     Then  eame  a  marshalled  band 
And  reared  a  ponderous  throne — which  sore  did  strain 

Upon  the  necks  of  the  perfidious  crowd. 
Last  rose  the  clang  of  arms  o'er  sea  and  land. 

As  the  high  trumpet  broke  sleep's  shadowy  cloud, 
And  that  crowned  Phantom  raised  his  battle  cry  aloud. 
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THE  TRIUMPH   OF  MUSIC* 

BY  JOHN  AN8TEB,  LL,D, 

Lonely  was  .the  blossoming 

Of  the  sad  unwelcomed  Spring ; 

Aiid  Man,  the  slave  of  passions  blind  and  brute, 

A  wanderer  in  a  world  where  all  was  mute. 

Sound  for  the  ear,  or  symbol  for  the  heart 

Was  none  ;  and  Music  was  ^  later  birth — 
The  thoughts,  we  find  no  language  to  imparf. 

Die — and  thus  LoVe  was  dying  from  the  earth. 

Then  of  the  Heavenly  was  there  a  revealing. 

That  harmonized  tne  chaos  of  Man's  breast ; 
Above — around*^within~-the  hidden  feelhig 

•Found  language — Music  is  but  Love  expressed. 
The  nightingale  in  every  rich  love-note 

To  Man  speaks  love  ;  and,  when  the  vexed  wind  rushes 
Throueh  moaning  forests,'  Man*s  inind  is  afloat 

In  the  wild  symphony.     The  liquid  gushes 
Of  the  thin  tinkling  rivulet — the  tone 
Of  Zephyrus,  that  whispers  Flowers  half-blown, 
Tempting  the  lingerers  to  dare  the  May — 
Do  tn^  not  with  them  wile  Man*s  heart  away  ? 
And  oft,  as  in  a  car  of  fire.'elate 

The  soul  ascends,  on  Music's  wings,  in  g1eam» 
Of  momentary  triumph^  to  Heaven's  gate — 

A  happy  wanderer  in  the  world  of  dreams ! 

•  Spell,  that  soothest,  elevatest. 
Language  of  the  land  unknown. 
Music,  earliest  charm  and  latest. 
In  gladness  and  in  gladness  gone ! 

Shrieking  in  his  mother's  arms 

Infant  passions  vex  the  child  -, — 
Murmur  low  the  lulling  charms, 

Pain  b  soothed  and  reconciled. 

Magic  mystery  of  .nun^bers, 
.     Tnine  to  sootiie  away,  and  lighten 
Grief-^and  thine  the  cradled  slumbers 
With  thy  dreams  of  gold  to  brighten. 


To  the  daqce  !— to  the  dance ! — ^*iis  the  summer4ime  of  life 
And  Music  invites — to  the  danc6 — to  the  dance — 

Old  age  fias  its  sorrows,  and  manhood  its  strife. 
Care  darkens  the  forehead,  dispirits  the  glance. 

For  the  weary  hath  Music  its  accents  of  healiiig  ; 

But  in  yobth  what  a  charm  in  each  jubilee-note  ; 
To  the  dance — to  the  dance !— How  the  rapturous  feeling 

Gives  wings  to  the  feet — sends  the  spirit  afloat ! 


*  These  lines  were  written  from  imperfect  recollection  of  a  €i£m%poemy  intro- 
ductory to  a  piece  of  music  of  Spohr's.  ^ 
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With  tb«  Joyous  doth  Music  rejoice ! 

Tis  the  stilly  time  of  night. 

And  the  soft  star-light 

Smiles  in  heaven-^nd— hark — the  guitar ! 
And  hush — 'tis  the  young  lover's  voice 

To  his  own — ^to  his  earthly  star. 

And  she  is  his — in  Yain-.-iq  vain 
Would  woman  burst  the  magic  chain 
Of  love  and  love4nwovcn  sound  i^-^ 
Love-inwoven  Sounds-«-ye  come. 
And  are  language  to  the  dumb, 
Heal  the  wounded  neart-^ttie  hard  heart  ye  wound ! 

To  the  battle— to  the  battle— Hurry  out — 
To  the  tumult-^-4md  the  shriek  and  the  shdnt : 
Hark  the  bugle— how  it  thrills—"  To  the  strife"— 
••  What  is  life?"— and  the  trumpets"  What  is  life?" 
In  every  tune  is  Victory — bow  they  scatter  into  air, 
Before  the  sunny  Music,  clouds  of  doubt,  and  fear,  and  care. 
Already  is  the  triumph  won — ^prophetic  Fancy  weaves. 
Dyed  in  the  blood  of  enemies,  the  wreath  of  laurel  leaves. 

Wild  in  the  war-whoop  your  ominous  voices 
We  hear  o>r  the  battle-field  pealing  aloft— 

Peace  smiles  :  in  her  sweet  smile  the  green  earth  rejoices 
And  welcoming  Music  comes  mellow  and  soft. 

Slow  down  cathedral  aislas  streams  prayer  and  praise, 

As  home  returning  from  the  battle-field 
Their  hands  and  hearts  the  joyous  victors  raise 

To  Him,  wha  in  the  battle  was  their  ahidid. 

Listen  to  the  death-bell  tolling. 
And  its  accents  of  consoling. 
Telling,  to  the  long  oppietsed, 
That  the  weary  is  at  rest. 
To  the  mourner  whispering 
Of  an  everlasting  spring ; 
Soothing,  thus  and  reconciling. 
Softening,  and  to  tears  beguilmg 
With  their  measured  murmurs  deep 
Agony,  that  could  not  weep ! 

Mysterious  tones !  and  is  it  that  you  are 

The  dreamy  voices,  of  a  world  unknown, 
Heard  faintly  from  the  Paradise  afar. 

Our  Fathers'  home,  and  yet  to  be  our  own ! 

Breathe  on  I  breathe  on,  sweet  tones — still  sing  to  me. 

Still  sing  to  me  of  that  angcKc  shore. 
That  I  may  dream  myself  in  heaven  to  be, 

And  fa,ncy  life  and  all  its  sorrows  o'er! 
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NAPOLEONS   MIDNIGHT   RBVlBW. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN   OF  BARON  ZEDUTZ. 

Adapted  to  the!  French  Air,  <«  Le  Petit  Tkmbour." 

BY  BOBBBT  GILriLLAK. 

At  midnight  hour  is  heard 

A  wild  and  wailing  sound  ; 
The  spectre-drummer  leaves  his  gmve, 

Parading  round  and  round  ; 
His  fleshless  hands  they  play 

With  drumsticks  on  the  drum — 
And  now  the  martial  reveille. 

Or  roll-call  notes,  they  come. 
So  strangely  does  he  plasr* 

That,  wakening  to  the  strab. 
Old  soldiers  from  their  gory  sleep 

Start  up  to  life  again ! 
Those  in  the  frozen  north. 

Who  feel  'ncath  Russian  sway, 
And  those  who  from  Italians  grave 

Return  not  back  to-day. 
Arabia's  desert  teems. 

And  Nile  ^ves  up  her  slain  ; 

And  lo  I  in  ghostly  armour  clad. 

They  crowd  the  ranks  amain ! 

And  from  his  midfl%ht  tomb 

The  trumpeter  does  come, 

And  shrilly  answers  with  his  blast 

The  summons  of  the  drum. 
All  on  their  airy  steeds 

The  warrior  throng  are  seen, 
With  many  a  gashed  and  gory  wound. 

And  visage  dark,  I  ween. 
To  grasp  the  flashing  sword 
Their  bony  hands  aspire  ; 
But,  from  their  grinning  skulls,  the  eyes 

Give  out  no  wonted  fire ! 
At  midnight's  lonely  hour 

The  Chief  of  all  the  band, 
On  blanched  steed  comes  slowly  forth 

To  give  the  still  command ! 
He  wears  no  badge  of  war — 

No  mark  of  kingly  fame. 

Nor  plume,  nor  glittering  star 

Aad  splendour  to  his  name. 

A  little  sword  hangs  sheath *d 

His  shadowy  form  beside  ; 

But  all  the  hero's  fire  is  gone. 

And  all  the  monarch's  pride ! 
The  moon  looks  from  the  sky 

On  the  spectral  forms  below. 
And  he  who  reins  the  blanched  steed 

From  rank  to  rank  does  go. 
The  souadrons  greet  their  Chief — 

In  silence  greet  they  him  ; 
Save  when  the  drum  and  trumpet  notes 

Rise  o'er  the  phalanx  dim ! 
Around  him  marshals  come. 

And  generals  bend  the  sword  ; 
And  see !  the  Chieftain  stoops  to  one. 
And  gives  a  whispering  word. ' 
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That  word  flics  round  the  ranks. 

With  lightning  sv^iRnesR  driven. 
'Tia  "  France  !"  their  watchword — "  St*  Helene  !'* 

The  password  qaickly  given. 
'Tis  thtia  at  midnight  hour 

The  spirits  of  the  slain 
Assemble  round  a  mighty  Chief 

That  troubteth  not  agaiu  I 


TIIK    JIUTOBIOGRApTIY    OV    TirE    REV.    BLAI  KTIIORS    M^FLAlL,    LATE    P,P* 

|>F    BALLYJWACWHACKEM. 

Written  by  his  Cousin,  th«  Her.  Plitdlira   MTtm,  RotnHti  Cathiitk  ll«<tor  ot  Ball  jmarfiralUiMii. 

INTRODL^CnON. 

wkli  a  lengthened  face  Rnd  a  Bolemn 
shake  of  the  head, 

**  Ah,  Father  Phedlim,  it*s  all  over 
with  me  :  1  Bnd  I  can  drink  water  tl 
last." 

As  he  spoke  T  saw  a  n[iortified  twist 
in  his  nose,  and  an  abateinPBt  f>f  colour 
which  1  had  never  aoliced  before.  My 
eyes  filled:  but  on  perceiving  my  emo- 
tion, he  said  agjain,  in  his  ciwnimmi- 
table  way, 

**  I  see,  Father  Phedlimj  that  yoa  are 
resolved  our  last  njecting-  shan't  be  a 
dkiy  one,  I>on't  be  so  copious,  man 
alive,  now,  at  all  events.  Is  this  by 
way  of  treat,  because  you  have  heard 
that  I  can  bear  water?  Come,  come;  you 
know  I  never  liked  it  &oft,  except  when 
the  whiskey  and  su^ar  were  convenient 
to  it,  I  did  not  send  for  you  here  to 
^et  pathetic,  but  to  talk  upon  business." 

I  could  perceive,  notwithstanding 
this  effort,  that  his  court lenance  was 
troubled,  and  I  according-ly  assumed 
an  appejiratice  of  firmness  which  was  fo- 
reign to  me.  Knowing  the  value  of  the 
companion  1  was  i\bout  to  lose,  and 
tlikit  my  excellent  friend,  then  gtap- 
pliiig^  with  the  last  attack  of  a  formi- 
dable dropsy,  never  felt  so  happy  aa 
when,  in  the  thirst  of  an  honest  heart, 
he  sat  with  the  decanter  before  him, 
surrniinded  by  bis  choice  companions. 

**  There  ia  one  thing-,  ray  dear  Phed- 
lim,** he  proceeded,  that  puzzles  me ; 
and  it  is  this — why  a  mati  who  never 
drank  a  nag^in  of  oqim  pura  in  all  his 
life  shnuld  come  to  die  of  a  drops t^** 

I  tell  that  the  anomaly  he  men- 
tioned was  striking:  eiiouj^^h,  and  replied 
that  it  migrlit  proceed  in  \m  rase  from 
some  idiosyncrasy  of  constitutitm. 

"  Ay,  ayr  »aid  he ;  "may  be  so:  it's 
un  idiosyncrasy  that  has  moistened  mu 
clay,  any  how;  but  ifou  know  that  1 
never  had  an  idiosyncrasy  for  w  at  her, 
at  iill  evints  :  so  that  it  is  the  more  un- 
accoinilable.  But  I  suppose  it's  not 
uun.iitiral   I'lthrr   that   a    man  who    it 


Having  g-iven  to  mv  late  cousin,  Fa- 
ther Blackthorn  M*tVil,  a  very  solemn 
pledge  upon  hi»  deuth-bed  ihut  I  woiibi 
write  his  antobiography  at  fidl  length, 
I  now,  in  accordance  with  his  earnest 
wishes,  undertake  that  melancholy  task, 
feeling  too  sensible  at  the  same  time 
of  my  own  iticapacity  tti  perform  it  in 
a  manner  wortliy  of  the  subject.  For 
this  reason  I  trust  lliut  snch  errnrs 
and  iuipcrl'ections  as  the  g-oodnatured 
reader  may  discover  cither  in  my  late 
frienirs  bfe,  or  in  my  manner  of  relating' 
it,  he  will,  from  a  feeling  of  kindly 
'  §umpathjfy  look  upon  with  a  lenient  eye. 
Whatever  hurii-hciirted  critics  may  in- 
sinuate about  the  mlntm  fheohgicum^ 
and  the  impkcable  spirit  attributed  to 
priests  of  all  creeds,  I  pay  that  the  man 
who  with  his  own  hand  forgavcj  the  sins 
and  triiii3^reasions  of  so  many,  surely 
deserves  an  ample  share  of  that 
virtue  which  he  practised  towards 
oi  hers.  This  Is  u\\  I  demand,  and  1 
trust  it  will  be  conceded  to  the  siight 
aljerralions  of  one  who.ee  ^ond  <ina- 
iities  so  far  predominated  over  his  fail- 
ings. 

Of  my  lastintervTOW  with  him  I  feel 
it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words,  by  way 
of  justifying  myself  for  the  imptiriant 
underlaking-  which  I  am  about  to  cnm- 
mence.  He  hud  written  to  me  on  the 
ni timing  before  his  death,  to  request 
that  1  would  call  upon  him  forthwith  ; 
mddinjf,  vtiiIi  that  love  of  humour 
whirh,  as  in  the  ca^e  of  Cervantes, 
I  death  itself  could  not  suppress — 
I  *'  If  ymi  do  not  iniike  haste,  it  is 
very  possible  you  may  find  me  from 
home.* 

I  myself,  however,  had  heard  that 
the  hydrophobia,  with  which  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  brief  hut  fertile  ca- 
reer he  had  been  afflicted,  suddenly 
'  "ft  him;  and  1  consetfjuently  knew  that 

s  last  §:lass  w  as  run.  But  Indeed  he 
ipmself  felt  as  conscious  of  this  as  I 
did;  tor  on  seeing  rne  he  exclaimed, 
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fond  of  thetirop  should  in  ttiiro  tjPcoTue 
dropsical.  This,  however,  tantioL  !>« 
helped  now;  I  have  other  thirjgs  to 
speak  of.  In  the  first  pltice,  I  lay  it 
upon  you  as  the  last  injunction  oi'  a 
dying  clargy  to  write  my  Orthobiogra- 
phy,  and  continue  my  life  after  I  am 
aeiid«  I  have  taken  an  active  [Kirt,  u§ 
you,  Phcdlira,  know,  m  Ibrwardiiig  the 
interests  of  the  only  true  church  ;  niid 
I  do  not,  couseqiiently,  wish  to  have 
my  oieraory  forgotten.  Father  M*Fbi! 
was  never  created,  I  should  hope^  to  be 
a  nonentity*  You  will  find  the  mate- 
lialfl  for  my  life  in  the  black  garde  tiu 
•f  and  I  hare  no  donht  but  you  will 

ike  an  efficient  use  of  ihem.  With 
TCBpeet  to  my  property,  do  not  l>e 
angry  if  I  have  forgotten  to  name  you 
us  one  of  my  executois.  I  know  your 
»eal  for  the  church,  and  consequently 
had  a  reason  for  my  want  of  mnuory. 
You  will  not  quarrel  with  me  for  this 
&fter  I  depart.  From  similar  logic  I  have 
declined  to  constitute  you  guardian  to 
my  poor  nephew,  who,  indeed,  will  miss 
his  uncle  when  I  am  g5ne.  There  are 
many  things  to  console  those  whom  I 
Imre  behind  me.  Heresy  is  In  the  lust 
gup:  the  parsons  may  whistle  the 
Ucpraufhinget  over  their  tithes.  Our 
party  it  predotninant ;  Orang<!ism  is  m 
the  dust,  and  we  live  under  the  benign 
guvernmeut  of  our  warm  friend  the 
Earl  of  Molligrub,  one  of  the  most 
Viceregal  governors  that  ever  our  un- 
happy country  tee  ft.  These  are  my 
laat  words,  my  dear  Phedlim;  and  i 
hope  you  will  faithfully'  report  them, 
to  that  they  may  rache  hii*  ctMucly  cars. 
Let  him  obay  Dan,  as  he  has  done, 
and  allow  us — Hie  clargy  of  the  people 
^to  keep  dictating  to  him,  us  Itcruio- 
fore;  let  him  also  keepneuihrtd  on  the 
Tory  side,  and  support  tis  tirinly  as  at 
present:  I  say,  let  him  do  this,  my  dear 
Phedlim,  and  he  will  he  a  Ninth  Bcati» 
tude  to  the  Irish  people — a  ninth  be- 
atitude. «orra  tiling  less — Gwl  fiardon 
me  for  being  profane,  but  sure,  tf  i  am, 
iff  in  a  sacrcil  cause,  at  all  eviiits^ 

He  now  seemed  considerably  ex- 
hausted, and  was  silent,  rather  from 
inabiltty  to  fpeak  than  disinclination. 
After  a  few  minutes,  however,  he  looked 
wittfuny  towards  a  small  decauter,  aod, 
with  a  revival  of  animatinn  for  which  I 
ti'fts  hardlr  prepared,  said, 

"  Phedlim,  what's  that  in  that  atomy 
of  a  decanther  T 

1  examined,  and  finding  it  w*as  water, 
told  him  so. 

Hts    eye   drooped    again,    and    he 


ttvist^d  his  nose  with  a  slow  and  dole- 
ful niution  towards  one  side  of  hia 
face,  and  his  mouth  towards  the  other, 
after  which  he  groaned,  but  did  not 
^peak  for  nearly  a  minute. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  at  length,  "  I  might 
have  known  by  the  size  that  it  con- 
tained nothing  else.  That  decanther, 
Phedlim,  is  a  fresh  importation  ;  it  i» 
uane  of  miue,'* 

I  now  ventured  to  remind  him  of 
maf.ers  that  1  considered  to  bo  just 
then  ioqiortaut  to  his  condition  ;  among 
other  things,  I  told  bim  that  I  waa 
ready  to  hiiar  his  confession,  and  give 
him  absolution  of  his  ^ins. 

It  would  indeed  l>e  impossible  to 
describe  tlie  flash  of  humour  which  for 
a  moment  lit  up  bis  features  as  he 
looked  at  me. 

*•  Foa,"  said  he,  "  a  fifteen  tumbler 
roan — t^ou  absolve  my  sins!  Ah,  Phed- 
lim, my  darling  boy,  dou  t  I  know  you 
too  well  for  that  ?  No,  uo :  like  many 
a  zealous  brother  of  the  robes,  Pm 
thinking  less  of  the  r'Uet  of  our  church 
t!ian  of  her  wrongs.** 

For  some  minutes  afterwards  he  ap- 
peared slightly  unsettled ;  but  it  w  as 
evident  from  such  odd  words  as  es- 
caped him,  that  his  mind  wiis  fixed  upon 
the  prospects  of  ultimate  ascendancy 
for  our  church,  on  which,  in  common 
with  us  all,  his  worthy  heart  hnd  always 
been  fixed. 

**  Earl  Mnlligrub !"  he  murmured — 
'*  the  Ninth  Beatitude  !  yes,  ye?  j  they 
may  whi;»lle  the  Ueprowhhtgtx  over 
their  tithe*?,  any  how:  only  let  Mm  be 
obadient.'* 

I  regretted  deeply  to  Btid  his  heart 
so  much  set  upon  the  concerns  of  this 
transitory  life,  and  once  more  made 
him  an  offer  of  my  spiritual  assistance. 
To  this  he  made  no  reply,  but  turned 
hia  eye  upon  me  with  a  iecr  so  comical 
that  it  reminded  me  of  the  days,  or 
rather  of  the  nights,  when  he  shone 
out  in  the  fulness  of  hie  owu  peculiar 
bumotir. 

I  saw,  however,  that  bis  physical 
powers  were  faai  failing  bim,  for  as  he 
attempted  to  twist  his  nose  and  rnoutli 
in  opposite  directions,  as  was  his  bsibit 
when  he  said  a  good  thing,  the  trans- 
positiim  from  their  nalurtti  places  was 
only  partially  effected.  He  then  moved 
his  head,  withotit  chanj^'^ing  a  muscle  of 
hia  countcnunce,  and  intimated  that  he 
wished  me  to  come  near  bim,  which  1 
did ;  and  although  bis  voire  was  w eak, 
yet  his  words  were  distiTictly  lutelli- 
gilile— 
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"  God  blefs  the  Earl  ol'  MulligrTub» 
Phedlimj  he*a  ihe  Ninth  Bcatitulie  to 
lis.  miy  way.  Gad  bless  tlie  Earl  of 
Mulligrub,  Fhedlim ;  let  liim  m\\y  be 
obadieitt  to  Diiii,  and  all  is  n^\\U  Do 
you  pen  my  Oi  thobiaiiTHpliy  T 

Havii*^  given  expression  to  these 
words,  I  perceived  Qt  once  that  my 
frieod  was  no  more. 

Now*  what  rendered  such  remarkable 
sentiments  still  marc  si^'-nificant  was  the 
fact  that  whilst  he  uttered  them,  and 
even  after  life  had  departed,  the  same 
comieal  look  of  rich  ridicule  M'hich  I 
have  just  described  remained  so  clearly 
impressed  od  bis  reattire«»  that  1  felt 
at  a  losa  to  guess  whether  it  wa?  di- 
recled  ag^auisl  iny  sjiiritual  powers  of 
absolution  or  aguiust  some  lurking' 
motive  of  satirical  contempt  which  iie 
secretly  entertained  for  the  Earl  of 
Mulligrubs  Wheiher,  after  all,  he  con- 
sidered him  more  as  the  vain  and  weak- 
minded  lool  of  our  party,  than  a  sttites^ 
iifau  capable  of  u  ml  erst  an  ding-  and  re- 
cognizing 2sjmi  the  means  we  use  and 
the  ultimate  purpose  for  which  we  use 
tbeiii.  But,  in  truth,  I  am  not  cer- 
tain whether  the  last  gleam  of  the 
departing  humorist's  satire  was  not 
levelled  at  us  both — thiit  is  to  s^y^  at 
my  inward  and  invisible  Grace  and 
Lord  MulUgrub's  Statesmiin&hip.  In- 
deed I  have  little  doubt  of  this,  for 
on  approaching  him  somewhat  more 
closely,  I  observed  that  he  hud,  whilst 
littering  the  words  just  recorded,  at- 
tempted an  unsuccessful  wink,  as  was 
evident  by  a  slight  droop  in  his  right 
eyelid,  which,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  Teat  of  bis  countenance,  aud  his 
obvious  meaning,  seemed  goodhumour- 
edly  to  say — 

*'  Wc  may  publicly  praise  either  a 
tool  or  a  faol  when  hU  knavery  or  folly 


is  necessary  to  onr  designs;  but  let  him 
become  obstinate  or  intra ctablei  and 
then  be  will  soon  ascertain  the  c^titua- 
tion  in  which  we  secretly  hold  him. 
Fiuise  iiA^jne  atf  uauwum  from  i\\v  lips* 
is  only  iin other  name  for  cunttfmpl  at 
heart-** 

And  indeed  no  dying  man  ever 
winked  forth  a  truer  joke  ttian  Uigt 
which  1  have  just  translated,  as  Lord 
Mullignih  ill  his  d^y  might  Im  ve  learned 
from  the  fate  of  his  two  predccessorf 
the  moment  they  became  nnmaiiag*^ 
able  and  dared  to  think  lor  themselves. 

Such  was  littf  Ititt  interview  with 
Father  Blackthorn  M'Elail;  and  sucib 
also  was  hhi  with  I  he  world.  No  man 
ever  stood  forth  yis  a  better  reprefiefi> 
tative  of  Iirisb  hiunour,  or  had  a  juster 
claim  to  be  considered  a  Alercutio  in 
canonicals  than  he.  Like  many  others, 
the  ruling  passion  clung  to  birneven  in 
death;  and  tlwt  vein  of  goodbumoured 
satire  which  ran  through  his  couveraa- 
tion  left  its  impreas  (*n  his  countenance 
when  his  toufjue  could  uo  longt  r  *ihape 
it  into  language. 

With  respect  to  myself,  I  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  his  last 
moments,  in  order  I o  show  the  reader 
that  1  undertake  his  autobiography — 
or,  as  lie  called  it,  his  Orthobiography 
— not  from  any  inclination  on  my  part 
to  cuter  upon  the  execution  of  a  task 
evidently  difficult,  but  merely  firop*  a 
plans  wish  to  comply  with  his  last  re- 
ipiest  so  solemnly  urged*  and  to  redeem 
the  pledge  winch  I  then  gave  him. 
Having  thus  premised  so  much,  by 
way  of  an  introduction,  I  have  the 
honour  to  subscribe  myself,  gentle 
reader,  your  obedient  humble  servant^ 

I'llEIiLlM     M*FL"N, 


CBArCEK  U 


The  subject  of  our  present  memoir, 
the  late  Father  Blackthorn  M' Flail, 
waa  related  both  by  bis  puternal  and 
maternal  side  to  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  familiea  in  Irelaufi  Uis 
mother  being  sister  to  my  lather,  was 
consequently  a  M*Fun,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  she  possessed  the  spirit 
and  janiua  of  our  family  to  ilie  back- 
bone. About  two  centuries  ago  a 
branch  of  our  relations,  bearinu^  the 
family  name,  made  a  hasty  trip  to 
Scotland,  tor  a   rason   that  they  had, 
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but  on  no  other  account  in  life,  where 
they  settled  find  apostatized  almost  in 
one  and  the  same  breath.  They  im- 
mediately chauj^ed  their  names  to 
M*Phnu.  thus  laving  out  the  only  or- 
thographical distinction  that  (iroperly 
intimated  the  character  of  the  family. 
Nut  that  they  all  did  so,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  one  Robert  Btirns, 
a  Scotch  ballad-maker,  met  a  faymale 
descen<lant  of  ours  at  a  holy  fair  in 
Dumfriesshire,  who  gave  her  name 
correctly  enough,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  Mqc^  which  I  am  rather  tncHHetl 
to  thiiik  the  rhypirng  plough  man  left 
out  himscli*,  merely  euphom  graiiut  as 
we  used  lo  say  at  seliCKil  when  scan- 
lung  the  works  of  Pro&oditis.  What- 
ever might  have  heen  tlie  change 
frora  the  Padereen  Pariha  to  the 
•  Westminster  Confession — anil  faith,  a 
bard  crust  to  chew  is  that  l^st — I  feel 
tatisfied  that  ar»mc  branch  of  our 
fcmily  retained*  in  spite  of  the  severe 
spirit  of  Scotch  morality,  a  fair  portion 
<w  the  potato.  A  holy  fair  in  Seot- 
Ifmd  and  ati  Irish  Statioa  at  home  ure 
concatenated  by  a  f>reUy  cortsidcrable 
resemblance ;  and  of  course  the  fnrnier 
i«  the  very  place  in  the  North  where 
the  ileBCCfidanfs  of  our  Irish  M'Fuits 
would  certainly  Ijc  present, 

Theeollateral  branches  of  our  fttmilies 
are  the  M*Kuds.  the  M'Sculf»,  and  the 
M*Flunimery^»  who  were  all  united 
either  bv  blood,  raarriag^e,  or  what  the 
Irish  call  vieaveeiuhip — that  \^,  a  kind 
of  connection  not  immediately  either 
the  one  or  the  oth^r  but  founded  on 
an  approximate  identity  of  feeling,  that 
fyrompts  a  person  to  lean  lowanb  ilic 
inntrTmomal  relatives  of  such  families 
a9  those  who  arc  bis  connexions  by 
Wood  may  happen  to  be  married 
into. 

Boithoon  M'FIail,  the  father  of 
young'  Blackthorn,  was  the  Bon  of  ould 
ktppeen  M* Flail,  nephew  to  the  cele- 
brated Shilleby  M* Flail,  said  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  a  secret  society  in 
Ireland,  called,  in  the  first  iustanee,  the 
Ballvboulteen  Thresh er3»  but  allei^ 
wattU  known  simply  by  the  name  of 
the  Threshecs.  The  M*  Flails  were  a 
Jo^cai  and  disputatious  faction  ;  and 
though  they  praetised  their  logic  onty 
with  the  right  hand,  always  exceptiTig 
yonnz  Blackthorn's  uncle,  KiUhonuc 
M*Fr^il,  who  was  left-baud«*d  ,  yet  tVw 
either  of  individuals  or  faeriou:*,  hud 
any  relish  to  argue  with  tliem  at  all,  in 
eoniequence  of  llieir  appeurmg  too 
directly  to  the  sale  of  intellect. 

Boathoon  M^Klkiifs  marriage  with 
'  aunt,  Molshy  M*Fun»  was  too  good 
btng  to  be  passed  over  in  stlence  by 
^  nnwortHiv  \n\vn\\\AifT  of  their  reve- 
i%«i  wst9  cele- 

br.r  fgh  beauty. 

of  a  powerful  fnnne*  and  comely  mas- 
caline  features,  that  hot  Bosthoon's  taste 
tu  a  hair. 

Of  c^urte  the  worthy  man  had  seen 
my  aunt  Molshy  hefore-hand»  or  he 
could  not  iMve  entertained  such  a 
i/jtic  attach mrnt  towards  her.  Of 
latiachuient,  however,  she  was  u*- 


terly  i^n^jrantj  inasraueh  m  Bosihoon 
had  never  opened  his  Wfs  to  her  in  his 
life  upon  thut  or  any  other  subject. 
Ni^r  was  this  stwprising;  for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  there  was  more  than  a  cock's- 
strhle  of  difference  iu  their  respective 
tit  nations.  Bosthoon,  for  instance,  had 
scarcely  a  second  shirt  to  his  back, 
whilst  my  aiint  Molshy  had  a  hand- 
some fortune  of  two  huu^fred  pounds* 
three  beds,  four  cows,  anil  a  lucky  cmd^ 
in  which  every  female  of  her  blood,  in 
a  direct  line,  for  (he  Itrsf  three  genera- 
tions»  Imd  been  married,  B^Mhomi, 
however,  at  once  rf  solved,  that  what  he 
wanted  iu  point  of  weulth,  ffhould  lie 
mudf  up  in  policy.  He  vtas  a  tali, 
powerful,  indolent  fe!l(>w— in  faet,  an 
adtnirable  exemplifkation  of  the  m 
inei'tiiTt  xvith  a  lair  coniplexioti,  :tnd 
white  brows,  sheepish  lo  his  rft^iii tiers, 
and  without  a  word  tf»  throw  at  a  diig, 
except  when  a  purpose  wna  tn  be 
gEtined,  and  thm  let  Bosihoon  alone. 
Bosthoon,  however,  havin^^  i^^^i  hk  eye 
on  my  aunt  Molshv,  turned  over  in  his 
mind  the  best  mtthod  of  securing  h<T 
to  himself  The  result  t>f  his  medita- 
tions no  <me  knew  (for  Ro^thoon  always 
was  his  own  confid^im,)  until  the  ninth 
morning  after  he  had  begmi  to  rnedi^ 
tate,  when  he  waited  about  eight  of  the 
clock,  A.  M.  cm  the  pi»rish  priest — not 
his  confessor — for  the  curate,  as  being 
a  more  fogitivc  personage,  und  less  a 
fixture  in  ihe  pansb  than  the  other,  is 
usually  honoured  with  the  penitence  of 
sncii  as  are  of  worthy  Boethoon's 
kidney. 

Accorth'ngly,  abcmt  the  hour  afore- 
said, a  tiraid^ — no,  noi  timid  neither,  for 
the  rap  was  a  sturdy  one — but  a  strong, 
ungainly,  knavish,  and  sinister  kind  of 
a  knock,  came  to  Father  M'Flewsthcrs 
dtMjf,  which  was  immediately  opened 
by  the  housekeeper.  A  tidJ,  straggle- 
boned  customer  stood  before  her, 
dressed  in  a  long- bodied,  skirtless  frize 
jackef,  with  a  packet  under  each  arm. 
fiosthoon,  uhosc  hiinifs  fr-id  been  stuck 
in  ihe  pockets,  so  as  lo  run  #hcm  out 
to  collision  on  the  front  of  his  body, 
now  took  one  hand  out,  and  scratching' 
his  fore  top  under  his  hat,  asked — 

"  I^  Father  M'Flewsiher  at  homer 
— at  the  same  time  stretching  otit  a 
hu^re  foot,  cuscd  in  as  huge  a  brog/ie, 
OR  which  he  bent  his  eye  with  an  awk- 
ward stare,  as  if  he  was  atVaid  to  look 
the  housekeeper  in  the  face,  or  as  if 
the  gigantic  dimensions  of  the  foot  had 
never  struck  him  before. 

*•  He  M  at  home"  said  the  house- 
keeper. 
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•*  U  hi8  reverence  up,  ma  am  T  again 
enquired  Bosthoon, 

"  i  believe  lie  is,"  replied  the  house- 
keeper :  **  Is  any  thing'  wroug,  dear?" 

"  Be  porrd  there's  too  much  wrong/ 
said  BusthooD.  '*  Would  jou  be  pluzed 
ma^itm  to  tell  liH  reverence  Lhat  I  want 
very  badly  to  spAke  a  word  wid  him.'* 

He  was  accordingly  brought  into  the 
kitchen  ;  and  in  uhout  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  was  told  by  the  housekeeper  that 
his  revefenee  had  risen,  and  was  waiting 
to  see  hira  in  the  parlour. 

**  What's  your  name  T  said  Father 
M'FlcwBther,  as  he  eniered. 

"  Bfisthotiii  M* Flail,  sir  ;  a  son  of 
ould  Kippeen's — \^  id  the  help  o'  God, 
and  Bohniissiou  to  your  reverencp." 

**  And  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?" 
said  the  priest  ; — "  but,  in  the  first 
place,  take  a  ehair,  and  duo't  stand 
twistingr  your  long  body  and  short 
jacket,  ag  if  your  shirt  was  a  bhster^ — 
looking  into  the  Hoor,  too, as  ilyou  had 
second  sight — and  fxcept  you  can  com- 
matid  at  change  of  hat,  you  ti light  as 
well  not  crash  lhat  excuse  into  atoms, 
its  youVe  doing," 

A  blank  and  grotesque  suiile  settled 
upon  the  huge  white  eye*brows  of  Bos- 
thoon. 

*'  What  do  you  want  with  rae  ?"  again 
enquired  the  priest. 

"  VVhy,  plaseyour  Feverence,  it  isn't 
my  fau't,  any  how.  Vm  willin*  up  to 
this  minute  to  rightify  her — but,  harriu* 
she  saves  her  own  carrectheri  and  mar- 
ries inCt  I  wont  stay  in  the  coonthry — 
so.  as  there's  no  hope  of  that,  1  want  a 
ix*istiuionial  from  your  reverettce  to 
America." 

■*  What  the  dickens  are  you  after, 
BosthiKin  T* 

••  Mulshy  M*Ftm,  sir — God  pardon 
mer 

**  Bosthoon,  my  good  boy,  explain 
yourself  ?** 

"  Be  gorra,  it*s  past  that*  yonr  reve- 
rence. But  she  wont  he  brought  an 
hy  common  sinse,  good  or  bad,  an*  I 
willin'  to  marry  her,  au'  to  do  for  her  ; 
how-aml-ivcr,  if  she  doesn't  choose  to 
succum',  it  can*t  be  helped.  I  was  ready 
to  uiiik*"  un  iiouest  womati  of  her — an' 
the  knows  that — and  if  your  reverence 
would  put  into  the  twistimonial,  that 
Vm  a  welUbehaved  boy,  of  good  morals, 
and  an  honest  fathefia  son,  it  would 
sarve  tne  very  much  beyaut.  Tiiey 
tay,  sir,  there's  great  feed  in*  all  out 
there — six  male^  a  day,  1  hear,  an*  a 
dollard  wages — an'  that  the  sarv  mts  an* 
rnanhers  blacks  an'  whites*  all  sit  at 
the  same  tcrahagr 


"The  iact  is»  you  iheep^faced  scoun- 
drel  •* 

"  Tim  innoeent-ior^'m  t  your  reve- 
rence, I  am — no  doubt — but,  upon  my 
pmlereeTiSt  not  more  so  to  the  eye  than 
/  am  widin  here* — placing  hia  hi  ™ 
paw  upon  his  stomach.  ^ 

**'  Silence,  Bosthoon,  and  hear  roe,— 
The  fact  is,  thiit  you  hi*ve  destroyed 
the  girl,  and  ruined  hrr  reputation  ;  and 
after  having  dr^ne  this,  yuu  now  want 
to  abscond,  »ud  go  to  America/* 

Bosthoon  senitehed  btfhind  his  ear, 
as  if  his  conscience  winced  to  the  s^ty 
core  ot  this  home  charge  from  tlie 
priest.  He  looked  abashed  at  his  reve* 
rence  for  a  moment,  then  at  the  win- 
dow, then  at  the  grate,  and  finally  into 
the  bottom  of  liis  own  hat,  as  if  he 
expected  to  find  there  some  relief  from 
the  deep  And  damning  embarrassment 
into  which  he  made  the  priest  believe 
thut  his  reveTence*8  observation  had 
thrown  him. 

The  reader,  in  the  mean  time«  is  lo 
bear  in  mind,  that  Bo«thoon  had  never 
yet  opened  his  lips  to  my  aunt  Molshy  ; 
and  tuat,  of  course,  the  whole  material 
of  the  dialogue  between  him  ami  the 
priest  was  as  pure  fiction,  on  his  part, 
as  ever  proceeded  from  the  imagination 
of  man. 

**  Yes,  you  villainous  h^Gorgon — 
after  having  destroyed  the  girl — a  da- 
cent  girl,  too — I  know  the  M*Fun& 
well — ^l  am  her  confessor,  you  repro- 
bate, and  acquainted  with  tiie  whole  of 
it  ; — after  having  destrf*yed  her,  you 
want  to  get  a  character  from  me,  and 
then  to  run  otf  to  America,  and  aban* 
don  her  " 

^* Dm' an  afrin  fwei\  I  don*t,  if  she 
will  marry  me — but  if  she  stands  out 
this  way ^" 

"No  wonder  for  her  to  stand  out, 
you  black  guard,  after  what  has  hap- 
pened. But  why  should  she  refuse  to 
marry  you  noiv  T^ 

"  Why,  be  gorni,  sir,  she  stands  up 
for  a  single  life,  God  pardon  her.** 

**  Well— how  is  that  r 

"  She  says,  your  reverence,  that  she 
will  never  n>arry  me  or  any  one  else — 
that  she*ll  live  single,  and  a  vargin,  all 
her  hfe  to  come — then,  agin,  even  if  I 
do  go  to  America,  1  am  sure  my  father, 
for  ray  sake,  would  provide  for  anj 
charge  I  might  lave  behind  me.  1  know 
he  likes  grandchildre." 

'*  But  I  will  take  very  good  care," 
said  the  worthy  priest,  "that  you  shall 
not  leave  the  country  till  you  are  made 
man  and  wife  ;  and  not  even  theo,  un- 
less «Ar  goes  with  you/' 
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••  And  I  am  wiUin'  to  do  iC  replie^l 
BoeUioon  ;  **  but  why  should  she  hould 
out  aguinst  the  marria;^e  hensdi'?  I 
tould  bcr  I'd  bring  her  by  force  to  you, 
and  she  said,  if  1  did,  she'd  deny  every 
word  of  what  I*ve  now  s^id.  So,  what 
am  I  to  do  ?" 

•*  Never  mind  wimt  she  says,'*  said 
the  credulous  priest ;  "  haul  her  down 
here,  and  Til  soon  jjiveyotia  legitimate 
authunty  ovei  her*"' 

Bosthoou,  however,  who  litid  a  pro* 
per  regard  for  his  own  neck,  felt  not 
the  slightest  inclinatiun  to  follow  the 
prit^st's  advice,  **  No — no,"  he  replied, 
**  if  she  wont  do  it  wiUiidy,  the  dlvjl  a 
one  o*  ine  will  foree  her.  Site  may 
ijike  her  way,  an'  /7i  take  mne.  As  to 
the  twistiuiunialt  if  your  revereiiee 
wont  give  it,  why,  be  gurra,  1  must 
only  do  without  iL  In  the  maoe  time, 
I  hope  that  your  reverence,  for  niy 
take,  as  Tin  about  lavio'  the  eounthry, 
wont  be  aayio'  any  thing  regardin'  what 
paaficd  betune  m — wishia'  your  reve- 
rence a  good  nyominT 

Boslhoon^$  puiut  w us  gained  ;  for  ere 
three  days  had  elapsed  the  woithy 
priest,  in  the  height  of  his  indignation 
ag-dinst  his  baseness  and  treachery,  hud 
»ent  the  history  of  my  uunt  Moishy^s 
fabricated  weukness  to  the  uttertnoat 
ends  of  that  and  the  adjoining  parishes. 
In  fact,  Boiithoon  had  made  Father 
M'Flcwsther  hirrjeielf  the  principal  cri- 
minal in  the  scandal  ;  arid  the  upshot 
was,  that  the  M'Fune  finding  uunt 
MoUhy*s  character  blo^  n  upoo^  and  by 
such  a  competent  authority  as  the  priest 
of  t)ie  parish,  deemed  it  better,  us  there 
was  no  calling  in  the  scandal  to  murry 
her  to  Bostboon  at  once  ;  and  u  e  need 
scarcely  add,  that  Father  M'Flewsther's 
advice  strongly  conlributed  to  fix  them 
in  this  rcsolutiim. 

Such  was  the  thnplicHt/  of  Bosthoon 
M* Flail — and  Father  Blackthorn  was 
hii  son. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  detail  of 
their  wedding, which,  indeed,  presented 
the  usual  traits  to  be  founa  at  such 
festivities  in  Ireland — that  is  to  say,  a 
pleaiant  alternation  of  mirth  and  ptig- 
Dacitv,  It  coulfl  not  indeed  pass  with- 
out tnis  necessary  admixture  of  enjoy* 
mcnt.  The  M' Flails  from  a  spirit  of 
L^fiimily  pride,  and  a  determination  to 
lA^pri'Hi' rve  the  consistency  of  their  cha- 
racter, could  not  allow  the  M'Funs  to 
have  it  all  their  own  way.  Nor  could 
the  M'Funs,  on  the  contrary,  allow  the 
M' Flails  to  turn  such  a  scene  of  convi* 
\tal  hilarity  iuto  a  continuous  battle. 


The  opposition,  therefore,  between  the 
contending  principles  of  the  two  par- 
ties, produced  those  agreeable  bghts 
and  shudows — in  other  word?,  that  fun 
and  lighting',  which  m  eniineritly  dis- 
tinguish the  Irish  climute  and  the  Irish 
heart  from  all  others  witli  which  1  hap- 
pen to  be  acquainted,  or  of  which  I 
have  ever  read. 

In  other  countries,  it  is  true,  and  I 
ani  forced  to  atlmit  it,  that  Bosthoon's 
most  signal  exploit,  at  his  own  wedding 
would  have  been  looked  on  as  a  kind  of 
small  sacrilege,  Bosthoon,  however, 
who  was  not  a  theologian,  and  no  great 
shakes  of  a  moraliisi,  felt  no  remorse  in 
perpetrating  the  exploit  1  have  alluded 
to.  In  plain  truth,  then,  as  it  was 
family  agiunst  family— ihe  M' Flails 
against  the  M'Funs,  backed  by  the 
M' Flummeries  on  one  side,  and  the 
M*Scut9  on  the  other — honest  Bos- 
thoon, whose  sympathy  witlj  his  new 
connexion  was  loo  fresh  to  be  practi- 
cal, entertained  no  scruple  at  all  in 
giving  to  his  own  father-in-law  the 
**  era  me"  of  a  sound  drubbing.^ — 
This,  however,  though  looked  upon  by 
his  relations  as  heroism  of  no  ordi- 
nary character,  was  inferior  to  that 
whicli  Molsby,  his  bride,  acting  under 
an  indignant  sense  of  filia]  duty» 
achieved  for  herself.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  unpleasantly  particular;  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  Bosthoon  went  to  his 
nuptial  couch  that  night  with  a  broken 
head,  and  that  the  hand  by  which  it 
was  broken,  was  the  same  that  had  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  pliglited 
to  him  its  troth,  when  its  fair  owner 
promised  him  love,  honour,  and 
ohcdkncc.  Some  mark?,  I  admit,  she 
did  receive  in  thus  signalizing  herself, 
but  then  Bosthoon  expressed  deep  con- 
trition in  the  course  qT  that  night  for 
having  inflicted  ihtm,  and  Molshy  as- 
sured him  she  was  perfectly  satisHed. 

From  this  forward,  they  lived  har- 
moniously enough  together.  The 
gambolings  of  Bosthoon  during  the 
honey-moon,  though  uncouth,  were 
not  disagreeable  to  hi^  strapping  bride. 
Taking  them,  therefore,  each  as  ihe 
representative  of  their  class,  it  is 
eno*igh  to  say  that  they  were  very  well 
paired,  and  that  ^he  a$  a  M'Fun  was 
quite  a  match  for  him  as  a  M'Flaii 

In  this  way  things  went  on  well 
enough  on  both  sides,  for  about  two 
months,  when  one  evening  as  Bosthoon 
and  his  wife  sat  togelhcr  enjopng  a 
comfortable  tete-a-tete,  he  noticed  a 
peculiM  euibarraesmcnt  of  manner  in 
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his  amiable  partner  for  which  he  could 
not  account.  He  saw  very  well  that 
the  bashfui  creature  was  labouring 
under  some  erimordinary  secret  which 
»be  fell  a  bluahiiig  rthictance  to  dis- 
close. BoftthooQ,  of  cuurpe,  was  sorely 
puzzled  US  to  what  the  nature  of  her 
commii  nidation  could  bei  Tor  ns  he  had 
litile  kiiuwled^e  of  the  sei,  or  of  their 
teasing  agreeahle  motjds  and  whims. 
ao  waa  he  sig-nally  deficient  in  thitt 
ngacity  which  so  often  enaMes  wit  tn 
anticipate  c^tpfrienre.  Thouitfh  de- 
ficient iu  peuctraiion,  however,  lie  was 
DO  fool,  and  consequently  took  a  most 
excellent  method  of  making-  her  aban- 
don that  coijuettirth  fondness  which 
she  seemetl  di3post*d  to  work  up  into 
ttothin^  less  thdn  a  mystery.  Tliis  im- 
perturbable inditi'erence  on  \m  part 
Bucceeded,  Moleh y*  afler  patting^  bim 
on  th«^  cheek,  and  fiUyf'dly  shaking-  a 
pair  of  CLtrs  (his,  iif  course,}  neariy 
^wA  to  BottomX  at  length  ^aid, 

"  Bo5tboon»  darlio." 

"  Wdl,  Molsh/ 

Mohh  hunjf  down  her  head,  first 
giving  him  a  timid,  pleitt^aut^  iii^niBcant, 
roguish  gifvnce  from  ibc  tail  t>f  her  eye, 
after  which  she  phiced  the  [lalrn  of  her 
light  hand  on  that  t>f  her  \t%  and 
began  to  iuspect  the  joints  of  her 
fingers,  passinsr  hrr  left  thumb  over  the 
back  of  the  right  band,  which  was  up- 
permost, and  seeming-  lo  examine  thetn 
joint  by  joint. 

♦*  What  wor  you  goin  to  say,  my 
thracle  T 

**  Oh,  had  scran  to  yu>u,  Bosthoon  \ 
yon'rthe  dickeim!" 

*•  How,  darlin  ?" 

**  (io  if»  the  sarra,  the  aevei  a  one  o' 
me  will  tell  ynu.*" 

"  Well,  Jewell,  «ure  1  can't  help 
that?" 

**  Oh,  but  Bosthoon — sure— no  ;  bad 
cess  to  the  wcir<i.  Still,  I'll  take  one 
my  self,  so  I  will — (a  huge  smack  in- 
dicted <>ji  Bosthoon,) 

"  Bedad/'  said  Bosthoon,  licking  his 
lips,  '*  thjitV  what  1  cnU  doin  it  honest. 
Faix,  Molsh,  you  laid  your  KhouldrT  to 
it  there.  Upon  my  purty,  that  wrti  a 
sappy  one/' 

**  But,  Bosthoon.  jewel  and  darlin, 
you  doft'l  know  what  1  hiive  to  tell 
you." 

**  No,  in  Irolh,  Molahy,  but  I  hope 
ril  hear  it  soon.** 

'*  Go  way  wid  you,"  she  replied  in  a 
pet,  **  you  have  no  curosity ;  the 
never  a'  kiss  111  give  you  this  month 
to  come/' 


"  Faith*  I  suipecteti  as  mtreh  by 
reason  of  that  last  one»  It  would  corer 
three  weeks  and  nine  days  any  how  ; 
but  why  have  I  no  curosity,  goslin  T 

**  Bekase,  you  hav*n't/* 

**  Well*  sure  Vm  the  less  like  a  wo- 
man, Moleh*" 

Here  his  indi0erence  to  her  secret 
influced  Mol&hy  to  show  strong  symp- 
toms of  getting  pathetic,  which  u 
always  the  deniier  retort  of  a  woman. 

**  Vou  may  thrate  me  as  bad  as  yoti 
plase,  Bostlioon,  but  I'm  not  in  a  state 
to  be" — 

Here  her  tears  came  with  great 
fluency,  and  Bosthoon's  indolence  was 
actually  stirred  mto  something  like  in- 
terest in  consequence  of  her   emotion. 

♦*  But  darlin,"  he  replied,  "  tell  me — 
tell  your  own  Bosthoon,  at  waost  what 
is  wrorrg  ?"* 

**  Wrong*,"  said  Molshy.  drying  her 
eyes,  and  with  something  of  a  proud 
but  indignant  feeling,  **  wrong,  there'* 
nothing  wrong  ;**  then  all  at  ooce» 
gliditig  into  caresses  and  endearments, 
she  added  tenderly, 

^  No,  darlin,  jewel — no,  my  own 
Bosthoon,  there's  nothing  wrong  wid 
me — no,  jewel,  hut  the  conthrakry!* 

Her  voice,  while  uttering  these 
words*  sank  by  degrees  into  a  tone  of 
most  affectionate  and  significant  con- 
fidence. 

"  Faith/'  said  the  obtuse  husband, 
**  Tm  as  proud  as  a  pay  cock  that  there's 
nothing  wrong  wid  you*  Why  you 
frightened  the  life  out  o'me,  I  thought 
you  had  ctytch  this  complaint  that*s 
goin/" 

Mobhy,  seeing  that  all  the  ustial 
inueiidofs  iu  such  cases  were  absolutely 
lost  npon  bim,  bent  her  face, and  placing 
her  lips  to  his  car,  saidi 

"'  Whisper,  jewel." 

She  must  have  disclosed  somethii  _ 
of  singular  importance,  for  Bosthoon 
on  bearing  it,  raised  his  head,  and  fas- 
tening- his  grry  eyes  upon  her  with  a 
grin  of  delight,  that  raised  his  white 
heavy  brows  halfway  up  his  forehead, 
and  distending  his  mouth  chuckle  after 
chuckle,  until  it  almost  reached  those 
ears  the  reader  wots  of,  exclaim  ml, 

"  Tnndhcr  and  whiskey,  do  you  tell 
me  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  T  do,  Bosthoon,  Yes.  I  do. 
darlin,  jewel,  and  now  don't  you 
like  me  betther  than  ever  ?  Don*t 
you  now  ?  Tell  me,  Bosthoon, 
darlin  ?" 

There  was  no  verbal  reply  given  to 
this  fjuery,  bttt  a  powerful  grappltni^ 
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tuatcK  imraeiliuCely  took  pkcci  wliicli 
from  the  loudness  and  tVeqneut^v  of  the 
smacks,  bore  a.  strong  resemblance  to 
what  is  cuHeii  a  rumiiug  fim  in  u  regi> 
ment  of  ca%^alry. 

We  cannot  dwell  Inii^  ujmn  this 
scene,  far  the  fact  is.  that  the  billings, 
tnd  coiitg9,  and  TutbiiingF,  and 
niir»ing'S|  and  u  Idsperhi^'^s,  and  squei.'^ 
iilgs,  and  pre^^iurtig,  witli  tlio  other 
Udoseosi'^'al  endearnienta  thut  make 
tJie  honey-moon  look  Hke  a  be- 
tlubberetl  cak^  f»f  liquorice  in  die 
butids  of  two  over-grown  cliddrt'U, 
nmy  all  do  very  well  in  the  proper 
place,  but  to  a  spectator  they  arc  in  th(^ 
loeaxi  time  anything  but  delicate  or 
a^ecable. 

8iiU  we  cannot  help  assuring  our 
renbders  tlt^t  when  this  billing  iniitch 
between  Bositliunn  and  Molshy  was 
over,,  he  once  again  exp-tiiided  bis  ca- 
vernous iiinutb  into  a  gap  ibut  resem- 
bled ihe  clef^  of  an  cai thquake,  and 
rdjaing  his  huge  brows*  one  after  ano- 
ther like  the  luuibering  purtculli^  of  a 
drawbridge,  at  ihe  same  time  exposing 
the  whites  of  his  eyes,  he  gazed  upou 
her  with  ati  ugle   which   we  can  com- 

{>arc  to  Dotbiug  except  thediscoiisulale 
ook  of  a  dying  calf. 

Molshy  in  return  gave  him  a  diffi- 
dent but  playful  pat  on  the  fiice,  which 
were  it  not  fnr  a  further  dis^closure  that 
she  had  to  make,  would  have  led  to  a 
repetiiiou  of  tlie  scene  we  have  de- 
clined to  describe  ub  being  rather  too 
sweet  for  mere  lookers>on. 

*•  Bo^thoon»   behave,    dear — behave 
iiow«     Sure  1  have  more  to  tell  you,^' 
"  What !  more  good  news  of  the  same 
kind  ;  begad  you're  worth  goo  Id/' 

'*  No,  jeweh  its  cuusarnin'  my  health 
for  the  last  two  or   three  i\ny^.     Ynu 
know,  yourself,    1    never  cartrd  much 
abtiut  what  Vxn  spakiu'  of,  ultliough   I 
could  take  an  odd  i»up    now  and   thin 
whiii  I  goi  it/" 
"  A  Slip  o'  what,  my  tbracle  ?*' 
••  Arm,  Bofithoon,  don^t  you  see  what 
I  mane  i*** 
"  Failh,  I  don't  think  I  do,  but  let  us 
n  tir^t,   and  then    I  may  get  a 
liise  ol  it," 
L*  1  iccl  quare  for  u  sup  r/  w  hti«key/' 
X*m  want  a  sup  of  whiskey.    W'ell 
I  you  muMgt't  it      ril  lb  rale  you  to 

*re  of  a  na^^fgin,  or  half  a  pint  iu  the 

BUirket  on  next  Sutunlay.  vVont  that 
be  something  'f  Buds  !  woman,  couIdn^t 
you  leli  me  at  waust  that  you  wanted 
It?* 

U  it  me  want  it,   Bosthoon,  jewel  ! 


Oh,  the  florra  sup  for  my  part  ever  Td 
care  ibout  it ;  sure  it  s  not  thut  at  all, 
dear" 

"  Cpoii  my  purty,  thin,  it  looks 
divilii^h  like  it,  thracleen.  if  \i*a  not 
tbtit,  then  wbut  is  it,  couxy  ?" 

"  The  never  a  one  of  hiui  understands 
me  a  bit,  so  he  doesn'L  Sure  it's  not 
mc  thai  wishes  for  it, 'Buithona." 

**  By  my  soid,  an  it's  nut  me  thm, 
M^jlsh  ;  and  who  the  put  k  is  it,  for 
there  8  but  tlie  two  <>f  uh  Y'* 

M<diby's  euuiempt  whs  heginniTig  to 
rise  at  Bosthoon 's  stupidity  and  «law- 
ness  of  apprehension,  but  checking 
this,  she  proceeded  in  a  wheedling  and 
conHdenlial  tune, 

"  Sure  it  wtmldn'l  be  right  to  refuse 
it  to  me  fiotVf  lto>tlioon — nuw  man 
alive,  I  mightn't,  or  si)melio*iy  elae 
mightn't  be  the  bcHf  r  of  not  getting  it  ; 
ouly  two  of  us  ! — the  8(»rrow  one  but 
you're  brig  ill/* 

Bosthoon  expanded  his  grey*  eyes, 
and  first  looked  at  Molshy  with  a  sadly 
puzzled  couiiteimuce,  atler  which  he 
casta  be \\ibiered  glance  slowly  aboiiLlhe 
ro<»m,  and  again  hxed  bis  eyes  on  Molsh 
without  appearing  one  whit  the  ^user* 
Molsh  felt  that  she  was  reduced  to  the 
alternative  as  before  of  I  becoming  her 
own  inlerfireter ;  so  heiidiug  her  face, 
again,  and  putting  her  lips  to  his  ear, 
she  suid, 

*'  Bosthoon,   whisper  jewel/* 

And  in  a  few  words  she  conveyed 
the  cominuiiication  and  received  an 
answer  dmilar  to  the  last. 

"Tondherand  whiskey,  Mobh,  my 
thrarle,  do  >'*"  It'll  «^ie  so,** 

**  Ves  I  tin,  It  lid  1  fetl  very  qua  re 
for  want  of  a  suj*.'* 

Now,  the  reader  ignorant  of  physi- 
ology may  not  see  the  direct  bearing 
which  the  circuuistaiiera  1  am  now  de- 
tailing are  caleuldtcd  to  have  on  the 
life  and  character  of  hi  in  whu  is  the 
subject  of  my  autobiography.  This, 
however,  will  be  better  explained  by 
what  1  am  about  to  narrate. 

Bosthoon  no  sooner  understood  the 
nature  of  the  longing  desire  expressed 
by  Molshy  for  the  sup  of  vi  his  key, 
than  he  put  a  pint  bottle  in  his  pocket 
and  went  off  to  Peter  Byrne's  public 
house,  at  the  cross-roflds,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  the  desired  beveingis 
for  her. 

The  truth  is,  howevcr,tbai  one  cause 
of  his  alacrity  tu  couq*ly  with  the 
wishes  of  his  wife  proceeded  from  the 
simple  fact  that  from  the  moment  she 
meuiioned  the  whiskew  he  felt  his  own 
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longing  for  it  nearly  as  powerful  as 
her'a.  f^Bosthoori  w^ks  never  the  fellow 
to  tliiich  from  bis  glass,  and  indeed 
there  was  scarcely  a  man  in  his  natiTc 
country  who  p osseins eti  a  head  more 
impervious  to  its  influciice  than  hid. — 
On  reaching^  the  cros3*(aada,  like  a 
dutiful  hijsi*and,  he  lost  no  time  io  get- 
ting hi!)  bottle  tilled  with  the  beist 
whiskey  the  house  allbrded,  with  wliith 
he  would  have  iiu mediately  returned 
Jjomc»  were  it  not  for  the  very  natural 
circumstance  of  bis  meeting  a  few  of 
iiisneii^hbours  who  wereiroing'  to  have 
something"  to  drink.  Bostboon  passed 
to  an  inTier  room,  and  without  much 
reluctance  sat  dE>wn  aionsr  with  them, 
placing^  bis  bottle  of  whiskey  un  the 
ground  by  the  side  of  his  chair.  Glass 
followed  glass  for  an  hour  or  two, 
during  which  time  they  «aiig  wnd 
chatted  witli  great  cheerfulness  and 
good  humour.  Indeed  lor  the  last 
twenty -five  or  thirty  minutes,  their 
mirth  was  excessive,  so  ranch  so  that  in 
Bostboon*a  opinion  there  was  a  potnid 
of  laughter  to  every  ounce  of  joke. — 
Tbey  drank  his  own  health  with  great 
glee,  then  MoUhy's  and  young^  Bos- 
thoon'f,  Bnd  accompanied  each  toast 
with  {>eals  of  mirth  that  made  the 
house  ring.  At  length  he  remembered 
the  state  of  earnest  expectation  in 
which  he  had  left  the  wife,  and  al\er 
bidding  them  a  hearty  good  tnght^  he 
put  his  bottle  in  his  pocket,  and  re- 
turned home,  somewhat  cresifalleuj  we 
Edmit,  in  consequence  of  having  de- 
layed so  long  upon  so  important  u  raei- 
sage. 

**  Ojeh,  Bosihoon^  darlin,''  aaid  the 
wife,  *•  but  I  thought  you'd  never  come, 
an  me  the  way  l*m  in  ! 

**  Why  I  met  with  a  few  friend?,  and 
►  could  neither  by  book  or  crook  g^^t 
away  from  them.  But  never  mind, 
Mobhi  here's  a  [lint  of  stulf  that  *ud 
take  a  tear  off  a  pig,  my  tbracle*  Get 
me  a  glass*" 

He  immediately  filled  her  a  glafts, 
which  she  no  sooner  tasted,  tbau  with 
B  fttrong  shudder  of  aversion  she  laid 
it  down,  eiiclaiming — 

*'  By  the  blessed  saints,  Bosthoon 
man  alive,  it's  pure  w  at  her/ 

**  Watber  my  thmclr,"  replied  the 
astonished  husband,  "did'nt  I  taste  the 
wliiskey  out  u  the  pint,  at'orc  it  wint 
into  tlie  bottle/ 

He  then  filled  a  glass  for  himself,  and 
found  that  Molshy  wa*  certainly  righl, 
nor  unless  she  herself  had  Been  through 
the  trick,  which  his  boon  coiDpanions 


played  upon  him  by  excharsgiiig  hij 
whiskey  for  water,  would  he,  by  any 
means,  have  discovered  it* 

"  Ob,  Bostboon,  darlin,"  said  the 
wife.  **  I  feel  very  poorly." 

"  Don't  be  poorly,  Tiuckey,  111  get 
you  another,  and  bate  the  w'ortii  of  a 
gallon  upon  the  first  o*  the  skamers  I 
meet" 

'*  It's  too  late,  jewel — it*s  too  late 
now ;  the  b arrays  done,  Bosthoon,  dar- 
lin  J  the  harm's  done."* 

"  Why,  I  won't  be  long  out  j  sure 
rU  be  here  wid  it  in  no  time.  And  if 
1  meet' — - 

"  No,  no,  dear — you  won't  go  out 
any  more  to-night,"  she  replied,  a|)- 
prehensive  of  hi*  getting  into  a  quarrel, 
a  propensity  at  which,  notwithstanding 
his  ehiggisbuess.  be  was  rather  active  ; 
"  no,  no,  darliu\  all  the  harm  is  done  ; 
it's  gone  atf  o'  mo  ;  so  that  even  if  I  hiid 
it,  it  would  be  no  use  " 

Mrs,  M* Flail,  in  truth,  had  stated 
the  tact  ;  the  hurm  had  been  done  in 
consequence  of  Bosihoon's  having 
bungled  the  performance  of  so  simple 
a  (uatter  as  carry  iug  borne  a  pint  of 
whiiikey  to  bis  longing  and  loving 
wife. 

Thus,  gentle  reader,  have  I  ae- 
coumed  on  natural  j>rinciples  for  that 
indomitable  h^drop/wbia  which  their 
6r;it>born  son  was  alUicted  with,  as  well 
as  for  that  facetious  propensity  to  good 
liijuor.  which  formed  so  agreeable  a 
quality  in  bis  character. 

It  has  been  gcneralU  observed,  and 
experience  confirms  the  observation, 
that  genius,  talent,  and  all  the  more 
striking  points  of  character  are  in- 
herited from  the  mother  To  this, 
however^  there  have  undoubtedly  been 
many  outstanding  exceptions.  As  for 
Father  M*  Flail,  he  bad  ttie  singular 
good  fortune  to  verify  not  oidy  the 

fenerai  rule  but  the  exception  also, 
t  was  remarked  of  bis  mother,  that 
from  the  occurrence  of  tin:  incident  we 
have  just  mcotioued,  uutd  the  time 
of  her  death  she  never  could  relish 
water,  except,  as  the  quack  said, 
"  when  more  or  less  diluted  with 
whiskey,"  From  her  this  naturally  de- 
scended to  iver  son,  as  did  that  readi- 
ness to  use  the  cudgel  for  which  his 
whole  fdraily  by  the  father  i  nde  were 
noted. 

Since  their  marriage,  Bosthoou':f  af- 
fection for  Mol-«liy  grew  very  fdst.  It 
was  indeed  im|m'»sible  to  Hnd  a  couple 
happier  in  eacti  other.  Quarrels  they 
htid   few  or  nunc,  for   Bostboon  was 
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heavy  in  his  inte1le<:t  and  eaay  in  hia 
temper,  except  when  powerfully  pro- 
voked, or  when  Q  point  was  to  be 
gained.  Molshy  was  also  of  a  placid 
diBposition,  unless  upon  rare  occasions, 
ana  both,  as  I  have  said  befoie,  were 
adrnirably  adapted  to  each  other.  In 
this  way  they  lived  a  pattern  of  conju- 
gal attachment  to  their  neighbours, 
whilst  in  fAirs  and  markets  they  were 
equally  conspicuous  for  a  Bocial  spiriL 
No  two,  standing  In  the  same  relation 
towards  each  other,  ever  took  their 
naggin  or  half  pint  with  greater  com* 
fort,  or  set  the  world  n*ore  decidedly 
at  defiance  after  they  had  taken  it. 

The  period  for  Molsliy's  confinement 
however,  was  now  drawing  near,  and 
Host  boon  was  literally  on  the  tiptoe  of 
expectalinn.  His  manner  and  dispo- 
sition were  now  cojisiderably  changed. 
Instead  of  crooning  over  the  old  lachry- 
mose airs  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  dole  out  with  suth  a  dismitl  drawl, 
be  confined  hhnself  altogether  to  brisk 
and  lively  tunes,  such  aa  *^  Drops  of 
Brandy,"**' The  Black  Joke"  ^^  Deed 
an*  you  Sha^nt "  **  Harvest  Hoiue,"  and 
others  that  were  of  a  cheerful  and  ap- 
propriate character  ;  for  Bosthoou,  in 
something  of  a  prophetic  spirit  and  a 
grateful  heart,  considered  it  as  a  time 
verv  proper  for  rejoicing. 

Such  was  their  condition  and  pros- 
pects, when  one  morning  Molshy  rose 
up  and  and  after  breakfast,  addressing 
her  husband  with  rather  a  thoughtfub 
if  not  a  disturbed  brow,  said — 

"  Boat  boon,  dear." 

"  Well,  Molsh,  my  Tiuckey  ?" 

•*  Tm    not    asy   in    my   mind    this 

>miri\  the  Lord  be  praised !'' 

"  Why,  Molsh  T 

•*  Why,  in  regard  of  a  dhrame  1  had 
last  night — the  Lord  guard  me  an' 
what  Vm  carry in\ 

**Amin,  1  pray  Jasus  this  day,  re- 
sponded Bostnoon,^*  luruing  his  grey 
eyes  upon  her  with  the  stare  of  a  man 
who  had  seen  a  ghost.  '*  What  was 
the  dhrame.  Mot  sheen  ?  Let  us  hear 
il  any  how." 

«  Whv — och  ihroth.  I  donna  what  to 
ntuke  ot  it  ;  it  was  a  qua  re  one — the 
nerra  one  but  I'm  ashamed,  so  I  am. 

•*  Is  it  wid  me — wid  your  own  Bos- 
thoori.  you'd  be  ashamed?*' 

•*  Why,  it**  so  a  II  a  re  ;  but  sure  any 
how,  it's  oniy  a  dhrame.  an'  they  say 
that  dhrames  go  by  coathraries." 

"  Well,  now  for  it." 

*♦  Why — but  Bosthoon,  you  mus'nt 
Uugh  ;  the  sorra  one  if  you  do,  hut  Til 
»typ  short,  and  won't  tell  it." 


*'  Out  wid  Jt — out  wid  it." 

"  Why,  ha,  ha,  ha^ — tbrotb  I  can't 
help  laughin'  myself.  I  dhramed  thin 
that  I  was  brou;^ht  to  bed  of  a  black- 
thorn staff,  wid  a  priest*s  surplus  on 
the  one  end  of  it,  an*  the  sorra  purtier 
blackthorn  ever  my  eyes  beheld." 

NoM",  whenever  Boathoon  was  sorely 
puzzled,  bis  countenance  assumed  an 
expression  of  most  significant  vacancy* 
On  this  occasion  the  earnest  stare 
remained,  but  all  the  other  features  of 
his  face  became  lapstjd  or  entangled 
into  each  other,  in  a  manner  so  ludi- 
crously grave  and  perplexed,  that  no- 
thing but  great  command  of  muscle 
cuuld  prevent  a  stranger  on  looking  at 
I  lie  in  from  indulging  in  excessive  mirth. 

**  Oyeh  Molsh  !  brought  to  bed  of 
a  Blackthorn  !" 

"  Ordy  in  my  dhrame,  sure,*' 

**  Derryduges  I^ — be  the  shamrock, 
there^s  something  in  that,  Molsh  !  How 
will  we  get  the  sinse  out  of  H  T 

"  Fm  not  out  o*  the  notion  of  goin' 
to  th  e  n  r  iest  yi  bout  i  t.  Fatlicr  M*  Fl  e ws- 
ther,  they  say,  knows  everything/* 

**  He  that  knows  every  thing,  may 
know  a  thing  or  two  too  much,  Molsh  j 
besides,  he*d  only  call  you  a  fool,  for 
runnin'  to  tbrouble  him  about  a  Black- 
thorn you  never  saw  only  in  a  dhrame." 

'^  But  what's  to  be  done  ?'*  said  the 
wife.  "  I'm  not  at  all  aisy  in  my  mind 
since  I  di'i'mi  it— nor  wont,  till  I  hear 
the  mania*  of  it." 

Dcspentely  was  the  husband  per- 
plexed at  a  mystery  so  completely  out 
of  the  range  of  his  thought  as  this  was. 
Women,  however,  possess  a  readier 
talent  for  solving  small  dirticnlties  than 
men  J  a  fact,  of  which  Molsh,  after  a 
few  minutes*  close  attention,  gave  am- 
ple proof. 

*^  I'd  iiould  goold  to  silver/  she  ex- 
ciaimed,  "  I  have  it,' 

*'  Faith,  Fm  not  disputing  that,"  said 
the  husband. 

"  I'm  spakin'  of  the  manin',**  she  con- 
tinued, '*  and  here  it  is — the  pTiest*8 
surplus  signifies  that  hell  be  a  priest," 

'*  And  what  part  of  a  pricst*8  gear  is 
his  surplus  Y*  enquired  Bosthoon. 

•'  Why,  it's  the  white  shirt,  man-alive, 
that  he  puts  on  bim  of  a  Sunday." 

"  But  how  will  yon  rekinsile  the 
biackihorn  an*  the  surplus  ?*'  continued 
BostliQon  again. 

-*  Why,  it  Big ni ties,  that  hell  be  a 
thurn  in  the  side  of  the  heretics,  an*  a 
black  thorn,  too,  to  them,** 

*'  Be  the  shamroguc,  MoUh,  that's 
great  arguin'  etirirely — almost  as  deep 
as  Scripthcr.    Faith,  you  df^sarvc  a  sup 
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o*  something  for  that,  find  mtiit  get  it, 
too»  Come,  hand  out  the  hoitle — hy 
the  thrpc  blessed  Itives,  we'll  ilnirk  suc- 
t'e^s  to  younnr  Father  Blat^kthorn  in 
spite  o'  the  world,  an'  long  life  to  liira.** 
N«»  man  oouhl  si'i?  a  dixrk  or  difficult 
jiiiirir,  wliinj  tliily  und  K5iti«factorily  ex- 
pkint'd,  belter  than  Bosthoon^  H«, 
tliCTi?forp,  chirj:^  to  hh  wifc^s  interpre- 
tation of"  the  dreurn  with  a  pertinacity 
worthy  of  his  character.  In  point  of 
fact,  he  was  n^mrly  as  proud  of  young 
Blackthorn  before  he  entered  upon  the 
stage  of  life  at  all*  a§  ever  he  wa^  ufier- 
wanJs.  A  more  literal  individ^ial  could 
not  possibly  exist.  If  he  mij^ht  he  said 
to  calculate  at  all  upon  a  mere  specu- 
lative point,  which  is  a  mBtter  not  easily 
seUl***!,  it  is  certain,  that  he  never  for  a 
moment  took  ^iieh  a  ihin^  us  a  contin- 
gency into  consideration .  It  entered 
not  once  into  his  head,  for  instance, 
that  his  wife  rai^ht  present  him  with  a 
daughter*  inslewd  of  a  son  ;  und  when 
she  polnt€ii  out  to  him  Ihe  probahi)ity 
of  such  an  event,  he  treated  It  witn 
gfcat  Bcorn^  and  stuck  to  the  dreani  as 
an  oracle.  From  that  dialogue  until 
Molshy's  confinement,  whenever  he 
happened  to  get  a  glass  or  two  in,  he 
sadly  puzzled  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours by  his  huge  wink?,  grotesque 
gnmrnaee??,  and  nods  so  omluous,  that 
they  might  very  well  [irecerle  the  birth 
of  a  prodigy.  Often  and  often  he 
insisted  that  thev  should  drmk  the 
health  of  young  Father  Blackthorn  j 
but  who  young  Father  Blackthorn  was, 
from  whence  he  came*  or  where  lie 
might  be  found,  no  human  ingenuity 
could  get  out  of  him.  Even  Molshy 
herself  was  rather  annoyed  with  him, 
for  scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which  he 
did  not  give  her  a  di^imal  leer»  whilst, 
at  the  same  time  he  eoijulrcd  in  an  as- 
tounding whijsper.  with  one  eyebrow 
raU^^d,  probably  half  way  up  his  fore- 
head, and  the  other  unmoved, 

**  Well,  my  thracle,  how  is  Father 
Blackthorn  ?  Eh,  Molsh  ?  Faith  hell 
be  a  credit  to  the  M* Flails, — an'  Fm 
as  proud  as.  a  paycock  out  of  him  al- 
ready. As  for  you,  I'll  dhrame  you 
against  any  woman  in  the  barony." 

Much  mirth,  indeed,  was  occa^^ioned 
by  his  perpetual  allusions  to  Father 
Blackthorn  ;  and  many  persons,  over- 
rating their  own  powers  of  penetra- 
tion, undertook  to  extract  the  secret 
out  of  him,  as  to  who  his  reverence 
mtglit  be.  All  they  eonld  get  how- 
ever, was  a  portentous  dislocation  of 
the  features,  designed  fi»r  a  right  know- 
ifig  wink,  or  a  grin  of  defiance,  that 


would  not  have  disgraced  Franken- 
stein. 

Molshy's  female  relatives,  however, 
having  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
mysterious  Father  Biackthnrn,  his  re- 
verence in  a  short  time  became  a  well- 
known  character  in  the  parish,  and  had 
his  health  drank  mauy's  the  good  time 
and  of\en,  at  the  convivial  meetings  of 
Bosthoon  and  his  friends,  even  before 
he  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  en- 
dowed with    visible  existence. 

The  rea<Ier  sec«  from  what  1  have 
already  written,  that  Father  Bliick- 
thnrn  wan  much  more  fortunate  than 
other  men,  I  believe  he  stands  the 
only  solitary  instance,  from  among 
all  those  who  have  been  illustrious 
since  the  world  began,  of  any  man, 
(setting  nside  scriptural  and  prophetic 
characters,)  who  was  ever  celebrated 
before  his  birth*  No  wonder  for  hiia 
to  say,  as  he  of^cn  solemtdy  did,  that 
he  was  never  created  to  be  a  nonen- 
tity;— and  surely  the  man  whom  Fame 
claimed  to  herself  before  his  entrance 
into  life,  she  will  not  now  abandon, 
after  he  has  departed  out  of  it.  She 
met  him  halfway  in  the  heginnitig,  and 
now  let  her  give  hirn  a  decent  convoy 
at  the  end.  To  neglect  him,  however, 
is  out  of  her  power.  Father  M*Flail 
was  not  doomed  to  be  remembered 
only  to  be  forgotten.  No  :  for  as  the 
poet  said  upon  an  occasion  not  iHsd- 
milar  to  that  which  renders  the  quota* 
tion  so  applicable : — 

Vuealcm  brnvliiTit  atla  sul>punr«  I^itinl. 

At  length  the  important  crisis  and 
the  midwife  both  arrived, — and  Bos- 
thoon  saw  the  latter  personage  enter 
w4th  a  chuckle,  that  seemed  to  be  a 
cross  between  a  laugh  and  a  groan. 
He  immediately  betook  himself  to  the 
barn,  where  he  lav  do\M\  on  a  couch  of 
straw,  and  with  Ids  face  to  the  roof 
tried  to  manage  the  right  merry  jig  of 
"  Harvest-Home.**  Every  now  and 
then,  however,  he  arose*  and  putting 
in  his  face,  which  was  more  than  ordi- 
narily dig'ointed  by  the  contending 
effects  of  hope  and  anxiety,  he  asked, 
in  a  voice  which  deiies  description, — 

"Has  Father  Blackthorn  arrived 
yet?" 

**  No,  indeed,*'  replied  the  servant- 
wench  i  **and  plaze  Goodness  there 
wont  be  any  occasion  for  either  priest 
or  docthor.  Go  out  o*  that  wid  you, 
masther,  till  youVe  sent  for." 

**  By  the  snamrogne,  when  his  reve- 
rence ap|>cars  FU  soon  hear  of  it,  any 
how,  Brceid. — Wahaw!  wee  ho  I  hoT 
And  out  he  straggled  once  more  to  the 
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bam,  retumcd  his  hariz(mtftt  no^ittoii 
on  the  itraw,  and  cominenced  tae  crofii 
I  have  ju5t  alluded  to. 

But  in  truth  I  riiust  pay  a  word  or 
two  more  about  Bosthoon's  character, 
before  hif  reverence  himself  makes  hii 
dehui  upon  that  stage  vi  here  lie  is  des^ 
tined  to  play  so  consplcuQU^  a  parL 
Bostboon  in  fact  was  the  representa- 
tive of  a  cla»«  of  men  viho  nave  not 
yet,  at  leaf t  as  far  as  I  remember,  been 
described  by  any  writer  upon  Irish 
character.  In  the  common  affUirs  of 
life  he  was,  notwithstanding  his  pon- 
derous stupidity,  as  little  of  a  fool  as 
ever  drove  a  bargain.  Instead  of  that, 
m  matters  where  he  felt  a  direct  or 
persotial  interest^  no  human  being 
could  outwit  him*  There  was  a  dog- 
ged ingenuity  about  him  which,  whiUt 
it  lulled  suspicion^  seldom  left  the 
keenest  roffue  of  his  acquaintance  any 
thing  but  discomfiture  to  boast  of.  Yet 
whttt  was  strange  enough,  he  had  tlie 
character  of  beiiig  a  fool  with  all  those 
who  only  met  him  in  conversation  j 
whilst,  on  tl»e  other  hand,  if  you  iisked 
the  opinion  of  those  who  dealt  with 
him*  and  who  tliemselves  stood  high  as 
keen  and  cautions  itit'n  of  business, 
you  would  hear  sumcthing  to  this 
effect : — 

"BosUioon  M* Flail  a  fool I^ Ay,  ay! 
Well,  go  and  buy  him  for  one,  and 
then  see  if  you  C4io  boast  of  j^onr  bar- 
gain. To  look  in  his  tace  you 
wouldn't  turn  him  out  of  a  cabba^e- 
den  ;  but,  if  yon  want  to  kriow 
ithoon,  go  and  ilale  wid  lum.  A 
\\  \ — be  me  sowl  he'd  buy  and  sell 
half  tlte  parish,  for  all  so  simple  as  he 

locks." 

What  contributed  very  much  to  the 
depreciation  of  Bostfaoon's  character 
was  the  blank,  unsy  in  metrical  expres- 
sion of  bis  great  features,  and  the  fum- 
bling sheepiahness  of  his  manners, 
— to  which  I  may  add  the  posscssiun 
of  A  head  so  utterly  foreign  to  anj^ 
tbimg  tike  pure  Intellect,  that  it  was 
indeed  no  wonder  he  bore  the  charac- 
ter of  being  deficient  in  sense.  Iti> 
deed,  tike  most  men  of  his  class^  it 
might  be  truly  affirmed  of  him,  that  he 
possessed  a  large  share  of  cunning  and 
shrewdness,  with  a  slender  develop- 
Qient  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
powers. 

When  the  announcement  of  the 
lurlh  of  n  "thumpin*  Uoy**  was  mAile  to 
hitu  hv  the  servant*  there  was  .tn  tw- 
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fully  impatient  struggle  among  Ihe 
straw,  occasioned  by  his  hurry  to  get 
uf>— for  it  is  but  ju5i  to  sEiy,  that  the 
huge  fellow  was  by  no  means  insensible 
to  the  better  domestic  feelings.  The 
history  of  bis  own  iniquity,  tor  instance^ 
given  to  Father  M'Flewsthtr,  was  occa- 
sioned nearly  as  much  by  u  kind  of 
unshaped  hall  ncj native  a tfect ion  for  my 
aunt  Mol  shy's  person,  as  by  a  powerful 
hunkering  after  her  wealth. 

**  Tundher-an -whiskey,  is  he  come 
at  last !  Hurroo,  bovs-^'  There's  fire 
on  the  mountains — run,  boys,  run  !*  " 
saying  which,  he  started  from  the  bam 
at  a  sling-trut,  with  one  shoulder  far  in 
advance  of  hii  body,  and,  entering  the 
kitchen,  shouted  as  if  he  were  announ- 
cing the  final  conflagrution — "  Where's 
the  priest  i' — baugh-agh,  agh-ogh-o  1 
— whereas  the  clargy  ? — show  forth  his 
reverence  —  tundher-au*whiskey,  how 
does  he  look  T 

*•  I'm  striving*" — said  the  midwife, 
coming  out  of  another  room — **  I'm 
striving  to  give  liim  a  little  sugar  an" 
wather — it  mU  of>on  the  cratburs — an*s 
aisy  taken  \  but  sorra  tpudh  of  it  hell 
taste,  of  all  the  diildher  ever  I  brought 
to   the    world,  whatever'g    the    rason 

of  nr 

^'  No — nor  the  diottal  saize  the  drop 
o'  your  sugar  and  wather  he'll  let  cross 
his  lips^ — the  same  clargy" — said  Bos- 
thoon — **  faith  be  knows  a  thricL  worth 
two  o'  that^ — but,  Til  tell  yoii  w  hat,  my 
ould  fingers  mi  th,  put  the  whiskey  to  it 
— put  the  stiff  drop  to  it,  an*  thm  see 
buw^  he'll  act — hagb-agh-agh,  ogh- 
hugh.  Ax  his  mother,  Norry — ax  ker 
for  that.  Darrydages  !  the  shaver 
to  be  cute  so  soon— wee*  ho  !  ho  T* 

And  he  uttered  a  neigh  of  indescri- 
bable exultation. 

"  Welh  avourncen,"  replied  Norry, 
*•  you  might  give  a  worse  advice,  sure 
enough — an'  indeed  1  often  do  the 
same  thing.  The  sorra  better /lo^/wa/* 
ever  crossed  a  childs  lips,  any  how.*" 

"  My  life  on  him, "said  BiMtboon,  **  itll 
go  down  like  new  milk.''  She  according- 
ly, in  compliance  with  thefdther*s  pre- 
scription, added  a  quantum  mMvd  of 
the  whiskey  to  the  sugar  and  water, 
after  which  she  tried  his  reverence  with 
the  draught  thus  improved  ;  and  pr e- 
cisely  as  Hoi>thoon  had  predicted  lie 
set  his  eye  and  laying  hla  gum  to  the 
spoon,  drew  iik  its  eoutcnts  with  tt  keen 
•jkMise  of  enjoyment  that  eonid  not  be 
mi^tdken    lor    mere    animal  appclitc. 
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•'  Saints  in  Paredies !"  exclaimed  t!ic 
mid  wife,  "  how  he  takes  it  in  !"  That  I 
may  never  if  he*s  not  following  the 
•poon!  Wuirah!  look  at  the  little 
mouth  of  him  searching^  ahout  for  it  I 
t^aith  it'll  corae  nathral  to  yoti  when 
you  get  upjavourneen,  or  Vm  not  here  ; 
but  any  how.  faith  here's  another  tbrial 
(1  licit — yoii  tuck  the  first  so  manly/' 

Norry  had  scarcely  concluded*  when 
the  yoyngster  feelinsf  himself  prolmbly 
refreshed  by  what  he  had  first  gotten, 
gave  a  erow  of  saiisfaetion  that  was 
heard  through  the  whole  house* 

•'VVhagh-aghr  shouted  Bosthoon  ; 
"  Be  me  soa^K  the  game  drop's  in  you^ 
my  cock — you'll  do  yet." 

Saying  which,  he  forced  the  midwife 
to  place  her  charge  in  his  arms  ;  and 
having  then  secured  his  reverence,  he 
strided  up  and  down  the  kitchen,  hug- 
ging and  eating  him,  and  uttering 
noiaes  of  delight  so  singular,  that  I  eaii 
iiud  i[i  the  range  of  natural  sounds  none 
at  all  with  winch  to  compare  them. 
Indeed^  he  appeared  iioi  unlike  a  white 
bear  carrying  the  young  one  in  it^ 
pttW9,  and  tastefully  licking  it  into 
shapes, 

A I  Bo9thoon*a  dctermioation  to 
make  the  first  forthcoming  isaue  of  his 
niarriaffo  a  priest  hud  taken  wind 
through  the  agency  of  Ifis  wife*s  female 
relations,  the  appearance  of  a  son  was, 
of  coursp,  hailed  by  them  all  with 
great  delight  and  a  ati  a  fact  ion.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  hard  to  guf^ss  how- 
he  might  have  acted  bad  their  first- 
born been  of  a  different  sex.  Whether 
in  the  doijged  faluitv  of  a  mind  like  his 
he  woidd  have  put  ner  into  inexpres- 
sibles, in  order  to  bear  out  his  predeter- 
min.itc  intention,  auti  sent  her  to  May- 
nooth  as  a  candidate  for  the  mission. 
As  it  happened  the  chubby  face  at 
*'  a  beautiftd  hoy**  saved  him  much 
doleful  anxiety,  and  the  ceaseless  cur- 
rying' of  a  huge  frizxhfd  head  npuu  the 
subject.  One  determination,  however, 
he  came  to,  and  that  was,  to  give  the 
"youngclargy"  such  a  christening  as  had 
never  been  seen  in  that  part  of  the  p-t- 
ri^h  duiing  lime  imiuearorial.  As  soon^ 
therefore,  as  Molshy  was  able  to  stir 
abroad,  Boslhoon  pressfd  upon  her  the 
necessity  of  making  imme<iiate  prepu- 
mlions  for  that  festive  ceremony,  *Tis 
true  sliedenmrred  heavily  to  the  scale 
cm  which  he  had  fixed  his  h*^art  to  con- 
duct it.  All  that  deprecation,  etitreaty 
and  point-blank  resistance  c*Hdd  do 
w  IS  attempted  im  her  t»art.  She  had 
Unt,  however,  to  grapple  with  a  man, 
but  a  bear,  and  although  his  hugs  were 


not  hugs  of  destructiveness,  itUl  there 
was  a  loving  ferocity  about  them  which 
no  mere  woman  could  resist  with 
safety  to  her  bones.  The  fact  is,  that 
Boslhoon  either  actually  got  into  a 
fresh  fit  of  fondness,  or  as  he  had  a 
design  in  it,  probably  ieigneil  the  fit.  Be 
this  as  it  tnay,  Euchan  eternal  grappling 
did  he  keep  with  her,  that  out  oi  mere 
self-defence,  she  consented  to  let  him 
have  his  own  way  as  to  thechristentug, 
and,  indeed,  as  to  everything  else  con* 
nected  with  young  Blackthoni  and  bis 
prospects. 

Bosthoon,  having  now  gained  this 
important  point,  spared  neither  time, 
labour,  nor  expense  in  marking  the 
bold  outline  of  this  grand  festivity. — ► 
The  fellow  was  not  only  big  himself, 
but  had  a  heart  worthy  of  a  Colossus. 
Though  keen  at  a  bargain,  he  was  no 
ni|2rgard,  and  never  had  the  same  heart 
in  a  penny,  fcjr  a  right  good  reason^  be- 
cause his  Majesty  never  is^iued  a  coin 
large  etujugh  in  circumference  to  con* 
tain  iL  No,  no,  faith.  Poor  Bos- 
thooo  with  all  his  sheepnshncss  could 
never  see  a  friend  in  distress  without 
relieving  him,  and  in  this  did  his  son 
Father  Blackthorn  resemble  Inra,  as 
the  reader  will  find  if  he  have  patience 
to  peruse  the  events  of  hiis  hie  to  its 
close.  The  same  reader  may  infer 
from  what  I  huve  already  written,  and 
from  what  he  supposes  I  may  write, 
that  Father  Blackthorn  was  a  drunkard, 
but  with  great  reppect  to  his  sagacity, 
I  beg  to  inform  liim  that  though  fond 
of  his  gbss»  he  was  never  drunk  in  hii 
life,  which  is  more  than  every  sober 
man  can  say. 

When  his  father,  Bosthoon,  or  big 
Bosthoon,  as  he  was  in  general  called, 
had  hugged  Mobhy  into  compliance 
with  his  extensive  notion  of  what 
young  Blackthorn's  christening  might 
to  be,  he  im mediately  invited  to  the 
remotest  branch,  his  wife's  connexions 
and  his  own.  First  in  importance  was 
F'alher  llogcr  M'Flcwslher,  the  parish 
priest,  and  his  curate,  Father  Barile 
O'Fag  ;  after  whom  came  a  large  and 
varieil  assort  meat  of  the  M' Flails, 
M'Funs,  M*Flummerys,  M*Fuds,  their 
cousins,  (he  M^Scutts,  and  the  0*Slce- 
vecna,  all  of  whom  a^senibled  to  ceic* 
brute  the  baptismal  festivity  of  our 
licro. 

But  as  this  is  a  matter  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  brought  in  at  the  end 
of  a  chapter,  1  must  defer  it  until 
next  month. 

Kind  f oftder,  thine  for  the  present. 
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Scene  VIII. — Gipsy-kids  cothc  fonvard  and  go  through  a  waUz,  first  to  a  slow 
and  afterwards  gradually  to  a  quick  measure.  The  First  Yager  dances  with  the 
Servant-girl,  and  the  Recruit  with  the  Sutleress  ;  after  a  while  the  Servant-girt 
runs  off,  and  the  Yager,  in  attempting  to  catch  her,  lays  hold  of  a  Capuchin 
Friar  who  has  just  entered. 

CAPUCHIN. 

«*  Huzza/  huzza  J  Ri  ti  turn  HT 
Rare  sport  I  tine  doings ! — and  I,  too,  by  I 
is  this  an  army  of  Christians  oi  not  ? 
Are  ye  Turks  ?  or  Anabaptists  ?  or  what  ? 

Tiiat  thus  ye  profane  the  Sabbath  day, 
As  if  the  Almiffbty  God  had  got 

The  gout  in  his  hand,  and  so  couldn't  slay. 
Is  this,  pray,  a  time  for  dancing  and  trolling 
Lascivious  lays,  for  feasting  and  lolling  ? 

Ovid  hie  statis  otiosi  f 
The  thunders  of  War  break  o'er  the  Donan,* 
Arousing  to  action  or  striking  with  awe, 

And  here  ye  sit  wreathing  your  temples  with  rosy 
Chaplets ! — Bavaria's  bulwark  is  gone. 

And  Ratisbon  lies  in  the  grasp  of  the  foe. 
Yet  the  army  here  caper  and  banquet  on. 

Not  caring  one  rush  how  matters  may  go  ; 
Look  less  by  far  to  battles  than  bottles. 
And  load  with  grape-^hot,  not  their  rifles,  but  throttles  ; 
Seek  trencliers,  not  trenches,  are  much  more  contentious 
For  girls  than  girdles,  as  all  may  discern  ; 
And  prefer  eating  oxen  to  Oxenstem.f 
But  while  your  battalions  are  thus  regaling, 
In  sackcloth  and  ashes  Religion  is  wailing; 
For  this  is  a  time  of  terror  and  woe. 
There  are  signs  above  and  troubles  below  ; 

Hie  comet  is  flaming  alotl  like  a  sword ; 
Strange  lightnings  are  driven  through  each  lattice  of  Heaven, 

And  forth  from  the  clouds  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
The  blood-red  Banner  of  War  is  unfurled. 
One  great  lazar-house  is  the  groaning  world  ! 
Where,  where  shall  we  look  for  the  Heralds  of  Good  ? 
The  Ark  of  the  Church  is  drifting  in  blood. 

And  alas,  for  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  / 
A  prey  to  the  roaming  empirics  that  vex 

Her  quiet,  and  drain  her  veins  as  a  vampire ! 
The  bisboprtcf  are  but  h\9\\oi^wrecks. 

And  the  aisles  of  our  church  unpeopled  isles ; 
The  holy  places  are  wholly  places 

Which  Rapine  plunders  and  Riot  defiles. 
And  the  shattering  axe  of  War  defaces. 
The  waters  of  Ritme  are  waters  of  brine^ 
Nor  in  Gernuiny  ytt  is  found  any  germ 
Of  hope  that  her  ills  wiil  soon  flow  to  a  term. 
Whence  cometh  all  this  ?     What  is  it  entices 
These  evils  ?     What,  pray,  but  your  crimes  and  vices — 
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Your  loose  and  heathenish  lives,  wherein 

Both  soldier  and  officer  share  the  sin  ? 

Yes !     Sin  is  the  drag-net,  or  rather  the  magnet 

That  draws  the  sharp  steel  through  the  core  of  the  land, 

For  Punishment  follows  what  Sin  has  planned, 

As  tears  must  trickle  when  onions  are  smelled  to 

And  here  is  the  rule  you  scholars  are  held  to— 
So  long  as  you  con  Sin's  A,  B,  C, 
(Though  the  truth  may  P  Q,*)  R,  (e)  S,  T. 
Will  fly  from  U  wherever  U  be. 

Si  offenditur  Detis,  ubi  erit 

VictorkB  spes  f — how  can  ye  have  spirit 

To  combat  and  conquer,  if  ye  pass 

Your  hours  in  the  pot-house,  and  sculk  from  Mass  ? 

The  woman  the  Gospel  speaks  of  found 

The  penny  again  she  had  dropped  on  the  ground  ; 

Saul  met  with  his  father's  asses  anew. 

And  Joseph  his  penitent  brethren  too  ; 

But  reverence  either  for  God  or  his  Church, 

Or  the  sense  of  shame,  or  the  feeling  of  right. 

No  man  among  soldiers  can  And,  though  he  light 

A  hundred  candles  to  aid  his  search. 

In  Sacred  Writ  we  are  also  apprized 

That  the  soldiers  were  wont  to  throng  and  press 

The  preacher,  John,  in  the  Wilderness  : 

These  men  did  penance  and  were  baptized. 

And  sought  a  light  from  their  holy  guide  : 

Quid/acievius  nos  ?  they  enquired^ 

What  things  shall  we  do  ?  or,  what  are  desired  ? 

Et  ait  iliis — to  whom  he  replied 

Thus  :  Nenunein  concufiaiis. 

That  is,  Do  violence  unto  none  ; 

Neque  caluvmiam  fadatis^ 

Nor  yet  calumniate  auy  one ; 

Contenti  estate — and  never  desire — 

Stipendiis  vestris — more  than  your  hire. 

Accursed  is  every  wicked  hand ! 

Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord 

Thy  God  in  vain — so  saith  the  command  ; 

Yet  where  were  more  blasphemies  ever  out-poured, 

Where  now  is  there  more  that  shocks  the  ear, 

Than  in  your  Duke  Friedland*s  head  quarters  here  ? 

If  at  every  Donncr  und  Blitz  ye  bawl 

One  bell  were  to  ring  from  each  steeple,  the  most 

Of  the  bells  would  soon  cease  ringing  at  all. 

For  none  would  adventure  the  sexton's  post ; 

And  if  for  each  of  the  evil  wishes, 

Each  malison  out  of  your  mouths  that  issues, 

There  dropped  from  your  heads  but  one  little  hair 

Those  heads,  though  like  Absalom's  poll  in  the  mom, 

Ere  night  arrived  would  be  bald  and  bare. 

By  Joshua  arms,  as  by  ye,  were  bonie  ; 

King  David  o'erthrew  the  giant  Goliah  ; 

But  where  is  it  written,  or  where  will  ye  spy  a 

Page  stating  that  either  of  these,  or  both. 

Were  foul-mouthe.l  swearers  ?     Pray,  why  could  ye  not 

As  well  say  Lord  spare  us  /  as  Kreuz  Sackerht  f 

Or  would  it  be  double  your  common  lip-trouble 

To  mutter  a  prayer  where  ye  splutter  an  oath  ? 

But,  verily,  out  of  the  heart's  abundance 

The  mouth  ever  speak eth  in  wordy  redundance. 

♦  Piqu»  you. 
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Agsun,  it  is  written,  Thou  slialt  not  steal : 
But  this  commandment  ye  do  not  break, 
For  ye  openly  plunder  whatever  ye  take : 
From  your  ferreting  eyes  it  is  hard  to  conceal 
A  pin'sworth  of  goods  ; — with  your  vulture-clutch 
Ye  pounce  on  the  cow  while  the  calf  is  within  her ; 
Ye  seize  on  the  hen  and  egg  both  for  your  dinner  ; 
And  ye  ransack  the  till  for  your  pockets  :  yea,  such 
Is  the  answer  ye  make  to  St  John's  exhortations, 
Contenti  estate.  Put  up  with  your  rations. 

But  how  should  I  hope  to  give  laud  to  the  men, 
If  the  Master  himself  is  a  reprobate  ?     When 
The  head  is  unsound  the  members  will  suffer ; 
Now,  what  is  his  creed  ?    Has  it  ever  been  known  ? 

FIRST  YAGER. 

Sir  Priest,  you  may  handle  us  even  yet  rougher, 
But,  as  to  the  General,  let  him  alone  ! 

CAPUCHIN. 

Ne  ciAstodku  gregem  rneam  / 
The  Achab  I  the  Jeroboam  !  we  see  him 
Seducing  the  people  away  from  the  truth, 
To  the  idols  his  hand  sets  up,  forsooth ! 

TRUMPETER  and  RECRurr. 
Friar !  take  our  advice,  and  don't  tell  us  that  twice ! 

CAPUCHIN. 

Such  a  belswagger  and  mouthing  dare-devil, 
Who  brags  that  he's  able  to  capture  and  level 
All  castles  and  towns,  and  swears  he'll  obtain 
Even  Stralsund  itself,  although  it  were  knitted 
To  Heaven's  own  vault  with  a  brazen  chain — 

TRUMPETER. 

Will  nobody  gag  him  ?    Shall  this  be  permitted  ? 

CAPufcHlN. 

Such  a  ^'allower  in  sorcery — such  a  King  Saul — 

A  Jehu — a  Holofernes  to  all. 

Who  denies,  like  Peter,  his  Master  and  Lord, 

And  by  whom  the  cock's  crowing  is  therefore  abhorred.* 

BOTH   YAGERS. 

Another  word.  Priest,  and  your  doom  is  sure  I 

CAPUCHIN. 

Such  a  Herod-like  fox  and  over-reacber — 

TRUMPETER  and  BOTH  YAGERS,  (closing  routid  him, ) 
Be  silent,  or  die ! 

THE  CROATS,  (interposing,) 
Rattle  on,  old  preacher  ! 
Speak  out  like  a  man ;  you  arc  quite  secure. 

CAPUCHIN,  {at  the  pitch  of  his  voice.) 
Such  a  backslider  and  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Such  a  salnt-flouter  and  infidel-pleaser. 
Is  called,  they  say,  Wallbnstisin — that's  to  say  WaUastone, 
And  a  fit  name  it  is,  for  he  is  unto  aU  a  stone — 
A  stone,  too,  of  stumbling,  and  while,  for  our  humbling. 
The  Raiser  shall  thus  vest  his  powers  in  Duke  Friedland, 
Bohemia  from  troubles  will  ne'er  be  Si/reed  land. 

{He  graduaUy  retreats  while  uttering  the  last  words,  the  Croats,  in  tlie  interuUf  keeping 
the  soldiers  at  hay. J 

Scene  IX. — The  same  persons,  the  Capuchin  excepted. 

FIRST  YAGER,  fto  th^  Setjeant-Major.) 
Pray,  tell  me,  what  led  the  preacher  to  say 
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That  our  General  hated  the  crow  of  a  cook  ? 
Wa8*t  a  tale  of  a  tub  ?    Did  he  mean  but  to  mock  ? 

SERJEANT-KAJOR. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  be  was  no  way  astray ; 

Our  leader  is  fearfully  made,  it  appears, 

And  has  got  a  most  exquisite  pair  of  ears : 

He  starts  if  the  cat  mew  suddenly  near  him, 

And  when  the  cock  crows,  he  shudders  to  hear  him. 

FIRST  YAGER. 

The  lion,  they  say,  has  the  same  kind  of  dread. 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

Around  him  all  things  must  be  hushed  as  the  dead. 
The  guards  upon  duty  have  got  that  command. 
For  in  silence  alone  can  his  projects  be  planned. 

VOICES  fjrom  the  tent,  amid  great  uproar,  J 
Ha !  whack  him,  the  knave !  lay  on  !  don't  cease ! 

THE  feasant's  VOICE. 

Help!  mercy  I 

other  voices. 
Peace !  peace !  for  Heaven's  sake,  peace ! 
first  yager. 
The  devil !  they've  kicked  up  some  dust  I — what  a  clatter ! 

second  yageo. 
Ill  have  share  of  the  fun. 

fBoth  run  into  the  tent  J 
SUTLERESS,  (comng  out  of  it,  J 
The  robber  I  the  wretch ! 

trumpetfa. 
How  now,  my  good  dame  I  wliy  so  wroth  ?  what's  the  matter  ? 

SUTLERE88. 

The  rag-stack !  the  scamp !  the  villain  I  I'll  teach 
Him  to  come  to  my  tent  and  fling  sand  in  my  eye, 
And  so  many  great  officers  standing  by  I 

BERJfiANT-MAJOR. 

What's  all  this  about  ? 

8UTLERESS. 

What  is  it  about? 
That  vagabond  peasant  has  just  been  found  out 
Throwing  loaded  dice  on  my  table  there ! 

TRUMPETER. 

And  here  he  comes  with  his  worthy  heir. 

Scene  X. —  The  Peasant  enters,  dragged  along  by  troopers, 
first  yager. 
Hell  swing ! 

riflemen  and  dragoons. 
To  the  Provost-marshal ! 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

Who'll  send 
Him  a  line  to  peruse,  though  it  won't  much  amuse. 

SUTLERE88. 

Ay !  that  line  he  shall  read,  ere  an  hour,  in  the  noose  / 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

Well,  Frost  and  Fraud  will  have  each  a  foul  end. 

FIRST  HARQOEBUSBIER. 

This  is  just  the  fair  fruit  of  desperation  ; 

When  a  man  is  broke  horse  and  foot  he  must  chusc. 

Without  further  ado,  between  theft  and  starvation. 

TRUMPETER. 

What  the  plague !     Do  you,  then,  stand  up  to  excuse 
The  dog  ?     You  had  best  keep  your  tongue  in  your  cheek. 

FIRST  HARQUEBUSSIER. 

The  peasant,  at  worst,  is  a  man,  so  to  speak. 

KRST  YAGER,  fto  the  Trumpeter,) 
Poh  r  Tiefenbach's  corps!— who'd  mind  what  they  tell  us  ? 
First  cousins  of  snobs  and  glovc-patchers ! — fellows 
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Shut  up  in  Brieg  garrison !     Much  thev  know 
Of  the  way  that  matters  in  wartime  go  f 

Scene  XL — To  these  enter  two  Cuirassiers. 

FIRST  CUULASSIEB. 

Peace !     Why  is  the  peasant  here  ?     What  does  this  mean  ? 

FIRST  RIFLEBfAN. 

The  scoundrel  has  bubbled  the  soldiers  at  play. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

He  has  bubbled  you,  do  you  mean  to  say  ? 

FIRST  RIFLEMAN, 

Ay,  of  every  rap — ^has  plucked  me  clean. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

Shame!     You  are  a  Friedlander,  yet  you  throw  dice 
With  a  hobnail  I     I'm  glad  you  were  foiled  by  his  cunning. 
Perhaps  you  can  match  him,  however,  in  runniog  : 
There  I  deuce  take  the  hindmost  I — they're  off  in  a  trice  I 

(  The  Feasant  scampers  off.   The  EiJUmen  follow,  but  return  before  the  conclusion  of 

the  piece,) 

FIRST  UARQUEBUBSIER. 

A  man  of  decision,  who  knows  how  to  come 

To  the  point  in  a  jiffey !     Pray,  where  is  he  from  ? 

He's  not  a  Bohemian,  I'd  swear,  somehow. 

8UTLBRESS. 

No,  no ;  a  Walloon !     The  army  reveres 
The  name  of  the  Pappenheim  Cuirassiers ! 

FIRST  DRAGOON. 

Young  Piccolomini  commands  them  now  ; 
They  elected  him  Colonel  themselves  the  day 
Of  the  bloody  and  bootless  Lutzen  affray. 
When  a  musquet4)all  laid  Pappenheim  flat. 

FIRST  HABQUEBUSSIER. 

Were  they  never  called  over  the  coals  for  that  ? 

FIRST  DRAGOON. 

Deuce  a  bit !    Thev  have  always  encountered  the  brunt 
Of  the  fiercest  shocks  in  the  battle's  front ; 
So  they've  ^ot  their  own  by-laws  apart  from  all  others. 
And  the  Fnedlander  loves  the  whole  regiment  as  brothers. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER,  fto  the  sscond.J 
Are  you  certain  ?     Who  told  you  ?     Who  spread  the  report  ? 

SECOND  CUIRASSIER. 

Who  told  me  ?    The  Colonel  himself,  in  short. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

What !  are  we  his  dogs,  that  he  treats  us  thus  ? 

FIRST  YAGER. 

What  fdls  them  ?     They  seem  to  be  splitting  iK-ith  spite. 

SECOND  YAGER. 

Is  there  any  thing,  brothers,  relating  to  us  ? 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER — (comtng  forward,) 
O,  enough  ;  but  not  much  that  you'll  hear  with  delight. 
Here  are  we,  eight  thousand  good  cavaliers. 
Sharpshooters,  and  Yagers,  and  Cuirassiers, 
Who  must  troop  to  the  Netherlands,  now,  it  appears. 

SUTLERESS. 

The  Netherlands  ?     What !  again,  do  you  say  ? 
Why,  I  came  from  Holland  but  yesterday. 

SECOKD  CUIRASSIER,  'fto  the  Dragoons,J 
You  also  must  come  with  us,  you  Dragoons. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

And  we  in  the  van,  of  course,  the  Walloons! 

SUTLERESS. 

Good  lack !  then  the  flower  of  the  army  is  lost. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

We  join  that  Milanese  General's  host. 
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riBST  YAGKtU 

The  Car(fliial  Infant  ?     That  is  curious ! 

SECOND    YACEfU 

The  priest  ?    'Tis  enough  to  set  one  furious  I 

FIRST    CUI[1AS6I£&* 

Shall  wc  thus  bs  driven  to  that  beggarly  Flanders. 
Awav  from  Duke  Fne*lhn<l,  the  beat  of  commanders  ? 
Shall  we  march  to  the  field  for  Spaniards  ? — for  those 
Whom  we  hate  froui  our  hearts,  and  should  rather  oppose  ? 
Ill  be  banged  if  /  do  so  !     Til  lirst  ryu  away- 

TRUMPETfiR. 

Why,  this  is  the  devil !     Admitting  we  may 

Have  disposed  of  our  hides  to  the  Kuiser*  is  that 

A  cause  why  we  should  fight  for  a  S|>anisb  Red  Hat 't 

SECOND   YAOEa. 

Wc  hate  taken  up  aims,  let  all  understand, 
At  the  P'riedlaoder's  wish  and  word  alone  j 
Were  it  not  for  Wallenstein  Ferdinanil 
Might  look,  elsewhere  for  the  props  of  \\i^  tbrone^ 

FIRST   BttAGOON. 

Since  'tis  to  the  Frietllander*s  genius  wc  all  owe 
Our  triumphs^  his  fortunes  alone  we  will  follow, 

SERJEANT-MAJOn* 

My  friends  !  will  you  lislou  lo  me  for  a  inonieut  ? 
A  matter  like  this  is  fit  subject  for  comment. 
1  sec  rtilher  further,  1  tliiijk»  than  yon  all. 
And  1  fear  that  all  this  but  preludes  a  full. 

FIRST   YAGER. 

Attend  to  Sir  Oracle  i     Sileuce  \     Be  still  I 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

But  first  of  all,  Gusty,  I  beg  yon  will  fill 

Mc  a  glass  of  Mclneckcr — my  stomach  is  weak, 

And  the  wine  may  give  me  some  spirit  to  speak. 

iUTLEBEss,   (JiUintj  the  tjiuss  fur  him.} 
Here,  good  Serjeant-major !     You  frighten  one  sadly  : 
I  do  hope  your  story  won't  turn  out  so  badly  ! 

HERJEANT-MAJOK. 

Now,  Sir>«,  tli(mgh  the  truth  is  contested  by  none 

That  a  man  s  first  care  should  be  Number  One, 

Yet  still — iis  the  General  says— and  'tis  true — 

The  Many  should  always  be  kept  in  view. 

We,  all  of  us  here,  are  the  Friedlander's  troops — 

Before  ns  tlic  burgher  his  door  unlocks — 

He  gives  us  good  beds,  and  suppers^  and  soups  ; 

And  the  pejisaiit  must  yoke  bis  borse  and  his  ojc 

Ti>  our  bng^age-waggons — he  dares  not  refuse — 

We  can  deal  with  his  property  just  as  wc  chusf * 

Let  a  Liincepesade^  with  a  humdfyl  of  men 

Btft  quarter  himself  and  his  troop  in  a  village, 

He  is  despot  and  autocrat  tlicre  and  then, 

And  at  will  can  range,  and  ravage,  and  pillage. 

They  like  us  not,  thcrelbrc  ;  they  dread  us-^^and  w^outd 

As  soon  see  the  devil  himself  as  see 

Our  curst  yellow  jackets.     How,  then,  can  it  be 

That  they  rush  not  dowu  on  us,  tierce  as  a  flood, 


•  A  soldier  who  holds  a  rank  midway  between  a  private  and  a  corporal.  Lanct" 
pelade  h  now  almoi!>t  obsolcie^  hut  was  in  u^e  among  the  English  writers  of  th« 
tpveuleeuth  cenlwry.  It  is  derived  from  tlie  Italian  Lancln  Sptzznta-^^  hrokeo 
Imue,  (viz,  a  reduced  officer;)  aiid  th«  French  Ansjiesaad^ — ^an  inferior  corporal — la 
a  Gfimiptioo  of  the  term.  Lunccpesnde  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Lanc€ 
corporal — the  latter  heing  a  full  corpor«l,  though  he  receives  but  the  pay  o(  a  private. 
The  word  in  the  text  is  Grfreitvft  i.  c.  aa  Exempt — a  soldier  who  lias  the  cotamaod 
df  firoiD  four  to  ieven  men,  and  h  exempt  horn  muuiitiug  guard. 
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And  sweep  from  the  land  each  plundering  band  ? 

The  sword  mijrht  be  met  by  the  quarter-staff, 

And  they,  of  the  two,  are  far  the  more  numerous : 

How  is  it,  then,  that  we  force  the  riff-raff 

To  crouch  at  our  feet,  to  serve  us,  and  humour  us — 

How,  I  say,  is  it  that  this  comes  to  pass. 

But  because  we  combine  in  one  terrible  mass  ? 

FIRST   YAGER. 

You  are  right,  boy ! — all  power  in  the  Aggregate  lies  ; 

A  truth  not  hid  from  the  Friedlander  neither. 

When  eight  years  ago  he  brought  under  the  eyes 

Of  the  Kaiser  the  whole  of  the  army  together. 

"  Twelve  thousand,"  'twas  told  him,  "they  must  not  exceed." 

**  Pooh  ! — twelve,"  said  the  Duke, "  I  never  can  feed 

But  let  me  have  xir/y  thousand,  and  see 

If  they're  not  as  well  quartered  as  troops  can  be." 

So  the  Kaiser  agreed  to  shell  out  the  shiners  ; 

And  in  double  quick  time  we  were  all  Wallenstciners. 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

No  doubt.     For  example,  unsheath  your  brand 

And  lop  the  least  finger  off  my  hand. 

Do  you  think  that  in  lopping  that  finger  away 

You  have  taken  the  finger  alone  ?     1  say 

You  have  robbed  my  hand  of  all  strength  and  worth. 

And  that  which  remains  is  a  sti^mp  thenceforth. 

So  is  it  with  these  eight  thousand  horse 

Now  ordered  for  Flanders  ;  they  are,  as  it  were. 

No  more  than  the  army's  least  finger  in  force  ; 

But,  lop  them  away,  and  say,  if  you  dare, 

That  the  army  is  only  a  fifth  part  the  worse  ! 

I  tell  you,  these  lost,  it  is  up  with  the  host ; 

All  fear  is  gone  by — all  respect  and  dread— 

The  peasant  replumes  his  crest,  and  again  a 

Black  series  of  bills  in  the  Courts  of  Vienna 

Are  filed  against  us  for  board  and  bed  ; 

And  then  we  may  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey  instead 

Of  Duke  Friedland,  who  also  will  sink  in  the  wreck  ; 

There  are  creatures  at  court  just  now  who  would  not 

Be  sorry  to  stamp,  if  they  could,  on  his  neck  ; 

In  short,  we  and  ours  will  all  go  to  pot. 

For,  who  is  to  stand  to  us  ?     How  can  we  build 

On  the  hope  that  our  contracts  will  e'er  be  fulfilled  ? 

Division  is  Ruin,  while  Union  is  Power — 

Put  the  case  :  look  at  us,  as  we  are  at  this  hour  I 

What  skill  or  what  strength  could  avail  to  pierce 

Our  square  battalions,  united  and  fierce, 

Though  of  different  climes,  as  Fll  shew  you. — Dragoon, 

Pray,  what  may  the  name  of  your  fatherland  be  ? 

FIRST  DRAGOON. 

Old  Ireland,  my  hearty !     Slap  that  down  for  me. 

BERJEANT-MAJOR,  fto  the  two  Cuirassicrs.J 
And  you,  as  I  take  it,  are — one  a  Walloon, 
And  one  an  Italian — I  guess  from  your  tongue. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

O!  deuce  a  know  /  know  from  whom  I  am  sprung ; 
Some  Tagabonds  kidnapped  me  when  I  was  young. 

SERJEANT-MAJOR,  (to  the  first  Harquebussitr . ) 
You  were  bom,  I  am  positive  somewhere  near  this. 

FIRST   UARQUEBUSSIER. 

I  come  from  Buchau,  by  the  blue  Feder  Sea. 

SERJEANT-MAJOR,  fto  the  second  Harquebussier.J 
And  you,  neighbour,  yonder  there  ? 

SECOND  UARQUEBUSSIER. 

I  am  a  Swiss. 
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flEftJEANT-MAJOii,  fio  the  first  Yager, J 
Atid  yon,  from  what  part  of  the  land  are  you,  Yag-cr? 

fiRST   yAOER. 

•Twaa  Wismargave  birth  to  roj  pnople  and  me, 

gERJEANT-MAJOa. 

And  joii  and  I,  Trumpeter,  we  are  from  E^rer. 

Yet,  who  that  htid  seen  u^  suiiifiioned  to  horse, 

And  combined  by  one  blast  from  the  trumpet's  mouth. 

Would  have  drennied  we  thus  tnet  frotn  north  and  from  south, 

And  not  rathtr  beheld  in  ns  one  dense  force  ? 

Are  we  not,  like  the  complicate  works  of  a  mill. 

Put  in  motion  at  once  by  one  governing:  will  ? 

Is  it  not  by  ouc  impiilae  we  move  to  oppose — 

We  ebargje — uc  a  weep  down  on — we  sabre  our  foes  ? 

And  whit  ia  the  ])ower  that  hath  knitted  and  fijied  us 

Till  none  who  behold  can  dtstm^ulsh  bet^'iJtt  us  ? 

What  is  it  but  Walleustein's  tact  and  address  ? 

SECOND  YAGEH. 

To  me  such  a  view  is  new,  1  confess  ; 
My  way  is  to  let  the  rest  of  the  horse 
Fight  devil,  fight  dog,  and  take  my  own  course. 

riEBT  CLitftAfiSlEB. 

The  Serjeant- Major  is  right!     Tt screws  a  roost 
Diabolieal  tampering'  now  with  the  Crown  ; 
They  are  hungering  to  trample  the  army  down, 
Tbut  they  and  their  clique  may  rule  the  roast. 
It  IS  all  a  conspiracy,  all  a  damo*d  plot  \ 

SUTLERESS* 

A  plot?  a  conspiracy'''  Ach*  mem  GoU/ 
Tbea  I  am  blown  up,  I  am  dislied.^^that*8  clear  I 

BEELJIIANT-MAJOR. 

Ye»,  yes !  we  shall  soon  be  all  bankrupt*  here. 

I  happen  to  know  of  isonie  officers  who 

Are  paying  their  men  from  their  own  privy  purse;, 

Expecting  their  cash,  with  fat  interest  too, 

In  the  end  :^ — now  these,  when  the  Duke  falls,  of  coutac. 

In  lieu  of  their  havings  a  fortune  to  fob, 

Will  find  it,  Fm  thinking,  a  cursed  bad  job. 

SUTLKBEaS. 

O,  Heavens  above  I-^^ud  the  half  of  the  army 
So  deep  in  my  books !     You  ?adly  alarm  me  : 
Tbere*a  Count  laolani,  one  of  the  chief — 
He  owes  me  two  hundred  dollars,  the  thief  J 

PtHST   CUI&ASSIEE. 

Well,  comrades,  berets  matter,  no  doubt,  to  scare  %vs  ; 
However  'tis  plain  what  must  be  our  plan  ; 
They  will  not,  they  dare  not  overbear  us 
If  we  only  stand  out  and  combine  us  one  man. 
Let  them  issue  their  mandates  and  proclamations  ; 
Well  stick  to  our  old  Bohemian  stations  ; 
We  wi!l  not  truckle^we  never  will  bow. —    ' 
The  soldier  contends  for  his  honor  now  [ 

SECOND   YAGER. 

We*ll  not  go  a-tramping,  the  Lord  knows  whither  : 

If  the  Dutch  want  a  trouncing,  why,  let  them  come  lather. 

rrasT  HARQCEacsstRai 
My  friends,  you  should  ponder  this  well  at  your  leisure. 
*Ti«  the  Kaiser's  own  order— his  high  will  and  pleasure. 

TEUMPETKH. 

A  fig  for  the  Kaiser !     He*s  nothing  to  us, 

HRST    MARQOEBUSBIEE, 

Come,  come,  my  good  fellow,  you  mustn't  talk  thus, 

TRUMPETEE. 

I  say  but  the  truth,  and  whafs  dotibted  by  none. 
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FIRST  YA6EB. 

'Tis  too  true  for  a  ballad :  the  Kaiser  did  g^ovem. 
But  the  Friedlander  now  is  the  Sovereign's  Sovereign. 

SEBJEANT-MAJOA. 

Yes,  that's  the  condition  he  holds  office  on. 
He  has  absolute  power,  without  shackle  or  bar, 
To  rule  in  the  councils — make  peace  or  make  ii'ar ; 
Can  confiscate  lands—can  amerce  and  ban — 
Proscribe  and  proclaim— can  save  and  can  kill — 
Can  hang  as  he  pleases,  or  pardon  at  will — 
Can  make  and  unmake  all  field-officers — can 
In  fine,  act  as  Monarch  himself  in  the  land — 
This  privilege  he  holds  from  the  Kaiser's  ovin  hand. 

FiaST  HABQUEB088IER. 

He  has  great  prerogatives — fearful  powers — 
That  can't  be  denied  ;  but  the  Emperor  still, 
I  insbt,  b  his  master  as  much  as  ours. 

BEBJSANT-MAJOa. 

Not  quite  at  much,  because  Wallenstein 

Is,  mind,  a  Frey-herr, — an  enfranchised  Prince 

Of  the  Empire,  fully  as  good  in  his  line 

As  he  of  Bavaria.     Not  very  long  since 

When  on  duty  at  Brandeis,  did  I  not  see 

That  Wallenstein's  princely  head  was  suffered 

By  the  Kaber  himself  to  continue  covered  ? 

FIRST  HAEQ0EBU8SIER. 

Ay>  ayf  friend ;  but  that  was  in  witness  that  he 
flad  transferred  and  made  over  into  the  hands 
Of  hb  General  the  whole  of  the  Mecklenburgh  lands. 

FIRST  YAGER. 

What !  wore  he  his  hat  and  the  Emperor  by  ? 
Confoundedly  strange,  if  true,  say  I ! 

SERJEANT-MAJOR,  f putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  producing  a  coin,  J 
If  you  think  that  I  color  the  truth  overmuch. 
Perhaps  youll  believe  what  you  see  and  touch. 
Whose  image  and  title  are  stamped  on  this  ore  ? 

SUTLERESS. 

Shew  here : — I  protest,  there  is  Wallenstein's  face  I 

SERJEAMT^MAJOR* 

And  pray,  let  me  ask,  what  would  you  have  more  ? 
Is  he  not  as  a  prince  ?    Doth  he  not  from  his  place 
Mint  money,  as  well  as  King  Ferdinand  ? 
Has  he  not,  like  a  prince,  his  own  lieges  and  land  ? 
Is  he  not  styled  Serene,  and  Illustrious,  and  so  forth  ? 
And  has  he  not  armies  to  marshal  and  shew  forth  ? 

FIRST  HARQUEBU88IER. 

In  that  which  you  state  we  all  agree  ; 
But  we  are  the  Emperor's  lieges,  you  see ; 
Who  pays  us  is  Emperor,  that  I  maintain. 

TRUMFETER. 

And  that  I  deny,  and  deny  to  your  face. 
Here  nine  or  ten  months  have  rolled  over  and  we 
Have  been  dancing  attendance  for  payment  in  vain : 
Who  pays  us  not  stands  in  our  Emperor's  place. 

FIRST  HARQUEBUSSIER  fshoTpbf.J 

Our  pay  is  in  pretty  good  hands,  I  suppose. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

Peace,  gentlemen !  peace!    Would  you  finish  with  blows  ? 

You  brangle  and  wrangle — to  ascertain  what  ? 

If  the  Kaiser  be  really  Kaiser  or  not ! 

We  owe  to  the  Kaiser  profound  obedience ; 

But  because  we  would  yield  him  a  just  allegiance 

We  will  ne'er  troop  to  battle  like  herds  of  cattle. 

We  will  not,  because  priests  and  princes  command, 

Be  driven  out  thus  from  our  old  Fatherland. 
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It  is  best  in  the  end  for  both  vassal  and  lord 
When  the  soldier  acts  of  his  own  accord. 
Who  is't  but  his  soldiers  alone  that  have  made 
The  Kaiser  the  mighty  monarch  we  see  him  ? 
Who  is  it  but  they  that  still  guarantee  him 
His  throne  as  a  Christian  Prince  by  their  aid? 
His  lickspittle  sycophants — they  who  surround 
That  throne — they  who  feast  at  his  gilded  board. 
May  kneel  at  his  feet — may  sprawl  on  the  ground- 
But  the  soldier  bulwarks  the  State  by  his  sword; 
Though  toil  is  his  guerdon  on  this  side  the  grave. 
Why,  then,  should  he  yield  up  his  mind  as  a  slave  ? 

SECOND  YAGER. 

All  ancient  potentates,  Tyrant  and  Kaiser,* 

Took  care  of  their  soldiers — and  those  were  the  wiser. 

*Twas  easy  to  fleece  and  plunder  away 

When  the  army  was  kept  in  regular  pay. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

Let  the  soldier,  then,  feel  his  own  rank  and  place ! 
Whose  bosom  bv  self-respect  is  not  fenced 
Will  meet  and  cleserve  but  contempt  and  disgrace. 
If  I  gamble  my  life  I  must  stake  it  ags^inst     « 
A  something  as  precious,  or  else  I  am  base 
Enough,  like  the  Croat,  to  stand  and  hold 
My  throat  up  to  be  cut  for  a  scantling  of  gold. 

BOTH  YAGERS. 

Yes !     Honor  is  dearer  than  Life ! — nothing's  clearer. 

FIRST  CIHRASSIER. 

It  is  one  thing  to  fight,  and  another  to  labour  : 

You  can't  make  a  ploughshare  or  spade  of  the  sabre. 

It  grows  you  no  corn,  bids  blossom  no  thorn. 

The  soldier  is  homeless,  countryless  ; — over 

The  earth  he  must  wander,  a  fugitive  rover. 

He  has  no  flocks,  no  ass  and  no  ox. 

He  wearily  marches  through  strange  and  far  lands. 

The  city*s  luxuriant  and  luring  sheen. 

The  festal  hamlet,  the  meadowy  green, 

The  clustering  vines  and  the  harvest  garlands 

Are  things  he  can  only  remotely  survey. 

Where,  then,  is  his  pleasure,  or  what  can  he  treasure  ? 

His  self-respect  is  his  single  stay  ; 

And  he  must  have  something  he  calls  his  own, 

Or  he  slaughters  and  burns  as  a  savage  alone. 

FIRST  HARQUEBU881ER. 

*Tis  a  dolorous  life,  God  knows !  to  inherit. 

FIAST  CUIRASSIER. 

Not  so ! — for  myself,  at  least,  I  prefer  it. 

I  have  trod  the  round  world  from  land  to  land. 

Have  noted  and  proved  all  modes  of  ezbtcnce. 

Served  under  the  Spanish  Monarchy  and 

The  Venetian  Republic,  and  lent  my  assistance 

To  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  but  Fortune's  cup 

Was  ever  for  me  distasteful  and  bitter. 

I  have  seen  Priest,  Merchant,  Mechanic  and  Ritter.t 

All  ranks  from  the  least  to  the  loftiest  op. 

And  my  iron  doublet  is  still  the  vest 

That  pleases  me  better  than  all  the  rest 

FIRST  HARQUEBU881ER. 

I  can't  say  as  much  for  my  own,  I  protest. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

Let  those  who  are  chasing  some  phantom  of  Life 
Go  bustling  and  fuming  through  hubbub  and  strife. 

*  Pronounced  Kyser,  f  Knight  or  Cavalier. 
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Let  those  who  seek  titles  and  ribbons  and  honors 
Crouch  down,  if  they  chuse,  at  the  feet  of  the  donors. 
Let  those  who  would  delve  on  their  forefathers'  ground 
Till  their  children  and  grand-children  spring  up  around. 
Pursue  their  sequestered  labours^  in  peace — 
I  cannot  go  partners  with  any  of  these  ; 
Free  will  I  live  and  free' will  I  die, 
Indebted,  to  none  and  defrauding  none. 
And  glancing  down  from  my  charger  on 
The  moiling  world  with  a  soldier's  eye. 

FIB8T  YAGER. 

Bravo !  you  speak  like  a  Trojan,  my  lad ! 

FIAST  HARQUEBUSSIER. 

So,  then,  you  think  it  exceedingly  pleasant 
To  ride  roughshod  o'er  the  wretched  peasant  ? 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

Comrade ! — the  times  are  hard  and  sad ; 

The  sword  is  bared  and  the  scales  are  gone  ; 

But  let  no  man  say  that  the  warrior  therefore 

The  gladlier  girds  his  weapon  on. 

Though  a  soldier  I  can  and  mill  be  a  man ! 

But  this  let  me  add — I  will  never  be  one 

To  be  trod  on  myself,  without  first  knowing  wherefore  ! 

FIRST   HARQUEBUSSIER. 

And  whose  is  the  fault,  except  our  own. 
If  we  look  for  subsistence  away  from  the  Throne? 
Here  are  sixteen  years  of  war,  hardship  and  dole, 
And  the  burgher  and  peasant  must  still  pay  the  whole. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

My  friend,  the  good  God  who  rules  over  Earth's  ball, 

Can't  equally  meet  the  fancies  of  all : 

Some  clamour  for  sun  ;  more  wish  he  were  set ; 

This  asks  for  dry  weather ;  the  other  wants  wet ; 

So,  that  which  seems  hardship  and  suffering  to  you 

Is  to  me  but  Life  under  a  bright  point  of  view. 

If  I  eat  and  drink  at  the  burgher's  cost, 

I  pity  the  burgher  for  what  he  has  lost. 

But  how  can  I  alter  the  course  of  things  ? 

It  b  just  as  when  my  charger  springs 

O'er  the  field  in  his  foaming  and  fiery  wrath. 

Come  who  come  may  in  front  of  my  path — 

Let  my  brother  be  there — let  me  hear  the  wild. 

The  heartwringing  shrieks  of  my  only  child — 

I  cannot  rein  in  my  steed — he  niust 

Tread  down  the  dear  form  in  the  bloody  dust. 

FIRST  YAGER. 

Poh  I  when  are  such  accidents  ever  discussed  ? 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

But  now,  friends,  seeing  a  crisis  is  come. 

Shall  we  slink  into  rat-holes,  timid  and  dumb? 

No !  seize  the  occasion  while  yet  you  may. 

Don't  think  that  War's  harvests  will  last  alway. 

Peace  will  come,  and  that  soon— ere  a  man  can  say  TS'apitick! 

What  then  will  the  soldier's  calling  avail  ? 

We  shall  all,  when  the  peasant  rewields  his  crabstick, 

Be  dragging  the  devil  again  by  the  tail. 

Here  are  we  ui  thousands  ;  why  should  we  be  mute  ? 

We  have  now  got  the  ball,  for  once,  at  our  foot ; 

Let  us  make  one  bold  simultaneous  endeavour, 

Or  the  breadbasket  henceforth  hangs  higher  than  ever. 

FIRST  YAGER. 

A  blue  look-out !     But  it  never  shall  be  1 
Come,  then !  let  us  all  speak  up  without  fear. 

SECOND   YAGER. 

Yes,  let  us  confer — ^let  ua  settU  things  here. 
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FIBBT  HARQUEBCJSSIEB  (tO  the  SuUenU^J 

Here,  Gossip  I  how  much  is  your  reckoning  with  me  ? 

SUTLERESS. 

O !  tisn't  worth  speaking  about — Well  see. 

f  They  reckon.; 

TRUMPETEB, 

What,  then,  you  fight  shv?     But  we  shan't  much  fret; 
For  one  tainted  sheep  infects  a  whole  flock. 

fThe  Harquebussiers  withdraw,  J 

FIRST  CCriRASSIER. 

How  shabby !     In  battle  they're  firm  as  a  rock. 

FIRST  YAGER. 

They're  a  pitiful,  sculking,  shirking,  set! 

SECOND  YAGER. 

Now,  then,  that  they're  off,  it  were  well  to  consult 
How  best  wc  shall  plant  our  grand  catapult 

TRUMPETER. 

Our  planting  plan  is  to  plant  ourselves  here. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

'Tis  by  discipline  sdll,  my  friends,  we  must  steer. 

Let  every  man  rejoin  his  corps. 

And  deport  himself  jnst  as  he  did  before. 

That  all  may  perceive  and  understand 

We  are  not  in  the  least  a  mutinous  band. 

I'll  answer  for  all  the  Walloons  that  they 

Will  not  be  behind  where  I  lead  the  way. 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

Count  Tertzky's  regiments,  foot  and  horse. 
Will  follow  the  same  determined  course. 

SECOND  CUIRASSIER  f  taking  his  place  beeide  Uie  First. J 
Ne'er  from  the  Walloon  will  the  Lombard  sever  I 

FIRST  YAGER. 

The  whuop  of  the  Yager  is,  Freedom  for  ever! 

SECOND  YAGER. 

In  Power  and  with  Power  doth  Freedom  alone  lie  ; 
For  Life  or  for  Death  I  am  Wallenstein's  only. 

FIRST  RIFLEMAN. 

The  light-hearted  Lothringian*  goes  with  the  crowd. 
Where  the  goblet  foams  and  the  laugh  is  loud. 

FIRST   DRAGOON. 

The  Irishman  follows  where  Fortune  may  guide. 

SECOND  RIFLEMAN. 

The  Tyrolese  clings  to  his  lord  and  hill-side. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

Let  the  regiments,  then,  get  neatly  engrossed 

A  respectml  memorinl  firom  every  host 

Stating  that  none  will  abandon  the  land. 

That  none  of  the  troops  will  be  forced  or  trepanned 

Into  leaving  the  Friedlander — him  who  has  been 

The  soldier's  protector  in  every  scene ; 

And  a  deputation  shall  wait  with  this 

On  Piccolomini — ^the  Younger,  t^at  is. 

For  he  knows  how  to  manage  all  things  in  that  line ; 

He  is  hand  and  glove  with  Wallenstein ; 

And  his  influence  as  a  discreet  adviser 

Is  likewise  great  with  the  King  and  Kaiser. 

SECOND  YAGER. 

Good !  Thus  it  shall  stand,  then!     Let  all  agree 
That  Piccolomini  our  spokesman  shall  be! 

TRUMPETERS,  DRAGOONS,  FIRST  YAGER,  SECOND  CUIRASSIER  and  RIFLEMAN,  funa  VOCe,) 

Yes,  Piccolomini  our  spokesman  shall  be ! 

(  They  are  about  to  go  away,) 
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SERJKANT-irAJOB. 

First,  Comrades,  let's  quaff  one  glass  from  this  place 
To  Piccolomini's  Noble  Grace  I 

8UTLE&ES8,  f  bringing  a  flagon,  J 
No  scores  for  this  flagon !  you  have  it  free  cost : 
Drink,  sirs ;  and  success  to  the  Friedlander's  host ! 

CUIRASSIERS. 

Killing  and  levelling,  strong  may  they  flonrish ! 

BOTH  YAGERS. 

Swilling  and  revelling,  long  may  they  nourish ! 

DRAGOONS   and  RIFLEMEN. 

Long  may  the  army  lend  lustre  to  Story ! 

TRUKFETER  and  SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

Long  may  the  Friedlander  lead  it  to  glory  I 

SECOND  CUIRASSIER,  (ting^) 
Up,  up,  gallant  comrades  I  to  horse  I  to  horse  I 

It  is  Freedom  and  Glory  that  summon : 
In  battle  Man  feels  his  masculine  force. 

Elsewhere  he  is  weak,  he  is  Woman ! 
In  battle  no  proxy  avsdls  him — none  ; 
He  stands  for  himself,  and  must  struggle  alone. 

(  The  troopers  in  the  hack  ground  come  to  ike  front  of  ike  stage  and  join  in  ike  ckorus,) 

CHORUS. 

In  battle  no  proxy  avails  him — none  ; 

He  stands  for  himself,  and  must  struggle  alone. 

FIRST  DRAGOON. 

Fair  Freedom  has  flown  to  some  worthier  zone  ; 

Earth  cradles  but  tyrants  and  tremblers  ; 
Craft  sits  on  the  throne  and  Mankind  have  grown 

A  herd  of  poltroons  and  dissemblers. 
But  he  who  Death's  face  can  unquailingly  scan, 
The  soldier,  the  soldier  is  still  a  free  man  1 

CHORUS. 

But  he  who  Death's  face  can  un(]^uailingjy  scan, 
The  solcKer,  the  soldier  is  still  a  tree  man ! 

FTRST  YAGER. 

Mirth  dwells  with  him  all  the  gay  garlanded  year  ; 

He  knows  not  despondence  or  sorrow  ; 
He  tilts  against  Fortune  herself  without  fear. 

And  looks  through  the  Night  for  the  Morrow ; 
Bat  waiting  tomorrow,  still  let  him  today 
Dnun  the  Brimmer  of  Time  to  the  lees  while  he  may ! 

CHORUS. 

But,  waiting  tomorrow,  still  let  him  to-day 

Drain  the  Brimmer  of  Time  to  the  lees  while  he  may  I 

(Tke  glasses  are  refilled^  and  ike  troopers  pledge  one  another  and  drink,) 

8ERJEANT.31AJOR. 

In  Heaven  is  woven  his  victory-wreath  ; 

His  toil  b  a  vaunt  and  a  pleasure : — 
The  serf  may  dig  deep  in  the  clay  beneath, 

And  dream  of  unearthing  a  treasure ; 
In  vain ! — he  digs  on  till  his  Autumn  is  past- 
He  digs  till  he  mgs  his  own  grave  at.the  last ! 

CHORUS. 

In  vain! — he  digs  on  till  his  Autumn  is  past — 
He  digs  till  he  digs  his  own  grave  at  the  last ! 

FIRST  YAGER. 

The  guest  at  the  feast  whose  shadow  appals 

Is  the  rapidly-riding  Ritter : 
Unbidden  he  enters  the  proud  castle-halls. 

Where  the  pied  lamps  cluster  and  glitter. 
He  proffers  no  gold — he  sues  not  in  form- 
He  WO06  and  he  wins  his  bride  by  storm ! 
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He  proffers  no  gold — he  sues  not  in  form — 
He  W009  aud  he  wins  his  bride  by  srorm  ! 

Sfe'OOND   VAGER. 

Why  weeps  his  beloved  ?     Why  wails  she  her  bt  ? 

Ah  !  the  newly-nedded  mun  sever! 
On  earth  is  for  him  no  aliitiing'  spot; 

He  leaves  liiT, — an  J  linjjly  for  ever! 
His  head  I  on  t?  destiny  drives  him  afar, 
For  the  world  is  agum  the  Arena  of  War! 

CHORUS, 

His  headlong  destiny  drives  him  afar, 
For  tlie  world  is  ag:iiin  the  Arena  of  War ! 

f  The  First  Yagtr  takes  the  tuyo  nearest    troopers  by  the  hand ;   the  othtrs  foUow 
his  example,  and  all  form  a  icide  semicircles  J 

FmST    YAGER* 

Then  iipi  gallant  comradrs  I — to  horse  and  away! 

The  foam  of  Life's  funntaius  is  flowing^; 
Yoiith  bnrns  in  our  veins — shull  we  shrink  from  the  fray  f 

No ! — hence,  while  the  spirit  is  glowing  I 
Reraetnber,  if  Life  be  not  hazardetl,  none 
Can  cherish  thai  bfe  as  a  prize  he  has  won, 

CUOECB. 

Remember,  if  Life  be  not  hazarded,  none 
Can  cherish  that  life  as  a  prize  he  has  won. 

fl^he  curtain  fails  before  the  chorus  has  complettli/  ceased. 


THE  CAPABILITIES   OF  tttELAND  ; 

BEING   A   SEQUEL  TO  THE     ATTRACTIONS   OF  IRELAND. 


Having  concluded  onrrupid  glance  at 
Irish  scenery  und  society^  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  ft  still  more  concise  view  of  the 
Capabilities  c»f  the  Ununiry. 

We  address  ourselves  to  the  ca- 
pitalist and  the  man  of  mercantile 
enterprise.  Such  men  require  facts 
only,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  state 
the  leading  facts  that  suggest  them- 
selves with  bosiries?like  despatch. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  thkit  property 
to  an  enormous  amount  lies,  us  mi  as 
we  arfi  concerned,  almost  dormant  in 
the  hands  of  moneyed  men  in  Great 
Britain,  who  would  willina:ly  embark  it 
in  any  safe  speculation  that  oifered  a 
permLvncnt  remunerative  interest  ui* 
more  than  the  aame  property  could 
now  realixe  if  vested  in  the  funds. 

To  constitute  a  safe  speculation  the 
requisites  generally  looked  to  are.  first, 
a  full  protection  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty similarly  siiuateti  with  the  pro- 
perty to  be  risked  ;  und  seconiilyj  a 
reasonable  prospect  that  if  so  pro- 
tected, the  property  risked  will  realize  a 
certain  profit. 

On  these  premises^  we  consider  onr- 
eelves  safe  in  stating  our  opinion  that 
property  embarked  in  agriculture,  in 
manufacturer,  in  fisheries,  in  mining 
operations,  and  in  general  merciniile 
^  tmdc  in  Ireland, has,  and  will  continue 


to  have,  as  full  [irotection  as  can  be  se- 
cured elsewhere  in  these  islands:  and 
that  capital  judiciously  invested  in  any 
of  these  pursuits  in  Ireland  may  be  made 
to  render  a  periimnent  remunerative 
interest  greater  than  could  be  realised 
on  the  same  amount  in  the  funds. 

Here  at  the  outset  a  few  words  arc 
demanded  in  explanation  of  onr  views 
with  regard  to  the  security  of  pro- 
perty— particularly  of  property  vested 
in  agriculture,  in  this  country^  We 
are  far  from  overlooking  the  danger  to 
be  apprehendi^d  from  VVhiteboyism 
ami  predial  outriige.  We  acknow- 
ledge with  regret  and  shame  that  such 
danger  exists  to  a  degree  that  is  both 
formidable  ami  disgracefuL  But,  re- 
6ecting  that  these  dangers  chiefly  befall 
individuals  of  the  lower  class,  and  arise 
from  an  impression  on  the  part  of  our 
rural  inquisitors  that  these  individimls 
have  been  unjustly  intruded  on  the 
rights  of  labour — (for  the  rights  of 
labour  are  in  Ireland  synonymous  witli 
the  rights  of  subsistence  among  alt 
below  the  rank  of  the  farmer) — of 
other  humble  persons,  and  that  thev 
rarely  or  never  befall  the  extensive 
purchaser  of  fee-simple  estates  or  even 
of  larffe  Jeasehold  interests  ;  and  joining 
to  this  the  consideration  that  it  is  pal- 
pably the  interest  of  this  body  of  men, 
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misg-uiclcJ  though  lliey  are^  not  to  ob- 
struct the  oporutian  of  any  change  by 
which  the  rights  of  labour  will  be  ren- 
dered more  s-ecurc  ;  and  recollecting^ 
the  tact,  that  while  hagg-ards  have  been 
burning',  and  farmers,  between  the 
malice  of  the  incendiary  and  the  dmg: 
of  tlie  pauper,  have  been  despairing- 
throughout  every  quarter  of  Great 
Britain,  almost  every  successive  sale 
of  landed  property  in  Ireland  has 
brought  an  additional  year's  purchase 
in  the  market — we  cannot  but  consider 
ourselves  justified  in  the  coudosion 
that  there  is  ample  security  for  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  in  any  agrricultuTid 
speculation  that  does  not  tend  to  di- 
minish local  employment  in  Ireland. 
While  we  remain  without  poor-laws 
more  cannot  be  expected  from  us  ^  and 
in  the  meantime  we  consider  thfi 
danger  of  predial  outra^re  resulring 
chiefly  from  the  want  oi  poor  laws,  as 
no  more  than  a  just  counterbalance  to 
the  evils  which  attend  their  maladnii- 
mstration  on  the  other  side  of  ihe 
channel.  So  far  of  ihe  security  of 
property  invested  to  agriculture ;  as  to 
that  of  capita)  embarked  in  manufac- 
tares  or  general  trade,  there  cuiiuot  be 
a  doubt  that  security  exists  in  Irehiud 
to  n  much  greater  degrt^e  than  in  Great 
Britain^  Malicious  burnings,  destruc* 
tioo  of  machinery,  breaking-  of  weir«, 
milkiams  and  stake  netsi,  dictations 
of  operatives,  strikes  und  combination 
outrages  in  general  (matters  of  daily 
occurrence  in  Grctit  Britain),  are  here 
comparatively  unknown,  Wc  appeal 
to  the  press  of  the  two  countries  for 
confirmation  of  the  fact.  With  regard 
to  mining  operations,  we  recollect  no 
instance  on  this  side  of  the  water,  since 
the  year  ir»4lt  of  iiny  malicious  de- 
struction of  property  whatever  ;  and 
wt;  have  no  doubt  thiit  the  same  policy 
which  insures  the  fishing  vessel  in  the 
inhospitable  German  ocean  might  be 
effected  for  a  much  lower  premium  on 
Ihe  same  craft  off  the  well-harboured 
we^t  of  Irel'iind. 

Dismissing^  the  question  of  security, 
proceed  to   the    more    important 
_  lint  of  remunerative  return,  aiid  (inst, 
with  regard  to  agriculture. 

There  are  in  Grcnt  Britain,  accord- 
ing to  the  tables  ttiid  before  the  Emi^ 
frratTon  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1827^  by  Mr.  Cowling, 


34,014,000  acres  of  cultivated  land  ; 
to  which  if  we  add,  for  140  subsequent 
en  closure  acts,  at  an  average  of  about 
1 7011  acres  per HCt,240,0lMJacie8,we shall 
have  a  total  of  34 »t!54,000  acres  of  cul- 
tivated land  in  Great  Britain,  yielding, 
as  appears  by  an  estimate  formed  from 
the  property  tax  returns  of  I  BIO,  im 
agricukund  produce  of  the  annual  value 
of  £150,(HJO,0(J4), 

There  are  in  Ireland,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  Mr,  GrifBth,  under 
whom  the  valualiou  of  Ireland  is  now- 
taking  place,  M,t>(^:^,0(IU  acres  of  cul- 
tivated land,  yielding,  on  the  estimate 
<d'  the  same  high  authority »  an  agrieul- 
uoi^l  produce  of  the  annual  value  of 
.t'iia,()OO,()0O. 

Wow,  assuming  that  the  arable  land 
of  Ireland  is  capahlcj  by  tillage  artd 
culture,  of  an  equal  degree  of  produc- 
tiveness with  that  of  Great  Britain, — a 
position  which  no  practical  man  ac- 
qoainted  with  our  great  limestone  plain 
will  dispute — it  appears  from  the  simple 
comparison  of  extents  euliivatcd  and 
produce  yielded  In  either  country,  that, 
before  the  soil  of  Ireland  attain«^  im 
equality  in  present  productiveness  with 
that  oV  Great  Britiuu,  the  value  of 
her  produce  must  increiise  from 
±'36,000,(HJO  to  nearly  £G4,U00,(i(H» 
|jer  annum — or,  in  other  words,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  productive  powers  of  the 
soil  of  Ireland,  as  compared  with  the 
soil  of  Great  Britain,  are  as  i/ct  tmrechf 
more  than  half  (levehptd^  and  that  the 
profits  on  an  increased  produce  of  the 
yearly  value  of  /wnif^-ci^ht  mi!lvm\  of 
vitfuei/  are  still  to  be  realized  in  this 
country. 

Such  are  the  res u lis  of  a  simple 
compari^soii  of  tht^  exttnts  cultivated 
and  produce  yielded.  But  if  we  take 
into  consideration  the  extent  to  which 
produce  may  still  be  increased  by  a 
greater  degree  of  etdtivation  than 
Great  Britain  at  present  possesses,  we 
shall  obtain  the  data  of  still  more 
startling  conchisions.  The  34,254,000 
acres  of  cultivated  land  in  Great 
Britain  arc  tilled  by  1,055,982  agricul- 
turil  labourers  ;  the  1 4,<iO?t,IKJ(J  acres 
of  cultivated  laud  in  Ireland  are  tilled 
by  lJ3t,7t5  agricultural  labou re rs.» — 
That  is,  in  other  words,  '*  there  are  m 
Ireland  ahoutjfpeagTiculturul  labourers 
for  every  two  that  there  are  for  the 
same  quantity  of  land  in  Great  Britain.** 


*  This  totfiU  io  ffoth  ca«^Sf  includei  occupiern  not  vrnphtylnn  labaurt^ri.  as  well  a» 
labourer*  not  occupying,^ — Sre  Popuiaiion  AhMttaci*  for  (hrut  Britain  amf  Jrdand 
fuT  I8aj. 
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(See  third  Report  of  Cimffiisnoiieri  for 
mqvinngiiU&Ae  4ftmtMim  i^  the  poorer 
daua  m  IrelamLJ 

Now,  if  we  asfiume  the  eitreme  case, 
that  every  acre  of  arable  land  in  Ire- 
land could  be  made  to  yield  a  return 
for  the  amuuQt  of  labour  that  could  be 
bestowed  upon  it,  proportionate  to  the 
present  rate  yielded  by  each  acre  ac- 
cording to  its  amount  of  cultivation  in 
Great  Britain,  the  question  would 
Btand  thus  ■ — Every  acre  of  arable 
land  in  Ireland  ought  to  yield  a  pro- 
duce ^eater  than  an  acre  of  arable 
land  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  proportion 
of  five  tu  two.  But  M,254,Qm  acres 
of  arable  land  in  Great  Britaia 
yield  a  produce  of  the  annual  value 
of  £150,000.000,  therefore^  N,60.^,Oi}0 
acres  of  arable  land  in  Ireland  ou^ht 
to  yield  a  prodnce  of  the  annual  value 
of  about 

^64,000,000 

X5  =£160,000,000, 

2 
or  in  other  words^  the  ajsrricultuTal  pro- 
duce of  Ireland  ought  to   exceed  lliat 
of  Great  Britain  by  ten  millions  a  year. 

But  this  is  manifeslly  tin  overstate- 
ment :  first,  from  the  omission  of  brute 
labour,  which  forms  so  material  an 
ingredient  in  the  culture  of  Great 
Britain,  where  there  are  perhaps  three 
horses  for  every  two  that  there  are  for 
the  same  extent  of  ground  in  Ireland, 
and  oxen  twenty  to  one  ;  and  secondly, 
from  the  unwarrantable  assumption  that 
land  is  capable  of  production  to  any 
eictent  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
labour  expended  on  it  ;  whereas  the 
fact  seems  to  be  that  most  of  the  land 
of  Great  Britain  has  already  approached 
a  point  of  productiveness  beyond 
which  no  expenditure  of  labour  is 
likely,  in  the  present  state  ofa^ri cultural 
science,  to  carry  it.  Still,  that  unbmited 
culture,  the  means  of  which  we  may 
be  fairly  said  to  possess,  is  capable  of 
making  the  atjil  of  Ireland  somewhat 
more  productive  than  the  averag-e  of 
the  land  in  Great  Britain,  must  be 
clear  to  any  one  who  has  travelled  in 
botli  countries,  and  observed  the  still 
alow  progress  which  correct  principles 
of  farming  have  made  in  many  of  the 
English  counties.  If  all  tlie  arable 
land  of  the  United  Kinsrdom  could  be 
rendered  as  productive  as  ihe  average 
of  the  Lothians  in  Scotland,  our  annutd 
produce  would  amount  in  Great  Britain 
to  the  value  of  two  hundred  and  forty 


millions,  and  in  Ireland  to  the  value  of 
one  hundred  millions  and  upwards—. 
We  may,  therefore,  safely  assume  that 
the  soil  of  Ireland  has  only  developed 
one  half  of  its  productive  power,  and 
that  the  profits  ou  an  increased  agri- 
cultural produce  of  the  annual  value  of 
tfiirtt/^j:  jnilUon*  of  money  are  fttill  to 
be  realized  in  the  country. 

It  now  remains  to  inquire  what  net 
profit  this  increased  produce  ought  to 
yield,  Tlie  1.170,000*  Irish  labourers 
who  now  receive  on  an  average  8JdL 
per  day,  for  166  days  out  of  the  year, 
each,  which  is  at  the  miserable  rate  of 
2*.  a^f.  per  week  during  the  whole 
year,  must,  in  the  first  place  have 
their  wages  niised  to  1j.  per  day  each, 
or  6jr.  per  week  all  the  year  round,  bo 
that  to  the  ^£6,844^00  now  received  ad 
agricultural  wages  by  the  labourers  of 
Ireland,  we  must  add  .£1 1,407,.MK)  for 
the  difference  of  increased  wages  and 
full  employ raenL  Next  we  will  allow 
an  increase  in  the  rental  equal  to  the 
proportion  of  rent  now  reserved  in 
Great  Britain,  which  is  estimated  at 
somewhat  less  than  two  ninths  of  Uie 
produce,  and  amounts  on  our  supposed 
increase  to  a  sum  of  nearly  .£8,000,000  i 
and  defiucting  these  two  items  of  iu. 
creased  wages  and  increased  rent  from 
the  gross  increase  of  prodnce,  we  will 
have  a  remainder  of,  say  in  round 
numbers,  £I(),COO,000  per  annum  to 
meet  the  interest  on  capital  investeil 
in  buildings,  etock,  and  implements. 
The  value  of  the  farming  stock  of 
Ireland  at  present  is,  we  will  sup- 
pose, equal  to  two  years*  produce, 
a  large  estimate  ;  we  will  allow  ihe 
^mc  value  for  the  additional  stock 
required,  and  the  interest  at  6  per 
ceut.  will  amount  to  £3,600,000  per 
annom  ;  and  leave  a  net  balance  of 
thirteen  mUUonjt  n  year  clear  profit  on 
ilie  increased  pr^fdttce  which  Ireland  may 
he  made  to  t/itI(L  Here  then,  we  trust 
we  have  shown  t!mt  an  ample  field  for 
the  profitable  employment  of  capital 
lies  open  to  the  moneyed  man.  It  is 
true  there  are  difficulties  in  the  wny  ; 
many  of  these  difficulties  will  soon  be 
correctly  estimated  by  the  newly  in- 
corporated company  for  the  improve- 
ment of  waste  land^  in  Ireland  ;  and 
from  their  experience,  future  specu- 
lators wili  better  know  what  IjO  avoid, 
and  what  to  seek  in  the  investment  of 
their  capital.  That  the  company  will 
be  successful  we   entertain   no  uoubt 
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Their  pTincjjil<?  i^  patriotic  and  their 
design  judicioud :  I;iiiiJd>  as  ihey  mc  re* 
claloied  and  put  in  lietirt  by  tlu'ir  ex- 
ertions*, will  be  ai^dii  ofiSereti  to  tlic 
competition  of  the  publir,  who  will 
thusderive  the  same  advHntaji:e  in  the 
iiivenment  of  capkal  in  ag^ricukiirt'.  a^ 
they  do  from  tije  introduction  of  a 
superior  article  iu  any  of  the  other 
Diarkets. 

IF  any  reader  be  sceptical  we  can 
only  repeat,  v%o  have  as  good  bnd  as 
the  Britisli  ;  we  cm  aHbnl  to  Till  it 
belief  ;  we  ought  tbeTt'lDiL'  to  have  at 
l^Hst  as  gooil  it  crop.  But  \\\i  hjve  nut 
half  so  go*  d  M  crop  in  pn>]jortion  lo 
our  cap.jlnlitie*  ;  w«  therefore  look  to 
double  our  anntnd  produce  ut  liusi  lie- 
fore  we  rest  satlahed.  How  the  iiu- 
proveineut  is  to  take  place  is  another 
«nbject  of  irnjjortuat  speculation*  In 
the  Hrst  placcj  any  one  iouliin;*'  at  the 
face  of  llie  country  must  ^ee  that  itn- 
fDcnjie  quantities  of  arable  lajrd  lie 
111! productive  in  the  inioks  and  corners 
of  our  misshapen  cucbnores  ;  iliat 
the  soil  lost  in  rairged  head-ridg^es, 
gripes,  and  bohtrt'Ciu  is  very  con^iider- 
able  ;  that  thonsauds  of  aen  s  of  wet 
and  rtishy  bottoms  mij^ht  easily  be 
made  productive  meadow  land;  and  that 
almost  nnivcr>sLilly  a  vast  iniprovemcot 
has  siill  to  take  |>lacc  in  all  onr  iniple- 
merita  of  husbandry.  Next,  the  intel- 
ligent observer  rnoiitbc  struck  \utb  the 
ivantuf  proper  roads  For  the  tnms.port 
of  manure   arid    produce,    but  [mrticu- 


ready  to  be  put  in  ojjeratlon — the 
i|UCiiUOTj  of  the  most  profitable  rotation 
of  crops,  and  the  beu-t  dcHcription  of 
seeds,  will  still  remain  to  exercise  the 
ingcDulty  of  the  farmer.*  We  have 
now  surely  made  out  a  sufficient  case 
of  improvements  to  be  looked  for,  to 
justify  onr  speculation  on  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  an  additional  produce 
from  the  aralde  land  oF  the  island  ;  «nd 
will  next  proceed  to  consiilcr  bow  far 
the  bog  knds  of  Irehind  Invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  caf  italist. 

The  waste  buds  of  Ireland  are  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Gridkb  !it  5,:J40J;16 
ucresf  :  of  these  it  is  estimated  by  the 
commissioners  For  rcpfirtiu^  nn  the 
boj>s  of  Ireland,  that  i>»H3D,0t)0  acres 
arc  bog»  either  flat  or  mountain,  and 
all  rcclaimable  at  a  g^realer  or  a  less 
expense.  Iu  estimating  the  expense 
of  these  rcclanratlons,  the  engimnrs 
employed  by  the  coinmissl oners  took 
into  account  the  cKpeiise  only  of  the 
tuaiii  drainti^'es  wViich  vvonld  be  re- 
quired to  make  the  hind  tit  to  receive 
Its  lir^t  crop  of  potatoes,  and  these  ex- 
penses they  estimated  at  under  £2  per 
acre  in  all  cases,  and  al  so  Imu  as 
£1  \i}s,  per  acre  iu  many  cases*  But 
however  intelligent  this  scientific  class 
of  men  mi^ht  l>e,  U  is  now  certain  that 
they  consideraldy  underrated  the  ex- 
pense which  must  be  incurred  before 
bo^^  lauds  cEin  be  rendered  fit  For  the 
rece|)tiou  of  any  crop*  It  is  true  tliat 
the  experimentid  improvements  which 


Uriy  with  the  inaccessible  condltiou  oF    have  since  taken  place,  and  which  seen 
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Uionsan<U  of  noble  limcstfvne  f|uarries, 
wfiieh  only  wult  a  practicable  avenue 
tliroug-h  which  to  pour  fertility  over 
whole  parishes  and  baronies*  Then, 
when  our  Fences  are  reduced  to  con- 
irenient  forms — when  all  the  available 
nurfdce  of  the  laud  is  ehiared  and 
drained,  and  made  acceis>ilde — when 
iiur  mines  of  manure  are  opeued  up, 
aud  alt  our  mechanical  aids  of  labour 


so  decidedly  to  contratUct  these  ori- 
ginal estimates,  hnve  lieen  conducted 
on  a  scale  not  sufheiently  extensive  to 
give  Full  fair  play  to  the  ca[utal  em- 
barked :  still  where  we  find  Mr,  Fe- 
therstone,  whose  operations  are  con- 
dueled  on  a  considerable  scale  ami  in 
the  best  manner*  u liable  to  reclaim  bttg 
lands  under  an  expense  of  ,C8  per 
ucrc4;  and  Lord  Paliucrston  expending 


•  *♦  If  frelaml  leceived  §43 e J  from  Pomerania*  Silet^ia,  and  Pohmd,  thf*  value  of  her 
ai^rieuhural  proilucts  would  be  increah^^d  many  milhuos  auuunlly,'* — Rcpoft  an  ilm 
Statr  tff  Aifncf^UurCt  l83(i ;  sMr.  Sutttitftrs'  Etyidnut, 

f  The  WiiHtis  holds  of  Great  Britain  amount  1<»  no  less  than  22,o7f>,3*jn  acres,  nn 
ext«*itt  (jnuilt-r  than  the  whole  aupcrrtdes  of  IrelanX^^Vc  Poor  Imjuiit/^  hdand^ 
ApptndU,  //*  Pnrt  I.  T>tbk,  No,  2, 

\  Some  of  them^  improvements  are  thus  described  hy  Mr,  Griffith  ; — "  !n  the 
uritfhhourhood  of  Kdhiiao,  in  the  county  ot  WestmesUh,  Mr*  Ftitheritone  i:^  now  im- 
nrnvinjf  M  Innfe  tn*et  <*t  bo^,  nppitri'ntly  with  great  succc&s  He  ba*  imported  wrouLdit- 
iron  ruiU,  nulroadi  vva^'t^-ons,  and  Jill  the  variety  oF  draiuinir  t<H>ls  that  Uavt*  bi'en  used 
9it  CImt  "»o**s,  near  Manchester,  which  moss  is  exactly  similar  to  our  flat  hfjps.  Mr, 
Murpliv  i*  also  mukiritr  improvement »  ou  a  portion  nf  the  great  Bog  of  Allen,  in  the 
county  of  KilJare.  Both  the?e  gentlemen  have  followed  the  system  of  dcjiining 
atlopted  at  Ghatmosa.  Tbcy  plough  the  surFacc  by  homes  having  square  wooden  paU 
VoL.  IX.  B 
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tB  much  as  £25  pa*  acre  on  bo^ -londb 
.on  his  estate,  (RrpoH  on  the  ttale  oj 
Agriculture,    iHStI,    Mr,    CInrkes    evi- 
dence^) we  CHiiiot  Pee  Ti'a-«nii  to  expect 
that  any  amfitiiit  of  ca|>ital  orexientof 
ojier^itiDDs  would  eniible  us  to  reclaim 
pur  bog-^  at  so  luw  a  rate  its  was  hoped 
tuf  at  tlie   lime   of  tlie    ori;^iniil    eftti- 
niiites.     It  IS,  huwe%er,  in  evidence  be- 
r<>re  tlie  eomtnittee  of    the  ILmse   of 
Ci>mifion>  appointed    to   bitniire   into 
tlie  coiiditioii  ol'  the  Irish  poor  in  lSiJt>» 
Uiat  bog  land   \n   the  count)'  of  Slitrf» 
hiia  been  reclaiiiu'd  unii  rendered  worth 
a  rent  of  -30*.  per   acre  per  aiiniini*  ut 
an  expeii'ie   of  abont  £1  an  aere  ;  or^ 
If  retained    in  the   hands   oF  the  pro- 
pnetor,  that  it  woiibl  repay  all  ejtpenf^es 
iiy  three  ycar^^'  prothice,  leavhig  all  sub- 
si'ipicnt   returns    clear  grain,     [Htpurt 
of  Commitft'i,)     Let  us,  h>*wcver*  say 
.£l(.>  an  acre  for  pnrchase  and  improve- 
ments, and  U"  the  boid  be  made  worth 
iMh,    an   acre   yearly    rent   by   the  ex- 
pcndiUirei  it  is  clear  that  a  la r^e  profit 
13  still  to  be  realized  on  even  our  wastes 
and  btigs.     That  the  improvement  of 
land  already   arable  \^  tlie   better  spe- 
culation al  present,  wc  believe  there  is 
no  doubU     Mr,  Griffitliand  Mr,  Weale 
Cimcnr  in  the   «tpinion   that  tlic    same 
eapitjd  and  ?kib  ruij^ht  Ik'  apjilied  to  the 
'  old  enclosurL'S   and    tlie   hilly   irromid 
with  a  mneh  greater  certainty  of  proHt 
to    the  projtrietors,    nod    of  eommen- 
Siiratt!  wdvanUige  to  the  tenantry  than 
it  expended  on  a  speculative  pnyect  of 
Ti'daifn'Tni^  boo^^,     {See  Puptn  un  the 
K:cperiiurnfn}   ItuprovcmcjUs    at    King 
Wyrmnin'towiu   IH.S4.) 

We  iio>v  proeectl  lo  state  the  case 
of  uiumjr.ictorcM,  tmd  have  no  doubt 
tlut  wc  slndl  be  able  to  show  Rnffiileot 
liaduceuient  to  men  of  capital  to 
eniitle  u^  to  I  heir  must  serious  atten- 
tion. 

The  subjects  of  mnijit  Interest  to  the 
miuudaetorer,  whom  \ie  will  sn[)po!ae 
^■eure  of  a  T«arkct,  are  I'ower,  Hands, 
and  liiiw  M^iterial,  the  Ui.*t  involving 
facilUy  of  aeeesji*  Power  we  possess 
from  two  »<^urte8,  water  and  fueL  Our 
water  power  has  never  be^n  cs^leu- 
btted  :  it  is  in  Iviet  so  {j^reat  us  abnust 
to  defy  Cideulatiiui.  There  is  no 
i'ounlry  iit  the  worhl  where  water- 
pHtwer-i    and    nuvig^ablc   levels   are  so 


combined  in  almost  anr  river  that 
traverses  it.  Tnc  rivers  of  Engluml 
and  Lowland  S<!otliir)d  are  slow  ami 
navigable,  but  it  is  a  iictitious  powcf 
that  turns  the  machinery  upon  theif 
banks  ;  the  rivers  of  Hig'bland  Scot* 
I  mid  are  unnavig^able  torrents,  [yo^af^- 
iu^  immense  water  power  it  is  true,  bat 
wastinir  it  in  the  midst  of  sterility. — 
The  eliief  rivers  of  Irebnd,  oil  the 
other  hand  I  as  they  tlow  tlirtni«^h  a  rieli 
corn -bearing  counlry,  atb>rd  by  tlieii 
gradual  ilescent  a  proh»n]tjed  surct*^ion 
of  Wkjter-power^i  to  jj;^riiid  the  grain  that 
throws  npon  their  banks,  or  to  turn  Ifi 
various  mamiiacliires  the  raw  material 
that  iheir  navig^ablc  h'vels  float  upwards 
from  the  sea.  The  Suir,  while  it  cott- 
verls  to  flour  the  produce  of  the  rich 
plains  of  Tippcrary,  brini»«  np  the 
cotton  which  it  torns  to  thread  \n  iIkt 
spiiining-mills  opon  its  banks,  and  aflefv 
wards  bears  down  bt>th  mannraeturi*d 
articles  to  iio  eKp<trted  to  Liverpool 
or  London,  from  the  quay  t»f  Water- 
fijrd.  It  needs  but  a  Utile  further  invest* 
incut  of  capital,  and  the  siime  mi^ht  be 
said  of  the  Barrow,  the  Boyiie,  the 
Blackwaler^  the  Slaney,  the  Suck,  the 
Bami»  the  Maij:r.  the  Fergus,  the  Lee, 
and  the  Litley^all  more  or  lesg  niivi- 
gable,tinii  all  abounding'  in  watcrpower* 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Shannon, 
navig-uble  from  source  to  mouili.  a  dis- 
tance of -240  miles,  and  possessing  one 
concentrated  waterjjower  at  C?a9tle- 
counrll,  able  to  drive  more  thuti  four 
timt^  all  tlic  tiuichinery  n<iw  wnrkcd  Ifv 
all  the  steam-enjjiiies  of  GhiSigoiR^  ? 
And  we  have  but  tiMiehtnl  upon  river 
power ;  every  fetder  of  every  river 
Ciitimeruted,  every  oiioor  river  and 
each  of  its  feeders  U  c<jnal  to  bor*e 
powers  nnnumlieri'd.  Nor  have  we 
yet  em  tin  era  ted  tb^*  water]n>w*TS  of 
our  lakes.  The  surplus  water>  of  LoHi 
Erne  alone  won  hi  drive  h^ilf  the  mill- 
wheels  in  ll|>len  Loch  Conn  pours 
throutrh  the  ftloy  a  v\aierpower  em!4l 
to  all  th*'  stcum-eugines  of  Bel- 
fast, Lorh  Corrib,  Loeti  iSLibW,  aatt 
Loch  Carra,  may  be  looked  on  as  one 
great  mill-dam,  coverinif  G4,0<I0  acrt?* 
of  ground — the  whole  waters  of  which 
descend  from  64  to  1  I  feet  to  the  gem 
at  Gaiway,  Loch  Peltra  is  another 
natural  mill-diim,  IQOO  acres  in  cxt€ttl» 


tuns  attarlied  to  x\\v\t  hoofs* j  an<l  firienii'ard&  by  means  of  the  railroad  and  wag^ont, 
cover  tho  hnp,  to  the  drpih  of  four  ioeh^<i.  with  clayey  lime^toafi  gravel.  In  th«»«»  ex- 
periments great  attetMupu  i(<  jiitiij  to  econiitiiy;  aad  I  expect  in  the  course  of  a  ycnr 
or  two,  we  «hnll  be  eiiaUlerl  todot^umiuf^  with  ecrtainty  «*  t»»  the  uilvantupf*  of  «p»'cu- 
Wbg1i*r^'f1y  in  tLa  recLimation  of  bous  in  ihiiconnir/," — Srpwirrtentul  Imprwtmgii 
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with  a  catch -water  Imsiii  of  tlO  Fquiire 
miies,  aad  a  fall  of  441  feet  into  Cli'w 
Bay  at  Ne^vporL  Loch  Iiui,  and 
tiie  Lochs  of  iJulliivahinch  send  their 
ttntteU  WAteis  iiitotlie  bay  ui'  Hriierbuy, 
M'itb  lli€  force  <»r  iliou-amls  nf  hrirsc 
powers.  The  lakes  of  Wi  fiimoj^ilh  pour 
a  slower  6treum,  but  a  groAler  body  of 
water,  and  perhafxa  mi  cqind  power 
through  the  luny  to  the  SliHnurirj.  The 
dischiirge  of  Lcicli  TtToi^,  Lucti 
Graiiey,  and  Loeh  O'Grady,  all  sealed 
hifrh  io  the  Slieve  BtiULfhta  mouiituiiH 
-i— is  an  unestiinited  force  that  daily 
miia  to  wa^te  in  ihe  bay  oi"  Scat  it!'. 
The  gverflow  of  the  Lukes  of  Killamey 
eries  out  for  oceupaiion  froio  nil  tiie 
rocks  tbut  line  the  ehuunel  of  the 
Laune,  while  frdiii  tlie  remoter  re- 
eewe#  of  Iverd^b  and  Duiikerron, 
streams  pmirintr  Irom  mouiitaifi  lochs^ 
ynnuiubered  clamour  for  wheels  to 
drive  a*  they  dtscerid!  unnoticed  to  the 
sea.  The  enumeration  is  iiuC  biilf 
complete :  the  lakes  of  Donerral,  of 
Leitrim,  of  Slig'o,  and  Roscommon — 
oauonal  treasures  in  miy  les^  fUvoured 
land — are  filiil  behind.  But  space 
eouipeli  U5»  and  the  fear  that  we  liave 
already  dwelt  tno  lon^*-  on  a  subject 
which  oug-ht  to  be  known  to  every 
man  acquainted  with  the  commonest 
map  of  ihe  country,  reconciles  u>*  to 
leare  this  section  i^-ilhoui  f«iithcr  illus* 
iratton. 

With  respect  to  fuel  or  steam  power 
we  ar«  not  so  rich  ;  siiU  we  c^n  show 
anfficieateau^e  for  the  prevalence  of  the 
iBiprefsion  that  we  are,  so  far  as  fuel  is 
eoacerned,  decidedly  poor,  as  well  as  for 
a  cheering  expectation  that  proper  mea- 
sures can  at  any  time  develop  very  great 
bcjil  resources  in  this  essential  material 
of  national  wealth,  The  coal  fields  of 
Ireland  dilfer  from  those  of  CJreat 
Britain  in  qijality  aitd  in  situation. 
Tlic  fuel  produced  in  Hritaiu  h  bri^'ht 
coal — 'that  raised  in  Ireland  is  in  great 
^rt  anthracite  or  blind  coal ;  the  hiaili^ 
fi#^  In  which  the  coal  measures  He  in 
Gr<»at  Briirtin  are  chiefly  on  thesea-eoiisit 
— hut  in  Irelandtheyare,«ithtlie?ingle 
exception  of  the  Ballycastle  colliery, 
all  inland.  Here,  then,  are  two  great 
i<ldtJC«'meit(s  to  proseenle  the  working; 
of  cnal.mines  in  Great  Britain  in  pre- 
firrcficc  to  those  on  this  ?ide  of  the 
chaonel^ — general  superiority  of  pnw 
^iice  for  tliH  dofueptie  ii^es  of  blCt  and 
fuciliiy  «f  transport.  But  this  superi- 
ority in  rpjutily  extends  tio  farther  tlmn 
the  domestic  u-^ei  of  furl.  in  the 
ffimeratiou  of  sienin,  bburl  coal  is  &n 
-  equally. erticienl  agrni  ;  and  insmeUincr 


ou«i    kilo-dry tiig  it   is    mueb  superior. 
Why  then  have  the  ^tf^^^t  beds  of  blind 
coal  with   which    Ireland  almunda  not 
been  worked  to  »  g^reater  exti^nt  V  The 
answer    i^    plain — because    they    are, 
cornjiaralively    sfn"akinir»    inaccessible. 
The  Lcinater  district,  which  is  in  point 
of  present  access  much  the  mo-*t  favour- 
i?d,  lies  at  a  di«lance  of  sixtv  miles  from 
the  cdfiital  on  one  side,  aiul  U  separated 
from    the  soul  hern  inarkit  by  a  lofty 
raiige  of  niountdins  on  tlie  other  :  the 
district,  it  is  true,  abnt^    pretty  nearly 
on  the  Barrow  ;  but  hitherto  no  profit- 
able wr»rkini^s  liave  bren  obtained  near 
enough  to  that  navi^'-ation  to  make  the 
water   transit    uvailable    for    the   pro- 
duce  ;  for  as  to  cotjstructinj^  a  ri4ilway 
from    the  month   *d'  the   river  to   tint 
nearest  meana   of  rarriaire,  that  is  an 
undcrtakinjT    altogether    out    of    the 
sphere  of  Irish  ^peeiilation.  Thf  seams 
of  cotilj    besides,  lie    d*»ep.  and    what 
with  the  expense  of  workin;::,  and  the 
length  of  ovciland  earri^ge  on  carts,  it 
is  no  wonder  th  at  expecttititms  of  national 
benefit  from  the  Ca^tleeomer  ami  Kille- 
naute  coal  coufitry  have  hitherto  been 
anything-  but  san;^uine  \^-ith  the  public* 
The  Monster  district  a^ain  lies  in  the 
very  haart  of  the  country  described  as 
so  imicccssible  in  a  former  p'trtion  of 
this  paper  :  the  B  lack  water,  which  runs 
lhrou|rh  part  of  it,  is   not  tfiere  navi- 
p-uble  ;  and  to  c^rry  the  eo.il  across  the 
Bogigra  mountains  to  Cork,  ov  over  the 
range    of    Slieveujieli    to    Tralce,    or 
throuifh    the  wilds  of   Newmarket    to 
Limerick,  would  be  a  work  so  expen- 
sive as  to  cut  up  all  rennineration.  The 
remaining  portions  of  the  district  lying 
chiefly  in  Clare,  are  even  more  out  of 
the  way.     h  cosU    12s.  bd.   per  ton 
to  convey  goods  overhind  from  Ennis 
to    Limerick  :  the  expense   would   be 
nearly    doubled    in    transportinj^  coal 
from  the  remoter  districts  of  Mi)vferta 
and     Btirrin^ — the    ill    success    of    the 
Monster  collieries  is  therefore  not  to  be 
wondered  at.      We  have  suid   thut  the 
coal  of  Ireland  is  in  great  part  of  the 
blind   quality.     All  the  coal  south  of 
a  line  drawn  from    Dublin  to  Gal  way 
is  of  this  description  ;  the  coal   north 
of  the  ?»itmc  line  is  chiefiy  l>itinninou^, 
and    the    ipiality    is    gencnilly     rd'    a 
UHTdium    between    the    rpiick    blazing 
coal  of  Seotlarkd,  and  the  caking  coal 
of    Whitehaven.      ♦*  On    the    whole,'* 
ttays  Mr.  Unflith,  "  a    very   good  coal 
lor   culiniiry   and    mnfmfactiiring    juir- 
pose^." — Jirporl  on  Surrctf  and  Vaitin^ 

The  chief  dopojfit  of  this  coal,  which 
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is  a(^saciatc4  wkli  most  valuable  beds 
nl'  iron-sldiip,  ri el irr  in  equality  than  that 
(»f  Sliro^jsliire  ksdf^  tirs  in  ilie  vtdtiity 
of  Ldcii  Allen,  alMJiit  the  source*  of 
llro  Sliaiiiioii,  ill  I  lit!  coiintiifsof  Leitrim, 
t^H'JT'N  iiii'l  K'j^coiijuion,  and  extends 
iiorttiM'Hrd  itMil  eusL^Viird  into  Cavati. 
HtTii  it  h  rsliin  jtod  tUere  utc  iii  out' 
strutaiu  thirty  iniUions  ol'ton^  of  good 
coal,  eu|iulj|e  of  being  raised  jkt  an  ex- 
ppnse  vvblcli  ^vnald  enable  the  pro- 
p  fie  tor  to  sull  i  lit  in  witli  timple  profit 
at  the  ral«  of  5-*.  j>er  ton  at  the  pit 
mouth.  An  eqinil  tjuuutity,  but  ol  a 
f^Uiility  less  iJ^ood,  IIl-s  in  the  i^triiluin 
belovv%  l)ut  tht^se  would  neither  reiilize 
the  same  price,  nor  be  raised  so 
cheaply.  Now,  here  attain,  the  reason 
of  failure  iu  former  workintjrs,  as  of 
present  lukewarmncss  in  cominencia^ 
«ew  operations,  is  the  same — ditiiciilty 
of  access  and  iraiisporL  To  convey  a 
ton  oi' coals  from  Loch  Allen  to  Dublin 
usod  to  cost  ]2^. — thi^  was  [»nor  to  the 
lime  of  ojieuiuLC  the  Shijumin  naviga- 
tion ;  it  i?*  therefore  not  gurpri5ii»£»^  thut 
the  enterprise  did  nnt  ga  on  at  that 
time.  The  navi^'atioa  is  now  opened, 
but  is  sliti  incomplete,  aud  even  at  this 
day  tlie  earriai^e  of  L^oods  from  Loch 
Allen  to  the  capital  would  be  attended 
with  a  very  be  ivy  exjuuBe,  Mean- 
while the  district  biu  no  other  outlet, 
aud  the  tlnmt)  on  public  specula t ion, 
mrisin.:  from  the  failure  af  the  old 
ArijjfiLi  irou  works — a  failure  chielJy 
utlribntable  to  niismLini^iifcuieiit  and 
want  of  title— still  eoutituies  to  con- 
nect the  very  nuiiiies  of  Ari;jna  and 
^Locb  Allen  with  ideas  of  loss  aud 
faibire. 

80  far  wc  have,  we  think,  shown 
good  i^rtunuU  for  our  opinion  that  the 
imjiTfSsi.jn  wliieh  set^  us  dowu  u.^  de- 
iieicnt  in  fuel  h  lall  leiou^  ;  we  tjow 
priH!<^*<l  to  state  our  reason  for  looking 
forwariS  to  betti^r  tiaies.  Whatever 
juaiii  irutih  of  riiilroad  uuy  he  laid  down 
towartU  the  south,  must  pa.*s  throuy:li 
the  L^iu^ter  cmd  tlistriet.  A  line  of 
railroad  is,  It  i^i  trm%  a  more  expensive 
uneaus  of  t«an>it  tlian  (he  tiiTuian  Sea, 
or  the  Irish  ChLUiu*d ;  >UlU  wherever 
•the  Iraib^  of  a  railroiid  exists,  there 
will  be  a  deiihiud  fur  the  best  apeciesi 
itf  fuel,  not  tmly  for  the  ^eoerailou  of 
^teain,  but  for  the  ^ap[»ly  of  tlie  local 
couilorts   attending  nn    the    improved 

Ciindition   of    the    e« try;    so    tbat^ 

whether  the  eost  E»f  transport  permit 
<he  supply  of  Kilkenny  coul  to  the 
capital  or  not,  there  is,  at  least,  the 
certainty  of  a  considerable  iucrease  of 
Jueai  consumption  ;  detuaiid  will  ccr* 


taioly  increase  facility  of  pmduceip 
with  a  better  system  of  operatu 

eheaper    article    must    eventuall;^   

brouerht  to  market.  Thus  we  have  tm^ 
donbt  thiit  the  formuticm  of  the  firftt  moiiv^ 
trunk  of  a  southern  railway  vnU  itn- 
mediatcly  briuj^  the  Leinster  coal 
country  into  extensive  and  profitable 
occupation,  and  that  manufacturers  oT*^ 
the  midland  district  will  have  110  dif&* 
culty  in  procuring  fuel  at  as  cheap  a 
rate  as  ihtil  commodity  is  now  sirf>- 
plied  to  some  of  the  man ufaetu ring 
counties  of  England.  The  question  of 
the  extension  of  such  a  trunk  to  Valrn- 
tia  or  to  Beerhavcii  is  iu  like  rnaii- 
tier  tht:  tinestion  of  idleness  or  occapa* 
lion  for  the  ccdlieries  of  MniiBter.  Go 
as  it  will,  such  an  extension  aiust  cross 
the  tlistrict  somewhere  between  Mdllow 
aud  Abbeyfeale,  and  wherever  it  pene- 
trates it,  the  ott'ects  arc  certain  io  a 
greater  or  a  less  degree  of  imniediatc 
jjroHtable  occupation.  That  such  w*orka 
will  in  all  probability  be  executed,  and 
tliat  such  effects  will  ere  lon|r  follow, 
we  firndy  believe  ;  but  whether  the 
Leinster  and  Monster  coal-Helds  are  Ui 
be  so  henelitted  in  our  time  or  not,  1%. 
is  certain  that  one  work  of  the  utaio«^l 
importance  to  the  Loch  Allen  distnct 
is  at  present  in  progress  of  completion* 
we  mean  the  Ulster  canal,  which  will 
open  up  the  whole  of  the  south  of 
Ulster,  from  Coalisland  and  Duiigan> 
non  ou  the  east,  to  Belturbet  and  the 
skirts  of  the  more  immediate  district  of 
Lneh  Allen  at  Swanlinbar  on  the  west« 
and  give  another  outlet  beside  the 
Shannon  to  all  that  now  inaccessible 
country  between  Loch  Allen  and  Locli 
Erne,  Finally,  with  regard  to  the 
qaaotity  of  eo.d  capable  of  being"  raised 
in  Ireland,  we  believe  that  although  the 
Buperticial  extent  ofour  coal-fields  equal* 
til  at  of  the  coid-fiehU  vf  Gre^t  Britaio*., 
the  good  coal  eoiitaiueil  in  our  beds  doetj 
not  amount  to  one  fiftieth  part  of  tlial 
contained  in  the  British.  OnC' fiftieth 
pari  of  a  supply  which  is  ealcnlated  to 
be  equal  to  the  consnmptioa  of  ut  least 
a  thousand  years,  is,  however,  a  saf- 
fieient  quantity  to  be  worth  the  con* 
siderution  td"  speculators  either  iu  the 
ariielc  itself,  or  «)U  the  effects  of  Us  sup- 
ply tipvm  trade  in  i^'eiieraL 

But  even  thtmgh  coal  were  a  f  trod  action 
unknown  bi  the  ccuintry,  we  would  still 
have  an  amount  of  mf^ehanieal  power 
from  water  and  other  sources  so  great  as 
to  entitle  Its  to  the  most  serious  alien- 
lion  of  the  manufacturer.  The  priu- 
cipal  source  to  which  we  refer,  besides 
that*of  water,  is  bog  turf,  u  «peciei 
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did  of  which  the  supply  maybe  said  to 
be  inexhaustible,  and  of  which  lb  13  iii^et^ 
are  only  beginning  to  be  knowiL  Turf 
fycl  is  MOW  L*mplt)yt*d  under  the  engines 
of  the  Inland  Navigation  Cuinpittiy's 
tteam-boata  upon  the  Shannon,  and  is 
fbund  to  generate  steam  as  poweriVdly 
as  coal,  und  at  a  ninch  i"Iie,i[>er  raic* 
The  supply,  we  have  said»  nitiy  hi? 
called  ini^xhanstihlc  -,  and  when  we 
consider  that  a  cubic  yar<l  of  bog  fur- 
niflhes,  with  a  liberal  allowanee  lor 
wtisie,  the  material  of  at  least  a  him* 
dred  tuH",  each  eighteen  inchi*s  long 
by  four  on  the  siile,  ])revious  to  dry- 
ing ;  that  fouf  hundred  of  these  ttirf 
eoustttute  a  large  kish,  which  i^  ei]uu.[ 
to  at  least  three  bags  of  coal ;  antl  that 
there  are  in  Ireland  2^800.000  acres  of 
bf>g,  of  an  avera^re  depth  of  three  yards, 
that  is  forty  bil!iuns  of  cubic  yards  of 
bo2r  and  upwards^f  or  belter  than  ten 
bilTiotis  ot  kishcs  of  turf,  e<^ual  10  two 
billions  and  a  half  of  tons  of  eoal 
tiearlv,  that  is,  more  than  one  hundred 
and  hlly  years*  consumption  of  fuel  for 
the  united  kingtlom^  nt  the  r^ite  of 
fifteen  milUotis  of  tons  of  coal 
per  year — the  assertion  will  not,  we 
think,  appear  extravagant.  In  esti- 
mating our  bogs  at  an  average  dcpih 
of  nine  feet,  let  it  he  remeinljered  tn  it 
many  parts  of  the  great  bogs  of  Mayo, 
Gjdway,  and  the  district  of  the  Hog  <jf 
Allen,  are  thirty  and  forty  feet  in 
depth,  and  that  thy  deeper  the  bog  the 
more  compact,  bituminous,  and  iu» 
fl«mntable  is  the  turf.  It  i^  true^  br>g- 
tarf  is  at  present  an  expensive  and  un- 
satisfactor}''  species  of  fuel,  but  if 
private  individuals  quarried  their  own 


eooPp  as  iliey  now  ent  wnd  prepsire  their 
awn  tiirf,  ine  eon-^etiiteneej*  would  l)e 
tlic  stime  with  n^gartl  in  ruiil  aho.  The 
time,  we  have  no  dotilit,  is  coininjr 
when  the  preputjition  of  turf  bh'l  will 
be  conduct  I'd  on  a  h*rg*r  scale,  11  hd  with 
vastly  iocreiised  otHcicney  ;  atid  ih<? 
rcmovul  of  tlie  lurf  is  the  most  cfrec- 
tive  slep  to  liit"  recIauMtinn  of  tite  soil 
hel<iw,  so  that  slioitid  turf  fnel  iit  any 
time  coine  to  be  extensively  usi^d  in 
this  country,  the  cooset|ueiices  won  til 
he  equally  siilisfuetory  to  the  iiianu- 
fueturer  and  the  agriculturist. 

Thiia  far  of  power^ — the  main  object 
of  the  nianuractiirci*s  search.  As  to 
hands,  a  s^hort  slatetnent  shall  sulHce, 
There  arc  in  the  country  about  three 
niiilion  eight  hundred  tboit^and  adiilt< 
of  both  sexes  :  of  thesse,  n|i wards  of 
two  nnllioiiij  and  41  h.^lf  ure  ready  for 
any  honest  employ uient  that  will  pay 
them  on  an  average  better  than  their 
prcHcnt  pittance  t>r  2s.  per  week,  men 
and  women,  all  the  year  round*  Tho 
necessities  of  agrieulture  cannot  at  any 
time  retjoire  more  than  eight  hundred 
thuusand  male,  amJ  two  hundred  thou- 
sand female  lichitts  in  full  employment : 
al!  the  remainder  are  at  the  inannlae- 
turcr*9  service.  They  will  need  in- 
struction, It  is  trite,  hut  the  clilieTenee 
of  cheap  wages  wot  ltd  well  compensate 
fttr  the  expense  of  bringing  over  British 
foremen. 

Power  and  liunds,  then*  arc  abun- 
dant ;  and  so  fiir  as  the  mere  import  of 
the  raw^  materJal  goes,  we  are  furoislied 
with  every  possible  facility.  To  eon- 
vey  the  raw  materiid  from  the  sea-port 
to   the  inland  facto rj%   or,   where    the 


•  "  I  hare  In  my  oviJence  nlrcaJy  given  to  the  Committer©  on  Public  Works  for 
Irelftndi  the  fact  of  tho  Lady  Dmually  steam-hont,  ou  the  Shannon,  ^'omg  3<}  mili?« 
p«!r  diiy,  consumihigr  30  boxes  of  Inrf  fu<*l,  at  4tl,  per  box,  which  is  at  the  nito  of  4d. 
per  mile  for  pnj^H.*ilin^  tho  vessel  The  steam  cojupaay  of  tlie  Shrtunon  river  tle^ 
nervu  the  highest  prai&o  for  the  applieation  of  lurf  liiul,  the  pfodw tion  of  the  country, 
tn  pr^fprence  to  that  of  coal,  for  working  tho  ^tonm  engine;  and  although  thu  appli. 
mlioti  of  turf  fuel  in  working  a  steam-engini*  he  not  in  thb  cfis«  new,  yet  it  h  very  inu 
jiortant  to  Irtsland  to  seu  it  practically  iipp!i«tl  to  so  useful  a  parposfe^ — liecHuse  it  1^  lo 
\  hcipud  thnt  nil  thu  engiDes  on  board  the  st«>um-bout9  navigating  the  hikei^  and 
HH  of  trvlMnJ,  will  bis  worked  by  turf  fin.*l  ahnte,  which  will  givi-  iimptL*  enipluy- 
it  to  the  liibouniijyf  puptdation,  and  be  the  means  of  dmitiiug  ami  impmvin^  the 
^xl^osive  boifs  which  lie  adjacent  to  thes^e  hike  niul  river  unvinRtions/'—Et'itlcme  vf 
Mn  Haiti  hrfom  the  Co$tuniii€e  apjtoinietl  tit  report  on  tht  Cvnnuutfttt  lakes.     t!f)^A 

•f  We  mii^t  here  correct  an  important  mi^^take,  most  likely  of  the  [u-i titer,  in  an 
eatiniiile  given  tn^tore  the  Stleet  t'omonUifO  uf  Survey  aad  V'idnatioa  of  Irehimlia 
18*24.  It  1$  stilled  (bee  pagi*  04  of  Aliimlea  oi'  Eviduuee)  that  **  Irehmd  ei^n tains 
between  Hut  bog  and  inouutaitj  l>o<^%  tlocij  oalliuiia  uf  ucret^ ;  and  if  the  mean  de|nh  \m 
inkeo  at  ihrev  yurdii,  iherii  will  be  io  Iri-'laod  7*(}>j«j/J47;)<tnt1  <jubir  yard»  ul  I.K»g  i>od. " 
lu^lend  of  7 A"Ki,247,3bO.  the  amuuut  u\  uubic  v-nds  on  thr  diUii  ii?aymtd  tshuuld  be 
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maleria)  is  the  growth  of  the  country, 
lu  transport  the  muniilactored  uriitle 
from  the  fuctory  to  thy  seaport  with 
equal  advaiitaife,  will,  we  ailinit,  re- 
quire a  mutli  hciUT  systi^iu  of  coin- 
luutiicatioiij  either  hy  extended  iidaml 
iiavitjalioii^  nr  by  mlmads.  StilJ  there 
U  a  great  o|ieii  tor  the  iuveatment  of 
eipitul  in  those  mLnudkctures,  which 
encoiini^e  the  hjcal  production  of  iheir 
•iwn  material — we  alloHe  particularly 
to  the  flax-Fipiiitiiu^  tind  eoro^milling^ 
trades  in  whieli  cipitul  well  applied  is 
invariably  Ibnnd  to  cruute  a  market  at 
llie  mdlnJoor,  Thus  au  increased 
growth  t>t'  flax,  to  an  iuiniense  exteiit. 
litis  followed  the  investment  of  cajiital 
in  linen-spinning'  niilla  in  Ulster  ;  and 
the  erection  of  the  fl^nir  and  corn  mills 
on  the  Suir  and  Barrow  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  has  increased  the  grain 
protluce  of  the  adjueent  distrieU  to  an 
extent  that  will  apjieur  scarce  credible. 
We  wiM  couHnn  our  views  in  the  latter 
inslHTiee  by  quotin;i:  an  account  of  all 
the  ^iHiT  sent  into  Dublin  from  the 
milU  of  the  eounty  Carhjw,  in  the 
year  1 785,  now  hfty  years  since  ;  ex- 
true  ted  from  returns  printed  in  the 
jonrnals  of  tlie  Irish  Hotise  of  (Joni- 
mons,  vol.  xii.  ;  and  will  add  a  eoin- 
jiarative  statement  of  ihe  quantity  of 
jfruin  ground  in  the  same  county  within 
the  last  year,  on  ihe  atiihority  of  a 
leadintr  mercantile  hoii^e  in  Dublin. 
It  18  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  1 18^ 
Dublin  was  the  only  ehatnn!l  of  export 
from  this  counry. 

Cuds  Qj  Jhnr  #*?«/  ta  Du/titn  by  laiui  ctirfiagtr  and 
catuti^  far  the  ^ttr  178i-^,  fwm  thtf  County  uf 
Cbrtam, 


Main, 

Bridewell  MilU. 
Cflflaw  MilU, 
C4irluw  MiUa, 
Clmitgmny  Milk. 
La<)B«ftlUto,  .       ,       . 

Adiffor  lioiiie  confumptlcm, 
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Cwii  uf  Jtuut  ftm/tu/acittreit  in  the  iHiit*  qf  the 
CiiMHtsf  qf  C'ortowt/or  M*'  year  Ilti5— (i. 

Mr.Cbrkt?,  IlurriM  Mill*),  .       r><)(in 

-  — --— ,  Ballvellan  Milh,  i;yi,H, 

Mr.  Jnht]  |{;iii|ir|]|oii,  Barrow  MilN,  l^,7mji 

Mc»rsJ.&'VV\  Haugbtou,  I^'vcUtrnvh  Mills*  Hv^) 

_ -^-     ■ t  faihganny  MjIL«»    It.mt 

Menn  Croiithwalte,  Ukige  Mills,    .  ui  (iu> 

MeaCTt  Alexwidtr,  MUtord  Milk,    ,       \       i^s'tXXJ 
Mr.  Handy,  Bettyuumiit  Mllki        .      .       Vtju^Ki 
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From  this  statetnent  it  would  appear 
that,  til  king  the  export  of  raw  grain  as 
e(|uul  in  each  year,  (although  it  is  cer- 
tuin  that  it  also  has  greatly  increased.) 
the  (quantity  of  corn  grown  in  this 
eounty  is  now  seven  times  as  great  as 
it  was  fifty  years  ago,  when  Carlow  bail 
ihe  name  of  being  one  of  the  most 
agricultural  counties  in  IreUod  -,  and 
this  change  upon  the  face  of  the  coou- 
try  ha^  been  unquestionably  produced 
by  iho  demand*  of  an  increased  capital 
vested  in  mill  powers  on  the  Barrow. 
One  illustration  of  the  creation  of  a 
supply  in  the  district  of  the  Suir,  h 
perha])S  still  more  striking.  About 
eighty  years  since,  Mr»  Samuel 
Grnbb  of  U I  on  me  I  proposed  to  erect 
a  liour  mill.  There  Wds  already 
a  small  mill  in  Clonmel,  which 
did  the  grinding  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  und  tlie  jiroprietor,  looking- 
on  competition  in  so  limited  a  trade 
us  certain  ruiu  both  to  himself  and  his 
rival,  expostulated  sicrioualy  with  Mr* 
Grnbb  on  the  tujiposed  unreasonable* 
ness  t>f  such  a  project.  Both  gentle- 
men beinp:,  we  believe,  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  the  matter,  ridicu- 
lous as  it  tnkiy  appear,  was  left  to  ar* 
bitration,  when  it  was  determined  that 
Mr*  Gruhb  Imd  the  right  to  invest  his 
money  in  the  scheme  if  he  thought  fit  j 
at  the  same  time,  the  speculation  wai 
pronounced  as  extremely  dangeronSi 
from  the  fact  that  the  vicinity  of 
C  Ion  roe!  was  at  that  time  any  tnitig 
but  »  corn-growing  eouittry,  and  that 
ill  fact  Mr.  Cirubb  hiid  no  chance  of 
getting  grist  for  his  mi  It  Mr,  Grubb, 
how  ever*  persevered,  and  built  his  mill ; 
Imtl  always  ready  money  at  his  door — 
never  sent  any  but  a  prime  article  to 
murket— and  the  consequences  are,  that 
his  grandson,  Mr.  Richard  Grubb,  now 
grinds  annually  40,000  barrels  of  _ 
wheat  at  Cloghcen,  and  us  much  more  ■ 
at  Cahir  ;  Mr.  Samuel  Grubb,  another  9 
grandson,  grinds  also  40,000  barrels  in 
Clogheen  ;  and  Mr,  Robert  Gndib,  a 
third,  from  ld,0(liKo  "J0.000in  Clonmel; 
and  to  supply  these  splendid  establish* 
ments,  a  district  xvhich  80  years  since 
produced  little  more  than  50t>0  barrels  * 
of  wheat  in  the  year,  now*  waves  with 
annual  harvests*  of  white  wheat  for 
miles,  and  tceras  with  a  well -occupied  j 
and  happy  pettsantry.  We  eould  quote  i 
numberless  instancc-s  of  the  same  kind  ' 
in  thisj  as  well   as  other  branches  of  1 
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trade.  Mr.  Daykl  Malcomson  of  Clon- 
iiicl  would  furnish  an  exain[)le  of  the 
|K>wer  of  capital  and  industry  in  train- 
ing an  a&^ricultural  population  to  the 
successful  pursuit  of  factory  labour, 
Tlic  Messrs.  MulhoIIand  might  be  cited 
a«  the  revivers  of  the  yarn-spinniiii"^ 
trade,  which  now  occupies  perhaps  a 
fourth  part  of  the  capital  of  Belfast* 
and  owes  its  present  prosperity  mainly 
to  their  spirited  example.  Mr.  Henry 
of  hland-bridge  is  a  proof  of  what 
taste  and  enterprise  can  effect  in  mak- 
iw^  the  labours  of  Irish  artizans  rival 
tlie  most  beautiful  productions  of  the 
'  looms  of  France  and  England.  Mr. 
Bianeoni  might  be  referred  to  as  an 
example  of  perseverance  rewarded  in 
the  success  of  such  an  establishment 
as,  perhaps,  cannot  be  equalled  in  the 
annals  of  posting.  But  why  multiply 
examples  Y  The  voice  of  experience 
unequivocally  proclaims  the  tact,  that 
the  man  of  integrity  and  business-like 
habits  has  an  open  for  successful  exer- 
tion in  every  quarter  of  the  country,  in 
ajiy  bona  fide  mercantile  pursuit. 

From  the  manufacturer  we  turn  to 
the  capitalist,  who  vests  his  money  in 
mining  operations.  The  mines  of  Ire- 
land have  hitherto  been  worked  to  a 
very  small  extent ;  yet  that  working, 
limited  as  it  is,  has  been,  until  lately, 
much  more  extensive  than  the  capital 
embarked  could  justify.  The  work  at- 
tempted, and  the  means  by  which  it  is 
to  be  done,  are  now  much  more  nearly 
balanced, and  the  consequence  is,amost 
iiourishing  condition  of  affaire.  We 
refer  with  pleasure  to  their  last  report, 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  lead  and 
copper  of  our  Wicklow  mountains 
compete  successfully  with  the  richest 
ores  of  Anglesea  and  Cornwall  in  the 
English  market.  There  is  ample  room 
for  com|)etition :  in  fact  the  chief 
drawback  on  the  early  success  of  the 
present  company,  arose  from  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  mines  among  which  they 
had  to  choose.  We  trust  the  time  is 
coming  when  the  capitalist  will  no 
longer  have  this  complaint  to  make  of 
the  rich  veins  of  iron,  copper,  lead, 
and  mangene:ie,  which  now  solicit  his 
attention  in  so  many  neglected  corners 
of  the  country,  or  excite  his  pity  going 
to  waste  in  the  hands  of  incompetent 
and  unskilful  workers. 

From  the  report  which  the  Board  of 
Works  are  now  preparing  on  Irish 
fisheries,  we  expect  a  mass  of  valuable 
particulars;  but  the  document  is  not 
yet  published.  The  general  fact  is, 
howevcfi    nolofiious,  that   a   well  ap* 


pointed  fishing-boat  of  twenty  tons  is 
not  to  be  found  u|)on  our  whole  western 
coast.  It  is  equally  well  known  that ' 
there  is  ample  employment  Kox  flceU 
of  fishing  vessels  off  that  coast  during 
a  great  part  of  every  year.  The  fisher- 
men of  Clare  ancf  Gal  way,  in  their 
canvas-bottomed  coracles,  are  the' 
only  labourers  in  the  field ;  and  they 
may  be  compared  to  labourers  attempt«i 
ing  to  cut  a  harvest  without  sickles — 
for  they  have  neither  tackle  nor  stow- 
age, nor  seaworthy  crafl  at  sea  ;  nor 
cooperage,  nor  storeage,  nor  regular' 
markets  on  shore.  A  company,  we 
rejoice  to  hear,  has  been  formed,  and 
early  in  the  season  we  look  for  a  few  tubs 
of  sunfisli  oil  ill  the  market,  from  Black- 
sod  or  the  Killeries ;  nor  should  we 
be  surprised,  although  much  gratified, 
to  hear  that  some  huge  wanderer  from 
Arctic  seas  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
harpoon,  and  was  lyin^  high  and  dry 
on  the  strands  of  the  Mullet,  or  under 
the  clifl's  of  Donegal,  before  next  mid- 
summer. The  field,  we  repeat,  is  rich  ■ 
and  ample;  there  is  room  enough,  and 
work  enough  for  all  ;  but  we  willingly 
wait  the  appearance  of  the  report  be- 
fore we  further  dilate  upon  a  subject 
too  important  to  be  treated  only  in  a 
section. 

As  to  the  gcncnd  pursuits  of  trade, 
wherever  we  turn  our  attention  wc  see 
men  of  even  moderate  application  de- 
cidedly successful  ;  while  attention  to 
business,  punctuality  and  integrity  com- 
mand, here  as  elsewhere,  the  warmest 
smiles  of  fortune.  Let  any  one  look 
around  among  his  cotemporaries :  is 
the  diligent  and  upright  man  anywhere 
in  want  ?  Who  sees  the  sheriff's  sale 
advertii>cd  on  the  door-posts  of  the  ac- 
tive, the  temperate,  the  punctual  ?  Are 
working  men  briefless  above,  or  client- 
less  below,  the  bar  ?  Is  the  skilful  sur- 
geon without  patients?  Is  the  fair 
trader  without  customers?  Is  the 
steady,  active  servant  without  a  mas- 
ter? If  there  be  any  such,  they  are 
exceptions.  The  rule  holds  here,  as  it 
must  continue  to  do  wherever  society 
exists,  that  the  business-like  man,  whe- 
ther his  business  be  a  service  or  a 
trade,  or  a  mercantile  occupation,  or  a 
profession,  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for 
either  work  or  wages.  So  far  we  ar- 
rogate no  peculiar  mercantile  advan- 
tages to  the  country.  It  would  be  a 
wretched  place  indeed  if  aeti\ity  and 
honesty  had  not  their  accustomed  re- 
wards in  it.  But  we  purpose  to  >.how 
that  we  have  among  us  more  men  of 
the   class  described  than  the  country 
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grncrally   gels  crrdit   for ;   and    that 

►  every  accession  Ui  their  numbers  must 
I  for  many  years  ti*  come,  increase  ihe 
'  existinjj:  indycemctits  lur  others  of  tlje 

snuKi  ijtump  to  juiii  thrm. 

The  [rrcjudice  a^Hinst  the  Imh  is, 
imrorUinuK  ly^slroimi'St  in  tliase^  pijcc^ 
where  it:*  effects  lull  loo^t  sciisdily, — 
Give  a  man  m  douUthil  name  on  the 
Exchunge»  and  it  is  iinieh  wursc  for 
Iditi  in  a  worldly  point  of  view.  Uuin  if 
Ins  in'xt-ilotjr  neighbour,  nay  even  hi* 

►  own  t'lUnily  entert.dned  a  di^eidetily  liad 
^  opinio T I  of  him.     It   is  thus  with  us: 

wc  urc  in  di^^race  in  tlie  mirkct.     In 

London  suul  in  New  York,  the  eoriduct 
I  t)t  uitr  transplanted  cnmitryiiien  is  un- 

forlun;it<;rty  much  vvori^e  llian  at  home  ; 
i  autj  I'verythiri}^  Irish  suffers  from  a  pro- 
^  portionate  oclinni.  Go  thronyli  the 
I  ftrtrrtji  of  bnisiness  in  l^ondon  ;  v<>n  will 
'  find  no  tliriviny:  trader  man  with  a  Mi- 
'  lejsian  name  over  hb  iloor.     The  iV  h 

fatal.     We  ?iicak  it  with  a  mixture  of 

►  regret  and    ijidi{,matk>n,  th-it  no   man 
f  whose  niioie  marks  a  more  Irisli  orijjrin^ 
I  can  look  for  success  in  any  trade  de- 
pending on  the  jijtronay'e  of  the  wesl- 

I  end  inhahitantit  of  London.  We  have 
Jieanl  of  an  adventurer  ealled  Patrick 
O'Shan^hneJisy,  a  fashionulde  boot- 
muker,  who  onee  made  the  attempt. 
Conscious  of  his  dani:cri  he  did  his 
best  to  nentitilize  the  obnfjxifjus  wirds 
by  the  introdirction  of  an   Epijlish  pre- 

I  ntfmcjt.     It  was  ut  the  time  of  the  Mar- 

'  qnis  of  Anglcsea's  jjopnhirity,  and  he 
chose^  as  the  most  auspicimi!!!,  tlie  fa- 

•  mily  name  of  that  noldeman,  calling' 
liitnseir  Patrick  I'aj^et  O'Shaug-hnessy, 
Thus,  the  "'  PagtV*  ?hone  forth  in 
golih-n  letters  over  his  door,  while  the 

1  **  Pairiek"  at  one  side,  and  the 
'  O' Shan;,'! messy**  at  the  other,  were 

tpijrtly  8Ckei'nL**i  Frtan  [juhlic  aniniud- 
version  by  the  Iriendly  cnrvc  of  either 
wiuilow.  Had  he  lived  ^ippositc  to  a 
thorouifhfarc  his  fortune  would  have 
been  madf,  Uidtippjly  for  Patrick, 
however,  hi**  shop  was  ^o  situated  that 
whether  going  or  comings,  the  pro- 
scribed words  fiTst  eiiu;;ht  the  eye  oF 
the  [lasscng-er,  lie  \tas  in  thi^  Gazette 
in  three  uitmlhs  ufter.  Wg  know 
another  instimcL-  ofun  Irish  jirentleinan 
in  lodyiriLiS  in  Loiirlon,  a^vkiiig'  tlio 
name  ol'  his  servant*  Ttie  ^irl  sidd  her 
name  was  Jane  Willinnii.  Tlie  ^r*  ii- 
tl  man  cxpn'ssed  surprise,  a*,  lie  said, 
her  L'OontLiiiOice  \uid  ae^.-=nred  hint  she 
was  a  coon  try  worn  an.  The  j;irh  after 
*oine  lie^ilaliont  c<^jnfcs!?c<l  that  UvT 
real  name  was  Jam:  Lynch,  tliut  she 
iiad  bcoi  born  in  Cork,  but  reared  in 


St*  Giles**,  find  tbnt  the  had  been  nbHgcd 
tn  take  the  ICuglhh  name  of  WUHamM  to 
ohtmn  a  piuce.  The  anecdotes  may 
appear  trilling''  ;  snch  IriHes  hiive  been 
of  material  injury  to  Ireland.  How 
stron;»^|y  does  the  eondnct  of  the  ab- 
sentee Li:^h,  wfiose  heartless  uutl 
cowardly  subserviency  to  fashion,  forces 
their  own  e*>untryincn  to  these  un- 
worthy sbil'ts  for  subsistence  in  a  fo- 
reign bod,  contrdst  viitb  ihut  of  th^ 
kindly  Scot  wherever  he  is  to  be  foiiinL 
But  it  is  not  in  London  only,  nor  in 
servile  oecupations  wlonc,  that  ihc 
inisehief  of  this  cruel  prejudice  is  felt* 
^l^ny  of  the  manufacturers  of  Dnbliii 
nnist  croHs  the  channel  tind  retiiru 
nnder  lieiitions  names  into  their  native 
mLirket  before  they  can  conciliate  the 
enstoin  of  imr  own  resident  gentry. — 
Let  us  i^ive  the  history  of  an  Eng'Hsh 
nuide  saddle  i>urehased  some  time 
since  in  Dublin.  The  beasts  from 
whose  hides  the  prr cater  part  of  it  is 
made,  were  probably  reared  in  Con- 
naught,  sold  at  Baliiniisloe,  slan^Iitercd 
and  skinned  in  Cork,  and  the  hidt*5 
taniUMl  in  Dnblin.  The  leather  was 
then  sent  to  England  to  dress,  and  re- 
turned to  Dublin  to  be  manufactnred  ; 
was  again  reshipped  to  England  in  its 
manntactured  shape,  lo  get  a  riamt^  and 
has  been  u  third  time  sent  back  to  Dublin 
to  command  that  market  ntulcr  false  pre^ 
tencea,  which  it  dared  not  solicit  in  it» 
prenuine  character.  If  the  statement 
seem  too  startling",  we  will  corrobnrkite 
it  with  another,  A  fashionable  Dublla 
la<ly  purchases  a  dress  itta  hig^h  price  us 
a  French  or  Swiss  mnslin  ;  the  pieee  from 
which  it  has  been  cut  is  the  produce  of 
an  Irish  hfou*  ;  the  yarn  was  spun  in 
Belfast,  the  fabric  wa^  woven  in  Dub- 
lin ;  the  pattern  was  desi«rned  und 
stjmiped  upon  it  on  the  banks  of  the 
Liffey  ;  y«H  the  gonds  have  been  re- 
gnlnrly  consiiined  Irom  London  or 
Bristol  to  the  retailer*  Let  us  giva 
anoiher  anecdote.  There  is  a  metal 
billinril  table  manufactory  in  Dub- 
lin. The  tnetal  pliitlbrin  of  the 
table  is  pinned  by  muchinery  which 
slinvcs  it  as  smooth  as  a  plate  of  glass* 
The  tables  nre  supjdicd  for  sale  to  a 
Londrm  house.  Some  months  ago,  a 
Gidvvay  jLrentfrmun  came  to  the  Inge* 
nious  and  enterpri(*insj  proprii  for,  and 
prieeil  a  I  able,  *V\\q  sum  asked  was 
titty  pounds.  The  Connuught  mun  de- 
nmrred,  tlunkioi^  it  better  to  give  more 
money  lor  a  superior  article  in  the 
Knj^lish  market  The  nnmufactiirer, 
whi)  knc^v  bib  busiiu'ss,  made  no  ahalc- 
uicnt,  and  the  customtt  uent  his  wav 
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In  less  than  a  raonlh  afler,  the  same 
tahk'  biou^lit  seventy  gwiueas  in  a 
IriUlulciti  wafebon<*e,  ami  t/iv  purchaser 
WftK^tke  idvtUicai  gctiitt'mati  from  Gai' 
■Mfyw  It  is  til  IIS  the  country  loses  the 
cretlii  uf  itio  little  Industry  it  posisesses. 
It  must  be  |)lain  that  every  accession 
to  tKut  liKliistry  will  tentl  tu  make  the 
Iii**h  mannfactiirer  more  coiifiHenl, — 
The  ehiracttfr  of  bein^-  Irisli*mat!c 
niitst  800U  cease  to  be  au  objection  to 
any  ariicloiri  tlie  market  :  it' the  article 
be  g^od  ciioii*,'b  to  pass  for  French  or 
Euglinlj  now,  it  vviil  surely  be  gootJ 
enough  to  hoh!  its  own  when  brought 
into  the  raavket  in  quiiiiiity  sutricieiit  to 
warrant  open  com  petition.  True, 
nmny  hrauclies  of  trade  have  ileeliiicd, 
but  these  were  jsuiiported  by  a  fietitioua 
system  of  protective  duties,  before  tliey 
i'eil  away.  The  old  system  of 
eopyrij^ht  giiYC  peculiar  advantages 
to  the  Irish  bookseller.*  Many  large 
works  were  accordingly  published 
iti  Dublin  hi  an  expensive  and 
creditable  miiuner.  At\er  our  eafiitals 
were  put  upon  a  literary  footing,  the 
|>ubli>hing  bujiinrss  of  Dublin  deelinetl, 
and  many  thought  it  never  could  re- 
vive. What  ts  the  fuclt*  We  refer 
frith  conlidence  to  the  advertising 
sheet  appeitded  to  our  Magaziue  ; 
irc  refer  with  pride  to  this  work 
which  is  the  vehicle  of  oHr  views, 
for  proof  nf  the  fallacy  olthis,  as  well 
as  of  every  other  sfjeculation  founded 


on  the  a^^aumption  that  equal  means 
and  equkd  Intelligence  in  their  appUca- 
tion  will  not  cotnuiinid  as  jjrolitahle  a 
return  here  as  in  EnLd'jrid  or  else* 
where.  The  man  acquainted  with  the 
various  rc*strietions^  |jrohibitive  duties, 
and  contunmeious  hindrances  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  early  trade  ol  Ireland, 
will  not  be  surprised  at  these  reinnantJ*  of 
antiquated  prejudice*  The  time  for 
any  other  than  a  free  trade  beiwceii 
the  constituent  parts  of  our  united 
kingdom  is  now  gone  by— /Ae  wan- 
citrcr  from  Connaught  eon  seii  hh 
labour  at  par  htfore  tkv  gate  of  Sainl 
Jamcs*g,  Prejudice  unsupported  by 
active  injustice  will  soon  perish  of  in- 
anition ;  and  a  weak  lingering  preju- 
dice is  all  we  now  have  to  get  over,  to 
put  ourselves  on  an  equality  in  trade 
with  all  the  world, 

hi  fine,  whether  we  consider  our 
country  as  a  aeene  in  which  the  tourist 
may  converse  with  nature  under  her 
most  agreeable  forms  ;  or  as  a  theatre 
in  which  the  j)hllosophic  traveller  may 
study  society  under  ita  most  interesting 
and  characterisrie  aspects  ;  or  as  a  field 
of  commercial  ailventore,  in  wbirh  the 

fjmcticml  and  the  moneyed  man  may 
ook  for  a  fair  reward  for  industry*  and 
a  compensating  return  for  capital,  in 
the  prosecution  of  meritorious  labours 
and  benevolent  speculations,  we  gee  on 
every  hand  good  cause  for  hopc%  and 
honest  pride,  and  self-congratulation. 


•  »« Previous  to  the  consoliilation  of  the  copyright  act«,  the  copyright  of  hooks 
printed  in  Kiikdnnd  and  Scotland,  ex  ten  J  ud  to  Great  Britfiin  nni  its  colon  iea,  hut  not 
to  Ireland  ;  while,  vice  fV-r*a,  the  copjrright  of  books  puhlislied  iti  Irelnnd,  ^%^^  cir- 
mttnscriWd  within  the  hmiU  ol  the  island.  At  the  Union  all  this  was  changed^*  and 
Hid  copyright  of  a  houk  pnniLiI  in  any  part  of  the  JBritiish  istlandft  wan  cxttMidiMl 
tl)rou>,'hout  tht»  whole  empire.  This,  of  course,  materially*  daraageil  the  publishing  trade 
of  Ireland,  bemuse  mo«t  of  tliu  h^Miks  hitherto  printed  were  piracii^s  of  Euglith  and 
Scotch  works,  thuti  suvitig  to  the  Dublin  puhliiihtira  all  ri»k  in  the  pnrrhase  of  copy. 
TtgKts,  And  inducement  to  cacournge  native  literature.  But  this  change  in  the  law 
gure  ample  eqaivLilent  in  extending  the  property  in  Irish  publications  to  the  whole  of 
Grvat  Uritairi  and  its  dependencies.  Had  svme  bookseller  possessed  intelligence,  as 
many  had  capital  enough,  ai  thU  time,  to  retain  at  borne  the  prodactions  of  KdgC'- 
Worlli^  Muure,  and  a  ma«sof  Irish  genius,  then  as  well  as  now,  lioating  on  the  surfact! 
of  the  worlds  Dublin  might  have  occupied  a  very  diff<'rent  position  in  our  liteniry  his- 
t«iFy:  hut,  from  whatever  cause  it  arose*  thia  desirable  event  did  not  happen,  and  the 
publishing  trade  of  Ireland  fell  to  the  lowest  ebb^ periodical  literatur*}  was  extinct, 
nod  the  pruiluctions  of  the  Iriiih  press  were  conlined  to  school- hooks,  and  a  few 
ptttDphlets  of  politind  or  theological  controA'ersy — even  our  local  guide  hooks  weru 
ihif  properly  uf  a  house  in  Paternoster  Row*" — {The  Pivture  of  Dublin^ — Curry 
imd  Co* ;  183o— pp.  72-5.) 

#  HcmM*,  in  a  great  measure,  Uiedecrauc  of  occupation  at  our  cmtoin>houfec,  to  much  lamimtctlj  Liti 
NiiUjr  bvticficial  to  tlic  Inlerort  of  free  tr4<te  in  xbt  country. 
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TUB  MOUNTAIN   RIVER. — A   DREAM.— EVENING. 

Nee  tu  pcrge  preoor  sftcras  contemnere  muaac, 
Ncc  vaua«  Inopesquc  puta. 

MiLTQIf  AD  PaTEBX. 

r. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  RIVER. 

How  calm  thy  waters  travel  to  their  rest ! 

No  angry  surges  ruffle  thy  still  way : 
A  few  light  bubbles  glittering  on  tiiy  breast. 

And  crushed  reeds  murmuring,  alone  betray 
Thy  gentle  wanderings  through  the  flowers  and  grass ' 
Stooping  to  kiss  the  sweet  waves,  as  they  pass. 

Thy  youth  was  bold  and  daring, — ^in  wild  war 
Bursting  a  channel  down  the  mountain-steep, 

And  dashing  madly  over  every  bar. — 

Now,  thou  hast  hushed  thine  angry  roar  asleep. 

And  stilled  thy  foaming  waters,  ere  they  come 

To  yonder  glassy  lake,  their  tranquil  home. 

Hear  in  what  gentle  tones  it  chides  thy  stay : 
*•  Come  to  my  blue  dq>ths,  and  there  find  repose  ; 

For  thou  hast  travelled  long  a  weary  way. 
And  shapes  of  ill  and  earthy  taints  arose 

To  slain  the  first  pure  freshness  thou  didst  bring 

From  out  the  bosom  of  thy  parent  spring. 

•'  Come  from  the  haunts  of  poverty  and  care. 
Come  from  the  sounds  ot  misery  and  grief. 

From  the  scarce-breathed  complainings  of  di.'spair. 
Seeking,  in  thy  sweet  voice,  a  short  relief: 

From  all  the  hindrances  that  prison  thee. 

The  rock,  the' mound,  the  bank — Oh  haste  to  me. 

"  Here  shalt  thou  find  but  images  of  heaven, 
The  beautiful  alone  are  mirrored  here ; 

The  starry  skies,  the  golden  clouds  of  even. 
Each  lovely  hue,  that  gilds  the  sunlit  sphere, 

Here  shalt  thou  rest — while  the  true  moon  doth  keep 

A  faithful  watch  of  light  above  thy  sleep." 

And  thou  art  murmuring  back,  O  gentle  river, 
A  song  scarce  audible.     Hushed  all  around. 

Save  when  the  tall  reeds  gently  bend  and  quiver. 
Deepening  the  silence  by  their  thrilling  sound  ; 

Or  light  winds  stirring  thro*  the  old  oak-boughs, 

A  few  faint  tones  of  distant  music  rouse. 

Oh  there  is  nothing  here  of  care  or  pain. 
No  trace  of  age,  or  weariness,  or  woe  : 

Scarce  the  soothed  spirit  feels  life's  fettering  chain. 
Scarce  heeds  the  happy  moments  as  they  go. 

All  speak  of  peace  :  her  presence  seems  to  brood 

O'er  the  calm  hill  and  music-haunted  wood. 

And  can  we  marvel  old  religion  gave 

Celestial  habitants  to  every  bower. 
Heard  in  the  gush  of  each  low-murmuring  wave 

The  gentle  voice  of  some  mysterious  power. 
And  felt  a  presence  in  each  holy  thrill 
For  aught  of  earthly  mould,  too  pure,  too  still  V 
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Beautiful.visioDs!  never  can. yc  die,        *  , 

Never  from  earth  your  worship  pass  away  : 
Still  float  your  forms  along  the  evening  sky, 

Still  hover  round  to  cheer  us  on  our  way. 
Where — where  the  heart  that  hath  not  sonic  bright  dream 
Haunting  the  waters  of  life's  troubled  stream  ? 

'Tis  the  Sweet  spirit  of  poetry,  that  gives 

To  this  our  world  its  majesty  and  might : 
Round  each  lone  hill,  a  deep  eAchatitment  weaves, 

Pours  on  each  lawn  a  flood  of  golden  light,     , 
Teaching  the  heart  In  every  thing  to  see 
A  grace-^  beauty — and  a  mystery. 

All — all  around  me  is  instinct  with  Iter : 

The  silence  on  the  lonely  mountain  sleeping, 

The  gush  of  waters,  light  leaves  as  they  stir 

Through  the  still  air,  her  spells  are  gently  creeping. 

Breathing  a  blessing  on  the  softened  heart 

Sweet  hopes  and  dreams,  that  may  not  all  depart. 

Yes  !  'mid  the  weariness  of  life's  dull  round. 
Oft  shall  remembrance  turn  to  this  calm  vale  ; 

Recall  the  thoughts  that  make  it  holy  ground. 
The  inspiration  breathed  in  every  gale. 

Oft  lingering  pause  to  hear  tlie.  gentle  song 

Of  the  still  river,  as  it  glides  along. 


A   DREAM. 


^  A  dream,  a  golden  drefim 
What  fancies  wut  upon  our  sleep." — Shiriet/. 

Sleep  hath  its  own  creations— forms 
Fairer  than  bless  our  waking  eves : 

And  kinder  smiles,  and  brighter  nopes 
Glimpses  of  sunnier  skies. 

Come,  reader,  hear  a  blessed  vision, 

A  viston  of  that  golden  time. 
When  earth  itself  seems  not  of  clay 

But  a  sweet  faery  clime. 

A  lovely  girl,  enwreathed  with  flowers, 
"Herself  the  fairest  flower  of  all ;" 

And  laughing  eyes  and  sunny  hours 
Come  trooping  at  her  call. 

Just  of  that  age,  when  womanish  thoughts 

•  And  new-bom  fears  begin  to  start : 
And  maiden  dignity  controls 

•  The  gladness  of  the  heart. 

How  vain  were  all  my  skill  to  paint 
Those  soft  dark  eyes,  where  feeling  plays, 

And  each  emotion  of  the  soul 
Speaks  through  their  dewy  rays. 

That  figure  of  such  faultless  mould 
As  grace  itself  alone  could  form : 

The  mind  that  sparkling  all  around 
Gives  light  to  every  charm. 
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Come  let  me  from  sweet  nature's  store 

Borrow  some  types  to  image  thee : 
The  breeze  across  the  rippling  wave. 

The  fawn  upon  the  lea. 

The  beauteous  bud,  that  nature's  self 

Hath  reared  in  sunshine  and  in  calm. 
And  given  its  leaves  her  richest  hues 

Its  breath,  her  sweetest  balm. 

The  gentle  stream,  whose  waves  have  strayed 

'Mid  forms  of  beauty  and  of  grace ; 
No  shape  of  ill,  no  envious  shade 

To  cloud  ite  placid  face. 

Beautiful  girl,  ah,  who  would  care. 

Sorrow,  or  dark  misfortune  fear  ? 
Wert  thou  but  nigh  to  kiss  away 

The  happy,  happy  tear. 


Hi 

EVENING. 


Oh  not  unhallowed  is  the  softening  hour 

When  twilight  steals  o'er  glen  and  mountain  peak : 

From  the  lone  cavern  and  the  leafy  bower. 
Thro'  the  still  air  unearthly  voices  speak. 

And  mistwreathcd  shapes  and  shadowv  figures  glide 

Slowly  along  the  pathless  mountain-side. 

Yet  glitter  in  the  west  a  tl^ousand  dyes, 
Yet  lingers  on  the  hill  the  sun's  last  ray : 

A  moment  more,  and  from  the  glimmering  skies 
The  gorgeous  pageant  hath  all  waned  away ;    • 

And  night  o'er  every  hill,  and  gnrove,  and  dale 

Draws,  with  sofl  hand,  the  shadow  of  her  veil. 

The  dews  are  falling  round — the  gentle  dews! 

And  calm  repose,  descending  on  yon  hill. 
Into  the  heart  doth  its  own  self  infuse. 

From  far  the  music  of  one  gushing  rill 
Sinks  on  the  ear — ^a  murmur — a  low  sigh 
In  harmony  with  the  still  night  and  starry  sky. 

If  thou  be  one,  whose  worn  and  wearied  heart 
Mourns  that  the  freshness  of  its  youth  is  gone  : 

If  thou  hast  seen  peace,  joy — even  hope  depart, 
And  leave  thee  in  this  bleak,  cold  world  alone. 

Oh  wander  hither,  and  forget  awhile 

These  gloomy  thoughts  in  Nature's  gentle  smile. 

Come,  and  while  beauty  feeds  thy  raptured  eye. 
And  to  thine  ear  the  softest  hai^monies  speak. 

While  influences  from  yon  starry  sky 

A  l)lessing  brimthe  upon  thy  careworn  cheek. 

Kneel,  and  adore  that  mercy  which  hath  given 

To  this  sad  sintiil  world  so  much  of  heaven. 

J.  T.  B. 


57-3  ^'■'  ^^^^  Replff  to  ifie  Edifihurgh  Review, 
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DR.  WALLS  EEFLY  TO  TUB  SDIKUURGU  flEVlEW, 

7b  the  Ediior  qf  Oc  Dubfin  VnivtriU§  ilagaxiw. 

Sir, — 1  shall  feel  much  obliged  by  your  insertmg'  the  suhjoined  letter,  and 
accompanyinsT  observations,  in  the  next  Number  of  your  publication ;  or,  if  my 
application  be  too  late  for  that  purpose,  I  rec^oeat  a  pbee  I'or  them  in  the  one 
ifumetljutety  after  the  next,  and  am  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Charles  W^  Wall. 
TiiD,  CoL  Dub.  Nov.  22,  1B36, 


111  MeiMTt.  Adam  and  CkartcM  Stack t  BooktrUert,  Edfnbvrgh. 

Gentlemex,^ — I  have  just  read,  I  confcfs  with  some  degree  of  surprise,  an 
article  in  your  last  Niiniber,  commnnting  with  great,  and,  as  I  coutTive,  ynnie- 
rited  severity,  on  my  **  Essay  oo  the  Egy])tUin  Hieroglyphs."  The  person  you 
have  employed  to  write  this  artiele  has  not  only  charged  me  with  ignorance, 
incorapetcncet  and  dishonesty,  hut  he  has  also  defivd  me  to  meet  the  eharijes 
thus  made  against  me  ;  and,  consequently,  has  challenged  me  to  refute  them,  if 
1  can. 

Gentlemen,  I  accept  the  challenge,  and  I  demand  from  you,  as  a  matter  of 
rijrht,  space,  iji  the  pages  of  your  next  Number,  Wir  my  vindicatioiL  If  you 
think  ]jroper  to  comply  with  this  demand,  I  wish  to  know  what  time  I  shall  he 
allowed  for  preparing  an  answer,  and  what  immber  of  jiages  can  be  allotted 
to  )L 

1  shall  feci  obliged  by  your  retunnng  an  early  miswer  to  this  letter,  and 

rl  remain,  Gentlemen,  your  humble  servant, 
Charles  W.  Wall, 
Trim  Col.  Dub.  Nov,  I,  183G* 


On  the  0th  iiiist,  I  received  from  the    ject  which  is  purely  of  a  literary  na- 


conductors  of  the  **  Edinburgh  Rc- 
vie\v,'*  a  refusal  of  the  denuiiid  con- 
tained in  the  above  letter.  I  am  sorry 
fur  this,  as  their  complying  with  my 
application  would  \m\v  enahh'd  me  to 
pnt  a  better  construction  on  their  con- 
duct than  I  now  can  do.  However,  1 
shall  not  dwell  upon  the  circumstance 
of  their  declining  to  act  up  to  the 
itptrit  of  a  chalienge  which  originated 
with  themselves  ;  but  will  prcKiced  at 
once  to  show  the  extrcmL*  unfairness 
of  the  attack  which  they  have  made 
i>n  my  work,  premising  only  one  ob- 
servation. 

Why  these  reviewers  should  have 
felt  such  animosity  against  me,  I  really 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  (Thank 
God,  1  am  not  actuated  by  a  corres^finn- 
dent  (ecHng,  notwithstanding  the  wan- 
ton provocation  (  have  received,)  Their 
piiliticiil  principles  and  mine  may 
differ  ;  but  they  can  scarcely  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  views,  upon  public 
questions,  of  an  indlvidtial  who  leads 
hu  retired  a  life  as  I  do  ;  and  even  if 
they  were,  surely  party  feelings  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  toBucnce  the 
judgiDCRt,  in  the  discussion  of  a  sub- 


ture.  In  a  fojmer  aTtJcle  of  theirs* 
V hieh — very  unliki'  the  one  now  under 
c<jns.ideriitioji — was  written  with  some 
deirrce  of  ability  and  fairness,  there 
o<.cnrs  II  ridiculous  mistaki',  which,  as 
coimected  with  my  subject,  1  hiid  lo 
expose  ;  but  1  did  so  pljylidly,  with- 
out the  slightest  intention  of  luHieting 
injury,  or  giving  offence.  Surely  they 
ought  not  to  ft?*d  so  sore  from  an  ex- 
posure which  was  made  in  such  a  miti- 
guled  form,  and  in  so  very  lenient  a 
nmnner  ;  and  even  if  it  w  ounded  their 
pride  ever  so  much,  this  would  not 
jusiily  iheir  resorting  to  uusrejvresenta- 
tinn  antl  abuse  as  the  weapons  of  rcta- 
lialtmi. 

The  critic  comniisMoned  by  those 
|:eo(lfMin'n  to  assail  me,  eomniences 
with  iin  .iltark  w\Mn\  my  choice  of 
w  ords  ;  and  here  1  freely  admit  that  I 
am  very  vulnerable.  No  one  can  be 
more  sensible  than  I  am  myself  of  my 
deficiencies  in  this  resfjeet ;  but  I 
should  ho[ie  that  the  fuir  and  candid 
reader  will  pardon  the  occasional  use 
of  an  old-fashioned,  or  even  of  a  pro- 
viiieiiil  cxjjrcssion,  if  I  convey  to  him 
iiifornmtiou  of  any  value  or  Interest  ^ 
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and  tbat  he  will  estimate  the  fruit  of 
my  labours,  ni>t  by  the  shell,  but  by 
the  kenieL  The  word  wliicb  is,  on 
the  present  occasion  ^  liehl  un  fur  cen* 
iure,  is  uiarktid  in  Italics  in  tin*  follow- 
ing co|>y  of  a  jmssage.  extracted  from 
tbe  advertiaeuicpt  prefixed  to  oiy 
••  Essay  :*' — 

**  Haimii^f  Hi  the  course  of  writing  this 
preliminary  trtatistj,  lit  u|>t>ii  vvhtit  I  be- 
Iwve  to  be  t\w  truu  key  to  Ihe  decipher- 
ings o(  the  Eofetta  hJ(^rot?lyph»^  I  hitva 
heen  induced  to  hope  that  tbe  pubticHtioa 
of  so  much  of  my  work  tuight  excite 
soma  inttiretit.*' 

Thut  my  censor  should  resort  here 
to  a  mere  verbal  criticism,  and  avoid 
all  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  au- 
iionncement,  does  not  upfiear  to  me  tr> 
Tolieet  credit  otv  cither  bis  taste  or  his 
ubdities.  But  to  contijie  niyifeif  to 
the  point  which  be  considers  itf  most 
iiuportiiace,  1  have  to  inform  hiu»  that 
the  exprcsi»ioii  be  bus  found  soch  Ikutt 
with»  may  be  seen  in  the  wriLlng:3  of 
men  who  were  neither  vulj^ar  oor  in- 
accurate. Locke*  I  think*  often  mtide 
use  of  it ;  but  for  the  present  purpose, 
one  instance  is  sufficients  wliicli  I  give 
frdm  his  *•  Essay  on  the  Human  Un- 
derstandiug ;" — 

**  Whoever  first  Ut  on  a  parcel  of  that 
snbstitnct!  we  call  gold,  could  not  ra- 
tionally take  the  hulk  and  figure  to  de- 
pend on  its  real  essence." 

However,  I  by  no  means  wish  to 
shelter  myself  under  this  authority 
from  the  iiimutation  of  having-  med  a 
phrase  that  has,  in  some  degree,  eonq 
<mt  of  modern  tise ;  and  I  should  have 
been  obliged  to  the  reviewer  for  point- 
ing fjut  this  fault  to  me,  if  he  bad  done 
so  in  tbe  spirit  of  equity  and  candour* 
But  when  he  crocs  on  to  say,  "  vvbat- 
ever  he  *  fits  upon'  he  ilisputr's;'"  1  beg 
to  assure  him  tliiit,  if  he  intended  this 
gs  a  sample  of  my  style,  he  lus  not 
given  a  fair  represcutatiou  of  iU  and 
that  the  bad  grammar  of  the  sentence 
is  not  mine,  but  his  own, 

Tbe  more  serious  point,  however,  to 
be  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
above  sentence'  is,  the  dispntatious 
character  which  the  critic  attempts  to 
fasten  on  me, — a  character  which,  I 
trust,   never  will    be    mine  ;     and   to 
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which,  at  all  events,  no  one  can  feel  a 
greater  aversion  than  t  do.  My  work» 
indeed,  aboumls  in  discussion  ;  or,  tf 
n»y  accuser  j»o  pleases  to  call  it,  in  dis- 
putatiim  ;  but  this  bits  arisen  fr^om  thc^ 
necessity  of  tbe  case,  and  I  be  n;iture 
of  the  subjects  in  the  iuve^tii^atioD  of 
which  1  have  en^mged.  I  have  Im^u 
dr<rwn  into  a  lenLfthened  train  of  argu- 
ment, not  from  a  wrangling^,  conten- 
tious >  di^posiiion^  but  from  a  love'of 
truth,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  remove 
errors  interfering  with  tbe  progress  of 
hum  urn  kaowledge.  Surely  when  I  in- 
troduce new  views  upon  intcrestin^^ 
topics,  I  cannot  expect  that  otbcrA  will 
concur  in  those  views  without  being" 
told  the  steps  that  have  led  to  them, 
or  the  reiisnning  by  whitdi  they  arc 
sustained.  1  now  put  out  of  considt . 
ration  my  inc|uiry  into  tbe  origin  of 
alphabetic  writing:,  on  which  the  re- 
viewer has  siiid  but  little,  (thoiigh  even 
in  that  little  bfe  bus  contrived  to  show 
^reat  ignorarice  of  the  subject ;)  and, 
turnintr  to  the  Eg-yptian  bieroglyphsj 
ou  wUch  alone  he  has  dilated,  I  muy 
observe  that  there  are  many  questions 
connected  with  them,  which,  tbon^rb  not 
of  essential  importance,  are  yet  matter 
of  interesting'  curiosity  to  tbe  ine^ta- 
physician,  the  philolo^st,  ami  the  an- 
tiquarian, 1  shidl  lie  re  very  briedy 
allude  to  one  of  these  questions. 

AVhat  is  the  nature  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic writing  in  the  general  text  oJ 
the  Egyptian  legends,  outside  tbe  ctir- 
touches,  and  of  that  inside  such  ol* 
them  as  contain  the  names  of  the  more 
ancient  sovereigns  of  Egypt  Y  hL 
Charapollion  pret end t^d  he  bad  made 
out  that  It  is,  in  the  main,  alpltabetie  ; 
that  not  merely  tbe  part  to  w  hicb  Dr. 
Youngs  discovery  applies,  in  dcci- 
pberinj^  the  cuntents  of  the  later  car- 
touches, but  the  whole  of  it  is  cbictly 
of  this  de^cripiion.  1  maintain,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  f^eueral  text  of 
ibis  writing,  at  least  as  far  down  as  ihc 
date  of  the  Kosetla  monument,  and 
the  inscriptions  in  all  the  cartoucbt^s 
older  than  that  of  Psamuieliehuft,  are 
ideagraphic;  that,  with  whatevej  plau* 
fibibty  the  French  author  has  [mt  for- 
ward ids  interpretations  of  the  more 
ancient  hieroglyphic  legends,  they  are 
utterly  valueless  ;•  (as  indei^d  must 
likewise  be  all  those  winch  have  since 


•  M.  Klaproth  is  entitled  to  the  rrpdit  of  havinir  bf^n  the  tlrst  who  expnted  llic 

failure  of  some  oi  the  attempts  to  deciphtfr  the  Egyptian  bi.-r.irlvphH,  »ccuriJitig  t» 

ihe  phonetic  theory  now  in  vogue.     But  he  never  Iwd  the  theory  il*clf 

UTis  erronuoiis :  he  still  held  that  the  characters  in  que>i  jt'uerally  employed 

Vith  phouetic  poweri}  bal  that  in  sercrlil  inslances  those  powers  were  hot  yet  di»co- 

.    vered. 
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been  ffroun<!c<l  uDon  tlie  same  exronc- 
ou*  princii>1c ;}  and  that  the  only 
•chance  wc  have  of  making  any  pro- 
pTfSS  in  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
depends  upon  our  relmein^  our  stcp^ 
and  resumltig-  iHe  investigation  at  the 
*<tl-age  At  which  Yoorig  left  it.  Hut  Jt 
seem*  T  avus  wTonjr  In  appealing  on  the 
subjt'cl  til  the  uiiderstantling  of  the 
leamedt  utid  in  supporiitis^  my  nppeai 
liy  a  great  variety  of  facts  and  ar^u- 
nient*.  1  was  qtiile  wrung  in  trying 
to  draw  ihcm  off  from  vihut  a] 41  ears  to 
lie  a  frnilles^  line  of  pursnk,  and  in 
Cuuihiiting  error  wilh  that  ititcntion. 
The  reviewer  disapproves  of  such  con- 
duet,  and,  in  eonsLquunce,  pronounces 
I  hut  1  am  a  dii^pnterj  and  %  sceptic  : 

••  Whatever  be  *Ut»  upon  *  he  diiputes ; 
and  he  0O€m$  to  think  that  the  only  cer- 
tiiio  way  of  diticovering  something  1%  to 
l>egio  ly  qtiestiouiog  every  tUin^f." 

In  the  very  same  paragraph  I  am 
accused  of  dogmiidsm  : — 

_  **  He  dugmntisea  with  a  confidence 
■;Which  b(«ur«  an  immense  difiproportiun 
.Xo  his  knowledj^e  of  thf)  subject  which 
he  uodurtake*  to  treiit  of,** 

1  confess  I  do  not  see  how  (he  two 
charges  can  han^  well  tan^L^th«?r  j  hut  I 
am  not  at  idl  surpriftcd  at  a  mistake  of 
this  kind  in  lh«  effusions  of  my  pre- 
sent Qssaihint,  Even  persons  of  ckar 
intelh'ct  are  liahle  to  fall  into  inconsis- 
tencies, wheu  they  lose  their  temper. 
The  most  amusing  circumstance^  how- 
ever, connected  vi  ith  the  latter  charge 
1*,  that  the  reviewer  appears  to  be  to- 
tally unconscious  of  the  applicability 
of  this  very  charge  to  biniself.  The 
observation  occur*  in  the  *' Spectator/' 
that  •*  critics  write  in  a  positive,  dog- 
matic WMV,  without  either  bng^ua^e, 
irenius,  or  ima^'ination."  And  1  rather 
think  the  candid  reader  will  airree  with 
me,  that  a  more  dogmatic  article  than 
the  one  now  nnder  consideration  could 
not  easily  be  penned.  This  article 
con  t  air  IS  a  nnml>er  of  very  bitter  accu- 
sxtiona  against  me,  most  of  whreh  are 
advanced  with  the  crmfidcncc  of  cer- 
tainty, but  without  even  the  shadow  of 
a  proof, — jssent  to  them  being  required 
upon  the  sole  anthority  or  the  i]>»e 
duit  of  the  critic.  The  follow  ing  spe- 
cimen, taken  from  near  the  eonnuence- 
meat  of  the  critii(ue,  may  serve  as  a 
toucher  for  the  correctness  of  what  is 
here  staled. 

**  la  this  aniiuUti  and  philosojiliic  spirit, 
aiaaiU    Bi^op  Warliurton   'without 


mercy;  arcnises  Dr.  Yrmnp,  and  the  aU'- 
iljor  of  the  article  on  Hicnoi^hjiphkm  wliich 
appeared  in  thi&  Journid,  of  *  forj^ery ;' 
dc^tend;!  i^  than  Cuius  Kircher  against  llitr 
chnr^'tj  of  indulging  In  fanciful  and  iina- 
jrinary  interpretation  ;  and  denounces  the 
late  M,  Champollicin  a«  a  writer  who 
*  endcavourt'd  to  imp  the  rctuudntion  of 
religiouH  b^-lief,  by  attackiuif  the  hifttoric 
Imth  ii\^  the  Bible.*  Dr,  Witll,  iudccd, 
seemK  to  vcrit«  in  vk&  great  a  hi^at  as  if  litj 
Imd  bean  discussing  the  theory  of  imper- 
eonal  verb^,  and  bad  gotluiu  die  wor?«L  in 
the  nrgumt^at  ;-^tbe  hinguttge  which  be 
biiblLually  employe  \^  more  nearly  akin  to 
the  t^nipbiitic  malediction  of  the  exaspe- 
rated grammarian  tbnn  ihe  ^ober  phrase- 
ology ot  the  philosopher.  Wv  appears  to 
view  everything  through  tlie  distorting 
tneJium  of  passionate  excitement ;  nur 
cnn  he  di»cne<i  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
subjects,  wiiere  tliere  it  still  but  too  macli 
roum  for  conjecture,  without  casting  the 
nioBt  an warnni table  imputations.  He 
has  no  talent  for  commendation,  however 
much  it  may  be  deserved.  His  forte 
consists  in  seeking*  or  in  making,  occa- 
sions of  cen^are.  He  dogmaLizes  with 
a  confidence  wliich  bears  an  imnienH«  dis- 
proportion to  his  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject which  be  undertakei  to  treat  of;  and 
in  accusing  others  of  ignorance,  he  Is  of- 
tentimes  preeminently  successful  iu  expos- 
ing his  own.** 

On  the  dogmatic  assumption  of  su- 
perior knowledge,  which  this  extract 
displays,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
dwell ;  but  perhajjs  I  may  have  oppor- 
tunities of  showing,  as  1  proceed,  that 
other  features,  al^o,  of  the  anibor's 
own  portniit,  ate  very  strikingly  de- 
picted in  the  literary  character  which 
lie  has  here  drawn  for  mc.  Of  the 
w  hnle  passage,  eon.*idered  as  an  indict- 
ment, I  shall  for  the  present  mertdy 
observe  generally  that,  when  an  accuser 
brings  forw  ard  severe  chartres,  withont 
establishing  any  one  of  them  by  any 
sort  of  evidence,  or  proof,  the  discre- 
dit which  results  from  the  proceeding 
is  cxeluiiively  his  own,  and  the  Idow 
which  he  has  levelled  against  anollicr 
recoils  upon  himself. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  refute  the  charge 
of  having  assailed  Warbuiton  without 
mercy,  a^  no  instjnce,  or  proof  of  any 
kind,  is  given  of  this  umuereiful  treat- 
ment of  the  Bishop. 

Of  my  having  defumed  Young,  proof 
indeed  \?,  attempted  : — but  what  is  the 
niitiire  of  this  proof?  Is  it  grounded 
on  the  quotation  of  some  passHge  from 
my  **  Essay,"  in  which  i  have  spoken 
Hi' of  him  V  By  um  mcaas.    it  actually 
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consists  in  a  reference,  not  to  anytliiug 
1  have  suit],  Lmi  to  Buuieliiiug  t^aid  by 
Yon II "j^  himself. 

'Fhf  charije  aji^aiiist  me  ia  aiadeotily 
by  iiiipHtraiitHu  and  when  the  Hi\>~ 
pre-«scil  part  <U'  the  reasoning  is  sup- 
jjlieilj  die  sniistuare  of  the  arg^tiracnt 
on  whifh  my  at^Ltisalion  rests  may  be 
stiiU-Ml  iis  rulUnvs  :^l)r.  Wall  bus  ac- 
cused the  Ediribar^h  Review  of  a 
certain  comical  nnr*take,  But»  says 
the  champion  fur  the  Review^  Yoangf 
committed  the  same  mistake  ;  midj 
therefore.  Dr.  Wall  is  Yoim^'-'s  accuser 
also!  So»  to  sercen  bis  employers 
from  a  little  well-deserved  ryieale,  this 
chamitiou  endeavours  lo  throw  the 
blame  of  the  halloeination  in  qneslion 
uprtn  an  author  who,  1  believe,  itcver 
was  goitty  of  aoy  such  blonder,  and 
whom,  certainly,  1  never  aecuaed  of 
»iieh* 

The  proof,  sach  as  it  Is,  of  which  a 
deacriptlou  has  been  just  ijiven,  b  con- 
)  tnincd  in  the  following  note  of  the 
KevtGW  : — 

"  The  same  *  misstatement/  fas  Dr. 
WaJl  is  pleased  to  term  it,)  will  he  found 
}  in  Dr.  Youd^'b  ♦  Acrvnni  of  some  rtctmt 
r  J}ii*C0veries  m  Hirroiiiffphical  Literature 
and  E^yptififi  Afttifftltwiir'  pp-  ^-6,  Lon- 
don, IHiiiJ,  in  Kvo,  Accuracy  not  being 
nmon^st  the  numher  of  thi>  learned  pro- 
fims^ir's  literary  virtuea^  be  hj  as  a»uiil, 
completely  Ignunmt  of  tlic  history  of  the 
alleifi'd  *  misstntement/  which,  in  the  po»- 
mge  above  ^uotedj   he  pro!es&«s  to  ex- 

JIOSLV" 

Except  the  first  sentence  of  this  note, 
nothingr  whatever  is  thtoiig-hoot  the  en- 
tire uTlicle  brought  foruard  to  sustain 
the  charjre  of  my  havuisj  accused  Dr. 
Yonn^  of*  fiirfjrry,*  The  |Kira^raph  of 
his,  which  i.^  here  reh^rred  to,,  bet  not 
rpiotcd,  will,  I  think,itll'ord^ome  anaise- 
ineiit,  by  its  bearing'-  on  the  present 
auLjject ;  it  is  as  follows  : — 

«*  A  cursory  inspection  of  the  nreck  Jn- 
Bcriptioo,  contiiiDcd  in  the  pillRr  of  Ro- 
tetta,  wHfl  nulhiicint  to  estHhli^ih,  n»  incon- 
trovertible, the  opiidno,  which  hfid  been 
M}ry  My  maintnined  by  our  arale  and 
leairiied  countryman,  Bishop  Wnrhurton, 
thiit  the  hieroglyphics,  or  sacred  charac- 
ten,  were  not  so  denQminnted,  as  being: 
exclusively  appropriated  ta  sacred  suh- 
jectSj  but  that  ibey  conHtitated  a  real 
written  hm^ufi|fe,  applicuhle  tr»  the  pur* 
poses  of  history  und  conmjf»n  life,  as  well 
a»  to  lbo«e  of  reUffioti  and  mylhob»g^y; 
since  this  iriJ-criptiorj  »ipi?aks  ot  the  threw 
divisions  of  thi<  pi]hir»  hh  containing  dii^ 
ferent  veraioasi  of  the  mma  decrco,  iu  the 


sacred  and  the  vulgar  cliaracter,  and  in  the 
Greek  limgunge  respectively;  and  tJtttf 
there  wn$i  no  fraud  in  thi»  det»criptioa,  waa 
at  oQce  made  evident  by  the  juiit  obsorva- 
tioa  of  Akerblnd,  who  pointed  out,  at  the 
eod  of  the  hierog^lyphicnl  in5crtpiion»  the 
three  first  numerals,  indicated  by  1.  If. 
and  I J  I.  respectively,  where  the  Greek 
has  ^  the  first  and  the  second  .  .  ,  , :' 
the  end  heing  brokeo  off.  It  was  nisa 
evident,  that  the  hieroglyph ical  lan^ua^e 
contioued  to  be  understorMj  nnd  employed 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Epiphaaes  ;  but 
here  tlifl  matter  rusteii  for  Be  vera!  years; 
no  sin!»:le  represent4ition  of  an  exi>tia^ 
ohjeci  hiiviajf  been  so  identified,  on  tbis 
or  any  other  monument,  among  the  hie- 
roglyphics, as  to  have  its  ^T^rniHcatioo  de- 
termined, even  by  a  probable  conjecture." 

The  first  part  of  this  panigmph 
points  out  very  distinctly  the  place 
where  the  former  reviewer  found  the 
exprcAsion  wnttvn  innguage^  applied  to 
Ihe  hieroglyphic  legends  of  the  Eg>ji- 
tians  ;  and  aH'ords  strong'  reason  for 
evispectiag  th^jt  he  and  my  present  ai- 
tiaibnt  are  one  and  the  same  person.— 
But,  however  that  may  hi%  the  writer 
of  the  former  article,  as  1  hope  to  be 
able,  a  little  fartlier  on  to  establish  be- 
yond a  doubt,  used  the  words  in  ques- 
tion in  the  sense  of  alphabetic  or  pho- 
netic writing,  in  order  to  ^ive  W^arbur- 
ton  credit  for  some  share  in  a  discovery 
to  which  he  did  not,  iu  the  remotest 
degree,  c out ri bote  ;  whereas  Youn^ 
certainly  eaiploycd  those  words  in  the 
place  referred  to,  merely  to  express 
writing-  in  genenil  ;  It  is  onite  evident 
from  the  context  that  ho  did  not  nieun 
by  them  to  attribute  to  the  Bishop  any 
knowledgre  of  the  particular  nulure  of 
hieroglyphic  writin^-^— a  knowledge* 
which,  in  the  conchision  of  the  par4* 
graph,  it  is  stated,  was  n'>t  arrived  at 
even  several  years  after  the  diseovcry 
of  the  Rosetia  stone.  The  absurdity, 
then,  iu  one  of  the  passages  1  c|notrd 
from  the  Review — that  beginning  wilh 
the  words,  ^a  very  cursory  ins|ieclio(i 
of  the  pillar  of  Rosetta,"  wliittb,  it  now 
appears,  the  writer  of  the  article  took 
witli  scarcely  any  like  rati  on  from  Youngs 
though  he  pa!^^cd  it  ort'  <ts  his  own — 
does  not  at  all  exist  in  tltit  passage  as 
originally  ased,  hot  only  in  its  suljse- 
cjaent  mi?ap]dieatn>n.  The  absurdity 
in  qae<;tiou  bdonu^  solely  to  the  re- 
viewer ;  and  I  must  still  consider  lh«* 
passage,  as  emjiloyed  by  him,  to  be  his 
exclusive  property,  notwitbstitndingthe 
great  candour  with  which  he  now 
wishes  to  restore  it,  in  its  daitiuj^cd 
state,  lo  the  original  owner. 
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Why  my  a?4ailBiit,  in  hw  effurt  tf) 
prove  me  a  calumniator  of  Votiiisr,  did 
not  resort  to  any  direct  cvideuce  in 
mpport  of  the  charge,  uan  be  very 
^sily  accounte<i  for.  My  E^ay  is 
from  one  eml  to  ihe  other,  lilted  with 
praises  of  the  cjctniortlinnry  geniua  and 
iagucity  of  this  very  writer,  Detiyrhted 
with  the  instances  (>riiin:euuity  wUirli  I 
found  every  where  iu  hid  hiero^ly|dnc 
investiguttoiis,  I  have  closely  analysed 
the  step$  by  which  he  ad  vatic  L'd,  mid 
have  given  a  full  accoimt  of  llie  ori^j^in 
and  pro|ifr<'ss  of  bia  discovery.  I  htivc 
viadicttted  his  eicln>ive  ri^ht  to  the 
credit  of  the  invention  in  (]iie^tion  ;* 
have  exposed  the  vain  boasting  of 
Chatnpollion  on  this  point ;  and  have 
proved^  even  npua  his  own  showinja^, 
that  he  has  been  not  an  inventor,  but 
merely  the  improver  upon  an  inven- 
tion previously  made  by  another ;  and 
that*  toot  to  a  very  limited  extent,  as 
his  later  deciphering^a,  in  consequence 
of  beings  fo*tnded  on  an  erroneous  prin- 
ciple* are  totally  wurthless.  In  fact, 
uiy  admiration  of  Youni?  Cdrried  me  a 
l^fat  deal  further  than  I  hud  orio:i- 
fially  intendc^d,  into  a  subject  which, 
though  highly  interesting'  in  il»elf»  is 
still  of  very  subordinate  importance  to 
thai  which  I  have  yet  to  uufold.  I 
could  not,  however,  resisiit  the  pleasure 
I  felt  ;  lir»t  in  doing  justice  to  his  me- 
inory,  and  next  in  trying  tt*  follow  up 
his  investigations.  How  far  I  niuy 
have  succeeded  in  the  littrer  uitcinpt,  it 
is  not  for  me  to  sav,  but  for  the  public 
to  decide.  The  following  sketch  of  his 
other  discoveries  is  contained  in  a 
ooie  upon  an  opinion  expressed  in  my 
text,  that  if  the  Enchorial  writing  on 
the  Rosetta  stone  had  been  «lphabelic, 
he  would  have  completely  succeeded  in 
his  attempt  to  decipher  it.  The  note 
is  long,  but  I  shall  make  no  apology 
for  lU  insertion  here  ;  as  whatever  re- 
lates to  thi»  author  carries  with  it  some 
degree  of  interest. 

•*  Tho  investigating  powers  which  he 
displayed  in  his  subsequent  Enchoriid  re- 
I      taarcheSf   warranty   I  conceive,  tht«i  opi- 
I      xii<iii.      Jodeed  what  he  therein   effected 
f      appears  to  Biford  a   far  morB  surprising 
proof  of  talent  than  hi&  hieroglyphic  dis- 
covery.      For  iRfitance,  one  cannot  avoid 
^     being  astonished   at  hi»  making  out  the 
meAJJing  of  an  Enchorial  manuscript  uf 


some  length,  without  the  help  of  any 
IranslatioQ,  md  actually  without  know* 
ing  the  exact  nature  and  use  of  the  chn  ^ 
i-acters  iu  which  it  wsis  written,  excepting 
those  employed  to  deuoto  proper  names  ; 
luid  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  thnt 
he  succeeded  to  a  consideraWe  extent  in 
tiiis  tat*k,  siince  his  expl;iniiLicin  wtu  in  the 
main  verified  by  n  Greek  tmu^ktSoii 
afterwariia  found.  However,  it  would  ho 
too  great  a  digres«ion  from  niy  subject  to 
enter  into  any  detail  upon  the  point,  and 
it  woul  1,  tiesiijps,  bo  a  supflHIuous  hdionrt 
asarc^untsof  it  are  alrendj  bufore  t"he 
public  in  books  of  easy  access.  I  admit 
thnt  the  samanesa  of  the  general  subject 
to  which  the  Enchorial  MSS.  are  con- 
lined,  lessens  the  difiiculty  of  getting  at 
the  meaning  ofanv  one  of  them  ;  *  les 
papyrus,  que  qnidques  personnel  -  peu 
eclairees  prennent  j>our  des  livres^n'offrent 
(ju'nae  perpetuelle  repetition  dc«s  rcemijs 
formules  tonjours  rehitives  nn  meme 
sujeU  la  niort  et  sea  consequences.*--^ 
Exam,  Crit.  p.  18,  Still,  there  is  quite 
a  fiuHicieiit  variety  in  the  particulars  of 
the  circumstances  to  which  the  diflereut 
MSS.  rclnte,  to  render  Dr.  Yoong^s  suc- 
cess in  the  instance  to  wliich  I  have  al- 
lude^d,  truly  wouderful ;  nnd  the  fact  of 
the  ill  formation  thence  derived  being  of 
very  little  value,  doen  not  at  at  1  less^en  our 
estimate  of  the  ingenuity  which  must 
have  been  brought  io  to  play  upon  the 
occasion.  Jt  is  also  to  be  noticed,  and 
the  circumstance  is  very  remsiTknble,  that 
his  researches  were  extended  with  equal 
success  to  suhjects  of  quite  a  different 
kind.  Many  branches  of  physical  scieuca 
have  recei%'ed  important  nccei^ions  at  his 
hands.  But  it  was  in  bis  discoveries  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  properties  of  Light 
that  the  penetratinij  and  original  charac- 
ter of  his  genius  seems  to  have  been  most 
fully  di&played.  He  it  was  who  revived 
the  theory  of  Huygens,  which  seemed  to 
have  sunk  under  the  opposition  of  New- 
ton and  Laplace ;  and  he  brought  forward 
whole  classes  of  new  facts,  which  lent  it 
an  unexpected  support.  The  lertila 
principle  of  interfermce  is  due  to  bis  sa- 
gacity,  and  he  was  the  first  to  suggest  the 
theory  o^  transversal  vihraiions i  a  theory 
which,  devidoped  in  the  hands  of  Fresneif 
iias  not  only  afforded  a  clue  to  the  expla* 
natioa  of  the  known  phenomena  of  pt^ 
larizcd  light,  but  h;is  even  U^d  to  the  auti- 
cipntion  of  many  others  which  hud  been 
before  unobserved.  To  complete  the 
pictUTC,  however,  and  ouaUe  us  to  form 


•  Thtf,  as  fiir  as  concerns  the  external  history  of  the  discovery,  has  been  attempted, 
hut  not  very  correctly  executed,  by  the  writer  of  tho  first  article  upon  hieroglyphs 
ia  the  Edinburgh  Review.  As  to  the  proof  to  be  derived  from  the  internal  cvideuce 
of  the  cascv  that  would  appear  to  have  been  quite  beyond  bis  reach. 
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[J. 


k  just  noliun  i^i  thfi  full  dixtcDt  of  lild  ta- 
^  k'ut,  it  sbm^ld  U*  uildtid,  tliut  he  eii^^'Hjyffd 
I  iu   LttuaL^  JklTcreiil  invt!^Lik^uLtiicj«  miCk^x  all 
I  ilitf  dtJLlkuUit!»   uuil   <li*iadvautH|L^ea  of  po- 
verty, wbile  he  wju*  lVetjtit!nlly  ctJiiipelied 
to  wrile  aijonymoujj  arUdes  for  iW  peri- 
>  Chlii:iil    puljlicatioii3   in    order  to   support 
i  hiitiselr,  MtiJ  put  to  ulliBf  ji»biJts  Lu  euira  h 
preciiriouM  <iud    u   «>CiiiJty  subiiiiterice/ — 
^ott  i>u  pp»  133-4. 

I  now  hi'^  to  rpuiirnl  tliii  reatlf  r  uf 
the  feature  in  the  litemrv  portrait  iii' 
tended  for  me — **  i\v  htiii  lui  tulcrM  J^>r 

|(^oiiiiiJeudaiion,  [ic»ivevr>r  iimeh  il  [PdV 
de'^erved*      Hh  furit'   c(Ul^^i^t:^    iii 

'Peeking,  oi  in  m.tkiiiaf  mcclisuhis  ut'ceii- 
tMjre"^uiid  I  ut>iit^al  to  him  whethttr  tiie 
revifwer  hiw  not  ln^t-ii  litre  drawifig 
ki^  own  likent^^s  railier  th^iii  mine, 
Titis  likejii^ss  H  ir^k'ed  pliteed  in  a 
piiint  of  view  rhdf  rrjidern;  it,  if  fKJSsiUk% 
ttill  in(»re  Hmusinudy  s(rikiiiL%  hy  the 
next  «Hiiint  ot  ilie  indietnipot  pref«rreiJ 
jij^aiiisl  nil'.  He  **  defends  Alhanuaina 
KiTt^her  aifEiiiiH  the  charyf^e  of  iodol^nuif 
111  titncilui  lind  iitiri^iiiury  iiileqireta- 
tion.*"  Nim,  1  have  never  stid  tt  single 
viord  in  favcnir  of  Kirt'hrr  hut  on  one 
fiCL'ii5iou  ;  utid  niv  olijet  t  llfcen  was  to 
»hoWt  not  ut  all  thiit  iw.  was  ricrht  in  bis 
\iew  of  a  prirtieolur  suhjpctjnit  merely 
tlmt  he  was  not,  u]nm  that  subject, 
qnite  as  mnth  in  the  viroiitf  us  Biftho|} 
\\  a r burton  ;  and  to  ihi^i  very  ipj.diiied 
detenee,  I  ijreinisKl  the  ohservutioTi— - 

•*  1  fim  11%  little  dif'posed  nft  nny  one 
eW  to  dufend  his  reveri*'*." — p.  75. 

It  is  imnecessary  to  quote  more  of 
the  f^as^ui^e,  in  order  to  pointing  uut 
the  yro^a  ndarefiresentation  which,  in 
tlii^  iii^uiuc{\  it  1ms  been  attempted  to 
impose  upon  the  puhlic.  To  use  tlie 
tiin)fUii^e  of  my  uc'eusLT,  he  lias  bt-en 
li»*re  '  ithdiiifi  an  ucLni^ion  for  censure  ;' 
the  eniire  ^:roiiiid  of  thiii  inijiotatioa 
upon  my  indgnienl  hii*i  been  erealed  by 
his  own  iinsia:'] native  pov^ers. 

But  ihronsjhout  the  article  in  which 
I  am  so  hitteily  n^s-aih  d.  tite  ptiint  iipun 
whicli  the  Edinhnrffh  Uevievverj!.  aeem 
to  feel  nnHit  ^ore,  U  that  of  my  li^vinti^ 
^iresjimed  to  deleft  a  nikuke  coin- 
mitted  in  ^  former  nuniher  of  tlieir 
publicj*tioii.  I,  howevi  r,  exposed  the 
error  inerely  brcanse  it  inleriered  with 
the  theory  I  wan  *upportini^  at  the 
time  ;  hut  I  did  not  dwell  upon  it»  nor, 
M"?  miiijit  he  evitifjwt  from  the  Uum 
adopted  by  me  on  thf*  0iH:.iBir»n,  did  I 
wt**h  to  reijresent  it  tis  u  laidt  of  any 
sertuas  uoportMnce.  From  the  ubittty 
geiierj-lly  displaced  in  their  crittLal 
^sijr^  ibey  could,  I  supposed,  afford 


to  be  ctmvicled  of  uccafiional  error*  on 
ufmuT  poitita  ;  and  I  bad  given  tbeoi 
credit  ibr  streni'ih  uf  mind  t^uperi*  r  to 
tukiiFj;  ofienee,  when  o  He  nee  wa*  ob- 
viously not  inteudtd  to  be  given*  I 
aihall  not  atieet  to  eonctal  my  re|:iet  at 
finding  the  ca&e  turn  oit  otberwU<*; 
and  that  1  have,  though  iindeiiig:nedty, 
extited  the  ho6tilit_v  of  individuaU  who 
excrciiiiie  so  considerable  an  influence  in 
the  literary  world, 

1  shall  now  qunte  tlie  passage  which 
baa, it  6eem>,  fji vtn  s^uch  mortal  otTcnce ; 
and  I  he^  leave  to  present  it  to  the 
reader*  as  aUo  the  reply,  just  m  they 
ttre  exbibitud  iu  the  review,  with  jiU 
the  prominent  di.<tincti<inH  uf  capitals, 
italicf^p  inteFpolationSj  and  notes  of  jd- 
mi  ration,  which  are  nsu.dly  employed 
by  those  experienced  in  the  art  of  de- 
preciation. 

**  Tbe  second  of  his  ( Warburtoo's) 
nhjcctioDH,  deserves  ntlentiont  becatisii  tt 
not  €nly  affords  bi&  own  direct  testitnony 
aLrainal  hie  liavin^^  di^cuvered  the  phonetic 
u«ti  oF  hieroglyphs  madti  by  the  aocient 
E|ryplian»  [whicb  do  one  ever  attributed 
to  Inm  l]t  but  also  nhows  that  be  consi- 
deri-d  ihu  very  idea  of  such  a  use  of  tlieoi 
ahfiurd,  to  such  a  dejfreo,  that  when  the 
disi'overy  ivas  Mi^fg'ested  to  him  by  tUe 
words  of  Clemen*,  \w  ahM)luteIy  per- 
verted the  meanintr  ot  tho^e  wordit  ia 
order  to  get  rid  of  the^ug^eation.  Andyrt 
RKVt'ral  of  the  popular  works  uf  the  pre- 
sent day  teem  with  bis  prattles  on  aecouat 
of  this  very  discovery  [n<il  one  of  Ibrni 
ever  imtigined  that.  Warbiirtou  had  rooib 
aitfh  a  discovery!],  und  dilate  upon  tb« 
profound  judgment  and  admirable  »a^- 
lity  which  he  displayed  in  makinj^  i!. 
Indeed,  the  aathors  of  the^e  work* 
wnuld  hav«  us  believe;  that  his  penetra- 
tion reached  not  only  to  what  i*  now 
Rctually  kriown  upou  th«  subject,  but  n 
grfal  ileal  farther ;  and  that  he  discerned 
the  hicrog^lypbic  texts  of  the  Egyptians 
to  be  icfwtttf  phonetic  [this  is  not  true!]» 
e^o  as  to  ctni&titute  a  written  hmgaairti 
which  is  more  than  nay  one  elsi*  hai 
been  noire  able  to  prme.  To  kKow  to 
wliut  iin  extunt  these  writers  impose  «poa 
thfii) knives  and  on  the  public,  I  :»uhjoin 
an  *«xinict  from  one  of  their  wtirk:*, 
which»  1  believe,  is  |xeuerally  conductrd 
with  Rtjiiity,  and  standa  high  among  the 
perictlieiil  pnblicHtion*,  Ii»  ibe  artii  te  of 
tht)  »  Kdiabiirirb  Review'  to  wh.cb  I  liuv« 
already  referral,  uud  which  bits  been  ex* 
tensiiveiy  read  ou  the  Continent,  as  Well 
HA  here,  the  reviewer  ^ives  us  the  tallow* 
)ui(  information: — 

»•  *  But  the  cftbjilistical  reveries  of  Kir- 
cher  faibd  to  imj-'o^e  on  the  ttrong  srnw 
and   poueitnl  intellect  of  Bishop   W*ir- 
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turlon>  la  his  ceiubriitfid  workt  Tlie 
Dimne  I^e^atioH  of  Mo»es  dnmmHtrateti, 
that  learned  preinte  has  dmusfted  with 
amttimnuitii  •clitibr^liifn  tht«  tliJiVrent  tm- 
eieol  text»r«littive  to  the  E^^yptiiiii  miHlca 
ofwritini^;  diBtiDguislied  theuredvaihf  the 
•tfT«ral  iotln  M  ihwtHctur*  enipl(*yed;» 
tm4  nade  the  important  nhsitnattom^  tiou* 
compit^ehf  verified ^  that  the  hienH}h/phk:tt 
or  Bucred  cbnriii-|er6,  mtre  not  *n  defuimi- 
noted f  as  beinti  cjrciusivtl^  appropriated  to 
sacred  suhjecU^  but  that  thrtf  citHJ/titute<l  a 
real  written  language^  Ufjplicftble  to  Uie 
purpoiet  of  Kjbtory  and  common  lili?,  an 
wallas  lo  thutM  ut  i-ftHifiuu  (tnd  ntytlioio^y. 
He  urn*  undouliti'dly  mibtHken  in  *  ontMud- 
illg  tluit  tiHch  of  tbe  three  sorts  u\  cKu- 
mcten  nit'ntioiied  by  Clenu'it^^  Tornitid  n 
dUtmct  aud  fiepanUu  tystvm  ot  wntiiiLr; 
but  aj»  he  cou lined  hini»elf  uxrliraiiriHiJv  io 
such  tceneral  iDtereacen  h6  itie  umient 
ftUthorilLes  Aeomed  to  wiirniiiL,  wittitfut 
iitt«i»|itin^  to  Vitrify  his  tiuducliuns  by  a 
dirpct  application  to  the  Ktryptiwn  monu- 
monti  tht*n  exbliui?  in  Eur^ptj,  his  i^nur 
id  this  rf>»p«cl  is  venialt  Hud  Lukutitted,  in 
nn  degTiae,  lo  liissfin  our  admiratioH  of  the 
nagacitg  which  led  him  to  divinr  a  truth 
Bit  Jar  hfifjottd  the  reach  of  an  ordinary 
mimd.  Had  WarburlunV  prolotind  re- 
mark  been  profteiiutfd  ti»  its  (.oii«4<iju;euces, 
llie  qumetio  ve^ala  of  the  E^ypliun  hie- 
roglyphics would  pruUally  hitve  b««ii  re- 
•olrisd  half  a  cwntury  CHilii-r,'  "—p.  107. 

And  a  liltle  further  on:— 

**  •  A  very  tmnory  itii^pcctiaa  of  the 
|>illiir  of  Kodtittd  viM§  sufficient  to  et^ub- 
lj»ti  Hd  intoutrovejliMe»  Bixiiiip  Warbur- 
lon'*  profound  observation^^  aliciidy  iio- 
tic4Hli  t/tat  the  hiert>tftfiphics  vattgtitutcd  a 
rtai  writtett  langvag***  " — p.  I J  h 

"  Thf  4;imn  orror,  commTftffd  in  hwh 
direct  pppubition  to  the  rt*i\1  ^tnti*  of  the 
cnw  [!]i  may  be  fM«nd  in  ^lill  laler  puhli- 
cftliuiiB,  thoutfh  tl>*'  miiifKi  i^,  pprhips 
fiot  i»o  fi^rcibly  or  »o  fully  instisled  wpmi 
>»  in  the  above  exlrmt^  The  iniHstal^i- 
ni«ul;  ML'in^  tu  hiive  bfeti  InuistnittcE] 
from  one  popular  writer  to  ai)utb«r»  ju»t 
M9  m  forj^i^  baiik  note  somi' tinier  p^i kites 
current  through  a  number  of  hands  with- 
out detection.  But  Hlthough  I  hiue  ex- 
the  /(trgertft   i  bavu  not  the  k'iwt 


upon    a    inisapplicayun  of  ilie   raeta- 
pK<tTic*      illn^trHtion     which      I      biid 


wish  to  hang  the  reviewer :  the  proba* 
bdity  i^,  that  Jig  totjk  the  n^)te  from  some 
one  el««,  and  that  \\\%/uult  coimistcd  only 
in  vouching''  for  its  ijfoadness  without  auf- 
(icietit  exnnuufition,  auil  in  promoting 
ihu  cin;ulutiou  of  bad  pHp«r  by  some  ad- 
ditions to  it^  embdU»hix]dDt."^p.  7^-5. 

Immediately  after  this  comes  the 
fk'fince  made  by  the  chumpioo  of 
ihe  review,  Lf*t  (is  examine  its 
tnitiire  and  we  ^hall  find  that  \l  rests 
upon  a 
]>K<tTic» 

^t^'pn  ;  and  the  shallow  snblerfujre  of 
et nil vo(*n tine  on  the  wtirdf*,  written  hu- 
gHfti;r  ;  it  is  conveyed  in  the  following 
terms  :^^ 

'"  Th«*  certain t if  is*  that  the  ri>vi<*wpr 
dk!  not  bin;?  of  the  kind  here  imputpij  lo 
him;  and  that  if  any  one  is  to  be  hantred 
fr*r  \fnrfjnfnfi'  it  must  be  Dr,  Wall  himself. 
The  reviewer  •  tnok  the  note  Irom'  Bif^hop 
Wnrliur(:*in,  u  bo,  in  ihu  Divine  Lcfftftitm^ 
I'lrpv^^-.fy  sxivB,  in  condudin^^'  an  eiiibonilft 
staiemont :  *  The  Egyptians,  therefore, 
employed,  ns  we  say*  the  proper  bieroirly- 
phii's  In  records,  upetdf/  and  plainitf  [ntit 
»erj'»'lly  or  mvbttcaliy]^  thrir  tfru^v^  pti/iric.v, 
piiidiC  mumbit  and  hijitorif ;  and,  in  a 
wi*rd,  ALi-  KrNDS  or  itvii.  matpeiiik:* 
That  i%  tht^y  enijdoyedl  the  hit-roijlypiiira 
ail  *  a  wnUfn  iaugtuive,  upplicahk  to  the 
purpOkeii  uf  hiatoi'tj  and  common  life,  as 
well  ai»  lo  th-'cie  id'  itli^ion  mid  niylbo' 
logy.*  But  if  the  Egyptians  employed 
the  sabred  characters  in  the  mHoner 
B^Bibop  Warbiiiton  desrnbes,  und  a*  the 
reviewer  lu^»  bpecitkally  and  comprehen- 
sively tit*iies,  oti  his  nuth*>rity,  how  could 
they  possibly  do  so,  «'X«  vpt  as  •  a  rtal 
wntfn  hmptngtf'?'  U  tlie*e  charHclerR, 
tlm»  employed,  did  not  eotmlitute  *a 
written  hmgUHfre,'  it  would  be  curious  to 
ascertain  how  the  Egyptians  could,  by 
me»itis  of  tliem,  *  rerord  openly  and 
phiirdy  their  hiwa,  policies,  public  morals, 
ntid  history;  in  a  word,  all  kindn  of  civil 
mitttcr<i/  la  not  tln^the  peeulmr  function, 
the  vcrv  object  ami  end  of  writing,  what- 
«ver  form  it  may  ah»time  ?'' 

In  romtiifntin^  on  tbiis  defence,  I 
rihsill,  fi>r  the  suke  of  disiineinrHsi,  euU 
the  x<^iitleiinm  1  have  now  t*j  doal  wiih 


K 
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Pr  Wjirburton  wa»  mistaken  with  respdct  to  every  one  of  the  three  kind#  of 
t«T«  employed  of  old  in  Egyptian  writing  j  lor  he  held  that  the  cpisttolopmphic 
hiemtic  chaiiitierB  corrc'i»pundud  in  their  powec;^  to  ihe  letters  ol  i+n  idph;d»et, 
thut  none  of  the  hieroglyphs  were  ever  used  with  any  suidi  pow«t"».  lie  was 
al*u  mi^tukcn  in  many  of  the  distinctions  he  drew  between  hieroglyphs,  which  not 
onl?  are  not  warranted  by  any  itufficient  authority,  but  alio  are  incuu^iMtent  with 
•neJi  other.  I  tbontd  not  here  notice  the&Q  fact^,  if  it  were  not  that  the  air  of  su- 
perior koowled|!e,  amumed  l>y  the  rrviewer,  render*  it  nere*>ary  to  •■bow  ihv  mid 
rxurat  III  hi*  ijfnonince  in  a  subject  u^ion  whicli  be  has  «o  dogmutiruUy  diMioiled. 


J>r.  WaWs  Repfif  to  the  Edinburgh  Review* 


A,  anrf  the  wTtter  of  the  former  article 
m  ihfi  review,  B.  Having'  preniise^l 
this  much,  1  \wg  ihi*  reader  to  ohserve 
that  the  spift^-nee  whirh  follows  the 
expression  prinifd  in  cupitul  letters  is 
not — as  frt)m  its  poj^ition  it  has  the 
Bppejimnce  t*f\w'm^^-n  fpiotaiion  from 
Warhurton,  but  from  B.  So  that  the 
worJs^  writ  ten  hrtgtiage,  are  not  ex- 
pressly used  in  the  atiduced  jjassage  of 
the  bishop,  but  roerelv  in  that  of  B, 
which  h  subjoined  to  the  former  as  its 
parapliraise.  The  defence,  then,  which 
18  set  lip  for  B  in  the  application  of 
the  figurative  case  which  I  had  put, 
fimoonts  really  to  this,  not  that  he  \md 
taken  the  banknote  from  Warhurtorij 
but  that  he  had  taken  it  from  himself 
— rather  an  odd  way  nf  proving'  that 
it  was  no  labrication  of  his.  But  A  is 
so  angry  [*  iseems  to  wnte  in  a?  g^reat  a 
heat  as  if  he  had  been  disrus-sing:  the 
theory  of  impersonal  verbs,  and  had 
gotten  the  wor^t  in  the  arpument/] 
that  he  has  confonnded  all  the  auulo- 
gies  of  tlie  ca^e,  and  says  that  *4f  any 
Dne  is  to  he  handed  for  the  forgery,  it 
nin:4t  be  Dr.  Wall  himselt?'  What! 
baner  the  prosecutor!  It  wonld  eer- 
tiiinly  be  a  very  strtinpe  law  by  which 
that  could  be  done.  For  my  part,  I 
should  be  sorry  that  either  of  ihe 
counsrd  employed  In  this  cau?e  should 
be  hanged  ;  but  if  (uie  of  us  must 
Buffer,  I  submit  to  my  learned  opponent 
that  he  has  the  higher  claim  to  this 
distinction,  i^ince  1  have  not,  I  trusty 
ejf^regiou^ly  fulled  in  the  discharge  of 
my  officfEil  duty  on  the  occasion,  while 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  by  bundling  the 
flefence,  has  actually  injnred  his  own 
client,  and  niii<le  out  the  offence  com- 
mitted worse  tlmn  1  had  represented  it. 
Dismissing-  metaphor,  1  shall  r^ow 
pniceed  to  consider  ihe  reasoiiintr 
which  B  has  made  use  of.  But  first  I 
mnst  complain  of  a  little  want  ^f  ctin- 
dour  on  the  part  of  my  learned  adver- 
sary ;  Ibr^  after  I  had  pointed  out  to 
tiie  public  the  eross  abj^nniity  ol  nttri- 
butmg-  to  Warhnrton  any  knowledge 
or  even  sniipieion  of  the  phonetic  nse 
made  of  hierosrlyphs  by  the  Egyptians, 
he  turn*  round  upon  me,  and,  without 
acknmvtedjfinq:  the  source  from  which 
he  got  hi^  information,  avails  bim^self 
of  it  to  deny  thiit  any  one  ever  bad 
been  g^uilty  of  this  absurdity.  He  is 
8o  eagcj  tt»  impre*-?  the  jmint  upon  the 
mind  of  his  readers  that  he  does  not 
qtiotatioi 


[Jan.  1 
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ever,  that  he  and  I  are  a^eed  upon 
the  hishop*s  ignorance  in  the  ease  in 
question,  as  that  cirrumslnnee  will 
considerably  shorten  the  present  dii- 
cussion.  It  appears,  then,  that  ihi< 
passage  from  Wartmrton  which  B  has 
no  ostentatiously  quotetl  in  capitals 
and  italics,  really  tells  us  tiotbing 
whatever  that  would  lead  to  the  tti»» 
covery  of  the  fact  that  the  Egyptians 
employed  some  of  tbrir  hierojglyph^ 
as  letters;  aud,  after  all,  contains  no 
more  than  a  trite  observation,  nnidc 
many  centuries  before^^that  these  hie- 
roglyplks  were  used  in  records  rntendeil 
to  be  read  by  the  public  as  well  as  in 
the  secret  mysterious  writiugs  of  the 
priests. 

In  following  up  the  Information 
thus  arrived  at,  A  argues  that  the 
words,  written  language^  in  the  pas- 
sages 1  have  quoted  from  B,  mean 
only  writing  in  general  without  any 
reference  to  the  parti c id ar  nature  of 
that  writing.  Here  I  differ  eutirelr 
from  the  learned  critic  ;  tlie  fiai4t  with 
which  he  has  been  supplied  do  not 
warrant  any  such  position.  He,  bow- 
ever,  goes  yet  further,  for  he  insists 
that  the  words  in  f|uestion  can  never 
have  any  otlier  than  Ilie  above  general 
signification.  But  rlie  reason  he  de- 
signs for  this,  showii  that  he  is  still 
very  much  in  the  dark  upon  the  sub- 
ject J  for  according  to  his  view  of  the 
case,  all  writing  most  be  immediately 
connected  with  langnaffc,  since  it  con 
be  read  out  only  through  the  mefltum 
of  language.  Now  I  readily  admit 
that  t h e  e X p rettsi on ,  u *nittnt  /ongfrnge^  i % 
often  applied  in  a  loose  popular  sense 
to  ideagraphie  writing,  this  deviation 
from  strict  accuracy  being  a  very  na- 
tural one  for  alphalxiie  wi iters  to  fall 
into.  Thus  in  books  relatinti  to  China, 
one  often  meets  with  the  expremun* 
the  tmifkn  ian^uftgc  of  the  Chrntit, 
although  the  writing  of  this  people 
may  be  uuder?*tood  without  any  know- 
ledge of  their  Itingnage,  The  Chinese 
indeed  read  out  their  writing  in  Chi- 
nese ;  but  the  Coreans^  and  1  mention 
them  merely  as  affording:  one  out  of 
many  instances  that  might  be  given, 
read  out  the  same  writing  in  quite  a 
different  language,  and  understjind  it, 
aithongh  quite  ignorant  of  Chinese. 
In  like  manner,  as  the  hieroglyphic 
writing  of  the  Egyptians  is  found  upon 
monuments  evidently  intended  for  public 
records**  in  districts  far  to   the   south 
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gives  from  my  wu rk  on  the  subject  <5*  Kgypt^  where  there  is  no  likelihood 
nut  every  now  aud  again  interrupts  me  of  the  Egyptian  language  having  been 
to  repeat  the  denial.     I  am  gbd*  how-     ir»  conmton  use,  and  Kpoken  generally 
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by  the  inhabttant?  ;  we  have  reason  to 
conclude,  even  from  ihis  ciroumstaiice 
Jilrme  independent  of  a  great  many 
oihers,  that  the  Ntibian,  for  instance, 
read  the  hiero^rlyphic  inscriptions  on 
the  raonnraents  in  bis  conntry  in  the 
Nubian  la  nonage,  and  understood  them 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  E^jyptian 
toiigne.  Still  K  by  no  menus,  oHject 
(t>  the  expression,  writ  fen  iangim^e  ft/ 
Ike  Kgtffitinm,  w^  applied  loosely  to 
their  writing-,  without  being  intended 
to  indicate  any  tiling  of  its  nature. 

But  the  question  at  issue  is  not  at 
all    how   the    words,    wri/k-ti    ianguage 
may  be  used  ;  but  how  they  actually 
are  used  in  the  pais^ages  I  quoted  from 
B.     And  here  it  is  perfeotlv  elear  from 
the  context  (in  sptte  of  iill  the  interpo- 
tatioQS  and    notes   of  admiration  em- 
ployed  by    AX   that   tiiey   are   to    be 
taken  in  their  strict  «en.«ip,  ai^d  denote 
a  species  of  writings  which  has  an  im- 
mediiite  reference  to  some  one  particular 
langiiag^e*  and  wiiich,  there  lore,  must 
be  alphabetic»or  at  least  phoneric.    At 
the  time  when  B  wrote  Ids  article  on 
the  Egyptian  liieroglyphs»  the  learned 
world  was  imposed  upon  liy  the  boast- 
ing' pretensions   of   M.    ChatnpoJlion, 
i»ho  maintained  that  he  had  discovered 
the  true  method  of  deciphering  those 
characters,  and  that  the  texts  written 
in  them  were  for  the  most  part  ulplia- 
hetic   [I   said   wAo/lt/  phonetic    in  my 
former  allusion  to  this  subject,  in  which 
I  was  not  strictly  right,  as   Champol- 
lion  admitted  that  sonic  of  the  cha- 
racters  arc   idcagraphic ;    and    I    am 
obliged  to  A  for  correcting^  my  inac- 
curacy of  expression   in  this  instance, 
aUhou}?h    I    think    he   mi^ht   us   well 
have  done  so  in  terms  le^s  harsh].    By 
these   pretensions  the   Edinburgh    re- 
viewer*  WCTC  just   as  much   imposed 
npnn  as  other  people ;  and  B,  parlici- 
jialin^^  in  the  general  delusion,  is  loud 
m    his   praises  of  ChEimpollion's  sup- 
posed discovpry  of  the  phonetic  nature 
of  the  old   Egyptian  writing.     He  is, 
however,    not   content   with   extolling 
the  French   author  in  a  very  extra vu- 
gAnt  manner  for  a  discovery  which  has 
never  been  made,  but  he  forces  in  hy 
the  head  and  shoulders  Bishop  War- 
burton  for  a  share  of  the  paneiryric  ; 
and  «[icdks  of  **the  important  ohtet'ca" 
imtt,"   made   by  the   bishop  which   is 
**mfiif  rifmpiet/it/  verified"  namely,  that 
the     hieroglyphs    **vonHUute     a     real 
wriltfH     hh  gunge ;     in     reference     to 
which  important  observation  he  goes 
on  lo  *5ay  : — 
**  Had  Warhiirton's  prufouud  ranurk 


b€€n  pro«ecut6d  to  its  consequences^  tha 
qucpstw  vtxata  of  the  Egyptian  hieorc*- 
glyphics  would  probably  have  been  re- 
solved half  n  century  earlier." 

**  A  very  cursory  iuspection  of  the 
pillar  of  Rosetta  was  suffiripnt  to  estab- 
lish Rs  inwntroveriihfef  Bishop  Warbur- 
ton*s  prtifhtiiid  obhcrvatinn^  already  no^ 
ticed,  thaf  fhc  hierogltfphks  constituted  a 
real  written  lunguagtt*" 

We  are  above  told  expressly,  that 
the  discovery  of  the  phonetic  signifi- 
cation of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  at 
which  B  5upp<]sed  Champoilion  hud 
arrived,  would  have  been  maile  long 
before,  if  a  certain  remark  of  Warbur- 
ton*s  had  been  prosecuted  to  its  conse- 
quence:*.  Now,  I  request  the  render  to 
examine  this  nrojmnd  vb&crvatlon  of  the 
bishop,  which  has  been  quoted  by  A 
with  ull  the  enj[»hasis  that  capitab  and 
itiitics  can  give  it;  and  when  be  has 
done  so,  I  rather  think  he  will  concur 
with  rne  that  it  cannot  possibly  lead 
to  Cbumpollion'a  theory,  unless  M*e 
attribute  to  the  words  written  language ^ 
(whicli  have  been  subjoined  by  way  of 
parapbriise)  the  ni tuning  of  alphabetic 
or  phonetic  svriting  immediately  ex- 
pressive of  language.  Indeed  the 
whole  drift  of  the  reviewer's  argument 
makes  it  as  clear  as  dsLy,  that  the 
words  in  qnesriun  must  have  been 
used  by  biiu  in  this  sense. 

And  here  it  is  amusing  to  observe, 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  con- 
nexion bptween  the  adduced  passage 
of  Warburtoii,  unaceonipanied  by  iig 
jjaraphrase,  and  I  tie  position  of  Cham- 
poilion to  svhich  it  is  said  to  lead  ;  und 
the  reviewer  has  placed  himself  iu 
somewhat  a  curious  light  by  attempting 
to  deduce  the  iatter  from  the  former, 
the  sole  conntt  ting  link  bt-ing  one  of 
his  own  manufacture.  This  link  seems 
to  have  been  very  strangely  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  some  pretext 
ii\T  Bs  praise  of  the  bishop  on  account 
of  the  admirable  "  sagacity  which  led 
him  to  divine  a  truth  so  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  an  ordinary  niintr — a 
truth  (as  the  reviewer  is  pleased  to 
call  it)  of  which  the  bishop  never  had 
the  least  conception.  Chanjpolnt*n 
held  that  moat  part  of  each  of  the 
hieroglvpliic  legends  is  alphabetic ; 
Wtirburtcm,  on  the  other  hand^  thought 
it  a  tnanitcJ^L  ab.surdiiy  to  suppose 
that  any  purt  of  them  is  i>f  that 
nature.  The  opinion^  therefore,  of 
liic  English  autbor,  could  never  have 
led  10  that  of  the  Frenchman,  except 
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tliroufjU  the  ingenious  contrivance  of 
ihe  *'  Edinhiir^b  Review  " 

A  closes  i]m  part  of  his  pubject 
wUK  a  lf>ntr  r|uottitiun  from  Dii^hIcI 
Sfewajf.  whiph  is  «ltojjether  irrelevant. 
The  f<»ii(lnp?s  nf  Scotch  aurliors  to 
quote  from  the  litemry  protluetions  of 
their  eoiiiiiTyineii»  i^  nfieii  the  result  of 
uri  aniiiiltie  feeilTij,:,  vvhicli,  when  kept 
within  duti  huunils  arid  exereisetl  ou 
fit  occusionfl,  i*  rather  creditable  than 
<>tlierwb(?.  But  with  all  tlie  resjjeet 
^vhich  I  etittMtain  IW  the  Scotuh  as  a 
ikitioR — and  no  une  iidmires  more  than 
r  do  their  sterling  worth  ;  thtir  trallaut 
hoarini,'-  abroad  ;  their  love  of  pewee 
and  ^ood  order  at  home;  their  strict 
iiiteuriiy  of  j)riTiciple ;  their  attach- 
ment to  the  honour  and  the  interests 
tif  their  country  ;— yet  1  nnj^t  suy  tlmt 
the  mode  of  ni  oiifestiitg  this  las*t  inen- 
tiuneil  sentioieiit  which  is  iido|jiteil  by 
j-ume  4>f  their  writers,  has  a  very  ludi- 
eroti*  a|n>earance.  *rhe  case  heft>re 
us  atibrd.-i.  ;to  anoi^'n>i4'  illnst ration  of 
ujy  re  in  (irk  ;  for  by  I  he  way  in  winch 
tite  critic  han  here  ini!ul^**d  his  na- 
tioonl  vunity  he  has  been  belrayed  into 
a  whole  nittss  M  pneri lilies  and  incon- 
sistencies, Dnirald  Stewart  undoubl- 
edly  was  an  able  inetaphysieiao^  but 
he  wu«  totally  igoonint  tjf  the  ruanner 
ID  which  the  E^yptikin  hiero^irJypiis 
were  significant,  antl  mlt  he  ever  wrote 
would  not,  in  tire  remotest  degree, 
tLSsisi  Oi*  to  arrive  at  the  nieauing  of 
even  one  single  iiieroglyphic  character. 
Yet  because  he,  in  a  certinin  (lassage, 
alludes  to  Egyptiiin  symbols,  our 
Scotch  eriiic,  as  if  his  imagination 
had  been  caught  by  a  watchword^ 
f|Uotes  and  extrnvygantly  pmises*  the 
entire  pus^nge  -,  although  it  neither 
has  the  least  connexion  with  the  poiiit 
nnder  discnssion,  nor  conveys  any  in- 
formal ion  of  the  i*lighlest  value  or 
interc!!!.  The  mi^in  purport  of  this 
pu8?i!age  IS  contained  in  the  twotbllow- 
ing  sentences: — 

**  Thf>  symbolfl  which  still  remain  in 
that  celehratcd  country^  inscribed  on 
etemnl  monttmenls*  fmve  long  lost  tlin 
forre«pondi^nt  minds  which  rtiftected 
upon  th^m  thi>ir  own  intellectunl  attri- 
butes. To  u*  they  are  usidess  Hnr|  silent, 
and  fterve  only  to  attest  tbi»  existence  ot 
iirtSt  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  unriddle 
the  nature  and  objects." 

If  I  rightly  nnderslnnd  these  Fcn- 
fences,  the  first  i>f  them  conveys  h 
mere  trnism — that  the  per^nrks  whn 
foim*Tlv  were  able  to  reail  the  Egyp- 
tm\  hicroj^Iyphic  records  arc  long 
nd  the  second  tells  ns 
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that  the  author  not  onlv  did  not  bim- 
self  know  anything  whatever  of  ihe^ 
signification  of  the  symbols  nlluded  tOi 
ijut   also   that   he  considered   the  dc* 
ciphering'  or  unriddling  them  to  be 
absolute  impossibihtv. 

I  now  re<]U€9t  the  reader's  atientiou 
to  the  Scotch  commentary  on  th< 
above  eitract,  it  runs  in  the  followini 
errain  :— 

*•  This  is  the  langUHge  of  a  true  phi- 
losophy r,    who,   even   while  hftpeless  of 
ev*er  si- cine  the  mystery  unveiled^  com- 
prehends the  true  character  of  the  dif- 
ficulty  to   be   overcome,    and    perceiret 
tlmt  *  the  symbols  which  still  remain  m 
thnt    celLdirated    conn  try,    inseribed    on 
eternnl  moiiuTnents,'  mitrht  again  l>eicomff 
signtfieant   and   intelli^iblo    if  wo    cout4i 
conjure    up    'the    correspondent   mind 
which    reflected   upon    them    their   owol 
intellectual  attributes;'  or  iu  other  wordi|| 
if  by  some  fortunate  discovery,  we  should] 
over    be    enabled  in    some   measure   tol 
place  ourselves  in  tlie  situiition  of  tboMl 
*•  minds^/  and   to  apply  the  principles  oC<^ 
interpretation    with    which    they    were 
familiar.     Nor  is  such  a  con  summation 
at  all  beyond  the  limitjt  of  rational  pro- 
bability.    Enouf^h  ha^  already  been  dont 
to    warrant   a  wclUfonnded    belief  that 
more  will  ere  loDg  l>e  achieved;  and  that«J 
by  pur»uing  a  cautious  inductive  itiethodl 
ot    investigation*    the    most   untractabltl 
texts  may  at  length  be  resolved. " 

Here,  in   the  eagerness  to  give  hii 
conn  try  man  credit  to  which  he  was  not 
at  all  entitled,  the  Scotchman   contra- 
dicts   liim^eEf;    for  he  at  first  admits 
that  Dugald  Stewart  was  **  hopeleM  of 
ever  peeing  tlie  mystery  unveiled  ;**  vet 
he  afterwards,  by  a  strange  perver^ioii^H 
of  this  author's  word^,  attribute!^  to  hiiii^| 
the  penclrarion   and  sagacity   of  fore-^^ 
seeing  the  present  state  of  the  hiero- 
glvjihic  problem,  and  the  final  »ucces»^_ 
of  the  investigation.     By   "^  the  |>nn-^| 
ciples  of  interpretation,''  applied  to  the^l 
production   of  tids    paraphrase,  it    is 
evident  that  our  critic  might  extract 
any   meaning   he  pleased   out   of  tuiy 
assitrned  propo*iition.       Bishop    War^ 
burton    has   sometimes    so    treated  a 
Greek  sentence,  and  taken  chance  for 
the  reader's  not  going  to  the  trouble  of 
analysing  the  original  and  comparing 
it  with   his   translntion,       But  it  was 
reserved  tor  the  Edinburgh  Review  to 
place  an   English  passage    before  the^n 
English  reader,  and   to  attempt  to  im*^| 
po^e  npirn  hiin  a  meaning  of  it  direclljr^^ 
the   reverse  nf   ihe  iruc   one.     Itpori 
the  modesty  of  this  attempt  it 
iici'c«ieiary  to  dilate,  and  1  sn%ll  n 
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ohserve  that  in  the  course  of  my 
literary  experience,  I  have  scarcely 
ever  met  witii  its  parallel.  The 
lanjruage  of  Stewart  in  the  extract 
above  given  is  not  very  clear,  and  so 
far  it  is  unlike  that  of  a  **  true  philoso- 
pher ;"  but  etiough  may  be  collected 
from  his  expressions  to  render  it  per- 
fectly certain  that  he  did  not  **  compre- 
hentf  the  true  character  of  the  difficulty 
to  be  overcoiuc"  in  the  case  referred 
to  ;  and  that  he  did  not  "  perceive,"  or 
even  entertain  the  most  distant  hope 
that  the  Egyptian  symbols  **  might 
airaiu  become  significant  and  intelli- 
gible." 

The  steadiness  of  this  Review  is 
pretty  much  on  a  par  with  the  modesty 
displayed  in  it.  in  the  Hrst  article 
which  A  wrote  upon  hieroglyphs, 
(for  I  now  drop  the  imaginary  dis- 
tinction I  made  between  the  persons 
designated  A  and  B,  as  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt  of  their  identity,)  he 
was  quite  in  raptures  at  the  abilities 
and  success  of  Chamf>ollion,  and  talked 
t>f  the  qu€Bstio  vexata  respecting  the 
Eeyptian  hieroglyphs,  as  if  it  had  been 
completely  resolved  by  this  writer.  In 
a  subsequent  number,  however,  he 
quite  altered  his  tone  and  declared : 

«  It  is  high  time,  indeed,  that  the  pub- 
lic mind  were  disabused  of  those  extra- 
vagant notions  with  which  the  enthusi- 
asm o^  some,  and  the  ignorance  of  others, 
have  filled  it  on  the  subject  of  Egyptian 
literature —  VoL  Ivii,  p.  461. 

«♦  He  [Champollion]  attributes  values 
to  signs  denominated  phonetic,  which  are 
not  contained  in  his  alphabet,  and  of  which 
no  account  is  given  any  where  else.  .  . 
.  .  .  .  In  the  interpretation  of  ideo- 
graphic characters   or  symbols,   he    has 


adopted  conjecturi*s  and  fancies  of  his 
own,  without  a  tittle  oi  evidt* occ,  or  pvoa 
of  probabdity  to  support  them." — p.  475. 

But  now  he  apprars  to  be  relapsing 
into  his  first  opinion,  and  tells  us — 

<*  Enough  has  already  been  done  to 
warrant  a  well-founfied  belief  that  more 
will  ere  long  be  achieved ;  and  that,  by 
pursuing  a  cautious  inductive  mt^thod  of 
investigation,  the  most  untrHctable  texts 
may  at  length  be  resolved." 

His  description,  indeed,  of  the 
method  from  the  u«e  of  which  a  suc- 
cessful result  mav  he  expected,  doe« 
not  at  all  accorci  with  that  of  Cham- 
pollion and  his  followers  ;  nor  is  it,  I 
believe,  by  any  of  th^ir  investigations 
that  the  idea  of  such  a  mKhod  was  sujf- 
gested  to  him.  Still,  however,  the 
compliment  conveyed  in  the  above 
quotation,  certainly  was  not  intended 
for  me,  but  must  be  referred  to  the 
phonetic  system  at  present  acted  on, 
and  consequently  to  its  founder.*  How 
soon  A  may,  by  the  oscillations  of  his 
judtjfment  respecting  Champollion,  be 
brought  back  aerain  to  the  side  of  dis- 
approbation and  distrust,  I  cannot 
venture  to  determine  ;  indeed,  it  ap- 
pt^ars  to  me  as  difficult  and  hopeless  un 
undertaking  to  calculate  the  vibrations 
of  this  literary  pendulum,  as  it  would 
be  to  ascertain  beforehand  the  various 
turnings  of  a  weathercock. 


Business  prevents  my  pursuing  these 
observations  any  further  at  present. 
In  a  little  time  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
resume  the  subject,  and  bring  it  tea 
conclusion. 


*  Though  Young  was  the  original  discoverer  of  the  phonetic  use  of  hieroglyphs 
made  by  the  Egyptians,  yet  Champollion  must  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the 
erroneous  system  now  prevailing,  in  which  the  general  text  of  the  hieroglyphic 
records  is  assumed  to  be  phonetic,  since  the  former  author  did  not  approve  of  this 
system,  but  on  the  contrary  held  that  the  whole  of  the  writing  in  question  was  idea- 
graphic,  except  merely  the  part  of  it  applied  to  the  designation  of  names  inside  the 
cartouches.  Had  Young  made  out  the  modes  used  for  deuoting  actions  by  means  of 
these  characters — had  he  understood  the  forms  of  expression  which  may  from  analogy 
be  called  the  hieroglyphic  verba — there  can  be  liitle  doubt  but  that  he  would  have 
succeeded  in  deciphering  the  hieroglyphic  part  of  the  Rosetta  inscription.  But  now 
I  trust  it  will  be  found  that  the  disadvantage  under  which  he  laboured  in  this  resp^'t 
has  been  removed ;  and,  consequently,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  working  of 
the  problem  upon  ri|;ht  principles  will  be  resumed,  and  thus  at  length  be  brought  to 
a  successful  issue. 


Galkr^  of  lUuHrkms  hitfmwn, — No.  Vj 
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JAMES,   EAftL   OF    CHARLEMONT.— PART    IV, 


\  Irklanb  was  now  an  imippentlent  na- 
( tion.      Lord    Charlemont's  early  tlay- 
I  tiroams  wens  heyoml  hh  eipectationi, 
liealized.      A  combinatinn   of   circmn- 
1  stances  stu'h  as  has  never  before  oc- 
[  curred,    and    a  constfr'Ilalion  of  ^reat 
I  men,   such  as   never  bet'ore  appeared 
tng-ethcr,  eonipelled  the  Brili-^h  inini^- 
f  ter  to  strike  the  last  link  off'  tfie  chain 
I  of  reslrieUve  lnws  and  usag-es  ^y  which 
this  coiiiiLry  liiid  buen   previously  fet- 
tered,  and  to  snrter  its  cxultunt  leg'Ula- 
]  turc   to  nut  in  tiie  unaccustomed  cn- 
Ijoyinent  of  an  all  but  unrestricted  free- 
dom* 

During-  rhc  firs^t  excess  of  that  haif- 
I  fjTi^nzicd  delight,  by  wtiich  the  nation 
'  Vtts  sei'/L'd»  nought  was  (hon«-ht  of  but 
I  tini verbal  ^ratuliition.     In  the  magical 
tvords  of  Grattaii,  **  the  country  rose* 
Ims  it  were,  from  its  bed,  and  got  nearer 
I  to  the  sun."    A  ad  as  he  was  the  demi- 
[ffod    by    whom    lU  liberation   was   ef- 
I  fee  ted  ^     he    was  treated    almost  wlrh 
divine  honour'*.     N<»r  was  it  fortrotten 
.that  his  ilbstrious  tViend  was  entitled 
to  a  large  share  of   the  acclamations 
with  which  the  putriot  was  greeted,  as, 
H'ithont  his  aid  and  patronaijc,  he  could 
not  have  taken  his  place  in  parliament. 
His  boronirh  inter#'3i  Lord  Charle- 
mont  always  considered  a  sacred  trust, 
to  be  employed   for  the  benefit  of  his 
cotjntry.     Nevcr^    in    any    sinij;:le    in- 
itance,  was  be   known,  or  we  believe, 
suspected  to  bestow  his  patronaije  with 
reference   to  any   personal  advantage. 
And  this  disinterestedness,  on  his  part, 
wws  the  more  prai&ewonhy*  because  he 
_*      '  in  the  midst  of  a  very  "crooked 
aitd  perverse    generation"  of   worldly 
politicians,  whose  maxims  on  snch  sub- 
jects were  the  very  reverse  of  his,  and 
who,  instead  of  employing'  their  power 
for   the   good   of   the    country,   were 
ready»  at  any  uioment,  to  sacrifice  the 
eounlry*  for  what,  in  their  shortsighted- 
ness, they  believed  to  be  the  good  of 
themselves.* 

The  Irish  parliament  never  acted 
more  fully  in  nr-conlance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Irish  jieople,  than  wlum 
they  conferred  njiou  their  deliverer  a 
donation    of   fifty    thoui^and    poundst 


Nor  can  we  deny  that  it  wm  a  suitable 
expression  of  national  feciinjg,  on  fuch 
an  oceaiiion,  towards  the  tuiiii  who  was 
supposed  to  have  laid  anew  the  foun* 
dation,  and  thrown  an  impr«*giiable  bul- 
wark around  the  citadel  of  consttlu- 
tional  freedom.  He  was,  himself,  per- 
haps, the  only  individual  in  the  o<iun> 
try  by  whom  this  grant  was  sincerely 
deprecated  ;  and,  had  it  not  beeu  for 
the  determination  of  his  friends,  it  i» 
highly  probable  that  it  would  have 
been  declined. 

"  Rtis|ie cling  the  grant,*'  Lord  Chiirle- 
mont  writes  to  Ids  friend  Dr.  HallidAy, 
**^  I  know  with  certainty,  that  Gratbiii, 
though  liC  felt  himself  flattered  by  th« 
intention,  looked  upon  the  act  with  the 
deepest  concern,  and  did  all  in  his  power 
to  deprecate  it.  As  it  wns  found  tmpo»- 
gible  to  defeat  the  design,  all  hts  friends* 
and  I  among  others,  were  employed  to 
lessen  the  sum.  It  was,  accordingly,  de» 
crca^LMl  by  on©-hftlf,  and  that,  principally, 
by  his  pofiitive  declaration  through  v», 
thfit,  if  tJte  whole  were  insisted  on»  be 
wonld  refuse  all  but  a  few  hundreds, 
which  he  would  retain  as  an  honourable 
mark  of  the  go<H3ness  of  his  coon  try.** 

But  the  days  were  coming,  wbea 
both  he  and  Lord  CharlemonI  were  to 
experience  something  verj'  different 
from  the  adulation  bv  which  they  were 
now  surrounded.  Inhere  was  a  small, 
but  active  party,  At  the  bead  of  whom 
was  Mr.  Hood^  who  either  felt,  or 
pretended  to  feel,  that  the  constitu- 
tional victory  was  as  yet  incompleti*.. 
and  that  the  repeal  of  the  sixth  of 
(teorge  the  First,  by  which  the  usurp- 
ed authority  of  Engliuid  was  suffered 
to  he  for  ever  overthrown,  must  be  re- 
garded as  incomplete  without  a  fortnat 
act  of  renunciation. 

We  have,  in  former  NuraherSj  m 
ftdly  ex  pressed  our  own  feelings  upon 
the  subject,  that  it  must  be  needless, 
and  it  would,  indeed,  be  unjustifiable 
to  introduce  any  repetition  of  them 
here  ; — and  we  shall  only  say,  that  the 
men  who  now  started  up  to  criticise 
the  finished  work  of  Gnittau,  appeared 
in  an  invidious  character,  and  timt^  ol- 
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•  **  Wliat  I"  said  a  popular  orator,  at  a  later  period  of  our  history,  to  one  of  thti 
ckiss,  **  will  you  sell  your  country  ?"  "  Sell  my  country  !"  was  the  reply,  •*  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  a  country  to  sell !" 
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Ihou^H  their  eloquence  was  powerful, 
tiiid  their  Jogic  keen*  yet  their  policy 
was  questionable,  and  their  view  but 
narrowly  bounded. 

But  vain  would  have  been  uU  the 
effort*  of  the  cjiscoutented  or  the  fac- 
lioua  to  disturb  the  happy  unanimity 
which  now  prevailed  in  the  iiattun  res- 
pecting the  completeness  of  their  con- 
stitutional victory,  if  circumstances 
had  not  erieen  which  gave  but  too 
much  plausibility  to  the  reasouiiig  by 
which  they  were  supported.  A  deci- 
sion of  Lord  Mananeld,  in  the  Kiiio:^ 
Bench,  in  En^laudt  seemed  to  ufhrni 
the  continued  existence  of  ih^^i  Jhreiffu 
judicature,  against  which  suck  an  out- 
cry had  been  raised,  and  the  establish- 
Euent  of  which  was  reg^arded  as  u  most 
injurious  and  iosnlling^  usurpation. 
An  act  had»  also,  passed  the  British 
parliameut,  regulating  the  importation  of 
augar«*'todl  hU  majesty *s  dominions;" 
and  as  the  words  were  constroed  so 
as  to  embrace  Ireland,  it  was  regarded 
9M  an  attempt  to  bind  Ireland  by  En^- 
lUh  statutes, — the  very  grievance  which 
was  supposed  lo  have  been  effectually 
redressed  by  the  measure  ^bich  so 
grmciously  conferred  upon  this  cauntry 
perfect  legislative  freedom.  And  Lord 
Abingdon,  a  member  of  the  British 
House  of  Lords,  feeling,  thuit,  by  the 
late  concession,  bis  country  was  vir- 
tually divested  of  a  sovereignty  wliich 
she  had  exercised  for  nearly  a  thon» 
sand  year;,  gave  notice,  in  that  assem- 
bly of  a  bill,  which  it  was  his  intention 
to  introduce,  and  which  would  have  for 
tCfi  object  the  aflinning  of  the  following 
»ropoii}tion,  namely,  *'  that  the  kings  of 
"  igland  being  masters  of  the  British 
as  for  eighteen  ccniurie«,  and  liie 
Western  Sea,  which  surrounded  Ire- 
laud^  heionging  to  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, the  British  parliament  has  the 
aolc  right  lo  make  laws  to  regtitate  the 
commerce  of  Ireland," 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  Lord 
Abingdon  was  lully  justified  in  con- 
tending for  the  position  thus  laid  down. 
it  was,  in  effect,  no  other  than  the 
position  for  which  Selden  contended 
aguinsl  Grotius,  and  which  the  illustti- 
oni  English  antiquary  established,  lo 
the  uiier  confuniou  of  the  DuuhmRn, 
and  the  •^ntite  conviction  of  enlighten- 
eii  Europe.  But  neither  can  there  be 
liny  doutit,  thiit  its  aiscrtion,  in  the 
manner,  and  with  the  view  now  con- 
templated, would  have  humbled  the 
pridt%  and  disappointed  the  expecta- 
lions  of  the  Irish  nuiriots,  who  juM\y 
conceived,  tliat  little  would  hiive  been 
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gained,  if  their  power  of  external  le- 
gislation was  denied,  and  iheir  hands 
continued  t(»  be  shackled  by  the  au- 
thority of  a  British  parliament. 

Accordingly,  an  outcry  was  raised, 
which  resounded  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other  of  the  kingdom.  Never, 
probably,  since  Ireland  was  a  nation, 
was  tbc  supposed  treachery  of  Eng- 
land regarded  with  so  hind  or  so  una- 
nimous a  fhout  of  execration*  Flood 
was  suddenly  deified  in  the  popular 
reg^ards  ;  and  G rattan,  all  at  once, 
hurled  from  that  preeminence  to  wliirb, 
for  bis  recent  splendid  services,  he  had 
been  exalted.  Lord  Churleiuont,  now, 
for  the  first  time,  began  to  feel  tlie  dif- 
ficulties of  managing  a  wayward  and  an 
excited  people.  All  his  popularity 
was  not  more  than  sufficient  to  endbrc 
hitn  to  maintain  his  ground  against  the 
lieady  violence  of  those,  who,  but  a 
little  before,  were  his  warmest  and  most 
devoted  admirers,  and  whom,  it  may 
be,  nothing  but  the  influence  which  he 
still  possessed  prevented  from  rushing 
upon  courses,  which  would  have  led 
directly  lo  civil  war. 

In  the  iumnk  of  national  gratitude, 
which  was  conseonent  upon  the  ae<]ul- 
sition  of  their  independence,  the  Irish 
parliament  resolved  to  raise  twenty 
thousand  sailors  for  the  British  navy. 
As  soon  as  Lord  Abin^dotrs  notice 
reached  the  country,  an  immediate 
check  was  given  to  this  important  ser- 
vice ;  and  the  Volunteer  corps  in  Dub- 
lin, which  vi-ag  under  Lord  Charle- 
mont's  immediate  command,  entered 
inio  very  warm  resolutions  upon  the 
suhjtfct,  svhich  were  transmitted  to  his 
Lordship,  who  was  then  in  the  North 
of  Ireland.  We  cannot  better  exhibit 
the  dif^cnltics  of  his  position  than  by 
extracting  from  the  work  of  Mr- 
Hardy,  his  answer  to  their  communi- 
cation. It  is  distinguished  by  mildness 
and  prudence  ;  and  while  the  refrac- 
tory, no  doubt,  to  a  certain  degree,  ac- 
knoviledged  bis  influence,  be  could  not 
but  feel  that  it  was  no  longer  unbound- 
ed I — 

<t  Sib, — However  I  may  disapprove  of 
the  Ttfftolutions  which  yoa  sent  me  in- 
closed, I  cnnnot  but  thank  the  genllemen 
of  the  corps  for  their  kind  conduct  with 
regard  to  me;  and  you,  for  the  politeuesa 
of  your  letter.  Your  wish  to  apply  to 
me  for  my  approbation,  was  all  th«  com- 
pliment I  had  any  right  to  expect,  and, 
in  my  unlucky  abscncej  an  npplicatioo  to 
your  lieuteniint-coloncl  was  right  and 
prc'per.  It  hapjjens,  howevtir^  unfort^f. 
nattily  tliat  in  ihh   instance,  my  senti- 
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mcril8  and  tho*e  of  Colonel  Flood,  wliicli 
liHVc  ustually  lji>t>ii  siniilBf*  BSi^eutiHlly  dif- 
Ivry  and  I  tiuit  tlittt,  Itiul  I  been  in  town» 
I  sibobjld  liuvti  {men  nble  to  have  urgtid 
BUch  siijfurutnts  sis  would  have  pieviiutod 
A  furwetitlintr*  which,  coming  from  a  corp-j 
tliiiL  I  have  lliB  liouuur  lo  cummand,  Las, 
I  copft^at  ^nvtm  me  much  unen^iiiess^  In 
thw  pfsrpeiuHil  hurry  ot  j«y  present  oicu- 
pillUoiis,  it  ia  imjrosailde   fcjr  me  to  detail 

jtfjpon  p^pi^r,  the  mnuy  reai»uns  which,  in 
tny  opiniun,  un^'lit  to  have  induced  you 
at  least  to  suspend  your  resolution,  I 
»hall,  therefore,  content  myself  for  the 
present  with  saying,  that  tlii^i  country 
would  indeed  be  in  a  condition  rakeitiWy 
prf mrious  and  humiliRtinjj,  if  eviry  rash 
expression,  which  may  fal!  from  aiiy  im- 
pniident  inriivldunU  should  be  able  to 
cbnnp^H  our  sptitimentB*  shake  ourdtiter- 
»ninali»ns,  and,  by  t'Xeitin^  our  jealou- 
ftie^T  to  disturb  the  national  confidence 
!ind  tranquillity.  Is  it  reasoDahle  to  ex- 
pect, or  possible  to  suppose,  that  the 
whole  pi'tiple  wf  Great  Britain  shouldj  in 
Hny  ftentinjeiit  whatever,  be  perfectly 
uminimous  ;  or  tlutt,  in  it  populous  na- 
tit*J»,  there  stkould  imt  nrha  »ome  unrea^ 
tionablu  individuals  who  will  give  vent  to 
their  pas&ions,  and  msike  tj^e  of  their  pri* 
vitego  of  Bpeakiiii:*  lo  declare  their  crude 
ideas,  iu  cuntradiction  to  the  jirenerjlly 
received  opinions  and  resolves  ?  And 
bhttll  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  agitated 
by  their  wild  aupgt'htioria  ?  Shall  a  peo^ 
pie,  such  Bs  we  have  shown  oiiraelves» 
forfeit  our  diameter  of  steadines^i,  and 
veer  at  the  slight  impulse  of  every  breath 
of  discontent  ?  but  it  will  be  suid,  tbut 
the  speech  of  Lord  Abingdon  rjught  to 
be  replied  to ;  and  so  it  was  in  the  most 
proper  and  explicit  manner  As  no  mo- 
tion whatsoever  was  made,  no  debate 
could  nrisB ;  but  the  Chancellor  asked 
Lord  Abing^ilon  if  be  intended  to  make 
any  motion?  For  that  if  he  did,  such 
motion  would  be  oppni^d.  In  conse- 
tjuence  of  thiB,  Lord  Abing^don  pocketed 
his  billi  and  it  does  not  even  lie  upoti  the 
table.     Such  i§  the  trans^iction  which  hns 

t  giwtn  you  so  much  disquiet !  Stich  is  the 
transaction  which  Ims  agitated  the  minds 
of  meu,  upon  whom  a  great  nation  relies 
for  support.  Such  is  the  trRnsnction 
which  has  induced  you  to  diiclnim  pro- 
i^eedin^  in  a  service  to  which  the  nation 
is  pledged  both  by  honour  and  interest, 
A  MTvice,  essentially  necessary  to  your* 
s^jlves,  as  the  only  intent  of  the  present 
levy  is,  to  man  the  Channel  Fleet  for 
the  defence  of  your  own  coast,  as  well 
as  that  of  Great  Britiuu,  and  to  enable 
us  to  cope  with  our  iuvetemte  enemies  in 
those  seas,  wliere  their  decided  superi- 
ority must  necessarily  end  hi  itiva^iun. 
But  I  did  not  mean  lo  suy  so  much,  and 
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have  not  now  leisure  to  write  mons  FB' 
deed,  even  what  I  have  writlen  \iAst  b«ra 
injured  by  frequent  interruptions.  I 
fcltall  only  odd,  that  from  my  heart  I  dist- 
claim  with  you  all  distinction  between 
external  and  internal  legislation,  Mttd 
shall  at  all  times  equally  «ippose  by  e^-'ery 
possjblfl  means,  every  attempt  which  nmy 
be  made  to  legislate  lor  us,  either  exter- 
nally  or  internally.  But  I  will  not 
madly  suppose  any  such  attempt,  and  tdl 
it  sbiill  be  m^de,  which  I  trust  will  ntfVer 
be  the  cnset  1  will  remain  iti  perfect  irwo- 
quillity,  do  my  utmost  to  promote  the 
sectirily  anil  Wi^lfare,  both  of^  Ireland  and 
the  empire  at  bir^e^  ^treiiuthen  thUcouii- 
try  and  ln?r  cnnstitiilion  with  all  my  ef- 
forts, and  <]uietly  res»t  upon  my  arms. 

**  From  what  I  have  now  said,  you. 
will  readily  conceive  bow  uneasy  yuur 
resolution  lias  mmde  nn\  uiid  how  happy 
J  shun  Id  be,  that  a  **'rvice  which  1  um 
here  endeavouring  to  forwards  shonld 
equally  succeed  every  where,  and  more 
especially  in  a, corps,  which  I  have  the 
honour  of  peculiarly  calling  my  owi»; 
the  credit  of  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  in 
this  insitancet  es-.enliHlly  cuycerned,  and 
which  1  am  bnuiid  to  love  by  every  mo- 
tive of  gratitudu  nud  esteem, 

"  1  am,  sir, 

'•  Vour  must  obediBOt,  humble  servanti 

♦*  C'HAIlLEMOSfT.'* 

Here  wc  fchall  unly  i^ay.  that  tlic 
right  of  Eiijf  land  to  i"Xf*rcise  mi  ;iutlio- 
riiy  over  the  ctunriiercial  euntrr^nis  of 
Irclaucj,  in  all  that  rcfutt.d  ti>  our  ititcf- 
c<>urse  with  the  colonies,  was  a  direct 
corollary  from  'lu^r  jufvenignit/  of  the 
geas  I  and  that  Ireland  could*  oti ly  be 
enabled  to  participate  in  that  sove-  ■ 
reigiity,  by  btfcoining  amenable  to  the  I 
sante  reguLitions,  and  subject  to  the  ■ 
Sijiue  restrictions  which  were  deemed 
expedietit  or  iiecfssary  in  every  other 
portion  nf  the  eFiipifc*  Ireland,  it 
must  be  held  iu  'mind,  now  claimed  the 
privileges  which  it  enjoyed,  m  an  ind^ 
pendent  Aingdom,  And,  as  such,  it 
ci>uld  have  no  more  claim  to  an  inter* 
fereuce  with  the  peculiar  and  distin- 
guishing prerogative  of  Great  Britain, 
than  FniJice,  or  Spain,  or  Portugal,  or 
any  other  iudependeut  atale.  The 
claim  which  it  did  t^ai  up,  aiuounted, 
in  fdct%  lo  a  claim  to  legislate  exter- 
nally for  Great  Britain,  while  it  was 
disguised,  by  the  popular  orat4>r5,  un- 
der the  appearance  of  resistance  to  an 
attempt,  on  the  piirt  of  Great  Britain, 
to  legislate  cxleroally  for  it  ; — and,  if 
adniilted,  would  iimounl  to  tlij  surren- 
der of  a  privilege  which  the  kings  and 
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the  parliaments  of  England  had  proud-  the  celebrated  coalition  administration, 
)y  asserted,  in  the  worst  of  times,  in  which  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox 
acrainst  the  combined  hostility  of  the  were  drawn  into  a  forced,  an  unnatural 
princes  and  potentates  of  Europe,  alliance.  Lord  Charlemont  was  deeply 
When  Lord  Cnarlemont  and  his  friend  affected  by  the  loss  of  his  distinguish- 
contended  that  this  claim  was  founded  ed  friend,  which  he  lamented  equally 
in  justice,  and  sanctioned  by  policy,  upon  public  and  upon  private  grounds, 
we  do  conceive  that  there  were  no  and  never  ceased  to  regard  it  as  an 
premises  from  which  they  could  fairly  event  most  calamitous  to  the  empire, 
draw  any  such  conclusions  ;  and  that  We  consider  his  estimate  of  that  ami- 
their  pressure  upon  the  British  minis-  able  nobleman  overcharged,  but  can 
ter,  on  that  occasion,  gave  him  the  first  well  believe  there  was  much  to  justify 
sicrnificant  intimation,  that  the  difficul-  his  love  and  admiration.  He  gave  ex- 
ties  which  the  question  involved  were  pression  to  his  feelings  in  a  warm  pa- 
such  as  could  be  settled  alone  by  a  le-  negyric,  which  he  composed  as  an  in- 
gisfative  union.  scription  for  a  bust  of  bis  noble  friend. 
The  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rock-  which  he  set  up  in  Charlemont-house, 
iiilirham  led  to  a  partial  change  in  the  and  which  we  subjoin  below,  for  the 
ministry,  and  gave  rise,  in  the  end,  to  gratification  of  our  readers.* 


•**The  most  noble,  Charles  Watson  Wentworth, 

Marquis  of   Rockingham, 

On  whose  Character, 

A  consciousness  of  partiality  would  prevent  my  expatiating. 

If  I  were  not  confident, 

That  the  utmost  ardour  of  friendship  may  be  necessary 

To  give  warmth  to  a  delineation. 

Which,  even  thus  inspired,  must  fall  far  short  of  his  merits. 

Genuine  patriotism,  unshaken  fortitude, 

And  immaculate  honour. 

Dignified  his  public  conduct. 

While  his  private  life 

Was  marked,  adorned,  and  sweetened 

By  every  elegance  of  taste, 

By  all  the  tender  endearments  of  friendship, 

And  by  the  constant  practice  of  every  social  duty. 

A  Patron  of  all  the  Arts,  useful  and  ornamental. 

His  Perspicuity  discovered. 

His  Influence  protected,  his  Liberality  encouraged. 

His  Courtesy  distinguished,  and  animated 

Innumerable  Votaries  to  true  Genius, 

Whose  modest  Merit  might  otherwise  have  been  concealed. 

And  lost  to  theur  Country. 

As  a  Minister,  \ 

History  will  best  speak  his  Praise. 

He  rescued  the  Dominions  committed  to  his  charge, 

From  the  rage  of  Faction, 

And  the  destructive  tendency  of  Unconstitutional  Principles ; 

Id  his  first  Administration, 

His  Conciliatory  Endeavours  were  effectual 

To  the  Restoration  of  Harmony 

Between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies ; 

Which  Blessing  was,  however,  quickly  forfeited 

By  a  fatal  change  of  men  and  measures. 

Public  Necessity 
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The  VoJunteers  still  continued  to  be 
regarded*  by  tlie   people,  wiih   unrt'- 

I  teived  delight,  and  by  the  g-overnraent 
with  secret  apiirehenslon  ;  and  an  ejt- 

I  pedient  was   dtviseil,  by  vvhicli,  if  it 

'  succeeded,  their  conseijuenct?  might 
have  been  overthrown.     A  deficiency 

,  in  the  regulated  number  of  troops  tot 
the  public  service,  gave  plausibility  to 
a  proposal,  on  the  part  ol  government, 
to  raise  fonr  pnivineial  rei^:iments,  of 
one  thousand  men  each,  fur  tliree  ycar«, 

'  or  for  the  war^  to  be  officered  by  Irish 
gentlemen,  "  who  were  to  receive  rank 
according  to  the  men  they  raised,  and 
not  to  be  sent  out  of  Ireland,"  The 
plan  was  submittt^d  to  Lord  Charle- 
tnont,  and  he  was  told,  otEcially,  tiiat 
lie  might  coraminid  the  whole,  or  any 
part  of  the  troops  thus  proposed  to  be 
raised,  with  the  rank  of  major-general. 
The  command,  be  at  once,  and  posi- 
tively, declined  ;  and  the  whole  plan 
appeared  to  him  either  impracticable 
or  objectionable,  npon  the  most  mature 
consideration.  The  following  obser- 
vations on  the  subject,  which  we  ex- 
tract from  Mr,  Hurdy,  are  equally  cre- 


ditable to  bis  candor  and  his  sagsci^. 
He  observed  that,— 

**  The  Volunteers  would  utidoubteillr 
regard  it,  not  us  nn  oblique,  but  very  di- 
rect effort,  to  underminG  tbetn  :  and  coo- 
sideritig  their  atarnty  and  ea^ernev  to 
mtict  tiiti  common  foe,  why  not  call  oi 
them  a|)^in,  if  it  was  necessary  ?  Thoti 
if  from  such  an  army,  some  danger  wai 
apprehf'iidfd,  thnt  danger  would  not  bo 
dimiuished  by  depriving  them  of  officdrs 
of  ex  peritonea  and  moderation,  who  had 
acquired  an  uadoubted  influence  over  them, 
and  by  thnt  inf^ui^nce  controlled  inaaj 
occRsioual  irregulanties.  Who  woald 
th<ju  command  them?  Assuredly  they 
would  not  disband  tUeraselves?  and  the 
moat  unprincipled,  dangerous  men  in  the 
kinf^dom  might,  in  Etn  evil  hour,  become 
their  leaders.  That  if  young  officerf 
were  to  be  taken  from  the  volnnteer 
army,  neither  they  nor  the  men  could  lie 
of  much  use,  as,  in  all  pobability,  the 
war  would  lie  over  before  either  soldier 
or  Bubalttirn  were  disciplined.  For  any 
present  purpose,  therefore,  tliey  would  bi 
intffljeiciit,  and  any  distant  purpose  could 
bnrdly  be    brought    into  contetnplalion^ 


I 


And  the  Voice  of  the  People, 

Again  called  him  to  the  helm  of  the  sinking  State* 

Whicb,  though  now  reduced  to  the  last  eiitremity, 

By  weak  and  evil  governance. 

Was  saved  from  impendinj^  destruction, 

By  his  persevering  skill  and  courage. 

The  most  jnrring  and  discordant  spirits 

Were  harmonised  and  kept  togetIier» 

By  the  love  of  his  person,  the  reverence  ibr  kis  CImractcr, 

And  the  universal  confidence  in  hb  honesty* 

Upon  him,  as  the  g^reat  centre  of  attraction. 

The  confidence,  and  conse^juent  safety  of  the  whole  depended. 

He  luuiid  the  Empire  utvolved  in  the  fatal  conset^uences 

Ur  t^burt-sigUied,  nrbitrnry,  nnd  tyrannic  Policy^ 

When,  follow  log  the  dictates  of  wisdom^ 

And  of  justice. 

He  {^ve  peace  and  aecnrity  to  his  Natiro  Land, 

Liberty  to  AmGrica, 

And  coinciding  with  the  unpaniUclGd  eifiirts 

Ot  her  virtuous  sons, 

Restored  her  rights  to  Ereland. 

As  his  lite  wna  the  support, 

His  death  had  nearly  been  the  ruin 

Of  the  British   Kmpire, 

As  if  his  lamenting  Country 

Had  been  loth  to  survive  her  darling  SoOj 

Her  friend,  her  benefactor,  her  preserver. 

M.  S.  P. 

CHARLEMONT. 
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iiord  CKarlemont  added,  that  he  ima- 
fCiiMil  hit  predictions  respecting  the  ^- 
moiib  general  odjum  atlendnnt  on  the 
plan*  would  be  found  out  the  ]es»  true, 
iMcauM  the  Lord  Liey tenant  might  havt; 
maoy  applications  fur  com  mi  anions  ;  he 
would,  uuJoubleill]^,  have  many,  and 
when  Tunk  Hnd  motiey  were  to  he  had, 
be  knew  not  thnt  country »  especially  one 
drcumsianced  as  Ireland  was,  where  s-i- 
milsr  application!  would  not  be  iihun- 
dAnt,  Such  were,  in  part,  Lord  Chiir- 
lemont'f-  objection* ;  but  it  seem*  they 
were  not  regarded  as  of  sufficient  weight 
to  occasion  an  immediate  extinction  of 
lhi»  plBii»  for,  whilst  reviewing  the  south- 
ern army  Ht  Cork,  he  heard  that  it  had 
been  carri«*d  into  execution,  nnd  all  the 
oflSoer»  taken  from  the  Volunteers.  Thftt 
bodv  iMH'ame  otttni;^€Dus,  nod  the  people 
fympttthizing  with  them,  the  general  in* 
digoMtion  overflowed  hU  bounds. 

*<  Thb  took  place  in  the  summer  of 
1 782,  a«  1  have  stated,  but  so  ixed  was 
the  popular  abhorreoce  of  the  fencible 
acheme,  that  on  t)va  di»olutioa  of  parlia- 
tneut*  in  the  euBuiog'  year,  some  members 
loet  their  «eats,  in  consequence  of  nccept- 
ine  fencible  commi*4io»i*,  A  circum- 
stance occurred,  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
an  historian  to  mention.  Wtien  Lord 
Charlemont  again  waited  on  the  Lord 
Liieutenant,  he  lamented  tliat  he  wad  so 
good  a  propheti  for  the  fencihles  had  cre- 
ated more  disturbance  than  he  had  even 
ventured  to  foretel ;  hut  be^ifcd  leave,  at 
t)ie  wme  time,  to  ask  the  Duke,  if  his 
prediclioo  waj  not  equally  outstrippeiJ  in 
the  number  of  applications  which  had 
bifn  r«?ceived?  '  Certainly/  replied  his 
Grace ;  *  I  have  had,  at  the  le»st^  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  applications;  and  some 
persons,  whom  I  was  ohli|;ed  to  rt'fuise, 
hnve  been  the  mo»t  outraji^eouBly  nbui'ive 
of  the  fendhles,  and  decried  the  pliin  in- 
Hnitely  more  than  ita  onginal  enemies. 
The  Volunteers  are  all  content  Bud  mild- 
ness  compared  to  them.'  " 

Lord  Temple  had  now  succeeded  the 
Dukeof  Portland,  He  was  accompanied 
as  secretary  by  his  brother,  Mr,  (after- 
warda  Lord)  Grenville;  and  the  most 
iis&iiiuous  court  waii  puid  to  Lord  Char- 
tcmotit,  a«  the  individual  by  svhose 
cuuiitoniince  and  aid  they  nii;^ht  best 
iiigr^tiiite  theoiselves  with  the  putri- 
oC«e  members.  The  honorable  secre- 
tafy  seemed  bent  upon  disiinguishing 
htmaetr  by  hunting  out  the  makersa- 
fiont  of  various  conspicuous  indivj. 
dual  A,  in  the  maoy  board.«,  and  com* 
misshms  of  excise,  and  revenue,  and 
public  works  which  w^ere  at  that  time 
ill  Irtdund  ;  and  some  very  flagrant 
cjtie*  of  delinquency  were,  no  dou^jt. 


broBght  to  light,  and  no  power  of  bo- 
rnujf  h  putronMge  was  siiffieieiit  to  screen 
thf  delinquents.  But  this  was  a  sort 
of  political  flea-killing,  with  which, 
niider  ordinary  circumstance?,  the  peo- 
ple would  have  been  Hnin«ied,  and  by 
which  they  might  have  been  jfUlisHed, 
Now,  however,  higher  game  was  In 
view,  and  the  Lord  Lientenant  and  liiw 
St?cretary  derived  comparLitively  little 
pnlilica!  profit  from  their  innocent 
annisement. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  soliciling  his  support,  Lord 
CliHrlemont»  alluding  to  the  Duke  uf 
Foriland,  observes: — 

«  If  aiiy  thing  however  could  console 
118^  for  stich  a  loss,  it  would  be  the  cha- 
riicter  of  the  nohle  person  who  is  des- 
tined to  succeed  him  i  a  con^oUtiiou, 
which  lEf  greatly  Increased  by  tlie  sentt- 
meats  conveyed  lu  your  lordship'^  letter. 
With  such  a  pledge  of  your  tincenty,  I 
CAUHot  doybt,  or  fi'ar;  and  sbail  only 
add,  that  as,  notwithstanding  my  opinion 
of,  and  my  good  wishes  tor  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  his  conduct  was  the  only  thiug 
ttiBt  insured  to  him  my  fttipport ;  in  the 
same  manner,  and  on  the  ^ame  account 
only,  will  your  lordthip  b«  certAin  to  re- 
ceive it.  With  every  acknowledgment 
of  your  goodness  towards  me,  and  every 
good  witih  for  the  happiness  of  your  fu- 
ture govern  m  en  ty 

'*  I  have  the  honour  to  be* 
»*  My  Lord,  &c.  ike. 
"  CHABLEiiorrr/* 

It  was  during  the  viceroy alty  of  this 
nrddenian,  that  the  order  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  Patrick  was  instituted,  h  was 
intended.  Lord  Temple  observes,  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Charlemont,  as  a  mea- 
lonvey, 
whieti 
entertained  of  the  present  respectable 
situaiioD  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  add? 
a  wish,  couched  in  very  flattering 
words,  that  Lord  Charlemont  would 
permit  himself  to  be  nonnrivued 
amongst  those  who  were  then  deemed 
most  worthy  of  that  honnurable  dis- 
tinetinn.  (Jratifying  as  this  proposal 
was,  be  hesiiated  long  before  he  ac- 
ceded to  it.  Against  the  order  itself, 
he  eoiild  see  no  ohjectron  ;  and  the 
time  cho-ien  for  creating  it.  was  of  all 
others,  the  most  fitting.  But  he  knew 
nid  how  b«r  bi'*  poliiiciil  indeiiendcnre 
might  not,  in  the  eye*  td'  many,  be  euni- 
promised,  by  receiving  sueli  a  favour 
at  the  hands  of  government  j  and  he 
was  not  the  man  who  could  consent, 
even  in  the  remotest  de^ee,  to  risk 


sure  calculated  to  convey,  to  his  Irish 
subject!*,  the  sense  whieti   his  majesty 
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bis  public  iist^fulne^s,  by  any  prospect 
I  tif  persoim!  aiivantage.      In   the    end, 
'  however,  hia  s^iTUples  g^ave  way,  a»,  in- 
deetl,  they  shotild  never  liuvt^  been  en- 
tertaincii  ;  and   tlie  Voluntoera,  whose 
,  luspicioiis,  it  wus  feared,  ruijrht  be  ex- 
I  ciletJ  hy  tiic  circum.*ti*rH'p,  "  exulted  in 
his    pmroyliori,     and    universally    de- 
clared,  thai    they   never   would   have 
pardoned  a  sroveruinerit,  which,  in  such 
[  an    ifi^ititutiunY     could     have    outiUed 
1  him,"* 

This  took  place  in  J  783.  The  IbU 
lowing  extract  Irom  n  letter,  written 
about  two  ye«r»  ait ci  wards,  to  Lord 
Charlemont»  by  Horace  Walpole,  con* 
taius  a  sufrgCiiticjn.  wbieb,  for  the  sake 
I  of  the  arts,  it  is  to  be  regretted  was 
^  not  at  th»t  time  adopt*>d  :— 

"Strawlierrj.Hm,  Ntiv.23,  1785, 

"  Ai   your  Lordship  hns  g^iveu  me  tbis 
I  opportunity,  I  caaaot  resist  saying,  what 
'  I  wHii  excetjciing-ly   tempted    to  mention 
rtwo  or  threu  years  ago,  but   had   not  the 
onSdencfi.      fn  sl*ort»  my  Lord,  when  the 
porder   of   St.    Patrick    was  instittttiid,    I 
bad  a  mind    to  hint  to   your    Lord&hip, 
{that  it  was  exactly  the  moment  for  seiz- 
I ing  an  occasion  that  tiad  bt'eii  irr<5trievably 
FJott  to    this   country.      When    I  was  at 
I  Paris,    I    found    in   the  convent  of  Les 
[Grands  Augustine  three  vn&t  chambera 
filled  with  the  portraits  (and  iheir  uames 
and  titles  henealht)  of  all  the  Knights  of 
the  St.    E!«prit,   from  the   foundation  of 
the  order.      Every  new  knight,  with  few 
exceptioDSf  ^ives  his  own  portrait  on  his 
creation.      Of  the  order  ot   St,  Patrick,  I 
think  hut  one  founder  is  dend  yet»  and  tiia 
picture  perhaps  may  hfl  retrieved.      I  will 
not  make   any  apoloi^y  to  so  good  a  pa- 
triot an  your  Lordship,    for  propo^aing  a 
plan  thrtt  t**nds  to  thehonour  of  his  coun- 
try, w^hich    I  will  presume  to   call   mine 
too,  as  it  is  so  both  by  anion  and  my  affec- 
tion for  it.      I  sh<»uld   wish  the  name  of 
the    painter  inscribed  too,  which  would 
excite  emnl Uion  in  your  artisis.      But  it 
is  aiinf;r{'t'»arv  to  dilate  on  the  subjec^t  to 
yottr  Lnrdship,   who,  a*  a  patron  of  the 
arts,  as  well  m  a  patriot,  will  improve  on 
my  imperfect  thought!*,  nnd,   if  you  ap. 
prove  of  them,  can  give  tiiu^m  «taiiiUty* 
**  *  I  have  the  honour  tf»  b«%  &c.* 

"  Hoa.  Walpolc.." 

Mr.  Hardy  tells  \i%  t^at  Lord  CWax- 
lemont  himscU'  l>erorc  the  reci  ipt  i»f 
this  letter,  entertained  a  similar  idea  ; 
which  would,  had  the  ^tale  of  the 
country,  or  bb  own  position,  been  more 


favourable  lo  the  prosecution  of  th^ 
reliueiJ  aud  peaceful  enjoymenl*  which 
he  loved,  have  been,  no  doubt  realiEed« 
Ab  it  was,  he  felt  the  calls  upon  his 
time,  from  the  numerous  and  aiBtracU 
ing  avocaticms  which  had  claims  upon 
him,  quite  its  many  aa  he  had  strength 
to  answer, — and  any  serious  attempt  to 
accomplish  this  uatioual  object,  was,  of 
necessity,  laid  aside,  although,  from 
some  memoranda,  which  were  found 
ainoiigt^t  \m  papers,  it  is  very  clear  that 
he  was  euiitled  to  the  praise  of  good 
iutention^. 

Lord  Temple  did  not  remain  quite  a 
year  in  the  lri«ih  viceroyalty,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Karl  u\'  Northington. 
Now  had  commfr'ticed  tlie  coalition  mi- 
nistry, who  fondly  hoped,  by  ihc 
united  intiuencc  of  the  respective  lea- 
ders, Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  to  bear 
down  aJl  o]>po9ition,  and  to  combine 
the  suflTrages  fd'  almost  every  das*  of 
Englishmen,  in  favour  of  the  continu* 
aucc  of  their  administration.  But,  as 
Switb  ^aid  of  ill-considered  taicatioii, 
that  two  and  two  often  only  make  p»r, 
so  might  it  be  said  of  this  combiuariun 
of  opposites,  which  operated  upon  each 
other  according  to  the  rule  of  subtMC* 
tion,  not  of  addition,  and  led  to  a  com- 
mou  result*  in  which  each  was  rendered 
nearly  powerless.  In  Ireland,  Barry 
Yelverton,  a  pfjpular  name,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  Chief  Baron^ 
but  only  to  make  way  for  Fitzgibbon, 
who  succeeded  to  the  place  of  Attorney 
General.  Scot,  also»  wa^  again  taken 
into  power,  and  soon  became  more 
powerful  than  ever;  and,  altogether, 
the  divisirm  of  the  loaves  and  Hsbe« 
amongst  the  partizans  on  both  sides, 
seenn^d  to  indicate  a  di^posttion  on  the 
jiart  of  ministers,  to  gull  the  popular 
leaders  by  honours  and  emolument*, 
while  tlieir  adversaries,  who  hud  now 
determined  to  make  a  4»tand  against  the 
innovating  S[nrit  of  the  times,  were  put 
in  pos<iession  of  the  more  substantial 
advantages.  The  fo>i owing  letter  from 
Lord  Northiugton  rviiiees  the  high 
respect  which  he  entertained  for  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  : — 

*^  Dublin  Dutle,  MondAy  Eveniiig, 
**  I  much  disappointed  to  tiad,  after 
the  liberty  I  had  taken  to  desire  your 
Lordfihip'ji  ad\Hce  in  private,  upon  a  for- 
mer occasion,  that  I  wai  not  to  expect  to 
receive  it  in  a  more  public  manner.  As 
I  am  sure   it  will   not   only  contribute 
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mudi  lo  the  Honour  of  my  adminbtm- 
tiooj  but  W  of  esst^atiat  service  to  Llie  af- 
fair*  of  lliia  Uin|fili>m,  to  liave  the  aJvao- 
t^jfe  of  your  L^'nl^hip's  coiinriU,  I  Rm  to 
requifit  of  your  I^ordsliip  to  allow  me  to 
renoove  the  impedimentt  an<l  irivf  me 
leave  to  havd  the  honour  of  submitting' 
your  name  for  hiw  Maji>atT'«  jyrBcious  coo- 
Aideiition,  to  lie  placed  aa  one  of  the  Ftivy 
Council  of  this  kin^dora.  hit  will  h«  n 
'  ineiifiurc  agreeable  to  your  Lord»hJpr  I 
I  1  » ha  11  have  the  hi^'^hes^t  satj^fnc'tioii  in 
I  »bewing  your  LoriJiihip  this  mark  uf  my 
I  ififirem  ajid  regurd. 
f  *•  '  Being,  with  ^reat  e«teemr 

^^^  "  »  My  Lord,  your  most,  Bcc* 

^^H  »  *  NORTHINGTON.'  " 

Tn  this  T.onl  Charlcnnuiit  ininirdi* 
ately  replied  : — 

*'  That  although  he  hiid  not  thought 
of  requeftting  Huch  a.  favour,  he  eoiild  ticit 
decline  a  coii)|*liment  so  politely  offered 
lo  biro.  One  condition,  however,  be 
begged  to  propose,  that  Mr,  Grattuiii  with 
whom,  close  as  was  their  politicni  UDioHr 
he  was  still  more  closely  alli*'d  by  friend- 
ihip,  ahouU  be  recommended,  at  the  *anie 
lime,  for  a  seat  in  the  privy  tounril, 
otherwUe  he  *hould»  althouEch  with  not 
leu  gnteful  respect  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, totally  relinquish  the  proposaL"* 

This  condition,  so  honourable  to 
Lord  Cburlemunt,  h*»s  promptly  and 
cordiiilly  acet-ded  to  by  his  E)teelh*ncy; 
ami  Uie  Irish  people  wert'  grutihed  at 
s€citig^  their  ti^o  most  incorruptible  j^h- 
tri<)i8  eorollt'd  amongst  th«  nunibt^r  uf 
hill  M^ijesiy's  constitutional  advisers, 

li  wtts  during  thii  administration 
that  the  celebrated  ccinvention  was 
held  in  Dublin,  in  which  the  indiscre- 
tion, (to  c»U  it  nu  worse  nauir,)  of  tlie 
popular  advoeulci^,  hir  the  first  time 
opened  the  eyes  of  tlie  nfltion  to  the 
danger  of  a  military  aHscnibly,  and  led 
to  the  downfall  of  the  Volunteers. 
Afti?r  every  ooii-siirutinnal  grii-vance 
tiaii  been  redreased,  and  a  declanition 
had  received  the  sanction  of  parliii- 
metit.  that  Udiiiiu^  eould,  ihci.cefnr- 
wrnrd,  tiilcnitpl  IIm^  haruiony  which  ex- 
iMed  brlwii'ti  Great  Hriliiin  utid  Ire- 
Iniid,  that  poweiUil  body,  who  felt  that 
lo  their  en"r/y  was  iiwinir  the  conces- 
sions wh'ch  had  been  made,  alfW'ted 
t*i  detm  tbestf  concessions  insecure, 
iiidei«s  they  were  followed  by  a  reform 
in  parfiament.  For  tbifi  purpose,  nn- 
nierous  deputies  from  their  body  ns- 


senibled  in  Dun^nnon,  and  eume  to  a 
rcMdution  expressive  of  tlicir  detenni- 
n  Lit  ion  to  bold  a  convention  in  Dublin, 
in  whicli  the  Volunteers  niighl  be  fnlly 
re  I*  resented  by  dclci^atea,  chosen  by 
their  sever ul  corps,  who  ini^bt  sit  and 
deliberate  upon  the  best  means  of  clit- 
ryio^  into  effect  their  iiii|jortunt  ob- 
ject. 

Althongh  it  was  very  well  known 
tluil  Loril  Cbarlemont  inclined  a^^ain^t 
thtr  extreme!*  to  wliicb  uiuiiy  were  now 
about  to  push  matters  It  could  ni>t  be 
thiit  the  i>pimon  of  one  whose  ^tulion 
nnd  cbi^racter  etiiilh^d  him  t«>  so  murh 
df.  If  re  I  ice,  uhoold  lie  abua-ither  ne- 
glected. He  was,  tberetoie,  cun^tdtetl 
by  tlu^  Volnnteer*  of  Uelfust,  previ* 
oni^ly  to  the  meetiii;^  at  Dtingannon, 
and  allied  to  point  out  sonjc  specific 
plan  of  reform,  to  be  recommended  to 
thf?  Cf>ii>ideniHon  of  piirliument.  The 
tolloWTUff  is  an  extract  from  the  answer 
which  he  relnrned  to  this  solicit  a  liou, 
and  clearly  shows  bow  little  he  sym- 
pathised with  the  di?sxtisfied  spirits 
who  now  began  lo  exercise  a  pernici- 
ou!i  influence  over  the  ]*eople. 

*'  A  refonn  in  the  repre«eiitatior»  of 
Ireland  is  a  ineaMire  which  most  eertainly 
meets,  with  my  warmest  approbation,  iind 
yon  may  be  as^^ured  that  1  »hall  eo-oper- 
lite  with  every  sinrere  lover  ot  \m  coun- 
try, towards  the  Rttnininent  of  that  de. 
sirable  object  ;  btit  to  point  out  a  sperilic 
mode,  is  a  mittter  of  so  difticuVt  a  nature, 
that  I  should  inteem  myelf  preaumptii- 
o us,  if  I  (jbiiuld  attempt  it — certain  hs  I 
nm^tbttit  wdl  rn^uire  ibi*  united  etfor I h 
and  the  nioiit  debh*trate  ron»idenitkm  of 
the  wi^eH  men  in  thi^i  knuidnm.  to  pro- 
duce such  a  plan  as  may  be  deemed  un- 
exceptionablw.  The  phdn,  liuweven  which 
I  must  at  all  times  feel  from  b»^iu«^  vmn- 
pelled  to  refuse  my  immediate  compli- 
ance with  any  request  of  your's,  is  in  the 
present  instnnre  somewhat  alleviiited,  by 
my  being  rlearly  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
now  nece&sary  that  surh  mtKle  should  he 
pointed  out  to  you  ;  and  ^ince  you  have 
been  pleased  to  ask  my  advice,  permit  nie, 
as  a  ^fincere  friend  to  the  object  of  our 
mutual  wiahes,  to  advice  that»  at  the 
Dun|L,^annon  meeting,  the  measure  alone 
should  be  rocomnieudedi  without  specify- 
ing any  mode  whatsoever  ;  w  hich  last 
consideration  ought,  ttccordin^''  to  the  best 
of  my  judgment,  to  be  left  entirelf/  lo  the 
mature  deliberation  of  yoxtr  pnriiamenU 
and  particularly  of  those  rrprenentatives 
whom  you  are  now  about  to  ehuse," 
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This  was  good  ad?ice,  but,  had  it 
been  adopted,  the  doom  of  the  vuIud- 
teeis  would  not  have  been  so  speedily 
i«tled  ;  and  their  extinetion  was  now 
as  necessury  for  national  repose,  as 
c*ver  their  emlmdyinif  had  buen  for 
riatiotiul  honour  or  nuiiondl  satV-ty. 

It  was^ijot  without  coijsichrndjhMiiis- 
E*ivhi«:s  that  Lord  Charleriiont  Riitiered 
riimselfta  be  rhosen  as  oueofthedf^- 
legalt'9  to  the  convention.  Bnt  he 
deemed  it  nect^ssary  that  whatever  now 
existed  of  virtne  or  of  niocJerntion 
ainnnjjst  I  lie  a^^erfors  ^jf  the  peoph^'s 
rig^hb^,  should  assrmlde  and  use  aU 
tUeir  inHapnce  for  ihe  purpose  of  im- 
pOAin^  snniL*  salutary  cherk  npon  ihe 
violence  ol  those  from  whose  extra- 
vagances Kiost  ilisasirnui$  resnlts  ini^hl 
be  expected.  With  the  same  view  he 
previiilc?d  ufioii  several  of  his  friends  to 
foiiBL'nt  to  be  fnvinitiatiMl  ^^^  his  as^o- 
riates  ;  auihby  their  aid,  he  honied  tliat 
the  assembly  about  to  be  called  to- 
gether mifrbt  be  made  to  a^isume  a 
constitnttonal  asptct,  and  tiiat  iiny 
serious  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
it  mi^ht  he  asserted,  even  ihoug^h  be 
should  not  be  able 

'*  To  nxiofHlie  the  nvflu  ijkiwii 
or  blackness  'tm  it  sznUed." 

HiB  private  opiiiioti  wus  decidedly 
asruinst  the  htdding  any  snch  conven- 
tion ;  but  in  that  hccoiild  not  prevail  ;^— 
and  he  re'?oIved,  as  he  thought,  patri- 
oticaily,  to  encounter  its  perik,  in  the 
hope  that,  by  so  doing-,  he  niigrht  best 
miltgate  its  evils  A  fcarfut  alterna- 
tive \  by  which  popular  leaders  must 
()fi«^n  he  emburra^s(*ii,  when  the  spirit 
which  they  have  excited  has  <>iice 
passed  the  tiinirs  wiihin  which  they 
would  fain  have  it  restrained,  and  wlicu 
it  may  become  as  iierniciooB  in  its  ex- 
ec&9,  a»  it  nii^ht  have  been  salutary  in 
its  moderation. 

The  eonvtmtion  had  now  assembled, 
and  Lord  (Jharleniont  was  choi^eri  lo 
preside  over  their  detibernuoiis.  This 
was  an  im|mttartt  )M>int  grained,  for  hi.^ 
rival,  ihe  Bishop  of  DtMTy»  wonhl  have 
valued  tiiat  dijsrnily  more  than  liis 
Kpiiieopal  rank  ;  and  had  he  been 
chosen  to  fill  such  an  office  at  sucb  a 
tiiiic,  we  have  very  little  doubt  that  his 
leaning-  to  the  uitemperate  party  would 
have  led  to  a  civil  war,  which  would 
have  perilled  the  connoction  c*f  Great 
Brit^dn  and  Ireland,  Tlie  following^ 
account  of  the  procevsiun  of  that  urn- 
bitioup  prelate  to  take  his  scat  in  that 
assembly,  i^  given  hy  nn  eyc-witntss, 
Sir  Jonah  Barriii|fton,  atid  without,  we 


are  sorry  to  aay,  that  reprobation  by 
which  such  iJanireroiii  and  discreditable 
folly  in  an  ecclesiastic  should  be  stig- 
inati^ied. 

"  Previnus  to  liie  meeting  of  the  del«- 
patef^  the  Bishop  of  Derry  had  delrr* 
miued  to  convince  th«  Irt^h  people  tlui 
hu  was  no  lukewarm  professor  of  ad- 
herence to  their  interest;  his  rharjicter, 
already  given,  is  couHrmed  by  every  net 
of  hia  life  when  in  Ireland.  He  trwk 
hit  »cRt  among-s^t  the  In«h  delegntet  Hi 
the  Rotunda,  with  the  greatest  spletidottr;  ' 
and  to  prove  that  he  prefered  the  claifnt 
of  the  Irish  Vohmteers  to  l>oth  bis  Efig- 
hiih  mnk  as  Bart  of  Brisitoh  and  bjs 
Irish  rank  as  a  fpiritnal  noble,  he  entered 
Dublin  in  royal  ststtfs  drew  op  his  «qui- 
pa^e  at  the  entrance  to  the  House  <jf 
Lords,  as  it  be  halted  to  teai^h  the  peen 
lh«ir  duty  to  their  country,  and  then 
moved  forward  to  takt}  bis  seat  nt  the 
Hotunda,  a^  an  Irish  deleirate  in  tha 
Nsiitional  Convention.  Such  a  cittnim- 
stance  cun  he  scarcely  credited  in  Eiiff* 
land ;  but  had  not  Lord  Charlemool'i 
temprjridTi^<-  ncutruli'^ed  his  spirit,  it  it 
pralinhle  ihat  the  Convention  inip:ht  have 
»uccueded  in  its  object,  Jt  Is  not,  iher«- 
jore,  wonderful,  that  n  British  peer,  an 
En^lii^hmaii,  and  above  all  »  Bishop, 
tnkinir  m)  decided  a  part  in  ilia  cause  c^f  ] 
Ireland,  should  g^aiii  a  popularity  ihnX 
(ew  before  him  ever  had  »o  fully,  or  per- 
haps more  justly  experienced.  He  cer- 
tainly was  sincere  \  \\h  proceedings  on  i 
this  occasion  were  extraordinary,  and  not  1 
umvorthy  of  a  spicial  notice, 

*^*  The  lord  a  had  taken  their  seats  io 
the  House  of  Peers,  whea  the  Bishop  of 
Derry  began  Lis  procession  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  Convention.  He  hail  sifveral 
curriR^es  in  his  suite,  and  sat  in  an  opea  H 
landau,  dniwn  by  six  beautiful  Uors«>s,  ^ 
caparisoned  with  pur^ilo  rihands.  Ha 
was  dressed  in  purple,  his  ht'r>e9,  equi* 
pities,  and  servauts  being  jn  the  most 
spJendid  trappir^f  and  liveries.  He 
hud  brought  to  Dublin,  as  his  e^rort,  a 
troop  of  light  cavalry,  raised  by  hi*  uiS'* 
fortunate  and  truilty  nephew,  George 
Robert  Fitzgerald  ;  they  were  splendidly 
dressed  and  accoutred,  and  were  mounted 
on  the  tine»t  chargi^rs  that  the  Bishop  or 
their  commander  rould  procure.  A  pari 
of  these  dragoons  led  the  proce«6Jofit 
another  closed  it»  and  some  rode  on  each 
fiide  of  his  lorJi^hip's  carriage.  Trumpets 
aanouncc'il  his  approach^  and  detachu^eriu 
from  several  volunteer  corps  of  Dubhn 
joiitedi  his  lordship's  cavalcade.  He  never 
ceased  making:  dignitied  obeisances  to  x\\«> 
mtiUitude :  his  salutaLions  were  eoibusU 
as^tically  returned  on  every  side^ — ^"  Lt^iig- 
live  the  Bishop,'*  echoed  from  erery  win- 
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dow ;  yet  all  was  pe«ce  and  bamiony«  aad 
oeiper  did  U)er«  appear  so  extraordinary  a 
prorefcioD  within  the  realm  of  Irelimd. 
**  Tiii*  cavalcade  mardied  jilpwlj  tbrougk 
tlie  dilTerviit  §treetB,  till  it  arrived  at  the 
l^ortico  of  tlio  House  of  Lords,  which 
adioiDfld  tbat  of  the  Commons,  A  short 
bait  wsi  then  mnde,  the  inxmptts  eounilefl^ 
ibe  tuddca  and  uiwxpectod  clangor  of 
which  «c!ho«d  throug^Lout  the  lciii|r  corri- 
doTtw  Both  Houses  had  just  finished 
prayers,  and  were  proceeding  to  business, 
and*  totally  uncon*ciou»  of  the  cause^ 
iieTeral  membi^rs  rushed  to  the  entrance. 
The  Bishop  ftaluttMl  all  with  royal  dignity, 
ihe  Volunteers  presented  arms,  and  the 
twndi  piayed  the  Vobnteeni' march.  Of 
m  sudden  another  cliin^or  of  trumji«li> 
wiM  heard ;  the  astonished  Lords  and 
Commons,  unable  to  divine  what  was  t<i 
eiifliMi  cw  the  reason  of  the  extraordinary 
■ypiwrain  I  ^>f  the  Bishop,  retired  tu  their 
Viifieetire  chamUera,  and  with  great  suli- 
citude  awaited  the  result, 

*<  Tiie  Bi«hopt  however,  had  done  what 
lie  iatDoded ;  he  had  astonished  both 
Houics,  and  had  proved  to  thetn  hifl 
|iriaciplefl  a&d  bis  determination*  Amidnt 
tUe  iliaiita  aad  cheers  of  tiiouf&andst  he 
|iroc«ed«d  to  the  Rotunda,  where^  In 
point  of  dignity  and  importance,  he  cer- 
taivty  appeared  to  surp^s  the  whole  of 
hi»  brothtfr  delegates*  He  entered  the 
cbwober  in  the  g:Fealest  form,  pres4jnt«d 
Ilia  ordUaiials,  took  his  seat,  conversed  a 
iew  mofnenta  with  aJl  the  ceremony  of  a 
temporal  prince,  and  then,  with  the  ex* 
<«*s  of  thiit  dignified  courtesy  of  whieh 
he  maa  8  peifect  master,  he  retired  as  hQ 
had  entered,  aod  drove  away  in  the  same 
tnajealic  ttyle,  and  amtdst  reiterated  ap- 
plmutea,  to  bis  bouae,  where  the  Voluu-' 
teen  had  previously  mounted  a  guard  of 
bonoar.  He  entertained  a  great  nu minor 
of  peraons  of  mnk  at  a  magnificent  dinner, 
nqd  the  ensuing  day  began  his  course 
Qcnonest  the  dele^^otes  as  an  ordinary  man 
ofbuaiiw**.'* 

Slieh  «a«  the  iodividual  «ho  now 
altnded  much  of  popular  re^urd,  and 
wboae  influence  in  the  assembly  begun 
to  be  molt  formidable  to  the  friends  of 
peace  and  social  order  ;  but  fortunatelv 
be  waa  the  advocMe  of  a  measure  whicti 
was  at  that  time  but  little  relii^hed  even 
hr  many  of  bia  most  factious  adhi^rents. 
This  waa  tlteeaiaiicipation  of  the  Roman 
CatKoiios,  «pun  wUicb  be  was  strongly 
opptjsed  Ixitn  by  Lord  Cbarlemoni  and 
Mr.  Flood,  and  which,  after  en- 
de<ivouriii^  to  force  it  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting,  he  was  obliged 
reluctantly  to  relinquish,  but  not  be^ 
loie  m  division  of  sentiment  had  been 
wodticed  by  the  introduction  uf  it, 
J^     Vou  IX. 


which  afterwards  contributed  ita  full 
abate  to  the  diseolotion  of  the  Volun- 
teers. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upnn  the 
various  topics  which  were  brought 
under  the  notice  of  this  extraordinary 
assembly  of  armed  men.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  Mn  Flood  obtained  an  entire 
ascendency  over  them,  which  he  used 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  their 
sanction  to  a  plan  of  reform  peculiarly 
his  own,  which,  at  his  instance,  and  to 
the  cofistemaiiou  of  Lord  Cliarlemont, 
it  was  resolved  that  he,  accompanied 
by  such  members  of  the  convention  a« 
were  also  members  of  pari  i  am  out, 
should  briu^  down  and  present  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  the 
cot  1  vent  ion  should  remain  in  dellberaL- 
tioit  until  its  reception  or  it^  rejection 
was  ascertained*  A  bolder  atiempt  to 
overawe  a  legi^ilature  never  Was  njade. 
Had  it  succeeded,  it  would  have  over- 
tlirown  all  legitimate  authority,  and 
been  the  coni  men  cement  of  a  military 
tyranny  in   I  re!  and. 

Of  the  stormy  delate  which  en^iued 
upon  die  presentation  of  this  impe* 
rious  mandate,  we  cannot  afford  Epiicc 
to  speak.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  excited 
all  the  constitutional  indignation  which 
was  to  be  Ibiiud  in  that  iijisemhly,  and 
ihr  matiiier  in  which  the  question  \S'W$ 
forced  upon  their  notice,  cooled  th« 
teal,  or  determined  the  opposition  of 
many  of  the  moat  strenuotis  reformers. 
The  debute  continued  until  an  early 
hour  the  next  morning,  when  it  was 
decided,  by  a  large  majoTity,  not  only 
to  reject  tlie  petition,  but  to  present  an 
address  to  bi.s  majesty  expressive  of 
the  loyalty  of  the  house,  and  the  de- 
termination of  its  members  tu  pledge 
iheir  lifcs  and  fortunes  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  happy  constitution. 

Meanwhile,  the  flelegates,  after  two 
hotirs*  anxious  deliberation,  were  in- 
duced by  Lord  Chariemorit,  who  be^n 
to  fear  v^  hat  had  really  taken  place,  to 
adjourn  until  the  following"  Mondaj% 
The  intervening  Sunday  was  sjient  in 
consultation  with  his  friends,  as  to  the 
course  most  Siting  now  to  be  pursued  ; 
and  they  wisely  resolved  to  anticipate 
the  usual  hour  of  mcctiog  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  to  adjourn  the 
convemion  sine  {fu\  before  any  ofipor- 
tutiity  was  afforded  for  those  angary  re- 
marks, or  ttiat  intemperate  and  stormy 
eloquence,  which  might 

♦*  Fright  thp  isk  from  Ita  prcvprietf ," 

Accordingly,  on  Monday  they  as- 
sembled ;  and  resolutiuns  having  been 
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psftsed  expresdive  of  their  deCcrmitm- 
tion  still  to  prosecute  parliamentary 
re  for  10  in  a  coiiJttittiiionai  wn^^  lliin 
armed  body  quietly  di*?olv(^l^  to  the 
prreat  rciiet  of  every  i later  of  discord, 
and  the  mamlrist  eonrusion  of  thnsc 
who  \seTC  bent  upon  going  Iccig^ths 
which  would  have  periled  the  ex- 
istence of  the  mfnmrchy,  and  who, 
even  though  *'  Chaos  should  come 
asfain/*  would  have  resolved  soctt*ty 
into  its  orig-imi!  elements  rather  thiin 
be  defeated  in  their  mEichioations. 

This  \y^%  prnbaWy,  the  greatest 
service  winch  Lord  Charlemoni  ever 
performed  for  bis  country  ;  and  yet, 
nis  cooduet  in  breiiking  up  this  as- 
sembly did  Mi>t  more  strongrly  provoke 
the  ire  of  the  dema^oeue^,  than  bis 
conntenuncing^  it  so  far  as  to  become 
a  member,  excited  the  wratb  of  admi- 
nistration. Tbis  we  state,  because  he 
lias  bi^t'O  siupected  by  some  of  having" 
acteil  in  o!)edience  to  the  sujj^gfestions 
of  the  court,  in  defeatiirg,  us  he  did, 
the  objects  *if  the  intemperate  party 
in  the  conveutiou.  Harriott  on  broadly 
insintnites  ua  much  i  but  never  was  iu- 
Binyation  more  unfounded.  Although 
Buccess  mav  in  some  measure  justily 
him,  we  will  not  tiy  any  mean;;,  jnstity 
hi^  lordship  for  becouiing  associated 
with  a  body  whieh  be  deemed  both 
dangerous  and  nnconsiitutional.  He 
thereby  incurred  a  fearful  weif^ht  of 
responsibility,  and  ihe  ennseqoence^ 
might  have  been  very  fatal  Hut  of 
the  purity  of  bis  motives  in  so  doing, 
there  should  be  but  one  opinion  ;  as 
he  encountered  great  personal  risijuf! 
without  any  per^onixl  object,  and  with 
•  the  perfect  certainty  of  otfendiiifj-  tlie 
'  government,  and  displeasing  some  of 
his  most  valued  frienils. 

Of  the  eminent  senators  of  this 
period,  by  whom  the  dignity  and  the 
privileges  of  parliament  were  vindi- 
cated, Barry  Yelvertrm,  (afterwards 
Lord  Avonmore,)  wqs,  perhaps,  Ihe 
Individ iiaJ  who  filled  the  largest  space 
in  the  public  eye»  and  whose  eloquence 
and  authority  were  alike  iufluential  in 
proennng  the  rejection  of  the  danger- 
ous and  itncoui^^titutionai  motion  of  Mr. 
Mood,  both  by  tlic  convictions  which 
he  inspired,  and  the  respect  with  which 
he  was  regarded.  He  was,  indeed,  no 
common  oiau,  bui  one  who  was  alike 
distinguished  aurl  adorned  by  his  ge- 
nius and  \m  virtues.  His  head  was 
enriched  by  the  treasures  of  chissic 
antiquity,  and  by  legal  and  eonstitu> 
tional  lore,  while  his  bea/t  was  the  seat 
of  every  kindly  affection,  and  every 


generous  impulse,  which  could  endear, 
or  exalt^  or  dignify  humanity.  Hii 
eloqueuce,  when  he  entered^  as  he  did 
on  tiie  present  occasion,  in  earneil 
iuto  the  §eld  of  discussion,  was  spon- 
taneous, glowing,  splendid,  and  pro- 
found ;  exuberant  of  rich,  ioipassioR- 
ed  imagery  ;  and  abounding  in 
those  graces  of  expressions  and  those 
classical  idioms  of  thought  which 
threw  a  sort  of  pellucid  atmosphere 
around  the  feelings  and  the  aeitti- 
meiits  to  which  he  gave  utterance,  naif 
mdde  his  hearers  ollen  fancy  that  they 
were  listening  to  a  sago  in  the  region 
of  Greece,  rather  than  to  a  senator  or 
a  judge,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland* 
HkN  miiidj  though  steeped  ia  learmng, 
w^is  never  overlayed  by  his  acquisi- 
tions* The  native  strength  of  his  in- 
tellect always  enabled  him  to  appro' 
prifde^  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  to  hii  own  immc<]iate  use,  hij 
rich  and  varied  attainments.  He 
never,  by  his  assimihiiing  in  sentiment 
to  the  great  characters  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  lost  his  personal  identity.  His 
admiration  of  tlieui  was  not  exhibited 
by  tame  subserviency,  but  by  congenial 
ardour ;  and  his  intluence  with  hii 
hearers  was  as  frequently  owing  to  the 
transparent  purity  of  his  motives,  and 
the  excellence  of  his  heart,  as  to  the 
ciiptivatioiis  of  bis  classical  imajrery,  or 
the  cogency  of  his  lordly  ratiocination. 
Yet  was  be,  at  times,  very  unequal* 
Nature  was  not  more  libera!  to  him  of 
thofic  endowments  whicii  lead  to  etui- 
nenee,  than  he  was  himselt  careless  In 
turning  them  to  the  best  account,  or 
setting  them  off  to  uiost  advantage. 
His  fktculties  seemed  like  petted  chil- 
dren, not  wholly  obedient  to  hi$  own 
control.  Sotnetiuies  they  would  unite 
in  an  eHort  of  surpas:*ing  power.  At 
other  times  they  would  scatter,  and 
leave  him  in  a  state  of  the  mo«t  pitiable 
destitution.  And  no  one,  not  eiren  he 
liimselt^  coufd  predict  the  momeat» 
when,  some  brilliant  train  of  thought 
enkindling  in  his  mind,  he  would  be 
taken,  as  it  were,  involuntarily,  into 
one  of  those  lofty  strains  of  oratory, 
which  may  almost  be  described  as  the 
apotheosi.s  of  human  elocution.  Wbeo 
bis  great  powers  were  summoned  and 
mar^ihalted  for  a  great  aehievemeut,  ond 
when  thv^  obeyed  the  ca//^  his  march 
was,  as  Graitan  described  it,  **  like 
the  march  of  an  elephant ;"  and  the 
admiration  which  he  caused  waa  less 
the  tribute  vihich  is  extorted  by  tran- 
scendent intellect,  than  the  homage 
which  men  iti voluntarily  pay  to  one  of 
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the  great  productions  of  nauire.  The 
movements  of  hU  mititi  were  like  the 
heuviii^!*  of  thif  o€ean»  un<1  even  whm 
lie  was  most  ilesfiotie  in  hb  inBui-nre 
over  ih<'  f«*eliu?9  und  uiuierstuadiuirs 
of  otikcrs  he  was  hiujself  as  much  the 
chlltl  of  inipul7«t\  tis  any  amongst  the 
agitati'tJ  groufi  n%'cr  ^vhnm  he  wos  ex- 
ermiii^  a  momeiitary  tWntKktimu  Biii, 
it  may  be  truly  mtd,  the  strjir^lin;^ 
dtsarruy  of  Fiil9tart''a  rccruiis  wonlJ 
hardly  be  too  PxtrHva*rant  a  mctaphctr, 
tf>  rvpr«?seot  the  nejrlitrence  ami  the 
disorder  of  hi.^  ideas,  when  his  faeuU 
tic*  were  not  amenable  to  hi^  wilL  or 
when  he  did  not  brare  thoiu  \hr  tlie 
on^t'L  In  priifatr',  ihe  riclint'»s  and 
V^ety  of  his  cnnvcrisation  vvus  as  in- 
austilile  a?i  it  was  delightful;  and 

lere  the  iiinyful  nrbanity  of  \m  mun- 
ticrs  and  the  social  zest  wiih  which  he 
etitiTcd  into  all  the  mrmcent  festivity 
of  hi*  companton«»  roiidlinted  univtr* 
sal  love.  But  there,  also,  was  his 
i^imkness  mn«!t  conspicuous;  and,  it 
Riun  be  admitted,  what  shntihl  hiive 
hcvn  '*  a  fesist  of  r<'u>on  and  a  flow  of 
soul,"  not  unlreqiiciitly  was  eonverted 
inlo  n  theatre  of  rihaldty,  and  even 
^nmHimes  degeneratfti  into  a  scene  of 
dissipation.  The  nnfenced  garilcn  of 
(lis  virtue*  was  a  prey  to  every  sptiilcr, 
8hiirpere  too  frequently  ahtised  his  ^e- 
iiefositv  ;  Hud  panisites  were  suffered 
to  plftv.  without  rebuke,  upou  the  easy 
credulity  of  his  nature.  Pence  to  his 
ttshes  I  The  subjeet  of  this  sketch 
lortfd  him  cordially  whUe  he  lived ; 
and  m"e  eouid  not  suffer  hrm  to  pass 
bfforc  our  mind's  eye,  sustain insr  the 
pan  that  he  did,  in  the  drama  of  life 
inat  has  been  brought  before  our  view, 
lAlthnnt  offtTin^*  poor  sind  wortliless 
m  it  may  be,  our  tribute  of  commcmtj- 
mtivc  admimlton. 

The  vieeroyalty  of  Lord  Nnrthing-- 
tou  soon  came  to  nn  end.  It  shared 
the  fjile  of  the  codlittun  ministry.  He 
Wtts  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Rot- 
land  ;  nnd  the  patriots,  wiui  had  re- 
covered their  eonsliintion  fioni  the 
gTn*p  of  the  British  minister,  l"e;ran  to 
;ibu>e  their  newly  acquired  privileges', 
by  itrj^ing-  the  parliament  to  commence 
a  war  of  pruhit)iiory  duties  ng-ainst 
the  En'/lt$h  manufacture*:;  a  measure 
which,  if  adopted^  must  have  thence- 
forth led  to  a  *ystem  of  retaliatory 
eotetnient*,  whielt  ^ould  have  ruined 
the  trade  of  Ireland.  Fortunately 
the  proposal  was  rejected. 

But  tlie  ditliculty  of  re;iQlutiQ;^  the 
eommercial  interests  of  two  indejien- 
deni   portions   of    a    common   empire, 


strikingly  appeared,  when  the  com- 
mercial pTopositionj*  of  Mr,  ^^ecretary 
Ord  were  brought  uuder  di^eus^inn. 
Tlieae,  iis  they  were  niodifird  by  Mr, 
Pitt,  (vvha  felt  it  hi?i  duty  to  takir-  in  a 
larg-er  horizon  I  ban  that  «hit)i  bouinied 
I  lie  view  of  I  he  Irish  pf>II(iciyns,)  were 
consrriitfd  a^  invailing^  the  indepen- 
dtrjce  of  the  Irish  parliament,  in  mall  era 
of  external  lejrisliuion  ;  ami  although 
the  advjinta'res  of  the  proposed  nr- 
rariLrements  were  siifficienlty  yreat,  be- 
cause lliry  were  hyperbolically  de- 
Bciihed  by  Grattiin  and  others,"  as  a 
barter  of  enn^titutton  for  coiumerce, 
they  were  iudi^rtiantly  rejected.  Nor 
was  Lord  Charleuioiit  free  fmoi  the 
prevailinsr  ujfatuuiion.  He  was  m 
esiToest  as  any  in  eontendtji^  for  that 
exelus^ive  national  competency  for  the 
reg"cdaiion  of  our  atliiirs,  both  foreiyii 
and  domestic,  which  could  not  con^-ist 
with  any  due  re^'urd  to  the  exii^encies 
of  imperial  le^Hshuion  ;  and  thuSi  A 
tlteorvt  in)t  only  idly  visionary,  but  al> 
surdly  fake,  wns  made  the  pntext  of  a 
contrari*Hit*  and  Jinpractical>le  policy, 
by  width  important  national  iiilerests 
WiTe  ne  14  lee  ted.  This  system  emdd 
not  last.  It  contained  liie  seeds  of 
it<  own  dissolution, 

Iti  178G  Lord  Charle moot  vvas  elected 
president  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aeademy, 
a  situation  which  he  continued  to  fill, 
with  houonr  to  him«elf,  uuii  ailvantti;:e 
to  that  learned  body,  durini:  the  re* 
maitider  of  his  life.  His  duties  in  itiat 
capacity  were  far  more  eouLrenial  to 
his  ek'jLTant  and  euhivatdl  mind,  than 
those  w  hich  awaited  him  iti  thfise  more 
eouspieinius  stations,  in  whie^i  he  wjis 
constrained  to  do  a  violenee  to  the 
relirinir  sfcntleness  of  lu«t  nature.  But, 
in  the  Aeademy,  he  felt  himself  at 
home,  anr]  he  [fre^ided  over  its  con- 
cerns with  a  trrucious  urbanity  and  inlel- 
ligrence  which  j^rreatly  eudeared  Inui  lo 
its  cali^ditcued  members. 

"  Not  cue  of  the  members  attended 
iho  Aciidemy  meetings  ofiener  than  he 
did;  few  so  coTistautly.  Tho<e  \x\\q 
were  hia  cuutempornryiieiulfniitianH  must 
lung  call  to  mind  hib  urhiiuity,  the  lirace* 
of  his  coui'tfrsaliou,  and  the  variety  of 
literary  an et (bite,  ancient  er  modern,  with 
which  he  anius<ni^  ani:J  itiiki^d  iuainutcd 
them,  duriu^  the  intervulu  ol  their  iie^rt'e- 
ahji^  labours  at  tht)  .4vndi:!niy.  In  such 
hdjoui'H  he  bore  liim»«'lf  int  iuf:tuiioftji 
jjart;  and,  in  their  fint  siiksiori,  he  fa- 
vonrwd  thum  with  au  os^ay,  drawn  troio 
no  common  Roureca,  in  which  he  under-, 
takes  to  prove,  from  an  Italian  author, 
Fazio   Uclli  Uberti,  a  nobleman  of  Flo- 
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rence*  who  llfjurished  not  lon^  nfter 
Daiile,  the'  auUqtjity  oT  the  woollen  uia- 
niitucture  in  IrehmiL  it  i»  recorJed  of 
aome  of  our  countrymen,  lliat  tbe  sererti 
tlow  wbieb  thnt  inunufiictura  9uatui»tKJIf 
some w ha, L  more  ihaii  a  Ci^ntury  iigo,  w»» 
owing   to  tiieir  bosibt  of  iU  extent  and 

!jr08pL*rou3  condition.  Hitti  Lord  Cbar- 
em  out  lived  in  tho«fl  days,  he  would 
have  defended  it*  privileges  with  no  lesi 
aijrdour  as  a  senator,  than  in  the  present 
he  traced  its  history  with  the  ingenuity 
of  a  learned  academic  inn/' 

The  Marquess  of  Byckingham,  (l<>r- 
inerly  Lord  Teniplt\)  now  sticceedrd 
fl  second  time  to  ihe  Irish  viceroy  ally, 
which  was  vtical<<d  hy  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Rytliiiid.  \iU  adimitistratiott 
moved  on  with  u  to  I  e  ruble  degree  of 
Ainoothaess,  until  the  dbeusBiuti  of  the 
regency  t|ue8tiun»  which  wtis  caused 
by  the  ilhies:^  uf  the  kin^.  Here,  the 
evil  of  two  jarring  legisUtiires  again 
strikingly  presented  itseif.  und,  had  it 
not  pleased  Providence  to  restore  his 
majesty  to  health,  the  consequences 
might  have  been  very  fata!,  The 
English  parliament  TTiaintained  tlie  right 
of  the  two  houses  of  assembly  to 
choose  a  regent  \  the  Irish,  the  didu 
of  nominating  to  that  office  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  throne.  Tlie  English 
purhaiuent  elected  the  Prince  of  Wales 
with  eonditiom  i  the  Irish  caikd  upon 
him  lo  cunume  the  functions  of  royalty^ 
in  all  the  plenitude  in  which  they  were 
exercised  before  disease  bad  impaired 
the  intellect  of  the  king.  Could  any 
propoftitions  be  more  directly  at  vari- 
ance ?  And  could  any  differences  be 
more  important?  And  this  second 
couOift  with  the  English  parliament 
occurred  only  six  years  after  the  asser- 
tion of  our  independence ! 

Lord  Charleraont  again  took  the 
wrong  side,  his  nationality  prevailini^ 
against  his  reason.  He  wa*  tlie  mover, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  the  resolu- 
tion requesting  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  take  op  on  him  the  office  of  regent. 
Thk  resolution  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
refused  to  transmit.  And  Lord  C liar- 
lemon  t,  then,  accompanied  a  deputa* 
tion  to  England,  who  were  nuthortsed 
to  wait  upon  his  royal  highness^  and 
present  tne  address  in  person.  This 
they  did.  It  was  gracionslv  received. 
But  ihe  matter  terminated  there;  els 
recovery  of  the  king  rendered  it  unne- 
cessary to  proceed  in  this  perilous  bu- 
fiiness  any  farther- 
Now  it  was  that  Lord  ChaHcm<int's 
political  contluct  began  to  cause  some 
alarm  to   the  best   friends  of   mem] 


order.  The  iiKliscretioii  of  the  Irtsli 
parliament,  respecting  the  regency,  l«l 
to  many  dismissal r«  from  office  ;  and 
this,  again»  eanstd  an  accession  of 
strength  to  the  oppuaiiion,  which  it 
bad  not  known  befiire,  and  froiu 
which,  on  the  pttrt  of  the  government, 
eonsidcral>Ie  embarrassincMit  might  be 
a  pf)  re  bended.  The  conduct  of  Lord 
Buckingham  was  fully  jiisiiBed  by  iiif 
provocation  which  he  received,  (for 
parliament  had  passed  a  vote  of  ceii^ 
«?urc  upon  him  ior  his  refusal  to  for- 
ward the  address ;)  and  those  wha 
were  made  to  feel  the  weight  of  hi» 
displeasure,  for  what  they  conceived  io 
be  a  strictly  constitutional  exercise  t»f 
their  ^mrliamenliiry  privileges,  muu 
naturally  have  felt  very  strong-  reseoi- 
ment.  It  wns  when  these  feelings  were 
rankling  in  the  minds  of  hitii»elf  and 
his  friends^  that  Lord  Charleniont  pro> 
moted  the  establishment  of  the  Whig 
Clufi,  a  society  which  comprised  moft 
of  the  eminent  persons  with  whom  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  acting  in  puUic 
life,  and  which  served  to  give  that 
er*ergy  and  concentration  to  their 
exertions,  which  rendered  them  not 
only  formidable  to  their  antagonists  in 
parliament,  but  dangerous  at  that  fmr* 
tieular  crisis,  to  the  peace  of  the  em- 
pire. For  never  was  tliere  a  time  when 
a  strong  government  wiis  more  impe- 
ratively required  to  quell  the  in^^ubordi- 
nation  and  the  disatibctiiin  which  now 
hegiin  to  be  ripe  in  many  purts  of  Ire- 
land. Of  this.  Lord  Charlemunt  could 
not  be  persuaded,  nor  was  tt  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  should.  And  we  only 
do  him  common  justice  when  we  say. 
that  had  he  been  fully  aware  of  the 
dangerous  spirit  winch  it  was  the  teo* 
dency  of  the  measures  which  he  iiro- 
moted  to  excite  and  to  cherish,  them  \ 
measures  would  never  have  had,  from 
him,  the  countenance  with  which  they 
were  regarded.  But  where  be  only 
saw  the  workings  of  constitutiooal 
principle,  others  could  discern  the 
heavings  of  secret  treason.  And  wdl 
was  It  for  the  country  that  those  whose 
views  werejuster,  and  whose  foresight 
was  clearer,  were  at  that  time  placed 
in  staUons  of  authority,  which  enalded 
ihem  to  exercise  such  a  vigilant  guar- 
dianship over  the  public  weal,  that  the 
machinations  of  the  disaffected  were 
defeated.  We  shall  lake  occasion*  in 
a  future  number,  to  present  to  the 
reader  a  full-length  portrait  of  Lord 
Clare,  wlio  no^v  filled  the  important 
office  of  Irish  Lord  Chancellor,  and, 
without  whose  energy  and  detcrmiw* 
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lion,  it  i*  our  Brm  [uAlcf,  that  the  rc- 
belliau,  the  scoil^s  ui'  wliicli  uaw  be^n 
to  a[)|)tMr,  anal  svhii'ii  altcrwiirds  blamed 
out  with  fo  mtidi  lurv^  would  have 
U?nnlnated  in  tlic  separation  of  Great 
Briuin  and  ircknd. 

**  As  to  tht*  politics  of  Ireland*'™  say  a 
Burke*  wriliiiE?  to  LfirH  Churl  em  out  at 
thU  period,  (1789,)  **aft  I  see  noihi!i^  in 
them  very  pltasiint,  I  do  oat  wiaU  to  re- 
rW&  in  your  mmd  what  your  best  philo- 
sophy is  required  lo  nmko  tolerftble, 
Knjoy  your  mntision,  tjknd  your  aminibLe 
and  excellent  foraily*  These  are  com- 
fort^Me  raurtuariest  wht'u  more  extensive 
vieu'«  of  society  are  gloomy,  unpleasaul, 
or  tiWAnfe/* 

Aa  the  French  revolotion  progress- 
ed, so  the  designs  of  the  difiaffected 
ill  Ireland  bi'L-ustie  more  and  more  ap- 
jmreiit  ;  uud  allliough  the  policy  of 
Lurd  Churleu^oiit  was  not  calculated 
to  counteract  them,  it  is  needless  to 
say  that,  with  the  principles  of  that 
daoscrous  faction,  he  never  syi"|ia- 
thiscd.  Almost  tu  the:  latest  period  of 
his  life,  he  cuntinned  an  enemy  to 
(3athidic  cmaneipation.  We  have 
Lord  Plaakcti's  authority  for  eay- 
ioy»  Ibat  in  the  end,  he  pcirtcd  with 
what  he  called  hi:^  prejudice  upon 
that  snbjcct  ;  but  ha<l  he  lived  to 
witne56  the  experiment  that  has  since 
bceu  made,  he  would,  perhaps,  ac- 
count lih  Jtrtt  his  most  enlig/iicned  con- 
viction. He  thus  writes  to  Dr,  Hal- 
Wdtkf  with  reference  to  that  subject  t — 
-  *••  Thank  you  tor  yotir  letter; — ihunk 
I^^Dli  for  the  explicit,  manly,  and  frlt^ndly 
fillinaer  ia  which  you  avo^  and  explain 
your  seittimenU;  a  manner  worthy  of 
my  friend,  and  tW  which  I  must  thank 
you,  notwitb»taoding  the  ptiinlul  situa- 
tioD  into  which  your  letter,  kind  m  it  is, 
has  cut  mo.  Not  to  ba  able  perfectly  to 
ufree  with  you,  must  at  all  times  |pve 
loe  {MUD ;  but  the  fen»ation  is  agrjirravRted 
teirfbld  by  my  finding  myself  utterly  in- 
caimble  of  explaining,  as  1  could  wish, 
Ike  reasons  of  ray  disagreemenU  1  can- 
^UH  entirety  adopt  your  opioioni,  nor  co- 
^^^■Ua  with  your  reaaoning-,  and  yet  the 
^Hkftched  stale  oi^  my  nerved  absolutely 
precludes  my  entering  into  the  argument^ 
or  endeavouring  to  justify  myself  Avherc  I 
differ.' 

^^  As  the  best  part  of  this  letter  was 
con^d^ntial.,  it  would  be  improper  to 
publish  it  altnguther;  I  i&hrdl  only  insert 
vucla  extracts  from  it  U!»  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  strictly  so,  and  do  credit  to  the 
head  and    heart   of   the    noble  writer. 
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The  difference  of  wntimeut  bftwei^u  him 
and  his  friend,  jji'cined  to  he  cliit'fly  with 
regfird  to  some  chiiin^  of  the  Catholics, 
which  it  wa^  cxpuLted  would  be  bruu'^ht 
fur  ward  in  the  besaiou  of  prirljuiiicnt  then 
fiist  ajiproat  hiii;g. 

*♦  *  For  hfiiivcn's  sake,  let  Ui  not  amu*e 
ourselveii  with  dan|i*»ron9  experiments. 
In  one  of  Luciau's  Dialo>i;ues,  die  wily 
Proteus  desires  Mem'laua,  who  doubted 
the  reality  of  that  lire  into  whii  h  he  wns 
about  to  Irunsform  himself,  lo  try  the 
effect,  by  taking  him  by  the  hand :  to 
wliich  tbe  shrewd  Spartan  luconiimlly 
replies,  *  Oy«  ir^nXitr  «  Uu^k  ti  ll^flrit.'"* 

Already  had  the  Whig  Club,  which, 
by  hia  encouragement  wt  least,  he  had 
contribuleil  tu  t^stabUHh  in  Belfa^^t,  be- 
gan to  take  the  hue  of  treason.  He 
thiis  writes,  in  17fJf),  to  the  same  re- 
spected Individ ua!,  and  givrs  way  to 
an  indignation  nevtr  before  exhibited 
by  him,  when  he  found  that  ibe  body, 
for  whose  good  reputation  he  was  hO 
solicitouii,  bud  rejtctt  d  a  dfcUratioii 
reeommendcti  by  him,  in  which  a  pro- 
fession was  made  of  attachuietit  to  the 
coDstituiion. 

**  Dublin,  September  IStfi,  1796. 

•*  What !  Do  the  good  people  of  youf 
town  consider  it  as  a  matter  of  very 
little  moment,  to  be  confounded  in  the 
masi  of  those  whose  principles  they  must 
detest?  Is  the  present  situation  of  this 
country,  and  more  especially  of  your 
neighbourhood,  such  a*  to  rendnr  an 
avowal  of  amity  to  tbe  constitution,  a 
matter  of  very  littb  moment?  Aa  for 
the  arguments,  if  such  they  may  bo 
called,  made  use  of  by  those  who  wished 
to  refuse  their  signature,  they  arc  really 
too  futile  to  deaeni'e  nn  answer.  That 
the  spirit  of  discontent  has  struck  its 
roots  deep  indeed^  1  am  alas!  well  aware. 
But  IS  it  merely  a  spirit  of  di&couteut? 
1  also  am  discontented ;  yet  that  sludl 
not  prevent  me  from  endeavourlug  to 
save  my  country  from  destruction.  But 
the  spirit  thnt  has  gone  abroad »  is,  I  fear, 
of  a  far  worse  natupe^  and  proceeds  from 
the  machinations  of  a  set  of  wreti-hes, 
who  wish  for  con  fusion »  because  by  that 
aloue  they  can  hope  lo  thrive.  Tbey 
wish  for  a  restoration  of  Chaos,  not  from 
the  hope,  though  that  would  be  sufSci. 
ently  foolish,  that  a  butter  world  might 
be  crented  out  of  it,  but,  because  they 
suppose  that  in  the  coafusion  of  elements, 
the  lightest  must  ueceasarily  float  at  the 
top.  The  divine  Milton,  certainly  no 
courtier »  has  well,  aad  bean ti folly,  {Hiint- 
ed  out  the  close  connectioo  which  exisie 
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bHwncu  Clinoa  nnd  I  he  oiitlior  of  all 
evil,  where  Satan  iidilre**i^8  i\w  j/mvura 
HNil  sfiirits  of  lli«  iiHiliiiimfn*l  «by»s,  if* 
M'orils  iiat  iU-aiiupled  lo  a  modern  Hiiiir- 

**  * Dirttt  my  rourKC  i 

Directed  mo  mem  recompciiM^  It  briugf 
To  your  bffioor,  if  I  lb«  region  lotf. 
All  ufiirpaJinin  Uicnci»  expel lc<}*  reduce 
To  her  original  diirkruirw,  and  ymrr  iwaf, 
Wljidi  \i  my  present  joumevj  und  once  iflorc 
Ivrect  tlie  «taudi:ind  Ihere  uf  ancii'nt  night* 

"  To  wliom  tlk*!  old  Aniircli  nnswera, 
with  ihv  utmost  kiinlnt'ss,  and  bids  him 
•  (ill,  nnd  *|i«?ed.'  *  Havot-  nnd  spoil,  and 
ruin  are  ray  giiirt/  TUtjre  was  a  tiimt? 
wbt-n  my  opinion  misflit  linve  Imd  sorne 
little  weight  ftt  Btlftist,  Imt  those  bjvUyoo 
dnyia  flre  i^ed»  Aly  only  eoa^obticiu  is, 
thnt  /  am  no  way  clmnged,  wlnitevef 
they  rntiv  he  who  foroiGTly  houourud  me 
with  their  €8t<;«m.*' 

liut  the  fluod^aten  of  deitiocracy 
hud  now  bt'eii  pulled  np,  Hnd  it  was  not 
in  LonI  Chark'mont's  power  to  close 
1  hem.  The  secrtn  a^^sociatioii  of  Unitf:rd 
l^i!«hn]e^  waaraiddly  sprpiidiiigthrouij;h 
the  (iounlry.  Wliite  ttte  IViends  ot"  tlie 
jji^ophs  as  tiicy  were  called,  hi  purlia* 
rncnt,  were  dt'noNiiciuir  ministers,  for 
not  yiehrini^  to  the  "jrre*sure  frutn 
witlwot/*  by  grauiiuLT  reform  in  par- 
liaiiiciit.  and  othor  measures  of  a  like 
tendonty,  Wolfe  Tone,  M*Neven, 
Eiurm^i,  and  their  a>sociatt'<J,  were 
secretly  laiijrhin^  at  their  folly,  and 
dctrrmined  to  tf^i^t  satisfied  uitli  iio- 
ihioi*'  short  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  cburchj  and  the 
estiildiiihment  of  an  independent  ro* 
piiblu'  ill  Ireland,  But  we  shall  re- 
serve what  wc  have  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject for  our  notice  of  Lord  Clare,  who 
was  J  indeed,  at  this  period  a  terror  to 
evil-doers,  and  who  was  afterwards 
acknowUMlged.  (by  one  of  the  rebel 
leaders,  iti  his  examination  before  the 
secret  cominittcej  to  have  shaped  his 
niciisnres  for  the  suppression  of  rebel- 
lion with  uhnost  as  TDiich  skill  as  if  he 
had  had  ao  intiniiUe  knowledg-e  of  all 
the  hi<!den  desijrns  of  ihe  traitors. 

Lord  Charlcmunt's  health  was  oow 
very  mneh  broken,  and  his  anxiety  now 
respect! nar  the  state  of  the  country  did 
not  eotitrihule  to  improve  it.  The 
arrest  \j['  the  committees  in  Belfast, 
and  thi-  seisure  of  tlu-ir  papers  piU 
government  into  pfjs^essu»n  (d'  mneh 
Viilaable  infonnalton,  tutd  caused  niuny, 
who  were  either  hostile  or  neutral,  to 
give  a  cordial  approbalion  to  the 
vifTorous  measures  of  administrutioiu 
The  following  exlrucl  fruni  a  letter  lo 


Dr.    Hallidav,  bears  dale,    June   mh. 
1797:— 

•'  I>ubUn»  .June  <xn,  ii-ft, 
'^  DeptnniUe  indeed,  is  the  Acrodtil 
von  f^ivf,  and  your  experience  of  my  «««• 
lim^tita  uill  **n;ii»le  you  rpadily  to  jod^re; 
how  iiirn>ihle  1  fuel  the  miarortuti«t  of  « 
town,  whicli^  with  nil  its  errors,  muit 
ever  hi?  deur  to  (v* ;  neither  does  my  but- 
iog:  lonir  foieseen*  and  fruitlessly  wiirned 
your  fijllow  iili/.ens  Mtrain,*t  what  has  hup- 
pi-ned,  tend  in  any  great  degree  to  les^fti 
my  concern,  since,  pt'rhu^«,  Owtf  are  th« 
most  unhnppy,  and  con&LHjtieutty  the  must 
to  be  pitied*  who  Sftjifmr  Ironi  their  own 
faults  nr  follies  ;  and  far  he  I'mm  me  thtit 
hardness  ot  htiurt,  which  can  view  witli 
indifferetice,  or  somL*tiniesevt'»  wilh  ph'uk- 
ture,  the  aufferings  ot  a  friend,  mrrelf 
hecausf!  he  brought  them  on  hinisrlt'— 
To  avert  these  evils,  you  weU  know 
wdnit  pains  I  have  taken.  My  advJc«  ha£, 
indeed,  been  lavished  on  both  parties, 
witli  equally  ill  success ;  but  how  could  I 
expt*et  that  it  would  influence  those 
with  whom  I  wtis  ivliolly  unconnectedi 
when  it  had  produced  littlt*  or  no  etFcft 
upon  my  frieiuis?  Would  to  henvea  U 
had  been  otherwise  \  but  spurrtrd  on  by 
deatiny,  we  seem  on  nil  hands  to  run  u 
rapid  course  towards  a  Iriuhtful  precipifo. 
But  it  is  criminal  to  despttir  of  our  coun- 
try. I  will  lh«;n  endeafoor  yet  to  hope, 
My  conscience  at  least  is  cleart  and  with 
a  clear  conseiencc,  utter  despondency  can 
scarcely  exist.  Every  tlung^in  my  puwer 
has  been  done.  I  have  recommended 
conciliation,  I  have  recommended  con- 
cession^ and,  thoii^di  my  advice,  bou*ever 
strongly  urffcd,  has  proved  inefferlQAl, 
still  I  have  disburthened  my  mind  ;  nei- 
ther la  it  utterly  imposnildB  that,  iu  Um 
Huctuation  of  ihesu  unsteady  Umett*  my 
opinion  may  yet  prevail." 

Of  the  dreadfnt  scene  which  shortly 
after  took  place,  it  is  not  our  intentioti 
to  speak  at  present.  A  more  fitting 
op  port  unity  for  so  doing  will  be  pre- 
sentcil  in  some  of  our  future  numbers. 
But  he  must  have  been  but  a  sborl- 
sigrhted  statesman,  who  could  not  ttowr 
see  the  perils  tfi  which  the  country 
mu*t  be  ex])osed,  if  the  boasted  eon- 
stitntion  of  1 78'2  continued  to  consti- 
tute the  baiiis  of  il^  g;ovcrnment,  tind 
who  was  not  fully  persuaded  that  the 
integrity  of  the  empire  could  only  be 
guaranteed  by  a  legishiiive  union. 

It  is  not,  however,  surprising,  that 
the  lathers  of  that  cons  til  nt  ion  should 
still  continue  to  rci^'ard  it  with  a  par- 
tial fondness^  and  that  every  attempt 
to  extinifuiah  their  national  leirisUture 
should  be  strotigly  atid  indigtiuntly  re- 
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sented.  When  it  was  noised  abroad 
that  it  wa&  th*i  inieiition  of  g^ovL-niment 
to  propose  llie  measyre  of  uti  utiiori, 
Lord  Chiirlenioiit  waiteti  on  the  L<»rd 
Lieutffiiant  for  thu  ptirpose  of  offering 
his  re»]>eciJul  but  etirnest  rennjtjsirtiiice 
against  it«  The  interview  he  thus  de- 
scribfs,  ill  a  tetter  to  Mr.  Hardy  :-^ 

«*  I  prefaced  my  discourse  by  assurinar 
him,  timt  I  exp«t'ted  no  answer  to  whfit  I 
nK^nnt  to  say,  cou^ciou^  !u  I  whs  tliiit, 
consrdei'ing  his  iiluntion,  it  would  \m  \m- 
pertioeni  even  to  defsdre  it ;  but  thatt  Afl 
a  proposition  of  the  hiiLilic^^t  importance 
was  opealy  aad  jfeoi' rally  spoken  of,  and 
as  thi*re  vvai  a  poi!»ibility,  thsit  the  report 
might  he  fuuEjded  on  truth,  I  had  deemed 
It  an  tncumbeiit  duty,  shorlly  to  Iny  he* 
fuire  him  my  sentiments,  not  only  for  my 
<»wii  fink?,  hut  far  his  hUO)  as  J  could  not 
dauht  hut  thttt,  in  a  mutter  of  thk  nature, 
U«  would  wish  to  know  the  opinioa  of 
ev«ry  individunL  That  I  deprecated  the 
measure  for  many*  many  rtfa^onti,  but 
would  now  trouble  him  with  one  only : 
that  it  woubb  mure  ihau  any  other>  con- 
irihute  to  the  sepanvtiou  of  two  count riea, 
the  perpetual  eonuexiou  oFwhirh  wasuue 
of  the  warmest  wishes  of  my  henrt.  Hi* 
Excellency  recejred  my  discourse  with 
t!i«  iilroost  politeness ;  expressed  liis*  ohli- 
gallon,  axid  his  Hrm  oj&^iuraQce,  lliat  evtry 
iipintou  of  mine  wa^  founded  on  the  hest 
niotivi'»;  but.  In  comphkinee  with  luy  de* 
siri^t  declined  for  the  pre^nt,  sriytng  any 
more  on  the  subject.     From  this  you  may 


readily  perceive  that  thit  huaine»s  it  most 
certainly  m  n^itation.  Lord  Clare*  as  I 
am  told,  makes  no  secret  of  its  bein^  a 
principal  cauie  of  hio  voyai^e  to  England* 
and  two  thinjrfs  only  cnn,  I  fear,  prereut 
its  being  brought  forwwrd  ;  remonalrancea 
from  the  Enpliah  tradinj?  towns,  and  the 
firm  opposition  of  individuals  here.  The 
former  is,  I  am  assured,  prohablct  but 
may  *»n]y  tend  to  render  the  tretity  worse 
(or  this  country  J  and  at  to  the  Jntter, 
both  you  and  I  are  too  well  aetjuainted 
with  our  fellow  legislators,  to  put  much 
trust  in  them." 

Rut  his  remonstrance*  were,  happilj', 
unnvailing^.  When  the  measure  was 
first  brought  forward,  it  was»  to  his 
grtiiijoj,  defeated  by  a  amLill  m.ijority. 
Tills  g>ive  a  momentary  sunshine  to 
his  existence,  iu  which,  for  a  time,  he 
sceioed  to  revive.  But  w^c  and  infir- 
mities now  pres8»Nl  heavily  upon  him, 
and  be  was  rapidly  ap|jroaching  to- 
wards his  latter  end.  His  health 
vis'ihly  dedini^d  more  and  more  every 
diiy\  His  appetite  almost  entirely 
failed  him  ;  his  legs  swelled,  and  it 
was  evidf^nt,  to  all  vvht>  saw  him,  that 
his  li  is*  obit  ion  was  netir  at  huTid»  Aller 
lin^eriogf  for  some  time  in  this  dis- 
tressing" state»  a  sjieeies  of  stu[jor 
seiaed  him  whieh  lasted  some  days, 
when  he  expired,  atCharlemont  !iou*c, 
in  Dublin,  on  the  4tli  of  Aug^o^t,  1 7!Jy, 
in  the  7Uth  year  of  hU  ag(\  Amongst 
bis  pafjers  was  found  the  Ibllosving"  :— 


'*  My  own  epitaph. 

Here    lies    the    body    of 

James,  Ewrl  of  Charleraont^ 

A  sincere,  zealous,  and  active  friend 

To  hi^*  country. 

Let  his  ]K)stenLy  in^itiite  him  In  that  sdone, 

And  forget 

His  manifold  errors." 
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ri  believe  it  was  in  t!ie  (irjjt  year  of 
his  Arvhiepiscopatc,  that  ihc  Lie  la- 
mciitcd  Prelate  of  ihi*  diocese  found 
him^^cir  umler  tlie  necessity  of  execut- 
ing an  extreme  act  of  power,  by  issittti|{- 
an  Inhibition^  The  cirriiiustancc^  of 
the  case  which  called  for  thi^^  severity, 
left  Archbishop  Maiicc  without  alterna- 
lire.  They  wrre  these  : — A  j^entle- 
mau  who  lias  Miice  become  notorious 
for  the  perseverance  with  which  be  hss 
iuveighed  ag^ainst  the  truths  of  revealed 
religion,  and  who  has  indeed  been 
chough  I  to  have  rendered  such  aervicci 


to  an  evil  master  as  have  procured  for 
him  a  title  which  is  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
pnied,  had  found  means  to  possess  him* 
self  of  two  po?:ts  of  a  very  commanding: 
influence.  He  was  principal  afssistant 
in  a  school  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metro- 
[lolis,  and  had  been  ap[iuinted  the  sub- 
f^titute  of  the  abseut  curate  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  parochial  duties.  Wh^it 
use  was  likely  to  be  made  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  to  him,  the  reader  will 
scarcely  ask,  after  havings  learned  that 
the  instructor  of  boyiiood  and  tnatu- 
rity  of  whom  we  sj)eak  was  the   Rev. 
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Robert  TayloT,  The  use  actually  made 
ef  oue  at  least  was  such  as  i[ii<3''ht  have 
been  expected.  The  minist ration  of 
thf?  pulpit  was  profaned  to  the  office  of 
undermining  Christiunity. 

U  would  occasion  no  surprise  to  any 
who  sUotild  hear,  now,  for  the  first 
time,  that  an  inhibition  was  issued 
ug'dinst  such  a  preacher  i  aud  yet,  we 
can  remember  well,  when  the  whole 
force  of  Archbishop  Ma^ee s  high  cha- 
racter was  <lemanded  lo  sustain  him 
o^dltist  ihe  storm  of  calumny  and  in- 
vective which  the  coiiscientioiiss  dis- 
charge of  an  imperative  duty  brought 
dovi  a  liptm  him.  We  remember  well 
the  pltiearded  WiilU — the  corners  of 
every  street  occui^ied  by  the  busy  and 
brawling  agents  whu  upheld  Btiindurds 
tt*.sti lying-  against  episcopal  intolerance, 
und  the  shrill  clamotirs  of  importunate 
urchins  still  ring  in  oni  eurs,  **  Mr, 
Taylor  s  letter,  sir,  to  Magee  ;"  **  Mr. 
Taylor,  sir,  giving  it  to  ttie  Archbishop 
i>r  Dnbliri/'  We  remember,  too,  how 
the  liberal  press  greedily  seized  upon 
the  opportunity  of  assuiling  dignity — 
wilfi  what  uinnitigated  rancour  it 
poure<J  forth  slanders  against  the  illus- 
trious guardian  of  the  churches  of  this 
diocese,  and  how  pathetically  it  ap- 
pealed to  the  sympathies  which  distress 
awakens,  to  enlist  the  compassion  of 
men  against  their  sense  of  justice,  and 
to  beguile  them  into  a  notiun  that  be- 
cause Robert  Taylor  was  a  sutFcring,  he 
was  an  injured,  man,  and  that  Arch- 
bishop Mdgce,  because  he  eierclsed 
authority  to  restrain  him>  was  a  tyrant. 

After  an  interval  of  fourteen  years, 
an  Archiepiscopal  Inhibition  has  again 
created  some  excitement  in  the  public 
mind.  The  circumstances  under  wbich 
il  has  issued  are  not  similar  to  those 
iu  %^hieh  the  former  was  called  for — 
the  subject  of  it  la  a  man  of  zeal  an^i 
piety  \  his  diHcourses  are  of  a  character 
to  procure  niimy  attestations  in  their 
favour,  and  to  provoke  no  com  pi  id  nt 
or  censure — he  has  been  inhibited 
from  preaching  in  the  diocese  of 
Dubhn, — and  the  same  press  which  left 
no  sjjecies  of  vituperative  eloquence 
unattempied  in  the  generous  endeavour 
to  expose  and  bear  down  the  despotism 
of  Archbishop  Magce,  has  *' aggra- 
vated" its  most  gentle  voice,  and  speaks 
smooth  and  sraiiil  to  justify  and  eulo- 
gise the  inhibition  of  the  more  enter- 
firislng  Archbishop  Whately.  Does 
this  cliaogc  in  the  **  spirit  of  the  jour- 
nals** adnnt  of  explanation  V  l;^  it  to 
be  accounted  for  oy  the  citcumstatjci's 


under  which  it  has  been  manifeiled  ? 
We  shall  ace, 

Robert  Taylor  was  an  Et^lkbman, 
having  no  clerical  appoltitmeut  either 
in  his  own  country  or  in  this.  L.  J» 
Nolan  is  curate  in  a  very  ostensible 
position  in  the  diocese  of  Meath,  within 
less  than  thirty  miles  of  this  metropolis* 
Mr.  Taylor,  it  is  said,  was  pursued  into 
his  retreat  in  this  country  by  rumours 
that  in  England  he  had  acted  in  such 
a  munner  as  to  have  incurred  the 
penalty  of  suspension.  Mr.  Nolan  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  his  cure 
amidst  unsuspicious  testimonials  that  he 
had,  to  the  utmost  of  his  abilities,  pro* 
moted  the  good  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, and  without  any  evil  report,  ex- 
cept from  those  who  hated  him  becaiiie 
he  had  entered  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  was  likely  to  prove  an  active  and 
zealous  minister.  Mr,  Taylor  preached 
against  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
revealed  religion,  and  impugned.  In  his 
discourses,  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
Mr.  Nolan  has  preached  Christ  and 
him  cruclHed,  and  strenuously  con- 
tended for  the  great  principle  lijat  the 
Bible  contains  all  truths  necessary  to 
salvjition,  Mr,  Taylor  was  repre- 
sented to  Archbishop  Magee  as  one 
who  sought  privily  lo  bring  in  dani- 
nuble  doctrine.  Mr,  Nolan,  it  is  said, 
has  been  represented  to  Archbishop 
Whately  qm  one  whose  discourses,  and 
whose  life  have  taught  and  exemplified 
genuine  Christianity.  These  are  not 
discrepancies  which  would  seem  to 
call  for  eulogies  on  the  silencer  of  No- 
lan, from  the  same  class  of  persons  by 
whom  the  inhibition  issued  agaimt 
Taylor  was  stigmatised  as  an  unpar- 
donable crime.  Where  then  shall  we 
find  the  essential  difference  ?  What  is  it 
which  recommended  Taylor  and  Arch* 
bishop  Whately  to  the  favour  of  the 
"  liberal  press"  which  provoked  against 
Archbishop  Magee  and  Nolan  ita  ran- 
corous hostility  ?      Can  it  be  this 

Taylor  preached  agninst  Christianity; 
Nolan  agiunst  the  errors  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  ?  VVe  bid  Mr,  Nolan  be  of 
good  cheer.  The  prcsn  which  calum- 
nhites  him  is  that  which  **  so  perse- 
cuted also"  William  Magee,  We  ao  not 
think  it  malt  cr  of  congratulation  to  any 
party,  to  add,  that  the  champions  of 
Robert  Taylor  in  times  past  are  now 
the  apologirjt!*  of  Dr.  Whately, 

Our  course  begins  to  emerge  into  the 
light.  The  motives  for  eidogj-  and  vr- 
tnperntiun  are  becoming  intelligible, 
an»i  the  consistency  of  the  liberal  press 
begins  to  be  apparent.     No  man  will 
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^-^mit  of  a  doubt»  that  the  indiviiliiul, 
^^Hainst  whom  the  inhibition  of  Arch- 
H^biop  Mag-ee  was  issuei],  wd»  the  de- 
f  inded  enemy  of  revealed  rtligioii,  aiiii» 
comequeniJ}%of  the  Protestant  Church. 
The  iliustfioiis  Prelate,  therefore,  wlio 
displiiceti  hiui  rendered  the  Church  a 
service.  The  opinions  of  dispassion- 
ate men  appear  made  up  that  Mr. 
Nolan  is  one  whose  exertions^  Roman 
Catholics  think,  wouhl  be  beneficial  to 
Protestantism — the  act  of  silencing  httn 
I  therefore  was,  in  iheir  judprment,  the 
^^^eprivin^  the  reforioed  religion  of  an 
HBfficicitt  minister.  To  complain  that 
^^Hlr.  Taylor  was  silenced  and  to  [jaoe- 
gyrisc  the  offering  an  indi sanity  to  Mr. 
Nolan,  are,  therefore,  acts  ascribable 
to  the  fame  consistent  policy. 

Let  it  be,  here,  clearly  understood, 
that  we  cunfinc  our  ubi^ervattons  within 
Ihe  letter  of  their  meaning.  We  in- 
sinuate nothing — we  suggest  nothing. 
We  atfirni,  and  \\p. cuntend,on  syfficicnt 
grounds,  that  Arehhisliop  Whutcly  is 
cnlo«cised  and  encouraged  by  the*  par- 
tizaits  of  Popery,  because  they  think  he 
hsA  done  injury  to  the  ProLcstant 
Church  ;  but  we  do  not  aay,  nor  have 
we  furmed  a  jml^ment  on  the  subject, 
j  Uiat  it  was  witli  a  design  t(*  injure  Pro- 
testantism, or  to  purchase  the  prsjise  of 
I  any  party,  Dr,  \\' halt- ly  performed  the 
act  in  winch  the  enemfes  of  his  church 
are  exulting.  We  shall  consider  im- 
partially what  the  Mo^t  Rev.  Frebte, 
tn  the  adnunistration  of  his  hi;!jrh  otTiee, 
has  thought  it  becoming  nf  him  to  do  ; 
we  shall  consider  such  reasons  as  have 
been  ofiicially  given  to  justify  his  ex- 
treme exercise  of  authority  \  we  feel  it 
within  our  province  to  advert  also  to 
the  consequences  likely  to  wait  upon  it  i 
but  into  the  motives  IVom  which  it  pro- 
ceeded, we  feel  our  inability  to  ])enc- 
Irate,  nor  do  we  think  ourselves  at  li- 
bertyeven  to  speculate  concerning  them. 
Premkiing,  therefore,  ihut  wherever  we 
are  constrained  to  complain  fif  the 
conduct  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Hc  shall  do  so  openly  ;  that  when  we 
do  not  directly  complain,  we  hold  it 

krtHi worthy  of  iIs  to  insinuate,  we  pro- 
dieed  fearlessly  with  our  review.  The 
CokKies  of  the  liberal  press  we  have  re- 
giraed  as  lights  whicn  served  to  shew 
the  tendrncj/ ot  ihe  Moit  Rev.  Prelate's 
act.  not  the  moiwet  IVora  which  it  pro- 
ceeded. A  very  brief  consideration  of 
the  diHicultics  bevelling  the  Church  of 
Rome  will  show  that  they  gave  correct 
tnielligcnce* 

It  IS  well  known,  that  doubts  which 
threaten  the  demolition  of  their  i^vstcni. 


have  been  widely  disseminated,  and 
have  been  deposited  in  the  minds  of 
many  o^  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of 
Ireland,  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
*' healing  measure'*  of  IB*29,  which  has 
tniide  the  country  sore,  had  the  power 
to  blnst  the  good  fruits  for  which  we 
were  tauifht  to  look  immediately  be- 
fore that  year,  althongh  it  certainly  had 
the  effect  of  cheeking  their  growth, 
and  of  defacing  those  maniiestations  of 
promise  which  encouraged  even  the 
superficial  and  the  distrustfnl  to  ex- 
pect them.  The  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  had  been  engaged  in  controver- 
sial discussions.  In  the  endeavour  to 
defend  their  church,  they  had  been 
frequently  constrained  to  abandon  and 
deny  her  principles  ;  their  assaults  upon 
the  Church  of  England  had  provolied 
replies  wliieh  taught  them  for  the  first 
time  that  antiquity  bore  testimony  in 
favour  of  that  pure  Faith  which  wasap* 
|)riived  by  Scripture  and  right  reason  i 
and  although  boldness  of  iisscrtion  and 
denial  olten  etcurcd  to  them  a  tempo- 
rary triumph  or  a  happy  escape,  it 
could  not  protect  them  iigaiitst  a  re- 
cnrrence  ol  thoujiht^  which  disturbed 
the  trust  with  which  they  relied  on 
their  church,  and  increased  their  re- 
verence for  the  great  rule  of  failh  and 
morals  with  which  they  had  become 
habituated  to  compare  it.  ITie  conse- 
quence was  beginning  to  be  apparent 
in  the  conduct  of  priests  and  peoplci 
when  the  political  measures  of  1829, 
interrupted  the  progress  of  religious 
discussion  by  giving  a  new  direction  to 
the  public  mind,  and  by  causing  the  in- 
terest of  argument  and  reasoning  to 
fade  in  the  more  commanding  splen- 
dor of  what  the  great  mass  oF  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  people  were  taught  to 
acknowledge  as  their  miraculous  de- 
liverance. 

An  interruption  of  what  bad  become 
a  popular  pursuit,  thus  produced,  could 
not  be  permanently  effectuuL  The  ex- 
citement to  which  sober  enquiry  had 
been  distasteful,  subsided,  and  the  in- 
terrupted studies  would  have  been  re- 
sumed, had  not  new  topics  of  agitation 
been  discovered  and  adopted*  In- 
stefid  of  meeting  the  advocates  of  Pro- 
testant ism  >  to  discuss  points  of  faith, 
the  priests  entered  into  associations  to 
discuss  anil  advance  political  interests, 
instead  uf  defending  the  doctrines  of 
their  own  church,  they  assailed  the 
tcmpomliitcf?  *>F  the  Protestant  estab- 
lish meni,  and  instead  of  appealing  to 
truth,  and  SciijJlurCt  and  righletmsness 
for  the  juijticc  ol  their  cause,  Ihey  ad- 
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dressed  themselves  to  the  pasf^ioiis  of  a 
miBguidecl  people,  to  men's  discontent, 
Bpd  onvy,  iiiid  uncharitiiblenesSp  aud 
Blrove,  by  such  auxdmnea.  to  mEiintain 
themselves  iii  The  station  of  puwer  to 
whieh  they  had  been  mised,  mid  to 
oveTthrtivv  u!l  obstaeleai  uhh^h  impedf-d 
them  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  ^l\\\ 
iii^:her  dnminlon,  or  menaeed  thtim 
with  insecurity  in  the  positions  they 
alTcady  oecopied.  But  reflection 
comes  to  till  men.  Such  a  ptdicy  was 
desperate.  It  was  impossible  tfiut  at 
limes  it  must  not  have  iippoared  to 
nianv  who  were  guided  by  it,  dishonest 
us  well  as  uiiceriain.  Many  a  jiriest 
must  have  thought  the  cause  bad  which 
WHS  driven  to  the  adu|*tion  of  such 
modes  of  deience,  Many  a  laic  must 
have  ft: It  that  the  hoa^ited  eharaeteris- 
tic  of  sanctity  had  been  ctfuced  from 
the  aspeet  <d  a  chun  li  who8<^  ministers 
were  engaged  in  m  unhoU'  practieest ; 
end  the  natural  result  ims  fulluwed,  in 
tlie  well-known  ilt^position  of  lOLiny  to 
remiunee  the  errors  uf  Rome,  in  the 
autual  withdrawal  of  many  Itiics  and 
eeeletiasiies?  from  her  eommunion,  aiifl 
in  the  doubts  which  it  Is  ascertained, 
have  been  awakened  in  the  minds  of 
multitudes  by  the  exertions  of  Protcs- 

,  tant  instrnctorst  and,  still  nntre,  by  the 
confessions  wliieb  their  own  cler^'-y 
have  made,  oi  the  methods  of  counter- 
acting the  efforts  of  their  antagonists, 
to  which  they  have  resorted. 

Of  all  the  incidents  which,  at  the 
game  time,  betray  the  unsoundness  of 
the  Chureb  of  Rome,  and  iucrease  the 
evil  of  her  condition,  the  mo&t  remurk- 
able  ami  tlie  most  dreaded  i^^  the  fre- 
quent withdrawal   of  priests   from  her 

I  coin  tun  nion.  The  injury  is  two-fold — 
the  alfections  of  some  i^o  after  the  ec- 

I  clesiastiea  who  have  departed — the  re- 
liance of  others  is  sluiken  in  the  eccle- 
siastics who  remain,  The  reformed 
priest  is  a  witness  against  the  church 
from  whieb  he  has  separated  ;  ami,  in 
proi»ortion  lo  the  frequency  of  such  se- 
paration?, will  be  the  facihty  with  which 
the  minds  of  men  may  be  drawn  into 
eonjccturcs  and  presages  of  new  eou- 
ver>ion5,  and  'he  deg:ree  in  which  the 
stability  of  their  dependance  will  be 
weakened  on  the  priests  who  have  nut 
vet  avowed  a  change.  When  a  con- 
gregation has  learned  that  a  vehement 
ftsserter  of  the  superiority  of  their 
eburch  has  joined  the  rjinks  of  those 
who  testify  against  it,  some  auuaig  thera 
viill  be  led  to  believe  in  the  jjossibility 
ibat  his  snccessor  may  also  change ; 
and,  gradually,  something  like  distrust 


will  spread,  whether  the  confessional  or 

the  sacrifice  of  the  altar  may  not  have 
been  in  voided  by  uncertuinties  and 
doubts,  such  as  disturb  the  inientioti  of 
the  offteiuting:  priest  and  mar  the  sacra* 
ment.  We  do  not  set  this  down  us  in 
itself  a  severe  injuiy  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  we  re^^^ird  it  as  one  of  the 
approaches  by  which  doul>t  may  enter 
into  bcr  citadeb  It  will  furnish  »n 
occasion  for  thftug^ht  atid  enquiry  and 
speculation,  and  \aitl,  to  many  miiidti, 
su*fgest  consequences  arising  out  of 
Romish  doctrine,  by  which  their  un- 
soundness will  be  rendered  more  a|>- 
prehcnsihle  than  by  the  scriptural  tes- 
timonies which  condemn  them. 

It  requires  little  sagacit}"  to  deter- 
mine what  should,  and  what  tuu«t  be 
the  policy  of  the  Church  ol  Rome  in 
this  emerc^ency.  Whatever  can  di*- 
piira^e  the  teslimony  of  reformed 
priests  who  Ijear  witness  against  her  ; 
\ihatever  is  likely  to  deter  waverer* 
from  rcnrmuciny  her  authority,  atid  at- 
tachiug  tiiemseUes  to  those  who  ha*e 
gone  out  from  her,  she  must  imtumjly 
hold  desirable.  The  inbil>ition  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dui)lin,  and  the  reasons 
assigned  for  it  serves  to  both  uses. — 
To  ull  who  respect  the  authority  or 
judgment  of  the  IMost  Rev.  Prelate,  it 
damages  the  authority  of  Mr,  Nolan*s 
teaching — to  those  who,  within  the 
Church  of  Rome  In  profession,  a^d 
estranged  from  it  in  belief,  meditate 
upon  the  course  they  will  pursue,  it 
utters  a  ihssuLisive  from  the  making  a 
good  conieasion.  They  are  wise  in 
iheir  generation,  therefore,  who  afn 
plaud  the  cunduet  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  and  pour  their  invectives  on 
the  reformed  priest,  Mr.  Nolan. 

There  might  have  been  one  tin- 
avoidable  drawback  on  the  satisfaction 
uith  which  the  radical  press  lent  itself 
to  the  defence  of  a  Protestant  Arch- 
bishop. U  might  have  done  so  under 
circumstances  which  involved  a  defence 
of  the  church  in  which  he  was  a  rtder. 
To  vindicate  cpisropal  authority  from 
calumnious  as pe rations,  to  assert  the 
duty  of  submission  to  canonical  go- 
vern ment,  might  have  become  a  neces- 
siry  part  of  the  duly  undertaken  by  the 
men  who  discontinued  their  assaults  on 
Mr,  Nolan,  only  while  they  panegy> 
rised  the  judge  who  bad  exposed  him 
to  their  fury.  Thi.i;  would  have  been  a 
distressing  necessity.  It  would  not 
perhaps  have  released  the  sufferer  frotn 
bis  tormentors,  but  it  would,  to  some 
little  extent  havcabatedthegratificalion 
with  which  they  dealt  their  blows,  and 
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burled  their  foul  mlsBiles  at  him.  The 
maiiher  in  which  the  Archbitthop 
thought  proper  to  proceed — the  ground 
on  which  he  justifies  his  proceedings — has 
enabled  the  adversaries  of  the  Church 
to  enjoy  their  ireedoai  uithaut  ulloy» 
There  is  no  necessary  cniinection  be- 
tween the  vindicJition  of  Dr,  Whiitdy, 

fitid  a  defence  of  the  episcopal  order - 

There  i*  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  a 
eulogy  on  his  Archiepiscopal  judg- 
ment, without  ascrihtijy^  authority  to 
tlie  canon*  by  which  his  cicci:Jions 
should  be  g-overned.  In  short,  a  Ro- 
mau  Catholic  may  praise  the  late  in- 
hibition with  its  accompanyiufT  com- 
raentarVi  because  it  not  only  restrained 
a  preaclier  whom  In!  dreadud,  but  cast 
dispHraf^ement  also  on  the  head^  of  the 
Proioiant  Church;  because^  in  his 
judgment,  the  Prelate  who  proclaimed 
the  i^'norance,  and  censured  the  pre^ 
sumptKiri,  and  punished  the  disc^bedi- 
euce  of  tlje  convert  irom  i\ipery,  be- 
trayed in  his  own  acts,  unacijUuiutEince 
with  the  canons  according^  to  which  it 
behoved  him  to  rule,  disregard  for  the 
judgment  of  those  whose  authority  he 
wts  hound  to  respect,  and  a  fixed  de- 
tirrmlnation  to  take  his  own  m  ill  and 
wisdom,  us  more  trust-wortliy  guides, 
that  the  spirit  of  those  laws  by  which 
churcii  government  is  edifyin^ly  con- 
ducted. The  Human  Catholic  may  be 
lavish  of  encominm^  because,  as  it  seems 
to  him,  the  blow  aimed  at  the  repnta- 
tiofi  of  the  convert  was  bo  awkwiirilly 
levelled,  that  Protestant  discipline  must 
take  hurt  from  (L  We  shall  see  whe- 
ther such  an  anticipation  is  ground-- 
less. 

Atthonj^h  the  terms  of  the  inhibition 
against  Mr,  Nolan  miiy  be  fimiiliur  to 
imr  reader's  memory,  we  think  it  not 
nns'iitid)h\  for  muny  reasons  to  give  it 
a  place  in  our  pages  :— ^ 

**  I^ifllDXTIOX. 

•*  Ridinrd,  by  Divinu  ProviJenLij, 
Ar\Hihi»hop  f^fDuhiin^  Primate  imd  Me- 
Iropotitan  of  Iri^land,  and  Bishop  ii\^ 
GUnJt*lat;h,  to  alt  and  f-iogularclerk'sauti 
literittd  (lersont  wjthfn  our  dioct^iies  of 
DuUtiti  Mftd  Gliinddagh,  pri'cting. — 
Whereas  \ho  Rev.  L.  J.  Nolan  hath 
takfn  upon  him^lf  to  ofliciate  in  p«rfurm- 
iog  divjne  offices  in  the  piirish  cburrhesor 
Ltiaio  Rtid  S;iint  John,  within  our  btiid 
<JioeM9ant)  jurisdiction,  without  our  li- 
r«*n»e  cir  authority,  conti-nry  to  the  iawi 
and  canout  of  the  Church  of  IruUud,  in 
that  CKstf  made  and  provided  :  Wr,  then.'- 
fuftj  by  thfte  present*,  striclly  char^'*  imd 
commnud  yotu  that  you  inhibit  piitemp- 
turdy  tlia  said  L.  J.   Nolan,  whom  we 


also,  by  the  l#Dor  of  these  presents,  in. 
hi  hit  timt  he  pr««ume  not  to  preach,  or 
ptiriorm  any  other  clerical  office  within 
our  Hiiid  dtocest*!^  and  jurisdiction,  without 
our  special  lict*nse  and  uulhorily  first  hiid 
and  obtmnedl,  under  (laiu  of  the  law  and 
conti*m}.»t  thi»r<?of;  and  tiutt  you  certify 
to  u?^»or  our  V Loir- General,  or  some  other 
judge  conipf  tent  in  this  behidt^  what  you 
sbidl  do  ifi  ihe  premises,  toguthvr  with 
theiM}  presentN.  Dat€tl  under  our  Ar- 
chicpiscoptd  Sl^hI,  the  eightei.'nth  day  of 
Novum  her,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eiglit  hundred  aud  thirty- 
six* 

(Seal,)    »' RrcHARD  Dt;sL[N. 
*<  John  Samuels, 

"  Beputjr  Registrar," 

Before  we  offer  any  observations  on 
the  substantial  matter  of  this  docu- 
ment, we  think  it  right  to  enter  our 
protest  against  what  we  conceive  to  be 
a  very  objectionable  form  of  expression. 
Mr.  Nolan  tt  alleg-ed  offence  u  declared 
to  be  **  contrary  to  the  laws  and  canons 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland."  We  would 
ask  respectfully,  vvlmt  is  liie  **  Church 
of  Ireland?"  I*  it  a  Church,  in  its 
coitslitutinn,  charaeter,  doctrine,  or 
discipline, tlilierent  Irorn  the  est<tblished 
church  of  theiatj:  rii'aluis  ?  As  we  read 
the  oth  article  of  Unionj  it  runs  thus — 

•'  That  thu  Churches  of  Entrlnnd  nnd 
Ireland,  ua  umv  hy  law  catabhshed,  **  be 
united  into  oitn  Protentant  Episcopal 
Church,  to  be  catted  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Irehindf  and  the  doctrine, 
wonihip,  discipline,  nnd  govern ment  of 
the  $Htd  United  ("liurrh  shall  be,  and 
ahnll  remain  in  full  force  for  ever,  as  the 
snui©  are  now  by  law  eittiiblij^hed  for  Ihe 
Church  of  Engkml,  &c.  &c.  &c/' 

Sucii  in  the  article  of  Union.  We 
ask — are  the  laws  and  canons  which 
Mr,  Nokin  has  transgresse'd*  diliertnt 
from  those  of  this  United  Church  ? — 
If  they  are,  we  propose  aiiothcr  ques- 
tion— was  it  rijj^lit  that  he  trhonhl  be 
judged  by  them  *;'  Arc  they  thes^mc  ? 
Are  the  times  such  as  Justify  an  ahart- 
doiimcnt  of  the  afKfjcll:iiion  to  which 
tlie  Church  in  Ireland  lias  become  en- 
titled? h  it  right  »o  foniliaiize  the 
public  niittd  tt»  the  idc^ti  ot  a  sc]>arution 
belNVhcn  ehorclies  whlt*h  biivc  bi-eo,  so 
far  as  law!^  have  power,  indissobibly 
united  ?  We  kno\i  thiit  something 
mjy  be  said  respecting  adherence  to 
form.  We  have  no  opporhinity  of 
couipiring  the  form  8>f  iniiihitioii  i>- 
sned  ui^ain-t  Mr.  Ta\  lor  with  that  of 
which  we  now  comidain.  We  can^ 
however,  irAaginet  that  nn  inadvertence 
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may  have  beeo  committed  ta  18:22, 
wbit^h,  iu  lB}(y,  It  iii  much  more  difli- 
cult  to  excuse  ;  and  we  earnestly  liope 
that  the  heads  of  the  church,  ii'lheif 
iriterpusition  lie  neccsjaryi  will  rectify 
Bii  error  which  should  iiut  at  any  lime 
liave  hccTi  pt-Tmitted,  hut  which  the 
temper  of  ihe  |> resent  day  lendcrii  pe- 
(Miliarly  obnoxious  lo  eeiisure.  In 
times  when  a  mitiister  of  the  crown 
can  rciir  up  his  scheme  of  municipal 
rctorm  ou  an  assntjiption  that  in  every 
thing  by  which  legislation  should  be 
Hrti*eted,  there  is  sameness  in  the  coti- 
dilion  and  circumstances  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  while  his  aecDmpariy- 
iug  measure  of  Church  Reform  is  baised 
on  the  recognition  of  a  difference  and 
discrepancy  arnounliiig  to  not  less  than 
irnconcileabh*  oppositioUp  it  wtmhl  be 
well  to  have  provided  that  no  Tig-cllius 
ttf  iaw-roukcrt — no  present  or  future 
Lord  John  Kus!<ell™5honld  avail  him- 
self of  the  |>recedent  set  by  an  Afch* 
bishop  of  Dublin  as  his  excuse  for  for- 
getting'' that  the  Protest  Lint  Church  in 
Ireland  had  not  become  disentitled  to 
the  protective  groaraotee  assured  to  it 
in  the  articles  of  the  b'jLrislative  union, 

Bnt  to  come  to  the  more  suhstiin- 
tial  matter  ofthe  inhibition.  It  alleges 
iliat  the  Kev,  1j.  J.  No]  tin  hns  taken 
upon  him  to  otliciate  in  the  dioeese  of 
Dublin,  without  authority  or  license 
from  the  Archbishop,  **  contrary  to  the 
laws  and  canons  of  the  church,''  This 
is  to  be  regarded  either  as  a  general 
proposition,  tidirmiug  that  a  stranger 
officiating  in  the  diocese  of  DubliOi 
without  license  from  the  Archbishop, 
transgreflses,  and  infringes  the  canons, 
oriteontem[i!ate9somepeculiarityinhis 
particular  instance,  by  which  Mr.  Noltin 
was  rendered  culfiable.  In  either  case 
we  think  his  Grace  took  an  erroneous 
view  of  the  subject*  In  the  eirplana- 
tion  which  haa  been  given,  (we  believe 
otHclally)  of  bis  procedure,  we  have 
certainly  seen  nothing  to  satisfy  us 
that  he  did  not  act  under  a  miscon- 
ception. 

That  a  stranger  officiating  in  Dub- 
lin is  not  accounted  a  transgressor  of 
eeclesialieal  rule,  although  he  has  not 
sought  or  obtained  a  license  or  autbo- 
rity*  from  the  Arch  bis  bop,  the  fre- 
quency of  such  ministration?  renders 
abundantly  manifest.  Nor  is  usage  at 
variance  w  ith  the  canons  of  the  Church, 
which  direct,  not  thatastrangcr  shall  ob- 
tain  authority  from  thebishopof  the  dio- 
cese in  which  he  performs  an  occasional 
ofiice»but  that  he  be  licensed  by  the  dio- 
cetau  to  whom  his  canonical  obedience 


is  primarily  due.     The  canon*  hem 

reference  directly  to  the 

which  a  stranger  must  [m» 

that  he    be   pertmttcd    to   pertbrm   i 

clerical   office,  are  two,  the  ddth  atid 

39th*     The  latter  enjoins  timt, 

"  Neither  the  minister,  churchwardens^ 
or  other  oiicert  of  any  puruchial  or  eoU 
Icgiate  churrh,  &h«1l  suffiir  any  straager 
to  preat'Ii  unto  the  people  in  tbetr 
churches,  except  they  know  bini  to  be 
KufficUniltj  auUiorUed  iKertto  as  is  aj^f$- 

And  the  **  aforesaid'*  auihorily  is  de- 
clared, in  the  preceding  canon,  to  be, 

"  The  tefttimony  of  thu  bishop  of  ihi 
diocese,  or  ordinary  of  tlie  place,  as  afore- 
said, whence  ih^y  came,  in  writing,  4>f 
their  honesty,  ability,  and  conformity  |e 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  tho  Church  of 
Ireland." 

All  this  is  rational  and  tntelUgible* 
The  ministers  and  officers  uf  each 
parochitti  or  colle^iaie  church  are  rc» 
fciponstble  for  the  tluetiiucs  which  <hall 
be  preached  in  their  rtspective  jmlpits. 
If  they  invite  sirangcrs  to  oHiciate, 
they  are  bound  lo  see  iliat  they  select 
persuijs  duly  quali lied;  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  incumbent  upon  theoi  to  pn>- 
cure,  not  a  license  from  I  he  bishop  of 
the  diocese  in  which  their  offices  arc 
heltt,  but  to  have  assurdiice  that  the 
stranger  has  been  duly  authorised  li» 
otiiciate  in  the  place  from  whence  he 
came*  In  a  word,  the  ministers  am] 
officers  of  the  church  may  admit 
strangers  to  officiate  under  cerLata 
specified  restrictions.  The  canous 
which  limit  their  power,  by  prohibit- 
ing them  from  iniroducing  improper 
persons  to  their  pulpits,  recognise 
and  secure  their  right  to  avail  tneoi- 
selves  of  the  services  of  such  miiiii 
as  are  not  canonically  disqualified. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
stranger  solicited  by  the  minister  of  a 
Dublin  church  to  preach  in  hia  pulpit, 
does  not  necessarily  violate  the  canons 
by  accepting  the  invitation.  He  is 
justified  in  assuming  that  he  would 
not  have  been  requested  to  officiate 
if  any  local  regulation  excluded  him ; 
if  it  were  necessary  to  obtain  a  special 
permission  from  the  diocesan,  he  Is 
justified  in  assuming  that  it  should  be 
sought,  not  by  him,  hot  by  the  minister 
of  the  place ;  and  that,  indeed,  had  not 
such  a  permission  been  generally  un- 
derstood, or,  in  that  particular  im^tonce 
obtained,  he  wouhl  not  have  rcceivetl 
the  invitation  to  officiate.     As  lo  titv 
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ciooDS,  he  knowM  that  I  hey  do  not 
reqiiire  nf  Uim  to  obtain  aJi  ejilsctipal 
sanction  |o  his  preaching  otlier  than 
I  hilt  uhidi  he  hus  received  from  the 
liishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  he  hr>ld3 
hit  cure  or  preferment.  So  much  lor 
the  question  as  tt^ecting  strangers 
gjeuerallj.  We  shall  now  e/Jiisider  it 
M  it  may  be  effected  by  peculiarities 
tn  the  recent  case  of  inhihiiion. 

l^ir.  Nolan,  it  appears,  about  three 
years  stncet  having  withdrawn  from  the 
Church  of  Rom p,  applied  to  the  Arch- 
bii^hup  of  Dublin,  requesting  employ- 
ment in  his  Grace's  tiiocese.  The  up- 
(ilic^tion  was  entertained,  and  Mr* 
NoUn  was  reiniircd  to  undergo  an  vx- 
afuination,  lor  the  purjioae  of  ascer- 
taining his  competency  to  discbarge 
clerical  dnties.  He  did  not  succeed 
ITI  obtaining  the  Archbishops  appro- 
bation, and  was  accordingly  refused 
} permission  to  officiate.  His  Grace, 
lowever,  did  not  hid  Mr.  Nolan  de* 
spw ;  be  pointed  out  to  him  a  course 
01  cludy,  and  declared  bis  willingness 
lo  admit  him,  when  better  prepared,  to 
ti  re-examination.  So  far  the  conduct 
c^th«  Archbishop  may  have  been  con- 
lUteat  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
interetits  of  religion,  and  witli  a  bene- 
volent consideration  for  the  individual 
whom  he  pronounced  deficient  in 
tcriptural  knowledge.  Of  all  this  we 
are  officially  informed.  We  are  fur- 
ther instructed,  that  Mr.  No)<tn  was 
recently  refused  permission  to  officiate 
in  DabliD,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
been  found  incompetent  when  he  was 
formerly  examined,  and  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  had  not  bad 
an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  that 
he  bad  so  benefitted  by  his  Grace*s 
eounscl  as  to  have  become  capable  of 
dis<;harg'iDg  clericitt  duties  with  ad- 
vantage. We  subjoin  the  document 
in  which  this  explanation  is  given  with 
aulhoriry^ 

^VrOe MdUarqf  Samtdtn'  Ifew^LetUr^ 

*•  Nov.  26,  1830. 
**  Sib, — Many  statements  and  remarks 
haviog  appeJ4r«d  in  various  news|m|icns 
relative  to  Mr.  Nolnn,  who  has  hevn  m- 
kibited  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dulih'n 
fitnn  officiating  iu  bis  diocese,  we  ob- 
terve  that  the  Imnsnction  in  question  is 
aivumed  to  have  somo  connexion  with 
the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Nolan's  having 
b«en  fonuerlf  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest, 
and  that  accordingly  the  whole  matipr  is 
mixed  up,  more  or  less,  with  Roman 
Catholic  controversy.  We  think  it  right, 
iberafore,  to  andeceiv'e  the  public  a«  to 


the  point  by  a  simple  statement  of  fnrU, 
which  have  come  under  our  knowletlge, 
Tb«  transaction  alluded  lo  is,  in  reality, 
totally  unconnected  with  any  llditg  re- 
in ting  to  Ol«  church  of  Roine»  in  it«  doc- 
trines, or  to  its  membersj  considerrd  as 
such.  The  Archbishop  proceeded)  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner  in  which  he, 
and  it  h  io  be  prewuro«d  every  other 
Bishop  would,  in  the  CMU^se  of  im  indi- 
vidoal  bron^bt  up  *^ither  in  the  Protes- 
tant or  Roman  Catholic  persuasion. 
Mr.  Nolan  having  some  time  ago  ap- 
peared before  the  Archbishop,  applying 
for  some  clericJil  iippointment,  wfi*»  found 
on  e^aminHtion  not  to  posseBs  tbat  know- 
ledge which  is  r<?q aired  fur  nmdidntoi  for 
Holy  Orders.  His  Grace  was  of  coarw 
obliged  to  decline  giving  him  at  that 
time  wbiit  would  be  equivalent  to  or- 
dinEition,  permisi^tion  to  odiciiite  its  n 
clergyman.  The  Arebhii^bopiit  the  same 
tirnti  pointed  out  a  course  of  fttudy,  nnd 
exprenaed  his  readiness  to  admit  him  to  a 
re-examination  when  better  prepared.  In 
an  interview  w^ith  us  lately,  Mr.  Nolan 
admitted  tbat  be  wes  iirnorant  of  the 
Scriptures  at  the  period  of  that  examina- 
tioup  and  that  the  Arcbhibbop  bad  acted 
rightly  in  refusing  him  leave  to  preach. 
H«  added  that  since  that  period  he  had 
acquired  religious  knowledge.  Of  this 
tb«  Archbishop  bad  no  opportunity  of 
judging,  Mr.  Nolan  having  never  pre- 
sented himself  a  secood  time  to  his  Grace. 
When,  therefore,  Mr.  Nolan  commenced 
preaching  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  after 
having  been  refused  permission  as  above 
itated,  it  became  necessary,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  diiect  an  inhibition  against 
him»  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
any  topics  introducei]  or  de»igned  to  ho 
introduced  in  his  disiourse^,  and  without 
reference  to  any  popular  rommotion, 
actual  or  apprehended,  Tlie  V'lliole 
transjictinn  was,  as  we  have  before  said, 
from  first  to  last,  totally  um;ont)ccti'd 
with  any  question  between  Rtrman  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants,  We  rtMnain,  your 
obedient  humble  ssrvauts. 

*'  ChaRLEH  DlCKENSOh', 

«*  James  Wjlsok, 
ChaiTilailm  to  the  ArchbLstjop  of  DutilSn, 

This  must  be  regarded  as  a  docu* 
meiit  of  importance.  Answerinfli'  as  it 
docs  for  the  motives  by  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  was  influenced, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  was  buIj- 
mitted  to  his  Grace's  inspection.  In- 
deed it  would  imply  a  degree  of  su- 
pine indifference,  of  which  we  should 
be  sorry  to  accuse  the  Archhi*hop,  were 
be  to  permit  such  a  stafen^ent  to  go 
forth  to  the  public  wiihont  his  consent 
and  approbation.     It  prorri^tes  to  de- 
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clftfe  with  authority  what  were,  and 
I  what  were  not,  hia  views  in  issiiiii»  the 
>  iohihitiou — it  records  an  ackBowleti^e- 
raent  tVorn  Mr,  Nolan,  that  when  the 
Aruhbbhop  ^irunounced  him  iiicom* 
petent  to  discharge  clerical  duties 
with  prtmriety,  (which  wns,  as  Mr, 
Nolan  atnrms,  two  years  anti  seven 
months  siuL'c)  his  Grace  was  jn^tiHed 
,  in  denying  him  peTinirision  to  i>fficiate — 
ami  it  exhihiiE  an  upiyion  as  ht'ld  by 
I  his  Grace  of  Dublin  and  his  ciiaplains, 
in  which  we  tondly  hiipe  no  other 
I  bishop  and  chanlains  in  the  united 
Church  of  Kngkiud  and  I  re b  ml  will 
be  found  to  purticipate.  We  du  not 
wisli  to  hr  cunsoriuuj*  in  our  observa- 
tions. We  do  not  wi^h  to  inflict,  eiren 
hud  we  the  power,  utineccs'?ary  pain. 
For  one  of  the  parties  whusc^  name  has 
become  connected  wiih  thid  nnhappy 
transaction!  we  have  Inn;;  entertained 
feelings  of  respect  and  affection,  from 
vhich  it  would  be  very  pairdul  to  U3 
to  be  severed  ;  but,  aa  we  impute  no 
blami!  to  the  holders  of  the  opinion^ 
hev  have  coura<jf>ously  and  can- 
ny, beciiuse  unnecessarily*  avowed 
,  we  will  not  think,  that  any  private 
feeling'  can  be  embittered  by  entering 
a  protest  ajj^ainst  it,  in  n:*pectful  terms, 
but  iu  the  stroi]|re?t  uleo  which  our 
temperate  vocabnltiry  can  supply  j  be- 
cause uf  what  we  Ijflieve  to  be  its  un- 
sound nci^s  in  doctrine,  and  its  mo.it 
injurious  tendency* 

The  opinion  to  which  we  feel  thus 


constrained  to  advert,  is  that  which  \s 
expressetl  in  the  following  words — 
"  what  would  have  been  eqnwnlent  to 
ordhwtiun^  [lermission  to  officiate  as  n 
clerirynian.''  The  meaning  of  this  ex- 
pression is  either  general,  that  per- 
mission from  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
to  any  persoii  ia  eqnivalent  to  ordina- 
tion»  or  it  is  limited,  and  intituates  the 
value  of  such  pernii'^sion  if  tfiven  to 
the  individual  who  then  sought  it»  Mr. 
L.  J.  Nolan.  In  either  sense,  we  con- 
tend, the  expression  is  ineorrecL  The 
permission  of  the  Archbishop  would 
not  Jn  any  case  whatever,  he  equivalent 
to  ordination,  Dfliberately  to  alfirtri 
that  it  would,  indicates  a  very  eica^- 
gerated  notion  of  the  Archbishop'^ 
power,  or  denotes  a  very  inadequate 
coujprehen'iion  of  the  solemn  rite  of 
ordinkition.*  Power  to  aduiinister,  and 
permission  to  othcialc,  are,  iu  truth, 
jtrivileges  altog:ether  diBtinet  and  inde- 
])endent  of  each  other.  The  ooe  is 
derived  through  the  imp«»firtion  of 
hands  in  ordination — the  other  U  con* 
ferred  at  the  will  of  the  ordinary,  bjr 
his  licen^ic.  The  one  is  a  power  w  htch 
abides  with  the  iiKlividual  on  whotn  It 
has  been  bestowed,  so  tliat  by  do 
human  aathority  can  !ie  divest  himself 
of  it — the  other  is  ti  ris^ht  which  may 
be  resigned  at  will,  and  of  which  for  a 
variety  of  causes,  the  possi'ssor  may 
be  deprived.  The  one  imprints  an 
indelible  chjraeter^ — the  other  assigns 
an  office  of  which  the  !i older  tmiy^  be- 


•  **  Miaisleral  power  is  a  mark  of  sepiirationj  because  it  severeth  them  that  have  it 
from  other  men,  and  maketh  a  special  order»  consecrated  unto  I  he  service  of  the  M<j«t 
Uigh,  in  things  wherewith  others  niny  not  meddle.     Their  difference,  therefore,  from 

'  other  men  i*  in  that  they  iiru  n  distinct  onlur.  So  Tttrtullian  cnlleth  them.  Aini 
St.    Pnul    himself,  dividing  the  body    of  the  Church    of  Chris>t  into  two   moieti^* 

'  mimeth  the  one  piirt  titiLTitr^  which  is  ns  mneh  as  to  say  the  order  of  the  laity^  the  op- 
posite part  whtsreunto  wu  iu  like  sort  t«rm  the  order  of  God's  clergy,  tind  the  spirituid 
pciwer  which  he  hath  given  theim,  ih?  powi?r  of  tljeir  order,  so  far  forth  as  the  aHmti 
conaisteth  in  tho  baru  exocutioa  ni  holy  things,  called  properly  the  afTair^f  of  God ; 
for  of  the  power  of  their  juriodicttou  over  men's  persons  we  are  to  apt-'uk  in  ihe  booka 
fotlowifig.  They  xvhich  hnve  once  received  this  power  may  not  think  to  put  it  off 
or  on  like  a  cloak,  aa  the  weather  fierwth,  to  take  it»  reject,  and  ri'sumo  it  ui  oft  as 
tbcmaelvci  list ;  of  which  protUne  imd  impious  contempt  these  tutter  tunes  havu 
jieidtid}  as  of  other  kindb  of  iniquity  and  aprntacy — stmage  examples.  Bat  let  theni 
know,  which  put  tlieir  hand  unto  tldii  plough,  ihnt  cure  consecr»lud  unto  God,  th»y 
are  mada  his*  peculiar  inheritance  lor  ever.  Stispen^ion*  nniy  stop,  and  dogradutiuns 
utterly  cut  off  the  use  or  ex4?rd»e  of  power  bcforu  given  ;  but  voluntarily  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  man  to  isep^rate  and  pull  asunder  what  Goil  by  his  aathority  coupleth. 
So  tluit  although  there  may  he  through  this  desvrt  def^nidation,  its  there  be  causu  of 
ju»t  scparution  after  matrimotiy  ;  yet  if  (as  sometimes  it  doth)  restitution  to  former 
di)!nity,  or  reconciliation  alter  hrciieh  doth  hnppen,  neither  doth  the  one  nor  ilie 
other  ever  iterate  tlie  lirst  knot;  much  less  is  it  necessary,  which  some  have  urged, 
concerrning  the  reordinalion  «f  such,  as  olliers  in  times  more  corrupt  did  consecrate 
heretofore — which  error,  already  rjuelled  by  St.  Jerome,  doth  not  now  require  any 
other  refutalioo/' — Uoahcfs  EecksiasHcal  PuHhj,  Book  5. 
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eorae  dispossessed,  [n  what  gensc, 
thenf  can  permiasion  to  officiate  and 
ordiiimtioii  be  tenneij  i*c|mvaleiit  c' 
•  If  permission  to  offiniuLe  as  a  clergy- 
I^An  be  ec^iiivuli'nt  ta  ortriotttiutu  orui- 
nution  Is  unnecr*sarv^  Bui  die  Church 
of  Ejiglmid  tltelares  that  no  man  who 
litis  not  bevu  duly  ordaiuedi  shall  pre- 
sume to  oHiciiite, 

'*  No  iDRU  »1ifltl  be  accounted,  or  takuti 
to  be  a  lawful  biihop^  prie&tt  or  dencort 
in  the  united  Church  of  England  and 
Irelaiiil,  or  sufferud  lo  executo  any  of  tlie 
said  functions,  except  he  be  called,  tried, 
examiutid,  and  admitted  th^reunto^  av- 
corcling  to  the  form  hereafter  followmj;, 
or  hath  before  had  Episcopal  ordination 
or  cotii4ecratioD.''^5o«*  of  Common 
Prayer — pre/ace  to  the  form  and  manner 
of  making,  ordaining^  ^'C.  ^"c. 

If  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  would 
admit  li  person iiot  thus  qualiiied  to 
o^ciaie  as  a  clergyman,  we  (h>  not 
hesitate  to  uttirm  that  he  would  in  so 
doiDg^  transgrei^s  the  lasvs  of  his  chureb. 
If  he  re<(uire  ordination  a**  an  iiidir?- 
petisible  pre-requisite  to  his  granting 
inch  permission,  he  cannot,  rationally, 
tiecount  *'permii»siou'^  au  equivalent 
for  what  it  cannot  rcprestiiit,  for  what 
it  presupposes,  for  that  of  which  it  can- 
not supply  the  abs*'nce  or  want.  It 
it  dear,  then,  that  in  the  ordinary  ami 
general  sense  of  tiic  term^,  it  won  Id  he 
a  very  grave  error  to  pronounce  "  per- 
mission to  oilictatef  equivalent  to  or- 
dmation," 

Is  there  any  sttch  peculiarity  in  the 
circumstances  or  condition  of  Mr, 
NoUn,  Hi  justify  the  use  of  sueh 
expressions,  if  limited  to  his  particular 
case  ?  It  would  appear  to  us  that  the 
litQitatioD  rather  serves  to  render  the 
incorrectness  more  manifest.  The 
Areiibishop  of  Dublin  regarded  that 
geiitlemnn  either  as  a  layman  or  an 
ecclesiastic  ;  as  an  individual  seeking 
admission  into  priest's  orders,  or  as 
one  who  had  been  alrearly  ordained. 
If  he  accounted  Mr.  Nolan  a  layman, 
his  case  is  of  the  kind  which  has  been 
already  considered.  We  need  not  re- 
iiim  to  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
Grace  regarded  him  a«  a  pcrsrm  in 
ortJcrs,  he  mntit  have  known,  surety, 
that  he  did  niit  a  second  litnc  rtquire 
ordination,  in  order  to  his  engaging  in 
clerical  dmics.  Why  should,  therefore, 
the  grace  to  be  accorded  to  him  be 
pronounced  equivalent  to  ordination? 
Had  it  been  described  as  supplemental, 
I  conferring  a  right  to  exercise  powers 
ithMo^ed  by  ordination,  we  could  un- 


derstand; and  would  acknowledge  its 
propriety.  But  to  affirm  that  an  equi- 
valent for  ordination  was  granted  to,  or 
was  withheld  from*  one  who  had 
already  received  that  of  which  it  was 
the  equivalent,  is  not  to  speak  ration- 
ally;  it  is,  indeed,  to  pronounce  that  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Xolan,  the  permission 
sought  and  refused  was  wholly  soper- 
fiuuus,  because  its  use  was  thjt  it 
should  serve  as  an  equivalent  for  or- 
dination, and  he  had  already  been 
ordained. 

Tliere  is  another  supposition  hv 
whicli  which  the  etfieac^y  ascribed  to 
"  permission*'  might  he  rendered  iu- 
telligihle,  namrly,  that  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  is  invt^sred  with 
a  species  of  dispensing  [lower^accord- 
inir  to  which  he  can  supersede  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  C'hurch,  can  disregard 
the  book  of  common  prayer,  and  hy 
his  siuiple  "sic  volo"  convey  all  the 
power  and  authority  imparted  in  the 
rite  of  ordinatioti.  But  we  are  per- 
suaded that  no  such  power  will  be  as- 
serted on  his  Graces  behalf,  and  ac- 
cordinj^Iy,  we  conclude  that  the  [>ro- 
po:aitton  on  which  we  have  been  com- 
menting h  in  itself  untrue,  and  that  no 
[•rivilcges  belungiiig  to  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  no  peculi- 
arities in  the  case  of  Mr.  Nolan  furnish 
an  exeuiie  for  it. 

Perhaps,  altliough  not  correctly  ex- 
pressed, the  proposition  has  an  in- 
telligible meaning.  We  shall  recite 
the  sentence  preceding  that  in  which 
the  censurable  expression  occurs. 

*'  Mr.  Nolan  having  some  lirae  agtt 
appeared  before  tlit!  Archbishop,  applying 
fur  some  clerical  appointment,  was  lound 
on  examination  not  to  puiiifiess  llint  know-* 
kdge  which  m  requisite  for  a  candidate 
for  holy  orders."' 

Then  follows  tlie  objectionable  pas- 
sage^— 

"  Hi«  Grac*  was  ot  course  obliged  to 
decline  giving  him  at  that  time  whfit 
wouiti  have  been  equivahmt  tu  vrdinatiotit 
permisbioii  to  officiate  as  a  clitrgymnn.'* 

It  is  possible  that  the  term  '*  equi- 
vjlent"  may  have  been  designed  to 
convey  no  more  emphatic  idea,  and 
have  been  used  in  no  higher  setise  than 
to  intimate  that  permission  lo  officiate 
woidd  be  as  effectual  a  recognition  of 
Mr.  Nolan's  competency  to  discharge 
clerical  duties,  as  that  which  takes 
place  when,  under  other  circumstant'es, 
a  candidate  is  admitted  to  holy  orders. 
In  the  ceremonial  of  ordination  tliere 
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It  a  solemn  attcatation  given  to   tbe 
learning'  ami    ^adly   conversation    of 
tlinse    persons    who    are    canJidates, 
There  ii  also  a  solenm  service,  holy 
mid  e<iTiiest  prayers,  and  the  appointed 
[  imposition    of  hkinds  tliroii^h    which 
[graced   are   sought   ;ind    imparted    to 
f  those  who  tire  comoii^sioiied  to  preach 
God*s  wordt  and  to  u<lniiifHter  sacra- 
I  litents.     irit  be  th€  htihit  orhia  Grace 
'  the  Archbishop  to  think  or  speak  with 
I  slitrht  regard  of  the  deep  spiritnalitiea 
I  of  ordination,  and  if  his  thou^rhis  are 
accustomed  to  rest  on  the  public  noli- 
iication  of    the  cantliilates"    worth,  as 
I  Uiat  which  is  alone,  or  principally,  iriv- 
I  |)ortant,  we  can    understand    that  the 
I  word    "equivalent*"  has    been  iJelibe- 
tutely    employed — the   ceremonial    uf 
»  ordination,  and  the  forms  of  pcrnusston 
1  baving,  according  to  his  Grace's  judge- 
ment, one  nieaniniBr ;  but  if  iie  believe 
I  ihe  elevatin*:;  and  suhdtiing^  service  by 
;  which  the  Church  sets  apart  an  order 
of  men   to  minister  before   the   Lord, 
[and  si]p]tlicatej  that    he  will    bestow 
upon  them  richly  his  promised  graces, 
I  to  be  more  than  idle  words  he  can^ 
Dot   imve  wilfully    stjgge^ted  or   per- 
mitted the  a])pli cation  to  \l  of  a  dls- 

>  parag^ing^,  and  inderd  a  profaning  ex- 
pression, and  he  willt  we  arc  persuaded^ 
take  some  public  opp-ortunity  to  tnido 

\  the  mischief  it  is  likely  to  effect  wher- 
ever his  name  possesses  authority. 

Having  assigned  the  reason  why 
Mr.  Nolan's  apjdication  to  the  Arch- 
bishop proved  unsucceasful,  the  (tfficial 
fitalement  proceeds  to  explain  tbe  re- 

1  fusal,  continued  to  tliis  day,  of  the 
permission  which  nearly  three   years 

f  Bince  had  been  vainly  solicited. 

"In  an  int<*rviRw  with  ui  latirly^  Mr, 
Nolan  admitted  that  he  was  i[rnoniiii  of 
the  Scriptural  at  the  period  of  thai  ex- 

>  fimitintioD^  nod  that  tha  Archbishop  had 
i  acted  rijorhtly  in  refusing  him  leave  to 
\  preach-  He  added  tlmt  since  that  period 
^t>o   Imd   a(quit>d  knowledge.     Of  this 

AaCHUlSliOP    HAD     NO     MEANS     OV 

6LVG1    Ma.    Nolan    having    keveh 

^WSftBNTIO)    lJI>l«t:L>'    A    SECONn   TIM£  I'O 

H18  GllACE.  When,  iherofon?,  Mr. 
Nolan  commenciid  pr<)arlitng  in  the  dio- 
p  Cete  of  Dublin,  after  huvin^  been  refused 
I'misAion  as  above  stntiid,  lY  became  ite- 
tMory,  as  a  mutter  of  course^  to  direct 
ohibition  against  him." 

We   have   no  right,  and   certainly 


1 


have  no  wtsli*  to  stt  in  iudgmeiit  on 
any  exercise  of  power  which  men  in 
autliorit}-  may  think  themselves  called 
on  to  make.  We  have  no  wish  to 
spy  out  blemishef,  and  are  far,  indeed, 
from  the  desire  lo  abridge  episcopal 
authority,  or  to  bring  it  into  disrepute. 
For  ourselves  we  distinctly  and  de- 
liberately alErni  that  we  would  not 
willingly,  had  we  opportunity  and 
power,  ofEciaie  in  the  diocese  of  Dublia, 
in  opposition  to  the  Archbishop's  ex-  ■ 
pressed  direction  and  will  ;  and  with  ■ 
all  our  respect  for  Mr.  Nolan*«  high  ■ 
character  and  attaininents, and  without 
at  all  prc>vimiDg  to  judge  whether  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  inOuenced 
ought  not  to  be  more  con;; training  than 
oiirst  we  should  be  well  pleased  to  find 
that  when  that  excellent  man  under- 
took to  officiate  in  Dublin,  he  did  so 
not  deliberately  aud  with  full  know- 
ledge of  hia  Graces- objection*  We 
are  not,  therefore,  to  be  r^arded  us 
condemning  an  exercise  of  episcopul 
authority  of  which  we  cannot  see  the 
advantage.  But  the  same  disposition 
to  respect  legitimate  power  whieb 
draws  from  us  Ibis  declaration,  inEii- 
ences  us  also  to  protest  against  any 
exercise  by  which  legitimacy  itself  i» 
threatened  or  shaken.  The  same 
jealousy  wilh  which,  had  we  power» 
we  would  defeuti  tbe  rights  or  dignity 
of  Archbishop  Whately,  would  arouMt 
us  lo  remonstrate,  if,  inadverteotly,  or 
of  set  design,  we  found  his  Grace  **  re- 
inovitig  his  neighbour*s  land-mark  ;* 
and,  as  we  would  express  unfeigned 
regret  that  Mr.  Nolan,  coming  from 
the  diocese  of  Meath,  should  take  upon 
him»  in  opposition  to  the  Archbisbop*$ 
will,  to  preach  in  Dublin^  so  must  we 
also  regret  that,  in  the  explanation  of 
bis  Grace's  conduct  which  has  been 
offieitilly  sent  forth,  an  expression  is  to 
be  Ibuod  by  which  the  authority  and 
jurisdiction  of  every  prelate  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland  seems  virtaally, 
though  iudirectly,  abrogated. 

**  or  this  the  Archbishop  liad  no  tneani 
of  judging,  Mr,  Nolan  hnving  never 
presented  himself  a  second  time  to  hia 
Onice," 

•*  No  means  of  judging ! !"  Mr.  Nolan 
was  a  curate  in  the  diocese  of  Meath — 
he  had  obtained  that  permission*  to 
officiate    nrhicb    the    Archbishop    of 


I 

I 
1 


^  li  hat  been  affirmed  thai  Mr.  Nolan  was  not  duly  licensed  by  hia  diocetmi* 

r/e  have  not  ascertiiiDed  whether  the  assertion  ii  correct.     It  may  have  been  ta  hi« 

9i  SB  we  have  known  it  to  be  in  the  mstonce  of  many  curaie.s  that  permisMon  to 
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Dublin  pronounces  cqtjivalf»Pt  to  or- 
dinatioHi  and  which,  accorHingly,  in 
bii  Grace's  judgment,  at  least  btiars 
testimonj  to  the  **  learn ing:  and  godly 
convertation**  of  the  individual  to 
vhom  it  IB  grantwd — ind  yet  it  i«  »iiid 
thnt  "the  Archbishop  had  no  means  t^f 
judaringr*  whether  Mr.  Nohin  *vhad 
Acquired  knowJedge/'  Snreiy  to  US- 
certain  that  the  important  "permission" 
had  been  obtained,  a  personal  inter- 
view witb  Mr,  Nolan  was  not  ne> 
cesMTj. 

But  we  must  be  more  exact*  When 
the  Archbishop  declined  giving-  Mr* 
Nolan  permis^sjon  to  officiate  as  a 
elergymun,  he  "pointed  out  t<»  him  h 
course  of  study,  and  i'jtpresscd  his 
readiness  to  admit  him  to  a  re-ex- 
amination when  better  prfpured.** 
When  next  his  Grace's  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  rev.  gentleman,  it  rmiiid 
him  in  circumstances  which  rendered 
the  proffered  re-examination  nnncees- 
•ary.  Mr,  Nolan  was  curate  of"  Ath- 
boj.  The  fact  of  his  hiiving-  obtained 
the  requisite  permission  to  officiate. 
had  become  notorious^  and  if  the  Arch- 
bishop desired  no  further  satisfaction 
than  an  assurance  upon  this  points  he 
could  have  obtained  it  from  a  still  more 
unsuspicious  source  than  the  Lips  of  a 
party  interested,  by  directiug  an  in- 
quiry to  be  made  at  the  office  of  the 
Eccleflastical  Commission.  When, 
therefore,  bis  Grace  h  represented  as 
haviB?  no  means  of  judging  as  to  the 
proficiency  of  Mr,  Nuian,  because  that 
gentleman  had  not  sought  a  second 
pBdience,  it  seems  evident  that  a  ♦*  re- 
mination"  was  the  sole  **  means  of 
judging"  by  which  the  Archbijihop  of 
Dublin  desired  to  he  satisfied. 

This  **  means  of  judging,**  the  cunrans 
of  the  Church,  in  our  opinion,  mo^'t 
wbely   disallow.      A  bishop  may  ex* 


amine  a  minister  who  seeks  at  bis 
hands  collation  to  a  benefice.  It  is 
right  that  he  should  be  afforded  all 
facilities  to  judg-e  the  fitness  of  one  to 
whom  rnomt-ntous  interests  are  to  be 
entrusted,  for  the  duties  be  is  about  to 
undertake*  It  is  ngbt  that  he  should 
htive  assurance  not  only  uf  g^encral 
ability  and  good  con  vcrsation»  but  also 
of  those  qualities  which  promise  har- 
mnnious  and  edifying  corrrspon deuce 
and  iiitercour?e  between  the  minister 
and  his  paiticular  confcrregation.  But 
where  there  is  no  permanent  iclation 
fomieii — ti'here  the  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  t|UalitictiL?t»n  rnpiirfd  in 
a  stranger  who  is  solicited  lo  jterform 
some  ucca*^ional  aet  of  ministcriiil  duty, 
it  uppears  that  no  .such  authority  is 
givi^n.  It  is  diretted,  in  this  case,  to 
a!"Cortain  that  the  slmnger  is  subjecl  to 
episcopal  governance,  and  that  he  is 
duly  accredited  and  authorised  by  his 
proper  superitjr.  Where  the  requisite 
testimouiaJsare  found,  they  are  assuu^ed 
to  ceitify  compLtent  knowled;je  and 
propriety  of  life.  By  this  reitjulntion 
the  Church  is  preserved  as  a  uatiima! 
cstabli^hmenL  IfbijjhtJps  were  lodis*- 
allow  the  testim<miuls  of  their  brethren, 
(and  to  iuifiist  rui  uu  oxauiinution  is  to 
disallow  them,)  eacli  diocese  would  be- 
come an  c*iublislicd  clmrch,  separate 
and  estranged  from  every  other  dio- 
cese, and  perhaps  ho?tiie  also.  By 
insisting  on  re-eiarnining  Mr.  Nolan 
the  Arciihtshop  of  Dublin  claimed  a 
power  which  wuuld  huve  proved  detri- 
mental to  the  general  well-being  of  the 
church,  and  with  which,  tberefore,  the 
canons  did  not  endow  him.  The 
p'lwer  to  inhibit  we  do  not  dispute. 
Upon  the  exercise  of  that  power  we 
do  not  ^it  in  judgment ;  but  the  reason 
given  for  the  late  exercise  has  been 
thrown  out  hefore  the  public,  and  we 


officiate  wa»  not  giTen  with  all  the  formEilitiea  which  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  its 
•irtriiies*  enjoins.  We  do  not  enter  at  large  into  this  part  of  the  case,  becnus^e  our 
UfDited  space  will  not  allow  of  our  undertaking  it  M'ilh  a  hfjpe  of  giving  it  a  full 
ejcamioation*  We  confine  ourselves  to  a  review  of  the  reasoiia  assigned  on  behalf  of 
the  Archbifthop  for  his  act  of  power.  Mr.  Nol«ni  was  inhibited,  not  for  want  of  a 
liceate  from  the  Bi&hop  of  Meath,  but  fteciuistj  he  ha<i  not  litunsi*  m  authority  from 
hi»  Grace  of  Dublin.  Had  the  wkuI  of  letter^i  testimonial  from  IiIh  diucesan  been 
the  reason  why  Mr.  Nolan  was  deniiMl  permission  to  prefich,  it  is,  we  tru*;t,  no  mor« 
ihiin  juftire  to  affirm  that  the  inhibition  or  the  explanation  would  h(iv«*  minted  as 
tnucli.  The  reasons  assigned,  however,  are  thai  the  authority  of  tiie  Arrhbishop  of 
Dublin  bad  not  been  obtained,  and  that  hin  Grare  did  not  consider  Mr.  Nolan  com- 

Ctent  to  the  discharge  of  clerical  duties.  Such  being  tbe  case,  it  v^ould  be  fiupe  rations 
loor  lo  iniresti^te  the  ground  of  atsertions  relative  to  a  license  From  JVfeath,  or 
lo  ihe  degree  in  which  such  considerations  fiffect  the  question  at  iiaue.  That  question 
b  aoi,  wa»  Mr.  Nolan  rightly  inl  ibitei)  from  preaching  ?— hut,  are  the  reasons  a^ 
iSf  ned  on  the  part  of  his  Grace  th«  Archbiihop  satisfactorj  ? 
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hiive  no  hesittition  in  (lecluririj^  that  it 

I  is  misuli^fuctiiry  arnl    incorrect,     Mr. 

L.  J,    Nolun   Wiis    refus*^tl    prrmis^ion 

►^to  officiate  because  of  hi*  allc;red  i^- 

I  j»orance.    Tnat  cdns«,  with  <lae  respr^ct 

[for    the    regnliiitioiis    of  the    Churth, 

Jetmlil  not  he  assifrned  against  a  setileiJ 

^and  iifficiutins*  miniMer.     If  Mr.  Ntdiin 

were,  as  he   professed,  curate  of  Ath- 

boy,  to  accuse  him  of  ignorance  would 

'  be    a    violation  of   decorum*   a    wide 

'  departnre  from  the  respect  and  defer* 

>  cnce  owing  to  the  bishop  who  had  ad- 

'  mitted  Inm  into  bis  diocese,  and    in- 

i  deed  a  eontuinelions  tb3rejg"ard   of  the 

canons.     If  \\f.  was  not  whut  lie  pto* 

I  fessed  to   be,  there  waa  a  still   better 

ground   thun  ignorance  for  the    iidii- 

|>ition.     But  Mr.  Nolan  was,  we  hope^ 

we   may   §ay   (unless    promotion    has 

removed  hinij  hy  curate    of    Alhboy. 

The    Archbisnop  does  not  express  a 

donbt  of  ilie  fact.     We  therefore  com* 

phnn,  not  that  he  issued  an  inhibition, 

which   we  bcUeve   it  may  have   been 

competent  for  him  to  ilo»  but  that   he 

required  wiiat  vtw^  not  competent  for 

hitn,    a    minister    iu     the    diocese    of 

I^Iecith,  to  submit  to  his  examination  ; 

or,  what  tvas  still   more  objeetioniiblej 

that    he    imputed    ignorance   to    that 

\  ininister,   beeau«ie    he   b^d  considered 

*  him  ignorant  before   he  !md  quilified 

bimself  to  undertake  the  d otitis  of    a 

cure,  and    beeunse   in   des[iite  of  the 

lesrimimy   home    by    his   cleiicat    ap- 

{luintment,  he  was   resolved  to    think 
jirn  so  siilh 

1 1  is  nnl  matter  of  surprise  that  an 
iidiihiiion  issMcd  uiKler  such  eireiim- 
gtancea,  und  jtHtified  by  such  explaria- 
I  tions,  shall  have  brou^'-ht  gladness  to 
the  enemies  of  the  Protestant  Church 
\  and  religion,  or  that  it  should  cause  to 
lis  niuch  anxiety  and  sorrow.  The 
whole  transaction  seems  to  Indicate  a 
separation    of  the  diocese  of   Dublin 


from  the  national  establishment,  dis- 
closing a  very  rem?irkahle  peeidiurity 
of  relitrioii3  o[»inion,  and  as^^uming  a 
very  extmordinary  pnviieire  in  marters 
of  ecclesiastical  jun>tliction.  There 
mny  be  f^nnd  some  who  xvill  say  tliat 
in  commenting  nn  such  tu^nife^tatiotis 
of  sentiment  and  belief,  we  have  aji- 
pliefi  oursi  Ives  to  topic*  tiu-ideatal  and 
colliterjl,  to  the  exelu^iion  of  what  was 
more  obviously  tlie  matter  most  to  be 
re;iarded.  (hir  rt'ply  is,  that  we  have 
addressed  oar  obser^iiiioiis  Ui  Unit 
which  we  accounted  of  ihe  highesit 
moment — to  principles  whieh  must 
ever  lie  matter  of  grave  ahirm,  rather 
than  to  an  incident  which,  considered 
apart  from  the  niiixims  by  which  it  ts 
justified,  might  have  beent  for  a  time 
a  sidiject  of  poignant  regret,  and  then 
a  warning  against  subsecpjent  inad* 
vertencies.  We  looked  upou  the  docu- 
ments issued  in  the  Archbishop's  jusii- 
|i Cation,  as  cnntiuni ng  expressions  by 
which  the  holy  rite  of  ordination  was 
prolaned,  and  advancing  claims  by 
whii'h  epi!^e(>])al  authority  is  dis- 
allowed ;  and  wherever  we  find  such 
expres.-<ions,  whether  they  are  set 
forth  as  con^ilitutiuy:  professedly  the 
substance  of  the  doenment  in  which 
they  occur,  or  Bcem  purenlheticallv'  in- 
sinuatfid,  like  the  celebrated  "  propon- 
ent i  bus  legatis^of  Pins  I V.  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  pronounce  them  the  scandals 
which  lurist  imperatively  demand  cor- 
rection, hohling  thill  the  severity  under 
which  the  pures^t  individual  muy  suffer 
or  sink»  is  ntat  worthy  to  lie  compared 
with  the  iiijury  done  by  a  proposi- 
ti on »  appearuiLT  as  pait  of  iin  official 
statement,  which  a  knowledge  of  its 
a^tthor  iiloiic  would  prevent  us  from 
pronouneimf  a  d^  finnTory  libel  on  the 
spiritual  odices  of  our  Church,  and  an 
avowal  of  contempt  for  ficr  constituted 
authorities. 
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HENltY    MORE. 


Tiir.  poenH  of  H'Tiry  More.  t>ie  Pla- 
toidst,  nre  but  seldom  opened  in  our 
dav  ;  the  neglect  into  which  they  have 
fallen,  tbongh  easily  enough  acconnted 
lor,  is  we  think  unJeservcd.  We  know 
Imt  of  two  aecrvunts  of  the  volume, 
tmc  iu  the  Omnianai  and  a  second  in 
the  fitlh  volume  of  the  Retro^ective 


Review*  neither  of  them  esliibitm^ 
lb©  peculiar  character  of  the  poems  ; 
and  both  critics,  it  would  seem,  wholly 
uninterested  by  the  philo^^ophy  of  the 
Mriter  on  whom  they  were  comment- 
ing. We  therefore  think  we  are  doing 
si>me  service  in  bringing  before  the 
public  some  extracts  from  the  works  of 
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a  man,  S(»me  of  \vho«e  writiiiyrs  w(?rc 
more  admired  and  more  influential  than 
any  appearing  at  the  same  period  ; 
the  correspondent  of  Descartes — the 
opponent  of  Hobbes — the  friend  of 
Milton — one  whom  Burnett  describes 
as  *•  an  open-hearted  and  sincere  Chris- 
tian philosopher," — of  whom  Hobbes 
said  *'that  if  his  own  philosophy  was 
not  true  he  knew  none  that  he  should 
sooner  like  than  Morc*s  of  Cam- 
bridge." 

He  was  bom  at  Grantham  in  Lin- 
colnshire, in  the  year  1614.  His 
father,  Alexander  More,  a  zealous 
CaWinist,  took  anxious  care  to  educate 
his  son  in  his  own  sentiments  ;  and 
the  after-life  of  the  young  student 
being  passed  in  combating  these  opi- 
nions, has  made  him  anxious  to  record 
that  a  master  was  selected  for  him'  of 
rigid  Calvinistic  opinions.  At  this 
period,  an  uncle  of  his  prevailed  upon 
nis  father  to  send  him  to  Eton.  He 
relates  his  departure  for  Eton,  and  his 
father^s  parting  injtmction  not  to  de- 
sert those  religious  principles  in  which 
he  had  been  carefully  instructed.  But 
the  young  inquirer  had  already  taught 
himself  to  regard  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination as  taught  by  his  father  and 
his  tutor  to  be  inconsistent  with  any 
adequate  notions  of  the  justice  and 
gooaness  of  God.  At  Eton  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  opi- 
nions aloud ;  and  the  theologian  teils 
of  a  dispute  between  him  and  his 
uncle,  in  which  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
be  stoutly  maintained  hi»  own  opinions 
though  chidden  by  his  uncle  and  me- 
naced with  correction  for  his  "imma- 
ture  forwardness    in    philosophising.** 

In  spite  of  this  controversial  divinity 
the  boy  was  religious,  and  contempla- 
tive ;  he  tells  us,  that  from  his  earliest 
childhood  an  inward  sense  of  the  di- 
y'me  presence  was  so  strong  upon  him 
and  so  habitual,  that  he  did  then  be- 
lieve and  feel  there  could  be  no  thought 
or  word  hidden  from  God.  At  Eton 
his  progress  in  Greek  is  described  as 
unusual.  In  dtfe  time  he  was  removed 
to  Cambridge  and  i)laced  under  a  tutor, 
not  a  Calvinist. 

"  And  now,**  says  he,  ••  a  mighty  and 
almost  iromodemte  thirst  after  knowledge 
po98e«ed  me  throughout,  especially  for 
that  which  was  Natural,  and  above  all 
othen,  that  which  is  said  to  dive  into 
the  deepest  causes  of  things,  and  Aris- 
totle calls  the  first  aud  tiie  highest  phi- 
losophy or  wisdom." 

In  this  temper  he  read,  before  he 
took  liis  first  degree,  Aristotle,  Cardan, 


and  Scaliger.  The  Platonists,  whose 
works  he  next  studied,  coincided  more 
wiili  the  peculiar  turn  of  his  mind ; 
and  he  read  with  delight  Ficinup,  Plo- 
tinus,  Trismcifistus  and  the  rest  of 
them.  A  volume  of  mystical  divinity 
— the  famous  *•  Theologia  Germanica* 
about  this  time  fell  into  his  hands  and 
gave  him  grreat  delight.  The  author- 
ship of  this  work  is  doubtful ;  but  it 
has  been  ascribed  with  great  probabi- 
lity to  Lauterus  a  Dominican  monk, 
Mho  was  styled  the  illuminated  divine ; 
and  in  whose  writings  Luther  was 
fond  of  acknowledging  that  he  had 
found  more  "solid  and  sincere  theology 
than  in  all  the  scholastic  doctors  of  all 
the  universities  put  together." 

"  That  precept,'*  says  More,  giving  an 
account  of  this  period  of  his  life,  **  which 
this  author  so  mightily  inculcates,  namely, 
that  we  should  thoroughly  put  off  and 
extinguish  our  own  proper  will;  that 
being  thus  dead  to  ourselves  we  may  live 
alone  to  God  and  do  all  things  whatso- 
ever by  his  instinct  or  plenary  permission, 
was  so  connatural  as  it  were,  and  agree- 
able to  my  most  intimate  reason  and 
conscience  that  I  could  not  of  anything 
whatsoever  be  more  cleHrly  or  certainly 
convinced." 

More  8|)eaks  of  his  habitual  indo- 
lence at  this  period,  by  vhich,  how- 
ever, he  seems  to  mean  little  more 
than  his  unwiHin«.'n<'Ss  to  commit  to 
writing  the  result  of  his  studies  ;  for 
his  mind  seems  to  have  been  engaged 
with  the  fullest  strife  of  all  its  powers, 
on  the  highest  subjects  that  can  be  pro- 
posed to  human  investigation.  The 
writing  his  contemplations,  he  repre- 
sents as  in  a  manner  a  necessary 
result  of  his  natural  constitution, 
•*  which,**  to  use  his  own  words, 

"  freeing  me  from  all  the  servitude  of 
those  petty  designs  of  ambition,  covet- 
ousness,  and  pleasing  entanglements  of 
the  body,  I  might  either  lie  first  for  ever 
in  an  inactive  idleness,  or  else  be  moved 
by  none  but  very  great  objects,  amongst 
which  the  least  was  the  contemplation  of 
this  outward  world,  whose  several  powers 
and  properties,  touching  variously  on  my 
tender  senses,  made  to  me  such  enravish- 
ing  muHc,  and  snatched  away  my  soul 
into  so  great  admiration,  love  and  desire 
of  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  that  prin- 
ciple from  which  all  these  things  did  flow, 
that  the  pleasure  and  joy  that  frequently 
accrued  to  me  from  hence,  is  plainly  un- 
utterable, though  I  have  attempted  to 
leave  some  marks  and  traces  thereof  ia 
my  philosophical  poems.  But  being  well 
advised  by  the  dictates  of  my  own  con- 
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KiiiBce  mid  clear  idfurmniion  of  thoM) 
holy  onicleft  wliich  we  all  diiservedly  re- 
vtsrtince  that  Gud  res^^ivea  Ijis  choii:ii*t 
si'crvts  Tor  tbt;  pureaL  miDils*  cuad  th.it  It 
is  uncWiim-ij  ot  *plnt,  not  distnuL^^  of 
place*  iliat  iltssievei  s  us  trrjin  ihi!  DelLy. 
I  wtM  fully  tunvinrtid  tbiit  true  bulineHs 
wai  tbe  imly  salii  i^atmnee  jrjti>  divin« 
knowiedgpj  wild  liuviiig  an  unstinken  be- 
lief of  tlie  exiittMtce  of  God  und  of  his 
will,  I  bit  via  uhnuld  be  holy  even  aa  be  is 
holy;  ihtTi*  Wiis  nutliiii^  thai  i&  imly 
ojiiful  tbitt  could  upveiif  U>  me,  n-^sisH'iJ  by 
Biich  u  power  to  be  uiiooiiquemble  winch 
therefore  ur^^^ed  tii«  eeriouitly  to  set  my- 
self to  tbe  tH«k.  Ot  the  ifxperitrnce  citui 
events  of  which  ente^p^i^e  ray  second  mul 
third  ciiiito  of  tbe  life  ot  th*«  ^oul  is  fl 
real  and  fRithfui  re<  ord.  My  enjoy  menu 
then  encreasiug  witli  ray  viilork'S,  and 
iiinocency,  nnd  simplicity,  filling  ray  mind 
with  inuS^ibble  dellgbt  ia  God  atid  bis  cre- 
ation, I  found  myself  as  hmth  lo  die,  that 
in,  to  think  m^  soul  mortai^  m  I  was  when 
I  was  a  child  to  be  railed  to  ^^o  to  h^d  lu 
Butninur  evenings,  tbertj  bem^  Rtill  liglil 
euough  as  I  thought  to  enjoy  ray  play, 
which  Mditude  put  me  up^m  my  ^T»i 
search  into  the  nature  of  the  suul  wiiith 
X  pur^ut^d  chieiy  by  tliL'  ^uidiiure  ot  the 
school  of  Plwtu,  whose  pbiiwopby  to  this 
Tery  day  I  look  li^RPn  to  he  more  than 
hunmn  in  ihe  vhiel  strokes  thereof." 

Mi>re  pursued  his  studies  so  mtently 
hat  he  sooD  reilnceii  fiimseif  to  **great 
thinness  of  bntiy."  His  lang-iiage  wa* 
CL, loured  with  the  expri  scions  of  the 
mystiral  divines.  Hs^  spoke  of  hia  ex- 
periences and  h\&  coniULunieatic»n«  with 
the  divine  spirit  with  such  fervunt  thtit 
his  enthusiasm  was  made  a  graund  of 
ohjeL-tiuti  to  him  wlieti  he  wiis  eandi* 
date  for  a  fellowship  ;  and  he  was 
nearly  rejeeted  till  they,  in  wiiose  hai*d 
the  election  was,  were  satistied  hy 
those  who  kiK'w  bim  intimately,  thcit 
that  the  same  student  wa&  a  pleasant 
companion  and  *' in  his  way,  one  uf 
|tbe  merriest  GreekB  they  were  ac- 
ifluainttid  wiih/'  His  earliest  publiea- 
llon  was  "  Psytdiozoia,  or  the  first  part 
^  the  soii^  t4  tbe  sionl;  containintr  Si 
rChristianoPhitouical  display  of  life,'* 
|j.n  a  tew  years  aher,  he  reprinted  it 
with  tbe  other  poems  of  wliirh  we  pur- 
pose to  give  an  aecount.  The  voliniie 
was  inscribed  to  ku  hither. 

**  You  descrre,"  my*  the  young  poet, 
«*you  deserve  the  patruniige  of  bitter 
p>urm»  than  thfae;  ihou^h  you  may  lay  a 
mofft  proper  claim  to  them  than  any,  you 
hnving  IVom  my  childhood  tuned  n^ine 
#ars  to  Spentwr'a  rhymes^  enter tiiiuii^g 
UM  on  winter  ai^htd  with  tliat  incompnra- 


rable  piece  ot  hifi  *  The  Fairy  Qtiaen,*  a 
puem  as  riihly  fraug^ht  with  diviii«  mo- 
rality as  phiiJtt*ie/' 

The  first  of  these  poems,  Pt^cUuStMi, 
h  a  bold  etTort  to  pr<seiit  to  llic  rea- 
defs  conceptimjs  the  Pldlonic  Tr»dd, 
lie  expresses  great  anxii^ty  that  his 
reader  shunld  not  regard  bim  as  iWititf 
inorr  than  explaining  tbe  theology  of 
Ploliiins,  and  the  biter  Plat  enisle. 
Like  C*deri<lge  in  onr  own  day,  he  re- 
gards the  dt»etriiie  of  the  Trndtv  as  a 
truth  dedueible  from  the  idea  ot  God, 
even  without  revehilion.  Put  white 
he  thinks  it  aidB  the  argitrnent  for  ihe 
doctrine  that ''  tbe  Platonists,  llie  licst 
and  diviue.st  of  pliilosoph*  rs,  and  the 
Clirisiians  the  best  of  all  that  do  pro- 
fess religion,  do  boih  coiteur  tiiat  there 
iii  II  Trinity  ;"  be  yet  adds,  "  in  what 
tbey^  difter  I  leave  to  be  found  out  ac- 
eordini(  to  the  safe  direction  of  that 
infallible  rule  of  faith,  the  Holy  Word/" 
Tbe  Platonic  Triad,  then — and  not 
any  mystery  of  revelatii>n — is  the  *yb» 
ject  of  tbe  poem.  But  our  Flatonigt 
does  not  seek  to  cotieeal  thut  he  is  a 
Christian,  and  in  this  way  ihe  lan- 
guage of  two  systems  becomes  insen- 
sibly blended, — we  think  unwisely, 
tbougb  assuredly  not  irreverently. — 
Flatomsm  becomes  with  More  an  alle- 
gory, under  which  be  veils  some  points 
of  Christianity,  as  Speriser,  under  tbe 
name  of  Pan,  sings  of  onr  Lord,— ^s 
Paul— the  illustration  is  M  ore's — 
transfers  what  Aratus  says  of  Jupiter 
to  God  hiujself: 

T»u  yit^  M^in  T^fytf  if^i«* 

Mure — though  he  dtsclairas  con- 
tending far  the  identity  (ff  the  thought, 
yet  is  anxioys  to  sbuvi  that  the  cjrres- 
pondence  of  naojes  and  attributes,  in 
the  Platotiie  sclierae,  with  those  in  tiie 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  imply 
some  agreement  of  ntuure, — thai  there 
is  such  similitude  that  one  may  conve- 
niently be  regarded  a^  tbe  symbol  uf 
the  other— and  that  it  is  no  unnatural 
digression  in  tbe  poet,  if  tbe  lower 
forms  of  tbe  Platonic  schools  suggest 
to  him  analugies,  more  or  less  of^svurc;, 
by  which  be  may  recall  to  the  mindfl 
of  his  bearers  spiritual  truths,  and  per- 
haps peisuade  some  sjiirits  that  even 
with  lespect  to  the  bignest  truths,  God 
was  not  let\  without  a  witness  amonj^ 
the  Gentiks. 

In  a  preface  to  hts  first  poem.  More 
ei hi  bits  the  parallelism  of  titlei  be- 
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longing  to  the  second  Unitu  af  each 
Trmd, 

The  verbal  resembknces,  at  least, 
are  very  remarkable.  In  the  Platonic 
scheme  God  Is  gpnkrn  dP  as  making- 
the  world  by  his  Word.  The  visible 
and  outward  crt^ation  la  formed  ac- 
cording" to  the  Wi?;dom  of  God,  or  the 
Intellecttial  World,  In  their  lang-uagCf 
this  Intellectual  World  is  the  idea  of  the 
Qutwiird  creation.  In  their  lang nu^e, 
loo,  the  Logos  is  the  Redeemer  of  the 
lapsed  world,  viz,  mankind^ — whom 
he  restores  apiin  into  man ;  i.  e.  into 
wisdom  and  righteonsness. 

**  Take  in  the  whole  Trinity/'  says 
More,  **atid  yoti  shall  find  a  stmiife  con> 
cordance  and  harmony  betwixt  the  iia- 
lara  of  each  hypo«t;itis  (pi*i^on)  in  either 
in  their  ordtff.  Atovc,  or  Akad,  [Atove 
i»  the  Good — Ahad,  One^]  is  simply  the 
iir»t  principle  of  all  beings,  the  talher  of 
all  existences, — and  the  universal  crea- 
tion ife  but  his  faofiily,  and  therefore^  he 
has  a  right  of  ira posing  \iiWii  on  the 
vholt:  creation*  The  natural  cri^ation 
keepeih  this  law,  but  man  breaki  it ; 
however,  it  is  still  propounded  to  hiiHi 
and  when  it  takes  hold  of  him  strikes 
him  with  dread  and  horrort — hence  his 
eztemal  compliance  with  the  law  through 
fear  and  force  as  it  were.  And  this," 
says  More,  ^*  I  conceive  is  to  be  under 
the  law  that  makes  nothing  perfect  This 
God  vouchsafesi  sometimes,  to  second 
with  the  gift  of  his  Son.  *  9  '>ffS&t  hw  Xtyn 
viatTty»¥§t  vitf,  as  Philo,  thi^  Flatouist, 
cnWa  him.  He  cleanseth  us  of  our  sins^ 
he  healeth  us  of  our  intirmities,  shapes 
118  from  an  inward  vital  principle  (even 
^IM  thera/io  sffntt/r/iV  figurtfs  out  a  tri^e) 
IB  to  a  new  life  and  shape,  even  into  the 
image  of  God/* 

More  now  quotes  from  Aristotle  his 
judgment  of  those  w  bo  are  eminently 
good  in  themselves,  livinif  from  a  vital 
principle  of  morality  within.     Ketrm  T«r 

Agiuist  such  there  is  do  law,  for  they 
arc  themselve««  a  law  ;  the  very  words 
of  the  Apostle.  And  in  the  same  pas- 
sage Aristotle  says,  they  are  no  more 
under  the  law  than  a  deity  can  lie  un- 
der tb€  law, — for  'tis  as  if  they  should 
lake  upon  them  to  rule  Jnpiter  himself, 
Kud  share  his  kindgdoyi. 

The  last  hyposta.sis  in  the  Platonic 
Triad  b  Uniiiore,  or  Psyche,  ^hom 
Flottnu^  cdlb  I  he  celestial  Venus,  from 
whom  is  boni  the  linivf-nly  Cupid — 
Ilivini'  Lc^vr,  Iti  this  \Iofe  ai^ain 
•**c*  J*  COT  respond  en  c<*  with  Christian 
truth  ;  but  he  entreats  his  reader  to 
remember  that  the  happiness  uf  man 


is  not  to  know  the  essence,  but  to  ferl 
the  influence  of  the  Divinity,  and  to 
be  baptizf^d  in  the  name  of  the  Futhcr, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  is  of  more  con- 
scqui'uce  tbun  to  underetand  all  curi- 
ous and  aeure  schooUtructs. 

Before  we  transrrifje  any  part  of  the 
Pjfj/rJiozoifi  we  Hiid  it  iipcessary  to  "iiiy 
that  Psyche  is  the  soul  of  the  world — 
that  then  9he  is  described  as  the  soul 
of  all  Alterify.  The  meaning  may  be 
thus  explained  ;  as  the  seed  of  a  pintit 
hath  the  whole  tree,  hmnehes.  leaves, 
and  fruits  at  once,  in  one  point,  atier  a 
manner  closed  up^  but  potent! ally,  so 
etemily  is  said  by  the  Plat^mist  to  bsive 
all  the  world  indivisible  present  at 
once,  and  that  actually*  As  the  semi- 
nul  form  spreads  out  itT^tdf,  and  the 
body  it  animates  into  distant  branches, 
from  the  quiet  and  silent  si*ed,  («rx«( 
i«  e<riiif£itT4f  ng^a^irsv)  so  doth  Psyche^ 
the  soul  of  the  woild,  make  that  actual 
ill  time  ami  sncct^s^iidu  which  could  not 
bif  here  below  in  bodies  at  once.  This 
the  Platonists  called  aiUnti/.  W^hen 
our  readers  have  reconciled  ihemselves 
to  tile  names  which  More  gives  his  alle- 
gorical |»erious  and  places, — names  sup- 
plied to  him  eilher  from  the  itvbbinical 
Hebrew,  and  the  dialect  of  the  Cab- 
balisis,  from  the  Greek  of  Plotinus, 
and  from  the  Latin  of  bis  interpreters — . 
we  think  they  will  admire  the  extreme 
fre»'dnm  of  bis  style.  His  vocabulary 
is  neither  abundiint  nor  very  poetical, 
but  ia  distinifnij^hed  for  great  clearness, 
so  that  on  a  very  difficult  subject  no 
reader  giving  tiiir  attention,  can  be  at 
any  loss  for  his  meaning. 

It  bus  been  said— untruly  we  think^ — 
that  Spciisier  is  most  interesting  to 
those  readers  who  forget,  or  who  have 
never  attended  to  tlie  allegory.  How- 
ever this  be,  the  contrary  is  cer- 
tainly the  case  with  Mure.  The  poet 
is  lo!^t  in  the  phtlosopher^ — he  in  fact 
deals  with  subjects  which  are  bcynnd 
the  range  of  fancy — which  refuse  the 
aid  of  ordinary  illustration — .^nd  his 
best  praise  is,  that  be  succeeds  in  fas- 
tening his  reader's  watrhful  atteiilioii 
upon  the  operations  of  his  own  mind. 
The  opening  of  the  jiocm  gives  no 
unfavourable  specimen  of  bis  manner. 
Let  not  the  reader  be  deterred  by  ihe 
half-dozen  scholastic  words  which,  with 
a  moment's  attention^  will  ceas*e  to  in- 
terrupt bis  progress,  but  give  More  the 
bpnclit  of  the  same  attention  which  he 
would  to  any  other  writer,  cither  of 
our  own  or  any  other  country,  whose 
sryle  is  not  yet  qnite  fanoiiliar  . 
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*•  Nor  ladies  loves,  nor  knights  brave  martinll  deeds, 

Ywrapt  in  rolls  of  hid  antiquitie ; 

But  th'  inward  fountain,  and  the  unseen  seeds, 

From  whence  are  these,  and  what  so  under  eye 

Doth  fall,  or  is  record  in  mcmorie, 

Psyche,  I'll  sing.     Psyche  !  from  thee  they  sprong. 

O  life  of  time,  and  all  alterity  I 

The  life  of  lives  instill  his  nectar  strong:, 
My  soul  t*  inebriate,  while  I  sinsr  Psyche*9  song. 

"  But  thou,  whoe're  thou  art  that  hear'st  this  strain. 

Or  re:id*st 'these  rhymes  which  from  Platonick  rage 

Do  powerfully  flow  forth,  dare  not  to  blame 

My  forward  pen  of  loul  miscarriage, 

If  all  that's  spoke,  with  thoughts  more  sadly  sage 

Dnth  not  agree.     Aly  task  is  not  to  try 

What's  simply  true,  I  onely  do  engage 

My  self  to  make  a  lit  discovery. 
Give  some  fair  glimpse  of  Plato*s  hid  philosophy. 

"  What  man  alive  that  hath  but  common  wit 

(When  skilfuU  linimer  *suing  his  intent, 

Shall  fairly  well  pourtray  and  wisely  hit 

The  true  proportion  i»f  each  lineament. 

And  in  right  colours  to  the  life  depaint 

The  fulvid  eagle  with  her  sun-bright  eye) 

Would  waxen  wroth  with  inward  choler  brent 

'Cause  'tis  no  buzard  or  discolour'd  Pie? 
Why  man  ?     I  meant  it  not.     Cease  thy  fond  obliquie. 

'*  So  if  what's  consonant  to  Plato's  school, 

(  Which  well  agrees  with  learned  Pythagore, 

Egyptian  Trismegist,  and  th'  antique  roll 

Of  ("haldee  wisdome,  all  which  time  hath  tore. 

But  Plato  and  deep  Plotin  do  restore,) 

Which  is  my  scope,  I  sing  out  lustily  : 

If  any  twitten  me  for  such  strange  lore, 

And  me  all  blamelesse  brand  with  infamy, 
God  purge  that  man  Irom  fault  of  foul  malignity. 

"  The  Ancient  of  dayes.  Sire  of  Eternitie, 
Sprung  of  himself,  or  rather  no  wise  sprong  : 
Father  of  lights  and  everlasting  glee, 


«*This  Aliad  of  himself  the  JEon  fair  ^ 
Begot  the  brightnesse  of  his  father's  grace  ; 
No  living  wight  in  heav'n  to  him  compare, 
No  work  his  goodly  honour  such  disgrace. 
Nor  lose  thy  time  in  telling  of  his  race. 
His  beauty  and  his  race  no  man  can  tell : 
His  glory  darkeneth  the  sunne's  bright  face; 
Or  if  ought  else  the  sunne's  bright  face  excell, 

His  splendour  would  it  dim,  and  all  that  glory  quell. 

*<  This  is  that  ancient  Eidos  omniforra, 
F^ount  of  all  beauty,  root  of  flow'riug  glee. 

"  F'arre  otherwise  it  fares  in  this  same  Lond 
Of  truth  and  beauty,  then  in  mortall  brood 
Of  earthly  lovers,  who  impassion'd 
With  outward  forms  (not  rightly  understood 
From  whence  proceeds  this  amorous  sweet  flood, 
And  choice  delight  which  in  their  spright  tliey  feel : 
Can  outward  idole  yield  so  heavenly  mood  ?) 

««  Like  to  Narcissus,  on  the  grassie  shore, 
Viewing  his  outward  face  in  watery  glasse ; 
Still  as  he  looks,  his  looks  adde  evermore 
New  lire,  new  light,  new  love,  Lew  comely  grace 
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To*8  inward  form  ;  and  it  displayes  Hpuce 
Its  hidden  raves,  and  so  new  lustre  sends 
To  that  vain  shadow ;  but  the  boy,  alas ! 
Unhappy  lioy  !  the  inward  nought  attends, 
But  in  foul  filthy  mire,  love,  life,  and  form  he  blends. 

"  And  this  I  wot  is  the  souVs  excellence, 

That  from  the  hint  of  every  painted  glance 

Of  shadows  sensible,  she  doth  from  hence 

Her  radiant  life,  and  lovely  hue  advance 

To  higher  pitch,  and  by  good  governance 

May  wained  be  from  love  of  fading  light 

In  outward  forms,  having  true  cognizance. 

That  those  vain  shows  are  not  the  beauty  bright 
That  takes  men  so,  but  what  they  cause  in  humane  spriglit. 

«<  Farre  otherwise  it  fares  in  ^on*8  realm. 

O  happy  close  of  sight  and  that  there's  seen  ! 

That  there  is  seen  is  good  Abinoam, 

Who  Atove  hight:  and  Atuvus  I  ween, 

Cannot  be  lestw  then  he  that  sets  his  eyen 

On  that  abysse  of  good  eternally, 

The  youthfull  ^on,  whose  fair  face  doth  shine 

While  he  his  father's  glory  doth  espy, 
NViiich  waters  his  tine  flowering  forms  with  light  from  high. 

<*  Not  that  his  forms  increase,  or  that  they  die  : 
For  iEon-land,  which  n^en  Idea  call. 
Is  nouifht  but  life  in  full  serenity. 
Vigour  of  life  is  root,  stock,  branch,  and  all ; 
Nought  here  increaseth,  nought  here  hath  its  fall :    . 


But  th*  eldest  daughter  of  this  aged  sire, 
She  Uranora  hight 

«*  Whilome  me  chanced  (O  my  happy  chance  !) 
To  spie  this  spotlesse,  pure,  fair  Uranore  : 
I  spi'd  her,  but,  alas!  with  slighter  glance 
Beheld  her  on  the  Atuvsan  shore. 
She  stood  the  last ;  for  her  did  stand  before 
The  lovely  Autocal.     But  first  of  all 
Was  mighty  Atove,  deeply  covered  o'er 
With  unseen  light.     No  might  imaginall 
May  reach  that  vast  profundi  tie. 

The  rest  of  the  canto  is  occupied  this  outward    visible    world no    new 

with  a  description  of  the  dress  and  the  fancy,  for  in  the  Sybilline  Oracles  this 

marriage   of   Psyche.      The  garment  is  made  tlic  apparel  of  the  deity.     We 

of  Psyche,  the  Soul  of  the  Universe,  is  quote  More's  own  translation 

**  I  am  Jehovah,  well  my  words  perpend. 
Clad  with  the  frory  sea,  all  mantled  o'er 
With  the  blue  heavens,  shod  with  the  earth  I  wend, 
The  stars  around  me  dance,  th'  air  doth  me  cover." 

In  our  own  days,   the   philosophic     the    same  language  to  his  Macrocos- 
poet   of  Germany  gives  something  of    mus — 

**  In  the  tempests  of  life,  in  the  currents  of  motion, 
Hither  and  thither, 
Over  and  under. 
Wend  I  and  wander  ; 
Birth  and  the  grave — 
A  limitless  ocean — 
Where  the  resllebs  wave 
Uudolates  ever — 
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Under  and  over. 

Their  loUiDg  slrifei 

I  miRitrle  and  hover 

Tbe  spirit  of  Ufe — - 
Hoar  the  murtnitring  looin  of  Time  unawed, 
At  I  weare  tbe  living  maptle  of  G»d," 
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The  Jangimge  of  Phi!o  JudiEoa  in 
descrilnrig  ih*-  giirmfiit  uf  Aaron,  in 
which  he  says  m  symbol  of  the  visible 
world  was  intPnJed,  su^ge^ied  More's 
drefis  of  U  ran  ore,  and  is  alluded  to  by 
liim  in  the  ptissug^t?  we  shall  ijuote* 
This  mixture  of  Gentile  and  Hebrew 
fancies  seems  to  have  given  sinj^ldr 
deliglit  to  More.  There  seems  to  \\% 
however,  to  be  some  confusion  in  his 
thought*  between  the  Gbbe  which  we 
inhabit*  which  ut  times  seems  the  only 
thine-  he  would  typify  by  the  gurnient 
of  Piyehct  (as,  for  instance,  where  ho 


say  ft  that  the   garmetit  is  circular,  to 

ei press  the  shape  of  ihe  worW,)  and 
liie  whole  Universe.  In  this,  however, 
it  b  possible  that  we  have  not  read 
him  alight.  The  jfoldeo  balls  that 
hung-  upon  the  frini^es  of  Aaron** 
sacred  garments,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion jfiven  bv  Philo,  certainly  su^* 
gre«tcd  the  halls  at  the  hero  of  Psyche  » 
robt,  ami  the  allu^icm  to  the  planetary 
system.  The  whole  passage  is  a  pleas- 
ing one.  Thti  mii><ic  ot  the  ver«e, 
thotiffh  lesa  rich  and  complex,  is  not 
unlike  Speu»er. 


**  But  if  conjecture  may  stand  in  truth's  stead 
Tbe  garment  circuliir  I  do  aread. 

•*  For  who  can  it  iinlblrh  tmd  reade  aright 
The  divers  colours,  fttid  the  linrtures  (air, 
Which  in  this  various  vesture  ch»uge«  write 
Of  light,  of  du«kishne»i,  of  thick,  of  rare 
ConfiiatentMJs :  ever  new  chanpes  nmrre 
Former  irapreftiion*.     The  duhiou-s  ihine 
Of  changenhle  «ilk  stuffs,  tlhi«  panseth  farre* 
Farre  more  varnitVi.  and   farre  more  fine. 

Thin  inter  woven  silk  with  gold  or  silver  twin** 

••  There  you  may  see  the  eyelids  of  the  mom. 
With  lofty  silver  itrch  displmd  ith*  east. 
And  in  the  midst  the  burniaht  gold  doth  bum; 
A  locii  purpli}  mantle  in  the  west 
Dolh  close  the  day,  and  hap  the  sun  at  rest* 
Nor  dolh  these  htmping  shews  the  azur  quoll* 
Or  others  colours:  where't  beseem etb  best 
There  tlicy  themselves  dispose  ;  so  se«mly  well 

Doth  light  and  chan^ug  tinctures  deck  this  goodly  meiL 


*<  But  yet  one  thing   I  saw  that  111  not  passe. 
At  the  low  hem  of  this  large  garment  gay 
Number  of  goodly  balla  there  pendent  was. 
Some  like  the  sun.  some  like  the  moone's  white  ray* 
Some  like  dij^coloured  Tellus,  when  the  day 
Betcries  her  painted  coat :   in  wondrous  wise 
Tbase  coloured  ones  do  circle,  float,  and  play. 
As  tboee  farre  shining  rotind*  in  opi'n  skies: 


This  is  but  the  external  !>inn  of  the 
stole — the  outward  and  visible.  The 
successive  films  of  which  it  consists, 
the  poet  thinks  it  now  difticult  to  de- 
scribe. The  first,  that  which  is  nearest 
to  the  outward  surface,  he  calls  ph^Bu  \ 
and  this  typifies— «ay  rather  is  life— 
life  in  iu  lowest  degree— that  whjcb  i> 
alike  shared  by  plants  and  animate. 
Tbis  he  now  and  then  calls  plantal 


life.  The  next  film  is  that  m  which 
touch,  Aphc  or  Hapht^  reside — 9ensa- 
tive  or  irritable  life.  And  the  third 
inward  and  more  mysterious  web,  is 
ini%'i native  X\ii^—Semcie^  in  the  lan- 
guage of  thf  platfpnic  poet.  When  we 
luve  added  that  by  Hiflc  is  meant 
mntter  as  oppoitcd  to  *ptril-^or  rather 
I  be  incapacity  or  maligniiu  (to  use  the 
language  of  Plotinus  and  his  followers) 
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of  the  CTttture  apart  or  iJivided  from    difficiilt  as  any  wriling    of  the  tame 
the  diYine  life,  we  have  paid  enough     period* 
^^«Dder  the  following'  passage  as  little 

•♦  Tha  first  of  ihem  fair  film*,  we  Phyii«  name. 

Nothing  in  nattiro  did  ynu  ever  spy^ 

Beit  there's  ponrtraid  :  all  blasts  both  wild  and  tame, 

Each  bird  i!>  here,  and  every  buzzing  fly ; 

All  forrest^wark  in  in  ibh  tapestry  : 

The  oke,  the  holm,  Uie  ash,  the  alpine  tree» 

The  lonesome  huzuml,  th'  eaple,  and  the  py* 

The  buck,  the  hear,  thu  honr,  the  hnri*,  the  bee, 
The  brize,  the  btnck^arni'd  cluck,  the  gnat,  the  buttiiTflie. 

**  Snakes,  adders,  hydraes,  drafona,  toads*  and  froge, 
Th'  ow^o-littei -loving  ape^  the  WDrnn,  and  snail, 
Tli*  utidnunted  lion,  horses,  mea,  and  dogs, 
Their  number's  infiiiile. 


•*  Foul  Hyle,  mietresse  of  the  mory  f^troEid, 

Oli  her  withstands,  and  taketh  great  delight 
To  hinder  Phy»V  work,  and  work  her  all  despi^ht. 

"  The  self-eame  envious  witch  with  poyion'd  dew, 
From  her  foul  eben-box,  all  linclures  stains, 
Which  fairly  good  be  in  hid  Phy§io  hew : 
Thai  lilm  all  tinctures  fair  in  it  contains; 
But  she  their  goodly  glory  much  re^trainfiu 
She  colours  dJmi ;  cluga  tastes;  and  damps  the loundi 
Of  swietest  aiusiick  ;  touch  to  scorching  pains 
She  tijiUft,  or  bai^r  tumulU;  amelb  confoundi^. 

O  horrid  vvuaib  of  hell,  that  with  such  ill  abouiidf. 

"  So  Phyais.     Next^ia  Arachnea  thin. 
The  th  inner  of  these  two,  hut  thinu'st  of  all 
la  Semele,  that's  next  to  Psyche'a  skin. 
The  second  we  thin  Amchnea  call, 
Because  the  *|iiHer,  that  in  princes  hall 
Takes  hold  with  her  industrious  hand,  and  weave* 
Her  dainty  tender  wel,  far  short  doth  fall 
Of  this  soft  yielding  ve«t — this  ve»t  deeeivei 

The  spider's  curious  touch,  and  of  her  pmise  bereavet. 

**  Jn  midst  of  this  fine  web  doth  Hap  he  sit ; 
She  JB  the  centre  from  whence  all  the  light 
Dtspreads,  and  goodly,  glorious  forms  do  slit 
Hither  and  thither. 

*♦  In  this  clear  shining  mirror  Psyche  seee 
All  that  fulk  under  sense,  what  ere  la  done 
Upon  the  earth,  the  deserts  shaken  trees. 
The  mournful  winds,  the  solitary  wonne 
Of  dreadful  beasts,  the  Lyhian  lious  moan. 
When  their  hot  eutniiU  seorch  with  hunger  keen, 
And  they  to  God  for  meat  do  deeply  groan  ; 
He  hears  their  cry,  he  sees  of  them  unfteeo— 

His  eyelids  compass  all  that  m  the  wide  world  been* 

"  He  sees  the  weary  traveller  ml  down 
Id  the  waste  field  oft-times  with  carefull  chenr  : 
i^  chafed  feet,  nnd  the  long  way  to  town, 
His  burning  thir^t^  faintne&sc,  and  panick  (ear, 
Because  he  bees  not  him  that  stands  so  near, 
Fetch  irom  his  »oul  deup  oighs  with  count  nance  iiad, 
Biit  he  \oakbon  to  wlmm   nought  doth  dispear  : 
O  happy  man  that  full  per!»uii;i»ion  had 

Ol  this  !  if  right  at  home^  naught  at  him  were  ydrad 
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'  <<  A  many  sparrows  for  small  price  be  sold. 

Yet  none  of  them  on  his  wings  on  earth  doth  close 

Lighting  full  soft,  but  that  eye  doth  behold, 

Their  jets,  their  jumps,  that  mirour  doth  disclose. 

Thrice  happy  he  that  putteth  his  repose 

In  his  all-present  God.     That  Africk  rock 

Buttouch't  with  heedlesse  hand,  Auster  arose 

With  blu8t*ring  rage,  that  with  his  irefull  shock 
And  moody  might  be  made  the  worlds  frame  nigh  to  rock. 

*<  And  shall  not  He,  when  his  anointed  be 

III  handled,  rise,  and  in  hiswrathfull  stour 

Disperse,  and  quell  the  haughty  enemy. 

Make  their  brisk  sprights  to  lout  and  lowly  lowr  ? 

Or  else  confound  them  quite  with  mighty  power  ? 

Touch  not  my  kings,  my  prophets  let  alone. 

Harm  not  my  priests  ;  or  you  shall  ill  endure 

Your  works  sad  payment  and  that  deadly  lone  ; 
Keep  off  your  hand  from  that  high  holy  rock  of  stone. 

**  Do  not  I  see  ?     I  slumber  not  nor  sleep. 

Do  not  I  hear  ?  each  noise  by  shudy  night 

My  mirour  represents  ;  when  mortals  sleep 

Their  languid  limbs  in  Morpheus*  dull  delight, 

I  hear  such  sounds  as  Adam's  brood  would  fright. 

The  dolefull  echoes  from  the  hollow  hill 

Mock  howling  wolves  ;  the  woods  with  black  bedight 

Answer  rough  Pan,  his  pipe  and  eke  his  skill, 
And  ali  the  Satyr-routs  rude  whoops  and  shoutings  shrilL 
"  But  Haphe  and  Arachne  Til  dismisse. 

And  that  fourth  vest,  rich  Semele'*  display  ; 

The  largest  of  all  foure  and  loosest  is 

This  floting  flouring  changeable  array. 

How  fairly  doth  it  shine,  and  nimbly  play. 

Whiles  gentle  windes  of  Paradise  do  blow. 

And  that  bright  sun  of  the  etemall  day 

Upon  it  glorious  light  and  forms  doth  strow, 
And  Ahad  it  with  love  and  joy  doth  overflow. 

**  This  all-spread  Semele  doth  Bacchus  bear, 
Impregn'd  of  Jove  or  On.     He  is  the  wine 
^      That  sad  down-drooping  senses  wont  to  rear. 
And  chearlesse  hearts  to  comfort  in  ill  tine. 
He  'flames  chaste  poets  brains  with  fire  divine ; 
The  stronger  spright  the  weaker  spright  doth  sway ; 
No  wonder  then  each  phansie  doth  incline 
To  their  great  mother  Semel,  and  obey 
The  vigorous  impresse  of  her  enforcing  ray. 

"  Prophets  and  poets  have  their  life  from  hence ; 
Life  fire  into  their  marrow  it  searcheth  deep  ; 
This  flaming  fiery  flake  doth  choak  all  sense, 
And  binds  the  lower  man  with  brazen  sleep : 
Corruption  through  all  his  bones  doth  creep. 
And  rtiging  raptures  do  bis  soul  outsnatrh : 
Round-turning  whirlwinds  on  Olympus  steep 
Do  cast  the  soul,  that  earst  they  out  did  catch  : 
Then  stiller  whispering  winds  dark  visions  unlatch. 

**  But  not  too  farre,  thou  bold  platonick  Swain . 

Strive  not  at  once  all  myst'ries  to  discover 

Of  that  strange  school:  more  and  more  hard  remain 

As  yet  untold.     But  let  us  now  recover 

Strength  to  ourselves  by  rest  in  duly  houre. 

Great  Psyche's  parentage,  marriage,  and  weeds. 

We  having  sung  according  to  our  power, 

That  we  may  rise  more  fresh  for  morning  deeds, 
Jjct's  here  take  inne  and  rest  our  weary  sweating  steeds." 

♦   Iniai{iuiilion. 
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The  marriage  of  Mon  and  Uranore, 
and  the  emanation  of  each  particular 
life  from  the  union  of  the  Divine  Reason 
with  the  Spirit  of  Universal  Life,  in 
iEonland  is  fancifully  described.  The 
poet  has  not  yet  descended  to  earth. 
The  plantal,  and  irritable,  and  im- 
atriiiative  life — nay,  the  outward  robe 
of  Psyche  with  all  its  ornaments,  are  as 
yet  but  idecu.  The  union  of  Movl  and 
Psyche  is  indissoluble.  The  poet 
denies  them  to  be  of  the  same  essence, 
but  says  that  the  union  is  of  that  inti- 
mate nature  which,  subsisting  between 
the  body  and  thesoul^  forms  of  both  one 


man.  The  Platonists  sought  thus  to 
explain  the  mysteries  of  natural  philo- 
sopl»y,  by  statinir  in  their  symbolical 
language  that  Natuie  or  Psyche  was 
united  with  the  divine  intellect — that 
she  beheld  there  as  in  a  mirror  the 
forms  aflerwards  to  be  exhibited  in 
actual  and  outward  manifestations, 
and  that  all  things  created  were  in 
conformity  with  that  intellect — that 
without  him  was  made  nothing  that  was 
made.  The  moral  mysteries  hidden 
by  this  their  Platonic  veil,  are,  we 
think,  beautifully  touched  by  our  poet. 
Ahad  speaks — 


«  My  6r8t  borne  sonne,  and  thou  ray  daughter  dear, 
Look  on  your  aged  sire,  the  deep  abysse, 
In  which  and  out  of  which  yuu  iirst  appear ; 
I  Ahad  hight,  and  Ahad  onenesse  is : 
Therefore  be  one  (his  words  do  never  misse) 
They  one  became.     I  Hattove  also  hight, 
Said  he ;  and  Hattove  goodness  is  and  blisse : 
Therefore  in  goodnesse  be  ye  fa:»t  unite: 

Let  unity,  love,  good,  be  measures  of  your  might" 


The  second  canto  of  the  Psi/chozoia 
describes,  in  the  tirst  instance,  the  Uni- 
verse, (including  Ahad^  the  First — the 
Eternal — and  Hi/le — which  we  must 
describe  in  the  poet's  own  words  as 
*•  positive  negation,")  as  one  uniform 
being,  **  no  particular  straightened 
being  as  yet  being  made  ;  no  earth  or 
any  other  orb  being  as  yet  kneaded 
together ;  all  homogenial,  simple, 
single,  pure,  pervious,  unknotted,  un- 
coacted — nothing  existing  but  those 
eight  orders."  The  eight  orders  are 
Hyle— 

*■  The  lowest  step  of  that  profouDdity.'* 

Next  is  Tasis  or  extension — next  to 
that  is  Plantal  life — then  Sentient  life  ; 
next  to  that  Imagination — then  Psyche 
or  Uranore^  the  universal  spirit — then 
Mon,  and  last  Ahad  or  Alove, 

The  sun  with  his  rays,  and  with 
shadow  or  fuliginous  darkness,  is  the 
liivourite  illustration  of  the  Platonists, 
when  they  would  represent  the  uni- 
verse regarded  as  including  the  maker 
of  the  universe — and  the  evil  of  their 
system  seems  to  be  that  it  resolves 
itself  into  something  not  altogether 
unlike  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza — a 
system  that  with  unimaginative  minds 
is  almost  atheism,  and  with  better 
men  ends  in  dreamy  mysticism. 

To  the  poet,  however,  we  must 
allow  his  allegory — to  the  philosopher 
his  dream.  If  the  figures  which  he 
paints  be  but  abstractions — if  person- 
ality be  with  ditfieulty  ascribed  to 
them — we  oannot  refuse  to  look  at  the 


coloured  shadows  as  they  are  made  io 
pass  by  us.  To  express  the  Infinite 
by  words  borrowed  from  Time  and 
space,  may  be  impos^!ible ;  to  suggest 
devotional  thought  by  analogies,  how- 
ever remote,  is  another  task,  and  one 
in  which  More  is  not  unsuccessful. 
After  describing  the  eight  orders  in- 
cluded in  the  notion  of  the  All-con- 
taining One,  he  proceeds  to  state  that 
particular  lives  flow  like  rays  from  this 
the  fountain  of  universal  life. 

The  land  of  Souls  is  next  described. 
The  abode  of  the  body  is  this  earth, 
but  the  habitation  of  the  soul  is  **  her 
own  energy,  which  is  exceeding  vast, 
at  least  in  some."  Every  man,  our 
philosopher  teaches,  has  a  proper 
world,  or  particular  horizon,  enlarged 
or  contracted  according  to  the  capacity 
of  his  mind.  In  our  allegory,  Psychania 
is  the  name  by  which  the  land  of  souls 
is  called.  The  sun  exceeds  Saturn  in 
magnitude — Saturn  exceeds  the  earth 
— the  earth  exceeds  the  mooni  The 
•*  fixed  rounds"  are  still  larger. 

But  Psychanie  those  fixed  rounds  exceeds 
As  far  as  those  fixed  rounds  excel  small  mustard 
seeds." 

Psychania  is  divided  into  two  king- 
doms. The  one  Theoprepia,  which 
typifies  a  condition  of  the  soul,  in 
which  self-will  and  self-love  arc  dead, 
and  in  which  we  become  one  with 
God.  In  this  kingdom  Michael,  *'the 
image  of  God,  the  true  man,  the  lord 
from  heaven,"  rules  supreme.  This  is 
He,  of  whom  the  soul,  will  say,  \ihcn 
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he  eometb  to  abide  in  her,  and  whrn 
he  is  known  of  her  "  who  is  like  unto 
God  for  either  beauty  or  power  ?  i^ho 
so  comely  and  strnnir  as  he.*  The 
second  kincrdom  is  Ayt^sthesia,  or  the 
land  of  selfishness,  whicli  is  a^iiin  s-iih- 
divided  into  two  provinces — the  one 
Adnmuh  or  Bnrah,  wliieh  ty pities  the 
corrupt  natiirsil  life,  the  ohJ  Adnm,  or 
Beirah  "the  brute/'  becjiujie  the  old 
Adam  is  still  in  the  bestinl  state, 
actually,  perhaps,  and  certainly  so  in 
eonijjiirison  with  the  true  rnan»  whose 
form,  and  shtipe,  and  lif*^ — we  liere 
translate  the  words  of  Plotinus — ia  wis- 
dom and  righteousness-  Tlie  low  life 
in  the  body  is  ieotime^oT  rather  exhibits 
a  mixture  of  the  nature  of  every  kind 
of  brute.  The  other  part  of  Autces- 
thfsia  is  Dtzoifi.  The  condition  of 
its  inhabitants  is  moni^rel,  between  man 
and  beast.  The  soul  in  this  rcirlori  is 
ilmgglin^  between  light  and  darkness. 
**Jiicoh  and  Ksanr  says  our  poet, 
**alruy:gle  in  them.*'  The  uame  of  the 
province  expresses  this  double  or  di- 
vided  life.     JJemoti  (the  word    in   its 


first  tneaninff  expresses  any  oatticular 
life  as  apart  from  the  universal  life,  any 
divided  spirit,  or  rather  the  nowcr 
nilinpf  in  these — frhm  W«*  divide)  ia 
the  kingofthis  land — liis  wife  is  Duessa, 
IB  **the  natnral  life  of  ihe  body  or  the 
natnral  sapirit."  Tlirofijgrb  her  inflnr'nce 
we  anr"  subjected  to  mvi:*ieal  delui^ionsi. 
The  world,  ?ays  Fiotinus,  is  ihe  first 
mtigieian  and  cnchunter  i  alt  others  are 
imitators,  Mas^ic,  *»ays  mtr  poet,  has 
no  power  over  Isra*d.  They  are  estah- 
lislied  in  a  prinrlple  above  the  worid. 
In  that  strenifth  they  are  beyond  the 
danger  ot  all  enehatitments.  •*  Neither 
astral  spirit  imr  aitij;el  can  prevail 
flg^in^t  <ine  ray  of  ihe  Deity/  From 
thi*  no  donbt,  and  from  the  feeling  that 
to  the  pnre  all  things  are  pnre,  arote 
the  bi'LttUiftil  bncy  Su  frequfnt  in  the 
old  romiiiL^t^s,  that  true  love  eon  Id  not 
be  deceived  by  any  magic  delusions. — 
The  poet  proceeds  to  give  an  ac- 
couut  of  a  visit  to  Bt-iron  land  and 
Dkom,  by  Mn  old  Inend  AInentfmt 
wboTU,  we  mu^t  allow  him  to  intruduee 
to  the  reader — 


*'  Old  Mnemons  head  anrl  heard  wns  hoary  whiter 
But  y€ft  a  < 'ill" ar full  conn  ten ancts  he  hnd  : 
His  vigorous  eytfs  did  shiue  like  Htarri's  bri^hti 
And  in  ^ood  decent  h-e<*z  he  wn!!i  yclad, 
As  hlith  and  buxom  as  was  tiny  lad 
Of  one  and  and  twtsnty  clotb'd  in   lorresl  grt-en ; 
Both  bbth  he  was»  atid  eke  of  counnctl  sad : 
Like  winter-morn  bedi^rht  with  snow  and  rine 

And  sunny  rriyps,  »o  did  bis  goodly  eldsliip  shine/* 


In  **  Paittaehu?itt  land/or  the  country 
of  parrots,  Mnemon  travels  in  com- 
pany with  some  hall  dozen  chatterers. 
The  natives  of  the  conntry  are  proud 
of  their  birth.  They  are  in  shape  men, 
but  date  their  origin  from  the  fifth  day 
of  the  creation,  before  the  time  Adam 
was  born,  Thny  aredisputative  on  all 
points,  chiefly  on  religion.  Thpir  word  a 
are  not  without  meanings  but  the  TUPuin* 
ing  of  their  words  is  not  understood  by 
the  speakers — they  are  logiciani  skil- 


ful in  the  mysteriea  of  mode  and  figure, 
but  their  art  is  to  prolong  di^^patt^  not 
to  -aseertuin  any  thing.  Tijey  are 
zealots  for  established  forms  of  reli- 
gion— but  they  are  represented  ha 
withour  the  po«sihilrly  of  everattwiniog 
any.  Mnemon's  arcount  of  his  tirsi 
meeting  the  li^arn<*d  arid  ajred  Don 
Pxittnajj  is,  we  thiTik.  exceedingly 
amusing,  and  shews  that  uith  a  happier 
subject.  More  njiirht  have  attained  a 
hi^h  name  among  our  poets — 


<<  HiscoDcate  note,  great  Ii«ad»  and  grave  avpecti 
AffWcted  tone,  words  without  inward  sense, 
My  inly  tirklcd  spriitcht  made  m«  detect 
By  oatward  laughter ;  tut  by  b«»t  prutence 
1  purg'd  my  self,  and  gave  du«  reverence. 
Then  he  gun  gravely  treat  of  codicils, 
And  of  book-readings  paaaiag  excellence. 
And  iri'd  his  wit  in  prajsiiig  gooses  quiUa : 

O  happy  age  t  quoth  he,  the  world  Minerva  fills. 

**  I  gave  the  talk  to  him,  which  pleasM  him  well: 
For  then  he  seem'd  a  learned  clerk  to  be«a« 
W heo  none  contrary'd  hie  uncontrolled  fpell. 
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«  As  we  yocie  softly  on*  a  yonster  gent 

With  bever  cock't,  end  arm  set  on  one  side 

(  His  youtfafull  fire  quickly  our  pace  out-went) 

Pull  fiercely  pricked  on  in  madcap  pride. 

The  mettle  of  his  horses  heels  he  tri'd. 

He  hasted  to  hit  countrey  Pithecuse. 

Most  haste,  worst  speed :  still  on  our  way  wa  ride, 

And  him  o*retake  halting  through  haplesse  bruise; 
We  help  him  up  again,  our  help  he  nould  refuse. 

**  Then  gan  the  leam'd  aud  ag*d  Don  Psittaco, 

When  he  another  auditor  had  got, 

To  spruse  his  plumes,  and  wisdome  sage  to  show, 

And  with  his  sacred  lore  to  wash  the  spot 

Of  youthfull  blembhes;  but  frequent  jot 

Of  his  hard  setting  jade  did  so  confound 

The  words  that  he  by  paper-stealtb  had  got. 

That  their  lost  sense  the  yongster  could  not  sound. 
Though  he  with  mimicall  attention  did  abound. 


•«  When  Psittaco  look*d  up  to  holy  place, 

Pithecus  straight  with  sanctimonious  grace 

Cast  up  his  eyes ;  and  when  the  shape  divine, 

Which  Adam  had  from  God,  he  ean  to  praise, 

Pithecus  (iniWB  himself  straight  nrom  that  line. 
And  phun»ie;i  his  sweet  face  with  heavenly  hiew  to  shine. 

<*  He  pincht  his  hat,  and  from  his  horse's  side 

Stretcht  forth  Wio  russet  legs,  himself  inclin*d 

Now  here,  now  there,  and  most  exactly  eyed 

His  comely  lineaments,  that  he  might  find 

What  ever  beauty  else  he  had  not  mind 

As  yet  in  his  fair  corse.     But  that  fuU  right 

And  vast  prerogative  did  so  vnbind 

His  straighted  sprights,  that  with  tyrannick  might 
He  forc'd  his  feeble  beast,  and  straight  fled  out  of  sight.**  . 

When  Mnemon  and  Ptissaco  are  lefl         A  congregation  of  dissenters  which 

to  themsieives,  the  conversation  turns  they  fall  in  with, is  amusingly  fancied, 

on  such  points  as  may  impress  the  tra-  and  Psittaco's  assertion  of  church  au- 

▼eller   with    the    highest    opinion  of  thority — his  conviction,  too,  that  the 

Prittaco*s  learning.     The  derivation  of  preacher  is  a  rogue,  with  purposes  of 

the  name  of  the  country,  and  how  he  bis  own,  and  not  altogether  a  gull  or 

would  prefer  calling  it  Aiithropion   to  a  parrot  like  his  disciples-. 
Beiron,  ocrupies  thtm  for  a  while.     In 
this  conversation,  Mnemon  seems  to 
bave  the  best  of  it. 

«<  And  here  I  think  we  both  as  dumb  had  been 

As  were  the  slow-foot  beasts  on  which  we  rode 

Had  not  Don  Psittaco  by  fortune  seen 

A  place  which  well  he  knew  though  disallow'd ; 

Which  he  to  me  with  earnest  countenance  show*d 

Histing  me  nearer  ;  nearer  both  we  go 

And  closely  under  the  thick  hedges  crowd. 

Which  were  not  yet  so  thick  but  they  did  show 
Through  their  false  sprays  all  the  whole  place  and  persons  too. 

*•  It  was  to  weet,  a  trimly  decked  close 

Whose  grassie  pavement  wrought  with  even  line 

Ran  from  the  morn  upon  the  evening-dose. 

The  eastern  end  by  certain-steps  they  climbs 

To  do  their  holy  thinp  (O  sight  divine  !) 

There  on  the  middle  of  the  highest  flore 

A  large  green  turf  squar'd  out,  all  fresh  and  fine  . 

Not  much  unlike  to  altars  us*d  of  yore 
Right  fiurly  was  adorn*d  with  every  glittering  flower, 
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*<  At  either  end  of  this  well-raised  sod 
A  stately  stalk  shot  up  of  torchwood  high 
Whose  yellow  flames  small  light  did  cast  abroad 
But  yet  a  pleasant  show  they  yield  the  eye. 
A  pretty  space  from  this  we  did  descry. 
An  hollow  oak,  whose  na^ell  the  rouph  saw 
Long  since  had  clove  :  so  standing  wet  and  dry 
Around  the  stumped  top  soft  mosse  did  grow 

Whose  velvet  hue  and  verdure  cushion-like  did  show. 

«  Within  the  higher  hedge  of  thickn'd  trees 
A  lower  rank  on  either  side  we  saw 
Of  lesser  shrubs  even-set  with  artifice. 
There  the  wood-querristers  sat  on  a  row. 
And  sweetly  sung  while  Boreas  did  blow 
Above  their  heads,  with  various  whistling. 
As  his  blasts  hap  to  break,  (now  high,  now  low,) 
Against  the  branches  of  the  waving  pines 

And  other  neighbour  plants,  still  rocking  with  the  winds. 

*<But  above  these  birds  of  more  sightly  plume 
With  gold  and  purple  feathers  gayly  dight 
Are  rank'd  aloft.     But  th'  eagle  doth  assume 
The  highest  sprig.     For  his  it  is  by  right. 
•  Therefore  in  seemly  sort  he  there  is  pight 
Sitting  aloft  in  his  ?reen  cabinet. 
From  whence  he  all  beholds  with  awfull  sight, 
Who  ever  in  that  solemne  place  were  met. 
At  the  west  end  for  better  view,  right  stately  set. 

"  After  a  song  loud  chanted  by  that  quire, 
Tun'd  to  the  whistlin&r  of  the  hollow  winde, 
Comes  out  a  gay  pye  in  his  rich  attire, 
The  snowie  white  with  the  black  satin  sliin'd, 
On's  head  a  silken  cap  he  wore  unlin'd. 
When  he  had  hopped  to  the  middle  flore 
His  bowing  head  right  lowly  he  inclin'd. 
As  if  some  deity  he  did  adore. 

And  seemly  gestures  make,  courting  the  heavenly  powV. 

"  Thus  cring*d  he  toward  th'  east  with  shivering  wings. 
With  eyes  on  the  square  sod  devoutly  bent. 
Then  with  short  6ight  up  to  the  oak  he  springs, 
Where  he  thrice  conuied  after  his  ascent. 
With  posture  chang'd  from  th*  east  to  th'  Occident, 
Thrice  bowed  he  down,  and  easily  thriccT  he  rose ; 
Bow'd  down  so  low  as  if't  had  been's  intent 
On  the  green  mosse  to  wipe  his  swarthy  nose. 

Anon  he  chatters  loud,  but  why  himself  best  knows. 

^  There  we  him  leave,  impatient  of  stay. 
My  self  amaz'd  such  actions  to  see. 
And  pretty  gestures  'mongst  those  creatures  gay  : 
So  unexpected  uniformitie. 
And  »uch  a  semblance  of  due  piety  ;    - 
For  every  crow,  as  when  he  cries  for  rain. 
Did  eastward  nod ;  and  every  daw  we  see 
When  they  first  entered  this  grassie  plain 

With  shaking  wings  and  bended  bills  ador'd  the  same. 

"  O  that  the  spirit  of  Pythhgoras 

Would  now  invade  my  breast,  dear  Psittaco ! 

Said  I.     In  nature  he  so  cunning  was 

As  both  the  mind  of  birds  and  beasts  to  know, 

What  meant  their  voyces,  and  their  gestures  too. 

So  might  we  riddle  out  some  mystery 

Which  lieth  hid  in  this  strange  uncouth  show ; 

But  thy  grave  self  may  be  as  wise  as  he 

I  wote.     Aread  then  Psittaco  what  sights  these  be. 
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*<  Certes,  said  he,  thine  eyes  be  waxen  dim. 

These  be  the  people  of  wide  Adamah ; 

These  be  no  birds.     *Tis  true,  they're  sons  of  sin, 

^nd  vessels  of  Heaven*s  ire  :   for,  sooth  to  say. 

They  have  no  faith, — I  fear  nor  ever  may; 

But  be  shap'd  out  for  everlasting  shame, 

Though  they  deride  us  of  Psittacusa ; 

Yet  well  I  wot  we  have  the  onely  name 
Above,  and  though  all  foul  yet  there  devoyd  of  blame. 

"  And  thai  green  spot  which  thou  roaist  deem  a  close. 

It  is  to  them  no  close,  but  holy  place, 

Ycleep*d  a  church,  whose  sight  doth  well  dispose 

Approaching  souls.     The  rest  thy  self  maist  trace 

By  true  analogy.     But  PlI  not  passe 

One  thing  remarkable,  said  he  to  me  : 

It  was  Don  Pico  took  the  preaching  place — 

A  man  of  mighty  power  in  his  own  see : 
A  roan,  no  bird,  as  he  did  fondly  seem  to  thee. 

«  Mn.  Tell  then  Don  Psittaco,  what  Pico  ment 

By  his  three  bowings  to  the  setting  sun. 

And  single  obesance  toward  th*  orient. 

What !  were  they  postures  of  religion  ? 

If  so,  why  had  those  yellow  flames  but  one  ? 

The  eagle  three  ? — That  th'  eagle  was  his  God 

It  is,  said  he,  a  strong  presumption  ; 

Whom  he  first  slightly  in  that  holy  sod 
After  ador'd  more  fully  with  a  triple  nod. 

«  O  had  we  once  the  power  in  our  hands. 

How  carefully  the  youth  wee*d  catechise. 

But  bind  God's  enemies  in  iron  bands, — 

(Such  honour  have  his  saints,) — and  would  devise 

Set  forms  of  truth,  on  discipline  advise, 

That  unto  'joth  all  men  might  needs  conform. 
Mn.  But  what  if  any  tender  heart  denies  ? 
Ps.   If  he  will  his  own  fortunes  overturn 
•  It  cannot  well  be  holp,  we  must  he  uniform,** 

While  the  discussion  on  church  au-  by  two   acquaintances  of   Psittaco. — 

thority,  with  the  expediency  or  neces-  We  greatly  overrate  the  merit  of  the 

sity  of  coercing  conscience  is  insisted  passage  or  it  will  amuse  our  readers 

on  by  Psittaco^  the  party  is  encreased  like  some  of  the  portraits  in  Chaucer  : 

*«  The  one  on  a  lean  fiery  jade  did  sit. 

And  seem'd  a  wiirht  of  a  right  subtle  brain. 

Both  cloth'd  as  black  as  jet.    But  he  was  fit 

With  a  dry  wall-nut  shell  to  fence  his  wit. 

Which  like  a  quilted  cap  on's  head  he  wore, 

Lin'd  with  white  taffity,  wherein  were  writ, 

More  trimly  than  the  Iliads  of  yore. 
The  laws  of  mood  and  figure,  and  many  precepts  more. 

**  All  the  nice  questions  of  the  school-men  old. 

And  subtilties  as  thin  as  cobwebs  bet. 

Which  he  wore  thinner  in  his  thoughts  yrold. 

And  his  warm  brains,  they  say,  were  closer  set 

With  sharp  distinctions  than  n  cushionet 

With  pins  and  needles ;  which  he  can  shoot  out 

Like  angry  porcupine,  where  e're  they  hit. 

Certes,  a  doughty  clerk  and  champion  stout 
He  feem'd,  and  well  appointed  against  every  doubt. 

«  The  other  rod  on  a  fat  resty  jade 

That  neighed  loud.  His  rider  was  not  lean. 
His  black,  plump  belly  fairly  outward  swai'd, 
And  pressed  somewhat  hard  on  th'  horse's  mane. 
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Most  like,  methought,  to  a  oathedrall  dean. 
A  man  of  prudence  and  groat  courterie, 
And  wisely  in  the  world  he  knew  to  glean. 
His  sweaty  neck  did  shine  right  greasily, 
Top  heavy  was  his  head  with  earthly  policy. 

**  This  wight  Corvino,  Psittacus  me  told 

Was  named,  and  the  other  Graculo. 

They  both  of  his  acquaintance  were  of  old. 

Though  so  near  friendship  now  they  did  not  owe, 

But  yet  in  generalls  agreed,  I  trow. 

For  they  all  dearly  hug  dominion, 

And  love  to  hold  men's  consciences  in  awe ; 

Each  standing  stiff  for  his  opinion 
In  holy  things,  against  all  contradiction. 

<*  But  most  of  all  Corvin  and  Psittaco, 

Prudentiall  men,  and  of  a  mighty  reach. 

Who  through  their  wisdome  sage  th*  events  foreknow 

Of  future  things ;  and  confidently  preach 

Unlesse  there  he  a  form  which  men  must  teach. 

Of  sound  opinions,  (each  meaning  his  own,) 

But 't  be  left  free  to  doubt  and  countrey-speech, 

Authority  is  lost,  our  trade  is  gone. 
Our  Tyrian  wares  forsaken,  we,  alas!  shall  mone. 

"  Or  at  the  best  our  life  will  bitter  be : 

For  we  must  toil  to  make  our  doctrine  good ; 

Which  will  em  pair  the  flesh  and  weak  the  knee. 

Our  mind  cannot  attend  our  trencher-food. 

Nor  be  let  loose  to  sue  the  worldly  good. 

All's  our  dear  wives,  poore  wenches !  they  alone 

Must  ly  long  part  of  night,  when  we,  withstood 

By  scrupulous  wits,  must  watch  to  night's  high  noon. 


«  Heaps  of  such  inconveniences  arise 

From  conscience -freedome.  Christian  liberty. 

Beside,  our  office  all  men  will  despise 

Unlesse  our  lives  gain  us  authority. 

Which,  in  good  sooth,  a  harder  task  will  be. 

Dear  brethren  1  sacred  souls  of  Behiron ! 

Help,  help,  as  you  desire  to  liven  free 

To  ease,  to  wealth,  to  honour  and  renown. 
And  sway  th'  affrighted  world  with  your  disguized  fr*wn.** 

There  is  no  object  in  our  continuing  tic  feeling,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 

a   dialogue,  which,  of  course,  leaves  from  blind  enthusiasm,  and  Psittaco  in 

each  of  the  speakers  of  his  own  opi-  real  or  affected  rapture  speaks  of  his 

nion.     Their  companions  pass  on,  and  daughter  Glaucis,     The  reader  of  the 

Mnemon  and  Psittaco  continue  their  allegory   who  remembers   his    Greek, 

ride    and    the  discussion.      Mnemon  ^^nll  not  be  surprised  at  th«  name — for 

says  something  of  an  inward  light  its  the  character  of  the  dull  enthusiast  is 

own  evidence  to  the  soul.     This  mys-  not  ill  typified  by  the  owl. 

"  Here  Psittaco, 
Though  what  I  said  did  not  well  satisfie 
His  grave  judicious  self,  yet  he  did  know 
Of  whom  this  talk  much  'plause  would  gain  and  kindnessa  too, 

«  And  straight  'gan  say.     Dear  Glaucis !  hadst  thou  been 
At  this  discourse,  how  would  thy  joyous  spright 
Have  danc'd  along.     For  thou  art  or  well  seen 
In  these  queint  points,  or  dost  at  least  delight 
Exceeding  much  to  hear  them  open'd  right. 
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And*  well  I  wot,  on  earth  scarce  can  be  fouud 
i3o  witty  girh  eo  wily  femalL*  wight 
As  tbis^y  Gbiudi«»  ovttr  u\\  renowu'd ; 
1  meskn  l<jr  i^uitker  parts,  if  not  for  jiygitit^nt  »oiiiul. 

*'  How  fit  ai^  aytiitoiir  would  sbo  tlien  prov'd 
To  thee,  younp  Miiemoti?  huw  Lad  alie  admirtidi 
Thy  sifting^  wit,  tby  speecb  atid  person  lov'd, 
Clo7e  to  tbat  mouth  witb  meltiog  zetd  nil  Bred, 
And  huiig  upon  those  lips  s^j  highly  inspired  ? 

For  your  con«pirJn?  minda  eicBrtlf  iigr«*ie 
In  pinnLs  which  thu  wide  world  lliraugh  wmtli  und  tepn 
Kudely  dividis  I  mtan  fn3«  liberty. 
Be't  sOi  said  I,  jeL  inay  our  ^otiudti  fiirre  dilTerciit  br. 

*'  Ftfr  miijht  I  but  repent  without  offence 
Whnt  I  biivo  hLSird,  ill  <*ym tomes  niun  <Je*rry 
In  this  thy  GhttiL:i»t  though  lUn  nimble  wendi 
So  d45Xt«roiialy  cnii  pniy  and  prophecy, 
And  lectured  reod  of  dread  mortality, 
C lappings  her  palm&  with  fatiiU  iioi*e  and  ^hreeks, 
loiulaitiokT  approach  in  p  mi^sHt-ry 
To  t^d  afflicted  hoase«,  when  she  slxikcft 

With  brushing  strokes  the  glu^^ie  doors  and  entraure  Aeek-*, 

**  Nor  doth  her  tolemnc  lookis  much  like  her  »ire» 
Or  native  zeal,  which  she  did  once  derive 
From  th<.'t\  ii^rave  PaittaixH  tixidt  ber  higher 
Thiiu  earth  JUid  nature.      For  men  do  cooceii'e 
Bliick  eatiffuine  fumes  ray  i<^pr>ti$e  do  tlius  dtu:eive ; 
Translatinir  her  into  fools  paradiset 
And  &Q  of  Aensii  and  reac^oa  her  bereave." 


Beirott  land,  he  begmii  hUii!«i*irtf>  udl 
of  her  wild  follies— 


Wlien  Psittaco  sees  thure  h  no 
diance  of  thus  providing  for  his  daugh- 
ter or  inducing    Mnemon  to  settle  in 

**  So  with  full  hitter  words  he  did  cha^ti^e 

His  absent  child;  but  whether  «eal  it  be. 
Or  deep  conceived  halredj  I  no're  Mell  descry. 

•*Nor  stopt  he  here,  but  told  me  all  her  guis« — 
How  law-le^se  qnitp  and  out  of  shape  sbe's  grrowii^ 
Affectini^  ■till  wild*  con tmrle ties, 
Avcrfto  from  what  for  good  all  others  own. 
Preposterous  girl!  how  often  liast  thou  thrown 
Thy  self  into  dark  corners  at  mid-ilay^ 
And  then  nt  dead  of  night  away  art  ilown 
To  some  old  barn,  thereon  to  perch  and  |n^y, 

Ending  thy  dark  devotions  just  at  Ijreak  of  dtiy. 

»*  When  others  sleep  or  weep,  then  doet  thou  sing 
In  frosty  niifht,  on  neighboyr's  chininey  set, 
Wlien  others  fast  'ginst  thou  thy  revelling; 
Thy  lustfull  sparrows  greedily  dost  eal," 


They  jouTncy  on  till  they  come  to 
n  pi  are  where  three  roads  meet.  The 
middle  fond  led  out  of  B>erron^ — that  to 
the  Ti^j-ht  was  the  way  to  Leontopolis  ; 
tnd  third  to  Onopolis^the  land  of 
Asses  whither  Don  Psittaco  was 
bound.  In  firm  alliance  with  tlies^e 
two  towns,  were  united  the  tity  of  the 
Foxe*,  and  that  of  the  Pismires.  The 
one  ej[|>re*»iiig  the  subtlety  of  live  law, 
the  other  the  principle  of  Utilitarian  ex- 
Vou  IX, 


pediency — for  in  Of-iron  no  hig^her 
prineiple  actuate**  any  ofitft  inhahitant*. 
We,  who  do  not  venture  to  divi-ii^B 
the  politics  of  More,  eannut  conceal 
the  fact  that  Don  Fsittaeo,  I  he  intole- 
rant advocate  for  a  tyrannicfri  coiitroul 
over  conscience,  belongs  to  the  city  *if 
the  Asses — or  Democrafft.  Leonlo- 
poliSp  or  a  Monarchy  of  Force,  is  not 
in  the  philosopher's  opinion  a  much 
better  condition. 

I 


1  HI  Eimys  on  the  Engliih  Poe  *sl—No,  IL 

*'  No  truth  of  jaAtice  in  Beim  lond. 

No  »5iiri»re  fnitli  void  of  slie  subtiliy  , 

That  oKvHV*  »iM^k8  it  *<!lf»  i»  to  be  ft  and  ; 

But  luw  flt^luiioij  nod;  false  polity, 

Fh,1*<*  polity  that  into  tyrennie 

Would  (|uic."kly  wend^  did  not  steru  fHiir  refltmiti 

^nd  kt't'p  in  a\v'.     Th'  Otiites  deniocrncy 

Is  nuuirlit  hyt  a  larsr©  huoffry  tyrant-tmin  ; 
0|)pres5ion  from  the  poore  \a  an  nll-fiwei'ping  rain, 

"  A  sweeping  torrenl  that  heat«  down  the  eomi 

And  vmAien  the  oxtsn%  |jil>otir,  head-loog  ihrowi 

The  tHnt»at  tr^es  up  hy  the  root  ytorn, 

It^  niii^^jng^  ftirci!  m  all  the  land  tl  shows ; 

WoodK,  rent  from  hence*  Jt»  rowling  mge  bestowi 

In  other  place*  thtit  were  barfi  before  ; 

With  muddied  arms  of  trees  tl>e  earth  it  etrow»; 

The  Itit'iiiDg  shepherd  is  atHQi^d  sore, 
Wblle  it  with  siwift  desceol  so  hideoutily  doth  rore. 

**  Sach  13  the  out-ra§re  of  Democraciet 

When  fear] esse  it  doth  rule  in  B«iruh  : 

And  liltk*  better  i§  fnlse  monarchy, 
Wheti  it  in  this  samo  rvuutrey  beskrs  the  sirVHy. 

There's  no  iinrirty  in  Beliiraht 

But  hcasllikti  pfnizing  in  one  pusture  ground. 

No  love  hut  of  ll»e  enimaled  clay 

With  hiiatiea  fading  flowers  trimly  crowiied, 

Mnemoxt    parts  from   Psittaco  and  pursues  the  middle  nay  alone^^^- 

When  I  came  near  ihe  eod,  Ihere  was  in  view 
No  pii*i»4ige  :  for  thti  wail  wns  very  hitrh, 
But  therti  do  doore  to  mi;  it  »Glf  did  ahi^w : 
Looking  ah  out  at  leng^th  1  did  eapy 
A  livtily  yuuth,^*  to  whom  I  pre»eutly  "gao  cry. 

When  I  'gan  cnll*  forthwith  in  seemly  sort 
He  mtr  approached  in  decent  mSMit  cladt 
Aloru  tit  for  luhour  \\wu  tht:  flaunting  i  ourt. 
When  he  came  near,  iti  clienrfull  wide  he  Uid 
Teil  whiit  I  would  ;  ihen  I  unto  the  lad 
*Gaii  ihu^  reply  ;  ahii» !   loo  long  ti»tniy 
Here  have  I  trampled  foul  Beh»ron»  pad  :f 
Out  of  l\m  hind  I  thoii|jrlit  thte  the  next  way. 
But  I  no  g^tite  can  Find»  bo  vhiu  i«  mine  assay. 

Then  the  wise  youth,  good  Sir,  you  look  too  high  ; 
Tiie  wall  idoft  is  raised  ;   but  that  same  doora 
Where  you  muDi  paj»e  in  deep  descent  doth  lie: 
Bui  he  had  follow*  he  would  g-o  before* 
l^lurd  by  there  was  a  filace,  aII  co%'ered  o>e 
With  stinging  neUles  and  such  weedery. 
The  prickin||(  thistles  the  hard'«t  legs  would  gore* 
Under  the  wall  a  btruight  doore  we  descry ; 
The  wall  bight  »eU- conceit ;   ibe  doore  buniility* 

When  w*  came  at  the  doore  fast  lockt  it  was. 
And  Simoa  had  ilicf  keyi  but  he  would  grant  J 

Thiit  1  into  that  otker  laad  should  pHAse, 
Without  I  made  him  my  Concomitfint. 
Jt  pkeaitsd  m*  welh  I  niuti«d  not  much  npon*t. 
But  straight  mcord  :  lor  why  ?  a  jolly  s^wnin 
Me  thought  he  wiis ;  meek,  chearfulli  and  pleaiiant. 
When  be  aaw  this,  he  thus  to  me  again. 
Sir,  see  you  Uiiit  sad  couple  ?     Theu  I  i  1  see  those  twain. 


•  Simon, 


f  Patk 


isar.j 
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A  lorry  couple  certainly  they  be* 
The  man  a  bloudy  kmte  LioUln  Hi  his  heart 
With  chearlessG  countenance  ;  as  sod  ia  ehe. 
Or  eld,  or  else  intolerable  smart. 
Which  the  can  not  decline  by  any  art, 
Doth  thus  distort  and  writh  her  wrinkled  face  t 
A  leaden  Quadrate  iwayei  harii  oo  that  part 
That's  Ht  for  burdens  ;  (tjulnesse  doth  deface 
Her  B^ed  looks ;  with  a  itmit  staff  her  steps  sht^  siayes. 

The  parents  of  Simon^  who  tvpifies  accompanied   by    Simon,  our  pilgrim 

Obedience,  are  Autopurnes  ant!    Hy-  leaves    Beiron   land,  and   pasBCfl  into 

pomene^  in  English  words  SeltUleoial  Dixoiii*     The  third  canto   open*   not 

and   Patience,     Guided  by  these,  and  unpleasjngly — 

"  But  now  new  stories  I  'giti  to  relate, 

Which  aged  Mnemon  unto  ua  did  tell. 

Whiles  we  on  ^nusie  bed  did  lie  prostrate 

Under  a  ihady  benchi  which  did  ri'pell 

The  fiery  scorching  shafts  which  Uriel 

From  wjutliern  quarter  darted  with  strong  hand, 

No  other  help  we  had ;  for  Gabriel 

Hi*  wholesome  coolin|jf  blasts  then  quite  restrained. 
The  lions  flaming  breath  with  heat  parch 'd  all  the  land^ 


^The  sage  proceeda  to  describe  the 
of  mind  when  the  soul  Is  first 
ketied  to  a  tense  of  higher  power 
than  that  which  rules  the  mere  brute 
animal  man,  when  the  conscience  is 
fint  affected  by  tljc  terrors  of  the  law. 
The  tiaflBage  is,  we  think  nobly  con- 
cttved.     Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the 


flight  of  the  sun  of  righteousness  seen 
through  the  clouds  of  Dizoii*  from  Ida, 
or  the  mountain  of  vision.  The  way  in 
which  it  is  distorted  and  becomes  an 
image  of  wrath  to  the  mind  unpre- 
pared to  behold  it  is  scarcely  ecjualled 
by  any  passage  in  any  poet. 


**  f lere  seemly  sitting  down,  thus  gan  that  sage, 

Last  time  we  wore  together  hero  ymet, 

Beirah  wall,  thiit  was  the  utmost  stage 

Of  our  discourse,  if  I  do  not  forget. 

When  we  departed  thence  the  sun  was  iet» 

Yet  nathelesse  we  past  that  lofty  wall 

That  very  evening.      The  night's  nimble  net 

That  doth  encompusse  every  opdike  bull, 
That  swims  in  liquid  aire,  did  Simon  nought  appalL 

••  When  we  that  stately  wall  had  undercrept. 
We  straightway  found  ourselves  in  Dizoie  j 
The  melting  clouds  chill  drizzeling  tears  then  weep ; 
The  mistie  aire  ewet  for  deep  agooy, 
Swet  a  cold  sweat,  and  loose  frigiditie 
Fill'd  all  with  a  white  smoke  ;  pale  Cynthia 
Uid  foul  her  silver  limbs  with  filthy  die, 
Whiles  wading  on  she  measured  out  her  way, 

And  cut  the  muddy  heavens  detil'd  with  whitish  clay. 

**  No  light  to  guide  hut  the  moon's  pallid  ray, 
And  that  even  lost  in  mistie  troubled  aire  : 
No  tract  to  take^  there  was  no  beaten  way ; 
No  chearing  strength,  hut  that  which  might  appeRr 
From  Dian's  face ;  her  face  then  shin'd  not  clear. 
And  when  tt  shine th  clearest,  little  might 
She  yield eth,  yet  the  goddess*  is  severe. 
Hence  wmthfull  dogs  do  bark  at  her  dead  light : 

Chmt  help  the  man  thus  clos'd  and  prison'd  in  dread  night 


I M  Essai^s  mi  the  HngiUh  Poeis. — No^  JL 

'*  0*re whelmed  with  irksome  toyl  of  strange  annoyei 
la  atOQj  Etodnd  like  aensftlesse  stake  I  stood i 
TIU  ihe  Ta!»t  tbttmpv  of  maosie  ham  men  doibc, 
That  on  the  groning  ste«l  hud  on  surb  lode» 
Empierc'd  mine  ears  m  tliat  sad  stupid  mood. 
1  wti^iiiQg  tben  «ome  harbour  to  be  nigh, 
In  sory  pace  tkitben^Hrd  slowly  yode, 
B|i  ear  directed  more  then  by  mine  eye* 

But  here,  alas !   t  foun^l  small  bospitality. 

««  Foure  grisly  blafk*«mith9  stoutly  did  their  task 
Opon  BQ  ijcnvile  form'd  in  conick  wise. 
They  neither  minded  who,  nor  wbnt  I  ask. 
But  U'ith  stern  ji^imy  louk  do  sttll  avi^e 
Upon  thi^ir  workis :  btit  1  my  tir^t  emprise 
Would  not  for»ake,  and  lb  ere  fore  venture  in. 
Or  none  hath  list  to  speuk,  or  none  e^piesi. 
Or  hear*  ;  the  heavy  bam  mens  never  lin  ; 

And  hot  B  blue  faint  lig^ht  in  this  bhick  shop  did  ihiae. 

♦•  There  1  into  a  diirksome  corner  creep, 
And  lay  my  weary  limb*  on  dusty  floor, 
Expectinir  still  when  soft  down'sjiding  fleep 
Should  seize  mme  eye*,  and  strength  to  me  reitore : 
But  when  with  hovering  wiu|tfs  she  ^^ttmchW,  eVemore 
The  mighty  souses  those  foul  knave*  laid  on»* 
And  those  buge  bellows  that  aloud  did  rore» 
Cbnc'd  her  away  that  she  was  ever  gone. 

Before  she  came,  on  pitchy  plumes,  for  fear  yflone, 

('  The  fint  of  thc4e  rude  rascals  Lyponf  hight, 
A  foul  great  stooping  slouch  with  be  a  vie  eyes, 
And  hanging  lip  :  the  second  ugly  sight 
Pale  Phobon»|  witb  his  hedghog-hairs  disguise. 
Aelpon-j  b  the  third »  lie  the  false  skies 
No  longer  Iryiti.     The  fourth  of  furious  fuBhion 
Phrenition[|  hight,  fratight  with  impatiencies, 
The  bellows  be  yeleep'd  deep  snspiratiou  : 

Each  knave  the^  bellows  Mow  in  mtitunll  circulation . 

♦»  There  is  a  niim^ber  of  these  lonesome  forges 
In  Bacha^  vale  (this  was  in  Bacha  vale,) 
There  be  no  innes  but  the»ei  and  these  but  scoufges ; 
Instead  of  ease  they  work  much  deadly  dale 
To  those  that  in  this  lowly  trench  do  trale 
Their  feeble  loins.     Ah  me  !  who  here  would  fare? 
Sad  ghosts  oft  €'ros*e  the  way  with  visage  pale. 
Sharp  thorns  and  thistles  woxind  iheir  feeten  bare : 

Yet  happy  is  the  man  thnt  here  doth  boar  a  share, 

»•  When  I  in  this  sad  vale  oo  little  time 
Had  measured,  and  oft  had  taken  Inne, 
And  by  long  penance  paid  for  mine  ill  cnma 
Metbought  the  sunne  itself  began  to  sbinet 
And  that  I'd  past  Diiuia'^^  discipline. 
But  day  wa*  not  yet  come,  'twas  perfect  night'-. 
1  PhcEibna  head  from  Ida  hill  had  seen  ; 
F^or  Ida  bill  doth  give  to  raen  tlie  sight, 

Of  Fhcobus  form,  before  Aurora's  silver  light, 

'*  But  Ph rebus  form  from  that  high  hi  11%  not  clear 
Nor  Bguire  perfect.     It's  inveloped 
In  purple  cloudy  veil ;  and  if 't  appear 
In  rounder  shape  with  skouling  *!rery  bead 
A  glowing  face  it  shows,  ne  raves  doth  shed 


-£Ji! 


•  This  powurful  fiction  will  remind  many  renders  of  CarletonV  Pilgrimage  to 
Louph  Dearg, 

f  Sorrow.         }  Fear.         §  Despair.         j|  Fr^nxy.        ^  The  valley  of  lean. 
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Of  Hght'«  fM?reiiity,  jet  duller  eyos 
Wjth  fazin^r  on  this  irefull  aii^bt  b«  fed 
Best  to  their  pleusing ;  small  tliirag*  tLey  will  prise, 
That  never  b^tLer  saw,  nor  b«iier  ean  deviie.** 

On  I  he  tf>p  of  Ida  hill,  U  a  strong    whose  names  might  have  eicited  the 
fwrire**,  with  a  number  of  inhabitants,     envy  of  a  Cromwellite  regiment, 

"  Thiit  rahble  rout  thut  in  thtn  castle  won. 

Id  I refulU ignorance,  nnBc^mlv-zealf 

Stronif  »elf-ctniceitt  rotten-ieliBrioQ, 

Con  te  Q  tiou  t-rfiprt«ch*  "gai  n  st-  Mic  hael  - 

I  f-  h  eu  of ^  Moves'-  hod  f-  oug  h  t*rc^  veal- 

WhicU-thcir-diilUskonses-cannot^eas'ly-rcarh, 

LovB-of-thfj-cnrkii9»  an  inept  app^al- 

T*  uncertain- papyrs,  a-faJ«e-foriiialUf«*lch- 
0  f-  feigned-aighB,  con  te  m  p  t-o  f-  poore-a n  d-sin  f  ul  1- wre teh . 

"  A  <Jeep  self-love,  want  of  true  aympathy- 

With  all  mnakiud,  th'  tidmiriag  their  own  herd^ 

Fond  pride  a  nmctimoTiious  cruelty 

*Gainst  those  by  whom  their  wratlifull  minds  be  ilJrd 

By  fttrangling  reason,  nnd  are  so  afeard 

To  lojMj  their  credit  with  the  vulgar  sort ; 

Opinion  and  long  speecli  Yore  life  |n*ef erred, 

Lesse  reverence  oJ  God  then  of  tli«  court. 
Fear,  aud  despair,  evil  surmifto*,  false  report. 

"  Oppression-of-tbe-poore,  felt-TighteousDeiie, 

Con teropt-of- Government,  fierceness,  fleahly.lmt, 

The-measuring-of-Hli-trae-righteoiisness 

By-  the i  r-o wn^m  odell ,  cl  ea vi  ng-n  n  to-d  list, 

Kaih-censure,  and  despising-of-the-jaBt- 

Tlml-are-not-of-their-Bect,  False-reason  in  g- 

C oncer niDg^Oinh  vain-hope,  needle«se*mi9trtii«t| 

Strutting-in-knowledf  e,  egre  slavering- 
After  hid-skill,  with  every  inward  uncouth  thitig. 

'*  No  such  inchitntment  in  all  Dkote 

As  on  this  bill ;    nor  sadder  sight  was  seen 

Then  you  may  in  this  rufuli  place  espy, 

'Twixt  two  huge  walla  on  solitary  green, 

Of  ftfnerall  cypresac  many  grovea  there  I 

And  eke  of  ewe,  ehco,  and  poppy  trees : 

And  in  their  gloofny  shade  foul  grialy  fiend 

Use  to  resort,  and  busily  to  seize 
The  darker  phansied  souls  that  live  in  ill  disease. 

**  Hence  you  may  see,  if  that  you  dare  to  mind, 

Upon  the  side  of  this  accursed  hill, 

Many  a  dreadfuU  cor^e  ytost  in  wind, 

Which  with  hard  halter  their  loath*d  life  did  spill 

There  lies  another  which  himself  did  kill 

With  rusty  knife,  all  roll'd  in  his  own  blood, 

And  ever  and  anon  a  dolefull  kni'll 

Cannes  from  the  fatall  owL  that  in  sad  mood 
With  drery  sound  doth  pierce  through  tbe  death-shadow 'd  wood. 

Who  can  expresse  with  pen  the  irksome  ntate 

Of  Ihcee  that  be  in  this  strong  castle  thrall  ? 

Yet  hard  It  i»  this  fort  to  ruinate, 

[t  is  so  strongly  fenc'd  with  double  wall, 

Tbe  fiercest  but  of  ram  no'te  miikc  them  fall  -. 


IW  Tke  Past  Yem%  Popenf,  wad  the  Peerage, 

The  irst  Inevitable  Destinj 
Of  God's  decree  ;  ilie  otber  tbey  do  call 
Invincible  Heshie  In^rmitie ; 
But  keeper  of  the  tower'i  Unfelt  Hypocriaie. 

»'  Aye  me  !  who  shall  Ihis  fort  so  strongly  fenced  win  f 

**  I  hoar  the  cl Jittering  of  an  armed  troup* 
My  ears  do  ring  with  the  strong'  prancers'  heal*. 
(iMy  soul  get  up  out  of  thy  drowaie  droo|>» 
And  look  unto  the  everlaeting  Uilli) 
The  hollow  ground,  ah  !  how  my  aense  it  filli 
With  sound  of  solid  bon^a  hoofs.     A  wonder 
It  is,  to  think  how  cold  my  Bpirit  thrills, 
With  straoge  amaze.      Who  can  this  strength  disaunder  ? 

Hitrk  how  the  warlike  steeds  do  neigh,  their  oecki  do  thunder* 

**  All  mi  Ik  white  steeds  id  trapping  b  goodly  gaj, 
On  whitrh  in  golden  letters  be  ywxit 
These  worilt  (even  he  that  runs  it  roaden  may) 
True  righteousness  unto  the  Lord  of  might* 
O  comely  spectncle  I     O  glorious  sight  I 
'Twould  easily  nivjsh  the  beholdijr's  eye 
To  see  such  beasta,  so  fuir,  to  full  of  sprigbt^ 
All  in  due  ranks,  to  prance  so  gallantly, 

Bearing  their  hdera  arm'd  with  perfect  panoply, 

**  In  perfect  silver  gli string  panoply 
They  ride,  the  army  of  the  highest  God. 
Ten  thousands  of  his  saints  approachen  nie. 
To  judge  the  world*  and  rule  it  with  \m  rod. 
They  leave  all  plain  wheieever  they  have  trod. 
Each  rider  on  his  shield  doth  bear  the  Sun 
With  golden  shining  beams  dispread  abro$id, 
The  San  of  Righteotisnesi  at  high  day  noon, 

By  thift  same  strength,  I  ween,  this  fort  is  easily  wonne. 


Mneraon  then  describes  the  coun- 
try    of    the     Apterites — a    sluggieh 
pcople^ — overcome    l>y    the    encnant' 
mcnts  or  the  land  in  which  they  live. 
He   pEtsBcs    through   other   provinces 
which  we  cannot  delay  to  describe — 
amoikg  temptations   winch  have  little 
[  cftect^on  him.     However,  the  philoso- 
iplier  has  otiier   dangers  to  surmount. 
I  Thfy  ascend  a  hill  on  which  they  m«?et 
^ three  nymphs,  which  typify  the  philo- 
sopliies  of  Pyt  h^goras,  of  Plato,  and  of 
the  Stoics.     Mnemoti  leaves  them  re- 
luctantly. 


Tlie  narrative  ha-^tcns  to  its  clo»«, 
A  black  wull  rises  up  before  the  tra- 
vellers. 

As  they  pass  this  boundary  vale,  the 
aged  parents  of  Simnn  die. 

Self-denial  and  Patience  are  virtues 
but  of  this  life,  and  out  travellers 
Mnemon  and  his  companion  are  paii- 
ing  into  the  better  Unu. 

Thus  tcf  mi  nates  the  poem  of  Psjr- 
chozoia — and  with  the  close  of  this, 
the  first  division  of  the  Song^  of  the 
Soul,  must  we,  for  the  present,  take 
leave  of  our  readers. 

A. 


THE  FAST  VEAR — ^POPERl. — AND  THE  PEEBAUE. 


iwzs  a  state  has  Burvived  the  perils 
"of  infancy  or  foreisrn  inva&ion,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  maturity  of  its  Ftrength, 
the  wisdotn  of  tlie  chief  magistrate  is 
not  RKire  cxprcbed  in  dircctinjf  than 
his  tirimiess  iu  controlling — i^jncc  the 
very  elements  that  have  contributed  lu 


its  rise  become  thenceforward,  if  tin- 
resisted »  the  sources  of  its  dtssohtion. 
The  discontented  restlessness,  the  iii- 
S4*tiable  longing*  of  an  ambit  km,  exalted 
or  ilcpravcd  accarding  to  the  character 
of  iis  object,  will  «lill  be  overflowing 
its  niArruw  ch;in]jcl,  tf  not  t(j  fertilize 
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nod  blesfi,  to  destroy  and  curse. 
Throufjh  the  advi^titurotis  energy  of 
this  (Ktticiple  It  is  tliat  nations  have 
been  raist'd  to  fume  and  dominion  ; 
but  the  same  agency »  when  it  ecmlrj  no 
longer  expand,  has,  by  its  uncheqnered 
violence,  shattered  the  fabric  it  roarcfl, 
and  left,  but  a  ruin  to  attest  its  ptnvor. 
From  a  9pr'mg  the  arts  of  Greece,  the 
arnu  of  Rome,  ihe  sway  of  Britain; 
but  also  the  factions  of  Athens,  the 
civil  vrars  of  Rome,  the  bloudy  rei^u 
of  the  Directory ; — wliile  the  true 
caloric,  that  animates  within  tlie  nn- 
tional  bosoui  the  st*^eping  germs  of 
future  glory,  it  also  geueratcs  tho$i* 
voted nic  elements,  whose  mighty  and 
unresisted  heavhigs  have  crumbled 
empires  to  dust.  In  evtry  state  that 
groans  not  beneath  a  tyrant  s  yoke,  iu 
operation  it  incessant,  and  when  Jiot 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  patriotism, 
becocDe«  an  engine  potent  to  destroy* 
if  not  itaelf  destroyed.  Promptitude 
in  detectijig,  and  determination  in  re- 
listing the  first  workings  of  this  evil 
leaven,  display  the  statesman's  power 
and  genius.  When  zeal  fur  national 
freedom  betrays  the  first  sympton^s  of 
the  morbid  change,  as  it  gradually  ad- 
vances to  the  fever  of  democratic  am- 
bition— when,  not  the  pain  of  experi- 
enced evUs^  but  ihe  eravtngs  of  antici- 
pated powcr»  become  the  incentive  to 
action — when,  not  the  reason  of  the 
legislator,  but  the  passions  of  the  mul- 
titude are  anj^ealed  to — when  popular 
triumph,  aiMl  not  oatioiial  weal  is  the 
motive  that  impel?^ — tht^n  to  hesitate  is 
to  fall.  Tliis  Ii^  the  moment  to  shew 
ibe  determined  front  to  the  spirit  i»f 
change,  and  that  restless  pugtsion, 
which 


ParvmmHii  primrt,  mux  {<>(•»«  uttnlt-i  in  aurUv 
tngr«ditiirqije  »nl«i,  «^t  mput  irit«r  nnbUii  citudlt, 
vill,.  when  the  atitieifiations  on  which 
it  lives  are  blasted,  of  itself  expire.  But 
delay  is  dcath^i4i  few  moments  can 
twell  the  ripple  that  murmurs  to  the 
itira^  that  overwhelms. 

The  vigilance  of  the  magistrate  in 
detecting  and  guarding  ai^rainst  this 
danger  can  never  for  a  moment  be  re- 
laxed, since  materials  arc  never  want' 
ing  wlierewith  a  sordid  ambition  can 
gratify  its  Inst.     Even  in  tbe  highest 


state  of  natiwml  prosperity,  the  cry  of 
want  and  iiopaiience  will  stilL  be 
heard  ;  and  though  the  philanthropist 
may  lament,  the  philosopher  will  ad- 
mit the  fact,  that  in  the  most  perfect 
of  our  initkutions,  as  lire  scale  of 
soriety  di^^cendfi,  causes  of  complaint 
will  nmltiplv.  In  tlut  ^UiiitiH'^s  of  in- 
creasing numbers,  and  the  proportittn- 
att*  increase  of  paupemm — in  the  on- 
equal  distribution  of  weuUh,  and  the 
consiequent  limitation  of  <ivil  privj- 
leges^^iu  the  advance  of  science  and 
civilization^  by  wiiose  increasing  li4fht 
const itiitiunn!  ertiirs  will  ever  be  nb* 
served — und  in  other  evils  in^separuble 
from  hutiiaD  «ioi'iety— the  fruitful  seedn 
of  ccKnmntiou  will  ever  be  iWud.  And 
in  addition  I o  thotieamagouirit  influences 
which  e.ier  exist  to  tbreaieii  and  p^r* 
tnrb,  there  are  other*,  less  Jrcquent  in 
their  occnrrencet  but  more  peri  loos  tn 
their  results.  States,  like  individuidii, 
have  their  peculiar  periods,  when 
there  is  an  increased  degree  of  tus- 
ceptibility  to  irritaiion-^when  the 
poison  of  di.^alfettion  is  more  easily 
infused.  Varied  and  numeriius  are  the 
causes  which  may  originate  this  morbid 
state.  The  reactions  of  newly  wakened 
energies  after  the  thraldom  of  a  moral 
despotisrc* — the  works  of  some  pep- 
verted  ger^ius,  which,  dowiiw  through 
the  souls  of  jnen,  sup  the  Icmndulions 
of  truth  and  purityf^thc  efforts  of  an 
ambitious  hierarchy  t{>  extend  their 
iron  sway,);  or  tither  causes  utore  in- 
scrutable, hut  not  less  potent — may 
rouse  a  nation  to  violent  and  increas- 
ing fervour;  but  whatcvir  be  the 
source  of  excitement — whatever  be 
the  character  it  assumes,  or  tlie  aspect 
it  dbplays — whether  fanatici>ui,  super- 
stitinti,  m  infidelity — the  channel  it 
finally  flaws  in  has  ever  been  the  same 
— hostility  to  existing  government,, 
and  organizalion  to  effect  its  over- 
throw*. Every  age  of  civil  dissension 
has  witnessed  tlic  unholy  alliance  be- 
tween  democratic  passion  and  fanatic 
or  infidel  aeal — religion  or  scepticism 
being  first  the  watch-w^>rd,  but  sui»n 
becoming  the  warrcry  to  revolt  and 
revolution.  The  language  of  virtu*? 
may  be  prostituted  to  it^  service — tbt* 
mantle  of  patriotism  may  be  worn, 
but  It  ceutnot  long  cooceal  tlie  dagger 


•Thi§  faoataciirm  which  brought  Charles  L  to  the  scafold  disfilayed  itft«*lf  earlv  in 
EJiiabeth's  reign,  soon  after  the^Analfxtmcium  of  Popfrtf  in  Eai^lati*!.  The  riles' mid 
ocremfMiies  of  the  E.*tJihliihHd  Churcli  rhietly  «x;u»peraUtJ  tl«nj.l— i/ifi»rc. 

f  VoltMtre  and  tlit;  French  Revulutiou. 
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that  lurks    beneath,    nor  prevent   iHa 

character  and   designs   oi'  tlic  wf*aret 

froni  liuin;*  Si>on   levealef!;  and  liloml- 

bought  experienec  at  List  nttcstg,  Uiat 

from     siu'h     polluted     to  un  tains    the 

I  ttrt-ums  of  (reedorn  cuti  never  How,  nor 

f  au^'ht   btit  the  corrupL  atn!  corrttptiu;^ 

[license  of  oulilocratic  UTiitm y*  At  such 

■  •periods  us  these,  when  po]Hd.ir  exeite- 

[  nient  U  9tun<:  to  i^tvniy  Uy  superstitious 

\zed) — when  civil  strife  dips  its  diig^t-r 

[hi   the  venom  oP  relliiiouft   liate — the 

deinocMi  is  tlmijj  to  ihe  snviijee  fjoni 

|llie    filth    whieh  t?iive  him    birtli — his 

[.depravfd   lust  obtaining  a  l!ieaire  on 

Iwliieliit  may  expatiate^ — and  he  sonii 

rcuaeis     hh    part.       To    c^xpand    the 

Imejihitic  vapours  of  factum,  ami  ripen 

I  the m     into     d esjd li e r    p et* I i lenec  —  1 1> 

I  foster  ihe  broodinf^  elements  of  revohi- 

rtion  in  the  popnlar  mind — to  foment 

[the    troables  whieh  are   at    once   the 

(  Bf>uree  iind  condition  of  his  existenee — - 

becomes  the  irreat  end   ami   ohjeet  nf 

I  every  effort,  and  experience  abundantly 

proves  how  sriccessfully  the  task  may 

\  he  accomplished.       At  such    periods 

I' prompt  resistance  is  more  imperatively 

called   for — deff*rf nee  to   the   popular 

will  becomes  aciime — concession,  then, 

instead  t>t' allaj^in^,  ponrs   oil  on    the 

t  kindling"    embers    of  disaffection.       !f 

vacillating    weakness    then    characte- 

*rize  the   rnliog    power,   the    nation*^ 

doom  is  sealed — hs  at  such  a  time  the 

\  fenidi  influence  of  a  timid  policy  swells 

I'disronttmt  to  sedition,  sedition  to  re- 

hellion,    rebellion    to    revolution  utid 

iron  despotism — each  siep  in  the  fatal 

aeries  bf-ing  at  once  the   otfspring'  t>f 

thr  \iit»u  and  the  parent  of  the  future. 

These  reflections  have  been  *»ng'gested 
\ty  the  contemplation  of  the  occurrences 
I'nfthe   p;ist  year — a  retrospect,    cvt-ry 
g'lance  <d'  w  hick  curdles  the  blood  with 
•  indignation.     One  sentence  may  epito- 
mize the  character  of  its  policy — pass!  ve 
imhecility  in   the  ruler,  unequallrd  hnt 
hy  the  daring  amhiiion  of  the  suliject— 
tin    unvaryinLT    reileration   of    conces- 
I'flion*,  mesisured  only  by  the  ins^atialde 
ln*t  to  which  they  ministered— a  scene 
of  inces^tant  riviilry  between  the  U'^ih- 
btur  and   the  people,  lo  try  vihctbcr 
the  one   could   yield  or  the  other  en- 
crf>ach  to  the  more  fatal  degree.     And 
Pliehold    the    rc!>ult — never    since    the 
idays  of  Kmmet  and  Fitzgerald  has  our 
situLitiou   been  so  preearious — ail    the 
elements  which  then  gloomingly  mih- 
^li-d  and  gathered  as  a  thunder-cioud 
lo  Inirst  upon  us  being  now  in  motion, 
arid  lowering   more  ]K*rlentonslv  over 
»i».     Ireland*  all   but  under  a   foreign 


yoke,  is  at  this  njom(*rtt  without  any 
Icgtslttture  but  the  will  of  a  demagtjgiur, 
one  of  the  slaves  of  a  hostile  power,  de- 
pmniant  ou  that  will  for  peace  or  re*oU, 
expecting  each  moment  the  boding  still- 
ness of  a  tre:ichen)as  tranqtnllity  to  Im 
broken  by  the  drunken  roar  of  an  m- 
surg:ent  popnlaee.  A  mindless  crowd, 
hartnonixed  by  agejiey,  [lotent  as  suhtte* 
cemented  by  inlernid  rites  iu  a  brothefw 
hood  of  sedition,  have  become  the 
arbiters  of  a  nations  destines.  Tlie 
mask  of  moderatiem  which  was  assumed 
and  retained  until  power  was  uocumii- 
latedt  has  been  flnng  away — the  lan- 
guage of  solicitation  ahiindoned^ — ««k1 
while  the  mo^t  daring  demands  are 
made,  the  means  off  enforcing  them  n¥c 
[lartuJed — physical  force  becoming  tire 
final  tribunal  of  appeal  While  yet 
neophttes  in  sedition,  eidargement  of 
privilege  was  the  extent  and  limit  of 
their  desires  ;  but  rash  concession  to 
their  demands  has  at  once  stimulated  the 
cravings  of  their  last,  and  multipltcil 
tlie  instruments  of  its  gratiticatiofi. 
They  have  in  their  progress  through 
the  phases  of  incipient  revolulioti  (a 
8ucce8«iion,  uniform  as  a  law  of  nature,) 
discovered  the  diderence  between  pri- 
vilege and  spoliation*  and  the  former  Is 
now  valued  only  as  suWrvieni  to  the 
latter*  With  power  has  experience 
been  acquired,  and  the  sphere  of  action 
enlarjred.  The  question  is  not  now 
one  of  franchise,  but  p^roperty — nul  of 
e(juality  of  rights,  but  encroachment  on 
vested  property  —  not  of  religious 
liberty,  but  of 'sacrilege  and  extirpa- 
tion—ertry  new  concession  being 
made  l)ie  incentive  to  a  fresh  ami 
more  daring-  assault,  ami  paraded  forth 
as  the  triumph  of  indigtmnt  patriotism 
over  a  tyrannic  and  debilitated  oli- 
garchy. 

And  no  marvel  that  such  h  the  state 
of  things.  In  the  policy  our  rulers 
have  adopted  may  be  found  a  specimeo 
of  inisgovemment,  wholly  without  ex- 
atnple,  destructive  in  its  influence  6u 
the  present,  and  opening  out  a  future 
of  strife  and  horror.  If  their  object 
from  the  outset  had  been  to  scouq^ 
our  countrymen  to  discord  and  coo- 
vulsion-^-to  fill  Ireland  with  the  flumes 
of  civil  war — to  extirpate  every  vestige 
of  our  church— and  to  sever  the  British 
empire  —  the  ingenuity  of  infernal 
malice  could  not  have  succeeded 
better — while  a  lawless  faction,  drunk 
with  the  intoxication  of  fancied  tri- 
umph, are  clamourini^  for  our  destruc?- 
tion,  thi'y  regard  their  advance  with 
[ia::isivc  acquiescence  ;  or  worse,  they 
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are  the  ailvocates  of  their  detnAnd^ 
and  the  instruments  of  thi^ir  Siccom- 
j>tt»huitMit.  Instead  af  contmlUng  a 
wild  ochlocracy — instead  cif  withering; 
wiiti  (udii^oant  scorn  an  Htiibilious 
priesthood,  and  their  l^'iiiccndiiiry  mi- 
iiion<« — they  have  condescended  to  tlic 
inftfinous  distinciion  of  beiii^  the  le-dii- 
€r«  of  a  njoh,  t«*lsin^  the  post  of  honour 
^nA  fortoiu^  the  v^jknguurd  in  the  ua- 
sauLt — they  have  e)ev»ted  tti  an  itrt- 
iiiitiirai  dominion  the  mutdleis  herd, 
the  rabble  of  the  city*  the 

Kennel^mddte — iiok — who«>c  filth  and  dirt 
^oClutet  the  ilJrcr  ipring  where  Britain  dnriku, 

Hfid  swelled  to  the  bloated  dimciksions 
ufgiga title  stature 

thAC  orergfown  hydm. 
The  puiMiioiis  headR  of  wJ^ote  envennmcd  budy 
Ufre  twvathed  i  petttkncf*  upaa  ui  lU, 

panderin?  to  the  qurnchlcsa  cravinj^s 
t>r  an  apjH^tite,  which  *'  g-rows  with 
what  It  ffeds  on,"  minislerinj^  to  the 
ffuni'^d  that  niU5t  yet  consume  them. 
Tbey  have  bowed  down  befqre  nn  idoj 
of  clay,  and  lirought  to  Its  unhallowed 
altiir  the  kindred  sjerifire  of  cravrn 
Itearts  and  treacherous  hands,  offering 
up  chariicter  and  country  to  win,  with- 
out securing  tt  Juda^*  smile  \  but 
wretched  cffatnres  of  a  despot's  will ! 
what  al tentative  have  they  left?  To 
this  they  owe  their  ptace^-ih^l  trcLt- 
siire  which  kicks  the  beam,  though 
loaded  with  all.  the  wi»e  and  ^ood  hold 
prcciouf.  They  mustohej  the  demon 
whose  word  has  raised  I  hem,  und  now 
commftiids  them  ;  resist  ihey  Ciuinol ; 
resign  they  will  not ;  yield  they  mu>t, 
and  crouch  to  the  inoiietcr  whoM>  frown 
would  blast  them  a^^ain  to  nnthinj^rie*.s, 
tsircfs^iiJjf  I  he  fillli  from  which  ihty 
4irtiik    with    inslinctivc    and    ill-coii* 

ilitl  loctthlnir — Jii wiling  on  the  hapc- 

iierfs  whom  they  have  the  [jiide 

Btc*l,  the  biiBcnes*  to  fear,  but  not 

EcDuraj^e  to  rcsi>t»    "  *  And  so  untst 

sver  he  wh^'n  rank  audi  w*'aUh»  and 
lucalioii  ?tno[i  to  combine  in  a  secret 
btiiul  with  the  vulvar  and  the  ignornnt ; 
thry  u>ii»t  not  expect  to  pfjveni  them — 
they  uuty  be  ^^uiFered  to  lead»  but  in 
min  ^nll  they  endeavour  to  alter  their 
direction,  or  moderate  their  violctjcc. 
en  the  evil  spirit  is  nnchuincd  tind 
L%  the  spell  tliat  raised  it  will  be 

railing  to  allay  it — for  the  pnr- 
!  of  a  greater  excitement  they  ii:ay 
>werful  and  dangerous — for  these 


of  repression  and  restrwnt  altog-ether 
impotent." 

Nor  can  a  doubt  darken  couviction 
as  to  the  filial  conihiummiitloii  to  which 
we  are  ailvancin^,  unless  tome  barrier 
b e  i n terposed .  N  ot  al on e  lb r  i he i r  o w u 
B^grandizenient  arc  democrats  toiUng» 
to  uniin^^e  the  IramiC  of  society  and 
unlock  the  pcrilouji  torrent  of  popular 
ambition  ;  their  personal  advantage  is 
but  an  accident  iit  the  fatal  progre^  of 
1,'rowino-  evib — the  ceaseless  etimtita.nt, 
but  neither  the  source  nor  olycct  of 
existing'  agitation  ;  the  founiain  of 
bitter  waters  lies  deeper*  They  are 
but  the  instruments  in  the  aeeompli^li^ 
ment  of  a  tell  design,  the  leaders  iu  a 
reiigioHs  u*at\  the  hired  mercenaries  of 
an  ambitious  hicrarctiy,  wliicti  seeks  to 
exalt  itself  to  undi^tputed  ^suprtnnacy. 
Our  devoted  country  has  been  selected 
by  the  papal  power  as  the  seat  *if 
western  eraj^ire  that  here  her  iron 
throne  tnuy  be  hi  ted  up  and  her  re- 
lentless sceptre  swayed  in  nncon- 
trolled  ascendancy — that  Ireland  may 
remain  a  sterile  rock  itt  the  spreadiiig^ 
ocean  of  trwth  and  knowledge,  on 
which  erery  perm  of  li^bt  and  hope 
muf^t  wither — ihiit  it  may  be  set  uj>art 
iimon^  the  rmtinns  of  a  world,  as  the 
mouldering  but  uufidlen  monument  of 
her  dark  ambition,  her  ineipiaLle 
guilt^ — that  here  she  m^y  take 

**  Hipr  royal  »caJt»  and  bkl  the  torturing  wheel 
Be  brc>tight,aiid  tSruand  plnccn,  and  the  hoolc. 
And  fecorpioiu,,  that  her  soul  od  itji  revcDgc  njuiy 
look.'* 

This  is  the  sole  object  and  must  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  present  course 
of  even  1 9,  if  their  progress  be  not 
stayed-^the  elevaiion  of  (be  papal 
hierarchy  upon  the  ruins  of  Protest- 
antisnu  Not  a  measure  has  been 
]>assed,  not  a  chang-e  attempted,  with 
refcrenec  to  Irish  uffUirs  but  eiich  as 
should  accelerate  this  consu mutation — 
take  a  glance  at  their  late  efforts — 

Is  a  revenue  neecssury  to  the  fuj)* 
jMJrt  and  diBi^eminaticn  of  religious 
truth  y  have  those  tbut  ministered  at 
the  altar  always  subsisted  by  the  altar? 
has  a  fund  beeu  set  apart  ft>r  centuries 
to  that  sacred  object  ?  do  the  labourers 
who  hold  forth  ynto  us  the  word  of 
life,  thence  draw  tbeir  means  of  ex- 
istence? then  is  not  the  remorseless 
violation  of  that  fund,  the  deepest 
wound  that  man  can  give  to  the  creed 
which  it  supports  ? 

Docs  the  possession  of  advocates  lii 
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high  places  tend  to  the  mamtenance 
and  security  of  the  ehurch  ai^insi  a 
fiteefiless  foe?  do  the  polilicai  privi- 
leges of  her  professors  present  a  bar- 
Ticr  to  the  destructTves  tkat  assail  hifr? 
are  those  privileges  illusory,  when 
their  possessors  are  vastly  outnuro- 
beredf  then  is  it  oot  adding  the  insult 
of  mockery  to  the  deadliest  injury,  if 
Jranchise  is  so  mtidified  that  numerical 
su|>eriority  is  the  only  enei^y  de- 
veloped ? 

But  further  and  worse,  does  the  man 
exhibit  mhat  has  been  implanted  in  the 
child*  does  the  fruit,  in  riper  yeiirs, 
bear  the  chanicter  of  the  germ  in 
jouth  ?  does  the  hoary  head  carry  to 
the  grave  the  principles  the  Aw/  im- 
bibed ?  Then  we  denounce  this  last 
grrat  triumph  of  a  crafty  priesthood 
as  the  deadliest  wound  that  thought 
could  devise  or  malice  execute.  Con- 
victions, feelings,  faith,  and  principles, 
are  hereby  polluted  at  thetr  very 
source :  the  poison  is  infused  into  the 
very  fountain  of  truth  aud  knowledge ; 
and  instead  of  its  waters  flowing  in  a 
pure  and  heolthful  stream,  they  have 
fieen  rendered  a  pestilential  current, 
bringing  death  to  all  among  whom 
they  flow ;  and  thus  might  we  cnume* 
rate*  were  it  necessary,  the  endless 
stems  of  this  fatal  catalogue  ;  but  cau 
a  doubt  exist  as  to  the  conclusion  to 
w  hich  it  leads.  When  encroachments 
can  be  made  on  |>roperty  and  privi- 
leges, without  aggrtindizing  the  aggfes- 
8or,  when  error  can  be  diHbsed  with- 
out darkening  truth,  when  the  assassin's 
arm  can  be  nerved  with  out  end  linger- 
ing his  victim,  then  may  we  hesitate 
to  pronounce  upon  the  atrocious  de- 
signs of  the  papiil  hiemrchy. 

And  let  Eiigiiind  look  well  to  iti 
with  the  preservntion  of  Irish  Pro- 
testantism inviolate,  her  own  is  iiise- 
perably  interwoven.  By  it  ali«np,  is 
English  authority  and  alliance  suj>- 
ported  against  the  most  inveterate 
malice  ;  every  successful  assault^  ihere- 
forCj  made  upon  the  one,  must  imp  air 
and  endanger  the  security  of  the  <*ther; 
the  contiuuanrc  of  that  alliance  Is  not 
less  precarious  than  its  existence  is 
cidious  in  the  minds  of  our  dcbuled 
and  enfevered  peasantry  ;  hosliliry 
against  the  Sassenach  and  the  ijtrunger, 
has  been  a-^sociaicd  with  and  strcnj/th- 
ened  by  religious  obli^ition  ;  their 
natural  hatred  being  quiekenifd  to  a 
fiercer  intensity  by  the  s<icred  sanc- 
tions  of  divine  injuncrion,  until  it  has 
ripertcd  to  a  (^pidt  ol  ^diiuuiuury  vcu- 


ge«nce,  to  be  terminated  only  bf  Ihe 
ruin  ut'  its  object.  And  further,  that 
the  rankling  imagination  of  fancied 
wrongs  might  sharpen  the  sting  which 
goads  them,  England  is  held  n\*  to 
their  deepest  exec  ration  as  their 
haughty  cotK|ueror  and  ruthless  op- 
pressor, that  ou  her,  and  her  child  rem 
and  her  bith,  and  her  friends,  the 
hottest  viiiU  of  a  peopIe*3  wrath  niigbi 
be  poured  without  mercy  or  retnoirse* 
In  their  ignorance  of  the  past,  in  I  he 
moriil  slavery  of  the  pretent,  their 
blind  credulity  is  open  to  every  im- 
pression which  ]ynx*eyed  subtlety  and 
Sordid  lust  deem  essential  to  their  pur- 
pose \  and  thus  are  they  led  to  riew 
the  Knglish  as  proud  intruders,  the  in- 
vadt  r*  of  their  hallowed  «oil,  the  spo- 
liators of  their  ancient  tcmfd<*s,  t(»e 
usurpers  of  their  forefathers*  horoed*  Ihe 
blighting  and  withering  curse  of  their 
once  iiappy  isle.  While  such  feelioigft 
exist  to  fester  to  its  inmost  core  the 
popular  mind,  is  it  not  madncst  to 
weaken  the  links  that  strengthen  so 
precariiiiM  an  alliancCt  w  hich»  if  once 
severed,  must  erect  an  independent  and 
rival  standard  here,  or  render  thii^ 
country  a  highway  to  continental  am- 
bition, in  subduing  England  to  a 
foreign  yoke.  The  Protestant  estab- 
lishment here  is  to  her  as  an  incorrupti- 
ble fortress  in  a  hostile  land,  at  once  a 
sentinel  over  open  violence  or  secret 
treachery;  a  stable  harrier  against  the 
first  outbreak  of  revolt ;  a  tow*cr  of 
strength  and  refuge  to  which  the  loyal 
may  look  and  rally  when  tlie  incen- 
fliary  is  abroad,  and  the  work  of  blood 
has  commenced.  Protestantism  and 
English  authority  must  terminate  in 
Ireland  together,  with  the  fall  of  either 
one  of  the  eyes  i)f  Britain  is  put  ruil ; 
for  this  purpose  alone  is  that  estabtish* 
ment  assailed,  that  the  bonds  of  frater- 
nity may  be  broken,  and  in  the  dis- 
nirmberment  of  the  empire  ber  down- 
fall he  accumplisbed. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  evil  which  threat- 
ens that  cm|iirc  ;  the  weapon  may 
pierce  a  member  and  t^top  not  there, 
but  cuter  tiu!  trunk  itself  If  Britain 
be  rent  asunder  by  the  coiiYulsions 
which  are  now  portended,  the  events 
that  lead  to  it  will  entail  destruction 
on  England  ;  the  gangrene  which  cor- 
rupts I  lie  bmb  will  fester  and  irritate 
the  biuly  aitd  render  the  whole  a  moul- 
dering, putrescent  mass  ;  and  has  not 
this  morbid  change  partinlty  coiu- 
mcnccd  then  ^  Already  has  the  Irish 
incendiary   iruvcrsed   the    leikgth   aud 
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dth  of  thut  Iiind^  pi  ant  m*  the 
of  future  decay,  unless  their 
DWth  be  arrested,  and  witli  consum- 
ate  skill  conducted  the  cainpai^  to 
fFect  the  twofold  purpose*  To  avert  the 
protecting  arm  widen  England  had  ex- 
ended  over  the  destined  victim,  her 
11^11  plaint  have  been  made  the  scene 
agitation  —  her  own  guardians  the 
'traitors  of  her  security.  With  an  in- 
fktuation«  unequalled  but  by  the  skill 
tif  the  enemy,  the  objects  of  destruc- 
tion are  induced  to  become  their  own 
executioners,  and  England  made  to  deal 
home  upon  hi^rsclf  the  suiciditl  bJow. 
Long  since  would  she  have  been  at 
rest — ^loDg  since  would  the  calm  of  rea- 
son there  hiive  resumed  its  s^ay  but 
for  the  cca-seless  irritation  of  the  Irish 
demagogues,  by  whom  the  ebbijig  tide 
of  disaBection  has  there  been  made  to 
t5ow,  and  the  standard  of  revolt  erect- 
ed, that  every  haunt  of  turbuleuce  and 
crime,  throughout  the  British  empire, 
might  pour  forth  its  filthy  occupants 
to  swell  the  insurgent  roar, 

A  second  time,  therefore,  within 
Ihe  same  half  century  does  revolution 
and  dismemberment  threaten  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  and  force  her  again 
to  grapple  with  her  malignant  and 
once  crushed  foe*  It  is  now  nearly 
forty  years  since  the  Romish  priest- 
hood attempted  the  subjugation  of  Ire- 
land by  an  effort,  in  daring  fcrooitv 
rivalling  the  present,  but  in  depth 
and  danger  immeasurably  below  it. 
Strengths,  and  numbers,  and  fierceness, 
and  sanguinary  hate,  were  there  ;  but 
the  master-mind  to  direct,  concentrate, 
and  control  was  wanting ;  the  blow 
was  thus  too  suddenly  given^  and  re- 
coiling on  the  murderer  levelled  him 
OfO«trate,  When  organization  was 
%en  complete,  and  through  the 
igency  of  the  secret  counsel^  every 
h^nd  was  nnital  in  a  fraternity  of 
rebclUon;    the   match    was    at    once 


applied,  M'ithout  reflecting  on  the 
enormous  power  which  existed,  to 
damp  or  neutralize  the  explosion.  The 
attempt  was,  tbercforc,  iinsuccessfuJ,  but 
tlie  causes  of  its  failure  have  been  ana- 
lysed and  carefully  guarded  against.* 
A  new  system  of  tactics  bus  been 
adopted,  less  rapid  in  its  progress^  but 
more  certain  in  its  results  ;  while  tlie 
instrumentality  employed — sanguinary 
outrage,  secret  organization,  and  re- 
ligious unimusity — remains  unchanged. 
The  priesthood  of  Ireland  liave  iince 
erected  a  court,f  where  their  paid  re- 
volutionists exercise  sunrcme  power 
over  the  physical  force  of  the  kingdom, 
with  a  senate  house  of  their  own,  and  a 
dictator  to  preside  under  its  authority  ; 
taxes  are  levied, ambassadors  supported 
in  every  district,  laws  promulgated,  and 
constituted  authority  either  superseded 
or  nullified.  While  on  the  one  hand, 
through  the  altar  and  the  confessional, 
the  tremendous  power  of  religious  des- 
potism cooperates  with  its  present  and 
future  terrors  ;  on  the  other  an  in- 
cessant fever  of  excitement  is  main- 
tained by  emissaries  from  the  great 
centre  of  action  ;  the  one  multiplying 
the  channels  through  which  the  venora 
of  bigotry  and  the  hot  fire  of  passion 
might  circulate,  while  the  other  in- 
creases the  diseased  and  fervid  mass 
which  is  destined  to  receive  it.  But 
though  by  this  master-stroke  of  policy 
t  nation  is  leagued  and  pledged  as  one 
man » to  a  democrat's  will  the  power  thus 
accumulated  is  ditferently  wielded  ;  no 
fierce  convulsion  threatens — no  start- 
ling onset  now  is  made,  no  volcanic 
burst  now,  as  before,  awakes  the 
sleeper.  Not  by  a  single  coup-de-main 
is  the  consiitution  now  aJ^sailed — the 
new  plan  is  to  cut  up  in  detail.  The 
forces  they  have  arrayed,  are  now  u^chI 
subsidiary  to  the  vtemu  and  not  to  the 
end.  It  is  not  in  a  general  and  decisive 
aotion  that  their  sanctions  of  terror  are 


•  While  oxit  rulers  are  despising  the  lessona  of  experience,  our  enemies  are  acting 
upon  them.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  line  of  policy  adopted  towards  the 
Caibolics  of  Ireland  before  the  rebellion  of  1796,  CDincide*  precisely  with  thai  of  the 
(trcMiitday — i^e  Harrington's  Rise  and  Fall  (and  obnerve  his  puerile  attempts  toas- 
sign  other  causev),  but  especially  pages  341-2,  &c.  "  though  many  of  the  penal  and 
rf<trletive  statutes  were  repealed,         ,         ,  .         .         tbe^e  concesaiona   were 

but   a  stimalus  to  further  exertion,         .  ,         *  .         being  important  and 

greattT  than  could  have  been  creilihle  before  Lord  Westmoreland's  admin istratioii/ 
tec.  In  I7n3,  the  last  concewion,  the  elective  franchise,  was  made  :  and  soon  after 
argnnizalion,  tn^rrection,  and  rebellion  commenced.  We  quote  from  his  work,  not 
irat  of  rpspecif  for  that  inane  congeries  of  pointless  reasoning  and  perverted  facts,  but 
on  the  principle  that  the  evidence  of  an  adverse  witness  is  conclusive  againt^t  one's 
opponent, 

f  Tk«  CaiUolic  Awociatton — now  the  National  A»s . 
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now  put  forth,  but  in  the  Bmall  and 
more  fktal  skirmiili  at  the  hustings  and 
vimrt-hmtse.  The  com i try  is  traversed 
in  every  (jUiirler,  by  ruthless  ruffinDs  to 
Cither  into  the  re^ristry  or  to  the  elec- 
tion, the  fMjosaut  and  the  puuper,  that 
they  may  risk  the  penalties  u I  unq ugli- 
fied' perjury — that  a  pn^Bi^site  r^^pre- 
sentation  mny  he  s<^eured,  kind  the  very 
wriuourj'  t*!'  the  con«titiitiou  turned 
a^ .41  list  itself! 

In  thi*  emererency,  en-rirt  by  sleep- 
less assailatita,  betraycti  by  o^if  natural 
gruardians,  do  we  sit  down  in  despair 
and  g-ive  up  all  for  lost  V. — in  verity  no. 
Our  case  is  critieah  but  not  desperate  ; 
not  even  danserous,  if  we  acquit  our- 
fielves  hke  mv,i\  and  therefore  have  we 
trt*c**d  the  histtiry  of  fools  and  cow  arils, 
i\i  pluniierera  aud  trailors^tlierelbre 
have  we  sketched  the  pro|,rre89  of  tbUy 
»nd  madness,  i^g-^es^ion  aud  robljfty, 
liigotry,  prothtrycy,  Vdood,  and  crime  ; 
well  knowintr  tiiat  all  required  for  our 
fccuritj'  is — the  dcepfeU  conmdion  of 
the  enmity  of  our  ioQ^^  and  the  treach- 
ery of  (iiir  friends — of  the  actual  exiisL' 
ence  of  impending-  dangrer  that  Its  ap- 
proach may  l)e  arrei»tcd  lay  firmness 
Hud  energy  in  the  use  of  our  rights* 

And  already  do  we  see  streaks  of 
nascent  llg-ht  dnwuing  along  the  poli- 
tical horizon;  dim  and  f^iut,  but  fitill 
^i^injr  promise  of  a  brighter  day  ;  amid 
the  f^lontiiy  r«-trosipect  of  tlie  past, 
there  U  one  bri^iil  spot  of  fixed  aud 
'  D hiding-  lustre,  on  which  delighted  re- 
miniscence dwells  with  dntirlug  gaze, 
as  it  ^lows  into  stronger  radiance,  and 
wreathes  from  ont  the  mists  that  would 
quench  it,  a  halo  to  encircle  it  with 
jrlory  ;  while  hope  expands  the?  i^row- 
iuff  sipleiidouT  and  tnicea  in  every  ray 
tt  me^sajje  of  future  peace — peace,  the 

•  first  and  greatest  bles^injr^"  tired  rm- 
ture's  sweet  restorer" — the  sooihinir 
balm  of  life^ — the  emblem  pledge  and 

•  forelafte,  the  crowning-  joy,  the  g^reat 
presidini?  spirit  of  Heaven  itself. 

The  Protestants  of  Ireland  are  not 
jtlone  in  tlte  Ht^ld,  withi>ut  an  earthly 
nim  to  defend  I  hem  or  an  earthly  shield 
to  cover  them.  The  prcat  and  noble 
ones  of  the  land  have  arisen,  and  stood 
ircen  the  living  and  the  dead  o]>- 
iiRg-  a  barrier  to  the  swe^'piuij  flood 
of  jRiputar  fury.  The  democrat's  ca- 
reer has  been  anested — sliall  we  say 
jiermsinently  ?  The  Rritish  peers  have 
I  met  the  as-auU,  and  quaih^l  not  before 
[its  vioience,  but  fearlessly  dared  the 


vfingeance  of  a  eang-uii»ary  faction,  hj 
refusing  to  be  the  instrunients  of  their 
crime  ;  and  in  that  conflict  for  life  and 
death  made  displays  o  I  heroism  aud  eu- 
durance,  that  will  form  the  richest  re- 
collections of  a  future  ag-e.  On  them 
ut>w  reist  the  destinies  of  the  empire. — 
To  them  a  nation's  ey^^  are  turned^ 
watchinir  the  i^sue  of  that  struggle  itn 
which  their  fate  depends  ;  we  would 
therefore  implore  them  lo  pause,  con- 
sider and  weigh  the  con^^equences  be- 
fore they  shriuk  from  the  poFt  which 
their  value  has  so  ably  dcfeiided,  and 
tell  them,  with  all  the  earnestness 
which  danger  inspires,  that  if  they  re- 
treat, their  doom  is  sealed  ;  and  w*il1i 
them  the  empir*/  falls.  If  one  inch  be 
yielded,  the  point  of  the  wedge  is  in- 
serted and  wliat  can  then  stay  its  pro- 
irrea^.  The  measureit  th«^y  have  re* 
jected,  go  to  the  root  of  vested  rights 
ami  establislied  religion,  Wiihooi 
their  consent,  they  can  never  become 
law.  Will  they  then  give  them  the 
sanction  of  their  authority  i^nd  thus 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  spoliator 
and  the  bigot V  And  what  will  con- 
cession obtain  from  them  ?  Have  they 
not  tried  it  over  and  over  again,  nerving 
the  arm  that  is  up  tilled  for  their  de- 
struction ?  Tmve  with  peculiar  weak- 
ness have  they  bent  their  necks  be- 
neath a  traitor's  foot — have  they  se- 
cured his  srndc  ?  After  many  it 
well-fought  field  they  yielded  to 
menace,^  and  what  has' been  the 
result  ?  Has  contentment  and  gra- 
titude marked  the  conduct  oF  those 
to  whom  they  stooped  ?  A  Her 
beariog  for  years,  tlie  angry  as- 
saults of  the  priesthood  and  their 
minions^  they  at  Icng^th  succumbed, 
aud  loosed  the  bands  which  had  coerceil 
their  disivffection,  antl  for  w  hut  ?  To 
raif^e  to  the  altitude  of  British  senators 
the  slaves  of  a  hostile  power,  the 
sworn  enemies  of  their  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. The  instrnmcnts  of  inqnisi- 
torial  ferfK'ity,  that  the  leaven  of  their 
malice  might  i^pread  and  prevaM  and 
poisoii  ihje  sources  of  law  and  govern- 
luent. 

This  wa«  the  first  great  wound  given 
to  Protestantism  in  Ireland.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  host  of  evils  which  fol- 
lowed in  its  train,  it  rendered  a  se- 
cond defcatf  all  but  inevitable.  Were 
it  not  for  the  impulse  thus  given  to  fio- 
pular  eioiteuient  and  the  iuBux  of  po- 
finlftf  leadurg  thus  pourctl  upoa  the  le- 
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itattti^fjt  radical  Tel'nrm  wouW  never 
mrt  been  sanctioued  by  our  Ujviier 
Huus€,  But  the  jirepoutlcrauec  tliat 
iti«*»ii*«uTe  ^ave  to  the  muvemeTit  purty 
ajt  such  a  crisis,  bullied  every  effort  at 
reaktftiice.  aod  iW  Puers  shrunk  be- 
fare  ihe  "  pressure  from  without;'*  tlie 
€^ilf  -wrhicli  thi'ir  weakness  had  Ciiused, 
Uii^y  h^d  ctot  the  courage  to  avert. 
The  drmoa  they  bud  evoked,  they  had 
not  the  fttren^th  to  maaier.  The  uii- 
twerving  opposition  which  was  so  lon;^ 
given  to  constilutional  chaiig*e,  giew 
Jkui^uid  ttiid  beciime  extinct  ;  iidditi|;: 
lother  to  tiic  succession  of  popaldr 
mphs,  tiiid  providing  the  tneana  of 
ir  recurrence. 

Botli  those  aieasurei  btfcanie  Uvv. 
and  as  SL  necessary  reault,  proved  to  bt% 
hut  the  iir^t  iustalujenta  of  an  uniiiiut- 
ed — au  iliiuiitabie  debt ;  others  huve 
followed  ;  worthy  successors,  bearinj^ 
their  parentis  impress — in  the  short 
interval  of  a  year  or  two»  we  seem  to 
have  grown  eld  in  revolutionary  dar- 
ing. V\Tiy,  a  century  would  scarcely 
havesaJiiced  to  raise  the  spirit  of  change 
tothe  colossiil  ma^^uititde  it  n  ow  exh  kbits. 
laces  now  are  patii^ntly  listened  to- — 
are  openly  made^ — efforts  are 
opposed —  encr  oach  m  eo  ts  are 
ively  acquiesced  in,  which  a  year  or 
o  Rgo  would  have  been  hrauded  as  the 
Ulackest  treason.  \V' ould  not  the  most 
abandoned  of  the  firoBif^ate  press  nf 
thii  day  huve  deemed  their  pa^c 
llttled  by  the  prunent  virulence  that 
deltiyres  the  kingdom  ?  Tirae  and 
e  forbid  our  ijuoting  examples, 
ibt  aorely  a  line  can  scarcely  be 
■oafined  that  is  not  preg-nant  wub  a 
caodour  of  raalignity — a  hardy  avowal 
of  pfditicaJ  l>aseiies9 — a  vehemence  of 
revolutionary  pnssion  Itoui  whicli  the 
most  reckless  of  their  predecessors 
would  have  shrank,*  and  to  ttit'ir  Lord- 
ships raone  especially,  passing  events 
ate  atteriiig'  a  most  articulate  voice  ; 


ujetiaces  have  been  urged,  and  new  de- 
sin  ns  uitfoUled,  which  niii?;t  found  in 
their  ears  like  the  echo  of  a  ili.staut 
earthijuake.  Au  iustirijeut  rabble  re- 
ipectd  «ut  dignities,  when  their  hour  of 
frenzy  comes,  and  we  need  not  p^int 
out  the  tirst  victims  of  popular  wrath  ; 
but  a  niortf  imuiiui  ut  |>cril  ihreutens 
theui — a  licentiuus  press  is  inundiitiii^ 
the  kingdom  with  i^voss  und  unutuiskt  d 
Jaeobiniiui,  Btiuiuluting-  the  milignunt 
h^itred  of  a  sijLihilejss  mob  afjainst  their 
character  and  their  existence,  erhau^t- 
iii;2:  the  vocitljuldiry  of  iuveciivtf,  in 
heupiu^r  nl>lot|iiy  en  them — hut  thi* 
source  of  iheir  danuer  is  bi^^her  still. 
Were  wc  to  take  up  the  liist  year's  re- 
cords of  our  second  chamber,  ynd 
thence  detail  the  unbl  ashing  declara- 
tion-ii  njudc  in  solenin  council,  or  ihe 
measure  proposed  and  yet  to  he  urfred 
upon  a  m landed  land — conccntratiu^ 
and  eoiUodyiiig'  all  that  insolent  ma- 
lice ever  yet  durcd  to  utter  or  perpe- 
trate airaiust  the  oSijeets  of  its  hate, 
a  faint  outhne  thus  mi^ht  be  g^iven  of 
t  h  e  pexj  1 1  h  a  t  i  I  [  t  p  e  ud  s.f  A  nd  i  t  a  up  u  rs 
something  oaiinous  in  the  coming  des- 
tinies of  the  empire,  wlicn  the  solemn 
sutiction  of  seiiuiorial  di|jrnity  is  im- 
pressed upon  feiociuuB  rmtrag'c  ag^airist 
all  that  h  liig-h  ai^d  mib'e  amongst  os — 
when  men  of  rank  and  opulence  are 
found  solicittnsr  tnfitmy  in  the  cutue  of 
revolutionary  turpitude,  und  directing^ 
the  Btreom  ol  popular  fury  airaiust  the 
brightest  and  greatest  characters  which 
are  yet  to  udorn  our  history's  page. 
Ikit  none  of  these  things  need  intimi- 
date the  Peers.  The  utmost  etforlsi  of 
remorseless  passion, or  deliberate  ^uilt» 
will  exhibit,  but  the  im potency  of  an 
expiring  grasp,  if  they  be  V>ut  true  to 
them^ielvLS,  if  they  but  see  the  dini- 
ger  and  summon  fortitude  ta  resist 
it.  I'll  em  selves  the  arl  titers  of  their 
own  and  their  country'?*  fate,  by 
shrinking,  they  only  couit  destruction. 


*  ToQching  the  Peerage — a  leading  periodical  would  scrircely  }iav«  inserted  n  few 
jreari  ago  such  passages  as  these — 

Need  we  deDiooatrnte  the  incompatibility  of  the  existing  House  of  Peers  with  good 
i;ori»rninei)t  ? 

Why  arc  we  to  he  told  that  recourse  will  not  be  had  to  organic  changei  the  onty 
ihiiiij  they  fi*ar  ? 

The  pear  is  nearly  ripe — the  Appeal  may  soon  be  made  to  the  people,  whether  they 
iHIl  sabmit  to  the  despotism  of  the  Peers. 

The  resolves  in  Pandemonium  on  good  and  evil,  are  not  a  matter  of  more  cer- 
tainty Uian  those  of  ilie  Peers  on  the  tame  questions, 

f  Space  ffTTbids  our  more  than  alluding  to  the  shameless  insults  levelled  at  the 
u|)|»er,  hy  meinhers  of  the  lower  house  last  tesaion^ — hut  Mr.  O'Counell'a,  Mr,  Roe- 
bock 'i^  aad  other  notices  on  the  journfils  of  the  latter,  touching  Peerage  Reform  !  ! ! 
apeak  for  themselves. 
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as  every  inch  they  yield,  every  con- 

[  cession  ihey  nmLc,  is  but  iiccelemting 
ihe  rapiiJity  of  their  descent,  and  risk- 
[  Inj?  tlieir  exblence  by  a  suicidal  act* 

Bui  hiiitory  and  experience  alike  at* 
[test,  that  passive  convpliance  with  po- 
I  fiylar  demands,  instead   of  averting'  or 
[  retardin«r,  ay:gravutes  inipending   dan* 
I  U^^ — ^^^^^  '^  ^^^^  siimuliites  Ihe  cravings 
[of  insatiable   appetite — that  it  U   b^t 
[  breaking  the  miiniiic's  fetters, — for  hitn 
L  to   ttirn   and    rend   his   keeper.     We 
[  would  remind  our  Peers  of  the  acts  of 
I  their    forefathers  in   1 1>48,  when    unli- 
i  mi  ted   concession   cbaraeterized  every 
I  meusure   until  al^er  patience  was  eat^ 
hu listed,  and  virtue   outraged   by  the 
I  most    insane   acquiescence,   they  ven- 
itiired  to  hesitate  on  a  trying  occasion, 
j  They  shrunk  from  the  precipice  to  which 
r their  weakness  had  urged  them  ^  and 
[forthwith  the  resolution  which  is  now 
I  only   proposed,   was  passed  and  exe- 
I  cuted — **  the  Commons  declared,  that 
[they  w^re  the  sole  representatives  of 
[the  nation,  that  the  Peers  held  their 
Beats  as   individuals   in  a   private  ca- 
fiacity,  and  that  if  they  did  not  consent 
to  acti  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  people,  the  Commons  and  com- 
plying   Lords    should  join    together, 
&e.*'^      The  sequel    is    known — sen* 
tence  of  extinction  wetit  forth  against 
I  them,  and  they  almost  became    tlie 
[  executioners  of  it  themselves.      And 
[  ive  would  also  remind  them  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  nobdity  in   1791, 
•  when  a  Parisian    mob  clamoured  for 
[their  destruction.      The   noblesse   in 
L  the  spirit  of  a  generous  ciiivalry,  (thev 
I  knew  not  the  character  of  their  aa^aiU 
J  ants,)  at  the   very  first  struggle  in  otie 
f flight  (loth    August)  voluntarily  sur- 
I  rendered  all  their   privileges,  abolish- 
'  \n^  dignities  and  eniolunicnts  of  every 
[kind  —  they     expiated     their     weak- 
I  nets    by    spoliation^    exile,   imprison* 
[Tnent,     and    death  !  I^ — and    again^ — to 
I  turn  from  the  past  to  the  present — we 
[  would  direct  their  aitention  across  the 
1  Atlantic,  to  the  boasted  Utopia  of  the 
demagogue  i&nd  the  sciolist      There, 
llhe  hrM  shock  of  that  earthquake  was 
l/elt,  which  rocked  every  throne  in  Eu- 
Tfope,  and  sieemed  eomniissioued  against 
Lall  political  stability.     We  take  up  the 
record    of   events  which    are    hourly 
transpiring  there,  and  we  ask^  has  the 
cnuvulsion,  which   shook    that   nation 
Jrom  tlie   parent  stem,    ceased   to   vi- 
brate ?     Details  are  uri necessary,  when 


the  occurrences  are  on  crety  lip :  but 
we  fear  not  contradiction  when  we 
state,  that  if  ever  peace  and  union 
blessed  those  states,  their  days  are 
numbered.  A  yttar  or  two  siucei  that 
eoilossal  fabric  was  almost  rent  in 
twain  I — the  chasm  was  closed,  but 
not  cemented— the  unhealed  wound  b 
now  bid  from  view,  hut  tierce  and  un- 
checked fever  still  riots  iu  every  limb. 
And  how  could  it  be  otherwise !  The 
germs  of  internal  dissolution  there 
flourish  iu  rank  luxuriance.  The  peo- 
ple— the  unerring  wisdom,  the  stem 
virtue,  the  majesty^  the  nower,  the  rm- 
geancft  of  the  people,  there,  form  the 
sole  thetne  of  flattery,  the  s^le  object 
of  terror,  the  pole-star  of  leieisladon. 
Legitimate  government,  therefore,  in 
Ameiica,  trembles  on  the  verge  of  a 
volcano.  Popular  fervour*  stimulated 
by  adulation,  unable  to  govern,  unwil- 
ling to  obey,  is  gathering  reststtest  en- 
ergy— each  moment  of  partial  sup- 
pression only  aeeumulating  force  for 
the  ultimate  explosion.  And  in  vaia 
does  the  ruling  power  now  seek  to  stay 
it:  already  is  the  utter  impotency  of 
coercive  efibrt  both  seen  and  felt ;  a  «d 
the  passive  nominee  of  a  demagogue 
taught,  that  he  may,  by  acquiescence 

yMtn 

Not  glut,  the  nerer-goriKfd  levuiihan. 

At  this  moment  is  a  rival  banner 
ready  for  elevation  in  every  state  ;  and 
insurrection,  civil  war  and  dismember- 
inent  threaten — a  train  of  evils  which 
successively  await,  and  must  inevitably 
terminate  the  Western  Republic. 

Nor  should  the  apprehension  of  civil 
convulsion  induce  our  peerage  to  yield 
one  momettt  to  a  delusive  expediency. 
The  assault  will  still  wear  the  aspect 
of  constitutional  effort,  and  the  strug- 
gle long  continue  a  moral  one  ;  to  re- 
sist which  etfectually,  only  moral  firm- 
ness will  be  required.  Though  ruffian 
violence,  midnight  intimidation,  and 
sanguinary  outragre  prevail,  the  sphere 
of  their  operation  is,  and  long  will  be, 
limited  to  the  poll  and  the  court-hou»e. 
We  must  suffer  many  a  defeat,  they 
must  achieve  many  a  triutnph,  ere  a 
reign  of  terror  commence,  era  the  iron 
sway  of  popular  anarchy  become  uni* 
versal — a  contummation  which  noughi 
bid  conccttiim  can  ever  produce.  At 
present,  therefore,  the  menaces  of 
physical  coercion  may  he  met  by  the 
smde  of  derision.     The  democrat  may 
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_telk  of  rebellion ;  but  his  threatening 

|OD,  irithout  alarming  the  most  li- 
flcarcely  yields    a  pretext  to   a 

al  ministry  to  screen  their  act«  of 
pedkiy.  Well  they  know,  that  an  ap- 
peal to  force  would  only  hasten  their 
destruction,  which  now  liogereth — that 
the  Britlfth  phalani,  true  as  the  steel 
ihey  wear,  would  now,  as  before,  sweep 
to  the  winds  of  heaven  their  mad  and 
disorderly  hordes.  No  I  never  will 
the  flames  of  civil  war  consume  our 
ftdr  and  fertile  plains,  until  by  folly,  by 
cowardice  and  treachery »  pcifiular  fer- 
voar  be  ripened  to  wild  and  resistless 
frenzy. 

And  1^  of  civil  convulsions,  so  of 
the  puerile  menaces  of  organic  change 
in  the  upper  hou»e.  It  is  only  by  a 
revututionary  second  chamber  that  the 
fini  wiil  ever  be  invaded  ;  and  what  is 
to  be  ^arcd  from  the  attenuated  ma- 
jority the  movement  there  commands  ? 
Such  an  atir  nipt,  at  present^  wunld 
only  ensure  defeat,  and  merit  scorn. 

But  a  few  sburt  munths,  and  things 
may  fearfully  change*  A  few  more 
triumphs  to  the  movement  piirty,  and 
the  opposition,  which  is  now  difficolt, 
Drill  tneN  be  vain.  The  mnrmnr  thai 
now  awakes,  will  then  become  the  yell 
that  appals, — or  the  cry  for  bboil  that 
is  never  hushed  but  to  have  its  victims 
marked.  The  Peers  now  stand  at  the 
Rubicon  of  their  own  and  their  coun- 
try*© Cite.  Will  they  cross,  and  tousg 
the  demon  of  civil  war,  to  scorch  the 
nation  with  bis  fiery  breath  ?  We  liope 
better  things :  and  therefore,  a?  men 
whose  lives,  and  liberticSt  und  Liilh  de- 
)>endt  we  call  upon  our  noble  Lords  to 
"bide  the  shock,"  to  stand  fust  and 
quit  them  like  men.  We  have  remind- 
ed them  of  their  ancestors'  frailty  ;  we 
would  now  turn  the  picture,  and  talk 
of  their  achievements,  were  it  not  that 
tlM*  task  would  take  volnnies  where  we 
have  iiot  lines.  Are  not  out  peers  the 
descendants  of  those,  whose  names 
stand  blazuued  brightest  on  the  daz- 
z\mg  pinoacles  of  our  country's  glory  ? 
potent  spells,  to  awake  in  every  breast 
resolves  of  might  and  virtue?  Have 
aot  their  ancestors  led  our  armies  tu 
ory — ^swept    the    ocean  with    our 

Its,  and  gathered  deathless  laurels  in 
^fery  field  of  fame '?  Has  not  their 
courage  sui^itained  our  liberties,  and 
Mread  our  dominion  ?  Does  not  the 
llood  of  the  Howards  and  the  Percvs 
flow  in  their  veins  ?  Are  they  not  the 
descendants  of  Marlborough,  of  Chat- 
ham, and  Somers ;  of  Abercromby, 
Howe»  and  Nelson  ?     And  have  they 


not  at  their  head  the  hero  of  a  hun- 
dred battles,  before  whose  mighty  arm 
a  world's  despot  shrunk  paralysed  and 
prostrate  ;  who  smote  the  sword  from 
the  victor's  hand  ;  who  weighed  na- 
tions in  a  balkince,  and  appointed  each 
its  due  portion  ?  And  will  our  peers 
forget  the  glories,  to  imitate  the  weak- 
ness of  their  ancestors?  Perish  the 
thought  They  will  never  become  the 
fawning  sycophants,  the  abject  slaves 
of  a  debased  and  debasing  ascendancy* 
They  will  never  yield  t^  the  serpent 
fascination  of  a  wily  foe,  who  has  min- 
gled death  in  the  springs  of  a  nation's 
life-blood,  that  her  people  might  writhe 
under  the  [voisou  tnat  consumes  them. 
While  removing  the  dross  that  encum- 
bers, tliey  will  not  pull  down  the  pil- 
lars that  support  the  fabric  of  our  con- 
stitution— ^that  august  and  glorious  fa- 
bric, which  the  wisdom  of  their  ances- 
tors fortified,  and  their  trophies  adorn  ; 
which  has  survived  the  wrath  of  the 
zealot*  the  rage  of  the  democrat,  the 
sword  of  the  invader  -,  and  stood  for 
centuries,  unscathed  bv  Hood,  by  fire^ 
or  tempest ;  never  will  they  suffer  it 
to  be  trampled  on  by  the  elovcn-fect 
of  an  atrocious  priesthood.  But, 
strong  in  the  armour  of  ancient  faith 
and  loyalty,  let  them  resist  the  pesti- 
lential genius  of  republicanism,  with 
its  delusive  and  ever-crumbling  theo- 
ries, nor  wait  until  the  cup  of  popular 
frenzy  is  full  to  overflowing,  to  close 
its  burning  fountains. 

And  now  a  word  tu  the  Irish  Con- 
seivatives.  The  plane  and  object  of 
your  assailants  are  fully  devi4oped — 
the  elevation  of  Popish  supremacy,  on 
the  ruins  of  Protestantism,  and  your 
entirfiaiion  or  eipulsion  irom  Ireland. 
This  consummation  is  to  be  effected, 
not  by  pliysical,  but  legisliitive  coer- 
cion. \our  natural  guardians  are  the 
slaves  of  a  fact  ion »  and  have  a  majority 
of  your  representatives  to  sup[>ort 
them.  In  this  state  of  things  it  is  evi- 
derit,  that  the  peerage  is  at  present  the 
only  barrier  to  the  ruin  that  impends  j 
una  even  tbiit,  your  Iitst  hope,  now  is 
threalened.  A  second  titne,  in  British 
history,  is  the  exlinelion  of  our  upper 
cbaimlM'r  attem|iteii  ;  most  ineptly^,  no 
doubt ;  but  it  is  by  you  that  this  must 
be  pnived  :  yon  are  the  source  of  their 
strentrth  in  this  viinl  comhut ;  by  the 
manifestation  of  your  support  tlieir  re- 
ssintance  is  to  be  rendered  effectual, 
Wc  have  laid  before  vou  a  tkithful 
transcript  of  the  state  of  ireland,  and 
won  Id  now^  ask  you,  what  has  given  it 
an  aspect  so  appalling?      What  hat 
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been  the*  pregnant  cause  of  nil  th(ifve 

►  evils?  Bear  wUh  a  lew  word*,  nfH  of 
»  orfisure»  b«t  iimiiitHrti  \ — nnd  wonlfl, 
I  fhitt  iii«t«a<i  nX  hHnif  if^cAiifie>4l  hv  l\w. 

rT^»  i-hej  were  In-uiwiect  tn  deep  cuii- 
vietioii  on  the  miridt— hM  it  not  been 

1  your  apathy  and  itjennwus,  whiJe  iin- 
pliicabltf  hostility  was  sirHJiiing  *»very 

.  nervii  for  your  dcstriic lion  V  Huve 
you  not,  mith  childlike  infarutition,  in- 
stead c»f  meeting  and  averting,  closed 
yoiiT  eyt?<  to  the  comiti*?  dnng-er^  and 

►  tjy  irie]t[iiicab]e  intlf»leiicf',  ppmiitted  a 
spark,  wliicli  ait  mfanfs  foot  mig-hl 
ofiee  hiive  cni«hed,  to  threaten  aniver- 
Sftl  couHitf^ration  z*  It  may  well  he  satd 
cif  you,  that  Vkhile  you  sle^>t  the  tares 
were  sown,  and  yf>n  N«oke  only  to  see 
what  ait  enemy  Imd  done. 

But  thouarh  you  tan  ied  so  longf  from 

I  the  field,    thonwrh  your  first  inexperi* 

diced  L' {forts  were  opposed  to  an  ejie- 

«iy  practised  in  condmt,  nerved  by  ina- 

>  lig:nily,  and  flushed  hy  partial  snecess* 
I  A  most  encouTugintf,  a  triumfjhant  stand 

lias  been  made^  Even  already  the  re- 
I  suits  of  your  fresh-roused  eonrajre.  your 
\  iliiflinchio;r  firoinei=iS  are  apparent.    Be- 

llold  the  chatiL'^e  rhiit  has  b<*en  wrought 

among  ua!  Instead  of  a  few  tle?pi>*ed 
I  und    tremhlinir    9Hair«;lerp,    cTouehinjj^ 

rcjond  their  devotfd  leaders,  awaiting- 
I  Ttiia  in  every  shock  of  popular  vio- 
'  lence,  without  a  hopp  to  inspire  them; 
'  **  nothing-  left  hut  their  honour/*  and 
'  the  high  resolve,  to  share  llx^ir  conn- 
'  try's  fate,  as  was  our  slate  when  the 
[lpT«t  de-formed  parliament  met — onr 
lleiiders  are  now  {surrounded  hy  u  noble 
'  phalatiTC,  scarcely  inferior  to  the  fi»e  in 
I  itnoibeTS,  but  how  intinite!y  above  ihem 
'  in  genius,  wisdom,  and  honour  :  atid 
'  above  alK  In  their  saered  vmeration  for 
'  that  hvg-h  old  !*;tirit  of  IJritish  thoojrht 

and  feeiing^ — the  true  source  and  pate- 
[  0Udrd  of  our  ntitit«n^*l  irlory ;  and 
f  iiguin£t  whicb  arc  now  rom-entriiti  fi 
^  the  utmost  energies  of  blind,  iid'uriLitCj 

implacable  malice* 

There  is,  howevf  r,  still  a  majorily  ; 

base  and  paltrvr  i^o  doiiht ;  t»ut 
^  it  must  be  annihilated,  that  the 
I  threat*  and  desi^ijs  which  are    based 

tfiereon  may  share  its  jrravc.     For  lUis, 

renewed  eicertifm  i«  necessary.      The 

>  incendiary  has  avowed  his  guilty  pur- 
pose, and  knnwi*  the  pcnuhy  w  hich  na- 
tional  retrihntlon  v^ill  eicaet  ;  the  CTa- 
vingrs  of  reveitjrc  are  tht-reforc  qoiek- 
ened  to  the  recklessnciss  of  a  desjrair 
which  would  purchase  with  life  the 
death  of  its  victim.  Our  safety  thus 
rests  upon  the  unqualified  putting  forth 
bf  every  anlajjonist  effort , — upon  o«ir 


showine  a  determined,  undaunted  front, 
ami  wiehMni^,  with  the  «Pftured  sicrll  of 
our  opponCTit^,  those  wee  pons  of  tHe 
eouj^titution  whicli  tJiey  are  perverting 
to  its  overthrow.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  the  line  of  policy  adotfted 
tor  your  *»xtirpation, — a  sp&eies  of  as- 
sault as  fatal  as  it  is  treacherous  ;  deli- 
berate atKl  noisfflesji,  bot  anerrtngr  in 
it**  operation  ;  by  which  the  syirtcni  of 
rqjrc^entHtion  that  was  designed  to  be 
the  Palladium  of  your  libertiei,  has 
i>eeii  render^nl  the  eng-ine  of  thpir  de»- 
tructi(»n.  We  have  told  you,  that  ihe 
eonrt  of  iikqistry  is  the  place  where 
this  parricidal  act  ijj  soutfht  to  be  j»er- 
petrated, — hu  iittenijit  which  must  ine- 
vitably succt^ed,  if  fear  or  apathy  be 
indulyfcd.  To  that  scene  of  conflict 
wc  would  urge  ^'m\  by  those  motives 
that  muiit  ever  awake  to  alarm  and 
promptitude, — the  protection  of  yoar 
]>roperty,  your  freedom,  your  faith  ; — 
your  happiness  in  this  world— your 
prospects  In  a  bi?tter*  Surely  you  wiW 
not  pftu^e  and  procrastinate  until  the 
cloud,  that  now  lour^,  ^hall  send  forth 
its  li|;htnin^s  ;  when  the  only  iioon 
that  mercy  will  vouchsafe*  k  tlfie  alter- 
native of  an  appalling'  death,  or  a  worse 
apostacy  ?  Will  you  wait,  until  the 
torcli  of  anarchy  is  in  your  dwellingii 
the  Jacob  in  dagger  at  your  throats,  or 
the  rev<vhitionary  halter  at  your  necks? 
A  learlul  crisis  imptnid-£,  and  every 
moiuent  i^  presrnant  with  eventful  in* 
lerest.  To  loiter  is  to  perish.  Let, 
therefore,  vigilance,  ener?ry,  and  ac* 
lion  characterize  your  conduct ;  and, 
while  undetikHl  by  it*  intluence,  catch 
somcwhdt  of  the  spirit  that  nerves  your 
foe,  milking  r.eal  and  ind igf nation  sub- 
serve the  cause  of  truth  and  freedom. 
Enrol  your  names  upon  that  record  ^f 
the  bnive  and  free,  to  which  your 
country  esills  you.  Be  tip  at  your 
pf>st,  gM'elling^  the  ranks  of  faith  and 
loyalty,  that  by  your  wide,  and  deep» 
and  diiuotlet'S  front, — by  your  enthusi- 
astic cheers  of  unchanETttd  devotion, 
your  noble  leaders  may  fed  tin*  thrill 
of  tearless  iinj>e,  and,  strong  in  yonr 
streii^'th,  may  meet  nntnoved  the 
sweeping'  (Irrfjtl  of  wild  lieentiottsiiess, 
which  bffBtB  and  MiTprei*  round  themi — 
ihiit,  contemning  alike  the  remorseleii 
pa?&i(in  and  bruta!  revelry  of  a  reeklen 
but  irnpc)tent  rabble,  they  may  staud 
inuti^mayed,  amid  the  rollings  and 
bowlings  of  the  moral  deluge  which  so 
portentously  threatens,  and  say  with 
stilling  enerpj  to  its  advancing  vraten, 
"  so  far  shall  ye  go,  and  no  farther  I" 
C,  C.  T. 
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SIR  BOBBRT  PEEL. 


Ir  by  some  great  sociul  evolution  in 
ihc  nut  ore  of  a  parlianieniary  «li  vision, 
the  wholt  butly  of  the  htyal  and  well- 
affected  to  thet'oiistUnuoii  nf  EnirlantJ, 
wore  to  be  senurjled  from  i  he  radical 
rrfoiixiers,  we  have  long  tVIr  cmifideTit 
that  the  lutier  would  he  tau'jlii  one 
g^reat  tact  of  no  snjiill  im|iorltiiice  lo  the 
country* — ^tb:ii  thuyar*!  a  contemptible 
minority,  which  derives  \ts  whole 
vei;:ht  Jrom  the  base  pas!*ions  and  the 
bliiid  UL-tivity  wliich  make  it  an  eifi- 
cidit  iDstruiiient  in  the  hands  of  every 
polidcml  adventurer —  th(*  "  scoundrel 
to  be  found  in  every  villaj^e,  who  calls 
himself  the  public/'     But  the  action  of 


and  before  its  virtue,  coursig-**,  and  re- 
fiistiii^  spiiir  can  he  folly  hrou^ltt  into 
concert ;  the  destructive  may  have  !»e- 
cnred  a  position  inetmststent  with  the 
public  uafety.  Such  is  the  fearful  pro- 
cess that  has  been  paisiiing  before  our 
eyes  from  the  end  id'  the  Penir^solar 
war  to  the  present  moment.  It  has 
been  such  as  to  niiike  many  a  sound 
fieart  qnail  for  England,  and  some 
leadint?  minds  retire  in  despair  from 
t  h  e  h  ope  I  es^'Ctj  ndict.  H  ui  i  e  less  i  n  d  ee  d , 
in  the  histSjry  of  natiooij,  have  such 
coiiHiets  been.  We  never,  ourselve«, 
despaired,  for  weti  nsled  in  the  righteous 
Power,  that  has  never  been  deserted 


the  &aiier  opinioDs  and  better  aJlcetcd  by  £n|^land,  or  abandoned  her  in  fier 

feelings  of  the  country  is,  as  ever  hub  distress. 

been  the  case,  shjw  and  retarded  in  it*         Great  as  was   the  danger,  and  slow 

progTCbS.       Whdc  error    is   easily  in-  as  has  been  the  rally,  the  mind  of  Eng- 

volved  ill  specious  pleas  of  patriotism  laud  is  awake  ;  voice  calls^  lo   voice — 


and  public  jiood,  and  exposure  depends 
Oil  the  Tnoredi^cult  process  of  disabus- 
iujNr  the  public  uund  ; — the  peaceful  and 
induct rii»us, — the  lione^t  aiitd  hi^h- 
minded  have  a  reluctanccto  in-  dra^-ered 
forward  into  colliiaion  with  turbulence 
aud  wrongful  violence*  and  uie  di*voiil 
of  that  tierce  eucr^iy  which  liives  ijs 
ftttal  power  aud  couccnlraiion  to  the 
factious.  Aud  if  il  be  considered  iliat 
ibe  elements  of  revolutionary  nnive- 
tuent,  working  together,  lang  mni  under 
irariou'! forms,  in  many  an  under-^ round 
channel,  are  ueeessurily  far  advanced 
tnti>  maturity,  before  resiatauce  can  be 
thought  of — it  niU  be  understood^ 
how  fearful  is  the  advantage  of  the  de- 
structive     principle — how     desperate 


and  deep  ealli:  to  deep — the  virtue, 
wisdom,  and  power  of  tlie  first  people 
on  the  earl  h — Protestant  Constitutional 
Eoglund.  The  strngiile  un  which  the 
fate  of  the  kinpdcmi  was  suspended — 
had  been  transferred  to  Inland — the 
first  blow  wa*  struck  at  the  ri|;ht^  of 
the  stdiject,  aud  the  Hccond  at  the 
C'hurch  of  Christ.  Such  hlriws  could 
not  be  c«»ncealed  by  palliations  and 
the  conservative!?  of  li eland  were 
brought  logt  thf  r  by  the  er>unrion  and 
iniinineut  danrr^r.  The  Conservative 
spirit  of  Kh^ilimd  responded — and  the 
Seiise  (jf  e^ery  right  and  true  heart  be- 
gan slowly  lo  be  linked  hiio  commu- 
nism through  the  bnif,  until  the  voice 
of  the  public — not   the  otlseounui^   of 


the  odds  agaiosi  the  counter.iciion  of  sedition   and  i^iuorkinee,  to  which  that 

right,  truth,  jtiiiittce,  religion,  and  civil  hie^ti  name  i!»  s.^metime^  nrrsapplicd-^ 

order.     Tbousjiids  of  rightly  dii*]toscd  but    the    genuine^    well-in lbrmed»    in- 

minds  are  imposed  on — and  the  conn-  du<«trioos,  iititeparnlent,   sound-minded 

try  sut^tjins  many   a  heavy   shock    be-  British  public,  utters  its  irenninr  9<iiti- 

fo're  the  |mbUc   min<l  is  truly  roused  nieni^^  Xoiumus  h^ti^  AitLi/ifr  muinrii — 

into   a  &tatD  of  intcliigenl  attention;  as  loudly,  and   we  ttu>i  a:i  irrj:fMbtibly 
Vol.  IX.  a 
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as  ever  ii  \\mt  bern  luard  in  the  liuur  of 
cotLstitutif»n:il  (liiii^rr. 

The  rrtitii.ni  which  we  have  tliu»  de- 
sen  hrcl,  has  \yvvM  IW  soLUp  v'eni!!  ihe 
subject  of  ^^le*^tic*Jl,am^^n^^  the  imvprsrd 
or  i)ni>h4ervmit  in  jmblic  ^ventji. — - 
The  douljl  we  trust  is  over  and  the 
8iiiij>Ieiit  Protectant  will  feel  as  little 
taint-hearted  on  this  head*  as  the  mott 
WMtchful  Con:4ervLiiive  who  sounds  the 
watchword  of  the  fit^-bt.  It  would  be 
impos<iible  to  imagine  a  sifjn  mon?  latal 
tu  the  hopes  of  the  iufidel  dfinwiTrtiy, 
which  has  »o  km^  bani)*h«*<l  ord^r  and 
peace  frrim  the  countrv,  thin  (he  di  - 
rbive  t'Oiidiicf  of  tilasjjow^  iu  its  rL'cent 
reception  of  the  ill!i5tfiou«  leader  of 
tb(*  Coa«ervative*  of  Enrrland.  The 
city  of  Glasgow,  seeond  to  iiotie  in  the 
empire  for  its  comniiTclal  pro^jKjrity 
and  profound  inteiliijericr,  hi*s  lieeii  les^* 
liup|ii]y  marked  for  the  curious  incon- 
sistency with  whieh'  it  bad  suffered  it- 
self to  lend  an  ear  to  the  sjiuriouts  li- 
beridiftm  of  itilidcl  philosophpr»»  and 
ladiciil  empirics.  But  it  has  illustri- 
ously redccuii^J  itself,  by  the  more 
sterliiijc  liberality,  which  frankly  ac- 
knowledifcs  error. 

Of  tiki"*  jrlorious  event  it  would  be 
our  desiie  to  pve  our  renders  tlie  iiiti-t 
full  and  minute  iutelli^^^ence.  Fur  tnit 
the  atightcst  incident  can  be  wuntin^ 
in  interest,  which  is  connected  with  an 
event,  for  tlie  report  of  which  evtry 
intelligent  tniml  in  the  kingdom  \%  m\ 
the  watcb»  But  our  Xumber  is  almost 
tnucle  up,  and  while  we  write  the 
primer  i^  at  a  stand.  We  must,  there- 
fore, though  fain  to  dally  with  a  theme 
we  love,  paisS  on  with  a  rapid  pen,  and 
endeavour  to  select  the  points  of  chief 
interest  lor  narration  or  eomment. 

After  what  we  hrive  Faid.  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  fact  of  the 
iuaugrurdtion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  as 
Lord  Rector  of  an  University,  hitherto 
couspicutms  for  it*  Whig  predilections. 
Thouu:h  jostiee  will  not  allow  us  to 
pass  cm  without  the  qualifying^  admis- 
sion, that  it  is  but  recently  that  the  im- 
putiitiint  of  Wliijrtii^ai  implied  taint- 
ed loyaby  and  unconslitationttl  opi- 
nion. Thf  young  are  by  nature 
Whi^^s — maturity  brings  experience 
Hud  conscrvatisDi. 

Nor  will  ii  be  necessary  for  us  to 


delay  with  the  ioiuitrund  speech — it 
han  won  the  ihe  apphiuse  of  e\en  the 
liberal  ('Tess — and  this  nniy  be  its 
jtmise.  It  wa^  marked  by  that  stront^ 
masculine  common  sense,  discnmi- 
natini^:  Siigaeit  v  and  tact,  .nid  nervous 
simplicity  of  lang-oage,  winch  are  the 
^;rcat  features  of  Sir  Robert  as  a  pub- 
lic j?peaker.  Even  on  the  topic  of 
education  conservative,  be  dwelt  with 
frreat  vigour  and  propriety  of  U  lustration 
on  the  study  of  thtwe  modcb  of  cla&sieitl 
antiquity,  from  whieh  so  many  firstrate 
orators  and  writers  have  been  formed, 
and  to  the  neglect  of  which  nmy  be 
trdced  the  m<jdem  corruption  of  Bri- 
tish liieriiture. 

We  eome,  now,  to  the  true  point  of 
universal  interest,  the  dinner  given  by 
tlie  city  on  Friday  the  1  ;3tb.  It  is  hardly 
less  tnemorable  for  the  explicit  decJa- 
ration«  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  which 
it  was  the  occasion,  tJmn  for  the  cir- 
cumstances which  proudly  distinguish- 
ed it  from  all  ordinary  public  demon- 
Btrations — the  magnilieence,  etiperb 
scale,  m\A  perfect  g-ood  taste  of  the 
pre|>ar.itions,  such  as  could  only  come 
from  wealth  and  intclli-rencc  of  the 
iirst  order.  We  remark  this,  because 
the  facility  with  which  public  enter- 
tainments can  be  got  up,  tn  some  de- 
gree diruinisbes  the  ordinary  iuipression 
of  this  mode  of  exprcssiny:  public  sen- 
timent, A  pavilion,  which  dined 
Thrt  c  Thousand  Four  Hundred  and 
Thirty- Five  Gentlemen, — thirty-two 
feet  in  Iji'ijfht,  supported  by  twenty- 
ftiur  eli'^antly  formed  pillars,  with  gral- 
lerie^  on  three  sides,  and  adorned  by 
nati^tnal  device*j,  was  built  for  the  oc- 
casion with  a  celerity  that  ^urprii^ed 
the  builders  tbemselve!^.  At  five  the 
guests  assembled  in  this  vast  pavilion, 
more  splendid  than  the  htjUs  of  Ori- 
ental m  on  arch  a*— 

When  Eigj'pt  with  Am^tU  itrove 
In  wealth  »ficl  litxury 

— with  that  cakn  and  orderly  preci- 
sion which  marked  that  the  guests 
were  of  a  better  order  than  public 
dinners  sometimes  bring  tog^ether  in 
these  times.  Among  these  g-uests 
were  the  prime  of  the  Scottish  aris- 
tocracy,* One  incident  we  must 
not  omit,   itrongly  indicative  of  the 


I 


*  AmoTi|,rst  the  distinguished  individuali  who  entered  the  liall  with  the  Hoo. 
Baronet  was  Henry  Mauteith,  Efiq.  of  Carstairf,  the  President  j  and  afterward»  we 
observed  the  followinji  noblemen  and  genii umcn  nn  the  right  and  Jeft  of  liie  Chair- 
iiitin: — Sir  Rehert  Peel,  Bart.  >LP. ;  Eiolof  Hardwicke;  Marquess  of  Tweednle; 
Edrl  of  Morton;   Earl  of  GIrs^ow  j   Earl  of  Haddington;   Eur!  of  Rosslyn  ^   Vj»- 
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[  rb^i  aiiil  llie  fi't'lhi;^  ;  Sir  Hubert 
iVel*!!  lir^t  iiilrmluL'tiiuj  was  greeled 
[by  n<3  kmd  utierr^ — tln^  riioiiii  tji  wai* 
I  fell  in  every  liearl  lo  Um  sactrtl — 
Ltulctiiti  )«s  die  eve  of  buttle;  he  was 
J  received  whh  no  lifarrlt"s»  outcrVt 
[tuch  tiB  miJ*cs  iu  prostituted  voi^ik'* 
I  r»itioii  !»♦  fore  tlie  busc  iilols  of  the 
Cj>rfi-Ext'hHriy:c, — but  tb*^  hefirty  chtcr 
[fif  ihree  thotisiind  CunservJilivcs  was 
Jjprccecied  by  a  deep,  stiddt?n»  lyrcalhloi^s 
lyildnc'C  which  shywed  the  revernice  of 
1  Scotland  for  the  representative  of  the 
U^titmal  eHiii5^e»  And  well,  before  tliey 
[  Itft  that  room,  was  that  re^jnet  viiidi- 
^€fited,  aud  tlic  hTg:h  expeetulion.^  ful- 
iilllcd  of  that  eoitipaiiy,  aud  llie  hyii- 
idredj  of  ihouskiods  who  sate  expeclunt 
llhruti^limit  England*  Sent  land,  Hiid 
Ireland*  for  every  word  that  was  to  be 
[ftpuken  on  thiu  evening* 

Sir  Robert    FceF}*  speech   has  been 

Kery  ably  reported    in    *;ome  of    ihe 

^Conservative  papers;  and  we  deem  it 

ri^ht  lo  say,  thut  it  has  been  m  fiir 

contracted  by  some  of  their  itberui  op- 

.ponents  as  to  be  entirely  strinpefi  of 

I  its  pretension  to  elotjuenee.      Tbin  wc 

Ido  not  coadeain^ — it    b   the  cuniinon 

icuKtom  on  both  &ides,  and  is  by  most 

Ftcaders  understood.      AH  agree  in   a 

Isubstdutinlly  fair  *tutenjent  of  the  po- 

[litical  sentiments  he  has  »a  fiistincily 

lexpres>^ed.     As  we  are  here  reviewing^ 

llimply,  we  shall  so  far  follow  their  ex- 

Itmple,    earnestly   advising,    inlreatin^ 

Dvery  one  of  our  readers  not  to  rest 

until,    for    the    benefit    of   his  whule 

bouiiehold,  he  possesses  a  full  aud  ac- 

Irurate  copy  of  this  sonnd  and  mu>ierly 

^enfMJ^ititm  of  genuijie  Conserviitism, 

Sir  Rfibert  expressed!  himaelf  freely 

on  the  niee  and  difficylt  limits  between 

Ircforin  and  revolntion.     He  advoeates 

itio  narrow,  short-sighted  adhereuee  to 

[|iii*t  furim  of  institolion,  whieh  soeieiy 

\s  pro|fTess  must  e^er  continue  tn 

[outgrow  :  nut  recognizing  the  eul argued 

Bod  altered  frame  of  modern  society, 

'  he  asserts, — 

*•  1    *ce  tbc  necessity  of   wideuinrj 

the  foundtttion  on  whieh  the  defenee 

«jf  the     British    Constitution  and  the 

Ltclieious     etl^ihlisbments     must    rest 

*J   si^k  you — I   have   no  ri^hl  to  ask 

tan   fi»f  lUiy    cHjtifes&ioii  of  error,  or 


are   to    follow  tin  m    op.     We 
for  our  pait,  dtJirhled  the  intent i< 


even  of  the  ehaiiffe  of  opinion — all  1 
iisk  Is  dt)  you  udlierc  to  the  prineiplea 
*jn  wbleh  reform  was  aihot'alid  in 
I8;il  ?  and  if  >  uii  di>,  with  me  yon 
ought  to  ct»mbine  for  tfie  ftetenee  of 
the  inslitnlions  of  ihe  eoinitry.*' 

T(j  the  peeuliiir  assetnhly,  ut  that 
nionn  ut  atldressed  by  Sir  Robert*  ihe 
up  I  teal  is  fair — iherc  is  no  room  lor  a 
taunt  on  either  side.  Time,  and  espe* 
rience*  which  tbllows  in  its  tnun*  has 
ta^jfjht  to  both  I  he  lesson  of  adversity. 
But  we  shall  lellow  and  reconnnend  llie 
worthy  ietider's  [sraf[>siou  of  amnesty 
for  the  past,  and  trust  for  the  future. 
Wc  shall  not  **titiht  ajiain  the  battle 
of  BannoekUnrn  and  Floddcn."  t)ne 
thintr  i**  fair  to  admit,  tlikd  the  i^orkiuj;:^ 
of  enaelment--*  may  be  for  good  or  evil 
ateordin^'^  lo  the  hands  to  whieh  they 
are   entm^ted   and  the   measures  that 

never, 
ions  of 

Sir  Robert ;  but  we  still  rioubt  the 
ju^itne-js  of  bis  former  application  of 
the  wise  principle  of  reform,  which  he 
ipjotes  as  (he  rule  by  which  he  waa 
gfjvcrned^^a  careful  adberemc  "lo 
the  aeknowlcdgeii  principles  of  the 
eoustitulion,  by  whieh  the  prerogative 
of  ihc  cruwn,  the  authority  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  the  riffhts 
and  libertie>  nf  tliC  people  are  et|ualJy 
secured/'  All  penerul  statenmnts  re- 
quire the  nicest  mollifications  before 
toey  can  be  confided  to  the  operation 
fjf  detail.  And  this  necessary  precau- 
tion is  prt^eiJiely  what  now  meets  our 
uriquiditied  ajtj>rniiation  in  this  able 
aud  satis^tactory  speech.  It  answers 
the  f  pi  est  inn,  what  do  \on  mean  by 
the  princi|ile!4  tjX  ihe  British  eonstitu- 
tiim,  by  wliieh  ull  swear  And  few  ajarce 
y[)ijn?  Sir  Robert  here  leaves  no  loop- 
luile  for  ret n  at  from  the  assertion  of 
Lis  ftjiure  rules  of  public  conduct* 

"  Let  tis  coujc  then  to  ihe  main 
|n>int,  bee ij use  I  ilo  not  wish  to  con- 
ciliate your  confidence,  or  attempt  to 
gain  yonr  support  by  hoist inij  t\ilse 
eoloors,  I  menu,  rjrentlemen,  to  sup- 
port the  national  estahlisbments  which 
crunieci  Ptntrstautism  with  the  stale 
in  the  three  courTtries  (tremendous  ap* 
plause*  the  whole  aiy»emblage  standing- 
up  and  waviu^^  their  handkerchiefs.) 
Nothing  could   be  bo  unseemly  after 
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the  reception  whicli  I  have  met  with 
— nothing"  coirttl  be  so  unseemly  as  to 
Bjy  oue  word  of  disr*  spfct  in  regiird 
to  those  who  diiftiT  tVinjj  me  in  reli- 
gious opinions.     No  ,   I  will  say  with 
rtspect  it>  dissent  in  tliis  country  tSat 
I  tiiink  we  owe  to  it  u  groat  obligution 
for  the  efForrii  it  Ujt^  nudtr  in  the  com- 
oion    cuuse  of  ^prLsttirnj;;   gound    doc* 
tTinea.     But  it  i.«  Ci>nsi!*ti^nt  wilh  that 
resjiect  iind  witli  that  olilt-^aLton  ti»  de- 
ctare»  ihsit  in  my  opinion  mare  futile 
arg^ninrnta  than  thor*^  by  which  whiit 
is  ciilltid    the  voluntary     system    arc 
fiuppouud*  wt:rt:   nt.'ver    presented   for 
the  constdi' ration  of  mfn  ioti^rei^ti'd  in 
I  lit;  willare  of  their  brethren.     1  do 
feet  and  1  LruM  itiat  you  ti-el  the  same, 
thur  it  IS  right  ih^t  tlie  slate  should  pay 
bom.i2e  10   Chrij-tianiiy  in   every  way 
that  it  is  possible  for  it  to  do  so. '   U  it 
Hot  dear  that  the  demand  for  religiowa 
instruction  shall   not   only   be    in    the 
direct   ratio  ot  iu  of  Cf^ssity^  bat  absii- 
lutely  niadt*  on  thr  inverse  ratio  that 
V,Q»ii  who  stand  most  in  need  of  reli- 
gi(njs  iiiatmction   arr  not  the  first  bat 
ine    lust   who  villi    make   a   voluntaxy 
effort  to  gel  it.     1  say  that  it  is  ri;;ht 
that  the  minister  who  ifl  to  speak  to 
the  peuph- — who   is  to  rebnke  indif- 
ference— wJKj   is   to  try   to  conciliate 
them  towards  reliirious   te^ltntjs — who 
is  to  be  censor  over  [iresnmpiyon<  vice 
^—should  be  inflependenlly  supported, 
1  sav  that    man  du^'hi  not   to  deppiid 
on  the  precations  henevolence  of  those 
whom  it  is   hip  busines,*  to  admonifth 
and  rehnke.      i  inf»jr  from  this  derlara- 
tion   ol    your    ferlinfrs    on    that   ]>oint 
your  mind  ta  niailc  up,-  the  ijnestion  is 
not  whrther  v>tt  are  to  form  de  novo  a 
new    eeitahlisihmeiit  — the    ijuesrion    i^^^ 
will  Vffu  iidio-re  to  that  whicii  yon  find 
Pisiablidjf'd  Ijy  the  law,  and  gyiraiiteed 
to  yinj   by    the  mf>st  snlenin   n,itioual 
com/art.     Then  a^'-ain   I  av^w  lo  ytiu, 
iretitlemen,    I   mean   lo  support  in   its 
full    integrity    the    authorily    of    the 
House  of  Lofds,  as  an  efl«ontial  and 
indi^petiE^abte   eonHition   of  the  mixed 
firm  of  j:ovt"rinn<*nt   imder  which  yon 
litfe,  and   (i*  essential  to    the   inniiite- 
nunee  of  the  Briti-ih  et^nstitiition  ;  and 
I    m'*au    to   consider   every    plausiijle 
pr-jposition  that  may  he  niade^  nivt  di- 
rectly u^Sfiiliuij  lb  It  integrity  a**  having 
ior  it^  i*lyert  et>vertly  to  undernnne  it. 
1  mean  ti»  i-onsider  those  propo^itionsi, 
not    in   their  abstract  isolated   nver^ls 
lint  t't  ron^ider  the  reiidrn^y — the  nit - 
n»aie  tenrh  ncy  they  buvt!  to  y^iUertnme 
the    Housf  of  Lords,  and  to  itc^lroy 
the  British  cuiistiluiion/' 


No  man  has  with  comTiJon  attention 
read  the  history  of  England^  without 
being  taught  to  feel   that  the    British 
Constitution    has   derived    the    better 
portion  of  its  free  and  equable   spirit 
from  the  principles  of  that  Reformntioti 
which  are  best  embodied  in  the  Church 
of    England,      And    every   Protestant 
ETiglishnun,  who  believes  in  the  truths 
without     which    all    churches    are    a 
mockery,   roust  feel  tliat  much  of  the 
pro!4p nty  of  England,   and    the    firm 
stabibty  of    her  institutions  mtist    he 
attributed    to    the     preserving    provi- 
dence and  >iuardian  eiire  of  that  Power 
which  him  covenanted  never  to  desert 
his  churehj   "even  to  ttie  end.**     Thi* 
i*   the  Hrst  principle  and    the    toueh- 
stone    of    politica!    creeds — ^the    irmin 
bulwark    ol   the  state — and  the    main 
point  of  attack  to  iti  enemies,  for  with 
it    all    coraes  to   the   ground.       The 
second  topic  is  not  much  le3<   mouien- 
toiis,  for  in  the  aristocraey  of  England 
resides  the  heart  and  life-blood  of  the 
Canstitntion    ifi-elf.       The    balancinif 
centre  between  all  its  extreme  actions, 
through  which  all   the  conduits  of  in- 
fluence and  suhjcetion  run,  and  where 
all   encroaehmeuts  find  a   natiinil  pre- 
ventive :  a  counterbahtncing  spirit  sig- 
nalized alike  in  the  field  of  Rnnnimede, 
or  in  the  resistance  to  the  modern  spo- 
h.itnr — ^warding  off  the  enerorichmenta 
of  the  tyrant  John,  or  the  assaults  oUhe 
demigngue  O'Connoll — assailed    alike 
by    tyrants   in    the   days   when   king? 
aimed  at    une  mstitutjtmal    power,    or 
by  rabble   parliaments,  when   jjopular 
insurrection  menaced  the  crown.     We 
should  apolosrixe  for  this  coniuuniplace, 
but   uohappih    it  U  not  now  a    mere 
flourish  of  dcelamation — it  mu't  liecome 
a  portion  of  the  litany  of  Conservatisiii, 
and  ihouLrh  we  have  cast  it   oif  in   the 
schools,  it  must  henceforth  be   recited 
in  the  senate.    *'  The  hour  is  arrived," 
observed  our  leader,  **  wSien    if  tbe*e 
are  our  feelings,  we  nrtist  he  prepared 
to  act  on  ihem.^     And  again — 

*'  If  your  sense  of  danger  is  that 
wliich  I  apprehend  it  is  fioni  y«uir  ac- 
clamations, aid  if  your  scutiment 
wilh  me  is  that  which  1  ubo  calctdate 
tijion,  t'l'-n  I  siy  that,  having  tht*§e 
privdetfc^s,  and  refuninx  to  exprt  ihemi 
you  will  be  in  the  "lituation  of  the  man 
wito,  in  the  face  of  ihe  common  enemy, 
having  a  sword,  refused  lo  draw  it,'* 

We  'tliall  add  ti  these  strong  cx- 
pre-isifUTs,  an  4 hi  r  sentence  or  two, 
similarly  e in boi lying  what  wc  deem  a 
jn>i  sf use  of  tlie  emergency  of  ihit 
i«aifut  li^r. 
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**\  Bee  that  ttie  time  ii  come  for  us 
to  stand  Cor  ward  in  the  exercise  of  our 
privileges  ;  for  I  have  reail  speeches  of 
laie,  ddivcrod  l*y  ihuae  svhose  special 
duty  I  should  have  ihought  it  to  be  to 
defend  thi*  British  Cutistitiiliun  in  all 
Its  iutKyrky»  but  which  speeches  make 
me  uijwilliu^  to  Iruat  it^  defence  to 
their  ofliciaT  exertions.  1  have  read 
ipeechos  delivered  by  ^rcut  legful  au- 
InoritieA,  irum  which  1  find  thut  they 
have  Dot  yet  made  mi  their  ndnd  about 
the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords.  I 
am  iorry  for  it.  They  fear  the  time 
for  reform  iu  thiit  House  has  come,  but 
they  have  not  seen  the  plan  that  h 
quite  according  to  their  wishes*  They 
lire  weoried  out  with  the  rausackiug  of 
the  pJgeon*hoU9,  tn  which  are  do 
posited  the  plans  tor  the  rerf>rm  uf  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  every  objection  is> 
that  they  have  not  yet  hud  the  good 
luck  to  drav  out  the  ri^bt  one,  Ou 
that  miserable  trifling  let  them  fpare 
themselves  the  tiuie  and  the  trouble — 
let  them  take  the  first  that  comes  in 
their  M'ay,  whether  in  the  place  of  the 
Hou«e  of  Lords  there  shiill  be  a  Coun- 
cil of  Ancients  ol"  five  hundreil,  or  a 
new  body  elected  by  the  Peers,  or  by 
the  heads  of  families — or  whether  the 
Peers  shall  have  a  suspensive  veto  ; 
take  one  or  <»ther  of  all  their  pluns, 
and  the  effect  is  the  same.  Why,  do 
you  believe  you  can  uproot  the  oitk  of 
the  forrst  that  has  seen  a  thousand 
georr  Htiuns  ? — do  you  thiuk  you  ran  uii- 
foot  that  Ui^ible  production  with  the 
acbii^vement^  uf  thuu»ai»ds  of  illui^tnous 
deeds  suspended  from  its  bryoehes — . 
*  Exurius  veteres  populi  sacratas  ijiie 
gestanii  Dona'^ — do  yon  think  you  can 
uproot  it,  dig  a  treiu-h  around  it,  and 
sever  the  thou«%and  niiuute  fibres  aud 
ramifications^  the  growth  of  centuries, 
that  have  incorporated  it  with  the 
mass  around  it — do  you  think  by  the 
aid  of  pnllies  and  n^achinery,  by  uU 
that  ingenuity  can  devise^ — do  you 
think  you  can  transplant  it,  and  bid  it 
abide  the  fury  of  the  storm  ?  No,  the 
fim  g-u$h  of  popular  pkis^ion  that  should 
sweep  the  land  would  bring  it  to  the 
^ouod,  and  wUli  all  the  coittrivances 
of  artificial  machinery  which  had  been 
used  to  sunport  it  ;  and  niiser>ible 
would  be  the  consolation  we  should 
have  that  the  advisers  of  that  ma- 
rfiinery,  and  the  arcliitects  of  that 
ruinous  fabric^  woidd  probably  be  the 
lir«t  to  be  overwhi^hncd  nnder  it,"* 

To  this  we  are  tempted  to  add  ano- 
ther extfjct,  which  but  continues  the 
ch/ru  of  these  leadin*^^  thou^dits. 


And — •*  w^hen  f^^r  such  arg^uments  as 
these  you  shiill  haveaboli  shed  the  House 
of  Lords,  how  Imu^j:  do  you  think  the 
privilege  of  bcrcdiisiry  monurehy  will 
leniidn  ?  I  will  It  11  you^'ust  so  \mi^ 
as  the  preroguiivt^  of  monarchy  can  be 
made  a  useful  insiritnK^nt  in  the  bands 
of  the  democracy  that  is  to  be  trium- 
phant. The  peer«»  it  is  said,  are  irre- 
sponsible. I  hoard  timf  before,  I 
replied,  that  certainly  ilie  Peers  wer© 
not  responi^ible  in  the  s^  use  in  whick 
the  Commons  \i ere  responsible  ;  but 
that  I  did  think  that  in  ineir  re-ponsi- 
bility  to  God  4  to  their  own  eon  science, 
and  to  enlightc'ticd  jiublie  ofMnion, 
the  public  had  a  guarantee  for  the 
faithful  per  Form  J  nee  of  their  duties. 
But  whut  I  said  in  the  place  in  which 
I  said  it,  met  with  a  dit!rrt  nt  reception 
from  what  it  meets  with  htTc.  Now, 
if  it  is  a  vital  objection  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  that  it  is  not  re^pousible  to 
the  whule  mass  of  the  [at[iulation,  let 
me  ask  whiiher  there  are  any  other 
bodies  of  men  who  are  not  in  the  same 
sense  irresponsible  also.  The  House 
of  Commons  are  rcspuusible  to  their 
constituents^ — the  ministry  are  respon- 
sibb.'  in  a  different  sense  from  the 
House  ivf  Commons  ;  but  \r.i  me  ask 
you  to  whom  is  the  constituent  body 
responsible  'i  You  have  se  Iccttd  h 
certiiin  body,  an<l  quaiified  that  body 
for  the  exercise  of  a  great  power,  [ 
say  not  a  word  on  that  subject^  us  find- 
ing fault  with  the  bestowing  of  that 
power  I  state  only  the  fact,  that  you 
have  been  investii»g  some  3  or  4/K)0 
men  of  the  whole  classes  of  your 
society,  with  great  political  privileges  ; 
and  to  wlioni  are  they  responsible  ? 
They  are  not  j^eh  cted  for  any  peculiar 
qualification.  You  can  administer  no 
lest  by  which  the  fitness  of  a  man  to 
exercise  the  frjinchise  can  be  correctly 
deteroiint^d.  Hi-i  right  of  frjiorbise 
depends  partly  on  hereditary  privilege, 
and  partly  on  the  possession  of  pro- 
perty ;  but  what  security  buve  you  (or 
the  laithful  discftarge  ot  this  truat,  but 
that  security  which  we  have  that  the 
peers  will  Faithfully  discharge!  their 
duty,  namely,  their  responsibility  to 
God,  to  thHr  own  consciences,  and  to 
an  enlightened  pul>lic  opinton/* 

Sir  Robert,  Irom  these  general  pro- 
positions, goes  to  vindicate  the  peers 
against  some  9|>ccial  charges.  He 
replies  to  the  charge  <d' having  resiiited 
improvement,  by  the  unani^werable 
reference  to  the  charges  already  made 
with  their  indispensable  concurrence, 
and  by  this  cutting  ret  art  a^ainat  the 


lae 
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inconsistent  assailants — ^that  they  justi- 
fied tbe  distrust  of  the  Lords  by  their 
criuiinalians  of  esich  otlier, 

"  But   if   you   will  remember   tlieir 
characters,  as  given  l>y  each  other,  you 
will    hardly    bJame     the     House     of 
bonis.     Tbey    were    called   upon   to 
make  immeilinte  and  implicit  submis- 
iion.     Why,    if  the    one    party    de- 
iicribe  the  other  as  base  and  bloody, 
I  and  the  otht^r  purty,  i»i  an  intprcha^^e 
VoF  compliment,    s^ay    that    tbeir   pre- 
[•ent  allies  were  tbe  foraenters  of  sedi- 
tion in  Ireland  for  interested  pnrjjoses; 
if  the  King  told  the  House  of  Lords 
Lin   my    hearing-,    that    attempts   were 
'made  to  cjtcite  the  people   of  Ireland, 
I  and  that  the  pjaetiees  to  which  he  had 
1  ilUided    had    engendered    destructive 
'  animosities,  and  a  spirit  of  insubordi- 


is  the  real  uniform  natural  working  of 
democracy.  A  species  of  slavery  in 
which  every  individual  is  oppressed  by 
tbe  accuHiulated  tyranny  of  a  whole 
nation.  Meason  might  arrive  at  these 
fiicts  in  the  form  of  necessary  inference  • 
from  human  naiure*  and  the  common 
principles  of  social  action.  But  here 
It  is  csteniplified  in  the  most  successfid 
of  the  modern  republics*  In  Americano 
man  has  a  will  of  his  own.  Every  one 
is  subject  to  a  po^ulttr  inquisitioti 
into  all  his  thoughts,  as  manift»stcd  hj 
the  circumstantiiil  evidence  of  all  his 
words  and  actions.  He  may,  as  one  of 
the  muiiihtdet  break  into  his  nrigh* 
hour's  house,  and  tear  him  forth  to 
atone  by  death  for  the  colour  of  a 
cravat,  that  does  not  please  the  nice 
humour  of  the  nianv*headed  monster  j 


nation— can  you  blame  ihe  House  of  but  he  Is  at  the  same  time  not  the  leis 
Lords  if,  [paying  tho^e  parties  the  coirt-  a  slave  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
pliment  of  believing  their  testimony,     same  multitude,  in  whose   persons  the 


'  Ihcy  refuse  to  repose  in  them  unbounded 
confidence.** 

Another  extract  from  the  same  por- 
tion of  Sir  Robert*s  address,  we  make 
for  its  bearing  on  a  special  question. 

**  They  did  refuse  to  consent  to  the 
appropriation  of  a  ptirt  of  the  revenue 
of  tbe  Irish  church.  1  made  no  account 
of  tbe  sum  ;  not  that  that  was  unim- 
portant. The  objection  was  not  one 
of  detail^ — ^it  wiis  one  of  principle. 
They  felt  that  by  con-ienfing  to  the 
appropriation  clausc%  a  principle  would 
be  introduced  which  wtjuld  be  fatal  to 
the  existing  ej^tablishinents.  And  can 
you  doubt,  that  if  the  Lords  had  been 
acquainted  with  the  avowals,  which 
from  the  newspapers  you  wrll  have 
perceived  are  now  made^avnwals  of 
an  intention  to  require  the  dcstructitm 
of  all  esiablishments,  as  unjust  t^»  tho^e 
who  dissent— can  you  suppose  that  the 
House  of  Lor<is  would  have  udvanced 
one  step  towurds  conciliation,  if  they 
Jiafl  taken  the  instalment  of  one-sixth  V" 
The  next  topic  on  which  Sir  Robert 
enters  at  great,  but  not  too  great  length, 
is  one  that  has  latterly  been  pressing 
itself  strongly  on  evuty  one  w!io  can 
enlarge  his  views  to  the  comprehensinn 
of  political  precedent ;  tbe  example  of 
other  countries.  America  supplies  a 
singularly  appropriate  example.  The 
subject  has  been  seasonably  brought 
forward  by  M.  ile  TiHpievith%  a  distin- 
guished Frenehonin,  a  disinterested 
witness,  whose  book  should  bt-  in  the 
hands  of  every  one  wiio  protesgos  to 
form  opinions  on  the  great  uuestions  of 
the  aire.  The  important  tart  which 
this  work  sets  in  tbe  clearest  light. 


opposite  extremes  of  licentiousness  and 
slavery  seem  thus  hap  pity  "met  toge- 
cher,"  like  the  antithesis  to  mercy  and 
truth.  The  examjde  is  too  important 
to  pass  without  that  reference  to  ntltho- 
rity  which  Sir  Kobert  bus  thought 
prttper  to  seleet, 

^  I  am  init  acquainted,**  writes  I^e 
Tncqueville,  **  with  any  country  in 
which  there  is  bo  little  true  indepen- 
dence of  minti,  and  so  little  freedom  of 
disciiHsion  as  in  America.  The  autho- 
rity of  the  king  is  purely  physical  ;  it 
controls  the  action  of  the  subject  with- 
out sulnluing  hi*  private  will  ;  but  the 
majority  in  America  is  invested  with  a 
power  which  is  physical  and  moral  at 
the  same  time  ;  it  acts  upon  the  will  as 
well  ti«i  upoti  tlie  actions  of  men«  and 
represses  not  only  all  contest,  but  all 
cfuitroversy."  Again — "  In  America 
the  miijority  draws  a  formidable  circle 
round  the  exercise  of  thought-  Wiihin 
its  limits  an  author  is  iit  liberty  to 
write  whiit  he  pleases  ;  but  woe  to 
him  thtit  diires  to  pass  them.**  Here 
the  right  hon,  g-entlemun  paused,  and 
then  (ibst'Tved  with  great  emphasi»^ 
♦•  And  surrly,  gentlemen,  the  man  who 
is  thus  obliired  to  truckle  to  a  majority 
ceases  even  to  entertain  the  common 
rights  of  a  free  citizen."  Sir  Rcihert 
sums  tip  a  series  of  reniark!9  by  this 
comprf'hrnsive  expression  i  *'  If  no  great 
writers  have  as  yet  ajiprared  in  Ame- 
rica the  reason  is  clear  ;  bterarv 
genius  Ciinnot  exist  without  fieedom  of 
opinion,  ami  freedom  of  opinion  does 
not  exist  in  America.** 

Additional   extmcts   from   JefTerioD 
and  Mttdison»  are  brought  forward  to 
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sbcw  their  opinions  to  be  gybstttntially 
the  same  as  ihime  just  cited,  pmving 
strongly  that  these  eminent  stutesmeo, 
who  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  working^  and  machinery  of  the 
American  slates,  apprehended  national 
ruin  und  subversion  from  the  pre&dure 
of  popular  despotism* 

Aiuerica  is  in  a  state  of  transUhn^ 
which  mny  require  centuries  for  its 
completion.  Her  unpeopled  forests 
are  to  be  reduced  within  the  province 
of  huiniin  occupation,  and  the  farm  of 
b4?r  empire  must  have  attained  matu- 
rity before  the  result  of  these  v\\h 
can  be  fully  seeti.  The  stream  of  colo- 
nization is  yet  in  full  vi^^our — the  flame 
4)f  living  power  is  raised  to  its  intensest 
Ion  by  the  perpetual  rush  of  gain, 
J  nisi  t  ion,  iriiffie,  and  territorial  occu* 
pHtion — nothing  can  •^tand  mW  ;  and 
the  restless  and  humor  so  me  luultitude 
are  pres^sed  forward  by  a  \^'ave  of  pro- 
gress which  allows  no  ]>an«ie  lor  the 
aecumubtion  of  rev<i|utionary  purpose, 
7^hc  vu«t  call  for  labour*  the  teeming 
market  for  fcipecul»tion,  affords  an  ab- 
f^orbiiig  medium  for  restlessness,  cupi- 
dity, and  ambition  ;  the  mob  is  loo 
bn<iy  and  keen  fur  the  idle  excitrment 
uf  the  vulgar  demagog- ue.  Thet^e*  how- 
cvt!r,are  but  the  growing  powers  of  ado- 
lescence which  countcrbabiice  disease. 
A  hundred  years  must  at  le^t  elapse 
before  America,  even  without  the 
frightful  conditions  cited  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  mitcht  be  called  an  example  of  a 
successful  rep^djlie*  Before  that  time 
comes,  we  wish  her  a  better  fate  than 
to  be  a  historical  example  of  repub- 
lican ism  > 

A  still  more  fearful  and  familiar 
exam|de  is  found  nearer  home — France, 
the  mother  of  European  revolutionary 
opinions  and  impulses,  that, 

"  Wbni  Ihey  lirt, 
**  Into  th«  wcanb  tbat  tmod  them  Ihey  return. ** 

Sir  Kiiheri  make?  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  well' known  and  sirikuig  contrast 
betW'^cn  the  hig^h  and  lofty  impulses  of 
fmtriotism  and  philnnthropy  thai  gave 
ti  geiierul  impulse  to  that  stormy  movc' 
meal,  und  the  directly  *>ppa5irt;  charac- 
ter* of  the  re-^uli  to  wliiLh  it  led. 

**  Why,*'  Mays  M.  Guizot,  "  folly  took 
ihe  nau'»e  of  reason^  tyranny  that  of 
libert)',  the  scaffold  reeked  in  the  name 
c»f  humanity,  ami  barbamm  held  over 
civilization  a  frsiival  wlucn  might  more 
projferly  be  <lenonnnuted  her  funeral 
o*we«|uie8/*  Now,  are  you  sure  that 
in  ease  a  democratic  assembly,  under 
the  name  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
should  be  created  by  men  who  exercise 

leir  privileges  in  socrcsy — ^by   men 


who  are  taui^'lit  lo  call  out  foronc  man 
at  the  huntings,  and  to  put  a  vole  in 
the  bul!otiug-box  for  unother — dont 
you  think  that  the  same  results  which 
followed  in  France  would  follow  here, 
under  the  new  goverumciit  f  Then 
would  come  re-action,  then  pmscrip- 
tioUi  then  would  creep  forth  the  mcu 
not  yet  heard  of.  Don't  believe  that 
the  bloody  miscreants  of  the  French 
revolntion,  the  Robt-spicrres,  the  Dun- 
tons,  the  Wdrats,  the  Talliens,  nnd 
others,  were  liauM  iiatttrd',  enguidered 
in  France  alone.  Tiny  were  the  crea- 
tures of  eireuinstjiutes  priHlutod  by 
tliu  conflicts  of  parly  passions,  and 
arising  from  the  comt>t  bel^ixt  tiie 
domocratic  spirit,  and  lli*"  prescriptive 
authority  of  old  as-sottiuiious.  If  you 
consent  to  do  ttie  same  things  the  sanic 
results  will  hdlow/* 

With  all  thtit  we  huve  from  time  to 
time  read  on  this  sulijict,  there  is  *me 
thought  that  we  have  often  receded  on 
with  surfirlse,  that  this  real,  necessary 
working  of  revolutionary  causes  do^B 
not  appear  lo  liavc  presented  itself  to 
the  leaders  of  popular  impulst^.  The 
cc^onomist,  who  constructs  piiper  pro- 
jects ill  bis  closet,  and  the  orator  who 
stirs  up  wild  passions  in  the  Ibrurn, 
seem  as  if  it  never  entered  their  minds, 
that  revoluiion,  as  it  passes  from  stage 
to  stage,  inusi  needs  be  successively 
conducted  by  minds  of  a  di  tie  rent  order 
fnjm  theirs.  The  soldier  mu-t  succeed 
the  projector  or  the  talker  ;  and  if 
unhappily  the  soldier  does  not  succeed 
iu  controlling  with  an  armed  hand  the 
accelerated  progress  of  national  frenzy, 
a  less  ordered  stage  of  viol  cure  must 
succeed,  in  which  the  most  desperate 
and  most  abandoned  must  b(.' foremost. 
These  are  natund  workings,  not  prece- 
dents fnuQ  the  caleudar.  The  strong 
of  blind  nnd  relentless  of  pur^mse — the 
fiery  excitement  of  all  the  rutban  pas- 
sions, which  are  ever  r*  ady  for  occa- 
sion i  these  are  not  tatent  vivincnti. 
Not  a  county  in  England  or  a  parish 
in  Ireland  that  does  not  boil  over  with 
them*  The  hands  thpl  set  tire  to  a 
pcasiint*s  cabin,  for  being  refraetorv  to 
the  cause  of  sedition,  would  perlorm 
the  same  patriotic  act  for  Darrynane, 
The  murderers  of  Carrieks'hoek,  the 
nssas^iiirf  of  the  Ir'sh  clergy,  uill  not 
withhold  iheir  worthy  reward,  from  the 
loud-tougued  oracle  of  revolution  ; 
when  some  more  ihorough-paeed  re^ 
former,  some  heart  as  base  and  bloodier 
bond,  leLids  them  on. 

Tlie  Right  Hon.  Baronet  takes  occa- 
sion to  couiment  on  an  arguiueot  of 
Loid  John  Huiiiieirs,  iu  which  he  iictjv 
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Hpuvouriiicr  to  infer  the  scrurity  of 
Bntish  liberty,  fTom  the  sploinlid  pro- 
gress of  wealth  and  kuowle*lge.  These 
ttHvnntapes,  Sir  Hr>bert  aiHrrna,  are  (be 
fruits  o!' our  civil  inijlitiitiiijjs,  and  ihe 
strnttg^fst  RrvriiiHpnt  ngiiiii^t  chnnging 
tbein.  Surely  it  is  impo^silile  for  any 
OIK-  tt>  rcflpct  titi  the  history  of  natioiis, 
without  seeing  a  truth  which  Boats  on 
the  surface  :  there  can  be  no  other 
Ciiuse  of  national  i>ruiiperity,  but  the 
form  of  p^overiunent,  umi  the  souinl- 
iieiisofLhe  iiatituiiil  injtiitutiuua.  Dif- 
frrent  furms  may  biirmonize  wiih 
cliiiKite,terntoriut  eoutiguity  aiui  varied 
eomujercittl  advantages  and  poliliccd 
reliitiuns  :  or  the  atci^e  of  na^innal 
progress,  or  the  state  ofsocipty  in  re- 
mole  ems,  may  furnish  inoilifieations  of 
the  principle  of  national  |>iility.  Bni 
itiihin  all  the  goad  antl  evil  events,  the 
greatness  or  defires^iun  of  everv  people 
tliat  has  Irfi  a  hbtorjt  mij-bt  uitord 
Lord  John  Russell  a  flafer  moral,  iliaii 
he  seems  to  huve  drawn  from  his  read- 
inM:^  lint  there  h  a  shalb>w  ^coru  in 
the  phihisnpby  of  the  day,  that  treats 
all  old  familiar  truths  vvlnilher  sucred 
or  profane,  with  the  B;ime  measure  of 
f  slii^ht,  founded  on  ilie  same  old  cj,usf^s* 
Speenlalion,  lov^  of  rhnnife,  vaidl'yt 
presumption,  anilthn  amaziny-  ignorance 
of  iruth^  ih()t  results  from  the  adoption 
of  a  few  fullaeies. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  eitraci  in 
his   own    plaiti    nneqnivucal  lanernairep 
the  important  anuonutenn  nts  of  prin- 
ciple coolained  in  this  vdlu.dde  docn» 
tnent,  for  *nrh  It  niav  be  ajipropriately 
,  called.     They  cwn  be  biiedy  ^ummetl. 
I  The  3tfiet  preservation  of  the  form  and 
j|>rinri|>lc^  of  the  British  constitution^ 
lcon?*istintr  of  Ritijr.  Lord^i^  and   C'om- 
with    all   the  preroj^ativea,  pri- 
h  and    riiihts,    ]»UibIic    and    pri- 
e,  in  which  tbiir  iide^rity  ennfi;«ts. 
[The  strict  preservation  of  th^  national 
Prote>tarit  chnrches  of  En^dand,  \re- 
latnl,  and  Scotland,  in  their  ri^^hts,  pos- 
lessirniH,  and  fnnctiotid  ;  ha  they  have 
[been  severally  ri"eog:nized  by  the  laws 
[«f  England.     The  jfenerul   pledg^e  to 
r^ard    nil    our     ancient     iik>ititntioi]S 
i(rain*t  encroaeiitneni  in  spirit  or  suh- 
{jtance.     These  jdedt'-es  are  »itll  further 
tftrenjrthened,  if  |)0*^ihle,  by  the  pro- 
linise  of  a  jealous  watchfulness  a^rainst 
Jieeminja:  sli|rht  antl  c«|ui  vocal  a;rgre<8ion 
iirhieh  may  have  an  injurious  lendeney. 
[lu  addition  to  these,  thf re  are  partieit- 
lar  pledges   which,   thon«rh    they    fall 
under  the  above  heads,  are  yet  more  in 
tcrestingr  for   their  application  to  the 
[ einerjreuciea  of  the  season.      Of  this 
Nmlure  is  the  strong  citation  \f  hich  wc 


have  ^1  ven  on  the  subject  of  the  Lords 
Such  too  is  the  opinion  which  the 
honourable  Baronet  has  eipressed  on 
the  appropriation  claurie. 

The  honourable  iKiranet  concluded  a 
speech,  nnrivulled  in  these  latter  diA\% 
for  force,  perRpit  oily,  and  standard 
classiciil  bpfiuty  of  style,  by  expres^n^ 
l\h  confidence  in  the  sound  vitality  ^ 
our  constitution-  This  passage  for  ora- 
torical splendour,  and  lor  the  powcTful 
comptictness  with  which  tt  embodies  a 
principle,  is  not  unw(»rthy  of  Burke : 

**  (  nr^ver  despiindcd  when  fig^hting 
the  battle  of  the  cnu^titution*  I  ktif^w 
the  time  was  eomintj  when,  after  the 
first  iutoxicition,  the  natural  accom- 
paninieut  of  ini^'^hty  chaug^es — the  an- 
cient hearts  of  Ku-lmd  and  Scotland 
would  rally  ronud  our  institutions.  If 
I  did  not  d(*spoud  then,  with  what 
feelin^-s  of  couHilence  shall  I  return 
now  and  take  my  part  in  defendmg 
those  institutions  in  my  place  in  par- 
liament, Those  vibrations  that  ae- 
companied  the  g'reat  ehauires  that  have 
taken  [dace,  an-  beginning'  quietly  to 
seMle  down.  The  induence,  the  dia- 
turbir»g  influence,  of  foreign  events,  has 
grtidually  Icf^fiened  ;  thr  drizzling  illu- 
sions of  '* three  jfrlorions  day*.**  begiii 
to  depart  troin  tjs.  The  convictiotis, 
feelin>r?,  and  jiffcctions  which  were  im- 
thered  pnce  aronnd  the  Briti-h  consti- 
tution, arefrravitatiiiir  towards  tiieir  old 
centre  :  the  respect  for  pro[»erty,  the 
love  of  rational  tVeedom,  the  veneration 
for  hmg  established  and  prescnptive 
rights  are  all  retuminu%  Gentlemen, 
from  these  waKs  a  i^pirit  ^hall  go  forth 
that  will  survive  when  this  edifice  is 
but  like  an  unsub^iiintial  pageant,  faded; 
it  shall  <iurvive,  unitinijr  us  by  the  re- 
membrance of  this  day — spreading  its 
conta^rious  influence  into  every  part  of 
the  empire — ^ainimaiinsj  the  desponding 
— cnconratrinsr  the  weak  ;  it  shall  go 
forth,  exnUiiiL'ly,  but  not  abusing  its 
strength  ;  it  shall  go  forth  reinembering 
in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  the  vows 
tt  made,  and  the  pledges  it  gave — it 
shall  go  forth,  uniting  the  dispositiufi 
to  preserve  institutions,  and  to  correct 
grievances — -it  shidl  go  forth,  uniting 
the  disposition  to  improve  with  a  re- 
solution to  maintain.  And  defended 
by  that  spirit,  an  unbought  flefenee, 
bpyoiid  *Mhe  ehea}»  dele  nee  of  na- 
tions," our  in^htutionH  shall  finrvi**e  ; 
sustained  by  that  spirit,  the  proud  edi- 
fice of  the  BHti«^h  monarchy  i^hall  stand, 
resting  upon  tho*e  coeval  powers  its 
own  doubled  strength — the  power  of 
protecting  the  rich  from  thespoMations 
of  the  poor,  aad  the  poor  from  theo^ 
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jiressiun  of  the  rirh.  No  tawdry  pm* 
Ultitn  of  revolution  (said  Sir  Rnhert^ 
poifilitt;:  to  the  emhlditiHtlc  device  u\nm 
tlie  Wi»U)  sliiill  ever  fluuTit  over  (he 
ruins  of  the  British  consututlotii  but  the 
meteor  fl^^  of  England — 

♦*  Th*t  ever  bnivod  the  battW  jukI  the  t>ree«e," 

shall  s$till  float  over  the  heads  of  its 
fitiii  defeoHers;  and  th^t  faith — ihitt 
ClirUttim  fiiith — for  whose  hujiport  our 
imtiotMl  estj»^iHshnienrs  are  itrlendcfl^ 
»hdll,  with  tho-e  esttifjIlBhmnuts.  oun- 
tiinie  t«  exi^'tr  as  thev  do  eiisi,  in  tlsr-ir 
three  bra!ichi»s  iti  the  united  kingdom  ; 
lho«e  estahhsh rat' Ills  whieh  tlie  Klnsf 
liii»  «woiii  to  protf'ct,  and  whirh  llie 
tniiiouut  honour  is  bound  to  uiuintuin. 
Thev  shall  survive,  aoJ  our  reliuion,  of 
nhieh  our  free  inMitntions  are  the  off- 
»piiii^,  sbull  survive.  And  1  t"E>re-*ee, 
getitlernent  stpriuirlii:yr  "p  fro  in  ilie  dif- 
fusion of  R'uind  k[ioiivh'd;,'e»  oew  sonrtes 
of  il relish,  uud.  tried  thoy^^h  the  in- 
stilutioiiH  of  the  land  may  he  by  the 
«torii]«  iif  adversity,  they  will  only  he- 
Come  more  pciritied  by  the  trial,  and  be 
tiHHfd  deeper  in  the  convieiiun?,  feel- 
ing^s  And  affectioiii  of  a  patriotic 
pi*0|>le.* 

Ab«Mit  the  recejaion  of  this  address, 
liUle  iired  be  saiil.  It  whs  wurttiy  of 
the  ntiio  a?id  the  a-semlily.  So  great 
indeed  wa^  the  exeitetiient,  thiit  a  lon^ 
time  p;ts?ed  be  lure  it  was  subdued  for 
the  toa'ittiithiit  wer*  t<»  fullovv. 

The  frjokni  s?t  and  unreserved  9eda* 
ndous  of  Sir  Robert  Peers  addrest*, 
InH  11^  to  form  a  ifrateJ'al  hope,  that  the 
time  U*T  speaking  ont  l^  arrived  :  that 
the  great  reactiim  of  English  good 
loynUy  and  piety^  approaches  the  point 
of  nati'Uiiil  unity  aod  consent  ;  and  thai 
the  high  consf^rvative  leaders,  will  be 
ready  to  lay  aside  all  minor  clilferences 
Boriif  themselves,  that  raiiy  ioterfere 
ilh  the  ititere>4ts  of  the  cause,  lo  whieh 
ley  shifulil  be  attaehed.  Hani  in- 
deed, will  it  be,  when  the  base  and 
mcreeiiary  >'yeophants  of  the  mob,  have 
so  looiT  cnojbined  tvi  mature  their  exe- 
crable schemes  ;  if  the  bi^jh,  the  snutid- 
principled,  and  the  loyal,  should  beiieu- 
traiized  by  slisi^ht  dilferenee?.  Rot  this 
»c  ediinot  now  anticrpate.  The  times 
have  been  fertile  iu  events*  but  in  none 
more  than  in  ine  numerous  eitpoftures, 
which  have  been  made  by  the  eollisiotrs 
of  the  enemies  of  Entf!aod»  May  we 
here  apply  the  ada^e,  which  promises 
from  toch  a  si:^o,  I  hat  honest  nieu  mny 
**  come  liy  their  own." 

Thi<r,  however,  must  be  the  true  an! 
man 'yc/nstr action  of  every  sip,  which 
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1!^  rheering  to  the  conservative.  It  i^  a 
nn^ive  for  eierrioo.  All  puWic  de- 
moit¥tr.iriofts,  short  of  thiii,  are  lao^h- 
uble  to  nur  eneui'e^j  and  will  be  a  re- 
proMch  to  Kotrlandjnihat  hi:4tory  which 
shall  do  jn^lice  to  t'<c  men  and  parlies 
of  this  eriliral  day. 

Oilier  f^peake rs  exjirr.  sed  their  ^en- 
timents  wiih  ability  and  effect.  We 
can  n  iw  only  notice  the  spe''ch  of  Mr. 
E,  Tknnknt*  who  m  entitled  to  the 
distinetioo,  as  havinjLr  on  this  otn^asion 
answered  to  the  health  of  the  con- 
servatives of  Ireland.  For  these,  Mr. 
Tenn^nt  claimed  the  distinetion  of 
b^vjo^  bi'en  placed  in  more  iryini^ 
emerueoeie:*.  and  contended  with  diffi- 
cuiti'  s  and  d.oi^'^er^  more  formldMbleand 
apfuillsng^.  The  Scotch  ami  EoLclish 
conservatives  have  known  pasty  war- 
fare in  it3  more  suhened  aspect — 
SLich  as  it  has  been  in  the  most  ci> 
vilized  country  in  Kurope,  where  the 
knowledge  of  Chrisiiainty  throws  a 
hoinaniziog-  control  on  the  monies  of 
the  peuple»  and  an  inborn  and  hi  rcdi- 
tary,  con>tTtutional  feeling  of  nsjiect 
for  l^ws  ami  ins^titutLoos^Vir  lite  [i»d 
properly  ;  teotJs  to  soften  and  nmde- 
rate  the  ontbn  ak^  of  the  lowest  lank. 
The  eontentitui  has  been,  one  of  words 
or  arguments  and  chiefly  coodoeted 
by  fr**ntlciiien,  tJi  at  leant  of  educated 
persons.  Njw  as  the  hon.  member 
nus  ^ell  insisted,  the  slnt^gle  of  the 
Irish  ctmservalive,  was  chk'By  with 
persons^,  as  low  in  morals,  and  as  d^^void 
of  the  coni^trahiinir  prioeiples  of  cul- 
tivated humanity,  a-  rni(.ht  easily  be 
discovered  from  **  India  to  Peni,*"  f"r  as 
far  north  as  itu-  lovur;*  of  a^'ltatlon  can 
tind  time  to  seek.  Oar  strife  has  been, 
amidst  the  very  central  uproar  und 
fnry  of  Irish  barbariBm— amidst  hatred 
— inflamed  fanaticism — inveterate  illii- 
sioi  s  and  prtjudicea,  taught  by  art- 
ful impostUK  ,  tind  (ottered  by  the  low- 
est i;^norunce,  MurdcTs  and  confla* 
fjrations,  havt'  left  their  sign  (vr  tlieir 
report  on  every  towtilaud :  and  no 
man  not  protected  by  position,  can  lift 
his  hand,  or  raise  his  voice,  or  even  be 
silent,  unless  as  the  watchword  of  con- 
sjnraey  directs,  U  to  this  we  add, 
that  in  Indand,  tlie  liwpuNe  of  the 
chaser vative  reaction  commenced*  we 
tuke  no  merit  to  onrselvcs.  The  %lit 
be^an  anion^  n«f — it  was  no  deep-sight- 
ed political  wisdom — ^no  love  t^f  aping 
our  torbulent  opponents,  or  rivitlliug 
them  niorjtoiied  display.  Theshouu 
of  the  Association,  raoK  in  our  ears — 
I  he  rabid  eyts  of  a  bloody-handed  niob, 
trained  in    lies,  and    lying  marims'^ 
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scowled  an  out  f>aths.  We  began  the 
struggle,  wit!)  a  firiuness  i licit  (leservci) 
success,  tinfl  which  by  the  blessing  of 
i\n  overrijling  Frovidt;nre,  has  not  been 
altogether  vain.  Enlightened  Etiglcmd, 
heard  and  responded  nobly  from  the 
depths  of  her  sanctuary  of  constiiu* 
tional  freedom.  Aiifl  wcJl  inrleed  «he 
might,  for  it  recjuired  no  wizard  voice, 
to  tell  her  that  thf  danger  wa*?  her  own. 
The  agitator  and  the  reforintr  hrld 
concert  for  her  destrnetion  :  Irish  pa- 
pery was  l>ut  the  pretence  :  the  feelde*t 
bastion  was  selected  for  the  fdtiil  lireaeh. 
And  vvhilu  the  Brili!*ii  prirliciyif  nt, 
yawned  over  the  tedtuio  t>f  Iri?ah  ques- 
tions* it  did  not  for  a  little  uhile,  iin- 
der^tantl  tlie  fatal  byplay^  that  Wits  to 
ileeide  a  inii:htier  rcvohiiion,  than  th;it 
which  preeipjtrtted  the  woniout  mo- 
narehy  of  France  to  the  erfith. 

VV^_-  are  entering  on  the  very  crisis 
of  this  long.prcprtrt  d  cooflict  :  anfl  it 
is  desirable  lo  enlist  into  our  raukH,  all 
the  sound-minded  of  every  clas?'.  For 
a  time*  the  strife  of  coinplieatcd  (nics- 
lioiis  of  detail,  which  demandf  i|  much 
tnuned  nttention,  to  iracc  their  pub- 
lic hearing N  ni:iy  have  kupt  ninny  in  the 
dark,  as  to  our  positiiJii.  But  as  the 
moment  of  a  sterner  trial  eoiiN^s  on, 
both  sides  have  been  llii)L"^ing  aside  the 
musks  lind  clotiks  of  their  porpiises^ 
and  seixing  with  a  directer  view,  those 
griiat  ultimate  questirms*  which  iire  at 
ihe  fearful  issue.  Questions,  explietible 
to  the  simplest  peaiiaiit  of  Eng!tinil«  or 
the  poorest  Irish  Protesiaot,  nre  an- 
nounced hy  tht?  leader  of  the  conserva- 
tives, and  echoed  nearly  at  the  same 
moment  from  town  to  town,  through 
the  three  countrirs,  Oxford,  the  ohl 
heredilarv  temple  of  cla^^sicul  learning  ; 
West  Rent,  Hirmingham,  Dublin, 
Londonderry,  all,  consent  uneoTisfy, 
are  dilivering  the  same  ]dain  troths. 
The  Prolf  stwnt  church  i*  assiiled,  not 
hy  the  reformer,  but  hy  the  marked  sind 
avowed  infidel  ;  the  LVirdsare  attiicked 
rot  by  the  reformer,  hot.  by  the  revolu- 
tionist— the  radicid:  a  foijl  or  a  rrpid)- 
lican.  These  are  the  two  f::rcat  com- 
prehen«iive  chargre,  which  inctude, 
uithiii  their  details,  all  the  minor 
atrocities,  the  suffrage,  the  appropriii- 
tion  chnjse,lheeduciition  board— ull  the 
rapid  gradations  of  rrational  dt>wnfall 
It  is  not  a  time  for  the  well  aflccled, 
the  palrifitie,  and  the  loyid  to  ?tand 
puzzling  about  the  intent  or  working  of 
enactment^;  the  dififfii  once  knoun,  all 
is  understood  enough  for  ^n  honest  man 
and  ti  true  eoniiervaiive.  If  the  devil 
<iuf»lc6  scripture,  it  i*  for  some  devilish 


purpose.  And  this  im|»Qrtatit  prac- 
tical principle,  the  ignorance  of  which 
dt'ludes  many,  we  will  endeavour  to 
make  plain  m  a  few  words.  Tht  re 
never  was  a  political  or  commercial 
cheat,  who  did  not  think  it  nece»»ary 
to  preserve  a  seeming  adherence  to 
principles  and  maxims  generdlly  ac- 
knowledged. In  the  wisest  laws 
ami  most  perfect  forms  of  govern- 
lliere  must  be  imperfectiims :  so  totig 
as  this  world  shall  be  human,  there 
must  he  nbuses,  Novi  these  will  ever  be 
alike  the  objections  of  the  wise  and  the 
pretexts  of  the  knave:  and  bow  arethny 
to  be  distinguished?  Mnny  ways.  The 
wise  will  not  sacrifice  for  any  umouiit 
of  improvement  J  the  peace  and  pro*- 
j>erily  of  his  own  generation;  he  will 
follow  the  course  of  human  lendeneii'S, 
the  result  of  which  is  pr(*gress.  The 
knave  will  scatter  fire  over  every 
hamlet  ami  drencli  every  bearih  iu 
bhmd  to  effect  any  specious  change. 
Agkdn  watch  the  rnen^  track  their  con- 
sistent progresis  to  I  heir  purpose. 
Mark  the  proiligate  politics,  the  infidel 
o|kinions^  tlie  low  assircialions  of  u  life. 
Tliou2:h  the  arch  impostor  will  be  dis- 
creet, there  vvill  be  those  abuut  bitn 
who  will  speak  out  for  hiin.  His  pur- 
poses will  he  known  to  those  who 
read  his  viri  tings  or  meet  his  trieiids. 
Hut  /^j!//j/— the  fact  m  hieh  makes  this 
kmnvlcdge  important-  Any  enact- 
ment may  work  in  a  hundred  vaiions 
ways — ^the  halter  tlv.it  ^  for  the  knave, 
might  be  so  m»naged  a*  to  hang  the 
jndge.  A  law  is  hut  a  portion  uf  u 
mighty  system  of  operHlions  ;  and  a 
little  clause,  a  sliglit  comhinrttioii,  a 
tyriuinical  C(mstruetion  will  give  it  idl 
the  pernicious  ctFeet  that  the  coii- 
trivcr  t»r  adininii*tnjtor  can  cltsire.  How 
ju^llv  is  this  fnct  illuslraletl  by  the 
policy  that  diverted  the  powers  of  the 
eonstiloency  of  liiiii  country  from  the 
hiodhirds  to  the  priests.  One  w^rd 
more  tnuf^t  end  our  notiee  of  lhe*e 
topies.  The  use  of  right  feeling  Jiud 
Sound  priinnple  is  to  govern  the  acts, 
(hir  ctieicrvatism  if  confined  to  tlie 
flinner-table,  if  it  is  to  evaporate  amirl 
tiie  smoke  iind  steam  of  jogs  and 
jovinl  fneetings,  will  avuil  but  lillle. 
It  is  by  actual  [(reparation,  by  the 
rejfistry  nf  voles,  tiiat  every  Christ i«iii 
and  every  true  hnal  conservative  iiin»4 
prepare  for  the  conlesil  at  the  hnstii^trs. 
For  fJurr  the  tale  of  the  coiuiiry  um?t 
he  dteiiied,  so  far  as  mortal  stren^ih 
can  have  any  etiVet. 

There  i^,  iu  Kyall's  portraits  of  coi*- 
^ervative  statesmen,  a  ptcabtug  priiit  vf 
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Sir  Robert,  fnim  a  portrait,  by  Sir 
Tiiomas  Laurfiire,  Mild,  cilio.  finii, 
ami  tlitruified,  iiml  Htroii^ly  exuressivo 
of  inmtly  coitiidliij  sense,  finely  li^iii- 
pertnl  witli  ihM  pet-uliar  kind  of  dU- 
cenimeiit  wliieh  belongs  to  perfect 
good  uidle>  It  gives*  of  course,  a 
more  youthful  idea^  than  suits  tlie  pre- 
«ciU  ag-e  of  the  honourable  bart>net. 

The  address  of  which  we  liave 
given  a  hurried  and  iimdequiite  uiit- 
line,  miJiit,  of  conrse.  ha  prinCud  in  u 
siepurate  form.  We  trtist  it  will  circu- 
late widely-  U  will  he  ihe  inamijd  of 
the  senson  in  the  conservative's  hand  to 
tiiark  with  clearness  and  precision  our 
objects  and  unr  hopes.  It  has  a  re- 
coinmeiidution  of  another  kind  which 
ihe  ttbsorbiD^  iotcrest  of  its  political 
views  prevented  us  from  even  noticing'. 
We  mean  the  strong  tone  of  personal 
character  which  pervades  it,  and  the 
clear  and  beautifid  touches  of  the 
spirit,  the  taste  and  Itoniehred  feelings 
of  the  man.  We  nainrally  desire  to 
see  those  for  whom  we  have  been 
taught  to  feel  deep  respect  in  the  un- 
drew of  their  private  pursuita,  in  their 
homeSj  in  tbeir  travcUingft,  in  their 
studies,  in  their  friendships.  And 
there  is  ever  felt,  by  all  who  have  a 
touch  of  enthusiasm  in  their  admira- 
Uon  of  intellect  and  public  worth,  an 
earnest  desire  to  gather  those  distinct 
notions  which  the  events  of  public  life, 
as  we  see  them  in  the  public  journ^iK 
can  never  impart.  In  the  hononrable 
baronets  academical  address  which  we 
are  sorry  to  have  been  forced  by  ex- 
treme haste  to  pass,  the  reader  will 
trace  the  honourable  baronet's  mind 
through  the  conrse  of  atndy  that  has 
made  him  what  he  is.  We  were 
forcibly  reminded  in  reading  it,  of  the 
picture  which  his  classfellow,  Byron» 
gives  of  him  at  Harrow. — "  There 
were    always    great    hopes    of    Peel 


among  ha  all — ma*«lcrs  and  scholars — 
and  he  has  not  disappointed  them. 
As  a  schulur  he  was  always  greatly 
my  superior ;  as  an  actor  and  dc- 
ckiincr  I  was  reckoned  ut  least  his 
equal  ;  a:*  a  schoolboy,  out  of  school,  I 
was  always  in  scrapes,  and  he  never; 
and  in  school  he  alwuys  knew  his 
lesson,  1  rarely." 

Such  was  tlie  steady  and  bright 
beginning  of  a  career,  which,  we  truat, 
will  he  mtide  illus^trions  by  the  pros- 
perity of  the  iiigh  cause  in  which  we 
arc  c  <  >  ui  m  I  tied .  The  re  are,  i  n  th  c  pol  i . 
tieal  address*  some  flashes  of  a  higher 
spirit,  tor  which  the  calm  sobriety  of 
the  honourable  baronet's  speeches  has 
nnt  prepared  na.  He  describes  to  an 
auditory,  who  could  appreciiite  the  ap- 
peal, his  own  wanderings  through  the 
subbme  wildts  ol'  the  Scottish  High- 
lands, In  this  beautiful  diirres^ion,  if 
it  may  bear  the  name,  the  heart  of  t!ie 
poet  seems  tempered  by  the  deeper 
and  more  social  views  of  Ibe  statemuu  s 
mind.  And  we  are  let  into  the  secret 
of  those  loftier  and  more  deepseated 
yearnings,  that  inward  spirit  which  is 
only  seen  to  the  world  in  outward  acts 
or  in  the  dignified  calm  of  paiient  en- 
durance. 

Sir  Robert  Peeh  the  first  statesman 
of  his  own  day,  and  with  the  full  con- 
fidence of  England,  has  been  long 
obliged  to  take  a  stand  in  the  platform 
of  observation.  He  has  been  obliged 
to  strive  against  |»ower  and  authority 
in  high  places,  and  to  witness  niucri 
that  must  have  wrung  his  inmost  heart. 
But  in  this  position  bis  conduct  has 
been  as  high  and  honourable  as  if  the 
conversative  King  of  England  (God 
bless  him  1)  with  tiie  whole  weight  of 
his  true  and  loyal  subjects  were  at  hts 
side,  and  the  truckling  Melbourne  ad- 
ministration where  they  should  be 

in  the  dust  beneath  his  feet. 
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EVERY    MAN    UlS    OWS    PHILOSOPHRR. 


**  Oh  I  if  H  man  shuts  liioi^elf  up  for  ever 

la  bis  dul]    sturly — if  he  &eBB  the  world 

Never,  unletis  on  some  chnnce  holiday — 
Looks  ill  it  from  adistaace  throu|rti  a  tele^^ope — 
How  oin  he  learo  lo  awbj  the  mind^  of  uien?  " — Faustut. 


INTRO  DUCTFON, 


Therp  are  many  sposible  people  who 
iJuMly  think  that  Ut'e  h  loo  short  fiir 
.  reading:  the  iiirgre  and  learned  books 
%hich  a  finv  iinconscioiinble  persons 
I  have  Pound  leisure  to  write.  The  prac- 
I  tical  pdrt  of  the  world  may  he  said  to 
I  abhor  inpiaphysics.  as  nature  was  once 
I  fiiipposed  tif  abhor  a  vacourn.  For  its 
I  toituciys  lot,ar  few  men  have  time,  and 
^  no  woman  ptilieofe  ;  the  foniHT  huve 
[mostly  souiethina^  better  to  employ 
their  thou|;rht5,  and  the  1  titter  eome  to 
[  concltjsioos  by  a  shorter  method  of 
their  ovrn.  It  is  indeed  no  less  a 
I  cuiious  than  an  edilyin;;  si|i-ht,  to  see 
I  the  gentle  sh  odder,  or  the  more  por- 
itentous  nlixaijon  that  passes  like  a 
[  suTomer-eloud  across  the  muscles  of 
the  nether  jaw,  with  widch  a  person  of 
I  this  shrewder  sl-x  is  visibly  alTeeted, 
[on  happening  to  Uil  up  by  any  ehaiite 
I  the  Ryssia  leather  bioctiug-  which 
I  quietly  inurps  the  deep  learninjir  of 
r  Stewart*  or  the  rndgnilo^uent  meta- 
J  physics  of  Brown, 
I  Now,  though  we  are  not  unwilling 
to  admit  that  some  little  portion  of 
'  this  f^isddious  reluctanee  is  Uy  be  at- 
t  tributed  to  a  very  reasooahle  dislike  to 
[the  combined  eitertions  of  mind  and 
I  «iuse!e,  which  all  such  ponderous  works 
[require,  yet  there  are  niueb  bt^tter  rea- 
Jitma  with  which  it  i*  iu>t  that  onr 
I  gentle  fello^**  sUtdents  should  be  coti- 
]vers»tir,in  order 'the  better  to  be  en- 
tabled  to  su'itain  the  su|H"riority  of 
I  their  own  aci|uireaiefits.  The  whole 
dirferenee  her  ween  folly  and  wisdom 
I  Ctinsists  ofieoer  than  any  one  would 
imagine  in  tiie  ititferent  reasnns  wltich 
can  be  s^iven  for  ihe  same  con  i  act. 

Of  that    ])onderoiis    Irarnin^   whiidi 

the  wi^er  part  of  the  WrHd    liaf*  ever 

und  will  ever  Icrtve  to   mofjider  amon;r 

>  the  kindred  cobwv*bs  oS  ihe  academic 

ihelf,  it   may  truly   li<^  said  that  it  cou> 

duces    nothinjj    to   ihe  kuo^vledcre    of 

matikiiid.     It    may    offi^    a   spceiou* 

ftcope  to  the  unlimited   avpiiatioo^   of 

[juvenile  inexperienee,  in  thf  no  worldly 

[  twilight  of  c<dlege  chambers,  und  may 

.  amuse  the  strenuous  leisure  of  the  pale 

student    who  pore*  over   dssse nations 

upon   mind,  until  body  has  abnost  re- 


srjlved  itself  into  a  dew  ;  but  never 
yet,  has  uneof  these  dreamers  elicited 
from  his  dull  researches  a  single 
practical  trutli,  or  taught  any  thing  in 
iife  that  can  he  of  any  possible  use. 
But  we  miist  not  oor^dves  be  meta- 
physical. 

If  there  is  one  man  morelikHy  than 
another  tn  hise  hi>  way  in  the  streets 
or  come  suiaek  iieuiiist  w  himp-j)nst*  aiid 
raise  inexlinguishulde  laiiLbtcr  innung- 
cabs  and  coaches  as  he  somer*eu  buck- 
ward  and  rolls  wi^dess  into  the  kennel, 
be  assured  that  he  is  deep  in  '*  Brown 
on  Causation,"*  and  the  Scottish  meta- 
physics?. Should  you  chance  unluckily 
to  sit  for  halfan  htmr  in  thesime  com- 
pany with  some  \vise  and  puzzled  j>er- 
sona^e,  whu  mars  the  social  inomenU 
of  scandal  and  flirtatiun,  music  and 
Bon«r,  tale-tellintj  and  joke,  with  nice 
distinctions  about  Tca;«on»  imagination, 
association  of  ideas,  and  such  like  im- 
material enrities^-of  the  very  existence 
of  which  there  is  little  or  no  evidence 
in  the  wakin^r  work-day  world — de- 
pend upon  it  that  pers(Mi  is  talking-  you 
dead  out  of  **  Home's  Essays,**  or 
"  Lr>cke  upon  the  Hmnan  Umlerstjoid- 
iny"/'  La*tly,  not  to  he  prrdix,  »fiould 
you  have  the  luck  to  be  mmle  love  to 
in  lan^naire  that  sound!»  like  a  intxture 
of  hii^di  Dutch  and  low  Enjrlish  : — Oh» 
beware  of  thi>so  jaws  of  darkness  lest 
thev  devour  thee — beware  ol  matrimo- 
ni.4  prolixity,  and  prose  that  knuws  no 
end  till  left  half  told  by  death.  You 
b  ive  tkllen  into  the  merciless  hands  of 
a  disciple  of  Kant,  wlio  does  not  know 
whdt  he  is  suvijii:.  and  wants  aou  to 
couj])rehend  what   lie  means. 

0\*  these  and  all  their  Inben,  one 
common  caution  must  serve — ^close  the 
book,  fly  the  man,  shuilder  at  the 
woman.  They  ran  tell  you  nothiiig^ 
that  you  do  noi  know  ulready  ten  limes 
better  than  thetijM'lvos.  That,  fur  in- 
stance, yon  have  within  your  cranium 
more  or  less  of  sometidng  called  mind, 
of  which  you  can  make  various  uses, 
of  which  they  have  lirtle  or  no  distinct 
notion.  That  you  can  talk,  indent 
stories,  lecture  your  husband,  describe 
Uic  reaturcB  of  your  acrjualntancci  and 


I 
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^^  bitoti'  her  character  to  a  hair — l>c  wise, 
^^Bnritty,  fiinctfial}  or  foolish,  love  or  hate, 
^^rcnfitemn  or  a^  I  mi  re.  But  all  the 
I  shrewdness  in  Glastjow,  all  the  learniug 
I  in  Oxford,  all  tlie  subtlety  of  Sor- 
bonne,  all  the  ilark  depths  of  Ger* 
inany»  where  (ruth  lies  hldtleii  \u  a 
wellp  inscruiuble  to  mortiil  seiise,  could 
not  enable  yoit  to  do  uiiy  oni*  of  these 
I  all-important  things  one  atom  better 
\  than  your  natural  gil^s  admit  of. 
I  But  here,  wc  fancy  ourself  to  bear 

sonit;  one  ask  ;  is  it  then  to  be  con- 
dud  ed  that  all  philo»onhy  iii  but  a 
iclioij  got  lip  between  toe  pedant  and 
'tlie  publisher  to  impose  upon  ilie  purses 
if  niaJiki  ud «  No  s ne h  i  li i r»g- — th e  pu h- 
liahers  know  bttter  and  so  tlo  the  pub- 
Ic.  No  of»e  is  inij>o-ed  upon  but  the 
lueklees  wi^ht  who  ha^s  wa?ited  his  life 
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sarcasm  of  Diogenes,  the  pathos  of 
Heraclitus,  and  the  laughter-nioviug 
drollery  of  Demoeritus,  as  occsision 
niiiy  re<:|mre,  we  shall  then  dtvelope 
our  stores  of  accumulated  observHti^Hi 
into  a  well-digested  philosophy.  This 
wx"  promise»  shall  be  as  a  faithful  mirror 
in  which  the  moving  world  shdl  be  re- 
flee  led,  and  to  which  every  oue  may 
come  to  take  a  peep  at  her  own  lovely 
face. 

As  we  are  most  especially  anxious 
to  avoid  being  for  mi  instaui  coo- 
fouuded  with  that  cla*s,  whose  utter 
absurdity  we  have  so  precisely  demon- 
strated, we  shall  take  care  to  be  lis 
unlike  them  as  possible  in  all  thmgs. 
And  as  it  has  always  been  the  custom 
for  these  gentlemen  to  discuses  the  most 
insigniHcant   absurdity*  as   if  it   were 


trying  to  be  wiser  than  the   rest  of    miitter  of  the  most  solemn  importance 

*' ■         we  shallj  on   ihe   coDimry,  settle  the 

profouiidest  4|u(!stions,  and  irrefnigably 
establish  u\nm  immortal  foundations, 
the  most  vital  truths,  with  the  most 
apparent  unconsciousnessof  being  more 
deep  than  our  neighbours.  We  shall 
use  o«r  wisdom,  as  Newton  is  said  to 
have  used  his  fluxiouary  calculus  ; 
having  by  the  deepest  reasoning  dia- 
covered  our  conclusious,  we  shall 
eiEplain  them  by  a  simpler  method  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  VVe  shall  vary 
at  every  page  from  tlie  sublime  to  the 
closely  bordering  limit  of  the  grotesque 
—from  the  laughuble  to  the  pathetic — 
from  the  li^ht  to  the  profound  ;  as  the 
fiubjeet  may  require  we  shall  be  poetical- 


he  world.  Few  w  ill  be  found  to  be- 
Bcve — fewer  to  read,  and  fewest  to 
buy.  The  world  will  inlkllibly  write 
liiD  down  tuv  ass— without  troubling 
£eir  to  stand  one  single  instant  puz> 
Jing  about  the  matter. 

We  are  our&clf  not  quite  so  uncha- 

titable,  having,  if  it  must  be  conlessed, 

IT  hen  very  young,  bceu  once  betrayed 

ato  such  readings  ;  and  it  excited  our 

dmiration  to  notice  how  mncb  labor 

itid  time  were  so  curiouslv  wasted  in 

earcbing  for  what  every  oody  knows, 

[or  what  has  no  existence — and  is  at  the 

terv    highest    a   grain    of   wheat  in  a 

rbusKel  of  eh  a  If.     We  may  indeed  sum 

||lie  whole  of  our  discoveries  in  these 


age  hooks,  in  the  Foet's  just  aud  ad-    ly  luxnrikint  or  dryly  sententious.    One 
[mirable   maxim  which   should   be   in-    tnitig  we  must  seriously  promise,  that 


cribed  in  golden  letters  over  the  gates 
^of  all  universities  in  Europe — 

•'  And  tlilnkiujur  i>"l  an  idle  waste  of  thought" 

Having  discouri^ed  thus  far,  upon  ttiis 
unprofitable  study,  we  niuat  now,  with 
like  distinctness,  explain  that  which  we 
*|>ropose  to  isubstituie  for  it.  It  is  then, 
our  opinion,  that  all  such  knowledge  as 
can  be  usefntly  brought  to  bear  on 
"ife,  must  be  dcrrived  from  the  obser- 


every  reader  must  not  expect  to  find 
our  whole  meaning  always  quite  ap- 
parent mi  the  surface — this  would 
obviously  be  inconsistent  with  having 
rijucb  meaning.  It  must  be  ever  re- 
collected that  reality  has  its  depths  as 
well  as  invention  Its  obscurities.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  reeommt^nded  to  our 
more  youthful  students  ;  however  fri» 
vol 0 us  a  remark  may  seem,  to  trust 
that  it  means  more  tha«  meets  the  ear 
Kation  of  its  phenomena.     Instead  of    of  iDexperieuce,  and  patiently  to  read 


icommenemg,    like    some    well-known 

riuthorities.  with  the  oyster,  and  elabo- 

pTately  tracing  from  this  siio[>le  stage  of 

lanimal  existence,  to  the  uiorc  couiplex 

combinations  of  two-legged  uut'eathered 

humanity,  we  take  our  stand  at  once 

I  among  the  visible  and  audible  scenes 

§of  hfe  ;  the  street — the  lire-side — the 

sembly — aud,    liLe     the     Athenian, 

bring  down  philosophy  from  the  tenth 

%Yi^  mlo  the  haunts  of  men.     Unit- 

r  Ihe  sagacity  of  Socrates,  the  shrewd 


on  to  the  end  of  the  next  page.  If  he 
should  not  find  it  there,  we  assure  him 
that  w  hen  he  is  a  few*  months  older,  a 
second  perusal  will  change  his  mind. 
If  this  will  nut  do,  we  must  refer  him 
to  posterity  ;  which,  it  is  presumed, 
will  always  appreciate  rightly  what 
thejprescnt  age  cannot  nnderstand. 

The  person  who  pretends  to  be 
wiser  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  has  no 
b*i5ine*s  with  the  affectation  of  supe- 
rior modesty.    Vet,  fitrangc  to  «ay»  the 
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most  inordinate  pretender!?  are  those 
who  have  aifected  ibis  virtue  ihe  most* 
We  utterly  rejci-t  tins  im| indent  pre- 
tenaiori^ — this  nolo  epkcopari  of  author- 
ship. We  have  no  notion  of  dressing 
our  piiilo&Ofjhy  in  the  blushing  nttire 
of  self-convicted  folly,  mid  hang-iiig 
our  heads  before  those  we  offer  to  in- 
struct. 

We  must,  therefore,  in  concluding 
this  iiilrodiiclion,  endeavour  tu  convey 
some  distinct  notion  of  our  qualifica- 
tions and  pi^rsoniil  charticter. 

If  the  reader  is  a  frequentrr  of  pub- 
lic fdaecij.  he  has  of  course  often  parti- 
cidarly  noted  a  tall,  stlight-built,  dark- 
looklitg-  ^cntleu)aii»  with  a  pale  and 
sallow,  l>m  singularly  expressive  face — 
of  ^hom  it  mi^^ht  he  said  with  truth, 
that  being  once  seen,  he  cannot  easily 
be  forgotten.  This  is  oiirself.  We 
commonly  walk  the  streets^  having  our 
head  bent  a  little  forward,  and  very 
slig^hlly  (for  we  avoid  exaggerations! 
inclined  towards  our  right  or  left 
shoulder,  our  lip  yet  quivers  with 
the  movement  of  some  recent  emo- 
tion, or  is  compressed  with  the  enerjjry 
of  tack  thought :  our  eye  betrays  the 
quick  observer.  At  moments  a  soiilc, 
indicating  shrewd,  but  nvjt  ill-natured 
remark,  stands  tiptoe  on  our  cheek,  or 
plays  with  unsettled  purpose  round  the 
corners  of  our  mouth :  and  last,  a 
slight  triple  t'urrow  between  our  brows, 


marks  ihat  habitual  intensity  of  intel- 
lectual concentration,  which  must  be- 
long to  one  who  looks  through  and 
through  the  deeds  of  men.  In  a  word, 
by  tliinking  of  the  *'  lean  and  hungry 
Cassiusj"  the  reader  may  do  us  jusuce 
in  many  respects* 

Such  is  the  semblance  of  our  out- 
ward man.  Our  study  is  the  world : 
men  and  women  are  our  books ;  our 
ponderous  folios  and  our  light,  orna- 
mented octavos — our  sermons  and 
jeatbooks  ;  our  tragic  volumes  and  gay 
romances, — all  written  in  ibe  same  old 
universal  language,  which  pedant  can- 
not teach,  or  dull  pretender  read. 

Ofien  have  we  stood  in  the  market- 
place— and  while,  to  vulgar  eye,  we 
seemed  to  be  pondering  the  merits  of 
a  cauliflower — iti  reality  read  off  whole 
chapters  of  moral  truth,  such  as  might 
well  astonish  the  deepest  academic 
into  the  confession  of  helpless  igno- 
rance* Still  more  frequently  are  we 
seen  in  crowded  theatre^  or  throngrU 
exhibition,  observing  nature,  not  art, 
artd  intently  watching  the  play  of  feel- 
ing or  thought  upon  the  Bur rounding 
galaxy  of  bright  eyea.  Philosophy,  as 
Lord  Brougham  has  observed,  has  its 
plp.i^nrefs  as  well  as  its  advantages. — 
Ot  I  his  we  shall  have  to  exhibit  uam- 
berless  illustratious  in  the  progress  of 
our  dL^eourse, 
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1  saw  them  round  thy  pallet  keep 

That  watch  of  silent  woe, 
When  saddest  tears  for  those  they  weep^ 

Whose  tears  have  ceased  to  Bow — 
Thy  features  calmly  seemed  to  tell 
That  with  the  parted,  all  is  well ! 

Ob»  it  was  strange — while  all  beside 
Stood  wrapt  in  deej>  distress — 

To  see  thy  beauty  still  abide 
In  tearless  loveliness ; 

'Ttvas  an  unwonted  sight  to  see 

Thy  features  speak  no  sympathy. 

From  thy  pale  temple,  calm  and  high, 
Death's  passing  pang  had  flown — 

And  the  heart's  smile  we  knew  thee  by. 
Its  light  of  heaven  had  thrown 

Round  thy  closed  lips,  and  o'er  thee  shed 

Tlic  calmness  of  the  holy  dead. 

J.  V.  V. 


Canfitstioni  nf  fftniy  Larrrqnew 
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coNFicssioxs  or  harry  lorrkqler^ 

LMF   CKVTklf*    IK    TUB     4-T«  ^KGIMKXT. 

**  We  lAlk«d  of  pipe-clny— ^reg-ulation  c^ips — 

LonjE^  twenty-fours — short  culverius  and  niortars  ; 
Condt>intiM  ihu  *  Hnr«e  Guards'  for  jt  sel  of  raps, 
And  cuT«ed  our  fnte  at  h^in^  in  sucli  <]Ufirlera. 
Some  tiaioktidi  some  sighed^  aud  eotiie  were  heard  (o  more  ; 
Som«  wi!»hi?d  tliemselves  fivu  fatlioms  *iieath  the  Solway; 
j^nd  some  did  pray — who  never  prayed  he  fore  ^ 

That  they  might  get  the  » route'  for  Cork  or  Gnhmjf, 

Mitunce  Quiits  Lament — page  ]Q4« 
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It  was  on  a  splendid  morning'  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  ISl — ,  the  Howard 
IraDBporl,  with  four  hundred  of  hi«; 
Majesty *s  4-ih  Regt.  droppi^d  anchor 
ID  the  beiialiful  harbour  ot  Cove  ;  tlie 
tea  6 bone  uuder  the  purple  light  of  the 
wmu'f  sun  with  u  rich  rg«y  hue,  beauti- 
ful ly  ill  contrast  with  the  different  tiuts 
of  the  foliage  *>f  the  deep  woods  al- 
ready tinired  with  tlie  brown  of  auLumo. 
Spike  hiaud  lay  "slpi'piag  upon  its 
brosid  shadow,*"  aud  the  large  ensign 
which  crowns  the  battery  was  wrapped 
uroiuid  the  iiajf-staff,  there  nnt  being- 
fvcn  air  enough  to  elir  it.  It  was  sllll 
*o  eiirUv  I  hat  bt*t  few  persons  were 
abroad ;  antt  as  we  lea  nod  over  the 
liulwarks,  and  looked  now»  for  the  first 
lime  for  eight  long  yeiirs,  uptm  British 
ground,  many  an  eye  lilled,  and  many 
a  heaving  breast  idd  ho^  full  of  recol- 
lection* that  shoit  nmniont  was,  and 
how  dtifcrent  our  feelings  from  the  g-ay 
buoyancy  with  which  we  had  sailed 
from  that  same  ijarbour  for  the  Peoin- 
flula  :  many  of  our  best  and  bravest 
had  we  left  behii<d  ns,  and  more  than 
one,  native  to  the  land  we  were  ap- 
proachlng  had  found  liis  lajst  rest  in 
the  soil  of  the  stranger.  It  was,  theiu 
with   a   mingled    sense    of    pain   and 

fdeastirc,  we  gazed  upon  that  peaceful 
ittle  village,  whose  white  cottages  lay 
ilotted  along  tiie  edge  of  the  harbour, 
Tlic  moody  silence  our  thoughts  had 
shed  over  us  was  srion  broken  :  the 
prepiratiohs  for  disembarking  had  be- 
ffun,  and  1  recoilect  well  to  this  hour 
bow,  shaking  off  thr  load  that  op- 
|ire*sed  my  hrart,  I  descended  the 
gangany,  humming  poor  Wolfe's  well- 
kuown  song— 

•«  Why.  KiUliers  why 
Shuuld  wi*  he  nuinnclndy.  brty»  V* 

And  to  this  elasticity  of  spirits,  whether 
the  result  of  my  profession,  or  the  gift 
of  God — as  Dogberry  ha*  it — I  know 
but,  1  owe  tiie  greater  portion  of  the 
Vuu  IX. 


happiness  I  have  enjoyed  in  a  life,  whose 
changes  and  vicissitudes  have  equalled 
most  men's. 

Drawn  up  in  a  line  along  the  shore, 
I  could  scarce  refrain  from  a  smile  at 
our  appearance.  Four  weeks  on  board 
a  transport  wdl  certainly  not  contribute 
much  to  ihe  '*  pcrsonel"  of  atiy  unfor- 
tunate therein  confiued  j  but  when,  in 
addition  to  this,  you  Uike  into  account 
that  we  had  not  received  new  clothes 
for  three  years— if  1  except  caps  for 
our  greimdiers,  originally  iitf ended  for 
a  Scorch  regiment,  but  fi>und  to  bo  all 
too  small  for  the  lansr*iieaded  genera- 
tion. Mauy  a  patch  of  brown  and 
grey,  variegated  the  faded  scarlet,  aud 
scarcely  a  pair  of  k»iees  in  Ihe  entire 
regipncnt  did  n«*t  confess  tht-ir  obliga- 
tions to  a  blanket.  Ikd  with  nil  this, 
we  showed  a  stout  wi  athcr-bealcn 
front,  that,  disposed  as  the  pusscr-by 
might  feel  to  a  laugli  at  our  ex|}ense, 
very  little  caution  wtnild  teach  him  it 
was  fully  as  safe  to  indulge  it  in  bis 
skcvc. 

The  bells  from  every  stccj de  aod  tower 
rung  gaily  out  a  peul  of  welcome  as  we 
marched  into  '^ihat  beuuliful  city  called 
Cork»"  our  biind  playiny- *'Gijrryow» n'* 
— for  we  luid  been  originally  raised  m 
Ireland,  and  still  amorig  our  olhcrrs 
maintaincil  a  fitroug  mnjurity  from  that 
land  of  puurh.  fjriests,  und  potatoes — 
the  tattered  drtgolthe  regiment  proudly 
waving  over  our  fieads,  aud  not  a  man 
amonp^'-t  us  who?.e  warm  henrl  did  not 
hot  1 II  d  1 1  eh  i  n  d  Q  V\'  at  erl  o  o  rn  <  'd  a  I .  ^  Vel  I — 
well  I  I  mri  now — alas  that  I  Bhould  jay 
it — 4<jiiic\vliat  in  the  *'sear  and  yellow;'' 
and  I  confess,  after  the  eijiericnce  of 
?oiiic  moments  of  high,  triumphant 
feeling,  that  1  never  before  felt  within 
mCp  the  same  animating,  spirit-filling 
glow  of  delight  as  rose  within  my 
heart  that  day,  as  1  marched  at  the 
head  of  my  company  down  George*s- 
slreet. 
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We  were  si>on  settled  iti  barracks; 
and  then  began  a  series  £>*'  entt-rtaiii- 
ments  nii  the  side  of  the  civic  ilia:iiilie3 
^  of  Cork,  whiuh  soon  led  mu!«t  of  us  to 
^believe  ttiul  we  hud  only  i?scii|jed  shot 
and  shell  tu  tall  lesa  srlorioiisly  beneath 
ehiini])ugne  and  elstret.  I  do  nut  be- 
Jlcve  there  is  a  eoroiicr  in  th*^  island 
vho  w'udd  not  have  pronounced  but 
the  one  verdict  over  the  reg-jmeiit — 
*•  Rilled  by  the  mayor  and  corj)ora* 
tlonr  had  we  so  falliin. 

First  of  all,  ^^e  were  din«»d  by  the 

citizens   tif   Cork — and,    lo    do    ihem 

t justice,  a  harder  driukini^  nei  o1' gentle* 

*  men  no  city  need  bo.ist;  then  wu  were 
'fe,isled   by*  (he  coiponitiou ;    then  by 

the    aheiiirs;   then    came  the     muyor 

solns;    then   an  inldresH,  vvidi    a  cotd 

*collatioti*  tliat  led  I'i^lit  of  us  on  the 
]  sick  list  fyr  a  rormi^bt :  but  the  eliniax 
lof  all  was  a  grand  entertaininnnt  t|:iven 
I  "In   the    niansion-hou?e,  and    lo  which 

upwards  of  two  tlionsiand  were  invited. 

It  was  a  8|jecies  of  fiiney  bail,  be;:in- 
i  liing  by  ii  dejentie  nt  three  o'clock  in 
itlic  allcrnoont  mnd  ending — I  never 
I  Vet  met  the  man  who  could  tell  when 
I  it  ended  i  as  for  invself,  my  finale  ])ar- 

took  a  Uule  of  the  advenuirons,  and  I 

may  a^  well  relate  it. 

After  wuUiing   for   about   an    hour 

H'ith  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  I  ever 
L  let  eyes  upon,  and  a  tender  8<joe*'ze  of 
I  the  hand  as  I  restored  her  to  a  most 
I  atTuble- looking  old  la^Lly  in  a  bine  tur* 

*  ban  and  a  red  vclvef  gown,  who  snail ed 
uio6t  hemi|:n!y  on  tne*  and  called  me 
**  Metjor^"*  I  retired  lo  recruit  for  a 
new  aitack*  to  a  small  tiible,  where 
three  of  ourst  were  quaffing^  "^ panvhv  a  ia 
liamuUivr  with  a  crowd  of  Corka^^mns 

I  iibfuit  them  raj^eriy  inquiring^  iiPter 
^t<nn»*  hemes  of  their  own  city,  whose 

/dteds  of  artns  they  were  snrpnsied  did 

not  obtain  spma]  mention  from  "the 

Bnke."  I  soon  in-raliated  myself  iiilo 
I  this    well-occn[)ied  clirine,  and   dosed 

ihem  with  jtjkiry  to  their  liearls'  con- 
l  lent     I   res*d  ved  at  once  to  enter  into 

their  humonr;  and  as  ihe  '^ponche'* 
Itiiotinted  u|>  Co  my  brain  I  (i^radnally 
[foonii  my  act^naintuiice^hip  extend  lo 
'every    family    and    cunnexion    in    tbe 

country* 

•*  Did  ye  know  Phil.  Beamlih  of  the 

S — th»  Sir?""  sanl  a  tail,  iefblaced,ri  d- 
I  whiskered,  wel|.lookiiig:f4"(ntlcman,  who 
llfore  no  small  resemblance  to  Fergus 
VO'Connnr- 

*'  i*hib  Biamish  T  snid  I.  Indeed  I 
Kid.  Sir,  and  do  9HII;  and  there  is  not 
^i  miiu  in  the  Britti^b  army  I  am  prouder 

ol  knowjiif.'  Herc»  by  tbe  way,  I  may 


nr^ntion  that  I  never  heard  tbe  ttarae 

till  that  moment. 

**  Yon  lion't  say  so.  Sir  V"  said  Fer- 
gus— fcjr  so  I  must  call  him,  for  short* 
uess  sake.  "  Hiw  he  any  chance  of  the 
company  yet.  Sir  T 

**  Company  !"  said  I,  in  a^toniahmf  ut* 
**  He  obtained  bis  majority  three  months 
since.  You  cannot  possibly  have  heard 
fron*  him  lately,  or  you  would  have 
known  ihjit  V" 

'*  Thai's  true,  Sir.  I  never  heard 
since  he  ipiitted  the  3 — lb  to  go  to 
Versailles,  t  think  they  call  it,  for  bis 
health.  Bnt  ho^v  did  he  gel  itie  step, 
Sir  r 

•*  Why,  as  to  the  company,  that  \ras 
remarkable  enough  I"  said  1,  quatBng 
off  a  tumbler  of  champagne,  to  assist 
my  invention.  "  You  kmiw  it  was  about 
four  o*cb^ck  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
18tb  that  Napoleon  onlered  Grouchy 
to  advance  with  the  first  and  second 
brigade  of  tbe  Old  Guard  and  two 
regiments  of  chasseurs,  and  dislodge 
the  position  oceupied  by  Pictoo  and 
the  regiments  under  his  comtnaud. 
\Ycll,  Siri  on  they  came,  masked  by 
the  smi>ke  of  a  terrific  discbarge  of 
ariillcry,  stationed  on  a^m-ill  euiltience 
to  our  left,  and  wJiich  did  trtMnendous 

execution  amt^ig  our  puor  fellows on 

they  came.  Sir;  «ud  as  the  !«inoke 
cleared  partially  away  AVegot  aglirntise 
of  them,  and  a  more  diingerons  looking 
set  1  would  not  desire  to  see :  grizsle- 
beardcd,  bard- feat u red,  bron?,^  fel- 
lows, about  five-and-thirty  or  forty 
j^ears  of  age ;  their  beauty  not  a  whit 
unproved  by  the  red  alare  thrown  u]m>ii 
their  faces  uud  along  the  wliole  line 
by  each  dash  of  the  long  tvienty-foms 
that  were  playing  away  lo  the  right. 
Jnst  at  tins  moment  Picton  rode  down 
tbe  line  with  \m  siaH',  and  stopping 
within  a  few  pace?  ot  me,  said»  **  Tbey'rt 
coming  up  :  steady,  bi«ys  ;  *teady  now  i 
we  shall  have  something  to  do  soon.* 
And  then,  turning  sharjdy  round,  he 
looked  in  the  ditecuon  of  the  French 
baitery,  th-Jt  was  thundering  awMv 
again  in  full  furce,  *'  Ah,  that  must  be 
silenced," said  he.  **  Where's  Beamish 'r'* 
— '*  Says  Pietoh  T  interrupted  Fergu*, 
his  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  and 
his  muuihgrowitig  wid*T every  moment, 
as  he  bstened  with  itie  mo^t  inten^^f  in- 
terest, ^  Yes/"  said  1,  s^lowly;  and  iheii, 
with  all  the  provoking  nonchalance  of 
an  Italian  iuiprovi^atore,  who  alwovs 
halts  at  the  most  exciting  point  of  tis 
narrative,  I  begged  a  listener  near  tne 
to  hit  my  ghxs^  from  tlte  ic«d  punch 
beside  him.     Not  a  sound  was  betinl 
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as  1  lifted  the  bumper  to  my  lips ;  all 
were  breathless  in  their  wound-up 
anxiety  to  hear  oF  their  countryman 
who  had  t)eeir  selected  by  Picton — for 
what,  too,  they  lcn«rw  not  }et.  And, 
indeed,  at  this  i.istuiit  I  did  not  know 
myself,  ami  nearly  laugrhcd  outright, 
for  the  two  of  ours  who  had  remained 
at  the  table  had  so  well  einploytd  thi-ir 
interval  of  ease  as  to  become  very 
pleasantly  drunk,  and  were  li^teiiiii^ 
to  my  confounded  story  with  all  the 
irravity  and  seiiuusncss  in  the  world. 
***  Where's  Beamish  i"  said  Pictim. 
*  Here,  Sir/  said  Phil,  steppintr  out 
from  the  line,  and  touching*  his  cap  to 
the  General,  who,  taking  him  apart 
finr  a  few  minutes,  spoke  to  him  with 
great  animation.  We  did  not  know 
what  he  said ;  but  before  five  minute:^ 
were  over,  there  was  Phil,  wiih  three 
companies  of  ligltt-bobs  drawn  up  at 
our  left ;  their  muskets  at  tlic  charg-e, 
rhey  set  off  at  a  round  trot  down  the 
little  steep  ^%hich  closed  our  Hank. 
We  had  not  much  time  to  follow  their 
movements,  f«»r  our  own  amusement 
began  soon;  but  I  well  remember,  after 
repelling  the  French  attack, and  stand- 
ing in  square  against  two  heavy  charges 
of  cuirassiers,  the  first  thing  1  saw 
where  tiie  French  battery  had  stood 
was  Phil.  Beamish  and  about  a  handful 
of  brave  fellows,  all  that  remained  from 
the  skirmish.  He  captured  two  of  the 
enemy's  field-piece^,  and  was  *  Captain 
Beamish*  on  the  day  utter." 

**  Long  life  to  him,*'  said  at  least  a 
dozen  voices  behind  and  about  me, 
while  a  general  cliukiug  of  decanters 
and  smacking  of  lips  betokened  that 
Pbil.*s  health  with  all  the  honours  was 
being  celebrated.  For  m}self,  I  was 
really  so  engrossed  by  my  narrative, 
and  so  excited  by  the  "  ponclie,'*  that 
I  saw  or  heaid  very  little  of  what  was 
passing  around,  and  have  only  a  kind 
of  dim  recollection  of  being  seized  by 
the  band  by  "  Fergus,"  who  was  Bea- 
mish s  brother,  and  who,  in  the  fulnetis 
of  his  heart,  wtmld  have  hugged  me  to 
his  breast,  if  I  had  not  opportunely 
been  so  overpowered  as  to  fall  sense- 
less under  the  table. 

When  I  first  returned  to  any  con- 
sciousness, 1  found  myself  lying  ex- 
actly where  I  had  fallen.  Around  me 
lay  heaps  of  slain — the  two  of  "  ours  " 
amongst  the  number.  One  ot*  tiiem — 
I  remember  ho  was  the  Atijutant — 
held  in  his  hand  a  wax  candle,  (three 
to  the  pound.)  Whether  he  had 
himself  seized  it  in  the  eiithu«iasm  of 
my  narrative  of  flooil  and  field,  or  it 


had  been  put  there  by  another,  I  know 
not,  but  it  certainly  cut  a  droll  figure. 
The  room  we  were  in  was  a  small  one, 
otf  the  great  saloon,  and  through  the 
half  open  ibiding  door  I  could  clearly 
perceive  that  the  fcstiviiies  were  stifl 
continued.  The  crash  of  fiddles  and 
French  horns,  and  the  tramp  of  feet, 
wliieh  had  lost  much  of  their  elasticity 
since  ^he  entertainments  Iiegan,  rang: 
through  my  ears,  mingled  with  the 
sounds  "down  the  middle,"  *' hands 
arross"  "here's  your  partner,  Captain," 
What  hour  of  the  night  or  morning  it 
then  was,  I  could  not  guess ;  but  cer- 
tainly the  vigour  o\  the  party  seemed 
little  abated,  if  I  might  judge  from  the 
specimen  before  me,  and  the  testimony 
of  a  short  phahoric  gentleman,  who 
stood  wiping  his  bald  head,  after  con- 
ducting his  partner  down  twenty-eight 
couple,  and  who,  turning  to  his  friend, 
said,  "  Oh,  the  distance  is  nothing,  but 
it  is  the  pace  that  kills.'* 

The  first  evidence  I  announced  of 
any  return  to  reason,  was  a  strong 
anxiety  to  be  at  my  quarters ;  but  how 
to  get  there  I  knew  not  The  faint 
glimmering  of  sense  I  possessed  told 
me  that  "to  stand  was  to  fall,'*  and  I 
was  ashamed  to  go  all-fours,  which 
prudence  suggested. 

At  this  moment  I  remembered  I  had 
brought  with  me  my  eane,  which,  from 
a  perhaps  pardonable  vanity,  I  was 
fond  of  parading.  It  was  a  present 
from  the  officers  of  my  regiment — many 
of  them,  alas,  since  dead — and  had  a 
most  splendid  gold  head,  with  a  stag 
at  the  top,  the  arms  of  the  regiment. 
This  I  would  not  have  lost  for  any 
con>ideration  I  can  mention ;  and  this 
now  was  gone !  I  looked  around  me 
on  every  side;  I  groped  beneath  the 
taldc;  I  turned  the  sleeping  sots  who 
lay  about  in  no  very  gentle  fashion: 
but,  alas,  it  was  gone.  I  sprang  to  uiy 
feet,  and  only  then  remembered  how 
unfit  I  was  to  follow  uj)  the  search, 
as  tables,  chairs,  lights,  and  people 
deemed  all  rocking  and  waving  before 
me.  However,  I  succeeded  in  making 
my  way,  through  one  room  into  ano- 
ther, Sometimes  guiding  my  steps  along 
the  walls  ;  and  once,  as  I  recollect, 
seekini:  the  dia;ronal  of  a  room,  I  bi- 
sected a  cjuudrille  with  such  ill-directed 
speed.  a<i  to  run  foul  of  a  Cork  dtinily 
and  his  partner  who  were  just  per- 
forming the  en  nvnnt :  but  though  I 
saw  them  lie  tumbled  in  the  di:st  by  the 
shock  of  my  encounter — for  I  had  up-, 
set  them — I  still  held  on  the  even  tenor 
of  my     way«      In   fact,   I    had   feel- 
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ings  for  but  one  toss ;  and,  still  in  pur- 
I  iuit  of  my  cane,   I  reached   the  hatl 
^4oor.     Now«  be  tt  known  that  the  ar- 
[  cHilecture  of  the  Cork  Mausion  House 
I  bas  but  one  fault,  but  thut  huh  b  a  grand 
one,  ami   a  strong:  evidence    of   how 
UTisuited  English  architects  are  to  pro- 
'  YidebuUdiiiLTS  for  a  couittry  whose  tastes 
and  habits  they  but  impeifectly  under* 
;  itand — be  it  known,  then,  that  the  de- 
icent  frwm  the  hall  door  to  the  street 
was  by  a  flight  of  twelve  stone  step** 
How  should  I  ever  get  down  thcae  was 
now  my  difficulty.    If  Fulstaff  di'plored 
•'eight  yards  of  uneven  ground  as  being 
tlirec  score  and  len  miles  a  foot,"  wiih 
equal  truth  did  1  feel  tliat  these  twelve 
Bwful   steps  wpre   woT«ie   to   me    than 
would  be  M*Gillieuddy'i  Reeks  hi  the 
day-li;iht,  and  ^^ith  a  head  clear  from 
champ^g-ne*     While    I    yet    Lesitated, 
the  problem  resolved  itself:  for,  $raxtng 
down  upon  the  bright  gravel,  brilliantly 
lighted  by   the  surroiniding    lamps,  I 
lost  mv   bakince,   and   came  tumbling 
and  rolling  from  top  to  bottom,  where 
1  fell  upon  a  Idrge  mass  of  some  soft 
iubstance,  and  to  which,  in  all  j>roba- 
liility,  ]  owe  my  life.    In  a  few  seconds 
I  recovered  my  senses,  and  what  was 
my  surprise  to   find    that   tlie  downy 
'  cushion  benrath,  snored  most  audi^dy  I 
1  moved  a  little  to  one  side,  and  then 
'  discovered  that  it  in  reality  was  nothing 
less  than  an   alderman  of  Cork,  who, 
from    his    position,    I    concluded    had 
shared    the    same   fate   with    tnyself: 
,  tliere  he  lay,  **  like  a  warrior  taking  Ins 
I  rest,''  but  not  with  his  martial  cloak 
;  about  him,  but  a  much  more  comfort- 
I  able  and  far  more  costly  robe — a  scarlet 
;  gown  of  office,  with   huge  velvet  etitfs 
and  a  great  capo  of  the  same  materiak 
True  courage  consists  in  presence  of 
liiiud  ;  and  here  mine  came  to  my  aid  at 
I  once:  recollecting  the  loss  I  had  jnst 
su§tnined,  and  perceiving  thut  all  was 
•till,  around  me,  with  that  right  Fenin- 
futar  maxim  that  reiirisals  are  fair  in 
an  enemy's  (amp,  I  jjroceeded  to  strip 
the  slain;  and   with  some  little    diffi* 
culty — piirtly,    indeed,    owing   to    my 
own  uu  St  ea  (t  in  I  ss*  on  my  legs^-I  suc- 
I  ceeded  in  deuurliug  the  worthy  alder- 
man, who  giive  no  other  sign   of  life 
during  the  operation  than  an  abortive 
'  effort  to  **  hip,  hip,  hurra"  in    w  hich  I 
[left  him,  having  put  on  the  spoil,  e*ti(1 
set  out  on  my  way  to  barracks  with  as 
niiirh  dignity  of  manner  a<i  1  could  a^ 
[  aunic  in  honour  of  my  costume.     And 
^here  1    may  meniirjn   (en   jjorcnthese) 
that  &  more  comfortable  morning  gow  n 
no  man  ever  pos#eMcd,  and  in  its  widi; 


luxuriant  folds  I  revel  while  I  write 

the!<e  lines. 

When  I  awoke  on  the  following  day 
I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  events  of  the  past  evening.  The 
great  scarlet  cloak,  howeveri  unravelled 
much  of  the  mystery,  and  gradually 
the  whole  of  my  career  became  clear 
before  me,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  episode  of  Phil.  Beamish, 
which  my  memory  was  subsequently 
refreshed  about — but  I  anticipate.  Only 
live  appeared  that  day  at  mess;  and 
Lord  !  what  spectres  they  were  ! — 
yellow  as  guineas:  they  called  for  soda 
water  without  ceasing,  and  scarcely 
spoke  a  word  to  eaen  other.  It  was 
plain  that  the  corporation  of  Cork  was 
eoniinitiiug  more  havoc  among  us  thuu 
Corunua  or  Waterloo^  and  that  if  we 
did  not  change  our  quarters,  there 
would  be  quick  promotion  in  the  corps 
for  such  as  w  ere  "* seasoned  gentlemen." 
After  a  day  or  two  we  met  ag^in  toge- 
ther, and  then  what  adventures  were 
told — each  man  had  his  own  story  to 
narraie;  and  from  the  occurrences  de- 
tailed, one  would  have  supposed  years 
had  been  passing,  in^^tead  of  the  short 
hours  of  an  evening  party.  Mine  were 
indeed  among  the  least  remarkable ; 
but  I  confess  that  the  air  of  vraifie[n<» 
blarice  producetl  by  my  production  of 
the  aldermanic  gown  gave  me  the  palm 
above  all  uiy  competitors. 

Such  wai>  our  life  in  Cork — dining, 
drinking,  dancing, riding  stet-ple  chases, 
pijieou  shooting,  and  tandem  driving — 
tilling  up  any  little  interval  that  was 
found  to  exijii  between  a  late  breakfast 
and  the  time  to  dress  for  dinner  :  and 
here  1  hope  I  shall  not  be  accused  of 
a  tendency  to  boasting,  while  1  add, 
that  aTuong  all  ranks  and  degrees  of 
men  and  women  too,  there  never  was 
a  regiment  more  higldy  in  e»hnialioH 
than  the  A-\\i.  Wc  frli  the  ftdl  value 
of  all  the  attentions  we  were  receiving  ; 
and  wc  endeavoured,  as  best  we  might, 
to  repay  them,  even  in  some  small  de- 
gree. We  got  up  Garrison  Balls  ami 
Girrison  Plays,  and  usually  performed 
once  or  twice  a  wcrk  during  toe  vi inter. 
Here  I  shone  conspicuously.  In  the 
morning  1  was  employed  painting 
scenery  and  arranging  the  properties ;  as 
it  grew  later,  1  regulated  the  lam[>s,  and 
looked  after  the  foot-lights,  mediating 
occasioniilly  between  angry  litigants, 
whose  jealousies  abound  to  the  full  ss 
much  in  private  theatricals,  as  in  the 
regular  corps  dranmttqxte.  Then  1  was 
also  leader  in  the  orchestra  ;  and  bad 
scarcely  given  the  last  scrape  in  the 
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overtere,  before  I  was  oblvred  to  appear 
to  speak  the  prologue.  Such  are  the 
cares  of  greatneits  :  to  do  myself  jus- 
tice* I  dia  BOt  dislike  them  ;  though, 
to  be  sore,  my  taste  for  the  drama  did 
co9t  me  a  little  dear,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  sequel. 

We  were  then  in  the  full  career  of 
popularity.  Our  balls  pronounced  the 
very  pleitsantest ;  our  plays  far  supe- 
rior to  any  regular  corps  that  had  ever 
boooured  Cork  with  their  talents  ; 
when  an  eveut  occurred  which  threw  a 
gloom  over  all  our  proceedings,  and 
finally  put  a  stop  to  every  project  for 
amusement,  we  had  so  completely  given 
ourselves  up  to.  This  was  no  less 
than  the  removal  of  our  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  After  thirty  years  of  active 
service  in  the  regftnent  he  then  com- 
manded, his  age  and  infirmities,  in- 
creased by  some  severe  wounds,  de- 
manded ease  and  repose  ;  he  retired 
from  OS,  bearing  along  with  him  the  love 
and  regard  of  every  man  in  the  regi- 
ment. To  the  old  officer  he  was 
endeared  by  long  companionship,  and 
ondeviating  friendship  ;  to  the  young, 
-he  was  in  every  respect  as  a  father, 
assisting  bv  his  advice,  and  guiding  by 
Itts  counsel ;  while  to  the  men,  the  best 
estimate  of  his  worth  appeared  in  the 
&ct,  that  a  corporal  punishment  was 
unknown  in  the  corps.  Such  was  the 
Ban  we  lost ;  and  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, that  his  successor,  who,  or  what- 
ever be  might  be,  came  under  circum- 
stances of  no  common  difficulty  amongst 
us  ;  but,  when  I  tell,  that  our  new 
Lieotenant-Colonel  was  in  every  respect 
his  opposite,  it  may  be  believed  how 
littie  cordiality  he  met  with. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Carden — for  so 
I  shall  call  him,  although  not  his  real 

name had  not  been  a  month  atquartors, 

when  be  proved  himself  a  regular  Mar- 
tinet; everlasting  drills,  continual  re- 
Eorts,  fatigue  parties,  ball  practice,  and 
eaven  knows  what  besides,  superseded 
oor  former  morning's  occupation ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  time  I  have  mentioned, 
we,  who  fought  our  way  from  Aibuera  to 
Waterloo,  under  some  of  the  severest 
Generals  of  division,  were  pronoun- 
ced a  most  disorderiy  and  ill  dis- 
ciplined regiment,  by  a  colonel,  who 
had  never  seen  a  shot  fired  but  at  a 
review  in  Hounslow,  or  a  sham-battle 
in  the  Fifteen  Acres.  The  winter  was 
now  drawing  to  a  close — already  some 
liule  touch  of  spring  was  appearing, 
u  our  last  play  for  the  season  was 
announced,  every  effort  to  close  with 
MOM  little  additional  eddi  was  made  ; 


and  each  performer  in  the  expected 
piece  was  nerving  himself  for  an  effort 
beyond  his  wont.  The  colonel  had 
most  unequivocally  condemned  these 
plays  ;  but  that  mattered  not ;  they 
came  not  within  bis  jurisdiction ;  and 
we  took  no  notice  of  his  displeasure, 
further  than  sending  him  tickets,  which 
were  as  immediately  returned  as  re- 
ceived. From  being  the  chief  offender, 
/  had  become  particularly  obnoxious  ; 
and  he  had  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion expressed  tiis  desire  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  me  with  his  vengeance  ; 
but  being  aware  of  his  kind  intentions 
towards  me,  I  took  particular  care  to 
let  no  such  opportunity  occur.  On  the 
morning  in  questi(m,  then,  I  had  scarcely 
left  my  quarters,  when  one  of  my 
brother  officers  informed  me  that  the 
colonel  had  made  a  great  uproar — ^that 
one  of  the  bills  of  the  play  had  been 
put  up  on  his  door — which,  with  his 
avowed  dislike  to  such  representations, 
he  considered  as  intended  to  insult 
him  :  he  added,  too,  that  the  colonel 
attributed  it  to  me.  In  this,  however, 
he  was  wrong — and,  to  this  hour,  I 
never  knew  who  did  it.  I  had  littie 
time,  and  still  less  inclination,  to  medi- 
tate upon  the  colonel's  wrath — the 
theatre  bad  ail  my  thoughts ;  and  in- 
deed it  was  a  day  of  no  common  exer- 
tion, for  our  amusements  were  to  con* 
elude  with  a  grand  supper  on  the  stage, 
to  which  all  the  elite  of  Cork  were 
invited.  Wherever  I  went  through  the 
city — and  many  were  my  peregrinations 
— the  great  placard  of  the  play  stared 
me  in  the  face  ;  and  every  gate  and 
shattered  window  in  Cork,  proclaimed 
•*  the  part  of  Olheilo,  by  Mr.  Lorre- 
quer." 

As  evening  drew  near,  my  cares  and 
occujmtinns  were  redoubled.  My  logo 
I  had  fears  for — ^'tis  true  he  was  an 
admirable  Lord  Grizzle  in  Tom  Thumb 
— but  then— -—then  I  had  to  paint  the 
whole  company,  and  bear  all  tiifir  abuse 
besides  for  not  making  some  ol^  the 
most  ill-looking  wretches,  perfect  A  pol- 
ios ;  but,  last  of  all,  I  was  sent  tor,  at  a 
quarter  to  seven,  to  lace  Dcsdemona's 
stays.  Start  not,  gentle  reader — my  fair 
Desdemona — she  "who  might  lie  by 
an  emperor's  side,  and  command  him 
tasks" — was  no  other  than  the  senior 
lieutenant  of  the  regiment,  and  who 
was  as  great  a  votary  of  the  jolly  god  as 
honest   Cassio   himself.     But   I   must 

hasten  on I  cannot  delay  to  recount 

our  successes  in  detail.  Let  it  suffice 
to  say,  that,  by  universal  consent,  I  was 
preferred  to  ^ean  ;  and  the  only  fault 
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tlie  nio^st  critical  4>bsci  vtr  t  ntiM  Uy  to 
the  reiireattiitatiL>ri  of  DestlfiiKma.  was 
a  ruttM-T  unliidvliko  lomlmss  tor  auHli*. 
IJiil,  wlutevet  little  tieairritsoiiractiu;* 
i{ii>!bt  have  cliipluvi^il,  wcr*^  s]Hrcdily 
JVji|r»>lteti  iu  a  c'luMiijiLipie  su|i|icr* 
Thi^rr  /  tnnk  the  hcid  nf  ihv  liiljle  ; 
sttjii,  ill  l.!itj  eujjtmiie  tn' ilie  uoblo  Moor, 

uixl  5«Mii^  s^^il-^^  till  I  tui^Hi  have  rx- 
ciaiajeil  willi  thhello  lii  li^'rl'',  *M*hait» 
was  eotim  aijaiii  T— antl  t  hi?lvnvc  I 
uwtf  ii»>  rver  I'e.n'h'ui^  th(*  hiriack  that 
u^hi  to  the  khid  olHci^b  of  Dusikfuotia, 
U'ho  cirnril  uic  lUo  ^reutrr  purl  of  the 
Wiiy  on  hi'f  back. 

'hie  Hi  it  wakhi^^  thontrlit^  of  the  wi^ht 
who  htis  iij(JnlL:^eti  civor-iiig:hU  nrjj  not 
u\ntini  the  tfti>^i  bbifiiiiful  of  (^xisieticc, 
mii\  rtntkiiuly  tht:  ilettgbt  U  not  iu- 
frea^ti  by  tiitr  ci»  »Sfio  isii(?>is  that  you 
aro  caliiMi  nii  tu  |Ik'.  di?<ch«ir'^e  uf  tUitit^s 
which  your  iV'\«^r.'it  [tiilseuiid  throbbiii;^ 
touiph'^  Ud*l  i.iiher  Ji^vt*  L'^euped,  My 
sk'tp  wiis  i\Mvn\y  lirokcn  i^i  upon  tlio 
juotuiuv;  ulb^rtht*  plnyjiy  u  '*  i ow-iiow- 
dow"*  beat  bf^iieLith  my  wiii<bm,  I 
j unified  luiiUly  trum  my  tteihund  lookenl 
out,  aiiil  thfjrt',  to  my  horior»  j>on'.eiv<jtl 
tljL^  ik^jr^ijii^nt  mider  ardis!.  It  win  one 
o\'  our  L'onf'mniled  coloutiVs  luoruMi;^ 
drdU  ;  uihI  ikicre  kit-  i^tumi  hioisdl' wltli 
ihu  poor  iitijotaut,  who  hid  been  up  all 
ni^^hr,  fthivfrln^  brside  hlin.  Sduic- 
two  or  llirt'ij  of  the  olfir.PTs  liad  «lc- 
scentb^d  ;  inul  lliL'  diuiri  uas  tiuw  suui- 
luoiiiu^'  rill!  i*ihei>»  .is  ii  beat  roiiivd  the 
barrdck-Sf|Uare,  I  ^aw  llu:re  wus  not  a 
moment  to  lo^e,  tiiiil  |»ioc*tedeii  to  dress 
witli  dt  dcsfMiub  ;  but,  to  my  misery, 
I  dt^covpred  every  ivhere,  uuihui<;  but 
tUeaiiical  robes  aud  deeor*ilkm& — theif 
Liy  a  splemUd  lurbau,  kiere  a  pwtr  oi 
1m<i>kiu — I  spauulci  jiiekei^lillereil  un 
one  tiible.  aud  a  jewi  ll<  d  scimitar  tin 
the  other.  At  I  i^t  i  ilet<  eled  my  **  rt> 
^^iaieuLal  smad-floliies,"  &r,  mo^t  i^^iio- 
ifiuiiuu^ly  lliriii^i  into  h  eorucr^  in  my 
Miitoiu  for  ujy  M  lorijtli  robe*  the  pie- 
Cediui^  cveuiaj^r.  I  drtssed  tuybelf  with 
ihti  speed  of  li^L^hiniiij^  ;  but  lis  I  pio- 
ceedud  iu  iiiy  oeeupati  uj — Lfuias  my 
annoy titiee  to  find  that  the  tinleL  taltle 
und  glass,  u\ ,  and  even  th(?  basiii- 
Ri.md,  hud  betii  reiuoved  to  the  dress- 
iusr^riXMn  nf  tUii  theatre  ;  aiid  my  sef- 
vant,  1  snfipode,  Ibllo^inu'^  his  muster^s 
eXHiiJpde.  was  loo  Up^y  to  remf^iuber 
to  bTini<  tlu'in  liaek  ;  so  lliat  I  was 
tmablc  to  pnicure  ttie  luxury  of  cold 
Water — for  now  not  a  mouieut  more  re- 
mained— the  drum  had  ceased,  und  the 
men  had  nil  f^Uv  n  iu.  TTastilv  drawinj^ 
on  luy  c  at,  1  put  on  mysbdko^aiid  buck- 


liujtr  on  my  belt  as  daiidy-Uke  m  ruigbi 
be,  iiiiFried  down  the  sinirs  to  the  bar- 
rack-yard. By  the  time  1  jrot  down, 
the  uien  were  drawu  up  tit  tine  ahmsr 
the  Hjikire  ;  while  the  actjutunt  wus 
pioeetdiiii^r  to  cxaiuiue  lh<4r  aceoulfe- 
nieuis,  &o,  ai4  he  parsed  do«u.  The 
eoioHfd  and  ttie  ofiicers  Wf  le  standin;;  in 
a  tT mp.  hot  not  c't»iiv('i*Tii^.  "Hie 
uTijirfr  tif  llir  coMiintmdinz  iifHrer  ap- 
pearrrl  iiiiti  to  eoutiuiie,  and  there  waa 
a  deitd  ^ilewcp  iwaintiiiiipd  en  both  side*. 
To  reaeh  the  *pot  where  they  Stood, 
1  had  to  pa«!j  alons*  ]iart  ot  the  line. 
In  doiiiL''  ^,  htnv  shall  1  eonvey  my 
aui.izeiuf^ut  M  the  face.i  tluit  met  me— 
a  ^enerdl  titter  ran  alon^  the  entire 
rank,  wlneh  uot  even  their  teiirs  for 
conjicqiieuees  seemed  able  to  rq»re&8— 
for  an  e'forL  on  the  part  of  iHuiiy«  to 
Btilie  the  lau^h,  ouly  endetl  iii  a  M\ 
louder  burst  of  merriuu^riL  1  luokeii 
to  the  far  side  of  the  yanl  for  an  expli^- 
nation,  bnt  liieie  wu9  nothing  tliere  to 
aeeoinit  for  it.  1  now  crossed  over  to 
where  theoifieerfc;  werf'^taudini;.  dcter* 
aiioin;:  in  uiy  (»wu  miutt  to  invi^li^tc 
the  oeeurreuee  ilioronj^bly,  when  free 
from  the  preseiiee  o|'  the  eolouel,  U» 
whom  any  representation  of  ill  condurt 
always  bruiijrht  a  ponishnieiit  fur  cx- 
eeedinLT  the  uieriis  of  the  ease.  Scarcely 
had  1  foriued  this  resolvei  wb^n  1 
rejched  the  ^ronp  of  office ra  ;  bnt  the 
moment  I  eame  near,  ouc  general  roar 
of  laughter  sulated  me, — the  like  t*f 
wbieb  I  never  lie  fore  heard*  I  looked 
down  at  my  eojitume,  expecting  to  dis- 
cover that,  iu  my  harry  to  dress,  I  had 
put  rm  gouie  of  ihe  garments  of 
Oi hello.  No  :  all  was  periectly  cor- 
reet,  I  waited  for  a  moment,  tiil  tlie 
iirst  byrst  <tf  their  merriment  over,  I 
sb  iuld  obtain  u  clue  to  the  je^U  But 
iheie  serruetl  uti  prospeet  of  this  ;  for 
Wi  I  stotal  patiently  before  theui,  their 
nnrth  upjieared  to   i acreage,      indeed 

poor  G -,  llie  senior  major,  ouc  of 

tin-  itrave^t  ujen  in  Eiiroj»e,  'uiighetl 
till  the  tears  ran  ilowu  hl»  cheeks;  and 
Buch  WHS  the  ctTect  upon  me,  thai  \ 
Wti6  induced  to  Lnifh  too — as  men  will 
souietiuie^,  frout  the  inftctious  nature 
of  that  ^tiauj^c  emotion.  But,  no 
sooner  did  [  do  this,  than  I  heir  fim 
knew  no  bounds,  and  some  almtist 
aci earned  aloud,  in  the  excess  of  their 
merrimoiit.  Just  at  this  instant  the 
colonel,  who  hafl  been  eXiimiuing  fi^omc 
of  the  men,  approached  our  gronp, 
and  advancing  with  an  air  of  evident 
di?<pleasuTe,  as  the  shouts  of  tuud 
laughter  continued,  came  near.  t 
turned  hastily  round,  tiud  toucliin(^  my 
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cap,  wished  bim  good  morning'*  Nev*?r 
shall  1  forget  the  Icxik  he  g-av*?  me.  If 
a  gtynce  couM  hnve  aniiihiliitod  any 
man,  that  wouhl  have  finished  me. 
Far  a  mnmetit  his  fuce  h^c^inie  purple 
with  rsAire*  \i\^  eye  was  aliiKjst  hid  be* 
itcatli  his  bent  Ivrow,  and  he  absolutely 
ehuok  with  passion. 

**Go,  iir/*  *aid  he,  at  length,  as  soon 
S»  he  wus  able  to  find  uUeriinci*  fi)r  \m 
w.inls;  **  Go,  sir,  to  your  qmirlers  ; 
and  lK>r<»re  yoti  leave  thim,  a  roiirl- 
marttAl  sU;ill  decide,  if  such  conriiiuetl 
insult  ro  yuur  cornintinding-  ciflicrr,  wur- 
mnls  vuur  name  being  in  the  *  Army 
List.* " 

•*  Whttt  tlie  devil  can  all  thi?  mean  I" 
1  snid,  in  a  half-whisper,  tiiriiiiiji  to  tin: 
otbrr^.  Bui  tiiere  they  stood,  iheir 
haudkerchitlii  to  thi'ir  mouths,  and 
evidently  choking  wiih  suppresaed 
laughter. 

•*  M«y  I  beg,  Colont  I  C — ^r  ^'M 

"To  your  quarters  Hr  r  roared  ihe 
Uttle  ntiin,  iu  tt\e  voice  of  a  liun.  And 
^ilh  a  haujihty  wave  of  his  hund.  pre- 
vented all  further  attempt  on  my  [lart 
to  »eck  explanation. 

*•  They're  all  mad,  every  man  of 
4hen»/'  I  muttered,  ai  I  betook  my  way 
lidovily  back  to  my  rooms^  amid  the 
vanie  evidences  of  mirtli  my  first  ap- 
peardnee  liad  excitf^d^ — winch  even  the 
col  oners  pre«enee^  feared  as  he  was, 
could  not  entirely  aubdue. 

With  tlic  air  of  a  martyr  I  trod 
heavily  up  the  stairs,  anti  euiercd  my 
quarters,  meditating  wiihin  myself  aw- 
ful schemes  for  veng-cance,  on  the  now 
open  tyranny  of  my  colonel  j  upon 
w  hom,  I  too,  in  my  honest  rcctitnde  of 
heart,  vowed  to  have  *a  ctiurt  raartiul/ 
1  threw  myself  upon  a  chair,  and  en- 
deavoured* to  recuncet  what  eireuin- 
itance  of  the  past  cVening  cou!d  have 
possibly  suggested  all  the  mirtli  in 
which  both  officers  and  men  seemed 
to  participate  equally  ;  but  nothing 
cotiid  I  remember  C4i])able  of  sdJving* 
the  mystery, — surely  the  cruel  virougs 
of  the*  manly  Utlicllo  were  no  laugh* 
ter-moving  subject. 

I  runjr  the  bell  hastily  for  ray  ser- 
vant    The  door  f^pened. — 

••  Stubbed,"  said  I,  "  are  you  aware" — 

I  had  only  got  so  far  in  my  ques- 
tion, when  my  servant,  one  of  i  he  mo?t 
discreet  of  men,  put  on  a  broad  grin, 
and  turned  dv\»y  towards  the  door  to 
hide  his  face. 

**  What  the  devil  does  this  meari  ?" 
«4id  1,  stamping  with  passion  ;  he  is 
%%  hw^d  lU  the   lest,     **  Siubbe*,"  miil 


this  I  fpoke  with  the  most  grave  and 
s*^vere  tone,  "  What  is  the  meuning  of 
this  iiisohMice  ?" 

*'0h,  sir,**  said  the  man,  "oh,  captain, 
surf'lyr  you  ilid  not  uppciir  on  partide 
witii  thiit  face?"  And  then  he  burst 
into  a  fit  of  tlie  rii<»st  unconironable 
laughter. 

Like  lightning  a  horrid  douht  shot 
acruf-s  my  mind  f  fpniny:  over  to  the 
dres?ing-gl;is3,  whielj  liad  been  re* 
placed,  and  oh  !  hmror  of  horrors  I 
there  1  stond  us  black  as  tlie  King  of 
Aj^hantee.  The  eiirsed  i\y^  which  I 
held  put  ^n  lor  Othclh»  1  hud  never 
washed  off, — and  ihere,  with  a  hu^'-e 
bear-skin  «huko,  nod  vk  p;iir  of  bluck, 
bujihy  vvhigkcr«i,  shone  my  huge,  black, 
and  polish  d  visage,  j^lowering  at  itself 
in  the  h.Hjkiiig-gl.iss. 

My  fir?<t  impulse,  alYer  amazement 
iutfl  A  little  3  lib  girled,  wLtfi  to  luu^jh  im- 
moderately ;  in  this  1  was  joined  hv 
Stubbcs,  who,  feeling  th^it  his  mirth 
was  participated  in,  irave  Ihtl  vent  to  his 
ri^iljility.  And,  indei  d,  a?*  I  stood  be- 
fiire  the  gliis^,  grinning  from  ear  to 
ear,  I  IVIt  vi  ry  little  .surprise  thiit  my 
jniiying  in  the  laughter  of  my  brother 
f»rticer!=,  a  short  tiuie  be  I  ore  ^  had  caused 
an  increase  of  their  mernment*  I  threw 
myself  upon  u  sofa,  and  absolutely 
lat]ght)d  till  my  sides  iiched,  when,  the 
door  opening,  the  adjutant  made  his 
appearance.  Pie  looked  for  a  moment 
at  me,  then  at  Stubbes,  and  then  burst 
out,  him^cU^  as  loud  as  either  of  us.^^ 
When  he  liad  at  length  recovered 
himself,  he  wiped  his  face  with  bis 
handkerchief,  nod  said»  with  as  much 
gravity  as  the  conset|uences  seemed  to 
warrant  : — 

"  JJot,  my  dear  Lnrrequer,  this  will 
be  a  seriouH — a  devilish  serious  affair, 
Yoi»  know  what  kind  of  man  Colonel 
C  is ;  and  you  are  aware,  t,oo,  you 

are  not  one  of  his  prime  Ikvorite*:.  He 
is  firmly  convinced  that  yon  intended 
to  insult  him,  and  nothing  will  con- 
vince him  to  the  contrary.  We  told 
him  how  ii  must  have  oecurrcd,  but  he 
will  listen  to  m>  e3t]danaEion.*' 

1  thought  for  one  seeond  before  I 
replied.  My  mind,  with  the  prEuti^^ed 
rapidity  of  an  old  campaiiLnier^  took  in 
all  the  prm  and  tx)us  of  the  case.  1 
saw  at  a  gbnce,  It  were  better  to  brave 
the  anger  of  the  colonel,  ecpme  in  what 
shape  it  might,  thju  be  tiie  laughing 
stock  of  I  he  mess  tiir  life,  and  with  a 
face  of  the  greatest  gravity  and  solf- 
posses^ion,  snid, 

I*  WpU,  adjnrant,  the  colotiel  is  right. 
l(  wj»  no  miHuk  •  !     Vou  know  1  smt 
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him  lickets  yesterdJoy  for  the  theatre. 
Wellr  he  relumetl  thi^m.  Tliis  liiil  not 
annoy  mc,  but  on  t>ne  accoiijit,  1  bad 
made  (\  wuger  with  Alderman  Gulkblc, 
thiit  tlie  colonel  should  see  me  in 
Otliello — what  was  to  be  iloiic  ? — 
Doi»*t  you  see  now,  there  was  only  one 
course*  and  I  took  i(.  old  boy,  aud  have 
won  my  ijtit !"' 

^  And  lost  your  commission  for  a 
d^jzen  tif  iimmjtiigiie,  I  ^uppose,'^  said 
ihe  atljiitdint. 

**  Never  mind,  my  dear  fellow,"  1  re- 
plied ;  **  I  shall  a:et  out  ot'tloB  s€raj>e  aa 
I  have  dimt*  nmny  uthers."* 

^*  Btjt  wluit  do  yon  intent!  doinir  ?** 

**  Oil,  i**to  tliatV'  Bmd  I,  "  1  i*hall  of 
eonrse,  wait  on  the  eolnnel  iinmedi- 
Qlely  ;  prciend  to  bitn  tlrdt  it  was  a 
mere  hlundiT,  li«*io  the  innttention  of 
my  BLTvmit — ^h.ind  over  StuUbc^  to  the 
ptnviTS  thtit  jinnbh,  (here  the  poor 
iellow  winced  a  little),  and  make  niy 
peace  ns  well  as  I  can.  Btit,  adjutarkt, 
mind,'' said  I,  "and  give  the  real  ver- 
sion to  all  our  fellows,  and  tell  them  to 
make  tt  public  as  mueh  wb  they  please/' 

**  Never  fear,"  said  he,  as  he  leit  the 
Troom  still  lantrhing,  *'  they  shall  all 
know  the  tine  story  ;  but  1  wish  with 
all  my  heart  you  were  well  out  of  it." 

1  now  tost  uo  time  in  makinj^  my 
toilrtj  ami  presented  myself  at  the 
coloriers  t]uarters.  It  is  no  pleasure  to 
me  to  recount  these  pasfiagea  in  my 
life,  in  which  I  have  had  to  bewr  the 
**  proud  nun's  contumely."  1  shall 
theretbre  merely  tdjserve,  that  after  a 
very  hmg- interview,  the  colom  I  accept- 
ed my  apologie?,  and  we  parted. 

Before  a  week  plapsicd^the  story  had 
gone  fur  and  nciir  j  every  dnmer  table 
in  Cork  had  lanyfhed  at  it*  As  for  me, 
I  attained  immorlal  honor  for  my  tact 
and  courac:e.  Poor  GullaWe  readily 
agreed  to  favour  the  story^  and  ^ave 
us  a  dinner  as  the  lo^t  \ni^er^  and  the 
colonel  was  so  unniercilully  quiized  on 
the  Bubject^and  such  broad  allusions  to 
Ins  buioff  humhu;,^u:ed  were  given  in  the 
CuTk  papers,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
Tipgofiate  a  chatige  of  quarters  with  an- 
other lefjiment,  to  ifet  out  of  the  conti- 
nual jestiojf,  and  in  less  than  a  month 
wo  marched  to  Limerick,  to  relicvCi 
as  it  was  reported,  the  !)th,  ordered  for 
foreign  service*  but,  in  reality,  only  to 
relic ve  Lienl.-Colonel  C\,  quizzed  be- 
yioud  eiidnraucct 


However,  if  the  colonel  had  fteemed 

to  forgive,  he  did  not  tbrgej,  for  the 
very  second  w  eek  of  our  arrival  in 
Llmerirk,  I  received  one  muming  at 
my  breakfast  table,  the  fullowing-  brief 
note  from  our  adjutant : 

*t  My  dear  LoaiiEQtJEH — TUe  colooel 
has  received  orders  to  despatch  two  com* 
pauies  to  some  remote  part  oi'  th<*  coquIj 
Clare,  as  you  ha Vti  'dune  the  state  tome 
service/  y<iu  are  selected  for  the  beautU 
ful  town  of  Kilrush,  where,  to  «»e  the 
eulogistic  language  of  Ihe  geograpliy 
book*!,  '  ther«  is  a  food  harbour  and  a 
market  plentifully  supplied  with  fish.'  J 
have  jujit  heard  of  the  kind  intention  in 
Btore  lor  you>  and  losa  no  time  in  letting 
you  know, 

God  give  yon  a  good  deliverance  from 
the  *'  garcons  Ulancs,"  m  the  Monktur 
calls  the  wlnteboys»  and  believe  me  ev^- 
yours, 

**  Chahleb   CuftZON.'* 

I  had  scar ccly  twice  read  over  the 
adjutaut's  epistle,  when  I  received  an 
otlidid  notiheation  from  the  colonel 
directing  me  to  proceed  to  KifruaK 
then  and  there  to  afford  all  airi  aud 
a^^si stance  in  supp resiling  illicit  distilla* 
tion^when  called  on  for  that  purpose  j 
and  other  ifimilar  duties  too  agreeable 
to  rccapilulate*  Alas!  aJas!  **  Otbcllo'i 
occu|jaiion*'  was  indeed  gone  I  The 
next  morning'  at  sun-rise  saw  me  on 
my  march,  with  what  appearance  of 
gaiety  I  could  mut^ter*  but  in  reality 
very  much  chopfullen  at  my  banbh* 
ment,  and  invoking  sundry  things  upon 
the  devoted  head  of  the  coloneU 
which  he  would  by  no  meatia  coni^ider 
as  "  blessings." 

How  short-sighted  are  we  mortals, 
xvhether  enjoying  all  the  pomp  aud 
state  of  royalty,  or  marching  like  roy* 
self  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  bis 
Majesty's  4-th. 

Little,  indeed,  did  I  anticipate  that 
the  Siberia  Hancicd  1  was  condemned 
to,  should  turn  otii  the  hapfdest  quArter» 
my  fates  ever  threw  me  into  ;  but  thia, 
including  as  it  does,  one  of  the  most 
important  events  of  my  life,  1  reserve 
for  another  chapter. 

**  What  is  that  place  called*  ser- 
geant ?" 

*•  Bnn ratty  Castle,  sir.** 

**  Where  do   we  breakfast  ?" 

•*  At  Clare  Island,  sir  V 

**  March  away,  boys  T* 
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For  a  %vcek  after  my  arrival  ut  Kil- 
rush,  my  life  wus  one  of  the  most 
dreary  monotony.  The  rain^  which 
had  begun  to  fdll  »s  I  left  Limerick, 
continued  to  descend  in  torrents*  und 
1  touad  myself  a  close  jjnsoiier  in  the 
sanded  parlour  of  *'mine  Inn."  At  no 
time  would  Ruch  "  durtuic<?  vile"'  have 
been  agreeable ;  but  iiqw,  when  I  coii' 
trasteffil  with  nil  1  had  lel\  behind,  aX 
bead -qu art  erSi  it  w^s  ubBolutety  mad- 
deuiu^.  The  pleasant  loiin|j:e  in  ihe 
morning,  the  social  mess,  and  ihe 
iigreeuble  evening  party,  were  all  ex- 
changed for  a  frhort  juonienade  of 
fourtccD  feet  in  one  direction,  and 
twelve  iu  the  other,  snch  being  the  ac- 
curate measurement  of  my  **sulun  a 
manger.^  A  chicken,  with  legs  as 
blue  as  a  Highlander's  in  \\  inter,  lor  my 
dinner  ;  and  the  hours  that  all  Chris- 
tian mankind  were  devoting  lo  pk'a- 
fiaol  intercourse,  and  agreeable  chit- 
chat, spent  in  beating  tliat  dead  niarth 
to  time,  "  The  Devil's  Tattoo/'  upon 
my  ricketty  table,  and  Ibrmin^-,  be- 
tween whiles,  sundry  valorous  rfsohi- 
lions  to  reform  my  life,  and  *•  eschew 
aack  and  loose  compuny.'* 

My  front-window  looked  out  upon  a 
long,  stragglings  ill-puved  street,  with 
\u  due  pniportion  of  mud-heups^  and 
duck-pools ;  the  houses  on  either  side 
were,  fur  the  most  part,  dingy-looking 
edifices,  with  half-doors,  and  such  pre- 
tension to  being  shops  as  a  quart  of 
meftl,  or  salt,  displayed  in  the  window, 
confers  ;  or  sometimes  two  tohflcco- 
pipes,  placed  "sal tier- wise,*'  woukl  ap- 
pear the  only  vendible  article  in  the 
establish  menL  A  more  wrrlched, 
gloomy-looking  picture  of  wo-begone 
poverty  1  never  beheld. 

If  1  turned  for  consolation  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  my  eyes  fell  upon 
the  dirty  yard  of  a  dirty  inn,  the  half- 
Ihatched  cowshed,  where  two  famished 
auimalfi  mourned  their  hard  fate, — 
"chewing  ihe  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter 
faiic^v  ;"  the  chaise,  the  yellow  post 
cltaisc,  once  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
establishment,  now  stood  reduced  from 
its  wheels,  and  igimminioutly  degraded 
to  n  hen-house  :  on  the  grass-grown 
f^of  a  cock  had  taken  his  stand,  with 
an  air  of  protective  patronage  to  the 
feathered  inliabitants  beneath  : 

*'  To  wbaii  bwi«  uim  mu«t  ive  come  &t  lajit*** 

That  chaise,  which  once  had  conveyed 
M\t   blooming   bridc^   all  blushes  and 


tendernes!*,  and  the  hjppy  groom,  on 
their  honeymoon  visit  to  Ballybunnion 
and  its  ronmntic  cuvcs,  or  to  the 
gigantic  cUtl's  and  sea-girt  shore  of 
Mo|^her  ;  or  with  more  steady  psjce  and 
becoming  grauiy  had  borne  along  the 
"gning  judge  of  assise'" — was  now  be- 
come a  lying-iu  hospital  for  fowl,  and 
a  nursery  for  chickens.  Fallen  as  1  was 
myself  from  ni^v  high  estate^,  it  afforded 
me  a  species  oi  malicious  satisliiciion  to 
coiitenifflate  tliese  s*id  reverses  of  for- 
tune ;  und  1  verily  believe — for  on  such 
slight  foundtition  otir  greatest  resolves 
are  built — thut  if  ihe  rain  had  con- 
liiiued  a  week  longer,  1  should  have 
become  a  nds^mthropist  for  life.  I 
made  tnany  empiiriea  from  tny  land- 
lady as  to  the  society  of  the  place,  but 
the  answers  I  received,  only  led  to 
greater  despondence*  My  predecessor 
here,  it  seemed,  had  been  an  otiiccr  of 
a  veteran  baibdioii,  with  a  wife,  ami 
thiit  amount  of  children  which  is 
algebraically  expressed  by  an  X  (mean- 
ing an  unknown  quantity.)  He,  good 
man,  in  his  two  years'  sojourn  fiere, 
had  been  much  more  solicitous  about 
his  ow  n  a ffai rs  t h an  m a k i  ug acq u ai n ta ti c e 
with  his  neighbours  \  and  at  last  the  few 
persons  who  hiid  been  in  the  hubit  tjf 
cal I ingou  the** officer/' gave  up  the  prac- 
tice \  and  as  there  were  no  }  oung  ladies 
to  retresh  Pa*e  memory  on  the  mailer, 
they  soon  forgot  completely  that  such 
a  person  existed— and  to  this  hajjpy 
oblivion,  I  Harry  LorTfquer,succecned, 
and  was  thus  left  without  benefit  of 
clergy  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Mrs. 
Healy  of  ihe  Burton  Arms. 

As  during  the  inundation  which 
deluged  the  whole  country  around  1  was 
unable  lo  stir  from  the  house,  1  enjoyed 
abniidant  oppoilunity  of  cultivatiugthe 
accjuaintance  of  uiy  hostess,  ami  it  is 
but  lair  that  niy  reader,  wlm  has 
journeyed  so  far  with  me,  should  have 
an  inlroduciion, 

Mrs,  Healy,  the  sole  proprietor  of 
the  "  Burton  Arms,"  was  of  some  Hve 
and  fifty-— *' or  by V  lady/'  three  score 
ytars,  of  a  rubicond  and  h^ile  com- 
plexion ;  and  though  her  short  neck 
and  corpulent  figure  ini^^ht  have  set 
her  dow^n  as  **  doubly  huztirdous,"  she 
looked  a  good  life  fur  rn.iny  years  to 
come.  In  height  and  breadth  she 
roost  nearly  resembled  a  eus(^ar-hog$- 
head^  whose  rolling-|>Jtchin^'-  motion, 
when  trundled  along  on  edge,  sha 
CJiiulatcd  hi  her  gait^     To  the  ungaiiu- 
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lluese  of  her  figure  her  mode  t)f  dress- 
ings not  a  little  contributed.  She  usu^ 
ally  wore  a  thick  linsey-wolsey  gown^ 
filth  enormoiif  pockets  on  either  side, 
autJ,  like  Nora  Cmriii's.  ttctrt^iuly  re- 
flecteii  no  uiitiue  restriction  upon  her 
chitrtiwi,  but  lefl 

Tfi  tinic  or  swrelJ  -m  ht'Hyen  ph-awn/* 

I  Her  fcpt^ — ye  god  a !  such  feet — were 

l«ppart']lcd    in    listoii     elippeis,     over 

[frhich   ihe    upholstery  of    her   ancles 

Idrac^MnSKd,    dnd     coinplt-trly     relieved 

fthe  mind    of  the  spectator  ns   lo   (he 

rfuperineninberit    vveiu'ht    lieini^  dispro- 

M>ortioneAi  to  the  sop[nirt,     1  remember 

FWeM    my    lis  at    imprcSMun    on    sciing' 

Ithose  feet  and  amies  rnpciTsiiig  upon  a 

■♦traw  Ibot'Stodv   wltile    che  look    her 

faftpmooTi  dose,  und  1  vvoTnleri^d  within 

f  tnysrUt  if  clepbunis  were  liable  to  the 

pout.     There  are  lew  countenances  in 

the  world,   that  if  wij^liinj;  to  convey 

Mn  idea  of.  we  cnnn  tt  refet  to  sointf  wt41 

known    Fittndu«T<l,  ajid  rhns  not  hi  n^^'  is 

more  cnrnmonthun  to  In^ar  cotiipiirinjuiis 

|i*ith  '*  Vulerin-Venus^-Nieudeiiius*'  w^d 

I  the  like  ;  but  in  the  pre-ent  case  1  urn 

|tt>ta!ly  at  a    lo<i«    for    any    thinjf    re- 

lienibiing  the  fuce  of  the  worthy  Mrs. 

[Henly,  ejtccpt  it  be,  pprhnp;!,  ihnt  nM»st 

Ivneient  ami  sour  visage  wt?  n^td  to  *ce 

lupon  old  rircnlar  iron  rappers  Ibrnierly 

|*^thev  make  notie  of  tht^in  now — tlie 

only  ffiffdrence  being:,  thai  Mrs.  Healy's 

iio»e  bud    no    ring'   through   it — I  am 

almost   ttmpted   to  add  **morc*s   the 

Such  was   she  in  ihe  tleah— -would 

that    1  conbl  any  she  Wris  more  fastii* 

lliiiting  in   the  jipirit  ; — ^tnit  alus  truths 

"from  which  1  neviT  may  «lepMrt  in  these 

(•*  my  confessions/^  constrains  uie  to  ac» 

Jltnov  Ic!iJg  •  the  reverse.     Most  perstjiis 

|ln  ih^s  miserable  world  of  ours   have 

Dme    prevailin;:,    predominyiting    cha- 

acter(>tie,    wbleb    n-sotilly    g^ives    the 

tuncandi  cnhmrttj  all  tlicir  thnn^iitssrid 

aetions   forming  what  we  denominate 

leniperament  ;    this  we   see   actnatingr 

them  now  niori',iiowk'9e,Hnd  sometimes 

beeonnnnr    il  m'St   dormiinl— so    little 

does   it  seem  to    exert  its    hiHtJrnce» 

•Sot  so  with  her  of  whtnn  I  have  bt-en 

•peaking — ^h*   had    but   one    passion, 

*bnt  like   Aaron'^  rod  it  swallowed  up 

evriy  cither,  and  that  was  to  scoht,  and 

fthnsp.  all  wlvoni  hard  fate  had  brotio^ht 

within    the    unfortnntite  limits   of  her 

tyranny.     The  Knglish  language,  com- 

.  prehen^ive  us  it  is,attbrded  wA  epithets 

l«trong  en  >u;;h  for  her  wrath,  and  *ho 

sought  among  the  more  classic  beauties 

of  her  tiitivc  Irish  such  additional  ones 


as  served  her  need,  and  with  this  hf| 
alliance  of  tongues,  she  had  been 
years  long,  the  dread  and  terror  of | 
entire  village, 

**  The  (tawning  of  mom,  tli«wdAr*lJs!ht  ilnki 
ay,  and  even  the  night^s  dull  hourvi 
It  was  said»  too,  found  her  labour* 
ing  in  her  congenial  (x-eupation — and 
wiiile  tlins  she  continued  to  **  scold  atid 
grow  fat,"  her  Imi,  once  a  popular  aad 
frequented  one,  became  gradually  let! 
and  Iciis  frequented,  and  the  dragon  of 
the  Rhine^fells  did  not  more  eft  actu- 
ally Irty  waste  the  terrirory  around  htm, 
than  did  the  evil  influence  of  her  tongue 
spread  desolation  and  ruin  around  lipr. 
Her  Inn,  i\t  I  be  lime  of  uiy  visit,  h^d 
not  been  troubled  with  even  a  passing 
ttdveller  for  months  long  ;  and,  indee-d, 
if  I  had  any,  even  the  least  fur«'know- 
IcA^G  of  the  character  of  my  ho*ile.*«, 
its  privacy  should  have  still  remained 
uniiivaded  for  some  time  longer. 

I  had  not  been  many  hours  installed 
when  I  got  a  spt  cimen  of  her  powers ; 
and  before  the  first  week  was  over,  io 
constant  and  unremitting  were  hrr 
labtjur^  in  thi>i  wny,  that  I  have,  upon 
the  occasion  of  a  slighi  lull  in  the 
storm,  ocea<ii(>ned  by  her  falling  asleep, 
aeloaliy  left  my  room  to  enquire  if  any- 
thing luid  gcitie  wrong,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  miller  i*  said  to  awake  it 
the  mill  stoffs,  I  trust  I  have  said 
enough  to  move  the  reader's  pity  and 
eornpasatun  to  my  situation — one  mote 
miserable  it  is  dlHicult  to  conceive. 
It  may  be  tliought  that  much  might  be 
done  uy  management,  ami  that  a  slight 
exercise  of  the  favourite  Whig  plan  of 
conciliation,  mi^ht  uvaih  Nothing  of 
llie  kind— she  was  proof  airainst  qU 
such  arts;  and  what  wad  still  worse, 
there  was  no  subject,  no  possible  cir- 
cnnifitance,  no  matter,  pa?t,  present.  Of 
to  com*',  that  she  could  not  wind  by 
her  diabolical  ingenuity  into  some 
cause  of  otFence — and  then  came  the 
qidek  transition  to  in^-tant  nunishment 
Thus  my  apparently  harmless  enquiry 
as  to  the  society  of  the  neighbourhood 
Puggesicul  to  her — a  wish  on  iixy  part 
to  make  acqtiaintance — therefore  Xo 
dine  out — thcrefi^rc  not  to  dine  ftt 
home — consequently  to  escape  paying 
half-a-crown  and  devounng  a  chicken- 
therefore  to  di* fraud  her,  and  to  he- 
have,  as  she  would  herself  observe, 
**  like  a  beggarly  «cullion  with  his  four 
K  hi  dings  a^ay  setting  up  for  a  genlle- 
roan^  Ac. 

-  By  a  quiet  and  Job-like  endurance 
of  all  manner  of  taunting  suspicions 
mud   unmerited  sarcasmf^  to   wl^ich 
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daily  boon  me  more  reconciled,  I  a^/So- 
lutely  b«'Cdi]ie  aliuoiit  u  favourite  ;  and 
lietbre  llie  lir^t  nioinb  of  my  banish* 
mctit  exjiired,  liLid  gut  ibt^  length  of 
an  itivituiion  to  tea  in  lier  own  snug- 
gery— an  honour  never  kno^n  to  be 
liestuwcd  on  any  beforr,  with  the  4'x- 
ccption  of  FalVicr  Miilttchi  Breni>an, 
hcf  ^bostly  adviser  ;  and  even  br ^  it  is 
Stfid,  never  venturt^d  vu  soeh  ati  ii|>* 
|>ro&imaiii>n  to  inlimaey  nnlil  he  was, 
lu  Rihujsh  phrase,  "  liulf  g^erfiAved/' 
thereby  uitaiiiiiLj  more  than  half  iip\v. 
From  time  to  titne  t litis  [  b'arned  from 
my  hosteM  sueh  p^irticubrs  of  the 
couutry  and  its  iuhdbiturjts  a*  1  was 
desirous  of  hearin,r  ;  tiiid  amiitig^  other 
matters,  fhe  gave  me  an  aeeniiiit  of  the 
gTCUt  landed  prt>|irietor  liimseir,  Lord 
Cullooliy,  who  was  daily  eitpeeled  at 
h.&  seat,  within  some  ii»le!i  of  Kilrnsh, 
at  the  isame  time  i:issunii<4^  me  that  I 
need  not  be  tookiot?  so  *'  pleased  and 
corrni^  ont  my  whiskers" — "  that  they'd 
ucver  tiike  the  ir-iuljle  of  ij-kin^  even 
the  name  of  me,"  This,  thougli  lo'ilhcr 
very  eotirt*^oii?^,noralti)p^ether  flatterinif 
to  listen  tu,  wm  no  mure  tbLiii  I  hatl 
»Ir<*Mdy  li'arnod  IVorn  some  brother 
officers  who  knew  this  quarter,  and 
who  in  formed  me  that  the  Earl  of 
Ciillonby,  though  only  \isiliiig  hia 
lri«h  estates  every  three  or  tour  yeiir?, 
never  look  the  »h^hte<t  nohte  of  any 
of  the  military  in  his  nriglihmtrhond, 
nor,  indeed,  did  he  naix  with  the 
eountry  gentry — e«mfitiitig  hini?e]f  to 
his  own  fainify,  or  the  guests,  who 
usually  ueeompindt'd  him  from  England, 
and  remained  during^  his  few  weeks' stay* 
My  impression  oi  his  lordship  wns 
Ihercfoic  not  calculated  to  eh*  er  my 
solitude  by  any  prt>«pLCt  of  Ins  render- 
in*  it  lij[^hien 

The  earl's  family  consisted  of  her 
ladyship*  hji  only  Son,  nesirly  of  age, 
and  two  daiifj;htrrs  ;  the  elili-it,  Lady 
Jane,  had  the  roputation  of  being  ex- 
tremt'ly  beautiful ;  and  I  remeuibered 
when  she  came  out  in  Lonilim,  only 
the  year  befor*%  hearing-  nothing  but 

{•raises  of  the  graee  and  elegance  of 
ler  manner,  united  to  the  most  classic 
licauty  of  her  fiice  and  figure.  *The 
coiid  daughter  was  some  years 
Outiger,  and  said  to  be  ulao  very 
iudsome ;  but  as  yet  she  had  not 
_een  brought  into  society.  Of  ilie 
"(Min»  Lord  Kiikee,  I  only  heard  that 
he  had  been  a  very  gay  ft- 1  low  at 
Oxford,  w^a*  much  iiked,  and  had  but 
«inaM  sympathy  with  the  ultra  cic lu- 
ll vc  notions  of  the  rest  of  his  fiiinily, 
^ho  au4,'urcd  but  ill  of  hitn  froji  what 


they  denominated  **  hia  taste  for  losing 

I    ♦* 
cid^te. 

Such  wcretlie  chief  particulars  I  ob- 
tained of  my  neighboors  and  which  I 
shoutd  nnt  tr.ive  been  so  circninstantial 
in  naiint;  down,  if  they  hud  not 
snliset^nently  occupied  true,  at  kMSt  one 
important  page  m  my  hi«tiiiry. 

AtWr  siutuc  v^c<;'kH  elo-e  eoiilim  ment, 
whiuh,  judging  fruin  uiy  feelings  atone, 
I  should  have  conn  Led  as  many  yearn, 
1  LMgcrly  scizi^d  the  opportunity  *>f  the 
tirst  glunpse  of  i^iinsliiue  to  ui.ike  a 
slmrt  excursion  along  tlie  const  ;  I 
ataited  earh  iu  the  mtmiing,  ami  aftor 
a  long  stridl  along  the  bold  headlands 
of  Kilkee,  was  rt-'liiriiing  laie  in  the 
evening  to  uiy  ludj^i^gs.  My  ptith 
lay  across  a  nihl^  lileak  moor,  dotted 
witli  h»w  eluTiips  of  lutzv,  and  nut  pre- 
st^ntiFig  iMi  iinv  side  the  least  trace  of 
habituttoiK  in  wuiiing  throiufh  the 
tioigled  bushes,  tny  dog  "  Monehe'' 
starteil  a  hare  ;  and  utter  a  run  ^'sharp, 
iihort,  and  deeisive/'  killed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  little  gleu  some  hundred 
yitrda  olf. 

1  was  just  pEitting  my  dog,  and  ex* 
a  mining  the  piixe,  when  J  heard  a 
cruckling  amtnjg  the  low  boshes  near 
me ;  ami,  on  looking  op,  perceived, 
about  twenty  paces  distant,  a  short, 
thick  *et  man,  whose  fustian  JHcket 
and  leaihiiin  gaiters  at  once  pio- 
n  on  need  him  the  game  keeper  j  he 
stood  leajiirig  upon  his  gon,  quietly 
awaiting,  as  it  seemed,  for  any  move- 
ment on  my  part  before  he  interfered. 
With  one  glance  1  detected  how  mat- 
ters stood^  atid  immediiitely  adopting 
iny  usual  policy  of  **  taking  the  bull 
by  the  horns,"'  called  out,  in  a  tone  of 
very  sotiicitnt  authoriiy, 

"  i  say,  my  mun,  are  you  his  lord- 
ship's game  kecfiur  ?" 

Takiug  off  lii?i  hat,  the  nmn  ap- 
pmached  me,  and  very  res[»ccl fully 
inf  >ranfd  me  that  he  was* 

**  Well,  I  hen."  said    1,  **  present  this 

hare  to  his  h»rd<hip  with  my  rc-pects 

here  is  my  card,  mid  say  1  shall  be 
must  happy  to  wait  on  hint  in  the 
morning  and  explain  the  eireniitstunce/' 
The  mall  took  the  card,  and  seemed 
for  some  moments  undecidrd  how  to 
act  ;  he  seemed  to  think  thut  probably 
he  miglit  be  illtrealing  a  friend  of  his 
lordsjhip's  if  he  rehiscil  ;  and  on  the 
other  hund  might  be  merely  "jockied" 
by  some  bnld-fdced  poacher*  Meun- 
wliile  1  whistled  my  dog  elo-^e  up,  and, 
humming  an  air  with  great  ajtpearance 
of  indilleience,  stepped  out  liomeward. 
B^'  this  piece  of  presence  of  mind  1 
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saved  poor  **  Mejuche  ;*  for  I  saw  at  a 
glance  that  with  true  grame  keeper's 
law  he  had  been  destined  to  death  ihe 
moment  he  had  committed  the  offence. 
The  lol lowing  morning^^  as  I  sat  at 
breakfast,  meditating'  upon  the  events 
'of  the  fireoediii^r  day,  and  nol  exactly 
deteriiiified   liow    to   act,    whether    to 
unte  to  his  lordship  exftbining^  how 
|.the    n^attcr   orcyrred,   or  call  person- 
Jly,  a  loud  ratthng  on  the  pavement 
ircw  me  to   the    window.      As  the 
house  Riood  at  the  end  of  a  street  [ 
fcconld  not  see  in  the  direction  the  ooii^c 
{camei  bvit  as  I  li^^tetlOli,  a  very  hand- 
come  tundein  turned  the  corner  of  the 
Luarmsv  strei-t,  and  came  aK»n^  towards 
|4Kc   hotel   at   a   loni;,   sling    irot;   the 
|ih<*rses  were  dark  ehej$tnut.s  well  match- 
ed, und  showing  a  deal  of  hlood.     The 
iimaue  was  a  dark  dnih,  with  black 
ihtfels  ;  the   harness  all  of  tlie  smne 
f^eolor.      The  whole  turn  ont — und    1 
Iwa*!  an  amateur  of  that  sort  of  thing — 
til  as  perfect  t  tht  driver,  for  I  come  to 
liiin  last,  as  ho  was  the  last  1  looked 
lat,   Wd&  a   fa>hiuncible  loiiking^  youitgf 
eilow,  ]>laiiiH',  hut  knou  ingly,  dressed, 
ind  evideniiy  handling  the  ''ribbons*' 
like  m\  experient'ud  w  htp. 

After  bringing^  his  na^jrs  op  to  the 
Jjnn  door  in  v<ry  preti)  style,  lie  jar>*ve 
Ltbe  reins  to  his  servant  and  got  down. 
"►B*:lore  I  was  wvll  aware  of  it  the  door 
iof  my  room  opened,  and  the  genileman 
kentcrf  d  wiih  a  certain  easy  air  of  good 
^breeding,  and  saying;, 

**  Mr  Lorrequer  1  preHume'* — intro- 
^duccd  himself  as  Lord  Kilkee. 

I  immi'diateiy  opened  the  conversa- 

Flion  by  an  apology  for  my  dog*s  mis- 

^condoct  on  the  day  before,  and  assured 

his  lordship  that  1  knew  the  value  of  a 

liare  in   a   bunting:  country,  and   was 

j  really  sorry  for  the  cireuiustance. 

Then  I  must  say,"  replied  his  lord- 
jifhipi  "  Mr,  Lorreqiicr  h  the  only  per- 
son who  regrets  the  mutter ;  for  nu<|  it 
^l»ol  been  for  this,  it  is  morr  than  pro* 
ibable  we  should  never  have  kuowa  %ve 
ln'f^re  &o  nciir  neighbours  ;  in  fact,  tio- 
rtliing  could  equal   our  arnu7.ement  at 
f  hearing'  you  were  pluying:   the  *  Soli* 
I  tail  e'  down    here.      You    mu^t   have 
bund  it  dreadfully  heavy,  *und  have 
houg'ht  us  downright  savag^cs.'      But 
hen   I  must  expluin  to  you,  that  my 
atbcr  has  made  some  *  rule  absolute' 
Hbout  visiting-  when  down  here.     And 
Abough  1  know  youll  not  consider  it  a 
eampliment,  yet  1  can  assure  you  there 
is   nut   another    man    I    know   of,  be 
wtiuld  pay  altention   to  but    yourself. 
He  made  two  cflbrts  to  get  here  this 


morning',  but  the  gout  '  would  not  be 
denied/  and  so  he  deputed  a  most  in* 
ferior  'diplomate  i*  ami  now  will  you 
let  me  return  with  some  character  from 
ray  first  ntission,  and  inform  my  friends 
that  you  will  dine  with  us  today  at 
seven — a  mere  lamily  party  ;  but  make 
your  arrangements  to  stop  all  night  ami 
tomorrow  j  we  shall  find  some  work 
for  my  friend  there  on  the  hearth  — 
what  do  you  call  hiui,  Mr*  LorrequerK* 

"  *  Mouche' — come  here,  *  Moucbe."* 

**  Ah  '  Mouche,  come  here,  my  fine 
fellow — a  splendid  dog  indeed — very 
tall  for  a  tltorough-bred ;  and  now 
you'll  not  forget  seven,  *  temps  milt- 
taire/  and  so,  sans  adieu*** 

And  with  these  words  his  lord- 
ship shook  me  heartily  bv  the  hand  ; 
anil  before  two  minutes  had  elapseil, 
had  wrapped  his  box  coat  once  more 
across  him,  and  was  rouud  the  comer. 

I  looked  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
again  silent  street,  and  was  almost 
templed  to  believe  1  was  in  a  druam, 
so  rapidly  had  the  precr diui?  moments 
passed  over ;  and  so  surpmed  %i'us  ( 
to  find  that  the  proud  Earl  of  Callonby, 
who  ntjver  did  the  *' civil  thing'*  any 
where,  should  think  proper  to  pay 
attention  to  a  poor  ensign  in  a 
marching  regiment,  whose  only  claim 
on  his  acquaintance  was  the  suspi- 
cion of  poaching  ou  his  miuior.  I  re- 
pealed over  ami  o%'er  all  his  lordi.hips 
uujst  polite  speeches,  trying  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  ihem  j  but  in  vain :  a 
thousand  explatiations  occurred,  but 
none  of  them  I  felt  at  all  satisfactory  ; 
that  there  wm  some  mystery  some- 
where, I  had  no  doubt ;  for  I  remarked 
all  throu^'h  that  Lord  Kilkee  laid 
some  stress  upon  my  identity,  and  even 
seemed  surprised  at  my  being  in  such 
banishment,  "  Oh,"*  thought  1  at  last, 
"his  lordship  is  about  to  get  up  pri- 
vate theatrical*,  and  has  seen  my  Cap- 
tain Absolute  or  perhaps  my  Hamlet 
—  I  could  not  say  *  Othello'  even  to 
myself*— and  Is  anxious  to  get  'such 
unrivalled  talent' even  *  for  one  night 
only/** 

Afler  many  guesses  this  seemed  the 
nearest  I  could  thiuk  of;  and  by  tfie 
time  I  had  finished  my  dressing  for 
dinner,  it  wus  quite  clear  to  me  1  had 
solved  all  the  secret  of  his  lordship's 
attentions. 

The  drive  to  ••  Callonby"  was  beau- 
tiful beyond  anything  I  had  ever  seen 
in  Ireland  ;  for  upwards  of  two  miles 
it  led  along  the  margin  of  the  lofly 
cliffs  of  Moghcr,  now  jutting  out  Inli 
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boM  proinoiitoncs,  and  again  retreating 
und  forming  smitll  bays  and  mimic 
harbours,  into  whicb  the  heavy  swell 
of  th«  broad  Atlantic  was  rolling  its 
deep  blue  tide.  The  evening  was  per- 
fectly caini»  and  at  u  little  distance  Irom 
the  shore  the  syrt'ace  of  liie  sea  was 
without  a  rijiple.  The  only  sound  break- 
ing the  solemn  6tilUif;ss  of  the  honr»  was 
the  beuvy  plifcih  of  the  waves^  as  in 
uiluute  neals  they  rolled  In  upon  the 
pebbly  beacli,  and  brought  back  with 
them  ttt  eueh  relreiit,  some  of  the  larger 
)iud  ^m not  her  stones,  whose  noise,  us 
thi*y  lell  back  into  old  ocean's  bed, 
mingled  with  the  din  of  the  breaking 
jarf.  In  one  of  tbe  miitiy  little 
MVB  1  passed,  lay  three  or  four 
•fling  smacks*     The  saiU  were  drying, 

_Dd  flapped  lazily  .igaiiist  the  masL  1 
could  see  the  figures  of  the  men  as 
they  passed  backwards  and  forwards 
upon  the  decks,  and  ultbongh  the 
height  was  n<^ar  800  feet,  could  bear 
their  voices  quite  distinctly.  Upon  the 
golden  strand,  which  was  slill  marked 
with  a  deeper  tint,  where  the  tide  had 
washed,  stood  a  little  white  cottage  of 
some  fisherman — at  least,  so  the  net 
before  the  do<ir  bespoke  it.  Around 
it  stood  some  children,  whose  many 
voices  and  langliing  tones  sometimes 
reached  me  where  1  was  standing*  I 
could  not  but  think,  as  I  looked  down 
from  my  lofty  eyrie,  npon  that  bttle 
group  of  bouts,  and  that  lone  hnt,  how 
much  of  the  '*  world'"  to  the  hmnble 
dwelltir  beneath,  lay  in  thai  seelndrd 
and  narrow  bay.  There,  the  deep  sea, 
jrbere  their  days  were  passed  in  **storin 

aSX  sunshine/^  there  the  humble  home, 
w*here  at  night  they  rested,  and  around 
whc>se  hearth  lay  itll  their  cares  aini 
ali  their  jo^'s*  How  far,  how  very  far 
removed  tiom  the  bu^y  haunts  of  men, 
and  all  the  struggles  and  conteniioi^s  iff 
I  he  ambitious  world  ;  and  yet  how 
short-sighted  to  suppose  that  even  they 
had  not  their  griefs  and  sorrows,  and 
that  their  humble  lot  was  devoid  of  the 
inheritance  of  those  woes  whieh  all  are 
heirs  «o.  1  turned  sorrowfully  from 
file  tiea-^hore  to  enter  the  gate  of  the 
rk,  and  my  path  in  a  few  momenta 
i  comijletely  screened  from  all 
ret  of  the  ^ea,  as  though  it  liad 
ain  miles  inland.  An  avenue  of  tall 
and  ancient  lime  trees^  so  dense  in 
their  shadows  as  nearly  to  conceal  the 
road  beneath,  led  for  above  a  mile 
tiirough  a  beautiful  lawn,  whose  sur- 
faee«  gently  undulating  and  studded 
with  young  clumps,  was  doited  over 
with  sheep.     At  length  descending  by 


a  very  steep  road,  I  reached  &  beau- 
tiful little  stream,  over  which  a  rustic 
bridge  was  thrown.  As  1  looked  down 
upon  the  ripjiling  stream  beneath,  on 
the  surface  of  wliich,  the  dusky  even- 
ing flies  were  dippitjg,  I  made  a  re- 
solve, if  1  prosjiercd  in  hi^  Lordship's 
good  graces,  to  devote  a  day  to  the 
*'  ungle,"  there,  before  I  left  the  coun- 
try. It  was  now  growing  htte,  and 
remembering  Lord  Kilkee's  intimation 
of  ** sharp  seven,"  1  threw  my  reins 
over  my  cob.  '*8ir  Roger'ji"  neck,  (for  I 
hdd  hiiherio  been  walking,)  a ud  can- 
tered up  the  steep  hill  before  me. 
When  1  reached  the  top,  1  found  my- 
self upon  a  broad  table  lanii,  encircled 
by  old  and  well-grown  timber,  and  at 
n  distance,  most  tasiefully  half  concealed 
by  ornamental  planting,  1  could  catch 
some  gliraiise  of  Callonby.  Belbre, 
however,  I  had  time  to  look  about  me 
I  beard  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet  be- 
hind^ and  in  another  moment  two  la- 
dies dashed  up  llie  sleep  lichind,  and 
came  towards  me,  at  a  smart  gallop, 
tbllowed  by  a  groom,  wliu  neitljcr 
himself  nor  bis  horse  seemed  to  relish 
the  pace  of  his  fair  mistresses.  I  moved 
ort'  tne  road  into  the  grass  to  permit 
them  to  pass  j  but  no  sooner  had  they 
got  abreast  of  me,  than  Sir  Hoger, 
aniious  for  o  fair  start,  tiung  up  both 
heels  at  once,  pricked  up  his  ears,  and 
with  a  plunge  that  very  nearly  threw 
me  from  the  saddle,  set  offal  lop  speed, 
ftly  first  thought  was  for  the  ladies  be- 
side me,  and  to  my  utter  horror,  I  now 
«iiw  them  coming  along  in  full  gallop  ; 
their  hor^Jts  had  got  oil  the  r^ud,  and 
were,  to  my  thinking,  become  tpitte  un- 
raantigeable,  1  endeavoured  to  pull  np, 
but  all  in  vain,  tsir  Roger  had  got  the 
bii  bti\>ecn  bis  teeih*  a  favourite  trick, 
of  his,  jjnd  1  was  pertcclly  powerless 
to  hold  him  by  this  iinie.  They  being 
mounted  on  thoroughbreds,  got  a  lull 
neck  before  mr,  and  the  pace  was  now 
tremendous.  Un  we  all  came,  each 
horse  at  his  utmost  stretch  ;  they  wore 
evidently  gaining  trom  the  better  stride 
ot  their  cattle,  and  will  it  be  bdieved, 
or  shall  1  venture  to  acknowledge  it  in 
tbtsc  my  conlesstions,  that  \  who,  a  mo- 
rn t-nt  before,  would  have  give!i  my  bes-t 
chance  of  promotion,  to  be  able  to  jiull 
in  my  horse,  would  uow  have  ^'piL-dged 
my  dukedom"  to  be  able  to  give  Sir 
Roger  one  cut  of  the  whip  unobserved. 
1  leave  it  to  the  wise,  to  decipher  the 
rathnaiet  but  such  is  the  fact.  It  was 
complete  steeple  chasing,  and  my 
blood  was  up.  On  we  came,  and  I 
now  perceived  that  ubout  two  hundred 
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yunls  b(  r>re  me  slomj  an  iron  grate  unci 
f lifers,  withfHit  tiuy  hpdj;e  or  wall  on 
either  side  :  bHure  I  c-mlii  cnnjecture 
the  m€'iiiiin*f  nf  sci  slriiiip-c  a  thiufj-  in 
the  riti^In  nf  a  lur*j^e  luwu,  I  shw  the 
njretiioi^t  l\ufst^  now  iwn  or  thrtrG 
li'Hitihs  before  I  he  other,  still  iii  nd- 
Vimi-e  of  HIP,  t;jk«  i;\yo  «»r  thrt^e  stitirt 
9'ndt'f:,  :niil  Jly  ulioui  ei:rht  ftct  over  h 
miiik  ft'ticc — the  -pcond  toUoweil  in  the 
sjirH'  stUr',  thi'  riders  sittii*^  iis  *ite*iilily 
a?«  ill  Uie  L'iillop.  !t  wiis  now  tiiy 
titrn,  and  I  CMufV-s^  as  I  ueiin^d  rlie 
dyke,  I  fitMriily  wished  luy^^lf  well 
over  it,  for  tlio  very  po^sihility  of  a 
"mistake,"  was  mL*ddeniag^.  Sir  llf>tcr 
cume  0*1  at  a  ftltipfiiMLr  put *%  and  when 
within  I  wo  ymils  of  thf^  hriiik,  rojie  to 
it  iuid  ^!lei4^LMl  it  like  ii  deer.  By  tiie 
tiioe  1  had  acrr>iijplij*h€il  ilils  ^Val»  tiot 
the  Il'9?  to  my  a  ili'tfatiioti,  ihi^r  hnth 
iiidie?  had  in  rued  in  thr  suddhs  to 
watch  me,  tlicv  were  aheiidy  far  tii 
advance  ;  ttiey  Keld  on  ^itill  at  tbo  s<ime 
p»ict\  round  a  small  co|ise  which  coti- 
ceuleii  them  an  insrant,  from  my 
view,  and  vvhicli,  when  I  passed  [ 
perc^iv^d  thtit  they  had  jnst  renclied 
the  hall  door,  and  were  dtsniomitiiitr. 

On  the  steps  stoofi  a  t-iH,  elderly- 
lookiriir,  gentleman-like  ]ierson»  whnin 
I  ri!j:hlly  eoiijeetv:rc<l  Wiis  his  Lord- 
ship* I  hewrd  him  Itinjlrinir  heartily 
as  1  came  up,  1  at  hisi  succeeded  in 
getting  Sir  Rojrer  to  a  canter,  arnl  when 
witiiin  about  twenty  yards  frtun  where 
the  group  were  Htaiiding.  s|iTyiiir  uW\ 
and  hastened  up  to  make  my  apologies 
as  I  best  might  fnr  my  onfurtunate 
ronawtiy»  I  was  fortuiiately  j^pared 
the  awkwardness  u^  \in  explanation,  Ibr 
his  Lordsbiji  approaching  inc  wllli  liis 
Iiur»fl  extended  sai'l  — 

*•  Mr.  Lorrefjuer  is  mos^t  welcome  at 
Cailhmhy.  I  e;mnt>t  be  mistaken,  I  am 
sure.  I  have  [he  pleasure  of  address- 
ing the  nejibew  cd  my  old  friend.  Sir 
Guy  LorrrcjUer  of  Kit 'in.  I  am  indeed 
mo«t  hiippy  to  see  you,  and  not  the 
h^ss  so,  that  y(Mi  arc  ^nfe  and  sonnd^ 
which,   five    minutes   since,    I    assure 

yon  I  had  my  fears  fur ^ 

l^efore  I  e<inhl  assure  Ids  Lordship 
that  my  fears  were  all  for  my  eoinpc- 
litors  in  the  race— for  such  it  really 
rns — he  introduced  me  to  the  two  la- 
dies, who  were  stdl  «taiidine  beside 
him — Lady  Jane  Calloidiy,  Mr,  Lur- 
reqner  ;  Lady  Cutherine/* 

"  Which  of  yon.  young  ladies,  may 
I  a^k,  planned  this  escapitde,  for  I  sc?e 
by  yotir  look«,  it  was  no  areident  ?" 

**  I  think,  papa."  said  Lady  Jane, 
"you    must   question    Mr«   Lorrerpicr 


on   that  head ;    he    certj.Ui!v    started 
first." 

**  i  confess,  liidectf,**  «aid  I,  ••  *uch 
was  ihc  case/* 

*•  Well,  you  must  confer  loo,  you 
were  distanced  "  said  Lady  June, 

His  Lfirdstiip  f;iiighed  heiiftily,  anrt 
I  joined  in  hi"?  mirth,  feeling*  iil  ihe 
same  time,  most  terribly  provuked,  to 
be  f\u\tn^i\  on  ^ueb  a  ruuttt  r,  t!  at  L  u 
$tee]jle-chase  bors-eimiii  of  the  first 
watiT,  should  he  twitted  by  a  couple  of 
young  ladie?,  on  the  ecore  of  a  most 
manly  exercise*  "  But  eome,"  saiii  his 
Lordship,  '*the  fir^t  bell  has  run*f  hmg 
since,  and  I  am  hoiging  to  usk  Mr, 
Lfirre^jUer  ull  about  inv  old  cullci*e 
friend  of  forty  vears  ago.  So  kdies 
hasten  yotir  t'oilet,   (   beseech  you, 

Willi  thc^e  words,  bis  Lord^hi]i 
taking  my  arm,  led  me  into  the  draw- 
ing roonjg  where  we  had  not  been 
many  imuutes  till  we  were  joined  by 
her  ladyship,  a  tall  stalely  handsome 
wounni  of  a  certain  age  ;  resolutely 
benf  upon  \mi\\i  both  young  and  bcait- 
tiful,  in  ^plte  uftimeand  wtinkles  ;  her 
reception  of  me,  tbcniuh  not  pos^rssing 
the  frankness  id'  his  lordship,  was  slid 
very  p*dite,  and  intended  to  be  eteii 
graetntis.  I  iiuw  found  by  the  reitr** 
rated  enquiries  for  my  old  uncle  Sir 
Guy.  that  he  It  was,  and  not  Hamtet, 
to  wbooi  I  owed  my  present  notice, 
and  I  must  Iticlude  it  among  my  con- 
fessions that  it  was  the  only  advan- 
tage I  ever  derived  from  the  relation- 
ship. After  half  an  hour  s  aoxeeable 
elLitting,' the  ladies  entered,  and  then  I 
had  time  to  remark  the  eilrerae  beauty 
of  their  aftpearjnce  ;  they  were  both 
wonderfully  like,  and  except  that  Lady 
Jane  wa^  taller  and  more  womanly,  it 
wonlfl  have  been  ahnosl  impossible  to 
discriminate  between  them. 

Lady  June  Cidlonby  was  then  about 
20  years  of  ag*',  rather  above  ihe 
middle  size,  ami  slightly  en  bon  point ; 
her  eye  was  of  the  deepest  and  mojit 
li([yid  blue,  ami  rendered  apparently 
darker,  by  long  lashes  of  the  blackest 
jet — for  snob  wms  ihe  ddnur  of  her  b»ir, 
her  nose  slightly*  but  slightly,  deviated 
from  t!»e  straightncsa  of  the  Greek, 
and  her  upper  lip  w.is  faultless,  as  were 
her  mouth  and  chin  ;  the  whole  lower 
part  of  the  face,  from  the  perfect 
"chiselling,*'  and  from  the  carriage  of 
her  head,  had  certainty  a  great  air  of 
hauteur,  but  the  extreme  melting 
softness  of  bor  eyes  took  from  this, 
and  when  she  spoke,  there  was  a  quiet 
earnest iiess  in  Iier  mild  and  musical 
voice   that  disfurmcd   you   at  once  of 
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connecting   the  idea  of  self  with  the  the  lovely  figure  before  me,"  by   his 

speaker;  the  word  ^  raecinatiug"  more  lordship  saying,  **  Mr.  Lorrequer,  her 

than  any  other  I  know  of,  conveys  the  ladyship   is  \i  ailing  for  yon.**     I    ac- 

♦-ffect  oWier  appearance,  and  to  produce  cordingly    bowed,   and,    offering^    my 

it,  she  had  mure  than  any  other  wo-  arm,   led   her  into    the   dinner-room, 

man  1  ever  m^t,  that  wonderful  gill.  And  here  1  draw  rein  for  the  present, 

the  **  tart  de  plaire,**  reseiving    for  my    next   chapter — My 

I  was  roused  from   my  perhaps  too  Adventures  at  Callonby. 
earnest,  because  unconscious  gaze,  at 
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About  a  century  ago  (I  am  not  particular  as  to  a  vear  or  two)  there  did  appear, 
to  the  singular  edification  of  the  judicious,  and  the  great  diversion  of  all,  **  A 
Treatise  on  polite  Conversation^  by  Stmon  Wagstoff,  Esq,,**  followed  by  *•  a  complete 
co/lection  of  genteel  and  ingenious  conversation  according  to  the  most  polite  mode  and 
method  now  used  at  court,  and  in  the  best  companies  of  Engl/ind"  I  know  not j  nor 
care  to  inquire,  whether  these  quaint  titles  be  preserved  in  the  modern  editions 
of  these  celebrated  works,  but  set  them  down  as  1  find  them,  in  certain  goodly 
tomes,  given  to  the  world  in  the  year  1736  at  Dublin,  by  the  worthy  George 
Faulkner,  alderman  and  stationer,  and  entitled  "  A  Collection  of  the  Author's 
Works,*'  so  that  even  then,  Switl,  or  his  friends,  seem  to  have  thought  some 
caution  necessary  about  the  avowal  of  what  he  had  written.  Should  I  feel  in  a 
generous  mood  when  I  have  done  with  these  volumes,  I  may  perhaps  send  them 
to  that  ingenious  and  energetic  gentleman,  Mr.  Daniel  0*Connell,  as  a  jiroot  of 
what  could  be  done  in  Dublin  before  the  Union.  Of  a  certain  truth,  there  have 
no  such  books  appeared  sitice  the  union  was  solemnized  or  perpetrated,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  if  it  be  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  was  in  the  time  of 
the  penal  laws,  as  well  as  of  a  separate  Irish  legislature — I  need  only  reply  that 
so  are  all  the  other  evidences  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  literary  advancement, 
which  mark  the  period  of  the  real  ante-union  superiority. 

But  that  is  beside  the  present  matter,  my  object  being  now  to  state  that  'a 
tecent  perusal  of  the  **  genteel  and  ingenious  conversations,"  noted  and  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Wagstaff,  has  put  into  my  mind  (in  consideration  of  the  important 
changes  which  **time,  the  great  innovator.*'  hath  wrought  in  such  things)  to  lay 
before  the  public  occasionally^  and  as  opportunity  serves,  my  own  modern  col- 
Icetion,  which  I  hope  may  be  of  some  small  advantage  to  those  whose  studies 
are  not  of  a  purely  meditative  and  abstract  character.  Not  that  I  mean  any 
thing  so  impertinent  as  an  imitation  of  that  I  have  been  reading,  which  would 
be,  on  every  account,  utterly  absurd.  It  is  no  hyperbole  to  atiirm  that  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Wagstaff  is  perfectly  inimitable,  and  even  if  it  >Kcre  not,  there 
are  no  materials  in  these  smoothened  times  to  work  up  with  the  ho))e  of  a  suc- 
cessful affectation  of  that  author's  manner.  Wagstatfs  collection  is  the  oddest 
imaginable  agrgregation  of  vulgarisms,  huddled  together  in  a  way  at  once  so 
natural  and  so  ludicrous,  as  to  make  one  of  the  most  diverting  satires  in  the 
world.  Thanks  to  the  "  enlightenment**  of  this  age,  however,  we,  who  detail 
modem  conversation,  have  no  such  coarse  and  -unprofitable  smoothnesses  to 
ex)>ose.  Our  ta  k  is  of  philosophy,  politics,  the  fine  arts — we  are  very  careful 
not  to  say  any  thing  merely  for  a  laugh,  and  the  few  who  do  not  find  it  conve* 
nient  to  be  fluently  didactic,  can,  at  the  least,  display  a  remarkable  talent  for 
silence.  Nor  is  this  high  intellectual  level — this  table  land  of  mental  puperiority 
--confined  to  a  particular  class.  If  the  promising  young  gentleman  of  the  clul)S 
drawls  forth  to  you  an  opinion  from  the  last  pamphlet,  or  a  fact  firom  the  last 
parliamentary  return  ;  your  tailor*s  refined  utilitarianism  is  no  less,  when  he 
talks  to  you  sotto  voce,  of  taking  your  measure  on  *!ge-o-metricar  principles  (it 
b  no  longer  •*jommetricar  as  in  WagstafTs  day)  or  to  go  to  the  more  robust 
profi^ssions  (we  must  not  say  "  trades**  unless  we  speak  of  **  unions**)  yon  shall 
talk  to  a  no-coated,  leather-aproned  smith  or  bricklayer,  and  instead  of  being 
answered  with  li  wise-saw,  as  old  as  William  the  Third  and  as  common  as  coals 
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in  Newcattle,  you  are  treated  to  a  modern  instance  from  the  last  lecture  at  the 
Mechanic's  Institute;  nay,  without  being-  particularly  lucky,  you  umy  chance  lo 
bave  the  iurorniation  you  desire  concerning  bricks  or  irun,  garnished  ^^^i\\  od^N 
vations  of  much  pith  and  moment,  on  the  political  aspect  of  the  tiiaei^  cuUed, 
with  philusophic  discrimination*  IVoiii  the  last  Sunday  ** noospaper*** 

It  is  nuqntfslicmable  that  coidd  I  conceive  myself  gifted  with  a  genius  for  dis- 
qnisiuun,  1  shfiuld  be  tempted  to  try  soniethinor  aflcr  the  numuer  of  th*'  ioimiiable 
preHmiuary  dissertation  to  the  polite  coi*versatiou  j  for  anyihing^  more  excellent 
than  the  air^unieut,or  more  flptighily  tlian  the  manner,  of  thai  most  convincing  and 
eutertuiiiin^  discourse,  can  nut  be  well  imiigioed,  nor  is  il  at  all  lo  be  df^^paired 
of^  thkit  much  of  what  it  eonluins,  or  something  of  the  jjame  sort,  mi^ht  profit- 
ably be  applied  to  our  moderu  affairs.  But  the  truth  is,  that  I  lack  that  present 
coTilideoe^  in  my  powers  which  might  conduct  me  into  such  an  enterprise,  and 
I  ratbf  r  await  the  encoura^emeni  of  the  pubbc  for  whnse  v(cal,  and  under  whose 
encouragement,  t  krtow  uot  what  there  is  that  I  might  not  tittempt,  uor  (al- 
teniptiutr  with  a  bohl  und  willing  heart)  not  <^ucceed  in,  Bnt  this  is  for  another 
time,  when  (under  the  encouragement  aforesaidj  1  may,  both  by  written 
words,  and  |tmj)er  plans,  and  drawings,  set  fortn  the  whole  programme  of 
modf  rn  polite  behaviour  uf  bnth  ladies  and  genlleinen  trmn  the  mi*st  important, 
even  to  the  uuimtcst  [larticulars  ;  since  1  am  free  to  confess,  thut  these  matters 
have  been  much  my  study.  I  have  cspicially  noted  the  most  approved  methods 
of  biking  a  seat  f  *r  the  first  time  in  the  Houses  of  Lord?  and  Commons,  due 
instructiLiu  in  which,  as  regards  the  latter,  would  be  of  iht  greatest  service  in 
these  times  to  gentlemen  from  the  manufacturing  to^us.  Tlic  vnrious  modr'sof 
recognition  nud  (which  is  n  still  mure  dcheate  branch  of  art)  of  non-reci>^)ition 
have  obtuiucd  my  diligent  attention  ;  of  recognition,  from  the  nod-distant  and 
severe,  to  the  nod-gracious,  accompanied  by  that  mysterious  twitter  of  the 
fingers,  which  dcnoteth  more  than  wordi  can;  of  non-rccognitioii,  from  the 
simply  turning  aside,  and  not  mtiiciug,  to  the  stare  direct,  or  **  cut-dead"  which 
CAM  dv  **  no  mistake,"  and  which  annihilates  all  hope.  The  most  approved 
manner  of  riding  in  a  carringe,  I  shall  he.  qualitied  to  teach  to  the  ladies,  from 
the  reclining  lyijig-abed  Ikshion,  appropriate  to  ofjen  carriages,  and  the  noon- 
day, to  the  upright  posinre  winch  in  clofee  carriages,  and  at  night*  preserves  in 
its  most  agreeable  fohJs,  the  dress  which  is  to  be  worn  until  the  morning.  These 
may  serve  as  hints  of  the  various  things  which,  were  I  encouraged  to  become  a 
teacher,  I  flatter  myself  I  might  under takt^  with  (us  Lord  Althorp  used  to  say) 
credit  to  myself,  and  1>enefit  to  I  he  public  ;  but  for  the  present  I  am  a  mere 
furnisher  of  examples,  from  which  tlie  judicious  reader  must  pick  out  such 
instruction  or  eutertainment  as  he  can,  1  have  only  a  word  to  add,  which  is  by 
way  of  apology  for  introducing  politic?,  but  not  to  do  so  is  wholly  out  of  the 
question,  since  to  make  a  nuidern  coiiversiition  without  politics,  is  as  impossiblo 
as  it  would  be  to  make  a  cojt  without  broad  cloth,  or  a  book  without  puper.  It 
is,  however,  my  custom  to  hear  all  sides  with  equal  attention,  and  1  urn  the  most 
impartial  of  ciironicler?,  as  will  be  on  all  hands  admitted,  by  those  who  read  the 
following  conversations  : — 

gctr^K — .T^te  Aihriarum  Chih  Hoft,^f\  TiMt; — MidxumuirT,  rfrven  o\-ivrk^  A>M, 
Present — L(mi  Eastf,  G^iotul  Fashion^  Mr.  FvtbicwU  and  Mr,  Bluff,  Brcak-^ 
frtti  on  a  (abic. 

CuL  F,  My  lord,  there  is  a  tradition  ass  for  his  pains,  had  something  coming 
of  the  strangest  sort  concerning  you  on  at  the  very  last,  for  whicn  I  was 
going  about  this  morning.  obliged  to  stay  and  vote. 

Lord  E,  The  deuce,  there  is  I  what        Col    F.   A   comfortable   night  you 


is  it? 

OJ*  F.  They  say  von  were  seen  in 
the  park  at  seven  oVlock  iliis  morning 
— nothing  xerkm&,  I  hope  ? 

Lord  E*  Nothing  more  than  being 


must  have  had  of  it — you  did^nt  sUiy 
in  the  house,  surely  '^ 

Lord  E.  Yes  1  did^I  fell  asleep 
just  alter  twelve — 1  have  a  sort  of  con- 
fused  recollection   of  hearing    Potter 


kept  up  in  that  abominable  House  of  and    Poulter,    and    Parret   and   Pease 

Commons  all  night.  jabljcring  awav  at  something  or  ano- 

Cd/*  F.  They  did'nt  sit  *tilJ  seven  ther,  but  luckily  there  was  no  divisioq, 

^'^.|^(*I; — did  they  V  and  from  the  time  of  Pease  1  recollect 

Lord  E.  No,  hut  they  did  till  past  nothing  until   haH-past  two,  when  a 

three,  and  my  collcague/who  is  a  great  shocking  uncouth  noise  awoke  me,  and 
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I  fbond  it  was  that  strange  person, 
Roebuck,  addressing  the  house. 

CoL  F.  What  was  he  talking  about  ? 

Lord  E,  I  have  not  the  least  idea — 
he  was  literally  addressing  the  house — 
for  there  were  not  two  dozen  people  in 
it,  and  they  all  seemed,  like  myself, 
more  than  half  asleep — the  very' can- 
dles seemed  overcome  with  drowsiness. 

Col.  F.  Well !  but  what  di«i  vou  do 
from  three  to  seven — for  you  haven't 
solved  the  mystery  yet  ? 

Lord  E,  VVhy  that  wild  youngster, 
my  cousin  Tom,  who*s  always  at  some 
odd  prank  or  another,  bolted  in  just  in 
time  for  the  division  at  three  o'clock, 
and  when  I  t(»ld  him  of  the  nap  I  had 
had,  he  insisted  I  would  be  sick  of  the 
unwholesome  air  I  had  slept  in,  if  I 
didn*t  take  a  drive  into  the  country, 
and  so  he  carried  me  off  to  Blackheath, 
to  see  the  sun  rise.  Tve  done  nothing 
so  extravagant  these  seven  years. 
Coming  home  I  happened  to  say  to 
Tom,  that  I  wanted  to  sec  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  he  advised  me  to 
walk  into  the  park  where  I  would  be 
pretty  sure  to  meet  him  taking  his 
morning  walk ;  and  so  I  did. 

Col.  F,  Well,  if  that's  the  solution 
of  the  mystery,  you  had  better  send 
round  to  the  eveniug  papers  to  say 
that  you  were  not  fighting  a  duel — for 
depend  on  it  sundry  portentous  para- 
graphs are  under  manufacture  at  this 
moment. 

Lord  E.  Confound  them,  let  them 
paragraph  what  they  will.  The  news- 
papers in  this  country  have  become  a 
nuisance — dont  yoil  think  so  ?  It  is 
one  of  the  luxuries  of  being  abroad, 
that  you  neither  know  nor  are  sup- 
posed to  know  anything  about  news- 
papers. 

Col,  F,  You  dont  mean  France  ? 

Lord  E.  No  ;  they're  a  greater  nui- 
sance there,  at  least  in  Paris  ;  they 
were  so  when  I  was  last  there,  but 
things  arc  altered  in  Paris,  and  Louis 
Philippe  sees  that  he  will  never  be 
settled  until  he  settles  the  newspapers 
— no — I  alluded  to  Italy  and  Austria. 

Mr.  Bluff.  I  dont  agree  with  you. 
Lord  Easy.  I  hate  newspapers  as 
much  as  you  do,  because  they  tell  lies, 
and  perplex  what  ought  to  be  plain  ; 
but  I've  no  notion  of  being  in  a  coun- 
try where  a  man  may  not  print  what 
is  true,  if  it  docs  not  happen  to  please 
the  government. 

Lord  E.  I  assure  you.    Bluff,   that 

if  you  saw  how  smoothly  affairs  go  on 

there,  I  doubt  if  you'd  think  so  ; — but 

that,  you  know,  is  ctUre  nous,     I  am 

Vol.  IX, 


on  the  liberal  side  of  the  hedge,  in  po- 
litics; but  1  begin  to  think  it  will  be 
deuced  hard  to  get  out  of  the  field,  and 
not  very  pleasant  to  stay  in  it. 

Mr.  Bluff.  I  thought  you  would 
come  to  that  o;)iuion  by  degrees. 

[yi  brief  silence  ensues^  during  which 
breakfast  is  devoured.  The  servant 
brings  in  a  letter  and  delivers  it  to  Col. 
Fas/lion.] 

Colonel  F.  A  black  seal  I  Who's 
dead?  let  me  see.  Ah,  here's  a  cousin 
of  mine  gone.  Hum !  Out  fishing — 
caujrht  cold — three  days'  illness — 
Well !  /  never  fish.  A  stupid  amuse- 
ment it  is,  I  think,  standing  up  to  one's 
middle  in  the  water,  sometimes. — 
There's  good  shooting,  however,  on 
the  property.  Easy,  will  you  come 
down  with  me  in  August?  George 
Fashion's  house  and  grounds  come 
into  my  hands  now,  and  I  dont  know 
any  better  shooting  quarters  so  near 
town. 

Lord  E.  You  may  book  me  to  go, 
if  you  wont  ask  more  than  two  be- 
sides. 

Colonel  F.  Agreed.  I  must  go  down, 
I  supj)Ose,  to  the  funeral ;  but  1  shall 
be  up  in  town  again  immediately,  and 
will  take  you  do^/vn  with  me  when  I  re- 
turn. 

Lord  E.  Very  well. 

Colonel  F,  Feeblewit,  how  do  you 
like  being  in  parliament  ? 

Mr.  Feeblewit.  I  cant  exactly  say  ; 
I  like  it  middling.  It  is  not  exactly 
what  I  expected.  In  bhort — a— 
I  dont  know.  That  is,  of  course,  I 
like  the  principle  of  the  thing,  but  the 
details  are  not  so  pleasant. 

Colonel  F.  What  have  you  been 
reading  for  this  hour  in  that  news- 
pa  |){»r  ? 

Mr.  Feeblewit.  I  have  been  only 
looking  over  last  night's  debate. 

Colonel  F.  I  thought  you  had  been 
in  the  house. 

Mr.  Feeblewit.  So  I  was.  1  wanted 
to  go  out  several  times,  but  some  one 
always  desired  me  to  stay. 

Colonel  F.  But  what  do  you  want  to 
read  the  debate  for,  if  you  heard  it  ? 

Mr.  Feeblewit.  So  many  people 
spoke  that  they  confused  me.  Besides, 
I  always  understand  best  what  1  read. 

Colonel  F.  But  you  understood 
enough  to  know  which  way  to  vote, 
didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Feeblewit.  O  yes!  I  was  at 
Lord  John  Russell's  yesterday,  and  he 
explained  to  us  the  principle  of  what 
was  to  come  on  in  the  evening  ;  so  I 
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bad  my  mind  made  up  about  my  vote, 
but  I  he  details  were  rather  puzzling. 

Ciikmel  F,  Hdvc  you  spoken  in  the 
house  yet  ? 

Mr.  Feebleunt.  Yes ;  but  wliat  I 
said  was  not  reported*  I  think  that 
was  very  iinluir. 

Cokmci  F.  Most  undoubtedly.  But 
was  the  speech  long- 1* 

Afr.  FeebifU'it.  No  ;  it  wa*  very 
abort.  1  did  prepare  a  long  speech, 
for  which  I  reaa  a  great  deal,  and 
iBiide  extract*  j  but  my  lather  adviiied 
me  to  show  it  ti>  Mr.  O'Cnnnell  and 
Mr-  Hum**,  bctbre  1  9puke  it,  und  they 
advised  me  apiio^t  k, 

Cohnei  F,  Sheer  envy,  beyond  cjiiei*- 
tion.  They  were  afraid  you  would 
eclipse  them  hoih. 

Mr.  Fechkwit,  Oh  ud!  I  am  pretty 
lure — at  least  ]  lliiiik  ii  could  not  be 
thut  J  though  I  do  think  that  ihey 
think  there  is  nothinsr  blie  what  they 
do  them^telves*  Rut  it  wu^s  their  opi- 
nion that^  iF  I  put  my  speech  iu  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  my  con^tiloeiits, 
and  printed  it  in  a  pu.mphlet,  it  mi^bt 
<lo  me  nusre  jjood. 

Cohnei  F.  The  cunning-  dogs  ! — 
Wei!,  and  did  yon  do  so? 

Mr.  FeehiemL  Yes  ;  but  us  I  bad 
not  been  used  to  writiug  tor  prints  you 
know,  my  father  wruie  to  a  young  man 
in  the  Temple,  a  cousin  of  hia  junior 
partner,  to  look  it  over. 

Colonel  F.   And  did  he? 

Mfr*  FeeiffetviL  Yes,  and  it  was  then 
printed,  and  sent  down  to  my  consli- 
tuents.  and  very  weil  received, 

Ciiitmrl  F.   What  was  it  about? 

Mr,  Frcb/ewit*  Oh,  the  reform  prin* 
eiplPj  fif  course.  I  showed  the  neces- 
sity of  w-oinor  fnr^-ard  with  the  prin- 
ciple, but  I  did  not  enter  into  the  de- 
tails. 

Cohnef  F,  You  were  very  right. 
Why  does  not  your  father  represent 
the  borough  himself? 

Afr,  Fechfrwit.  He  thought  of  it  ot 
fimr  \  but  he  ha^n*t  time,  without  ne- 
glectina^  bis  husinrss, 

Cohnei  F.  So  he  told  them  to  elect 
you. 

Mr.  Ferhhuni.  He  gave  them  a 
holiday,  and  a  dinner,  and  spoke  to 
theiT>  about  it, 

Mr.  BInf.  Pmv,  Mr.  Feeble  wit. 
how  mmy  of  the  •-lertor*'  of  your  bo- 
ronsrh  are  in  ynur  fMthcr*s  employ  ? 

Air  Frvbkwii.  One  h  una  red  und 
ei'jhty^even. 

Mr.  Bhiffi  And  how  many  are  there 
altogelher? 


Afr.  FecbhwiL    Two  hundred  and 

thirty-three. 

Air.  Binff.  His  interest,  then,  must 
be  tolerably  decisive  V 

Mr.  Ftcblewit.  Yes,  I  should  thtnfc 
it  is  J  but  thftt^  you  know*  is  not  the 
principle.  The  principle  ia,  that  they 
elect  whi^m  they  please.  Whateirer 
interest  my  father  may  buve  belongt 
to  the  details. 

Cohnei  F.  Just  SO,  Feeble  wit,  I 
don\  know  any  man  who  draws  a  dl^ 
tinction  better  than  yon  do. 

Atr.  Ftrtbtewlt.  lam  prf>ud  of  your 
gfMid  opinion.  I  have  not  [>as:<ed  so 
pleasiunt  a  morning  for  siuiie  time.  I 
think  breakfast  rather  a  pleasant  meal; 
and  then,  to  avail  oneself  of  the  op- 
portunity for  rati  cm  al  political  conver- 
sution« — I  like  thut  principle. 

Colonel  F,  Upon  my  word,  I  think 
that  the  case  you  mention  is  one 
worthy  of  afiprobntion  both  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  it^  douila.  Don't  yuu 
think  BO,  Feeble  wit  Y 

Afr.  FtrblewiL  I  think  so.  As  to 
the  principle,  1  am  contident  of  it ; — 
but  1  hijve  a  committee  to  attend  at 
twelve,  so  I  nnust  go. 

[He  h'uit  ^'Gimi  vmning,**  and  gon  oui.] 

Air.  Bluff,  There  goes  as  great  a 
fool  as  ever  walked  without  a  header. 

Colonel  F.  My  deiir  sir,  he  will 
go  us  far  as  Downiug-street  withotit 
one. 

Lfird  E,  That's  good. 

Air.  Bluff,  That's  true. 

[A  cloud  mlervenetf  dnniig  tMch  Unte 
gnlhpi  on  to  the  Jirtt  week  in  De^ 
tx-mlnr :  the  ive^ne  chattgei  to  iht 
Ciffee-raom  of  the  Royal  HutcU  St* 
Jame«n-dreei  \  prenent*  n»  he/ore^ 
Lord  KuKt/t  Air,  Fetbtrwlt^  Cotonci 
FtiAhiim^  and  Air.  Bluff.] 

Lurd  E.  \\y  what  miracle  do  yoa 
happen  to  be  in  town  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  Fashion  ? 

Cohnei  F.  I  have  been  blown  hi- 
ther, 1  was  driven  out  of  Brighton 
by  the  wind  :  my  house  was  unroofed; 
ray  peiice  disturbed;  my  domestic*  put 
into  ill-hiimour.  I  am  here  oii  my 
way  into  Warwickshire, 

Lord  E.  It  was  indeed,  (as  I  «n- 
deri*trtnd  the  man  who  keeps  the  me- 
teorological register  for  the  Royal  Srw 
ciety  has  notcil  it,)  "  rnther  d  hi|:H 
wind.**  I  was  on  the  rotnl.  und  would 
niidouhtedly  have  been  blown  into  owe 
of  the  deepest  ravines  in  KenI,  had 
not  my  man,   who   is  an   oh)   soldier, 
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jumped  down  from  hehlnd,  and  opeitetl 
the  carriafie-door,  so  as  to  let  the 
storm  piis.^  through. 

Cohnei  F*  \i  f iceedetl  anything  nf 
the  soit  I  i'ver  9^v>\  antl  put  mv.  in 
intod  of  Dick  Merlin's  story  of  ihn 
fltorm  in  Dublin. 

Lord  E,  Whdt  was  that? 
Colonel  F,  Huvi^iTt  you  heard  him 
tell  it?  He  ufled  to  begin  it  with  a 
loDg  account  of  thn  glonifi  of  Dublin 
before  the  Union,  the  a[iirit  oF  the  par- 
liamentary dcbtttes,  and  the  splendur 
of  the  evening  ttsseaiblies  of  the  mai 
Irish  nobility  and  gentry.  From  thence 
he  led  you  on  to  a  gmnd  assembly  of 
the  ma^fuenide  kind,  at  a  place  he 
called  the  Rotunda  ;  which  I  siippo^ie 
\t  iUe  **  Willis's  Rooqvs"  of  Dublin- 
Sack  ville-street,  he  said,  was  thronged 
with  the  carriages  in  wuiting,  when 
iuddeuly  a  wind  arosp,  of  such  vio- 
lence thiit  nothing  coyhl  etaivd  or  sit 
li*f*»re  it.  The  couchmen,  said  Dick, 
were  carried  oft'  their  botes*  and  there 
you  might  Bee  them  flying  about  in  the 
K  vtr*  over  Saekvilhvstreetj  like  larks  I 
P  ^  Lord  E.  Ha !  ha  I  very  like  larks,  I 
^  <iare  »ay.  Poor  Dick !  Docs  Brighton 
fill  this  peiiion  V 

tW.  K  Yes  ;  a  great  many  people  ; 
but  t  dont  think  it*<i  what  it  u^ed  to  he. 
Lord  E,  No.  Hiiw  is  the  Kltti'  ? 
Ctd.  F,  Not  quite  so  well,  1  ihink, 
at  he  was  at  Wiiidsor  in  the  summer, 
bat  tolerably  heart y^  us  he  would  say 
Htinf^elff  not  withstanding.  Better  than 
you  or  (  will  be,  I  Hare  «uy,  at  his  age^ 
if  we  weather  the  world  so  long. 

Lard  E,  He  will  come  up,  to  open 
mtiiament,  1  suppoi^e. 

C&L  F  Doubtless.      He  likes  that 
tort  of  ihingt  or  did,  and  he  feel;*  it  to 
a  doty,  while  he  can. 
Lord  B,  How  does  he  get  on  with 
r  (Tienrl»  in  Downing-street  ? 
CoL  F.  O  jusi  the  same.     He  lovfs 
them  not,  and   they  know  it.     I  give 
tfTY  little  attentii'U  to  politics,  but  the 
tiilk  that  nne  can\  hrlp  hearing   Uuds 
to  the  belief  that  there  will  be  a  blow- 
iij»  ctf  p^ditical  combinators. 

L<>rd  E*  Yc9  ;  it  does  not  seem  at 
all  probable  that  things  can  go  ou  in 
Ihcir  [tresent  way  much  longer. 

Mr,  Bluff,  Thev  have  gone  on  too 
long  alreaity.     It  ts  most  disgraceful 

Lord  E.  You  are  such  a  down- 
right partiiJin,  Bliitf,  that  you  will  give 
u*  enlightened  reformers  no  sort  of 
quarter ;  but  do  tjo  on  and  tell  us  what 
youi  party  say  will  happen  to  us. 

Mr,  Blnffl  I  do  xmi  speak  as  a 
ftrty  man,     I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
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either  one  party  or  another  ;  hut  I 
was  brought  up  in  habits  of  respect  for 
the  British  constitution,  and  my  own 
understanding  has  coritirmed  the  feel- 
ing whieh  Was  early  inculcated  upon 
me.  t  dti  feel  strongly  for  the  honour 
and  glory  of  old  Enitlwnd,  and  I  repeat 
that  the  government  !i.»s  ol"  late  been 
carried  on  in  a  most  di?igraccrul  man- 
ner.  , 

Lord  E,  But  are  yon  not  a  little 
loo  warm  ?  I  don*t  mean  to  say  that 
thiikgs  have  been  managed  just  as  they 
should  be,  but  there  hi«ve  been  diffi- 
cult eirc  urn  stances  to  deal  with,  and 
times  are  not  as  they  were. 

AIn  Bhiff  But  what  has  made  the 
difficult  circuniPtances?  The  total 
absence  of  tlirect  and  honest  policy  on 
the  part  of  miuistt-rs.  There  is  not 
the  slightcsL  indication  that  the  govern- 
ment has  been  guided  by  any  sound 
and  settled  principle  of  policy. 

Lord  E.  Con«iider,  Bluff,  the  com- 
position of  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons. I^linisters  cannot  aminiftnd  a 
majority  as  they  used  to  do,  and  I  he 
iiberul  mass  is  made  up  of  a  great 
variety  of  shades  of  opinion.  If  an 
open  and  direct  line  be  taken  and  ad- 
hered to,  how  can  you  hope  to  escape 
off  tending  some  of  the  liberal  body  ? 

Mr.  Bluff.  If  I  were  a  British  minis- 
ter, I  sliould  have  no  puch  hope,  nor 
wish,  nor  expeitation  ;  hut  neither 
should  [  have  any  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences of  giving  such  olfence,  A 
minister  is  not  to  accommodate  him- 
stelf  to  all  the  various  fr;»gmetits  of  fac- 
tion, or  folly,  or  scllishness,  that  he 
finds  in  the  House  of  Commnna.  If 
he  attrmpts  to  do  so»  he  becomes  the 
sla^e  ol  the  influence*  in  that  honse^ 
instead  of  j;oiding  them  as  the  Kir]g*3 
minister  ought.  But  bow  di^es  the 
uiatbT  stand?  The  minister  tiiids  that 
among  the  English  members  even  of 
his  own  party  tin-re  are  a  good  many 
that  he  cannot  at  all  time^<^  reckon  up- 
on, tnen  that  he  cannot  persnade,  and 
d;ire  t>ot  attempt  to  coerce.  ,  What 
then  dr»e^  he  do  if*  He  takes  such  an 
utiprincipled  l>lnsterer  as  OTonndl 
into  hi*  pM' — he  gets  the  votes  of  that 
men  and  his  infamous  tail,  without  any 
fcLir  of  the  sernjiles  of  independence 
rising  up  against  him, and  he  hands  over 
in  exchange  the  government  of  Ireland 
to  a  rude,  gross,  popish  enemy  of  Great 
Britain.      Is  not  that  disgraceful 't 

Lord  E,  I  do  think  the  coalition 
with  0*ConncU  was  upon  the  whole 
jmjioljtic. 

Mr,  Bluff,   Impolitic! 
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Lord  A\  Yes.  It  was  resolved  upon 
for  the  sake  of  accomplishing  art  im> 
mediitte  |jyrpoae,  and  without  a  vitjw, 
or  at  all  events,  a  sagacious  view,  to 
futyre  conseqncnces.  No  nun  am 
calmly  considiT  trCotuielFs  character, 
without  perceivin^r  that  he  must  be- 
come an  ohji-ct  of  ^us^nciou  and  di^^gust 
to  the  British  nation.  The  vcrsutility, 
the  extravagance,  the  Ciiiit  and  noii- 
8ens€,  tlie  personal  auimo/^itica,  and 
the  scurrilous  iuduljroiioe  of  theai* 
which  answer  so  well  with  the  Irish 
Koman  Catholic  populutioii  in  iheir 
firestmt  state*  cannot  succeed  wilh  a 
people  so  ililicreutly  constituted  us  ure 
the  Enelish.  O' Co r^n ell's  aid  hits 
mined  the  miui^try  iu  England* 

Mr,  Bluffl  hi*  even  so,  and  tin?,  I 

doubt  not  he  foresaw,  though  ihcg  (iid 

not.      They  are   now  wholly    in    his 

power,   anj  it   is  evident  that    he  b 

>  making   a  dcanerate  exertion  to  show 

that  through  his  power  I  hey  may  keep 

'  their  places^     But  he  is    wrong -^t he 

diagust  of  Enj^Lind  will  be  loo  strong' 

for  him,     I  do  not  think  ihat  any  cx- 

'  ertion  of  his  cunninar  will  remove  the 

growing  detestation  of  O'Connell  among 

the  sincere  radicals  of  Englund. 

Lord  East/,  I  have  seen  the  pamphlet 
of  that  slran^e  wild  countryman  uf  his, 
who  was  in  the  House  for  a  short  time, 
Mr.  Feargna  O'Connor.  He  lays  about 
him  like  a  man  with  a  flnil.  His  ex* 
posure  of  O'Connell  will  have  a  great 
effect  with  the  sturdy  radical  mulii- 
tude, 

Mr.  Bluff,  And  so  will  the  wrilinf,'- 
of  Mr,  BeH  of  the  **  I^ondon  Mercury," 
with  the  more  intellig'ent  of  the  same 
party* 

Mr,  FccblewiL  Tlie  '*  Times'*  is  very 
severe  on  Mr.  O'ConnelL 

CoL  Fmfmtu  And  the  "  Morning 
Post." 

LordE.  And  the  "Morning  Herald.*' 

Mr^  Bluff.  But  that  very  English 
journal,  the  "  Morning  Chronicle"  sup- 
ports him. 

Lcrd  E.  I  cannot  bear  that  news- 
paper, thoug;h  it  au[iports  the  ministry 
— it  is  so  shockingly  ill  written. 

Mr.  Bluff,  Crown  and  Anchor  elo- 
quence, and  Stock  Exchange  principles. 

Mr,  Feebkwii.  Is  it  true.  Lord  Easy, 
that  Lord  PalmcrstoD  writes  arlieles 
for  the  "  Globe  ?' 

Lord  E,  1  really  don't  know, 

Mr,  Bluff,  And  I  don't  care. 

Lord  E.  Nor  does  any  body  whose 
anxiety  upon  any  subject  is  worth  a 
itraw.  Official  people  are  generally 
the  last  to  conamunicatc  publicly  any 


piece  of  news  ;  and  as  to  the  political 
iirgument  of  a  newspuper,  it  must  be 
judged  liy  its  own  merits^and  it  matters 
not  whether  Lord  Pabiierston  or  the 
printer's  devil  has  written  it. 

Air,  Bluff  Judgitjg  from  the  usual 
style  of  the  lernhng  articles  of  the 
**  GJolW  I  should  SLiy  they  were 
written  by  W"*tmen. 

Lord  E,  How  do  you  tneaii  ? 

Mr.  Bluff,  There  is  no  earnestness 
abofJt  principles  and  a  great  deal  about 
persons — there  is  scarcely  a  trace  even 
of  party  sfjirir,  but  there  is  a  most 
offensive  redundancy  of  personal  spite. 

CoL  F.  That  is  not  very  comnli- 
metitary  to  the  women»  Mr.  Bluff.  What 
would  you  say  if  I  publish  your  female 
characteristics,  and  put  your  name  to 
the  publication? 

Mr,  Bluff,  I  meant  women  of  the 
worser  sort. 

CoL  F,  Was  it  not  the  "  Globe'*  that 
proclaimed  that  it  hardly  kuew  to  which 
pnrty  it  belonged,  and  that  whether  the 
Whigs  were  a  piutv  in  the  country  or 
no,  was  lUJt  wort  a  the  pains  of  in- 
quiry ? 

Mr,  Bluff,  It  was. 

Lord  E,  That  was  gross  imperti- 
nence. It  is  very  well  for  you  and  1, 
Fashion,  who  see  the  hurrdjug  of  politi- 
cal people,  to  be  po(^  curanti  as  to  these 
matters,  but  a  newiipaper  which  has  no 
other  vocation  than  politics,  is  exces- 
sively absurd  wlien  it  affects  irtdifier- 
ence  about  political  parties*  That  sort 
of  foppery  in  any  publication  suspected 
to  be  connected  with  govcmraent,  does 
us  mischief.  But  enough  of  this, 
Feeblcwit,  how  does  it  happen  timt  you 
are  not  dining  with  your  constituents? 
1  tl  ought  so  devoted  a  politician  as  you 
are  would  be  buried  in  study,  and 
courting  your  constituents  until  the 
meeting  of  the  House. 

Mr,  Fee  file  wit  That  was  ray  inten- 
tion, but  my  ftither  heard  there  were 
to  be  two  or  three  new  commissions 
instituted  at  the  nickeling  of  Parliament, 
and  he  wished  me  to  make  an  early 
personal  application  to  Lord  John 
Kussell, 

Lord  E,  What,  then,  arc  you  fo  be- 
come a  commi«sioner  ? 

Mr  FeetlewU,  Oh  do,  1  applied  for 
my  brother — he  was  called  to  the  bar 
a  few  months  ago,  and  as  the  attorneys 
have  not  begun  to  employ  him  yet, 
my  father  thinks  he  might  as  well  have 
a  commissionership  to  occupy  him  and 
put  some  money  in  hi!^  pocket. 

Mr.  Blvff.  A  provident  gentleman  ! 

Mr*  Feeble wiL   My   father   thought 
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this  a  Tciy  good  time  to  apply,  and 
sent  me  up  to  town  for  the  purpose. 

Lord  E.  I  dare  say  ;  and  have  you 
succeeded  ? 

Mr,  FeeblewU,  No.  Lord  John  says 
that  nothing  is  yet  arranged.  I  am  to 
see  him  again  in  a  few  days. 

Mr,  Bluff,  I  can  well  believe  that 
nothing  is  yet  arranged. 

Lord  E,  FeeWewit,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  state  of  our  foreign  policy  ? 

Mr.  FeeblewU,  Why,  as  to  foreign 
policy — a — I  really  have  not  much  at- 
tended to  the  details,  but — a — I  un- 
derstand that  in  Spain  our  moral  in- 
fluence is  very  important 

Lord  E,  You  allude,  I  suppose,  to 
the  example  of  patience  set  by  Evans 
and  his  legion — the  cool  steadiness 
with  w  hich  he  abides  the  sneers  of  all 
Europe. 

Mr,  FeeblewU,  I  suppose  that's  it ; 
but  the  moral  influence  is  the  only 
thing  of  which  I  have  heard. 

Lord  E.  Do  you  think  that  **  moral 
influence"  will  stop  Don  Carlos  ? 

Mr.  FeeblewU.  I  suppose  that  is 
what  is  meant. 

Mr,  Bluff.  I  should  prefer  the  physi- 
cal influence  of  the  bayonet,  to  the 
moral  influence  of  keeping  out  of  the 
way  when  an  enemy  is  to  be  encoun- 
tered. 

Mr.  FeeblewU.  I  don't  know  the 
particulars,  but  I  was  told  by  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  "  Morning 
Chronicle,"  who  said  he  had  been  at  the 
Foreign  Office  only  two  hours  before, 
that  the  important  thing  in  Spain  was 
our  moral  influence. 

Mr,  Bluff.  Moral  fiddlestick  ! 

CoL  F,  Has  any  body  seen  Lord 
Brougham  since  he  came  into  this  part 
of  the  world  ?  What  is  he  going  to  do 
for  the  ministers  ? 

Lord  E,  I  hear  he  has  become  so 
profound  and  dignified,  that  no  one 
knows  what  to  make  of  him.  The 
newspaper  chatter  about  pitting  him 
against  Lyndhurst,  is  all  nonsense. 
1  he  ex-chancellors  will  be  more  likely 
to  embrace  than  to  fight,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it.  They  are  very  good 
friends,  and  respect  one  another's  ex- 
traordinary talents  very  sincerely. 

Mr,  Bluff.  Is  it  supposed  there 
will  be  a  committee  of  the  Lords  on 
the  new  Poor  Law  ? 

Lord  E.  I  have  not  heard,  but  if 
there  be  a  committee  of  one  liouse,  it 
is  probable  there  will  be  of  the  other. 
If  that  subject  be  mentioned,  there 
will  be  a  blaze  from    Brougham,  no 


doubt;  he  glorifies  his  Poor  Law  phi- 
losophy very  exceedingly. 

Mr.  Bluff.  I  recollect  his  speech 
upon  the  Bill,  and  I  heard  it  was  af- 
terwards sent  about  by  the  secretary 
of  the  commission  as  a  true  exposition 
of  Poor-Law  philosophy. 

Lord  E.  So  it  was  ;  but  that  re- 
minds me  that  I  have  to  lunch  with 
Lady  Rightem;  I  must  go. 

Col.  F,  I  shall  go  with  you.  Is  her 
ladyship  as  great  a  politician  as  ever  ? 

Lord  E.  Worse  and  worse.  I  am 
in  great  favor  with  her,  because  I  have 
transferred  to  her  all  my  printed  par- 
liamentary papers,  which  used  to  accu- 
mulate in  my  rooms  till  they  were 
quite  a  nuisance.  It  is  a  great  relief 
to  me,  and  she  is  quite  pleased.  I  be- 
lieve that  she  reads  them  ail.  But  you 
shall  hear  her:  come  away. 

Col.  F.  Mr.  Bluff,  will  you  come 
with  us,  and  we  shall  introduce  you  to 
a  lady  who  is  a  very  great  politician. 

Mr.  Bluff.  I  hate  lady  politicians. 

CoL  F.  A  most  scientific  political 
economist. 

Mr,  Bluff.  I  detest  political  econo- 
mists. 

CoL  F.  One  who  knows  Lord 
Brougham's  speech  on  the  Poor  Laws 
by  heart,  and  has  studied  all  Miss 
Martineau's  pretty  little  books  as  ear- 
nestly as  ever  young  barrister  did  hb 
first  brief,  or  young  lady  her  first  love- 
letter. 

Mr,  Bluff.  The  name  of  Lord 
Brougham  makes  me  angry,  and  that 
of  Miss  Martineau  makes  me  sick. 

CoL  F.  Well,  then  we  leave  you— 
addio.  {They  go  out.) 

Lady  Rightem^s    House — present,  her 

iadysh^),  Mr.  Jonet,  Lord  Easy^  and 

Colonel  Fashion, 

Lady  R.  The  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is 

CoL  F.  Man. 

Lady  R.  No.  I  was  not  going  to 
quote  Pope — though  I  must  say  that 
were  I  to  quote  any  poeU  it  probably 
would  be  him,  for  he  appears  to  have 
had  the  faculty  of  reasonings  more  than 
any  other  of  the  tribe ;  but  I  spoke  of 
that  science — that  useful  and  practical 
science,  as  Lord  Brougham  admirably 
says,  founded  on  facts,  and  papers,  anil 
documents,  which  relate  to  the  most 
important  concerns  of  society — I  mean 
political  economy. 

CoL  F.  I  beg  your  ladyshij)'s  par- 
don— pray,  did  you  see  the  portrait  of 
Miss  Martineau  that  was  exhibited  at 
the  Roval  Academy  ? 
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Ludtf  R.  Yes.  ctrtaiuly^ — it  \*aa  ihe 
firnt  ijicturt:  ui  which  1  luukeii. 

J^ii//y  /?.  Yc« — what  is  a  fat  monk 
(tf  the  olden  Ume^  of  the  plimder  iit 
his  tWt,  tr>  mp>  eoinpuri'd  with  the 
rouirlpiiaiicc  of  one  who  has  etilizht- 
pnotJ  thr  htiiiian  r^cii  on  the  mo^l  ini- 
portdni  nl'tmihs? 

tVf/.  F,  Y(?!!i,  tTrtuiiily^  you  ar« 
rijiht— voii  Ihou^fit  the  cuuiiteiiuuee 
prtUy  ? — armal»le-lot>kiiig — eh  ? 

Lathf  R.  No,  bui  snpt^iiur  to  eitht-r, 
very  intfllectu^il. 

Cof.  F,  What!  "^u>rly  iind  i n It'll cc- 
tii[(l  ?"  iii^  sonui  one  ^iU  in  de^cnhingJT 
lirimgham'is  mUcscnbuUe  tkue. 

/*w/ji^  R,  I  did  riot  say  **  ugly/' 

Alf,  Jmtet.  No,  I  r<* marked  thut 
your  kdyshtp  sai<)  "intellrctun!  ;**  wtth 
dt^ference  tn  Colcmel  Fashion,  1  shonld 
sav  that  I  do  nol  recoIl<^ct  the  epithf  t 
"  ugly." 

VuL  F,  Well!  we\\\  Fray,  Lady 
Kig  litem,  do  yoy  ret  oil  tret  the  nrtvttj 
thing  the  Tttuvi  oewspaper  said  of  MUs 
Martineau  ? 

Ladif  H,  No^ — but  j  should  like  to 
hear  what  the  itiHueultiii  (jre&s  said  uf 
Etich  a  person. 

CoL  F.  They  deseribeti  her  as — 

••  Henelf  Um?  itnemt  preventive  check  ili«  dmri/' 

L'ultf  H,  Psha  !  men  endeavour  to 
fnakethdt  ridietilouei.  whiuh  they  would 
fain  eieel,  hot  cannot. 

Lord  E,  Pray,  Lady  Rightem,  is  it 
true  what  they  say,  that  the  best  bits  of 
Lord  Brougham'^  Hpeech  about  the 
Poor  Law'B,  were  borrowed  from  Miss 
Martrnean? 

L^dt/  U.  I  cannot  say  that  I  ob- 
served any  passag^e^  iiteiaihf  Ijorrowed, 
did  you  Mr*  Jones  ? 

Mr.  Joiwa,  No — na  your  ladyship 
observes,  ttfid  with  ileterence  to  the 
observation  of  Lord  Eiisy,  I  should  say 
not  li/traify, 

Ladtf  H.  Of  coiir^se,  when  great  au- 
thorities speak  upon  the  same  i^cicnee, 
they  are  likely  to  fall  into  uLiitemeuts 
&o  me  what  stniikr. 

Lord  E,  Some  of  the  maxims  laid 
down  by  Lord  Bronghiim  appear  to  me 
riithrr  startling— indeed  1  mti^ht  use  a 
strong'er  expression,  did  1  notgro  in  Tear 
of  being- classed  with  the  **grovellingly 
ignoranC  who  alone,  a^  his  lordship 
s.iys,  falter  tn  their  allegiance  to  poli- 
tical economy. 


Lmi^  R,  What  are  tlic  pointA  to 
\ihich  yon  allude  V 

Lord  E,  He  said  that  nil  statutes  fur 
the  relief  of  ih**  poorjViereniisehievou*; 
that  tiie  law  empowering  overaeere  to 
set  noor  people  to  work,  and  tf  they 
CiUihl  not  find  work,  to  liml  fot»d  for 
them,  WHS  (tf  pemicioui  a  law  at  ever 
u'tlj  made* 

Lady  R,  tjuile  right — ^j perfectly  sci- 
entific. 

Lord  E,  He  said  that  the  onUf  fafe 
kitid  of  ehurity  was  an  hospital  for 
mcuitntx — he  doubted  that  dispensaries 
f'^r  the  sick  poor  were  not  an  uhii«e,  and 
agaioHt  sonnd  principle — the  eharilatde 
support  of  the  infirm  and  jHKtt\  he  said, 
he  wjis  quite  certain  Wiis  against  all 
sound  jfirinripie* 

Lady  U.  Perfectly  right — quite  sci- 
enlific. 

Lurd  E>  Does  not  all  this  seem  nip 

ther  hard-hearted, 

I^adt/  R.  Hea»on  is  the  high  eft  fa- 
culty of  mind — the  demonstrations  ai 
reason  are  to  he  preferred  to  the  sug- 
gestions ot  feeling.  Ilurd^heartcdnefts 
is  hot  another  name  for  suprrknrUy 
these  suggestions. 

Lord  E.  Some  would  say  iwefuribUit^ 
to  them. 

Liid^  R,  Sensibility  and  insensibility 
are  unphilosophlcal  tertns. 

Li^rd  E.  But  I  have  not  done — 
Lord  Brongham  said,  the  greatest 
w  retchedness  of  the  poor  was  the  being 
tormented  with  the  ills  of  riches,  ibt; 
satiety  of  pampered  idleness* 

Ladjf  R.  That  view  of  the  subject 
was  arnte,  original,  and  philosophic, — 
Its  truth,  though  iinperceived  before, 
was  no  Bount^r  taken  up  by  the  mindi 
than  it  matured  into  conviction. 

Lnrd  E.  Upon  ray  honour  I  don't 
think  so.  For  my  part,  I  don*t  like 
work  myself,  and  I  have  pitied  the 
poor  devils^-panpers  1  mean — that  I 
have  seen  breaking  stones,  and.  tn 
London,  swee[iing  the  streets, 

Lady  R,  Fabe  humanity,  tny  lord. 
These  people  should  have  jirovided 
something  in  their  prosperity^  to  keep 
them  out  of  a  !<ttite  of  pauperism. 

Lord  E,  But  perhaps  they  never 
knew  prosperity — ^perhaps  they  never 
in  their  lives  knew  what  it  was  to 
have  enough  to  eat  for  three  days  to- 
gether. 

Lady  R,  Then  they  must  have  been 
all  along*  redundaut  labourers,  and  to 
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support  them  is  but  to  conituue  and 
a^i^rtiv^tte  the  evil.  But  you  have  not 
!  mL'iUionrd  what  Lurd  Brou^rhjin  s^jid 
«!i(iut  tilt!  basUrdy  pdTt  of  tlie  Pour 
L»v¥  Hill,  ^  jiioh  wds  pcrhupi  the  most 
scientific  ptniiuu  w  ihe  whwle  of  bij* 
splendid  fpe«eh» 

tW.  F.  I  think  if  your  ladyship  is 
abuul  to  discuBs  that  p^rt  uf  the  ^ub- 


f 


ject,  I  must  Siiy  good  bye»  1  have  to  be 
at  Tiittersiiirs  ut  four  o'tlock. 

Lord  IC,  Why,  so  iiave  I — la  it 
really  so  late  V  Good  momioj^,  Liidy 
Ril^hterii. 

( net/  gu  out — Laii^  Bighl^nt  and  Air, 
Jones  take  up  6tMt/ci  and  papers,  and 
retire  to  an  tnnei-  room.) 


ASTORIA  i   OR»   ENTEBFRISK    BBVOWD    TME    ROCKY    MOU>fTAlWS .♦ 


Tub  history  of  ihe  wilda  of  North 
Americiu  and  of  thi:  ajtiuiis  w  Idch  in- 
habit tbt^uif  mi^ht  h'dVd  lunj^  ri^iUdiiK^d 
uuknuwn  to  Euro|^edii&,  but  for  the  tu- 
Cerpri^e«  of  iht  ftir  tfailtri,  wbirh  biive 
carried  a  fuceeasiou  uf  djring  ud ven- 
turer* into  tht?  rt?m*>te8t  rews^srs  of  the 
wild«.*rne8?»  Kver  slijce  the  Fiench 
and  English  estdblishi^d  tlair  Cnlunies 
on  the  coiiltneut  of  Noitli  Auitiriuki, 
the  traffic  in  peliiies  lukn  Hecii  ]njr- 
sued  with  uuri'tnittiii^^  anxiety  As 
the  population  of  the  coloiii«fg  in- 
creased, and  the  forests  gn^e  way  be- 
fore the  corn-fitilds,  the  wild  aniinj^U, 
like  the  unfurlunate  ludians,  were 
driven  back  upon  the  des^rt^  and  the 
chief  suppUe«  of  furs  are  now  oblKiuud 
from  the  sterile  rei^ioni*,  reachini^  from 
the  north  of  Canada  to  the  Polar  scm, 
or  from  the  wild  and  hitherto  uncivi* 
li«ed  countries  aitoated  between  the 
Rockv  Mountains  and  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific.  The  northern^  and  by 
far  the  most  valuable  of  the  fur  coun- 
tries, is  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  united  Hudsou's  Bay  and  North- 
west Companies,  who  have  now  aban- 
dooed  their  fierce  rival rie$»  and  eon- 
duct  a  peaceful  comnierce,  equally 
td       '  IS  to  themselves  and  their 

^Iii  ^mrrs. 

Lm  i^i^i^  are  also  to  be  found  in  con- 
Fidentble  abundance  in  the  uncolonized 
parts  of  the  United  States,  but  they 
are  inferior  in  numbers  as  well  its 
quality  to  those  obtained  in  the  more 
uorihcrn  countries.  It  i*  a  curious 
lact  that  not  many  years  have  ela|jsed 
since  the  fur  trade  within  the  terri- 
tories uftlie  United  States  was  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  British  adventun^rs. 
DuriufT  the  administration  of  Jefferson, 
thii  drcum^tance  reasonably  enough 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  American 


government,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  valuti  tjf  iht'  trade  as  from  the 
prrpondenince  which  it  gave  to  Eng;- 
li^h  iullucnce  among  the  Itidiiins.  The 
attempts,  ho v^ ever,  of  the  American 
tradets,  even  uhcn  support«^tl  by  all 
ihc^  influence  of  their  t/overnnient,  were 
unabkr  tiiconiftete  with  the$skill  and  ex- 
perience of  tlic  inicilopi  js,  until  the 
HPttl'li  and  exL^riions  ut  a  single  in- 
dividual dt  lust  wrestfd  the  trade  from 
the  English,  and  transferred  it  to  the 
ciiizen^  of  the  United  States.  The 
individual  we  ulludc  to  is  Mr«  Astor, 
a  German  by  birth,  but  a  citizen  of 
America,  who  bad  iiniassed  a  princely 
fortune  by  hi*  talents  and  industry  ; 
but  Mr,  Astor  was  not  satisfied  «ilb 
the  success  wiiich  bad  crowned  his 
elTorts,  for  he  resolved  to  follow  them 
up  by  one  ofthf*  boldest  schemes  which 
a  single  merchant  ever  attempted  to 
execute.  He  resolved  to  plant  a 
trading  e!4tabli?^hme^t  ut  the  eutiance 
of  the  Colnnibia  river,  which  would 
command  the  entire  fur  trade  of  the 
west  ot  the  Eocky  Mountains,  while 
coasting  vesseU  were  to  collect  the 
sea*otter  furs  alotig  the  shims  of  the 
Pacific.  A  chain  oi  furts  or  ralhcr  of 
trading  stutions  was  to  be  estahli^hed 
between  the  sources  of  the  Missouii 
and  the  Columbia,  tlius  CfMunctlng  the 
commerce  of  (he  east  and  wi  *^t  sides 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains*  and  keeping 
open  a  laitd  connnunicatioii  bets^een 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacilic  Oceans.  The 
produce  of  the  fur  trade  was  to  be 
deposited  at  an  emporium  at  the 
numih  of  the  Colurnhiii,  and  from 
thence  trunsported  to  Canton,  the 
great  market  for  furs.  The  vessels 
were  then  to  return  to  New  York  with 
a  cargo  of  teas,  having  thus  made  a 
voyage   of  three  years'  duration,  and 
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circumnavigated  the  world.  Nor  did 
his  project  stop  here,  for  he  also  con* 
tracted  to  supply  the  Russian  factory 
at  Sitka  with  trading  jroods,  and  he 
even  aspired  at  ^'ettiiifr  possession  of 
one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  a  con- 
venient station  (or  his  vessels,  heinsjrhulf 
way  hetween  Canton  and  the  Coluui- 
hia.  Such  was  the  gigantic  project  of 
a  single  merchant,  but  a  man  of  vast 
\vealth  and  energy,  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  the  fur 
trade  ;  and  although  the  enterprise 
proved  unfortunate,  we  cannot  but  ad- 
mire ti»e  magnificence  of  the  scheme, 
and  the  skill  and  prudence,  which, 
had  they  been  adequately  supported, 
might  have  carried  it  on  to  success. 

These  observations  will  explain  the 
object  of  the  work  before  us.  as  also 
the  name  it  bears  ;  we  will  therefore 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the 
various  expeditions  which  the  pro- 
jects of  Mr.  Astor  set  in  motion.  A 
ship  was  fitted  up  to  carry  out  the 
settlers  and  all  the  apparatus  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  colony, 
while  another  detachment  was  to  as- 
cend to  the  head  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri, traverse  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  de:3cending  the  Columbia,  were  to 
join  their  companions  on  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific. 

We  shall  first  direct  our  attention  to 
the  sea  voyage,  and  to  the  melan- 
choly catastrojjhe  by  which  it  was  ter- 
minated. The  ship,  Tonquin,  was  well 
provided  with  every  thing  necessary 
to  ensure  success,  and  carried  out  an 
efficient  complement  of  fur  traders  and 
Canadian  voyageurs.  All  the  prudence 
of  these  arrangements  was  rendered 
abortive  by  the  nnrortunate  selection 
of  a  commander,  whose  absurd  con- 
duct frustrated  every  ])rovision  sug- 
gested by  prudent  forethought,  and 
added  one  to  the  many  examples  where 
persevering  folly  has  etfeeted  more 
irrep'irable  mischief  than  intentional 
malice  could  have  accomplished.  This 
woithy  navigator,  who  is  a  favourite 
with  Mr.  Irving,  was  obviously  a  man 
of  a  single  idea  ;  his  notions  of  duty  do 
not  appear  to  have  extended  beyond 
maintaining  the  necessary  discipline, 
and  making  the  shortest  possible  voy- 
age between  two  points.  Aeconlingly 
we  find  that  during  the  voyage  the 
ship  exhibited  a  little  world  of  jealousy 
and  insubordination.  The  thoughtless 
gaiety  of  one  passmirer,  the  imper- 
turbable good  nature  of  another,  and 
the  caustic  humour  of  a  third,  were 
alike  the  sources  of  misery  to  this  lord 


of  the  quarter  deck.  We  need  not 
enter  into  the  details  of  these  petty 
squabbles,  as  every  one  who  has  made 
a  voyage  of  moderate  lengrthcan  suffici- 
enily  appreciate  them.  After  a  prospe- 
rous voyage,  the  captain  found  himself 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Columbia  river, 
and  from  this  period  his  incompetency 
became  more  apparent.  The  en- 
trance to  the  Columbia  river  is  danger- 
ous, except  in  fine  weather,  and  for 
vessels  oi'  moderate  size,  on  accoont 
of  a  broad  and  shallow  sand-bank  which 
reaches  across  its  mouth.  The  Ton- 
quin arrived  here  in  stormy  weather,  but 
instead  of  wailing  till  the  gales  abated, 
the  captain  attempted  to  enter  the 
river,  at  whose  entrance  the  breakers 
were  rising  in  fearful  surges.  But  the 
force  of  folly  could  proceed  still  farther. 
In  such  weather,  and  on  such  a  coast, 
where  the  ship  was  in  imminent  peril, 
it  was  absurd  to  expect  that  a  boat 
could  live;  the  captain,  however, 
thought  otherwise,  and  ordered  one  of 
his  officers  to  proceed  in  the  boat  to 
ascertain  the  soundings  on  the  bar; 
and  to  render  success  impossible,  the 
boat  was  manned,  not  with  expert  sea> 
men,  but  with  Canadian  voyageurs. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  fated  otBcer 
attempted  to  decline  tliis  act  of  immo- 
lation— he  affectingly  observed  that  a 
near  relation  of  his  own  had  lost  his 
life  in  the  same  service  a  few  years 
before,  and  he  added,  I  am  now  going 
to  lay  my  boneS  alongside  of  his.  The 
boat  and  her  hapless  crew  were  never 
heard  of.  Next  day  the  attempt  to 
enter  the  river  was  resumed,  and  an- 
other boat  was  de8|)atched  to  explore 
the  bar — a  duty  which  would  have 
been  performed  to  more  advantage  at 
the  mast-head.  This  expedition  was 
rather  less  unfortunate  tnan  its  pre- 
decessor, for  two  of  the  crew  survived, 
and  the  ship  at  last  entered  the  river 
without  the  aid  of  soundings.  It  has 
been  stated  on  good  authority  that  the 
incapacity  of  the  captain  so  alarmed  all 
on  board,  that  one  of  the  officers  actu- 
ally took  the  management  of  the  ship 
into  his  own  hands,  and  by  watching 
the  breakers  from  the  mast-head,  was 
enabled  to  bring  the  ship  to  anchor 
without  damage. 

The  traders  and  their  associates  now 
landed,  and  after  establishing  an  ami- 
cable understanding  with  the  Indians, 
commenced  the  construction  of  a  fort 
for  the  protection  of  their  commerce. 
The  ship  departed  on  a  trading  voyage 
along  the  coast,  when  the  same  folly 
which  had  already  produced  such  mis- 
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foriiines,  termmated  in  the  loss  of  the 
ship»  and  tlie  dtstruciion  of  her  crew. 
On  arriving  at  the  Straits  of  Juan  de 
Fuca,  the  natives  came  on  board  to 
barter  their  ftirs  lor  knives*  beads,  &c. 
when  the  captiiiii  contrived  to  in^nlt 
th«  chiefs,  and  to  pat  a  stop  to  the 
trade.  The  wily  and  vindictive 
savages  were  not  to  be  without  their 
revenjre.  No  cutreiity  could  perenade 
the  ctsptiiin  to  quit  this  danjirerous 
vicinity,  nor  lo  take  iho  aiicessary  pre- 
cauti«jtis  aifwin^t  a  surprise.  Crowds 
of  miartned  Indians  no\\'  HiJproacked 
the  vessel,  bringing  plenty  of  l'urs» 
nrhich  ibey  readily  disponed  of  for 
knives  or  daggers,  wkich  were  secretly 
distributed  till  moft  of  the  savuges 
were  arinetli  The  captain  bLcame 
ubfTned,  and  when  it  was  too  late  gt^vc 
orders  U)  itnreef  the  suits  and  weigh 
anchor*  Wldle  prcpamtious  for  de- 
{>arture  were  in  progress,  an  indis- 
criuiiiiute  massacre  convtncncedj  and 
only  four  uf  the  Milers  escaped.  These 
liriLve  men  barricaded  theniselven  in  the 
n,  and  by  opening  a  brisk  fire 
liough  openings  whieh  they  hud  made 
in  the  cumpanion-way,  they  rtadily 
drove  the  Indians  from  the  ship,  and 
then  iisuing  from  their  fortress,  by 
menus  of  the  great  guns,  they  indicted 
a  fearful  retaiiation  u|jon  the  c  anoes  of 
the  savages.  The  sailors  afterwards 
attempted  to  make  their  wa}'  to  the 
Columbia  in  the  ship's  boat,  but  were 
driven  ash»»re  by  adverse  weather,  and 
were  murdered  by  the  natives.  One 
individital  still  survived,  who  had  re- 
fused to  quit  the  ship,  and  uliliough 
*ovprclv  wounded,  had  resolved  upon 
»  dreatlful  act  of  revenge.  He  ap- 
peared upon  the  deck,  and  invited  the 
Indians  to  come  on  boarih.^nd  spct'dily 
(lisaippeii red.  The  vessel  was  soon 
crowded  with  plundering  and  exulting 
savage*,  when  the  shi[)  blew  up  with 
a  tremendous  explosion. 

*•  Arm«,  lega,  and  mutilated  bodies 
were  blown  into  the  air,  and  a  rlrcadful 
hitvoe  wDs  mado  in  the  surrotiiuling 
canoes.  Upwards  of  a  huiulred  savages 
were  deilroycd  by  the  explosion,  and 
raany  more  shockingly  mutilated  )  and 
fiir  many  day«  the  limbs  and  bodiea  of  tiio 
»Wni  wrre  thrown  upon  the  beach." 

Before  proceeding  furtlier  with  the 
'dory  of  Mr.  Astor'tJ  project,  we  shall 
some  aic'count  of  Ihis  purl  i>f 
nericmn  coast.  Tlie  norih-west 
America  remained  longer  uu- 
koowti  to  Europeans  than  any  other 
piirt  of  the   New  World.     Its  remote 


situaiion,  uninviting  climate,  small 
commercial  importance,  and  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  S])aniards,  all  contributed 
to  continue  our  ignorance.  Alihough 
several  Spanish  navigators  bad  ex- 
plored the  western  coasts  of  North 
America,  and  Biscaino  had  discovered 
Nootka,  yet  it  was  not  till  Captain 
Cook  had  made  the  country  known 
that  it  became  a  field  for  commercial 
enterprise.  It  was  then  ascertained  that 
the  north-west  coast  abounded  in  sea 
otters,  the  most  valuable  of  the  Ame- 
nean  furs  in  the  Cldtm  market.  Cap- 
tain Meares,  an  enterprising  English- 
man,  now  attempted  to  establish  a 
regular  trade  between  Nootka  and 
Canton  ;  he  gained  the  good  will  of 
the  Itidians,  and  constructed  a  small 
factory  among  ihem,  where  he  built  a 
small  coasting  vessel,  and  carried  on  a 
prf>sperous  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  natives.  The  suspicious 
government  of  Spain  became  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  permitting  the  English 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  its  Mexican  dependencies  ; 
and  tlie  viceroy  of  Mexico  fitted 
out  an  expedition  which  dispossessed 
Captidii  Meares's  people  and  left 
a  Spanish  settlement  in  their  place* 
The  English  government  did  not  brook 
this  insult,  and  demands  for  reparation 
WE'te  made  to  ihe  court  of  Miitlrid. 
The  interminable  negociations  to  which 
this  demand  promised  to  give  rise*  were 
quickly  brotight  to  a  close  by  ihe  ener- 
getic demonstratious  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
began  to  prepare  for  obtaining  redress 
by  commeueiiig  hostilities,  Tlic  Spanish 
government  now  abandoned  its  claims 
upon  Nuotka,  and  Captain  Vancouver 
was  despatched  tu  take  possession  of 
the  disputed  territory,  and  to  survey 
the  complicated  coasts  of  Nortb-west 
America.  How  well  Vancouver  ex- 
ecuted hi^i  difficult  task  may  be  seen 
by  inspecting  the  admirable  charts 
which  accompany  his  voyage.  When 
we  reflect  on  the  immense  extent  of 
country  which  he  surveyed,  extending 
from  California  to  Berrhing's  Straits,  a 
coast  abounding  in  itilets,  and  studded 
with  numerDus  islands;  and  that  only 
three  summers  were  occupied  with  the 
tiiak,  wc  cannot  but  admire  the  zeal 
and  energy  which  accompHbhed  so 
much.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  but 
justice  to  state,  that  a  portion  of  the 
coas^t  was  surveyed  by  the  Spaniaids, 
and  that  the  navigators  of  both  coun- 
tries carried  on  their  operations  in  the 
most  friendly  concert,  and  interchanged 
their  discoveries  in   the   most   unic- 
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r  served  manner.  If  the  hyilrogTaphleal 
j]ttbour8  o^'  the  Spanish  ulBi'ers  were 
■leafl  extensive  tlian  those  of  Vancouver, 

they  htive  made  us  nmrh  better  ac- 
.quairitcd  with  the  p<?opte  of  Nootka, 
I  whose  history  ami  ianj^uau'e  may  yet 
I  thruw  fiome  light  on  the  liitfit  uk  ques- 
Itioii  of  the  migration  of  the  Axtoc 
I  tribes  towards  Mt^xico.  Much  etirious 
[  ii» formation  respecting'  Nootka  i*  t<j  he 
[  fuuiid  in  ihe  woik  of  Seimr  Moyiiio 
[the  uutyraliit  Id  the  Spanish  expedi> 
I  tion. 

To  return  tn  the  hislwy  of  the  Tiir 
[  trade.  No  st>onL'r  had  Eii^hind  vtuili- 
\  catKd  the  iVeedoiu  of  the  comiijerte  of 

Norih-we^t  Ameried,  tlian  a  crowd  of 

wdventurrrs  cutered  upon  the  trade  j 
I  and  at  one  titne,  the  oli^ciire  harhonf 
I  of  Nooika  contained  no  fewer  than 
)  twenty    vessels    uiidt^r   difiVrent    flki^'B. 

The  trade  in  sea  otters  did  nni  prove 
Ian  El  Dorado.  Tiie  number  of  com- 
ipetitors  raij^ed  the  price  of  peltries; 
[and  while  the  Indiana  hunted  with  in- 
I  Crea«ied   spirit,   the   game    tlimiiushrii, 

and  the  increased  supply  of  furs 
( lowered  ihi^r  value  in  the  Chinese 
1  market.  The  North  weM  fur  trade 
[proved  a  Losing:  one »  especially  to  the 

English,  who  could  not  |>archa*'e  teas 
I  for  their  homeward  drj^o  ;  and  they 
■  ioon  a  I  )a  rid  on  ml  nil  reluttotiji  willi  the 


Indiiins  of  Nooika  ;  and  thus  a  p'  tty 

I  territory  in    a    remote  corner   of  the 

Tfrorld,  which  had  nearly  oceasioncd  a 

bii>ody  war  between  two  great  nations, 

waa  quickly   forgotten  bv  alL     Since 

tliat  tiuic  the  coasting  fur  trade  has 

i  been  chiedy  in  the  hands  of  the  Ame- 

rican9»  and  wh&  carried  on,  we  believe, 

-in  the  ftdlowinir  manner: — Tiie  trad- 

iusr  vessel  remained  on  the  AmpricHn 

Coajut  tdl  H  snpply  of  fura  was  obtained. 

These  were  carried  to  ihe  Sandwich 

[  isles,  whrre  another  ship  wus  wuiting 

f  to    receive    them    and    take    them     to 

Canton.     The  ship  which  had  liT'ou»4:ht 

I  ihe  fnrs  took  in  a  sujiply  <»f  ^yotnls  and 

retarneii  to  the  Amencan  coHi*t,  while 

the  other  vessel  proceeded  to  Canton  ; 

)  and  having  exchanged  the  peltries  for 

1  Chinese  produce  returned  to   Boston 

[  or  New  York.     Lately  the   Hudson's 

Bay   Company    have    established    fae- 

\  tones  on  various  parts   of  the    coast, 

I  and  by  combininij^  in  thi'^  inanuer  the 

^  inland  and  coasting  trade,  will  be  able 

to  oppose  all  competitors,  while  they 

have  uow  no  difficulties  with  respect 

to  the  China  trade. 

The  Indian  population  of  the  north- 
west coast  diScrs  in  many  respects  from 
their  brethren  to  the  cast  of  the  Hocky 


Mountains,  and  even  the  Iribea  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  coast  vary  codsi- 
derably  in  language,  features,  and  man- 
nerM.  The  Indians  of  Califurtiia  are, 
according  to  La  Perouse,  almost  as 
dark  coloured  as  neg^roes ;  but  the 
natives  of  Queen  Charlotte  Islund  are 
nearly  as  li^^bt  coloured  as  Europeans, 
while  the  intermediate  Nootkan  and 
Columbian  tribes  possesses  characters^ 
which  distinguish  them  from  either. 
The  Indians  of  the  Columbia  river — 
those  of  De  Fiicas  Straits  and  Nootktt 
— apj»ear  to  behing  to  one  mce  con- 
nected by  atfiniiies  of  ian:^LLti|iic,  phy- 
sical resemblances,  and  similarity  of 
cii-*t0fns.  They  are  all  ichthyophagous, 
Bubsisting  almost  entirely  on  fish,  vrhile 
the  ciiase  forms  but  a  secondary  means 
of  support.  They  are  a  sleek  and 
piiuiprred  race  of  small  stature,  of  uu 
olive  complexion,  and  by  no  meani 
hdndfiome.  The  circnuistance  which 
distinguishes  them  trom  ali  the  other 
north- west  tribes,  is  the  barbaroua 
custom  of  Battening  the  heads  of  their 
children.  Immediately  after  birth  the 
infant  is  placed  in  a  cradle  so  con* 
stmcted  that  a  constant  but  moderate 
pressure  is  applied  to  \xa  head  ;  und 
tlii'*  process  is  continued  for  upwards 
of  a  year  till  tkie  natural  torni  of  the 
head  is  irretrievably  lost.  By  this 
means  the  OLitunil  meaanrementa  are 
invf  rted,  and  the  long  diameter  is  not 
from  behind  to  before,  but  latendly 
from  ear  to  ear.  This  custom  of  flat- 
tening the  head  appears  to  have  l»een 
widi'ly  diffused  throughout  America, 
and  was  practised  by  many  tribes  is 
witlely  remote  situations,  as  by  the 
natives  of  Carolina,  by  the  Caribs  of 
St.  Vincent,  and  by  the  native*  of 
Pern,  where  the  practice  was  prohibited 
by  the  Synod  of  Lima,  shortly  after 
the  conquest  of  that  country.  It  it 
also  deserving  of  notice,  that  the  »o- 
ci''nt  Mexican?i»  although  they  did  not 
flatten  their  own  heads,  representetl 
their  deities  with  compressed  fore- 
heads. Perhaps  it  is  on  account  of 
thi.*  strange  custom  which  at  all  eventi 
must  change,  to  some  extent,  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  dttferent  parts  of 
the  brain,  that  apoplexy  is  very  fre^ 
quent  among  the  iuclians  of  the  Co- 
lo nihia  river. 

The  Columbian  tribes  are  also  re- 
markahle  for  the  prevalence  of  slavpry 
among  them  ;  hut  the  lot  of  the  Indian 
slave  is  much  happier  than  that  of  the 
negro  of  a  sugar  colony.  It  is  « 
melancholy  fact  that  the  evils  of  slavery 
increase  iii  proportion  to  the  intellect 
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tual  superiority  of  the  maBtere.  In 
CafoUiiiL  the  »liivc  is  prulubitud  froin 
thmking  and  exclude<i  frum  hope;  ld& 
existence  h  almost  a^  purt.lv  | physical 
Its  thut  of  our  domestic  Hniumis,  In 
Iht*  S^utiUh  colohkfii,  whore  the  dls- 
titii'tiorts  ure  less  eitreme,  the  lot  of 
tUe  slave  admits  of  miiny  alleviations  ; 
nrid  at  Nuoika,  the  slave  is  utmost  on 
ma  equality  wlih  his  maMer.  He  sleeps 
under  the  same  roof»  partukts  of  the 
«atne  food,  uud  is  protected  by  the 
Mine  cluthiug.  He  is  oflen  revvarded 
with  freedom,  aud  hU  descendants 
may  become  chit'l'i^  of  die  tribe.  It  is 
true,  the  uiii^ter  {lOiiSesses  the  power  of 
life  and  death— a  power  under  some 
form  or  othc-r  inherent  in  the  property 
of  ulavfs ;  but  it  ia  scarcely  ever  eier- 
ebed  by  tht'  Indian  iniLsters.  MaoLiud 
are  retidy  to  inveuL  fictitious  dbtiuc* 
tious,  or  to  aviill  themselves  of  $ueh 
fta  nature  aSbrds,  In  the  European 
colonies  difference  of  compWxion  se- 
|»arute»  the  duminant  fr<im  the  snij* 
ject  r«tce.  Such  a  diuinctiou  is  inipua- 
•ible  acuouij:  the  Indians,  where  niiiatur 
axid  servant  are  of  like  conipkxioiL 
The  Sa^me  end  is  attained  by  a  luJi- 
CfOij*  but  most  etfeetUkil  expedient. 
Among  the  CoUimbian  tiibes  no  &Uvc 
dares  to  Hutten  tlie  Lead  of  his  child. 
Thb  is  the  exclusive  privib-ge  of  the 
free,  and  thus  the  distinction  of  flat 
head,  as  effectually  marks  the  relations 
of  maJiter  and  slave,  as  that  of  Enro* 
peau  and  nejfro.  There  is  one  advnn- 
ta^re  attending  this  Indian  slavery  ;  it 
probably  mitiirates  the  ferocity  of  w ar, 
by  raising  seltishness  as  a  counterpoise 
to  that  excess  of  vindictive  feelhig^ 
which  is  common  to  all  the  Indian 
trilies. 

Tlie  Indians  are  extremely  credu- 
lous as  well  as  viudletive  ;  and  these 
two  states  of  mind  are  often  strangely 
combiueil.  They  believe  that  every 
disease  is  occasioned  by  some  malevo- 
lent  agent ;  and  in  every  tribe  there  is 
m  number  of  medicine  men  who  can 
cjtpel  the  evil  spirit  Ironi  the  patient^ 
or  can  afflict  their  enemies  with  mortal 
itiitca&e.  These  impostors  lead  a  very 
hitxardnus  life  ;  for  their  countrymen 
have  an  unbounded  faith  in  their 
flowers  for  good  or  evil,  and  thev'  arc 
consulted  cm  every  emergency.  Their 
Diude  of  cure  is  abund.intly  simple. — 
The  doctor  collects  the  neighbours, 
whose  ofHce  it  is  to  sing,  beat  the  roof 
with  sticks.,  and  in  short  make  as  much 
uoise  as  (Mjssible  to  frighten  away  the 
demon.  The  doctor  then  places  his 
koccs  on  tiic  client  of  his  unfortunate 


patient,  and  endeavours  to  squeeze  the 
evil  s|»iiit  out  of  his  lurking  pluee,  il 
the  puiient  recovers,  the  impostur  is 
richly  rewarded,  birt  he  is  held  re- 
spoosibie  fur  the  event  :  and  if  the 
disease  ternii nates  fatally,  and  the 
friends  of  the  patient  be  p^)werful,  the 
doctor  will  be  us^assinat'  d  at  the  ear^ 
liest  opporl  unity.  This  niude  of 
pnniohirjj^  their  medical  men  h  a  very 
trt:t|ueut  cause  of  war  uniung  the 
Columbian  tribes*  On  one  oceusion, 
two  young  and  tavoorite  chiefs  of  the 
Chcenook  clan,  hoth  labouriog  under 
puluionary  roni^nnipiion,  were  com- 
mitted tu  tlie  charge  of  two  famous 
medical  chiel^ ;  and  under  their  treat* 
ment  the  patients  died.  The  two  doe- 
U)T&,  who  heltjnged  to  another  clan,  were 
murdered,  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  war 
of  twelve  months*  duration.  We  shall 
give  unotiier  instance  of  the  ibnger  of 
practising  on  Indiain  credulity.  One 
of  the  doctors  actually  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  Indians  that  he  was 
ball  proof;  and  one  of  his  friends  re- 
solved to  make  the  experiment;  the 
boaster  was  shot,  but  it  was  for  some 
time  before  the  matier-of-taet  Indiati 
eould  be  per=uaded  thjt  he  had  killed 
hi^  friend. 

To  the  north  of  Nootka  the  Indians 
belong  to  a  <lifferent  racci  and  speak  a 
different  language.  The  natives  of 
Queen  Charlotte  Island  belong  to  this 
race;  are  a  strong-built  and  good-look- 
ing people,  of  a  light  complexion,  and 
possessed  of  great  courage  and  inge- 
nuity. They  are  far  su]>crior  to  the 
Columbian  tribes  in  courage  as  well  as 
in  the  neatness  of  their  ornaments,  but 
inferior  to  them  in  cleanlintss.  They 
do  not  compress  the  heads  of  their 
children  ;  but  in  its  stead  they  have 
devised  a  still  mttre  revolting  defor- 
mity. The  women — ^for  it  is  to  ihera 
tiie  jiracticc  iti  confined — make  a  long 
incision  in  the  under  lip,  into  which 
they  iti-^ert  a  piece  of  woorl  ahmd  an 
ineh  and  a  half  in  len^tht  ainl  a  i[oarter 
of  an  inch  in  breadth,  ami  thus  appear 
as  if  they  carried  a  sp^joti  iixed  to  their 
mouth. 

We  shall  now  give  s^»me  account  of 
the  overland  ejt[>editioo,  which  is  still 
richer  in  incidents  than  the  sea  voy- 
age. This  expedition  was  to  depart 
Irom  St.  Louis,  and  after  ascending 
the  Mbsouri,  was  to  cross  the  Hocky 
Muuntains,  and  Join  the  i«ettlers  at 
Astoria,  as  their  emporium  at  the 
nio-uth  of  the  CohiniUia  whs  desig- 
nated. In  tliis  instrime  Mr.  Astor 
was  more  fortunate  in  scletting  a  com- 
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gander  than  he  was  in  choosing  n 
aptalo    for  his   vessel.      Mr.    Hunt, 
ivho   conducted   the  travdrnig:   party, 
[^ro<a    the   American    continent,   was 
dmiralily    futed     fur     the    task     by 
I  CftUn  courage  and  mild  good  sense, 
irKieh    contmst    him    f^ivoumbly  with 
ihe   peevish    obstinncy*   and    want  of 
fprudcnce  exhibited  by  the  commander 
1  ©f    ihc   Tonfjuin.      Mr,   Hunt's  party 
[consisted  of   upwards    of  sixty   men, 
Lcomposed  of  the  most  discordant  ma* 
[terials,  and  recjuiriug   the   most  dex- 
►  terous    management.        The     g^reater 
\  tiumher  were  French  Canadians,  kind, 
light-hearted  and  tractable^ — admirable 
*  'boatmen,  and  pos^essin^  much  of  the 
clastic  spirit  uf  their  ancestors.   These 
men  are  invaluable  in  I  he  manas^ement 
of   a  canoe,  and    iheir  easy   manners 
enable  them  to   acecimmoilate    ihcm- 
I'  selves  with  fur  more  facility  to  the  so- 
ciety of  Indian^,  than  the  more  ener- 
getic, but  inilexible  Euf^lishman  ;  and 
I  hence  they  reurlily  intermarry  willi  the 
\  natives   iu  whose    country   they  may 
chance    to    reside.       The    voyasjeur, 
however,    differs  from    his  chivalrous 
ancetJtors  in   one  important  respect — 
courage  is  not  his  forte ;  consequently, 
fighting^  is  business  for  which  he  has 
no  relish,    ami    his   antipathy  to    all 
[•deadly  weapons    is  very  great.      To 
fflupply  the  deficiencies  of  the  Cana* 
dians,  a  proper  luiota  of  himters  were 
•hired,  men   who  nad  seen  many  a  ha- 
zartl  in  the  Inilian  country,  »»ijd  whose 
duty  it  was  to  kill  gfame  for  the  support 
of  the   party,  and,  when   requisite,  to 
fight  in  its  defence.     Oceasionally,  as 
the  cxijcdilion  ascended  the  Missouri, 
it  would  meet  with  one  of  these  lie- 
Toea  of  the  desert,  on  his  return  to  St. 
Louis,  and   Lmt   little  persuasion   was 
required  to  induce  such  restless  spi- 
rits to  join  in  a  journey  so  full  of  in- 
terest and  excitcoicnt.      The   history 
of  one  of  these  adventurers  will    ex- 
hibit the  dangers  incidental  to  these 
fearless  but  unsettled  men. 

A  hunter,  of  the  name  of  Colter, 
was  engaged,  with  a  companion*  in 
trapping  beaver,  in  territories  of  the 
Black- Feet  Indians.  We  shall  give 
the  adventure  in  Mr.  trving's  words  ; 

**  Th«y  were  on  a  branch  of  the  Mis- 
souri called  JefferAoti*^  Fork,  and  had  &«t 
their  tmps  at  night,  about  hix  miles  up  a 
small  river,  which- emptied  itwlf  into  the 
Fork.  Early  in  the  morning  tliey  de- 
eceiided  the  river  in  a  canno,  to  examine 
their  traps.  Af>  they  were  softly  prtd- 
dhng  along  they  heard  the  tntmpHug  of 
many  feel  upon  tbo  banks.     Cotter  im* 


mediately  gave  the  alarm  of  *  Indiantt' 
and  was  for  instant  retreat,  PoUs  scoffiMl 
at  him  for  being  frightened  for  the  tramp* 
ling  of  a  herd  of  buffaloes.  Colter  check* 
ed  his  uneasiness  and  paddled  forward. 
They  had  not  gone  much  further  when 
friifhtful  whoop*  and  yells  bur«t  forth 
from  each  side  of  the  river,  and  several 
hundred  Indians  appeared  on  either  bank. 
Signs  were  made  for  the  unfortunate 
trappers  to  come  on  shore.  They  were 
obliged  to  comply.  Before  they  could 
get  out  of  the  canoe,  a  savage  seized  tbe 
riflo  belonging  to  Potts.  Colter  sprung 
on  shore,  wrest CfJ  the  weapon  from  ite 
hcmd»  of  the  ladinn,  and  restored  it  to 
his  companioDp  who  was  still  in  the  c*- 
noe,  and  iromediately  pushed  into  the 
stream.  There  was  the  sharp  tvraag  of 
a  bow,  and  Potts  cried  out  he  Was 
wounded.  Colter  urged  him  to  come  on 
shore  and  submit,  as  the  only  chaace  for 
his  life}  but  the  other  knew  there  was 
no  pr^jspect  of  mercy,  and  determined  lo 
die  game  ;  levelling  his  rifle,  he  shot  one 
of  the  savages  dead  on  the  spot; — the 
next  moment  he  fell  himself,  pierced  with 
innumerable  arrows. 

"  The  vengeance  of  the  tavfi^eft  now 
turned  upon  C'olter,  He  was  stripped 
naked,  and  having  some  knowledge  of 
the  Black-Foot  language,  overheard  a 
consultation  as  to  tiie  mode  of  despaicli- 
tog  him,  so  as  to  derive  the  greatest 
amusement  from  his  death.  Some  were 
for  setting  htm  up  as  a  mark,  and  having 
a  trial  of  skill  at  fiis  expense^  The  chief, 
however,  was  for  nobler  sport.  He  seised 
Colter  by  the  shoulder,  and  demanded  if 
be  could  run  fust.  He  knew  it  w%is  to 
run  for  his  life,  to  afford  a  sort  of  human 
hunt  to  his  pursuers.  He  was  led  by  the 
chief  to  the  prairie,  about  four  hundred 
yard*  from  the  main  body  of  the  savafres, 
and  then  turned  loose,  to  save  hlaiseU  if 
he  could.  A  tremendous  yell  let  him 
know  that  the  whole  jwick  of  blood- 
hounds were  off  iu  full  cry.  He  ha»l  six 
miles  to  run  before  he  could  reach  the 
Missouri,  and  the  plain  abounded  iu 
prickly  pears,  which  wounded  his  naked 
feeU  He,  however,  left  the  main  body 
of  his  pursuers  btddnd  ;  but,  a  swift- 
footed  warrior,  armed  with  a  speafi  was 
not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  behind 
him, 

**  He  anived  within  a  mile  of  the  river. 
The  sound  of  footsteps  |;ntliered  upon 
him,  and  his  pursuer  was  within  twenty 
yards,  pn^'parin;^''  to  biunoh  his  spear. 
Stopping  short,  he  turned  ronrtd,  and 
spread  out  \m  arms.  The  savage,  con- 
founded by  this  sudden  actios,  atUmpi«*d 
to  stop  short,  and  level  his  spear«  but  fell 
in  the  act.  Colter  picked  wp  the  #prar, 
and  pinned  the  hiJim^^  to  the  earth. 


I 

i 
I 
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cooiinued  his  flight  The  IndiaDs,  as 
thej  imriTed  at  their  slaughtered  compa- 
nion, stopped  to  howl  over  him.  Colter 
plunged  into  the  stream,  and  gained  a 
neighbouring  island,  at  the  upper  part  of 
which  a  great  accumulation  of  drift-wood 
had  formed  a  natural  raft ;  under  this  he 
dived,  and  swam  until  he  gained  a  breath- 
ing-place between  two  trunks  of  trees. 
He  had  scarcely  drawn  breath  when  he 
heard  hb  pursuers  on  the  river-bank, 
whooping  and  yelling  like  so  many  Bends. 
They  came  to  the  raft  The  heart  of 
Colter  died  within  him  as  he  saw  them 
through  the  chinks,  seeking  for  him  in 
all  directions.  But  at  last  they  gave  up 
the  search,  and  the  trapper  effected  his 
escape.** 
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Such  are  the  adventures  to  which 
the  beaver  trapper  is  exposed  in  these 


savage  regions,  through  which  Mr. 
Hunt's  party  was  to  pass.  The  virtues 
and  happiness  of  a  savage  life,  which 
have  been  described  with  so  much  sen- 
timentalismr  exist  only  in  the  ima- 
ginations of  Buch  men  as  Rousseau. 
The  Indian  tribes  of  the  Missouri  are 
in  continual  war,  burnings  of  villages, 
massacres,  acts  of  treachery,  and  re- 
morseless cruelty, — such  is  the  varied 
uniformity  of  savage  life.  The  po- 
pulation is  diminishing  every  year; 
the  vices  of  civilization  have  been 
amulgauiated  with  those  of  barbarism ; 
and  the  old  landmarks  of  custom, 
which  tended  to  moderate,  in  some 
degree,  the  vices  of  the  Indian,  have 
been  broken  down  by  his  commerce 
with  (lie  white  man.  How  correct  is 
the  poet's  picture  of  savage  life! 


"  Nee  commune  bonum  poterunt,  spectare  neque  ullis 
Moribus  inter  se  scient  nee  legibus,  uti 
Quod  quoque  obtulerat  prseda  fortuna  ferebat, 
Sponte  sua  sibi  quisque  valere  et  vivere  doctus.** 


The  history  of  the  Omaha  chief, 
Blackbird,  affords  a  frightful  instance 
of  the  increased  powers  for  evil  which 
savage  inan  may  obtain  from  civilized 
but  wicked  associates.  Blackbird  was 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  which 
he  acquired  by  his  intercourse  with 
the  fur  traders.  When  a  trader  visited 
his  village,  it  was  his  custom  to  cause 
all  the  trading  goods  to  be  brought  to 
his  lodge,  and  to  select  from  them 
whatever  he  pleased.  In  return  for 
these  exactions  he  allowed  the  trader 
to  purchase  all  the  peltries  of  the  tribe 
at  nis  own  price.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  dispute  the  prices  fixed  by  the  white 
trader  upon  his  articles,  who  took 
care  to  indemnify  himself,  five  times, 
for  the  goods  set  apart  by  the  chief. 
This  arrangement  was  equally  profita- 
ble to  the  white  man  and  the  Indian 
chief,  but  excited  great  discontent 
among  the  people  of  his  tribe.  Upon 
this,  says  Mr.  Irving,  a  crafty  and  un- 
principled trader  revealed  a  secret 
to  the  Blackbird,  by  which  he  might 
acquire  unbounded  sway  over  his  ig- 
norant and  superstitious  subjects.  He 
instructed  him  in  the  poisonous  quali- 
ties of  arsenic,  and  furnished  him  with 
an  ample  supply  of  that  baneful  drug. 
From  this  time  Blackbird  seemed  en- 
dowed with  supernatural  powers, — to 
possess  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  to 
Dold  the  disposal  of  life  and  death 
within  his  hands.    Wo  to  any  one  who 

auestioned  his  authority,  or  dared  to 
ispute   his   commands  I      Blackbird 


prophesied  his  death  within  ^  certain 
time,  and  he  had  the  secret  means  of 
verifying  his  prophecy.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  contemplate  the  results  of  such 
a  fatal  power,  as  influencing  the  temper 
of  their  possessor.  His  vindictive 
passions  gained  strength  in  proportion 
to  his  means  of  satisfying  them  ;  his 
passions  became  too  powerful  to  be 
controlled,  and  he  became  subject  to 
fits  of  furious  rage.  It  is  a  melancholy 
comfort  to  reflect  that,  uncontrolled 
power  for  evil  is  necessarily  attended 
by  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  mi- 
sery of  its  possessor,  who,  by  his 
blind  ebullitions  of  passion,  inflicts 
ample  retaliation  on  himself,  and  accu- 
mulates a  long  arrear  of  remorse.  In 
one  of  his  fits  of  passion,  savs  Mr. 
Irving,  his  beautiful  wife  had  tLe  mis- 
fortune to  offend  him,  when  suddenly 
drawing  his  knife,  he  laid  her  dead 
with  a  single  blow. 

It  was  summer  when  Mr.  Hunt's 
party  ascended  the  Missouri,  and  the 
vast  prairies  which  extended  on  either 
side  of  that  mafrnificent  stream, 
abounded  in  herds  of  buffaloes,  which 
afforded  ample  sport  to  the  hunters, 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  to  the 
party.  The  scene  is  vividly  pourtrayed 
by  Mr.  Irving  : — 

«  Sometimes  these  unwieldy  animals 
were  seen  moving  in  long  procession 
across  the  silent  landscape;  at  other 
times  they  were  scattered  about  singly, 
or  in  groups,  over  the  broad,  enamelled 
prairies,   and   green    declivities;     some 
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crappinp-  the  rich  pftstum^e,  others  re- 
cUriin^  amidst  the  flowery  herba^re.  At 
one  plnee  the  shoivs  a«!«iiied  Bb»olutely 
lined  with  buflBhws  ^  mmiy  wure  rnaking 
thc-ir  wny  acrr>si*  the  streaQjf  snorLin^^ 
and  blwwitit:,  and  flounJering.  Num- 
ber*, in  jspitt!  of  every  efFori,  were  borne 
by  the  nipid  current  wiiliin  ftbtit  of  tbe 
buuLH,  Hud  sevi^ral  were  killifd,  Al  an- 
uihi^r  place  ii  uumbtir  wi^re  de>icrjed  on 
lIiu  bench  of  a  »m»\\  islnntf*  under  the 
ftlmd^L!  of  ti'i^ca,  4Jr  6t4ind]n|j  in  thti  vvaler, 
L'ke  catib%  to  avoid  the  flies  and  the  heut 
of  tie  day. 

"  Beside*  tlie  LuflFiiloeft^  they  eiiw  ubun- 
danre  of  deer,  and  fiet|uent  gang*  of 
stittily  elks,  toj^ftlier  with  light  iroopjj  of 
hpii^'htly  anlt^bipeSj^the  fleetest  and 
luoit  sprightly  animulB  of  the  pruiries.'* 

This  iio8<'TtjHinn  of  Mr,  Irviij^'B  is 
frep  FroTn  all  exasjg'craLioTi,  aud  every 
trnvdler  8|»t"ak3  it)  terms  of  aduii ration 
al  the  abnrifiince  af  ihe^e  *inc  atumals 
whose  countless  herds  afford  the  chief 
pii|>|>ort  of  the  lodiaiis  from  Hudsou*s 
Bay  to  Mt'iico* 

«  It  ia  no  exaggaratiun,"  saya  an  Ame- 
rican traveller,  *♦  to  a^ert  that  in  cnie 
fdnce  on  Ihe  banks  of  the  PIntte,  lit 
t!Hst  ten  thousand  bisons  hur&l  on  our 
si^ht  in  an  lustant.  In  the  mominj^}  we 
again  flou^ht  the  living  picture,  but  upon 
all  ihe  plain,  which » \mi  evening^  was  »o 
leemitijtr  with  uohle  animalsi  not  one  re- 
mnioed/^ 

These    animal?  aro   micratory — ad- 
[Taiiciiig  during  suinnier   to   the   mo9t 
I  Hon  hem  parts  of  America,  and  retiring 
j »»  the  cold  FPa^on  appVoarhei^t  to  the 
[continps  of  Mexico.     It  i^  remarkuhle» 
[ihat.  with  vf^ry  few  exceptions,  all  the 
[useful  domestic  animals  have  been  in- 
(irodured  luto  America  hy  Europeans. 
I  At  its  discovery,  the  only  domestic  ani- 
I  mats  were  the  Hani  a  and  vicnba,  and 
I  the  dogr,  the  inseparable  companion  of 
Tiriant       None  of  the  ahori^imil  iiih^Uix 
[tantsof  North  America  ever  attempted 
[to  avtiil  themselves  of  the  hnlfalo  as  a 
beast  of  burden,  and  wluit  is  still  more 
remarkable,  none  of  the  hunting  tribes 
ever  passed    u*   the  pasttvral  state  l»y 
[brinjrifig'  the  wild  cattle  tmder  their  do- 
minion.    In  short,  so  far  are  we  from 
finding"   any  ternlencies  to  civilizatirjn 
I  and  a  settled  life  amon;s:  the  Indians  of 
)  North    America,  I  hat    inelanrholv    as 
I  the  fart  may  be*  every  thing  ieads   to 
I  ttn    o|(posite    conrhi^iion.       We    find 
throughout  the  continent  ancient  mo- 
numeids   of  former   rdces  sitperior  in 
civilization  to   the  present  tribes,  and 
long    before    the    arrival    of    EutxK 


peans,  the  Indian  race  had  reinygnuM 
into  harban^rn.  and  had  lost  every  me- 
morial of  their  ancestor*. 

On  arriving  at  the  Aricara  vilia|re,the 
Mi^j*ouri  ceases  to  be  nBvig«ble,  and 
Mr.  Hunt  and  his  p?irty  were  obliged  to 
purSTie  their  journey  to  the  Ho«'Vy 
MiiiitdaliiS  on  horst'back.  Tliey  passed 
throtii^h  the  country  of  the  Crow  In- 
dians, a  tribe  of  the  most  dcxteroas 
horsesttpaiers  which  America  r^ii  pr*- 
dure.  These  m^irandprs,  is«uinir  horn 
their  hiding  places  in  fbc  declivities  of 
the  mountains,  pillage  the  tribes  of  the 
plains,  and  carry  oH*  great  number* 
of  horses,  phmrler  the  lonely  heaver 
tnipper»  or  attack  the  weak  parties  of 
traders. 

The  party,  however,  parsed  in  safety 
th^«u^^h  tjiis  di^'bonest  tribe,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  (heir  journey  acms^  the 
mountuiu*.  This  lofiy  runireis  viewed 
with  feelings  of  ssuperstitions  awe  by 
the  Indians,  who  believe  that  us  lofty 
and  inacresjiilde  summits  are  the 
abodes  of  their  deceased  warriors, 

"  They  call  it,'*  fays  Mr.  Irving',  **  th« 
crest  of  the  world,  and  think  that  Wm^ 
coudahf  the  Master  of  lite,  as  they  detig- 
lUitB  tike  Supreme  Being,  hai  his  resideuca 
among  these  aerial  heightsi.  Some  c»t 
them  place  the  happy  hunting  grouadu, 
their  ideal  paradise,  among  the  recewA  of 
these  muuntuiiis,  but  say  that  tbey  are 
in viiiihle  to  living  men  ;  here  also  i«  the 
Innd  of  Bonla,  ia  which  are  ibe  lownA  of 
the  generous  and  free  iipirits,  where  iho&e 
who  have  pleased  the  Master  of  life 
while  living,  enjoy  after  death,  all  manner 
of  delights.'* 

In  what  19  remote  or  unknown,  there 
is  always  room  for  the  imagination,  and 
the  inaccessible  and  snow-crowned 
mom  I  tains  have,  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, been  peopled  by  the  creations  of 
faticy.  The  heights  of  the  Him- 
nmUyah  Mountains  are  the  favoarit^ 
afvodes  of  the  Hindoo  deities,  and 
every  one  remembers  the  aeriui  inhabi- 
tants of  Olympus.  The  belief  in  a 
hereafter  so  accordant  H-ith  all  the  as- 
pirations of  savage  or  civilized  mun,i9 
but  obscurely  revealed  to  unaided  rea- 
son, and  thi«  tmcertatnty  becomes  asso- 
ciated it)  the  mind  wiih  all  that  is  in- 
definite and  inaccessible  iu  the  grander 
scenery  of  nature. 

The  remainder  of  the  journey  of  Mf. 
Hont*s  party  was  one  of  hardships  and 
mislortunes.  They  traversed  the  coan- 
try  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Pacific  during  the  winter,  while 
provision*  were  scarce,  and  the  ganitf 
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difficult  tn  procure.  In  consequence 
of  litis  8<'rtrt:U_V|  iliey  wer«  obliged  to 
»#»f»Hnt(c  tiilti  smaller  band:^,  and  to 
Aubstii  on  horse-tJt'sh  and  do-^s ;  and  even 
these  uere  not  alwiiy*  to  \n\  prorure^d, 
Atler  iintneraus  hurdships  and  urlven- 
ttire«,  ibe  wnnderers  suctesalvely  ar- 
rived at  AstMriii,  their  head-qyartprsi, 
on  tha  Columl>ia  Hiver. 

Tbt!  ultimate  iurtynet  of  Mr.  As> 
tor*s  projecL  are  soon  told*  Wlnile 
hU  tnid<frs  wt^re  employi-d  in  establish- 
ing their  ctunmiTce  tu  the  west  tjf  the 
inoiintuin!3«  w.ir  broke  out  hctwfcn 
Ea^Uiid  and  the  United  St.itf'S,  atid 
the  esrttbli*h>nciit  on  the  Colnmbia 
preftf^ted  a  fair  awA  tempting  prize  Co 

the  Enitlhh   North  West  Company 

Accordingly*  they  fitted  out  an  armed 
vr'*sel  to  lake  possessitui  of  Astoria, 
ami  the  ifovenimt^nt  despatched  a 
»lo<ip  of  M  ar  to  aid  them.  I  ii  the  mean- 
time a  band  of  North  Westers  were 
despatched,  iiho,  by  a  skilful  ina- 
nceuvre,  pTirchii^ed  at  a  small  price, 
the  w'bofe  of  Mr.  Astor^s  property* 
The  officers  of  the  sloop  of  war«  who 
had  bet  n  elated  with  splendid  hopes  of 
prize  money,  were  bitterly  disapiiointed^ 
wht-n,  on  their  arrival,  tliey  found  that 
this  El  Durtido  of  the  Columbia  had 
passed  into  the  bands  of  the  North 
West  Company. 

We  Bballj  before  taking  leave  of 
this  interesting  work,  add  a  few  obser- 
vatioDfi  on  the  characters  of  the  Indian 
tribed,  which  are  scattered  over  the 
wt  pratnes  of  North  America,  and 
con'ra^t  their  habiU  and  di$>posttions 
with  those  of  their  brethren  of  the 
«esiern  shores.  Although  ihe  ln<lijiii 
character  possesses  many  features 
which  are  common  to  all  the  tribis 
from  Canada  to  Chili,  s^till  many  in- 
1  erecting  moditieations  are  introdnetd 
by  varii^ty  of  climate,  and  mode  of  ob- 
taining subsistence.  The  Indian  mind 
ti  characterised  by  its  inflexibility,  and 
an  exiretne  repugnnnce  to  all  continu* 
ou«  Ubour  or  tranquil  life.  The  causes 
of  this  are  sufficiently  obviouj**  It 
hat  been  the  custom  to  trace  the  pro- 
g^ress  of  civilization  from  the  rude 
hunter  to  the  nomadic  shepherd,  and 
from  thence  to  the  settled  X\(e.  of  agri- 
culture, and  ultimately  to  aggregations 
of  men  into  cities  occupied  with  manu- 
fiictures  and  commerce.  It  is  diBicidt, 
however,  lo  qui*te  a  single  instance  in 
w  hich  a  tribe  of  imnters  have  passed 
%oluntHrily  to  the  state  of  shephurds  or 
farmers.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the 
rase,  that  let  even  a  civilized  European 
become  habituated  to  the    wandering 


life  of  a  fur  trader  or  trapper,  and 
thenceforth  he  is  lost  to  sedentary  hfe. 
The  pleasures  of'  the  chace^tbe  ex- 
citement of  eonlinuaLl  dangers — the  al- 
ternations of  ptrfect  iuHCiion  and  vio- 
lent exertion,  when  strengthened  by 
haliit,  renilcr  all  contifioons  exertion 
insupportable.  The  Indian,  on  his 
byiiiing  expedi lions,  will  encounter  an 
amount  of  futij^ne  and  eKeition  ^ind 
liunger  which  is  perfectly  incredible  ; 
but,  Ida  time  ut  home  is  spent  in  eating 
and  sleeping. 

But  this  mode  of  life  produces  maiiy 
effects  on  the  ludiun  cbaructer.  Acens- 
toiiied  to  privation  and  patience  in  the 
chace,  he  ucquirea  every  artifice  ne- 
cessary for  accomplishing  his  purpose  i 
he  is  silent  not  hv  alarm  his  rirey,  he 
couceiils  every  eipres^iou  of  nis  f<' cl- 
ings, and  hi^  countenance  seldom  indi- 
cates either  joy  or  siirrow.  His  tran- 
(ptil  hours  also  refpnre  excitement  ana- 
logons  to  that  of  the  chaee,  and  hence 
the  practice  of  gaming  is  a  passion  ; 
and  he  often  stakes  his  property,  and 
even  his  wife,  on  the  chance  of  a  i^'anie. 
His  wars  are,  in  I  act,  of  the  nature  of  a 
nobler  kind  of  hunting  ;  be  pursne^^  his 
foH  as  he  does  the  bear  or  tlie  wolf. — 
Ojien  warfare  is  unknown  among  In- 
ilinns,  and  their  revenge  is  unrelenting. 
Any  one  who  has  seen  a  sportsman  in- 
t<?nt  upon  his  game  may  have  some 
idea  of  the  habiiurd  ca«t  of  the  Indian 
countentiiicp.  This  state  of  mind  is 
also  cheri-iiicd  by  the  scenery  around 
him.  He  sojourns  in  boundless  ant  I 
sombre  fon^st'^ — the  lukes  are  inland 
seiis,  the  momitidns  of  inaccessible 
1j eighty  tinH  the  rivers  of  vast  nugni* 
ttifie.  Everything  seems  to  impress 
ini  bini  the  vastnes^  of  nature  and  the 
feeble  powers  of  man  to  com  end  with 
it  \  and  this  eontribnle^  to  the  stoicism 
of  his  cbarjctcr,  which  acquires  much 
of  the  pennanence  of  the  mighty 
scenery  ar*imid  hi  in. 

The  Indian  of  the  Pacific  coasts  of 
America  is  placed  under  very  different 
circumsatances,  and  exhibits  correspond- 
ing contrasts  of  character.  He  is  not 
a  iinoTer,  but  lives  upon  the  lisb  which 
fn-uuent  his  rivers  and  bavs  in  count- 
Je&*i  Hwarms,  Hence,  nc  is  more  se- 
dentary in  his  habits,  and  eonse^pienlly 
more  ready  to  adopt  civilized  uiiages. 
The  uAlives  of  Queen  Charlotte  Island 
b^ive  learned  to  cultivate  the  potato, 
althoufirh  all  their  intercourse  with 
Eiiropeatis  was  confined  to  the  occa- 
sional visiu  of  trading  vessels.  As 
these  tribes  of  the  west  subsist  upon 
fish^  they  must  also  display  a  degree  of 
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mechanical  akill  which  is  not  TDquircd 
by  the  hunting  tnbcs.  The  Columbian 
Indian  must  construct  cmioes — nianu^ 
fucture  fishing'  lines — and  hnvc  uccotn- 
luodntions  for  drvinjr  his  fbh*  Nature 
u  on  a  less  magnificent  scale,  and  pre- 
sents every  varipiy  of  hill  and  dale  j  the 
coast  is  indented  by  niimerou*  inlets^ 
and  the  diinate  vnnBhlc.  From  the^e 
circunistances  the  north-western  In- 
dian dift'ers  remarkably  from  tlie  liunt- 
inj^'  tribes.  His  form  is  lest  nervoui 
atnl  wthk'tic,  but  is  more  corpulent. — 
His  count eniince  is  more  open  to  va- 
ried expression,  and  he  has  lt:sa  dilfi- 
cully  in  adoptinjr  new  usag^es.  Their 
wars  are  less  bluody  thitn  untong  the 
hunting  races,  and  instead  of  indiscri- 
miiiiUe  massacres  j  the  milder  ulter* 
native  of  slavery  is  adopted,  and 
as  their  contests  are  not  for  their 
hunting    grounds,    consequently   they 

y 

^^  Tmr  kindness  of  a   friend  ot   M.   de 

I  Sismondi  bus  pliiced  in  our  hands  the 

I  very  able   volume  vihose  title   stands 

I  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  which 

I  is  intended  to  form  the  first  of  a  series 

I  of  speculations  on  the  social  sciences. 

f  We  MTC  not  nnthankftil  for  an  interven- 

tion which  has  procured  for  ourselves 
a  momentary  relaxation  from  the  pet- 
tiness of  private  politics  ;  and  which 
enables  us  for  a  while  to  contemplate 
the  lofty  and  beutitifiil  Tbcorv  of  Go- 
vernment apart  from  the  dnlrfssing 
characteristics  which,  in  all  our  expe- 
rience of  its  practical  nporatioti,  the 
interests  and  passions  of  men  have 
minpled  with  its  details.  Too  often 
our  chity  compels  ns  to  be  cn^dged 
with  this  most  un;^riicious  drjmrt(nent 
of  the  subject ;  too  often  are  we 
obliged  to  pass  from  the  character  of 
metisurrs  to  the  incapauity  of  men, 
whose  folly  would  nmke  the  besit  mea- 
sures inelfective,  and  give  uddititinal 
virulence  to  the  wor^t.  It  is  a  real 
relief  to  tnrn  from  this  unjtnous  pros- 
pect, which  revpal^  nil  the  least  attrac- 
tive qualitie.tt  of  human  nature,  t4>  those 
wider  and  more  theoretical  views  in 
which  we  may  soothe  Hope  and  Imagi- 
nation by  dwelling  on  its  possible  ad- 
vancement to  political  greatness  j  nay, 


(ire  not  contending  for  ihdr  essU 
ence. 

It  was  our  intention  io  hate  fol- 
lowed out  iliese  obscrvotlons  by  « 
more  extensive  anulysis  of  the  Indian 
character,  but  must  deft-r  our  remarks 
till  some  future  opimrtmuty,  when  an 
outliuc  of  the  filiations  of  the  American 
tiihes,  and  the  affinitif»s  of  tbrir  Un- 
guagcs  may  afford  much  curious  and 
interesting  matter. 

Our  opinion  of  Mr,  Irving*^  work 
may  be  easily  inferred  from  the  tenor  of 
our  obscrvutiuns.  It  i?  written  in  a  style 
worthy  of  ]Mr.  Irvlng's  rc^putatiou  ;  the 
Iticts  are  narrated  with  the  ntmusT  fitle- 
lity ;  and  in  truth,  the  general  aci."urucy 
of  the  work  is  surprizing,  as  the  author 
never  visited  the  remote  regions  of  the 
west.  The  book  has  all  the  interest 
of  a  work  of  fiction,  combined  with 
the  accuracy  of  a  historical  narrative. 
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to  regard  the  very  vices  and  errors  of 
public  leaders  as  Ibrming,  scarcely  less 
than  their  few  and  scanty  virtues,  n 
part  of  the  ]irolongcd  discipline  by 
which  the  civilized  world  may  be 
educating  iiieff  into  future  legislative 
perfection. 

Of  these  adv^mce?,  M.  do  SismoncH 
expresses  himself  in  a  sirnin  of  lofty 
confidence.  The  despotisms  that  have 
crnslied  the  mind,  tlie  revolutions  that 
have  infuriutcd  it,  the  follies  that  have 
retarded  it,  the  bigotry  that  has  tram- 
melled it,  are  all  prrgnant  with  hope 
to  this  |}rophct  of  hai^piness  to  come. 
The  glory  of  nuii<nis  has  been 
again  and  again  wrecked  upon  these 
rocks ;  it  is  for  political  Wisdom  to 
light  tlie  fragments  into  a  (lame  that 
may  be  the  warning  beacon  of  all 
fninre  uges.  Thus  the  whole  world  of 
intellect  may  give  itself  the  experience 
of  an  individuiil  mind,  and  profiting 
by  the  errors  of  its  past  historic  life, 
make  them  its  ilirectors  to  prnspective 
grcatnefs.  That  this  is  a  ditficnlt  task 
— this  application  of  old  lessons  to 
new  circumstances  —  we  have  ever 
been  but  too  well  satisfied  :  and  the 
very  ability  of  the  work  before  us  has, 
perliaps,  tended  to  increase  the  con- 
viction.    With  all  its  eloquence  and 


• «(  Eiudos  sur  les  Consiitutioat  des  Peuplea  Ltbres." 
Stsmoodi.  A  Parii,  ISS6. 
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all  its  trulh,  how  few  diiiitinci  m\6.  d<?- 
terminate  rules  hus  the  genius  of  its 
author  been  able  to  offer  For  the  actiiul 

rDtiee  (>r  iiattuns  \  How  true  are 
irencraiities  but  how  re*lrictfd  in 
applicotion  ami  unceriain  iti  event  its 
particuliir  m<itrirctioui!  Witti  what 
tfncrgy  uml  effect  ure  the  grt^at  ends 
of  Icgisbtiori  dcsiufiiatccl,  with  what 
compitralive  liesititncy  and  Vtijiiieiie^-s 
the  means  to  attain  th<»in!  That  he 
knows  and  acknuvi ledges  a  defeat 
which  l)€loug^  ill  truth  not  to  kimtttf 
but  to  the  iiivtneible  difficulties  of  his 
^t^cif  h  as  much  an  indiraiion  oi'  the 
gBfierttt  uiodcmiion  and  wisdom  uf  tlie 
writer,  as  the  really  admirable  attempts 
which  he  has  made  to  overcome  it  are 
€>f  hi8  phitosofihical  sagaeity  and  depth. 
And,  ader  all,  iu  rightly  estimating 
inch  works  as  these  it  is  not  the  "spe- 
iiii]  rules'*  (in  logiciil  phrase)  of  policy, 
ilicable  to  particular  cases,  tliat  wo 
Ito  demnnd^ — the  schemes  and  secrets 
Apolitical  practice  ;  but  the  **iicneral 
rules"  and  ohjerts  of  social  utiion — not 
Laic's,  but  the  Spirit  of  Laws. 

Considered  then  aR  a  sketch  of  the 
pro[»er  aims  of  le^i^lution,  and  thiB 
general  principles  which  should  g-overn 
every  attempt  to  realize  them,  this 
^.fplume  is  Taluable  Lx'yond  ahnust  any 
'  tniibr  work  which  it  has  been  our 
fortune  to  ace  for  many  yeai^.  These 
are  no  untested  theoric^s  i  the  weakly 
ehiltircn  of  enthusiasm  and  inexpe* 
nefie« ;  ihey  are  the  snun<l  and  vigor- 
L  jpp  o^priiig  of  more  thati  forty  yeiirs 
p^pidy  *>'  ihc  history  of  a^^socialed  umn. 
A  profound  research  of  [>ast  ages,  a 
watchful  experience  of  the  present, 
have  given  to  M.  de  Sismondi  qualifi- 
cutions  for  poHlical  speculation  une- 
oQulledf  it  is  probable,  in  Knrcjpe. 
The  Btoryist  of  the  Ilatijin  Ke])ublics 
and  of  France,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
have  learned  that  grrai  art  of  histori- 
cal gcnenilization,  which*  in  the  simila- 
rUies  of  recurring  events,  dctr  cts  the 
^cat  principles  that  ev^'rhistiugly  per- 
vade society — substantially  identical, 
ihough  reappenring  under  a  thousand 
"Icrent  mauife^tutitms  :  and  the  keen 
ervcr  of  the  events  of  the  last  half- 
ntury  h&^  had  the  advantage  of  wit- 
ting a  series  of  human  attairs  more 
bb  with  instruction,  more  pregnant 
with  valuable  experience,  than  any 
eqnat  jxrrtion  of  the  modern  history  of 
the  world >  The  work  which  M.  de 
Sifimoijdi  now  presents  to  the  siniisls 
l<||f  Europe  was  undertaken,  as  we  have 
MMcd,  forty  years  since.  It  was  then 
intcnfled  to  be  carried  to  a  great  ex* 
Vol..  IX, 


tpnt ;  **  to  comprise  an  exposition  and 
criticism  of  each  of  the  free  constitu- 
tions of  wlueb  we  preserve  monu- 
ments.'' The  first  two  volumes  were 
presented  to  the  Institute,  but  never 
printed.  The  resnit  of  the  mnre  ela- 
borate re^searches  in  hirtury  which  the 
author  has  since  prosecuted,  and  of 
the  eniarcjed  experience  which  he  has 
derived  from  die  eventful  changes  of 
Europe,  has  been  to  throw  the  light 
of  u  siTonfjer  evidence  upon  bis  original 
V line's,  wiiilc  Ldtering  eousiderably  his 
iiiuiiiier  of  delivering  and  enforcing 
lhf*m. 

The  spirit  of  this  book,  as  <tf  all  M. 
de  Sismondi  s  w  riiings*  is  strongly  tinc- 
tured with  the  rejmblieanism  proper  to 
a  patriotic  citizcti  of  Geneva  ;  but  it  is 
the  republicaTusin  of  a  [dulnsopber  as 
well  as  of  a  Swiss.  Siieh  a  man  knows 
well  that  all  mo*b"4  of  government  are 
but  means  to  a  hiirh  and  noble  end  ; 
and  that  where  that  cud  in  fully  at- 
tained, the  means  become  absolutely 
indifFereiit.  A  political  ^ peculator  who 
addresses  the  rea«5on  of  mankind  and 
not  the  prepossessioufi  of  a  party,  will 
not,  it  is  true,  admit  witlj  tlie  [joet  that 
"  wliate'er  is  best  admimslered  is  best  :'* 
he  knows  that  this  is  but  the  licensed 
esagsreration  vvhlcb  the  necessary  nnl- 
vcraabty  of  poetry  requires  for  its  me- 
trical epigrams  i  that  there  are  forms 
of  government  who«e  evils  no  perfec- 
tion of  mere  adminiet ration  could  re- 
move ;  and  forms  of  government  which; 
while  human  nature  remnins  the  siimc, 
we  can  never  hofie  to  see  wril  admi- 
nistered. But  wliile  sneh  a  thinker 
advocates  the  adoption  of  parricular 
sehemr^g  of  polity,  and  st  es  in  them 
incommunicable  advaniage-*,  he  only 
advocates  their  adojititm  on  the  HHppcH 
sfthm  that  the  public  mind  either  is 
snfficienfly  familiarized  to  these  systems 
to  embrace  them  with  conlmlity,  or 
presents  a  tabija  rnna  upon  which  all 
systems  may  come  into  equal  competi- 
tion. We  cannot  forcibly  and  sud- 
denly iufluct  new  codes  mdess  we  can 
with  e^ual  suddamess  aboli'^h  old  re- 
collections. We  may  despise  men's 
prejudices,  but  wc  must  legislate  for 
thtm.  And,  therefore,  ^^hiie  M,  de 
Sismondi  fipeuks  and  writes  as  a  genuine 
son  of  Switzerland,  and  to  vcw  states 
unufl'ected  by  the  remembrances  of  an- 
cestry and  nuboimd  by  the  tett<'TS  of 
custom,  recommends  some  moddication 
of  the  form  which  national  predilec- 
tions have  consecrated  to  liis  own  rea- 
son, he  is  fully  alive  to  the  merits  of 
others,  can  admire  the  energctii;  unity 
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of  ihe  royal  as  ^ell  as  the  ardent  public 
igpirlt  ot  the  re|Hib1icuu  eiecutive^  aod 
Ifecognizes  inotitiieiaUlc  eases  in  which 
fapparent  oad  theuretical  amelioration 
Hi  to  be  puTchased  by  such  a  disruption 
I  oF  ancient  ties  and  such  a  violutian  t>f 
I  biiUowed  customs  u^  would  weaken  or 
►  destroy  those  principles  to  which  all 
\  government  is  indebted  far  its  existence 
or  its  continuance. 

Love  and  Fear^  say  a  M.  de  Sis- 
inondi»  are  the  two  great  social  uio- 
lives  of  nmn,  the  tneans  by  which  all 
gtales  ^f  ipsociution  arc  maintained  in 
,  existence  j  and  these  tenii^,  understt>od 
in  their  most  general  Bense»  may  serve 
to  desiijnale  the  lirst  fcreat  classification 
of  huutan  governments.  The  fonoer 
pnnciplfi,  under  whntever  form  it  mani- 
fest itself — w  helber  iliii  atlaehnient  of 
the  citizen  to  hii  coontrv  s  institutions, 
be  a  sentiment  of  cnli^^htened  sell- 
iDler^st,  or  a  sentimtnt  of  graiitudc 
towafds  a  protecting  constitution,  or  a 
Bcntiment  of  justitiktble  pride  in  influ- 
encing its  laws  aiiii  decisions,  or  ift  hat- 
ever  other  modification  of  patriotic 
feeling  constitute  his  aUVctionate  re- 
gard for  his  native  land — is  the  source 
and  sup|>ort  of  iibeiid  constitutions. 
The  principle  of  Fear,  on  the  con- 
trary, ia  that  which  consolidates  all 
those  unhappy  combinations  of  men  in 
w  hich  the  object  of  comhiuiiiion  is  the 
happiness  not  of  all  but  of  a  few — 
which  would  instantly  dissolve  if  their 
members  were  free — and  which  under 
the  name  of  ud mixed  dtxpotic  or  ser- 
vile governments  have  Ion;*  been  the 
curse  and  disgrace  of  hunnm  reason. 
These  miserable  combinations  are 
wholly  rejected  by  political  science ; 
she  regards  them  but  as  anomalies  and 
abortions  ^  and  the  only  modes  of 
association  whose  perfcctionment  she 
l"ecognizes  as  the  object  of  her  doc* 
trines,  are  thosa  whiclu  founded  on 
the  better  principles  of  human  nature, 
serve  in  their  turn  to  exalt  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  rest. 

That  the  progress  of  reason,  and 
the  study  of  the  aims  and  meanj  of 
government,  is  rmlly  lending'  to  the 
advancement  of  this  ^rreat  cause  of 
genuine  liberty,  we  would,  w  ith  M.  de 
Sisrnondi,  gladly  behcve,  evtn  in  sj>ite 
of  the  disheartening  aspect  presented 
by  existing  Euro|>ti4u  politics,  and  the 
still  more  discouraging  cxhiLiiion  wltieh 
our  own  conutry  offers  of  the  prostitu- 


tion of  the  language  of  freedom  to  the 
vilest  purposes  of  temporary  excite- 
ment* It  maVf  we  Jo  believe,  be 
affirmed^  with  probability,  that  the 
light  of  political  trutli  w  spreading, 
notwithstanding  the  cfforls  of  its  ene- 
mies to  cloud  or  quench  it,  and  the 
still  more  injurious  folly  of  ita  friends, 
who  would  prefer  to  see  in  it  not  its 
own  sober  beam,  but  the  wild  unsteady 
gl^e  of  conflaicration.  In  the  very 
centre  of  disturbance  the  common  leme 
iff  polkici  is  slowly  maturing  ;  the  con- 
tention of  parties  is  originating  a  better 
lesson  than  party  itself  could  ever 
teach  J  and  though  there  are  still  many 
(and  will  perhaps  be  in  every  age 
many)  who  are  willing  to  believe  that 
agitation  and  excitenjcnl  are  ueoes- 
sary  ingredients  in  patriotism,  there 
are  many,  too,  who  have  learned  to 
acknowledg^e  that  every  governmetil 
may  be  fairly  acc|uiesced  in,  which 
offers  peace,  secnriiv,  and  sufficient 
opportunitieij  of  intellectual  and  moral 
developmetit.  Our  readers  may  wish 
for  the  melancholy  gratificatioQ  of 
hearing  M.  de  Sismondi's  own  account 
of  the  present  chaotic  state  of  the 
nations  which  have  aspired  to  be  the 
modern  champions  of  freedom  in  Eu- 
ro])e.  After  alluding  to  the  hard  fate 
of  the  Italian  Republics,  over  whose 
tomb  he  still  hatiga  with  the  fondne^s 
of  a  patriot*  deepened  by  the  peculiar 
interest  which  an  historian  must  ever 
fnn)  in  llie  long  subject  of  his  labours 
— to  the  perished  republics  of  Ger- 
many— to  tlie  "royal  republic"  of 
Poland— ^ to  the  United  Provinces  de- 
graded, as  he  seems  to  think,  into  a 
munarehy— and  to  the  revolutionized 
cantons  of  Switzerland — he  proceeds 
,  to  coumicnt  on  the  state  of  the  comti* 
iulitmul  tiivnarchies  of  Europe* 

*'  Dam  lea  munarchies  coostitutioii- 
nelltfs,  le  progrcs  tist  ^kment  r^voqae 
en  doutu.  L'Angleterre,  da  beaucoup 
la  pluB  sage  com  me  la  plus  heureuid 
d'tintris  oUiis,  a  lutroduit  un  chAm^enoont 
esaentiel  dan  a  la  partie  populairc  de  fa 
constitution  ;  maiit  au  heu  dt>  la  rafferfoir 
ain&i,d3e  s'eat  trouvcti  de%  lors  ebranlee  ctanc 
iQUtti^  hen  parties;  da  haines  plus  vio- 
Icnttis  3*y  sunt  nianifestees,  let  partis  s*y 
sout  coinbiittus  avec  plus  d*achamtim«D|, 
totitti^  lea  iuslitutiuiis  antiques  ont  ^t£ 
meDaceea,  el  le»  amis  de  leur  }mjt  ooi  pu 
craindrt' f|ii'U  ne  rett&t  bient^t  plus  n«a  ■ 
di}  cette  coastituUon  qui  avail  iait  long-  ■ 


#  M.  d«  Sismondi  is  himself  descendecl  from  one  of  the  families  of  the  ancient 
iMiti  f«pul>hc« 
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temps  leur  gloire.  En  France^  Je  peiiplo 
ll^ltot  t*n  l8tX)  une  victotrc'  t^i«^'iialcL-,  i^a 
&v«ur  du  pri>gre»»  contru  It*  ptiiti  dti 
mouvecDtiDt  retrograde,  el  cependant,  si 
uouB  i*coutous  loules  lee  voix  qui  pEirteiit 
de  \a  France,  filths  s'niTordcat  a  alfirnier 
^ae  le  pays  n  des  lors  rucultf  au  lieu 
d^HVmiver ;  les  republirains  arcusewtiif  les 
ftvoir  tniliM  uue  pAriie  det  chefs  qui  lea 
avaJcnt  con  du  Us  4  la  victuire  ;  les  Jcgilii* 
DiitLeii  prcteudent  qu'uuo  autc^rite  usurpee 
e«t  toujours  via]«nte  et  tyiuunique^  ai  lea 
miuist^rielB  coiivieikiieut  que  ]t*  piiyH, 
apr^  iivtiir  sabi  uuti  revoluliuiit  est  trci'p 
^bniult^  pour  tupfjorter emore  les  libertcji 
duiit  il  uurait  pu  juulr  en  lenipii^  dt*  culmc. 
Lvt  pvttte^  inoniircldt's  d'Allemagnc), 
apr^i  avoir  obteuu  prt}s<|ue  touttti  des 
chitrtes  conatitutionnelles,  B'apei^^uivent 
avr^  t'Loiiiieuieat  qu'eiles  oe  ticii^ni'Lit  rk^n 
encore ;  les  depute?  de)»  tinoe  8ont  «ddi^es 
dtf  douner  leur  a!i>steDtinkeul  k  tuut  ce 
qu'on  Ifur  pro|>o?^e;  ceux  dt'6  iiulres  ne 
tuut  pRifc  Lcuutes,  ou  »ont  mcDiictjji  par 
one  puiss«iucu  ctningeru,  ou  sniit  detries 
|wr  lea  efforts  qti*t»ri  foil  umir  leur  donner 
In  reputittion  d-incopacMte  et  d'i^nuraiice* 
Le»  |iouv*emen»e»&,  ij6s  mtiraentancmtjnl 
de»  revolutions  d'ltulie^  ont  ^He  anuse* 
pur  ceux  qui  lea  avoient  el  eve*  d^HVoir 
Ihis*^  pttrdre  leur  cause  par  leur  imperitii^ 
leur  riuLW^Af,  ou  deft  iiu^iiagenieua  hurs  de 
nitson,  \jv  Portugal,  qui  a  tant  conibiittu 
it  taut  jNDtiffert  pour  Tetablisi^enieoi  d'uae 
ititutton  librei  (|tii  a  i&t6  si  pubsam* 
__„t  dirutte  pour  arrivpr  a  eon  Lutj  at  par 
fWifeui  ou  le4  arme»  des  ^trangeret^  ^l  pnr 
feft  cooseils  de  k*ur  C7tp6riei)c<3  ct  di^  leur 
prudi^ace.  vijit  av«;c  itiqululude  Si^ji  iujbli- 
tutLon»  <*t  »on  exit^lrtice  niumu  com  pi  o- 
tui«i!s  par  lea  rapriies  d*iin<;  ji^ne  tille, 
L*E»p*iin>c  fait  iC'prouvcr  ua  beiiLiriiiiut 
ptiu  art4t*r  itjc'ore.  Apriis  ii^r  plcure 
»ur  too  curlavaife,  »ur  I'uLroce  et  abeiurdtj 
Urauttic  d'uii  mouurfjue  iJigmt  et  p:vrjuri% 
on  nTHit  >alue  RVfc  di**  tris  de  joie  ruiqiel 
5jiltf  6a  vi'tive  ft  Ml  fille  uviiient  liiit  li  la 
IMliori,  pnur  defeudre  li's  droiLii  qu'ellea 
lui  neridaieiiL  Celtc  delivraaic  ii'u  fuo- 
duit  qu*utje  cffroynUu  guerre  rivil<a;  d«.'9 
Iof¥  deux  partJB  6«  sout  runiilMttui»  avec 
uiie  f6rocite  inouje»  tst  lou.^  deux  otil  pre- 
t4SQdii  ^Ire  Ic  parti  du  peuple.  Celui 
pour  lequel  §'Hnijciit  daiib  le  liord  led 
oiiDpagnes  et  la  pof^duce  dea  vilit^«,  eai 
Juialeineut  cetul  qui  repou^st!  loute  inno- 
wtioQ,  toote  extension  de»  droits  nution- 
4iiii;  celiii  qui  t*'«ilacl»e  avec  une  sorte 
lie  fareur  4  toud  lu»  libus,  a  toute«  les  aa- 
perstiti(»ijfi»  a  tuute»  les  liviccs  de  I'escla- 
vi«^  1^  parti  coatraire  u'in spire  guere 
plu>  de  ctifdiauce  ou  d'esp^mtico ;  ua  lu 
vu  violent  dan»  la  destructioa  et^nhaLiJe 
a  rernustrutre,  attuqacr  In  religion  u  cau^e 
diO  Ia  feUpcrBtttion ;  la  ruyaut^  qui  lui 
«f&ii  fendu  Texisteuce^  4  cuut^e  de«  vices 


do  la  cour ;  les  fratichisew  et  lea  liberty* 
des   proviaces,  par  un  vaiii  un:ifiur  pour 
I'uniforiijitt; ;   In   propriety   et  bi  foi  pub- 
Jique,    pour    se   dispenser  de    pnyer   sea 
dettee;  et  ii^urtout  ou   Fa  vUj   itii'^rfit   et 
d^liriiiit,  !!>acril]er  rapideanent  la  repuLatioii 
de  tuuri  bcs  ^erviieurs.     II  iippelait  bien 
uu  pouvoir  cenx  qui  avnieut  le  plu»  soul^ 
tert  pour  lut^  Le  pint  doun^  di<  guges  a  Ifi 
patrie;  nmis  au  baut  de  peu  de  semaiues 
il  les  accHsait  iuipiloyablerru-rit  de  touted 
les  fsmtes  qu'il  le*  aviiit  fon  et  lai-mt^me 
a  couiinettre,  il  les  totivrmil  d'oppvobro, 
et  il  dtimauduit  leiii'  lui^e  en  jugemenL'* 
T*»  this  gloomy  prosjiect  the  eondi- 
lioii  ol'  Atiicnca  Iniri^rs  an  acc('ssit>u  of 
gltjom*      TIjc    (furuier)   S[miiish    und 
l^nrtij;.nietst'  states,  t bough  enj oyiiig con- 
st ilniioos  noiriiijrilly  Ireo,  an*  scenes  of 
uiidvilised  violtuce  and  unceasing  n* 
vulutloii  ;  the  more  irnpt^rtiiiit  rcgioiiP» 
tlH)*e  wliicli  owed  their  esdutiis^tion  tu 
Great  Britain — nitli  all  tlieir  "  niati  riiil 
prosperity .^^  tlicir  boiiiidlejis  I'xtent  tjf 
turritury,  their  abnudance  of  eiiifdoy- 
iiieut.  *'  their  p*>!iM\^ion  by  bereditary 
right  ol  the   mo>t  laboured  syBitMn  of 
Irgisslatioo,  and  of  the  adokiiiistratiou 
best  adapted  to  their  wanti — ^if  all  the 
kntiHleilLie  uutl  experience   id'  an  old 
people  with  the  lieehije*«  und  vij^^mr 
of  a  new  people,"  uith  nil  tbL^se  njitural 
and  at'i|inred  udvaitluge^^ — art;  yot,  aa 
their  etnujuct  betrays,  bntlitile  imbned 
with    the    genniae    B^^irit   of    political 
equity.       They     nut    only     maintain 
slavery^  bu<   they  tutcrdiet  vilt  educa- 
lioEt  10  the  iw^^o  roee;  llicy  refuse  all 
Bccwrity  of  liberty  or  pro|jerly  to  the 
free  black 3»  aud  they  punish  with  ilie 
whole  weight  of  the  pr.pultir  venj.n?aijce 
every  niaiiifestation  of  justice  or  corn- 
moil  hnnninity  towards  these  Uhhuppy 
men.      What  cxru^r  ikv^W    we  devise 
here  ?     These  things   take   place   by 
the  vote  of  u  whole  nation  ;   this  ria- 
tio:iLil  sin  is  perpetnited   by  no  decree 
of    arisloeratic   i  I  liberality    or    monar- 
rhieal  desjMitisni,   it  is*  d<vni'  ia  the  full 
light  uf  pnidicity,  und  by  the  inoi^t  uu- 
iningled    deinoeralic     coTn»tilntiot)    in 
the   vvttrld.     Give  us,   may  it  not  be 
said    with    plaus^ibility,    the    arhiirary 
instltniions  of  Frus-iia,  of  Dumnark,  of 
Austria,  in  jinferenee  to  the  tyranny 
of  the   ftiends  of  liberty  in   America.' 
If  these  be  the  blcstiiiif^s  of  frccilonu 
give  us  the  Eihame  and  the  dfcnsttjrs  of 
servitude! 

It  is  true,  that  all  this  is  formidvible 
enough  to  the  sanguine  speculator,  yet 
ought  it  nut,  argues  M.  de  Si^jniondip 
to  diseouruge  hiai.  If  the  hopes  of 
the  politiciiin  be  disappoiuted  at  theae 
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unfoTtwTiate  res^ults,  the  science  of  tlic 
I  polUlcian  may  aid  him  \u  demoDstraiing 
[their  causes.     la  oiAtiy  cusea  these  rc- 
{sults   are   tht'inseW^^s   exnyg-e rated   by 
[the   fervour  of  journalists  wlto  would 
[aacnGce  thp  reputation  of  their  country 
[to   the   gfTtitification    of   anrniosity   nr 
[avarice  ;  while  io  urhkrary  states  evils 
I  Ikr  more  oppressive  may  be  at  work, 
jthou^'h  buried  in  impenetrable  secrecy 
I  by  the  censors  hip  of  the  press.      But 
[the  best  encouragement  h  to  be  found 
[in  the  actual  progress  which  the  dis- 
t;«emiDation   of  just   polltietil   ihiukitig 
Ibas  effected   in  the  arbiir^Ty  goveru- 
[inente  themselve.s.     A  principle  i:J  iiuvv 
[admitted  which  Cdntidna  in  it  the  g^erm 
I  of  endless  improvement  ;   a  principle 
I  established  beyond  ihe  power  oF  rijyal 
[despotism    or   of   mob   dcspotl-im    to 
I  shake  ;   the   irrcat  principle,    that  the 
\ol^ect     of    ail     ^oveninseiii     is     ilie 
fgood  tyf  a/L     Simple  us  this  truth  now 
[appears,  the  discipline  of  centuries  was 
J  Teqtnreil  to  teach  it.     Who  heum  now 
j  of  the   "  gUify  of  lh*>  innnarcir  as  the 
[iole  or  great  end  of  government?  yet 
[who  heard  unv  thinfr  else  in  the  days 
jof    Louis    XIV.?     The    Tory  of  old 
[was    ollen   the    mi?»uidt'd    defimder  of 
ipreposteroi***  theories  of  the  sacreduess 
I  of  all  authority,  however  acquired  or 
r maintained,  madly  ar^niing  that  power 
►  was  c^^nsecrated  by  its  very  cxitttence  ; 
I  the  Cunservative  of  modern  times    is 
{the    raliniial    difender   of   iried    and 
I  established  institutions   that  have  vin- 
Miealed  their  propriety    by  their  per- 
[inancrtce.a^iijnit  the  idle  and  niischicv- 
fous    spirit   uf   change — a    spirit    even 
[more  irrational  in  muriy  i>f  its  votaries 
than  the   pn^sive   obedience    of   elder 
■llmcB^ — :i     kind    of    pttxmism    which 
Fadopt-s  l)iit  one  principle  in  its  political 
I'philiKophy,— Whatever  is  is  not  right, 
jAgdn,   compare  (as  another  instance 
(of  the  improvemeut  for  which  we  con- 
rtend)   the    mornliti/   of   modern  and   of 
former  cottrtt ;  the  decency  of  conduct 
that  governs  their  precincts,  with  the 
wild    pri>tiigaey   of   by-gone   royalty  ; 
ami  where  vie**  still   reigns  the  sober 
secrecy  wfiieh  now  shades   it  from  the 
public   gaze,   with  the    shaiuelcss   ex- 
posure  of  it8    poUuitoui^,   in   the  days 
when    n  crown    conhi    sanctify   every 
immorality,  and   thv  mintim  seemed  to 
be  accepted  in  its  fidhst  hterality,  that 
*'  Kin^s  fou/ii  ilo  no  wri>ng»"     Another 
article  of  which  M.  de   Sismondi  re- 
minds us  as  j^ignaliziii!^  the  trimnphs 
of  intellectual  adv*(ocement»  is  the  Re- 
,  form  of  Criminal  Justice,  the  substiiu- 
tii>n  of  a  system   of  pnnisibmeiits  not 


the  less  effective  because  they  are 
humane,  for  the  judicial  barbariiies 
which  sullird  even  the  rctgn  of  the 
just  and  liberal  Henry  1V»  The 
victories  of  rational  politics  are  not 
least  certain  w  here  they  are  least  ap- 
parent. Prussia — M,  de  Sismondi 
scarce  I}"-  does  justice  to  frhat  happy 
country — and  Aus^triai  bt>th  of  which  to 
the  cursory  observer  seem  bo  resolutely 
stationary ,  and  ail  whose  noveltie?  ftf»- 
pear  to  be  those  of  speculation,  not  of 
action — the  novelties  of  the  lectore- 
roora  and  the  closet^  not  those  of  the 
cabinet  or  popular  assembly^ — have, 
nevertheless,  felt  the  universal  im- 
pulsion, and  their  course  refomblcs 
those  vast  astronondccil  cycles,  where 
the  interval  of  a  few  years  can  dis- 
cover little  or  no  progression  in  the 
mass»  but  where  the  com  pari  sod  of  a 
large  period  detects  palpable  and  per- 
ceptible advancement.  In  fact,  it  i« 
now  evident — nor  has  it  ever  been  the 
majtim  of  this  journal  to  deny  it — 
that  elements  before  unthought  of  have 
entered  into  political  calculation  ;  that 
d(jctrines  have  produced  events,  and 
events  have  still  more  powerfully  pro- 
duced doctrines  ;  that  the  thinking 
faculty  has  forced  il^  way  into  the 
conduct  of  governments,  boldly  sum- 
moning men  to  be  swayed  not  by 
habits  but  by  rcasi  ns  : — and  the  heart 
of  the  patriot,  and  the  intellect  of  the 
philosopher  will  now  feel  it  their  true 
duty  jtot  to  urge  but  to  rent  rain  t  or  to 
urgt'onitt  to  gititle.  Above  all,  we  would 
say  that  It  is  their  wisdom  to  remem- 
ber, as"  a  great  practical  maxim,  that 
w/iiie  human  nnhtre  rcmami  the  tame, 
iio  government  can  evtr  realis^e  the 
bright  Ideal  of  f peculation  ;  that  it  is 
iherefore  weak  or  wicked  to  exhibit 
this  delusive  phantom  for  any  but  a 
purely  philosophical  purpose  ;  and  that 
in  the  pohticat,  as  in  the  individual 
constitution,  nemo  caret  viftu^  optimui 
est  qui  mimmit  ttrgdur.  The  best  ex- 
isting government  is  that,  wherever  it 
he,  wiiich  makes  t/ie  greatest  provision 
for  social  happiness  and  moral  pro- 
gression. To  expect  that  this  olyect 
is  perfect fj/  attained,  or  will  be  perfectly 
attained  by  any  scheme  which  human 
prudence  can  devise,  is  to  pronouttce  a 
direct  conlradlciiou — it.  ia  to  suppose 
in  framing  a  govern  meat  that  our  na- 
ture has  attained  to  the  very  perfec- 
tion for  whose  distant  production  it 
Icgis^ldtcs,  and  that  it  h  to  l)e  governed 
by  rules,  the  very  contemplation  of 
whose  possibility  prcsu]ipose3  all  go* 
vernnient  needlesa. 
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The  cause  of  rattonal  freedom  ap- 
pears then  to  be  on  the  advance,  in 
spite  of  Its  failures,  and  in  spito  of  the 
foille^  and  illuainiis  of  its  advocates. 
The  great  object  of  ^ood  men  must 
now  be  to  enlighten  iu  course  with 
the  systetnali^ed  experience  of  pHi»t 
mt>€«,  and  above  ull,  to  dilfuse  a  spirit 
of  generosity  and  candour  umon|^  po< 
iitical  reusoners, — for  how  can  men  he 
expected  to  be  of  one  mind  in  csii- 
matiru;^  a  subject  which  no  two  of  tiiem 
contemplate  in  the  same  lightj  and  where 
the  dirierence  is  really  not  a  differ- 
eiictj  of  judg-ment'^  but  of  pcrcrptiom  .** 
A  citi^eirs  estimnte  of  tlie  poliiiciil 
MuwMHnt  bonnftt  will  be  lire  resull  of 
all  the  miuglt'd  induetiecs  of  his  ciiu- 
cation  ;  and  where  the  di«^einUiie  of 
no  iiJ3n*s  uiind  is  acriirtitrly  the  same 
with  that  of  his  nr»^hbuiir\  it  is  sorely 
roost  prejKistiTons  h*  exj»ect  that  ihe 
remitin^  decisions  will  be  tlie  sami\ 
The  irolh  is,  ihut  thoujrh  upon  ni! 
points  Btjsc<?ptible  of  perl  eel  exami- 
nation, and  removed  from  the  sphere 
of  passion,  reascHi  is  ever  a  [irineiple 
of  agreement,  it  is  not  reaam  but  paHj^ 
that  muM  be  cnlled  in  to  produce  |)o- 
liiical  union.  And  thtmgh  such  unions 
are  as  obstinaiely  adhesive  a*  any 
which  reason  ever  consolidated,  Ihere 
ii  still  an  unfortunate  distinction  be- 
tween tlie  o[jenition  of  the  two.  One 
of  the  earlieat  deductions  of  reason  is 
the  obligation  of  candour  and  tolera- 
tloii  ;  but  where  parly  is  the  principle 


of  concord,  in  a  tripte  proportion  to  its 
energy  in  combining  the  particles  of 
iu  own  mass,  it  acts  to  separate  that 
mass  from  all  others !  Its  principle  of 
attmctioii  is  a  principle  of  repulsion 
also  ;  while  its  approbation  is  a 
bigoted  devoliori,  its  dissent  is  rancour 
and  abborrence. 

As  it  is  not  in  our  power  on  the 
present  occasion  to  pursue  any  regular 
analysis  of  M*  dt^  Sisrnoudi's  very  able 
volume,  we  puss,  however  un willingly , 
from  Ids  bitroductory  dissertation,  the 
earlier  passatres  of  which  have  fur- 
nished the  text  of  tlie  foregoing  desoU 
lory  observiitlon^  and  proceed  to  give 
some  stitiht  general  account  of  the 
plan  of  the  work  itself.  We  sincerely 
Sriy  ffTtwiUtng/f^^  for  ill  ere  are  not  many 
pages  turned  in  oor  progress  which  do 
not  contuin  either  ¥otne  recognised 
truth  admiriibly  exprejised,  or  some 
striking  expojjition  of  novel  views. 
We  psirticularly  refer  to  the  very  in- 
geniou«i  account  of  ihe  legislator's  duty 
of  cooeiliatiiig  the  interests  of  monar- 
ctiical,  aristocratical,  and  demoeraiical 
power,  as  they  are  found  in  Jhii,  with 
thi?  principles  of  the*e  powers  as  they 
are  presented  in  8]>eculation  ;  arcom- 
modating  the  absolute  rules  of  theory 
to  the  prejodict's,  alfectioas^  and  habi- 
tudes of  actual  i>olitie8  ; — to  the  re- 
marks tm  the  limits  of  the  power  of 
society  over  iadividuula  j — and  to  those 
on  the  true  nature  of  mixed  constitu- 
tions.    We  are  not  sure,  however,  that 


•  *•  Let  ns/*  says  M»  de  S.  *'  remember  tlmt  we  nre  all  philoaoj^hers  of  different 
sect*;  that  w*e  all  have  the  snrae  end  in  view ;  that,  uairnated  by  tbe  same  desire,  we 
all  seek  the  same  truths  the  srirae  \visdom.'*  .  .  .  But  then — '*  How  could  wa 
be  of  one  opiuioni  since  our  retison — a  htimnn  and  fidlihlti  revision — our  senBibility^  our 
hnstgi nation,  represent  to  tis  in  a  manner  so  rlifferent  the  wVereitjn  good  of  nationn^ 
the  great  object  of  sociol  science  ?  There  nro  mi»n  who  see  nothing  above  quiet 
ao4  iiecurity,  while  olh*?rs  valne  ooly  activity,  clevelopment,  ahundnnce  of  life. 
Home  have  regarded  virtue  a-^  the  ^reat  end  ot  hunian  asswiation,  but  they  do  not 
«gT«e  on  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  word.  To  one  clasi  it  is  miliUmj  virtue^ 
DHtionn]  eminence  in  nrms;  to  nn other  it  is  moiHeniticin,  self  ifovem men t,  and  purity 
of  mannera ;  while  to  anothiT  patriotism,  the  snerirtie  of  one's  »clf  to  society,  is  the 
only  public  virtue.  In  the  iheorio*  of  national  we>dlh,  there  is  the  same  diversity  In 
detignutlug  the  oliject  of  society;  whether  it  *ha]l  fie  excitement  of  industry, 
activity  of  labour,  equal  diffusion  of  wealth,  or  the  luxurirs  of  colossal  individiml  for- 
tunes. Another  body  of  politienl  philosophtTS.  di^r^gnrd  thu  mural  and  the  mfJterial 
THfw  of  social  progress,  the  in/c//ec/Mf// movement  ahmi*  attrRcts  ikdr  notice;  and  even 
00  thl<  lh«*y  differ  widely,  some  demnnding  a  universal  diffusion  of  education,  and 
oLhan  neglecting  the  mas*,  and  reqairiftg  the  pruduclion  of  tminrnl  mm  as  the  great 
glory  of  « community.  .  ,  .  Where  is  ihe  commfju  measure  fnr  objects  bo  ditfer- 
wrl  i  or»  how  «hiill  we  pcr&uade  him  wdio  selectR  any  one  of  them  in  prelcrenre  to  the 
rwt»  ibai  be  i«  in  error?  While  we  jjrad.iim  lb:il  thui  nation  i>  truhf  free  wftfrt:  ffte 
^^gfional  renmn  dictates  ihe  laws,  wc  cannot  but  know  that  this  reason  will  net  pvo- 
^^Klic«  every  where  the  same  verdict.  We  mn«t  perceive  that  truth  c-nnnot  be  the 
^^Kfe  for  natures  that  differ  from  each  other,  and  that  are  all  incomplete;  i  we  must 
W   perceiv«  that  truth  is  one  oidxffor  ike  One  Being  who  seet  it  enlirtu" 
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we  perlV'cU)'  uiidcrfttaud  the  force  uf 
M.   lie    Si*mon<li'a   objection    to    the 
theory  of  the  eqnilihration  of  powers,  as 
con?iliriitiyLr  thi-  liberty  tS  u  ^tate.    He 
iir^^ca  liial  in  eoii«iistency  with  the  very 
coinpariaou  whieli  h  Iminn^ted  in  this 
metaphor,  ll»e  constt^nence  of  such  an 
equiponderation  would  be  not  uciion  hut 
absolute  immohiUhf,   But  wctio  not  con* 
ceive  thiit  tlie  announcers  of  this  view 
of  con«titmiori8  ever  coutf'niphited  Ibiit 
the  rxjiiihbratiii*;  forces  should  be  [icr- 
petodly  engtii^^^ed  iu  mutual  rpswtuiH!H. 
The    ciiuilibrium  to  which  I  bey   refer 
h  one  uol  so  much  of  active  as  of  ]»o^ 
Bible    etVort — the   ojiposi  ugr    forces  arc 
not  exerted,    but  tliey   are    cfipabh  of 
being    exerted,      Tiic    machine   reaily 
cJiEjchiir^res  \u  office  by  ll^e  consent  uf 
tbu   pjirts^   and    tlie    resuk   is    one   of 
cooperation  not  of  counterpoise  ;    b*it 
there  is  alwiiys  a  r<jservc4   provisinn 
tbat  no  part  may  have  it  in  \\^  power 
lo  au^^mriit   ita    force    unduly.      The 
•mooih   imbed  aeuon  of  the  whole  is 
lilie    [uTfectiuii  of  the  ijolllical  condi- 
rtion  ;  the  provi^on  of  reciprocal  checks 
yU  iis  sufety*    Tlie  one  trives  ficace  arid 
tprospcrity,the  othemeeurity  ;  and  wiiile 
]:we  admit  ihe  benefits  of  ibe  eoopcra- 
|4ion  which  iiitinn*^  the  former,  wc  can- 
I  not  overlook  the  necesHly  of  ibe  scpnra- 
I  tion  which  constitutes  the  latferhtessing. 
The  essays  of  wiiieli  tiiis  firat  Vi>- 
kjume  consists  are  classed   onder  three 
iTieads — the    Powers  wldrh   the  pntph 
*  ought  to  preserve — the  Powers  which 
arc   iudcpemlent  of  the    people — and 
the   Pro;:ress  tif  nations  towards  free- 
dom,*    The    deep   inrcrcst   of   these 
Itopics    will    seurcely    be    qnestioned  ; 
I  and  we  g^hidly  avow  that  Ihe  proBt  of 
jpernisiiio:  the  speculations  of  the  pbilo- 
I  pophicid  republican  who  canvaiises  them 
■  in  this  work,  is  lo  our  rnind  augmented 
by  the  result  to  which,  as  we  believe 
'.  iiid  tm-^t,  Uiey  must  lead  every  think- 
ing puhjcet    id"  the  British  throne  ;  an 
^  Recession  of  attachment  to  the  consti- 
tntion  under  which  (the  exprisjion,  we 
Q^'w^  IB  somewhat  old-fiijihioncd)  it  has 
been  our  fortunate  destiny  to  be  born, 
and  an  ecpml   accession   of  enthusiiism 
In  the  resolution  to  defend  its  form  and 


principles  against  every  assailant  whose 
contemptible  fully  would  ridicule,  or 
who^^e  ambitious  malignity  wouSd 
menace  them. 

A  mo ni,^  the  nunierottf  real  or  affected 
worj^hippcrs  t»f  political  freedom,  form- 
ingr  as  they  do  an  assembly  vast  ia 
reabty,  but  where,  there  can  be  little 
dartbt,  the  tumult  multiplies  the  ap- 
parent numfier,  it  is  certamly  rather  a 
startlin*^  consideration  that  the  simple 
te?rt  of  caliiuj^  for  a  definition  of  this 
iu>portant  term  would  ineviUbly  spHl 
the  unanituons  host  into  a  tbon&and 
hostile  conelaves.  The  inseriptton  ou 
every  banner  is  the  same,  but  the  in* 
terp fetation  in  every  bosom  variet. 
F^^r  proof  we  appeal  to  their  writinps, 
the  matured  ereations  of  rlie  closet;  to 
their  speeches,  the  sudden  and  perhaps 
the  fiincerer  crea(  ion^  of  temporary  ex- 
citement ;  to  their  actions,  the  siiK 
cerest  indications  of  alL  Philosophers 
instruct  us  that  no  two  individuals  can 
beiiold  the  same  irntnediate  object  of 
vision,  or  hear  the  same  inimeihate 
object  of  audition — the  luminous  form, 
or  the  harmonious  sound,  which  ire 
hastily  conclude  to  be  sin[jlc  objects  of 
perception,  are  erjually  iu  their  causes 
and  themselves,  substantially  different 
to  every  perceivin;;  mind  ;  and  this 
common  object  of  prditieai  idolatry  to 
which  we  are  adverting',  furmshes  an 
in^tane«  of  a  similar  itlu^^ive  identity* 
Ti»  some  a  constitution  is  frec^  when 
every  btdividual  born  on  its  foil  po»- 
&e«ses  a  right  of  tnffrage — ^(o  some 
when  he  possess es  a  ri^ht  of  e/cciing — 
to  a  tiiird  class  when  he  possesses  the 
right  of  being  himwlf  elccird.  With  one 
party  freedom  is  reeoucilcjihle  with  a 
amstUucnt  €i$scmb/j/  alone— with  an- 
other the  vuie  hf^  btdht  suQieiently 
g^uaranlecs  it — witli  another  the  tibolh- 
iian  nf  kf^nditary  Icgiihdittn — w'ith  an- 
other the  ahoittion  of  hvrrditnry  vt<jh- 
nnrchif — with  another  the  abntiiion  qf 
ifta'eJt  on  pubUcnfkm — with  all,  the  su* 
preinaey  of  their  own  particular  r:iction. 
llow  irrational  to  denominate  these 
multitudniou^  parties  a  single  party, 
becauiie  tbi^y  a^ree  to  call  iheir  coii- 
tlicting   theutiei  by   a  common    name  I 


•   The  ambiguity  of  the  Wf»rd  pcopta,  notwithcf  tun  ding  M,  ile  Sitmondt*ii  care  to 

I  discriminate  ita  meanm|rs  ( pjj«  88,  89,)  iTcates  a  ctmiinuid  thiDcuIty  in  hi*  wrttiogs*  Wo 

I  Would  adopt  the  plun  ofsbiiply  IrmislutinK  Ihis  Protenn  lerui  on  all  tx^cn^ionK.  leaving 

it  to  expLiTn  ilfiirll",  if  it   were  nut  tluit    ii;;  plurul  birm,  wliich   the  French  have  the 

advautJi^e  ot  emphiyiiij:,  •I't'oi'v  to  lu^  Murei'tyidz('d  in  tiic  present  En^'li(*h  laugunjre.  It 

wouhl  pr^jbably  Gti  u  u^eiul  inuovatiuu   to  iuimduce  iht}  latter  iuto  our  political  ter* 

.minolujjjy. 
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I  How  aV»siu-<]  to  designate  them  by  any 
but  tb'At  utlnljMte  iu  which  they  ttU 
coiiu-ide,    imnioly,   TtiB   Passion    vor 

.       ra4!*«E !       A   well   chosen   bond    of" 

'  uiiit»n,  for  it  can  never  tenriinate  ;  the 
party  of  Frrcdum  t*n\h  when  freedom 
is  obtained — ibe  party  of  Clmnge  is, 
from  its  e^sotitial  natorei  in&kitiiibb  aod 
eternal. 

M,  de  Sismondi  places  the  question 
of  political  freedom,  as  i:  regard  the 
legislative  constiuJtioii»  npon  a  Hrmer 
bu^iis  ;  and  the  aeeurity  of  Ids  etrnc- 
ture  answers  to  the  depth  of  his 
fbtindation.     A    rmtioii^    accordriig:  to 

I  bim«  is  Icgistatively  frfe  when  the 
lotal    intelligence    of  that    nation    U 

j  <!ailed  out  UfKni  every  [lublic  ques- 
tion, h  alforded  fuli  upporiunity  of 
Ifiving*  and  receiving  eidiglilenineut, 
Mtid  has  its  flii;d  decision  curried  into 
ellecl  by  the  tiuit  of  the  tmtioiml  will. 
The  trreat  end  uf  natiomd  as*  ol*  indi. 
vtduul  existence  is  to  mi  ari^ht^lhe 
^'reat  means  of  acting  aright  is  to  ap- 
jily  Mr  iv/i<de  rcmurci"*  o/'  rtaxon^  and 
the  art  of  politics  is  the  art  of  facili- 
tating and  securing  ihisi  upplication, 
and  thence  discovering  the  true  utter- 
ance of  the  cMdightcned  nhtional  mind. 
All  that  tends  lo  produce  this  riffecL 
tends  to  freedom  ;  all  that  hinders  it, 
however  extolled  for  apparent  libe- 
rality, uiinisters  to  real  slavery*  Let 
lint  this  appear  barren  speculation. 
We  possess  here,  eloipicnily  and  argu- 
nicntatively  established  a  valuable  test 
by  which  all  the  plans  of  political 
theorizers  may  be  equitablv  tried  \  and 
by  their  accordance  to  wlucli  omstitu- 
tional  alterations  are  to  be  approved 
or  condemned.  Do  they  tent!  to  en- 
lighten the  national  niindl^  Do  they 
ttnd  to  facilitate  the  expression  of  that 
enlighten  to  cut  ?  What  havoc  would 
the«e  simple  interrogatories — trans- 
mitted to  uj  too  Ironi  the  republiean 
Alps — produce  among  the  republicans 
of  Birminghara  and  Manchester:'  How 
lerriBc  the  ordeal  to  the  magnihcent 
boifibast  of  the  Corn  Exclninge  I  IT, 
for  iofttauce,  at  the  close  of  one  of  those 
ferocioud  attacks  on  one  of  the  two 
hereditary  eataits  of  the  realm,  (the 
orher  is  spared  yet  a  while  %>n  the  prin- 
ciple of  rolypheuiuss  mercyt)  a  voice 
were  innocently  to  suggest  the  t|u*'S- 
tiou — whether  the  projiosed  measure 
of  re  volution — consisting  as  it  does  of 
the  virtual  suppression  of  one  great  and 
oiofit  enlightened  interest  in  the  con- 


stitution, and  elfeeted  us  it  must  be  by 
rude  disregard  of  the  legal  eourse  of 
legislation — tended  towanh  securing 
the  lull  and  nnforci'd  expression  of  ibe 
entire  national  mind  or  not,^ — we  sus- 
pect thit  the  ingenious  audacity  of 
the  leader  itimsell' ^"lould  be  for  awhile 
at  fault  even  in  the  nn«niibarrassini^ 
presence  of  bis  "  Iree  and  independent** 
slaves  I 

Brought  to  the  test  which  we  have 
enounced-^that  the  object  of  a  legisla- 
tive constitution  bbonld  be  to  collect 
the  sum  of  the  will,  the  intelligence, 
and  the  virtue  of  the  oition,  iu  order 
to  place  each  qupstioii  in  the  focua  of 
these  coucentrnted  riiys— the  scheme 
of  UHivenal  tuffmgc  is  lound  miserably 
wanting,  As  this  is  one  ot'the  favourite 
idols  of  our  republican  pmty, we  will 
take  the  trouble  of  tjliowin^i?  them  bow 
a  Gtnevese  republican  regards  the  ob- 
ject of  their  worsliip.  fie  considers 
the  question,  »«  most  political  ques- 
tions may  be  considered,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  claims  of  right  and  to 
those  of  cijjediency.  He  shows  that 
an  original  right  of  the  miijority  to  go- 
vern the  minority  (which  iv  commonly 
assumed  in  this  scheme)  is  utterly  un- 
discoverable^ — ^tlie  right  if  it  exist,  al- 
together depending  on  convention.-^ 
Since  then^  from  the  origin  of  associa- 
tions, we  can  derive  no  support  for 
this  theory,  let  us  look  at  tbcm  in  their 
actual  state.  The  man,  no  longer  an 
isolated  beinL,%  but  u  citizen,  enjoying 
and  acknowledging  the  advantages  of 
such  a  condition,  claims  no  right  be- 
yond that  of  po8?^essing  all  political 
privileges  which  the  interests  of  the 
whole  perudl  him.  Any  other  right 
is  a  fallacy — a  drcaou  The  right 
of  a  citizen  is  the  expediency  of 
the  state  :  this  surrender  of  natural 
lilicily  to  pubho  utiHty  is  the  price 
which  the  citizen  pays  for  the  auvan- 
Uiges  of  ciiizensliip.*  This  reasoning 
brings  the  qucbtion  under  the  law  of 
ej^pt'dk'Hcif ;  and  here  we  apply  the 
test.  Docs  the  exercise  uf  universal 
suHTage  tend  to  aid  or  to  stifle  the  de- 
velopment and  expression  of  the  en- 
iighttJied  inteltlgi'nce  of  the  nation  ? 
Our  answer  is  decisive^  whether  we 
derive  it  from  speculation  or  from  ex- 
perience. Previous  Iti  all  examina- 
tion of  laets,  it  must  be  obvious  that  a 
system  of  governing  by  the  multitude 
i^ii  voices,  "  of  counfiftg  suH rages  in- 
steail  of  weighing  them^*'   must  neces- 


L 


*  We  may  have  gotn*  in  thist  vxpositinu  leyund  M.  de  Sismoiidi*!  views 
tine  case  seemed  itnptsrfi^i  without  bome  bucii  compile  tiou. 
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earily  throw  the  cmitrol  of  public  af- 
fairs into  the  luQd^  of  those  who,  rram 
)uibU«  and  edncaiiou  are  least  quuliHed 
lo  direct  Lhem  rightly ;  thiit  thii  niulti*^ 
ludu  iu  d  pure  de»Jt»cracy  must  be  in* 
Viiriiibly  bwayi^d  not  Uy  rtason  but  l>y 
iititliority — wliKher  it  be  the  uuthority 
of  prk-^t,  i>r  prttprietur,  or  of  deiiiu- 
gojue — ami  therefore  mu«t  be  but  the 
redeeturs  of  ii  hgiit  not  their  ovvu  ;  Uiut 
the  same  expteMtioiis  whieh  n-ijuhl  re* 
comMieud  sueb  an  exlcnstoii  of  privi- 
le^res  uujrbt  iNpmlly  to  eonlt  r  them  on 
wouun  uiid  iiu  eUihJrrii  ;  th^t  Uie  sci- 
ence <»t  poliLieal  initujsjremeiit  is  ot"  all 
olfiers  ti)Lit  vvirioii  reijuires  the  mo^t 
of  patient  wUi'tirioM,  und  protrarted 
Cptisideniriou~i|Uiiitie!«  wtneli  it  viould 
be  cbimt  nt'iil  in  cxpe^ct  iu  the  lUiise.  ; 
thiit  Uie  virtiiou.4  uud  enUgbteued  are 
always  A  ujiuurity.  and  that  to  give  to 
the  ojdnioiis  oFii/Wi  men  no  more  tbna 
the  weight  which  Uduelothe  opinions 
olthv  h'tt^t  filled  wouhl  be  to  loii(»  |o 
the  stHtr'  \\s  most  valuable  property,  the 
wisdom  oi'  \iis  members.  "  The  nation 
cannot  be  welbg-overncd  but  by  itd 
most  virtuoiia  and  most  eiiligbtcncd 
cili7.eriB.  It  is  not  that  they,  lu  ftro- 
purtivMi  to  their  virtue  and  inLclli^ence, 
Law  a  right  lo  the  ioLvrdgnl^  :  \i  it 
that  the  liution,  as  sovereign*  hiu  a 
Tight  to  all  the  in t exigence  fiml  vtrtia  that 
thtif  fio^trtt/*  Wliii  would  tliitik  uf 
guiding  d  vo^ud  un  Hn  unknown  sea 
by  the  vutjttnlt/  of  voices  V  Not  in- 
deed tbut  the  pdothiia  :i  right  to  guide 
the  vessel,  but  titut  the  vessel  has  u 
light  to  the  service;*  of  the  ]>ilot.  M, 
dc  SisuiQiidi  puts  \\n)&  e^Ieetively  — 
<*  *  Sliftll  we  steer  for  Chiua  or  for  Ca- 
lifornia?* i»  tiie  (pieiitiuii  put  severully  lo 
each  sniltir  in  a  vessel  which  we  suppose 
to  hnve  mli^s^d  its  wny  in  tbu  Soutli  SiMu 


*  Why,  I  do  not  know  in  wbj»t  piirt  of  tkt 
^lobe  w«  nre,'  unawer*  the  sailor  |  •  I  dp 
not  know  the  dislance  of  the  coft»tt ;  i 
never  even  hecird  of  tuch  plants  at  ChitiA 
or  Cuhfornia;  I  confeM  1  had  rather  Bot 
voti%  for  I  am  not  in  a  con'lition  to  mnke 
a  choictf  or  have  »iny  prefereuew/  *  ^o 
matter,  you  shadl  vote,  and  your  \*i>\» 
shvdl  have  fi«  much  weight  h*  ihnt  of  llMt 
skilful  lest  naviiTHlor  ou  b<<ard-'  *  Chiurt, 
then*  he  it  \  the  name  l&  »horWr»  and  J'U 
rememher  it  btrtter!'  " 

Sueh  is  the  unnihilittionof  all  intelli- 
gent g:rotniils  of  proceed  ing".  whf^n  meo 
lire  eoiisirlercd  »««  simple  utdtst^  and 
when  all  the  di^trnctioirs  of  judjjmrnt 
and  patriotism  are  h<sl  in  the  e>ittibli^h- 
uient  of  a  false  and  irrittiona)  cquttlity. 

And  what  an  accession  of  evidence 
does  ejfpericnce  be*itow  on  tijrsc  con- 
clusions !  7V«'  viatt  is  rtvr  rctrogradr, 
A?k  tlie  philosophers  of  Greece,  the 
sltiteofthe  Aiheni.in  dcmt»rriicy,  and 
these  deep4hou^h!t'd  republican?  will 
tdl  you  of  tt»  brutality,  its  blindness 
it«  c^i|>riee»  it*  big^otry,  Its  rn^live 
virtneSi  and  il^  permanent  desj>ot- 
isin,  Xo  ont'  writer  of  any  n^me 
htjs  ever  spoken  wiiliout  diasattsfae- 
lion  of  the  ^overnuient  of  the  iinl- 
vcrsid  ptipniur  u^&nmbly  ;  the  wise 
know  that  prejudice  U  the  only  cnei^y 
of  i^norLince,  Count  voice*  in  Spain  or 
PortiiL'id,  and  you  will  re[dttce  the  in- 
quisition ;•  count  voices  in  Kussiii, 
and  you  will  preserve  the  dull  despot- 
ism of  the  Cz  ir,  unmitigfiited  by  »  sinjrle 
corrective  institution.  In  Switzerland 
(it  i«  a  Swiss  citizen  who  tells  us,)  the 
can  Ions  which  hjive  enjoyed  the  maff- 
nilicent  eipmhty  of  the  universal  vote- 
alt  males  over  ei^fhtcen  years  of  a^e 
hcin^quidified — are  behind  the  rest  of 
Switxerland,  the  rest  of  Europe,  in  in- 


•  "  Thtt  masses,^  says  M.  do  Siamomli,  ns  jf  he  had  come  fresh  from  an  Irish  mi- 
c^rdiHul  oration,  an >I  still  breathc^J  the  disgust  which  every  re^l  pntriot  fceU  at  thrse 
holy  harani^ues,  where  the  altar  is  con  vert  eel  lolo  the  tribuntt  and  the  just  iiothority 
of  reli^'ion  prosftituted  to  the  misonible  purjinac  of  awtikrnin|r  or  pr»>i«»rviii5r  every  foul 
iiiul  liulf-forgutten  prejudice  which  an  ignorant  pensantry  run  enterlnin  ngainst  Iho 
hiws  thiit  Hruset  to  govern  them  ; — **The  mnssest  (in  Spain  j  ntimulKtetl  and  eondticte<S 
by  thr  jnie^tiy  the  mOfti  diituirruus.  of  nit  ^hmuffotjurx,  have  buttled  with  feroiity  agnta^t 
all  prog^reii*  o\  oult|,djtenmt*nt — airaiost  nil  liberty— 4ign in st  alt  t  lemenry/'  Yet,  aflef 
all,  if  ihu  reUgioiia  prepossessions  of  the  peasantry  tu  IruUmd  ar«  to  C(>n«tituttt 
the  new  •*  H»cendancy" — and  while  we  se«  and  denouuco  this  commencing  tyranny 
Cod  lorbiJ  that  we  sbonld  ever  deny  them  their  junt  rights  a»  bretliten  nwA  Chrij*- 
tiaiia ! — why  are  the  same  rebpious  prepossessions  of  the  pi'usnntry  of  Spniu  to  bo 
trampled  on; — combated  too  by  a  system  of  wretched  butihery  and  hidr^ticted 
hoi^tility  that  \im  mude  our  g^lorious  old  England  despicable  through  Karope!— 
If  the  will  of  the  mob  be  nu  infallible  ^uide  in  Iri^h  politictt*  why  has  the  same  will 
repressed  on  the  same  sndject*  lost  all  its  prerogatives  beyond  the  Pyrenees?  The 
advocates  of  the  unlimiteil  sovereiirnty  of  the  people,  (in  the  democratic  sense  of  that 
phrase)  would  fipd  it  ruther  diOlcult  to  answer. 
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stitulions  and  poUcy*  The  wiil  of  the 
people  15  expressed,  it  U  true  ;  but  thiit 
will  is  ctinstiinily  retrograde,  and  the 
triumphs  of  the  unquu lifted  right  <ji  Ic- 
g-UUtion  »re  found  m  the  ccmtinuaiice 
of  judicial  torture,  the  eagerness  for 
Joreigu  mercenary  service,  the  jealous 
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proscription  of  the  liherly  of  the  press. 
80  much  for  democratic  "  freedotu  in 
the  Helvetian  valleys/' 

Re^iulfted    from    this    grouud,    the 
cb»uitiioti8   of  democracy  assume  an- 
other.      Rcprcst'niaiipe  government   is 
now  their  idol ;  the  nation  assembled 
through   its  accredited    organs.     We 
■dutiu  with  oar  authort  the  excellencies 
of  this  invcatiou,  but  we  adiitlt  it  upon 
grouiitls    very    di  tie  rent     from    liioiC 
which  su^tuiu  and  ll-dllo^  it  trj  the  tho> 
ruu^h-puced  dciuocrat.     If  the  merits 
of  the  representative  system  de|)ended 
U|>oii  the  identity  of  the   n.ition  with 
it^  rt?|>re*entulives,^ — iusoniucli  thut  the 
representatives  -are  to  do  exticily  wlmt 
the  imtion  would  have  done  cotdd  it 
have  8ss4Mnbled,  'and  thiit  the  inconve- 
nience of  such  an  assembly  is  the  only 
rtason    for   resorting   to  these  in'^tru- 
\i — ii  is  obviotis  thnt  every  single 
jection    which    we    have     adduced 
igttinst   the  reference  of  public   qvies- 
tioiis  to  the  universal  vote,  would  be 
equally  effective  aguinst  this  delegated 
eoiivention.      **  People   can    only    de- 
legate what  they  possess  ;  and   if  the 
mamt%  are   ignorant   and   retrogradci 
they  cnnnot  tmnsmit  to  their  ambassa- 
dors progressive  knowledge  tind  pro- 
grei^ive  purpose."  If  direct  democracy 
be  pernicious,  indirect  dernocnicy  can 
be  no  better*     Clenrly,  theretore»  re- 
presentative government   is   »  slavish 
jind  loisehievous  illusion,  il'  it  be  only 
regarded  as  an  ex]iedient  for  securing 
the  national   sovereignty  to  the  majo- 
rity of  vot<?s  in  the  nation.     If  repre- 
sentatives are  but  as  counters^  which, 
whoUy    valueless   and    tnsignifieatit  in 
theinsefve^  convey  a  certain  conven- 
tioii:&)  import  which  they  are  com  mis- 
sioned to   bear,  and  from   which  tb<  y 
c^mat  depart. — if  they  are  btit  ininla- 
tufc  pictures  <if  the  sentiment*  of  their 
district,  prefenttr>g  a  faithful   copy  in 
raia^of  the  decisions  of  a  county  or  a 
bofCMif^h,  as  a  <;unvex  mirn»r  give»  in  a 
ftw  inchr-s  An  nccur*ite  reflexion   of  a 
landficape — and  if  this  mere  instrument 
lai  iitiicG  eoFn|>rise  the  transmission  to 
lh<*  nilimiLd  assembly  of  all  tlie  bigotry, 
all  the  pawsion,  and  all  the  prejuilice  of 
a  whultr  vicina^'t;'  unimpaired   and  un- 
rhangcrtble»  a  ibors  folly  cxjctly  c*>nn- 
tcrbalancing  a  ^»»sc   manV  wisdom,— 


we  acquire  all  the  cviU  of  the  former 
system,  the  sorrenderof  pr>wrr  iiUo  the 
hands  of  ignuTuuce,  with  only  the  ad- 
dition of  an  illusion  of  |rrelended  deli- 
beration— 

"  We  are  not  to  spcnk  of  Ihc  rij^bt  of 
every  citizen — ofjevt'iy  iiulivkiuwl  to  he 
reprtstrnted,  but  ol  ihtj  rig;hE  of  *fVf  ry  in- 
dividual to  lit;  writ  gnvempd ;  of  h\»  inle* 
rest  thai  ^oclfly  makti  in  nil  cnsas  the 
best  choice  pos'sibk*  .  .  .  *  »  If  it 
be  absurd  to  say  that  a  minority  is  fr<>a 
because  it  obey*  only  the  luws  that  the 
majority  bus  enacteiJ  ajyamsi  it,  it  is  not 
less  u>  to  say  tluit  «  nulion  b  free  because 
it  only  ubeys  the  h\v&  ttiat  tho^ii"  whom  it 
has  regidarly  uWtftJ,  have  eniicledHgaiust 
it;  it  is  tbe  nnlure  of  hiws,  it  ia  their 
cutifarmity  with  public  ojniiiou,  and  not 
the  ducyptions  of  rep resenta lion  which 
ought  to  prov*^  thdt  tln*y  me  truly  tha 
ex|]reBsiou  of  the  will  of  a  irct  people." 

The  per]Tetnal  sovereignty  of  ihc  en- 
lightened nntiunal  will  is  freedom  ;  and 
the  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment is  admirable  as  far,  and  only  as 
I'ar,  as  it  tends  to  develope  that  virtu- 
ous intelligence,  and  to  i^ceure  it  fmm 
oppressive  interception.  In  this  point 
of  view  it  is  an  admirable  institution  j 
nor,  if  it  be  rightly  managed  and  under- 
stood, is  there  any  conceivuble  uie- 
chanism  by  which  those  trto  great 
means  of  developing  the  enlightened 
will  of  the  nation  can  be  better  ob- 
tained— the  production  of  the  mass  of 
public  opinions,  and  the  refinement  of 
these  opinions  into  |>roper  decisions  by 
diiscussion.  In  the  constitution  of  such 
an  assembly,  the  representation  of  iVj/e- 
reW^is  of  far  more  consei:)iience  than  llie 
represi  ritation  of  Histiivts  or  Ittcfttitics. 
The  representation  of  interests  is  the 
representation  of  opinions;  and  the  re- 
preset*  tali  on  of  opinions  is  the  first 
great  ref|uisite  for  discussion.  For  as 
man  is  fornn^d,  hi'^  opinions  are  neces- 
sarily modifieil  by  his  self-love  ;  his  ac- 
qnain lance  with  bis  rights  is  enlarged, 
and  his  dcterminaiion  to  defend  them 
hjrlilieil,  by  the  alUpowerlul  ^feeling 
that  they  are  his  otuR  rights  comniitte. 
to  his  oitm  udvocaev.  M.  de  Sismoiid^ 
states  witli  grt^at  force  the  delVets  of 
the  Frcnjch  system  of  election  ;  and 
contrasts  its  deceptive  appearance  of 
plenary  reprciscntationwith  the  seeming 
inefpiidtty  but  really  sujicrior  univer- 
sality ol  the  EngHsh  scheme.  His 
views  would  prohiihly  have  applied 
with  yet  greater  propriety  anteceitenily 
to  the  vast  t-haiiges  produced  by  the 
Heform  Bill.  Wc  are  not  incliricd  to 
dispnle  that  the  pryvisions  of  that  mca- 
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sure  For  extend  inir  the  privilegres  of 
elticlioii  iQ  sL'Viral  places  not  previotHly 
possc-sseil  of  them,  were  required  by  a 
just  rtud  lilieral  policy  ;  buL  assuredly, 
lire  liiU  wrt-^  ii?;elt'  defended  Uy  ks  parlia- 
iiinitHty  su[)j>orten  uponirrotJiids  w  hick 
displayed  an  utter  niisctiiiceptioii  of  ttie 
true  pt'iMdi.iniies  ot  otir  constitution-— 
Kvents  h.WG  since  ^huwn  too  forcibly 
to  need  any  coinnientary^  that  the 
intich  abnscd  rotten  boroujfhs  were 
re;i]ly  a  valuaye  provlsiEm  in  our  re- 
presrntaiive  system  ;  and  the  peril 
which.  Sit  this  hoirr,  meniiees  the  House 
of  Peers — a  peril  nhich  could  never 
have  existed  under  the  Old  Sarum 
Coiistitution — sufficiently  dLMoonstrates 
thai  these  rupresentalivea  of  the  aris- 
t*jcratic  interest  were  (to  adopt  a  me- 
chiinieai  metaphor)  the  bttffvT*  that 
perpetually  broke  the  violeiue  of  the 
tonidincr  parts  of  the  political  luachiiie, 
Kn^bnd,  wljich,  like  every  very  limited 
iMOMdiXiihyMjiuhsiaiUiaUtf^  republic  (en- 
dowed with  advantugea  which  a  pro* 

I  fested  republic  could  never  aitnin  or 
preserve,)  [lerpctualty  wavers  between 
the  aristoeraiic  and  democratic  genus 
t>f  rejiublTc?,  Its  history,  since  the 
birth  of  iU  iiiierty,  consists  ufthe  con* 
diet  of  these  elements  ;  and  its  | perfec- 
tion is  to  recoticilc  them.  The  close 
boroughs^  without  bcitig  directly  in- 
tended for  the  purpose,  went  far  to- 
wards Bolving-  this  liifficnlty  ;  ^^  hether 
desig-n  will  ever  afford  any  means  of 

-doing  so»  equal  to  this  creation  of  acci- 
may  perhaps   be  the  subject  of 
,  bnt  can  scarcely  be  tliat  of  ex- 

i.|>ectation. 

The  hiBtory  of  the  French  elective 

,  system    is   a  striking'  instance  of  the 

f  Bhort-sightednesa  of  tlieorists  in  their 
caleidtitions  of  ijoriiical  provisoes, — 
After  the  Revolution,  it  was  deter- 
mined tit  at  the  whole  nntion  should  con- 
cur in  the  nomintition  of  repres enta- 
il vcs  J  uud  pfimaiy  iisicmhhes  were 
appointed  to  nominate  the  ckeiors  who 
\*ere  to  select  the  members  of  the  le- 
B'islature«  AIUt  some  lime,  it  ^as 
fouuil  that  this  apparently  satistactory 
icheme  wholly  taileif  in'  attaining  its 
object.  The  people  |>ereeived  tliat 
their  intJirect  nominees  neither  knew 
them  nor  were  known  by  them,  and 
Ibflt  their  "sovereignty'  over  puUlie 
liirs,  was  reduced  to  nothing.  Of 
tbis  sovereij^iity  each  individual  wiis 
entitled  to  sijr-unUioiiilis  ;  he  soon  found 
that  even  this  fraction  of  control  was 
substantially  lost.  After  the  restora- 
tion, the  syslem  of  direct  election  was 
adopted;  ajid  in  order  to  ^ivc  such 


value  to  the  suffrage  as  would  make  it 
of  some  importance  to  m  possessor,  the 
qualification  was  filed  at  SdO  francs  of 
taxes.  This  arrangement,  w  hieh  seemed 
calculated  to  produce  general  ucquicA- 
cence,  haa^  however,  fared  so  ill,  that 
an  abatement  of  the  qoalitication  to 
2IJ0  francs  was  universally  demaniled 
at  the  revolution  of  the  **  Three  Glo- 
rious Days"  and  a  still  greater  exten- 
eiou  of  sutffage  is  now  the  object  otthe 
popular  clamour  in  France  as  VFeli  ms 
among  ouraeive^;  an  extension  of 
which  it  is  dllfietdt  to  speak  with  deci- 
sion I  for  while  some  consider  it  Citlcu- 
lated  to  produce  a  stiti  more  complete 
obstruction  of  the  int^up-nce  of  the  rea- 
soning minority  of  the  comin unity, 
others  ctnisider  it  peremptorily  de- 
manded by  the  democratic  distribution 
of  propeuy  in  France,  The  only 
maxim  in  the  theory  of  election  that 
seems  to  iis  to  afford  a  rock  of  support 
amidst  all  these  varying  tides  ot  opi^ 
nion»  is  the  principle  that  interests  and 
opinions  are  the  real  siii^ects  <tf  repre- 
sentation, not  numliCTS  and  places  ;  aitd 
that  the  latter  really  obtain  a  reprc- 
scntntinn  oidy  in  virtue  of  the  former. 
Numbt_'rs  will  of  course  come  into  con- 
siderntion  under  this  Citlculation  of  in- 
terests ;  for  every  mun  is  concenicd 
in  hi^  oitm  interest  ami  the  interest  of 
the  class  to  which  be  belongs ;  but 
numbers  will  not  be  the  only  subjects 
of  representatioi*,  imisniuch  as  it  may 
happen  tliat  a  body  not  uumericatly 
equivalent  to  a  fiflhof  any  body  in  the 
stale  may  possess  interests  of  five 
times  as  great  political  importance  aa 
any  other  class  whatever.  We  have 
mentioned  interest i  and  c^iniom.  By 
the  adequate  representation  of  the 
former,  all  parties  ar^^;  secured  against 
neglect  or  oppn^saion  ;  by  that  of  the 
latter,  provision  is  made  for  the  per- 
petual progress,  political  and  niorui,  of 
the  country  ;  if  both  could  be  secured, 
(and,  as  we  before  observed,  the  repre- 
sentation of  interests  wilt  always  be 
nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  ofiinious,) 
the  scheme  of  a  Representative  Assem- 
bly would  be  perfect. 

M.  do  Sismondi  explains  at  great 
length  the  principles  which  should  re- 
gulate tlie  association  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Elem*  lit  in  the  legislative,  exe- 
cutive, and  judicial  powers;  a  partici- 
pation which,  he  contends,  is  indispen- 
sably necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the 
mass  of  the  popidation  from  actual 
oppression,  from  mental  debasement, 
and  even  from  the  liability  to  sevohi- 
tiooary  excitulioti  which  the  absence 
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of  all  popular  interest  in  the  nalional 
iftstitdtions  presents  as  materi.il  fur  t!ie 
ambition  of  the  demagxj^^ue  to  opcrutc 
i>n.  With  regard  lo  legislative  anj 
executive  p<»wltjs,  he  woylJ  resort  la 
the  instrument iility  of  the  communes 
anti  munici|m1ities^  catttiiiuully  con- 
neeted  with  (he  central  power  of  the 
state ;  and  for  tlic  excrcijse  of  jutlicial 
]>rivilcges,  to  such  institutions  ag  our 
invattiahlc  trial  by  jury,  on  which  he 
parses  an  encomium  warm  enough  to 
Slit  is  fy  the  most  rf  so  lute  admirer  of 
this  jewel  of  the  Briiis^h  Coiialitutinn. 
In  the  Esijay  immediately  Fiicceeding 
the  one  to  which  we  have  juf<t  l>rea 
Teferritifjr,  M,  de  Sismondi  proceeds  lo 
the  ronsideration  of  n  prilih'in,  not 
Jess  ttbstrtise  thun  any  of  the  former, 
and  indeed  closely  connected  with 
tliem  alL — namely^  the  means  by  v\  hich 
the  Nalioijal  Reason  may  be  snmuion- 
ed  to  the  Natioiud  Sovereignty.  Tliis 
we  have  before  noticed  as  forming-  the 
great  end  of  leiiishitive  policy.  The 
N»liaiial  Reafton  is  to  the  state  what 
the  presiding  principle  of  Wijidom 
and  IntHli^cnee  i*  to  the  indi\iduiil  ; 
and,  us  the  latter  retpjires  to  he  piiri- 
lied  and  cxnlirrl  by  Ions:  an<l  careful 
€uatem(d:itiim,  abuve  the  conflicts  of 
pa^ion  auti  intereal — so  most  the  for- 
mer, to  dpservc  us  character  and  title, 
be  tlio  tflaborated  product  of  universal 
di«K?ussi<>n;  and  thus,  by  the  gradual, 
bat  certain  supremacy  of  truth  over 
error,  finccce<l  in  eliminating-  from  its 
pure  and  perfect  essence  every  intru- 
sive tincture  of  prejudice  and  precipi- 
tation : — 


**\ih  only  after  llie 
lie  opinion  have  been 
disBcusiouA  have  been 
it«  flashes  liave  Uein 
itingle  Ujfbt,  vivid,  calm, 
the  Nations*!  Reason 
that  its  sentence  ou^dtt 


lemiiests  of  pub- 
calmed,  after  its 
conrilialed,  aftur 
con  flensed  into  a 
,  and  equ abler  that 
pronounces,  and 
to  be  law."  • 


The  i^reat  introductory  consideration, 
therefore,  is  the  formation  and  develop- 
ment of  this  putfltc opiniojif  of  which  the 
Na I  tonal  Reason  is  the  last  and  most 
perfect  refinement.  I  u  all  free  stales  this 
process  is  effected  by  the  spontanams 
discussions  of  all  who  are  iule rested 
in  public  affairs  by  the  earnest  inter- 
course of  private  circles,  the  animalion 
of  public  luecling-s, — by  the  juuruah 


and  pamphlets  of  the  dar, — by  all  that 
diversified  maehinery  of  political  ex- 
eitcuicut,  which  our  age  and  country 
assuredly  do  not  require  to  hear  more 
copiously  described.  It  has  the  ad- 
vanta^'C,  slivs  M*  de  Siemondi,  of  at 
once  ajipciirinff  to  be  the  work  of  ail 
society,  Huilj  nevertheless,  being  only 
the  expre.-ision  of  its  most  intelligent 
portion.  Discussions  of  this  kind 
precede  and  enli>(hten  the  more  regu- 
lar fijjichd  debates  of  fMjIitical  ques- 
tii^ns  ;  while,  on  the  otlicr  lunid,  the 
theoretical  reprcseiitatlous  of  speeu- 
iutists  are  tried  and  corrected  by  the 
mure  experimental  spirit  of  the  Cham- 
ber or  the  House, — the  conjectures  of 
a  JMonttsqiiteu  by  th^  expirrience  of  a 
iK'pitie  du  pfitpicf  luul  tlie  pbiloso- 
phieal  ealctilations  of  a  Hume  by  the 
arithmetical  ones  of  bis  modern  par- 
i  i  a  m  e  1 1  tii  ry  n  amesak  e* 

In  arrangiuir  the  representative  sys* 
tcuj  the  f^rcal  point  to  be  attained  h 
obviously — that  the  deputy  nmy  be  at 
onre  thonuiijhly  inq>reE:iii*ted  with  the 
\v;ints  and  the  uisbes  id'  his  constitU' 
rn!s,  and  at  the  t^ame  time  siutHcienlly 
inilt'pendcnt  of  their  control  to  bring 
to  the  a??!;erably  of  tlic  nation,  not  the 
unalterable  vote  of  a  pledged  partizan, 
but  the  dinrnified  candour  of  a  delibe- 
rative councillor.  To  the  entire  sya- 
lem  of  pled*;es,  antecedent  to  elec- 
tion, we  confess  ourselves  str*tngly  op- 
poscfbf  We  are  opposed  to  it,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  its  direct  practical 
results,  as  on  account  of  its  mcoasis- 
tency  with  the  true  spirit  of  our  con- 
stitution, and  con9et|uently,  its  indiicct 
and  ultimate  tendency  to  alter  the 
whole  uature  of  our  pnijtieal  system. 
It  is  true  that  the  preit  queslitms  upon 
which  these  picdg-cs  art?  exacted  are 
usually  BO  vigorously  agitated  outside 
the  Wdlls  of  parliament,  and  previously 
to  its  meeting,  that  little  can  be  ex- 
pected from  subaequeni  parliamentary 
debate,  of  a  nature  sn  forcible  as  to 
alter  o[ unions  formed  I'lom  this  wide 
vxlra-mural  discussion.  It  is  true,  that 
we  are  not  so  chimerical  as  to  expect 
that  any  eloquence  of  any  speaker 
could  profelytize  (for  instance)  Mr* 
O'Connell  lo  the  causae  of  Rritisli  cou- 
nciion,  or  reconcile  Lord  John  Rii3?ell 
to  the  existence  of  the  Irish  cburclu 
Such  conversions  arc  beyond  the  ora- 


*  **  Etuilcs.  •  He  p.  13a 
f  Aussi  est  il  abfturde  dc  Jonner  des  cahiers  impenitifs  aux  deputes:  c'est    supjio?<3r 
<jut'  la  decision  precede  la  delibemtion,  quu  ks  partit'si'ii  savent  plus  tjuo  W  tout;  (|ne- 
chaque  interet  ae  veut  rien  c^icr,  et  que  toute  cuncibation  est  impo8*»ible — Etudes, 
&c.  p.  136. 
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lory  of  a    Cicero,— pefliaps    beyond 
ilmtof  a  Melbourne*     It  is  not,  ihere- 
fore»  in  Ihi*  expectation  o\  such  jyossi- 
bilitieB  as   these,   that,  we  abjure  Ihe 
letters  of  the  pledge.     But  it  is  be- 
[  cause  such  a  practice  habituates  the 
people  to  a  falan  view  of  the  nature  of 
the   Hou&e  of  Conimuns,  by  famibar- 
izing-  them  to  fc^rd  it  as  a  purely  de- 
mocratic Cfmventioji,    assembling'    h<*' 
tause  it  is  not  convefdent  for  the  prop/e 
\  ihemMt'hcs  to  assemhlr^  and   presenting 
*  the  verdict  of  the  inyltityde  us  amhas- 
I  Sndor^  whose    powers  are    liuiited   to 
J  anooiiiK'iiiL'-    decisions    already  detini* 
tivuly   concbi<lcd.     The  uildtrst  thco- 
1  Jries   of  republickinism   never  conteiu- 
I  filaied  anything  so  monstrous  as  this* 
I  so  adverse  to  national  advanccment.and 
by  destroying  all   the  real  advaiitagei 
of  a  rcpreaeiitati^c  assembly^  so  cakui- 
liited  to  crush,    under  the   torrent  of 
Yidgar    pn^'udice,  every  development 
tjf  public  wisdom,      A  dignilieil   posi- 
1  4ion»  truly,  for  the  nalional  deputies  f 
l*nve*tt;d  with  "a  power  of  attorney/' 
by  a  constituency,  the  blind  proxies  of 
\Wi\  eleetaml  majority,  u  sort  of  parlia- 
[ mentury  automata,  tli:lVring  little  from 
[that    obedient    "Speaking    JVIacliine** 
'which,  as  we  remember,  the  ingenuity 
I  of  an  accomplished  professor  prescnt- 
1^1.  not  long  since,  to  the  coriusity  of 
L  Dublin  audience; — yet,  assuredly,  this 
F  the  idea  I  contemplated  by  the  advo- 
[eatcs  of  the  pledge.      For  our  put, 
1  when  we  accept  the  office  of  senatorial 
I  machine,  we  are  resolved  at  least  to 
J  make  one  coodition,^ — that  we  receive 
Mome  hire  fijr  our  vicarious  labour,-  as 
I  Certainly,  if  wc   are  bnt  to  think  and 
[•peak  as  weare  bid,  it  would  be  sadly 
I  tin  reason  able  that  the  Liir.Ai.  atlvocate 
•hoolfl  be  paid  for  vinriicatiug  the  fol- 
lies of  a  client,  an<l  the  parli.^mentary 
one  be  unrewarded  i«>r  vindicating  the 
absurdities  of  a  district.     In  both   in- 
stances there  is  the  simple  transmission 
of  n  case  previously  setthid ;    and   in 
both  alike,  or  in  nt.ithert  there  ought 
to   be  a    remnneratinn    for    the  veiy 
troublcsotne,  and  often  very  inglorionSj 
task  of  staling  and  enforcing  it. 

It  is  oljvions  that  iht  re  are  two 
Wiiys  of  consitleiing  the  English  HotiBe 
t>r  Comm'»ns ; — as  an  assembly  of 
councillors,  dc[>utcd  to  consider  lor  the 
public  weal, — or  as  an  assendjly  of 
agents,  deputed  to  signify  the  will  of 
the  majority  in  their  lespective  con- 
si  ituencip*.  The  latter  sopposilion  is 
refuted  by  the  vvbold  spirit  atid  nature 
of  its  proceedings  ,■  the  very  formulp, 
of  convocation  is  sufficient  to  prove 


that  they  are  meant  to  be,  not  tl le- 
gated verdicts^  but  deliberative  discits- 
sions.  From  this  theory  of  the  House 
of  Commons  it  will  follow  that,  the 
deliberative  character  being  essential 
to  membership,  whatever  destroys  that 
character  may  be  said  virtually  to  dei- 
troy  the  membership  itself,  and  there- 
fore waxf  be  conMidcred  o$  diwinithmg 
ike  numher  of  memhcn  ct>mprekendtd 
in  the  Ilonge  by  every  instance  m 
which  it  occurs.  Tliat  is  to  say — the 
syslem  of  pledged  votes  terminates — 
not  merely  in  contradicting  the  spirit 
of  the  English  polity,  but  in  directly 
violating  its  letter.  It  is  not  merely 
unconstitutional  it  is  illegal. 

As  this  subject  is  one  of  great  pre- 
sent interest,  and  one  continuaUy  in- 
volved in  perple?;ity  by  the  shallow 
casuistry  of  our  democratic  statists,  it 
may  be  well  to  advance  a  step  furthet 
in  its  consideration.  No  question  is 
olftener  proposed^  than  the  course  of 
condoct  be  lit  ting  a  re])resentative  wbo 
discovers  that  ins  conscientious  vote 
must  dirt'er  from  the  opinions  of  the 
cnnsiituency  (that  is,  of  that  m*jority 
of  the  constituency)  wbich  has  rtfturn- 
ed  him.  Instant  resignation,  is  the 
cry  of  the  republican  politician ;  the 
moment  that  tlie  representative  cease* 
to  be  the  exponent  of  his  constituent 
majority,  his  right  to  represent  it  ceases. 
If  he  vote  in  its  favtnir  he  is  a  hypo- 
crite i  If  he  vote  against  it  he  is  an 
apostate  :  let  him  cease  then  to  vole! 
Uiterly  erroneous  !  reply  the  opposite 

fmrty:  the  constituency  has  made  its 
larguin,  and  must  abide  by  it  It  has 
undertaken  tlie  changes  and  clmncps 
of  political  life,  and  ii  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  them.  Such  convci^ 
sTons  can  happen  but  seldom  ;  but 
when  they  do,  they  are  necessarily 
irremediable,  until  the  dissolution  of 
parliament  has  restored  the  power  of 
choice  and  of  rejection. 

The  truth  is  not  fully  declared  by 
either  party  ;  but  it  certainly  is  aji- 
proached  more  near!?  by  the  latter  of 
the  two.  The  firH  fimy  of  a  membcri 
ctimf^ared  to  which  all  others  are  sub- 
ordinate, — is  to  ronsult  and  vote  fur  the 
public  good.  If  he  vote  at  all,  tberc 
(mght  to  he  no  question  that  this  con- 
sideration ought  to  take  precedence  of 
the  wishes,  expressed  or  implied,  of 
any  constituency, — or  of  the  world. 
The  arguments  of  a  conelituency  may 
inline  me  a  decision  ;  their  wishes  ne- 
ver. But  under  the  supposed  cuse 
of  a  discrepancy,  ou^M  he  to  vote  of 
aUf     To  tfcis  we  reply  by  a  sitnide 
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I       distinction.      If  he  be  expressly  aad 
I       verlially  pledged  to  resign,  his  course 
j       is  obvious  \  he  was  ioileed  grossly  eiiU 
j       pubic  ill  admitting  an  uiicofistkuiioTidl 
I       oblig-alion,  but  oriee  siihiectfd  to  it,  he 
oaoDOt  escape  its  cuiitroi  without  vio- 
lating every  priueijde    that    reguUt<;s 
thu  intercourse  of  luen.     But  il"  he  be 
not  expresily  and  verbid ly  phidfied  to 
I       reiign;  if  he  have  only  declared  to  the 
electoral  body  that  his  opinions  (at  the 
j       tixnc  of  declaration)  were  of  a  certaiu 
j       CAEte,  niul   have  leit  to  them  to  con- 
eluilfi  for  themselves  aa  to  his  stability, 
I       lie  ii^  iiot  only  not  bound  to  resigu,  but 
^^j{Du1d  err  in  resigning'.     In  voLiug:  ue- 
^^Brdin^  to  hi$  convictions,  he  has  ful- 
^^Bed  his  iluty,  and  hU  whde  dttft/.     If 
afty  other  covenant  were  uuderstood* 
it  uraa  iUe^uUy  and  unconstitutiorially 
tinder^tood.    To  this  view  there  is  one 
[       apparent  objection*     WUvt  it  may  be 
asked*  decUre  opinions  at  all  ou  the 
bikstingfi:   atid  why  labour  with  such 
tuergy  to  deuionstmte  their  accortiance 
with  those  of  the  constituency,  if  the 
candidate  be  not  sub^tunlially  pledging 
himself  to  repraent  them  in  the  most 
literal  sense  <^f  rt^preseiitatiou  ?     The 
answer  is  simple.      Opinions  are  de- 
cUred,  not  that  the  coristitucmcy  may 
select  an  agent  to  traoi^iint  their  irre< 
vocable  decisions,  but  that  they  may 
aelect  a  wise  and    competent  public 
ooancillor.      Now,   as  every  elector's 
individual  opinions  must   be  the  uki- 
mate  standard    to  which  he  refers  in 
order    to   dett^rmine    ihe   wisdom    of 
others,    he  will  (dislurbirig  influences 

3)art)  select  the  candidate  who  most 
osely  expresses  them  ;  and  thus  the 
number  will  ultimately  **  represent"'  the 
wishes  of  the  constituency,  just  as  if 
the  constituency  (which  it  does  not) 
recognized  his  election  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  rep reisen ting  them.  The 
deeUratton  of  opinions  is  not  to  es- 
tablish his  ability  to  "  rep  rest  nt,'*  but 
to  establish  his  character  as  a  legis* 
lator;  and  the  luttor  will  necessarily 
rise  in  the  opinion  of  the  cMnstiluency, 
in  proportion  as  it  approximates  to  the 
former.  From  this  generul  coinci- 
ileace  arises,  on  the  one  hand,  the  vul- 


gar confusion  of  the  two ;  and  cm  the 
olher,  the  necessity  of  showing  their 
relative  priority  in  rank,  whenever,  as 
in  the  case  above  cited,  they  appear 
to  coufiict.  We  rej»eat  that,  according 
to  all  just  ^iews  of  the  nature  of  the 
House  of  Commons  we  are  warraitted 
to  say — not  that  the  candidate  is  bound 
to  vote  in  any  given  way,  became  a 
certain  constiiuenc^  have  elected  him, — 
but  that  a  certain  constitueney  have 
elected  him  became  he  itms  likelif  so  to 
vttie.  We  must,  however,  relinqniiih  a 
subject  wliich  its  gr<at  approaching  im- 
porliince  eould  alone  have  induced  us 
to  proluugr  to  thli  extent. 

And  with  this  topic  we  mtist,  for  the 
present  relinquish  M.  de  Sismondi's 
volume.  We  may  return  to  it  again  ; 
for  our  space  has  not  allowed  us  to 
present  lu  these  remarks  anything  ap- 
proaching to  a.  cojiiinuotis  Hccount  of 
its  entire  contents*  If  we  should  be 
prevented  from  doing  so,  we  shall  have 
at  least  oBered  our  attestation  to  the 
variety  and  the  wisdom  of  one  of  the 
few  political  dissertations  of  our  times 
which  a  philosopher  may  peruse  with, 
approbation,  and  a  philanthropist  witli 
pleasure*  "  La  polititjue  est  une  sci- 
ence (pie  je  CTois  avoir  achcvee,"  was 
the  cool  boast  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes  ; 
M.  de  SismoTidi  will  scarcely  echo  the 
preaumpluous  vaunt  of  the  sophist  of 
the  revolution.  He  has  too  much 
knowledge  not  to  know  its  hounds  ; 
but  he  may  console  himself  with  the 
reflection  that,  if  he  has  not  attained 
to  the  imaginary  omniscience  of  the 
French  politician,  he  has  proved  no 
slight  contributor  to  the  progress  of 
that  real  and  attainable  knowledge, 
which,  we  may  hope,  will  at  length 
pervade  the  whole  of  society,  and,  by 
bestowint^  on  all  chtAses  a  distinct  per- 
ception of  the  true  aims  and  ends  of 
political  instituiions — what  they  can 
do,  and  what  they  Ciin  never  hope  to 
do, — aid  in  setting  the  public  welfare 
beyond  the  interested  efforts  either  of 
a^^'it^tion  to  endanger  in  its  boisterous 
tempest,  or  of  corruption  to  im[iair  In 
its  sluggish  and  deceitful  calm. 
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Of  sp  J  ritual  Itiiowletlge  there  are  two 
great  bTanches*  whii-h,  thoui^h   seeni- 
ing-ly  R-niote  in  character,  are  yet  by  a 
most  beautiful  series  of  common  prin- 
cijjles  and  prolbiuid  coineideiices  to  be 
inteed  to  the  same  origin,  and  lo  letid 
to    th€  same  concbisiuns*     OF    these, 
the  firal  in  order  of  iittit;  bnt  not  of 
design,  is  (hat  evidence  of  ti  creative 
intelligence,  to  be  derived  froai  a  sri- 
entilic  o!iservatior»    of    nature.      The 
second,  the  revelation  which   God  h^is 
actually  made  of  his  own  design  and 
law— thus  supplying:  that  more  impor- 
tant and  practical  knowledg-e,  not  other- 
wise  even  to  be  remotely  conjectured. 
This,  tliou^Hi  last  in  order,  will,  upon 
Tcflection»    appear    the     indispcnsible 
[preparation  for  the  formtT.     It  is  now, 
[we   bcli<ive»   generally  felt  thitt  meta- 
Iphysical  speculation^fj  comniencinfr  with 
Mll-<lefined  lutsunjptinn*,  |»n>eeediriir  on 
ipremiise^  merely  verlud,  and  ending  in 
Ithe  most  rcinoie  and  iiiconi|irt'hen'jtbIe 
[inferences,  are  n^  little  to  be  depentled 
[upon    in  theology  as  they  have  been 
[found  in  all  other  subji^cts  of  human 
r enquiry  t  and  as  such  reasoaiugs  liavc 
[hitherto  tailed  to  add  to  imrknt>wledire 
lof  things  which  are   withici   our  corn- 
ij^uss  ot   observation,  so  they   are  still 
I  less   likely  to  l»e  very  profit  able  when 
I  applied  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
L  God.     To  be   pcnsible  of  tliis  tlie  re- 
flecting reader  has  only  to  recollect  the 
CoiiFused  chaos  of  religions  and  iheo- 
[logies,  which  liave   been   tiie  result  of 
[human  spi-culaiiun  in  every  age  and 
I  nation,  nnlil  we   reach    ihe  eoidinrs  of 
wrohability  in  the  [luge  of  Scripture, 
fin  laying  as^ide  the  anjazing  subtleties 
[ijl'  the  aiu'ient  philosophy,  or  of  the 
[  metaphysical  Chrl»itian  divines  of  the 
[oiori   sebttol,  the    Christian  student 
l%ill    ever  a|)proach    the    simphr    and 
[clearer  lijjht  of  that  Word  which  has 
linade  foolish  the  wii^idom  of  this  world, 
[ii'ith  tlio  feeling  of  one  wiio  has  been 
*  through    outer   and   thmugh    niitldle 
rdarkness  l)orne,"  wljcn  he  1in?t  iraimi  a 
[prospect  of  the  '*  Holy  lijL;ht — purest  of 
things  first-born — of  the  clernal,    co- 
eternal  beam/ 

It  is  not  until  the  desiL'^n  and  morn! 
attributes  ol"  God  are  knov\n  Irom  hi:* 
word,  that  ihey  can  be  traced  with 
reasonable  etttainty  in  the  world 
which  he  has  created  lor  jmrpuscs 
^  which  do  not  appear  distjncily  trace- 


able on  the  surface.  To  huixmn 
eyes  but  a  little  poition  is  &ecn»  of  a 
plan  which  is  based  upon  iittinity  and 
built  for  eternity.  A  depth  too  un» 
fathomable  for  the  sounding  line  of 
human  reasonings,  cxpaudis  mote 
broadly  before  us  as  wc  look  with  more 
infentness  upojj  it,  with  the  purpose  of 
tracing  analogies  between  the  known 
and  unknown  realms  of  truth  or  dis- 
covering tinal  juirposes  within  our 
shallow  compass  and  deplh. 

But  let  the  pnrposi*  he  known  ;  let 
the  scheme  of  God's  dealings  be  lutd 
before  us  ;  and  although  our  reasoninj^t 
must  still  be  confined  to  one  aspect  of 
our  Creator ;  yet  there  immediately 
may  be  looked  for.  a  correspondent 
system  of  indications*  by  which  one 
separate  part  of  the  same  general  de- 
sign may  be  fi>und  connected  iu  prin* 
ci[de  with  the  other.  And  farther, 
there  may  also  be  found  those  corres- 
pondencies of  plan  which  two  dis- 
tinct works  of  the  same  author  may  be 
exjiected  to  exhibits 

Furnished  with  these  princtples  of 
observation^  the  true  analogies  of  Na- 
tural Thfology  commence  with  the 
sacred  philosophy  of  the  Christian 
mind,  which  atone  converses  with  a 
divine  being*  not  purely  imaginary; 
neither  the  phantasm  wl/ich  poetry  con- 
jures u]j  from  human  eonce[>tions,  nor 
the  verbal  abi^tracUon  of  uicuLu  meta- 
physics, but  the  creator  of  all  worlds, 
w*ho»  having  made  man  responsible,  has 
given  him  bws  of  action — and  having 
made  him  tor  a  ])urpose,  which  im- 
plied some  knowledge  of  his  uuiker,  has 
imparted  that  km iw  ledge  on  authority 
of  the  most  unequivocal  and  unquctH 
tionahlo  kind,  Such  is  the  first  str-p, 
and  not  as  it  ts  sometimes  fancied,  the 
conclusion  to  be  looked  tor  in  the  study 
of  natural  theology. 

This  key  to  the  true  comprcbeositm 
of  thcnainrtd  world  being  obtained,  the 
actual  methods  of  the  creative  mind 
in  one  clear  instance  being  placed  iu 
our  posseii-ion,  a  deep  and  varied  region 
of  analog ica  starts  to  the  thoughtful 
from  every  scene  of  animate  and  in- 
animate nature.  That  there  nmv  be 
disi-overed  many  features  of  such  an 
analogy  l>etweeu  the  revealed  word — • 
its  uh>ral  plan,  the  scheme  of  redemfv 
tion,  on  one  hand  :  and  the  {systems 
which  aie  to  be  traced  in  the  scKial 
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and  natural  world ,  is  \4hat  might  be 
amicjpttted,  uii  the  pruici(ile  that  they 
are  not  only  designs  of  the  Sitnie  au- 
thori  but  thai  ihcj  iil»a  bear  reI«ition 
to  the  same  cuumion  end  ;  and  it  is 
onlv  when  thus  viewed  that  the  works 
of  the  visible  ereution  aiibrd  not  only 
(iis  ia  Bishop  Butler's  profound  argu- 
ment) ttrong-  corroboratiuos,  but  us  wc 
shall  prescutly  endeavour  to  she w^  beau* 
tiful  itlustratinus  and  impressive  mani- 
ft-^tations  of  the  power,  the  glory,  and 
love  of  God,  not  mtUf  as  the  creator  of 
heaven  and  earth,  but  as  our  oviu 
parent  and  friend  who  h;i5  taught  us  by 
his  word. 

If  with  this  view  we  look  upon  the 
outline  of  tbis  great  system  of  mvdlu* 
gies,  omittijig  all  subtle  links,  and  all 
topics  which  niig^ht  demand  moru  at- 
tention than  ordinary  readers  aire  to 
jiflbrd,  we  inay  enumerate  the  siuiilar 
cburacters  of  adaptation  to  our  wants 
and  e^pacities,  the  similar  murks  of  thut 
pervading  compensation  by  which  guod 
IS  developed  fiom  evil — the  same  per- 
manence of  principle,  and  capacity  of 
coufurming  to  vuried  circnmstunces, 
not  to  be  discerned  in  huiiaun  con- 
trivances— tlie  Siiiiie  adaptation  to  a 
transient  state — ^the  same  practical 
simplicity  and  speculative  difficulty —= 
tJie  same  internal  puwer  to  work  on 
the  better  and  jmrer  feelings,  and  im- 
preis  devotional  sentiment.  On  these 
topics  we  shaU  avoid  detaih  Sume  of 
them  are  well  illustrated,  by  Whevvell, 
Buckland,  and  the  other  author:*  of 
Uie  Bndgcwater  Treatises  ;  and  some 
involve  lengthened  disquisition,  which 
is  not  our  purpose. 

Ftir  this  reason  we  cannot  dwell  as 
fully  as  we  would  desire  on  that  singu- 
lar provision  by  which  the  history  of 
redempiinn  and  the  institutions  td  re- 
vealed reli;jion  commencing  in  the 
garden  of  Edcn»  hus  preserved  its  con- 
tinuity. And  still  changing  its  txlernal 
Ibrms  with  the  developments  i>f  the  so- 
cial progress  through  m  many  extreme 
changes  and  revidutious,  developed 
from  itself  provisions  and  changes 
suitable  to  all  ;  without  losing,  through 
all,  a  single  feature  of  it4*  identity. — 
Thi«i, could  we  fully w  in  detad  so  brond 
and  dee}>  a  view,  might  be  pdrallelcd  in 
the  chzingeful  rcvulutions,by  which  the 
feature?  and  produciions  of  physical  na- 
tare,  can  be  traced  into  adaptations  tu 
th«  progress  of  srxiial  change  ;  the 
domestic  bird  and  beast^the  garden 
and  agricultural  production—the  metal 


and  coal  formations*  In  both  branches 
of  the  comparison— wonderfully  exhi- 
biting principles  of  fitabillty  and  provi- 
sional ada[ttation,  and  contracting  with 
the  works  uf  human  skill,  the  obsolete 
Lws  and  institutions — the  empires  sur- 
viving in  a  name — the  uurecording 
monuments — ^the  knowledge  confuted 
by  time — the  dead  language — the  spe- 
culation abuitdoued  and  forgotten — 
things  which  contemplated  with  a  nar- 
row view,  have  ever  Imparted  a  pre- 
vailing sceptical  sense  to  the  bistorieul 
inquirer.  Wliile  the  Christian  plulosn- 
pher  alone,  looking  on  the  whule  but  as 
the  manifestation  of  the  one  great  plun, 
alike  traceable  in  all  its  parts  1  the 
moral,  social,  spiritual,  iinu  physical, 
may  apply  the  reflection  of  Ciceru,  in 
a  more  compreliensive  sense — 0/ji- 
nionum  comment  a  iUitft  dies^  naturae  con- 
firmaL  Such  is  ihe  eh  anicteric  tic  attri- 
bute of  the  divine  architeet,  however 
traced,  whether  in  the  world  that  he 
has  made,  or  the  w^ord  that  he  has 
spoken. 

In  the  same  manner,  wc  might  ae- 
Icet  numerous  instances  to  shew,  thiit 
while  in  both  the  natural  and  revealed 
systems,  the  e<»mmon  uses  and  ai>pliea- 
tions  are  of  the  most  practical  kind, 
and  accommodated  to  our  most  urgeut 
wants  lind  simplest  perceptions,  there 
are  heights  and  depths  of  eontrivauce 
and  design,  wliich  bafHc  and  perpb^x 
the  deepest  research,  lo  each,  tliere 
is  manifuaily  a  system  perfect  in  itself, 
yet  as  ubviously  forming  a  portion  of 
a  iurther  system.  For  this  purpose  we 
might  detail  tno  sorifi/  piu visions  uf 
Christianity,  which  lotm  the  broad 
fuundation  of  the  civi!iiit:d  world;  and 
in  like  mimner  the  nalurul  ai!npt;itioiiA 
of  our  mundane  sy&ttm  lo  the  same 
great  emU  ;  while  in  btttli  wa  are  led 
by  the  course  uf  uur  tjjtcpiiry  to  the  out- 
wurks  of  the  infinite  and  eternal,  to  tiie 
mysterious,  inscrutable,  und  boundless 
empire  of  the  universal  mind.  So  that 
while  we  are  taught  and  fed — guide<I, 
governed,  and  maintiined,  we  arc  pre- 
sented iVoni  afar  with  perceptions  caU 
cuLited  to  raise  our  wonder  and  admi- 
ration, and  repress  our  presumjition  : 
whether  we  search  with  the  speculi- 
tive  astronomer  among  the  nebnlie 
whicli  f^de  from  our  lyes  inlo  the 
depths  of  the  illimitable  void — or  scru- 
tiuize  with  the  during  lugie  of  the  theo- 
logian, ihuse  brief  and  ubseure  intima- 
tions of  the  counsels  and  purposi  s  of 
the   Omniscient,  which  socm    to  ex- 
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hil)it  a  remotely  awFul  outline  of  an* 
lather  world  itpan  tb«  shores  of  a  dread 
fiii'rcaftpr. 

It  would  be  still  easier  to  enter  upon 
[im  amilogy  for  tiic  physical  portion  of 
f  whiirb  so  Tiutc:h  Hit^^restmg  materidl  haa 
[been  receinly  compiled  ;  in  Lt(«  exain- 
||»1l'S  vrliieli  niitiht  be  brou^lit  toi^eth«r 
[iri  extiibit  that  |muciple   of   eotnpen- 
ijalion    wtik'h    pervades    tbe     ntiiurul 
lnporlJ,      In  this,  as  in  the  schetntf  of 
I  ftiif  inptioii — muck  of  real,  and^iinjch 
I  of  at  least  ii|>|iarerit   evil  is  «o  mndi- 
iied  or  cmiiiterbulanceriv  us  to  produce 
greatiij- sum  of  good,  not  iilherwjjie 
I  to     be    obtohied,     by     litiy     fc&])|iaretit 
[  »if  imR    I  n  the  oiio,  for  iustance,  the  n  o- 
[tion  of  Li  reppou^ible  agent  etiprtbl«  of 
|%irtue  and  of  le^l  ob^jervance,  implies 
I  freedom  and    the  power  to  err.     Yet 
.from  this  nccessanf  imperfeclion — ^tbe 
\  want  of  wiiich  would  iiiii^ly  tntber  a  luEts 
[perfect  creation  or  a  mahifest  contra- 
[dieliou  in  terms,  arisus  a  bi^autibil  sys- 
[lem  of  moral  provisionfi,  the  residt  of 
ivbich  i^  a  hiijhcr  order  of  virioos — 
[fortitude,  patience,  humility*  self-con- 
qnci^t,     elinrity,     tliat      *' lifarcth      all 
I  tilings,  believetb  all  ibings,  hopeth  r11 
Llliiu(rs,  endureth  all  ihinjLr^  ;"  the  sul)- 
liline    heroism   of  adversity,    and    the 
i^oduring  walk  of  Itiith  : — virtui's  and 
f graces     confirmed,   and    approved    by 
[iiscipline  and  trial,  by  which  imperfec- 
tion iij  made  the  means  of  a  hiijlicr  ])er- 
fection  in  the  ^mA,      So  when  the  e_ve 
of  ihe  historian  and  the  naluralist  turns 
on  the  ftrojrress  of  human  tliitig-s  as  af- 
fected by  the  phy-jical  cr  re  inn  stances  of 
the  world — ^a  combination  of  principles 
wonderfully  siiiiilttr,  appeurs  with  ihe 
I  utmost  clearness.     The  hardaihips  uris- 
ling  from    cliinutc   and  soil — frum  the 
fetemtMital  convnbion,  and  vurious  inci- 
dental di>rnrbances  of  earth*  sea*  and 
•ky,  gi  vc  rise  to  t  hose  prt'ciselyanalogons 
[  changes  which  nrtre  on  the  [)rog:rcss  of 
[the  social    world  ;    and    are    main  In- 
•trmnents  for  the  devolopinent  of  the 
J  wonderful  resources  of  the  human  in- 
liellect,  which  without  them  would  have 
yio  earthly  object  or  end.     These  pro- 
!8,  of  which  an  ascend ing*  proi^ress 
^  the  scale  of  moral  anil  social  being 
«eitis    to     bo    the    beautiful     result, 
Awhile   they    necessarily    involve     the 
r  notion    of  imperfeciionf  will  thns  ap* 
I  pear  cciually  essential  to  the  sufiposi- 
tion   of  the   most   perfect   convciTablc 
state  of  things* — that  which  includes 
pTOf^re^sion  and    moral  advancement. 
Without  this  the  highest  notion  that 


can  be  legilim«ttely  atlamed»  by  humufi 
reason,  is  a  moral  sta^alnm — a  repoM* 
nearly  tantamount  to  the  id^m  of  non- 
existence ;  and  H  hieh,  not  beini;'  con- 
formable to  any  actual  mnM tuition  of 
mind  within  (he  possibility  of  hurimn 
comprehension,  we  have  no  ri^ht  tr* 
aBRrin  as  the  condition  of  a  perfect 
stale. 

And  here — ^as  in  many  other  instances, 
which  were  we  not  pledgc*l  to  a  pecu- 
liar view  of  the  subject,  we  nii^ht  no- 
tice— of  these  great  branches  of  divine 
study,  one  throws  a  clear  H^ht  upon 
the  difBculties  of  the  other.  If  amon^ 
the  many  heaulibd  provisions  of  divine 
wisdom  for  the  development  of  order 
from  dtsturbance,  and  s]ii ritual  good 
from  moral  evil,  the  natural  philoso* 
pher  can  iietect  among-  the  operations 
of  nature,  sig-ns  of  disorder  for  which 
no  compensation  can  be  discovered  to 
exist ;  and  if  the  moralist  can  detect 
a  sum  of  evil  unbalanced  by  any  re- 
sulting' prevalence  of  moral  good. — 
Here^  lot),  tlte  oracle  of  divine  truth, 
interposes  with  its  correspomJing  light, 
aud  solves  the  doulits  of  the  Grotto- 
mer  and  the  ^'^eologist,  by  affirming  the 
very  coneluision  to  which  they  would 
cimduct,  to  be  also  a  [»ortion  of  the 
pl:m.  For  whetlicr  the  slow  but  sure 
operation  of  a  rcsi^tin^  medium — or 
th(^  igneous  and  aqueous  elements 
of  the  geologist  arc  to  be  the  iustru- 
mi^nts  ;  it  predicts  a  coming  day  when 
this  transitory  scene — the  stage  of 
unirc  transient  things-^is  to  pa^s  awuy 

and   leave  a  void  in   the    heavens. 

In  like  manner,  moral  evil,  imper- 
fectly counteracted  here, — is  in  the  re- 
vealed jmrpose  of  the  great  Creator, 
but  thti  bejjinning  of  an  etermi)  and 
the  portion  of  air  intinitc  ^y^i^m^ 
wherrin  all  that  is  ditlk'ult  shall  be 
cleared,  and  all  imperfection  done 
away* 

A  beautiful  result  of  this  profound 
and  extensive  analogy  wouht  be,  the 
probable  inferences  which  our  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  world  may,  on  att 
attentive  consideration  supply,  as  to 
the  more  remote,  or  the  invisible  por- 
tions of  that  spiritual  system,  of  wnieh 
90  little  is  before  us  distinctly.  For 
example  :  while  within  the  narrow 
sphere  of  our  scTisations,  great  disor- 
ders, and  irregularities,  and  evils  hard 
to  be  accounted  for, — sterile  regions, 
inclement  cho nges,  human  sufferings 
and  crime,  and  the  like,  surround  our 
steps,  aud  meet  our  eyes  wherever  we 
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turn  them.  When  we  take  a  wider  view, 
t)iC9€  small  disturbaricf«  are  1o$i  in  the 
immensity  of  n  lar^jrer  sphprr,  wherein 
all  U   beautiftilly  regular,  hnght,  and 
enduring.     Tht?  desert  crjiitracts  into  a 
i}^ck — the   iprnpest  ^ub$ide«    into    a 
whis)»er — Inuatin  sufft  riiijr  into  an  iii- 
fiuiiisuial      unli'diiic     of    the     gmve. 
Pliim/t  whirls  beyond  plamn — snn   hu- 
y«nd  suu  ^ivts  li^ht  to  uiisifcn  worlds; 
lystem  beyond  aystem,  stteLch  upward 
atid  downward,  and  ever)  way  into  ihe 
ilbiiiitaijle  depths  of   space, — liLo  the 
kmgdotiis  and  stales  of  the  eoijjirc  of 
the    Universal   Spirit,    throii|red    with 
life,  and  bound  tojfetht^r   by  llie  chain 
of  the  snpnime   law  of   rternity^     If 
from   this  va«t  view  we  follow  up  the 
analogy,  and,  conteniplaUn^  ihf;  small 
nf>rt)on  of  the  sciieme  of  God^  winch 
oe  ha«  found  desirabllf!  to  reveal   to  U9 
by  bin  word,  a  new  and   beautiful  p»*r- 
fpective  into  elernUy  npHn*!  before  the 
Christ tairf;  imnd.     For,  a«  he  knows  in 
part  the  awful  importnnre  of  his  owi* 
being. — and   as,  independent    uS    this 
knowletlg-p^    he    mi^ht  conjeettire  the 
superior  importance  of  mind  to  mat- 
ter,— it  i«  to  be  inferred  that  he  **  who 
nade  all   worlds,**   and   who  died   for 
iicui,  has  n<it  destined  him,  with  all  his 
fast    Cdpabilittcs  of    knowledge    and 
Jove,    to   occupy  a   mean    or    obscure 
part   in   his  eternal  empire :    that,  as 
the  starry  world  transcends  this  little 
seene.    ho    shall   his  future    extaience 
transcend  the  fleeting'  present^ — as  the 
partiJ   evil  i»  last    in    the    universal 
(loodf  !io  shall  the  sufferings  of  thiii 
present  life   be   forifutten  iu   the  glo- 
rious hjpfiioet^s  hereafter* 

IncautiouR  minds  are  apt  to  convert 
remote  aniloji'te^  into  proofs,  and  to 
found  the  most  awfidly  important  con- 
Cbtfinns  on  the  a^stiiuptioos  of  ihe  tma- 
gin  at  inn.  Bur,  to  perceive  these  luudo- 
|iics  ii  the  work  of  trained  rethefi'ii — 
they  Hfv  ttie  dogmatic  theolog-y  of  the 
irrmt  5iy«tefo-They  demand  the  use  of  the 
rea«ohintr  fueolty  and  the  imagination* 
Slid  are  not  correctly  perceptihle  bttt 
to  the  mind  educated  to  the  [tercep- 
lion  of  svsterautic  order.  As,  in  the 
right  unJiTstanding'  of  the  Ser  pture, 
tic^htttj^  tft  rightly  to  be  explained  but 
from  an  allowance  for  the  whcde;  sti  in 
the  perus.il  of  the  great  extern  d  vo- 
lume of  hat  lire,  the  uniustrncted  eye 
Mtlj  III*  nmre  likely  to  he  struck  by  tne 
partial  irregnlarities.andbj^traii^^irnt  and 
lucJ  evils,  than  bv  the  wonderful  unity 
and  coinoTebensi\e  burmunionsai  sa  of 
the  whole.  Yti,  us  there  is  in  the 
tiTMM^ts  and  Icadtiii:  doctrines  of  rc- 
Xuu  IX 


vealcil  reli^^lon.  ample  provision  for  its 
pur|jo5e — the  instruction  and  conver- 
^\<m  of  the  simple  ;  and,  as  it  can  be 
shewn  that,  in  the  pnictical  portitin  of 
both  its  doctrinal  prim  iple,  ami  of  its 
mnnl  curie,  there  is  eoiitaini^d  a  nalu- 
mi  iendenctf  to  alter  and  renew  the 
corrupt  heart.  So  it  nitiy,  on  a  little 
ri  flection,  uppear  thut  there  is  ii  simi- 
lar temleiicy  in  the  phenf>nieua  of  the 
Datnral  world  to  ojjerate  str^ingly  and 
beneficially  on  everj"  mind  that  ii 
awake  to  such  impTr^ions, 

In  passing  to  the  notice  of  these,  we 
should  preoiise,  tliat  a  large  portion  of 
mankind  uppear  inFeii^ible  to  either 
the  influences  of  religion  or  those  of 
external  nature  ;  but,  on  it  more  etaet 
view  it  may  be,  in  lioth  ca^es,  attribu- 
table to  causes  of  the  same  class, — the 
mind  eni;rufised  by  worldly  objects, 
and  wholly  under  the  dominion  of  sor- 
did and  lowering  passions,  TheTe. 
is  also,  iu  all  a  capacity  of  bein^ 
awnkened  to  a  momentary  sense  of 
nyiture  or  of  divine  troth. 

Most  peojfle  are  more  or  less  nwake 
to  the  influences  of  uatiirtil  scenery. 
Tins  susceptibility  is  tlie  foumlatiou  *if 
the  landscape-painter's  art,  and  the  bet* 
ter  part  of  the  poet's  ■  it  is  the  study 
or  the  taste  of  the  inlellectiial  and  re- 
fined J  and  almost  every  one  prolessrs 
io  be  snib;ect  to  it  in  some  degree.  Nor 
can  we  consistently  with  onr  philoso- 
phy, fiiippo-e  that  the  hi^h-souled 
touchrs  oi  feeling  and  fancy  which  are 
at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  were  designed 
to  be  wa!?te  f*nd  sterile  dispositions  of 
our  nature.  We  Ciinn^it  believe  that 
the  rapturous  elevation  of  heart — that 
the  kindling  inspiration— the  vividly 
colored  impression  of  sentiment,  that 
the  tone  of  feeling  which  varies,  like 
the  muny -coloured  reflections  of  pris- 
matic light,  with  every  chan^dng  aspect 
of  nature, — has  no  better  design  than 
to  g-litter  on  the  tourist's  pa^e,  or  to 
evaporjte  in  poetical  mediocrity. 

In  troth,  the  mind  that  studies  na- 
ture rightly,  must  jierctive  in  the  claai 
ol  impressions  of  which  we  are  now 
spenkiiig,  something  still  morf?  closely 
ctitablisliitig  the  antilogy  we  have  been 
dwelling  upon.  We  liave  often  felt 
flomethiiig  of  an  admonitory  and  pre- 
ceptive power  in  the  aspect  of  a  stri- 
king aod  lonely  scene,  that  is  well 
worth  tracing  out.  It  i^  pariicularly 
to  be  recogniied  in  the  temlency  of 
those  who  arc  most  alive  to  the  e Recti 
Ki'(  scenery,  to  moraliie  upon  the  ap- 
pearances iif  nature,  to  find,  '*  tongueft 
in  trees,   books  in  the  ruituiug  brooks, 
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sermons  lo  stones,  and  good  in  every 
thing/*  The  same  spiritualixinfj  ten- 
dency even  appears  in  a  eoiisiderable 
department  uf  langnage;  hope  and  fear, 
care  and  pleasure,  liave  found  a  common 
idiom  in  the  ciianges  of  scene  and 
pky*  But  it  is  meanwhile  to  be  observed 
that  th«se  beautiful  and  often  affect- 
ing moral  impressions  which  crowd 
thickly  on  the  mind,  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  touched  bv  the  spirit  of 
nature,  are  not  in  reality  to  be  traced 
to  any  precise  propriety  of  comparison, 
or  any  real  signilicjinee  in  the  appeiir- 
auce  of  tbe  phenoraenu  around  ns.  But 
a  tone  of  feerm^  is  awakeued,  which 
compels  the  fancy  into  n  train  of 
emotions,  moral  and  rcli'^ions  in  tttuir 
nature.  The  spirit  becomes,  by  a 
latent  but  real  provision,  percipient  of 
a  purer  intercourse  ;  the  spiritual  por- 
tion of  human  nature  U  tor  a  moment 
cxtrieatetl  from  the  debasements  of  the 
world,  and  restored  to  the  [jerceptlous 
of  ita  better  nature. 

From  this  it  will  be  apparent^  how 
admirably  adapted  are  the  inBucuces 
of  natunil  scenery  to  harmonize  with 
those  of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel. 
And  thus  while  the  iustructiid  eye  of 
Beience  cm  discover  in  tbe  whole,  an<l 
in  the  minutest  part,  proofs  ot  creative 
wisdom  and  all-pcrvadiu^  beneficence ; 
there  is  in  the  very  music  of  the  rill,  the 
lowliest  flower,  the  tinge  of  the  sky, 
the  decline  or  revolution  of  the  year; 
a  depth  of  heart  apficaliug^  pcrsuasioii, 
which  comes  as  the  voice  of  God  to 
the  rig'htly  disposed  breivst.  It  is  thtis 
the  Chrislian  mind  uill  reatl,  in  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  the  types  and 
shadows  of  its  course  through  Ibis 
low  world  into  eternity.  And  thus 
to  take  an  itiiprcssive  instance,  tiie 
changes  of  tiie  year  as  they  revolve 
before  our  eyes  in  their  fleeting  circle 
of  deeply  felt  vicissitudes,  seem  to 
shadow  out  tlie  correspondent  seasons 
of  humari  life — the  blosi^omy  yoyth^ 
the  ardent  liopetul  miitnriiy,  the  un- 
certain harvest,  tbe  chill  decline  and 
decay,  where  poetry  hang^s  \\s  un- 
availini^  wreath,  and  philosophy  drops 
the  comparison,  while  the  Christian — 
hut  we  reserve  the  contintiation  of  Ibis 
comparison  for  a  moment  more,  tbut 
we  may  interpose  some  remarks  from 
which  it  may  derive  a  fuller  interest. 

If  the  worldly  mintled  person  who 
feels  his  mind  repelled  by  the  imay:tiied 
gloom  of  s I )i ritual  religion,  while  he  is 
profoundly  ig-noriint  of  th«t  purer  and 
neavenher  peace  which  the  worlii 
cannot  gri?e,  were  to  ask  us  for  some 


sensible  illustratiou  of  the  nature  of 
that  happiness  which  the  truly  Chrb- 
tian  spirit  can  extract  from  adversity 
itself,  we  should  refer  him  to  the 
well-known  language  of  the  great 
volume  of  nature  for  impressive, 
though  perhaps  forgotten  experieucea. 
We  would  desire  him,  to  recall  to  bis 
mind  those  hills  and  dalrs,  those  moors 
and  lakes,  and  streams,  those  lawns, 
and  plantations,  and  fdrests.  the  haunts 
of  enrlier  years,  which  even  among  the 
corruptions  and  troubles  of  the  world 
cannot  be  recall t-d  without  'the  traces 
which  they  indelibly  beat  of  older  and 
better  feelinsrs — of  affections  and  joys 
which  would  lie  called  Jead;  but 
which  the  world  has  entombed  alive 
lu  the  corriiptions  which  it  too  soon 
encrusts  the  heart.  How  often  ha^e 
such  alfecting  recollections  wrung  the 
worldly  breast,  and  drawn  from  its 
weariness  the  sentiment  so  affectingly 
expressed  by  Gray  : — 

>^  I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ^e  blow 
A  njoroenUry  youth  beitow, 
A  lid  breathe  a  Mscond  spring.'* 

We  would  assure  him,  that  the  fresh- 
ness of  heart,  tbe  sing  I  en  ess  and  sim* 
plicity  of  view,  and  the  disengaged 
freedom,  to  which  he  would  in  his  wis- 
dom refer  these  recollected  gleams  of 
early  peace,  are  to  be  recovered  in  the 
cultivation  of  that  wisdom  and  those 
affections*  which  they  who  know  arc 
beautifully  said  to  become  **  as  little 
children."  The  Christian,  as  he  be- 
comes more  and  more  disengaged  from 
the  fiillacies  and  snares  of  the  world, 
gains  by  a  parity  of  progress  a  pro- 
poriioiial  sense  of  more  pure,  holy, 
and  true  affiCtions.  He  not  only  be- 
comes **  alive  unto  God,"  but  as  n 
consequence,  he  ucquircs  a  sense  of  his 
presence  in  all  bis  works  j  he  reads 
the  sauie  mind  in  all ;  to  him  every 
ol^jcct  is  a  touch  of  the  hand  *' which 
createth  all  worlds,  and  without  him 
nottiing  was  made  that  is  made,"  All 
is  but  a  sacred  liinguage,  of  which  the 
words  were  pronounced  by  the  Al- 
migiity  voice  ere  the  world  was  made. 
In  the  contemphilion  of  this  glo- 
rious world,  the  religious  spirit  alone 
is  truly  awake  to  the  effects  of  nature. 
Tbe  Chri?ti;4n  jihilosojyher  only  does 
not  translate  them  into  false  and 
earthly  meanings.  He  docs  not  Hnd  in 
those  works  which  are  thoughts  of  God, 
a  sympathy  with  piissious  which  he  is 
ftrbhblen  to  cherish.  To  him  tbe 
slightest  thing  that  bears  the  impress 
of  divine  power  is  filled  with  haUoired 
meaning  ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  bin 
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to  look  abroad  without  being  reminded 
of  Him  who  has  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  earth — and  feeling  that  all  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  bear  testimony  to 
the  one    g^at  truth,  on   which    his 

E resent  peace  and  future  hope  are 
uilt. 
How  beautifully  to  the  mind  thus 
prepared  does  the  Toiee  of  the  pre- 
sent season  speak.  And  M'ith  what 
exquisite  felicity  have  Christiun  moral- 
ists selected  its  fallen  leaves  and  faded 
flowers  as  emblems  of  the  tomb  of 
man.  And  when  the  merely  human 
instinct  recoils  in  awe  or  terror  from 
the  fearfully  impressive  aspect  of  that 
event  which  terminates  the  shadowy 
vista  of  our  days  ;  how  simply  sublime 
is  the  added  type  which  the  Christian's 
hope  supplies  to  complete  the  figure. 
Not  more  surely  shall  the  withered 
flower  again  revive  when  the  spring 
returns,  than  the  dead,  in  Christ,  shall 
rise  at  his  second  coming  to  judge  the 
world. 

With  this  view,  how  happily  has 
the  commemoration  of  the  Redeemer's 
birth  been  placed  in  the  very  heart  of 
this  season  of  decay,  illustrating  as  it 
were  the  passage  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  disarming  its 
terror  and  driving  its  gloom,  and 
throwing  an  emblematic  glory  and 
moral  sublimity  over  the  ruins  of  the 
year. 

There  is,  it  will  be  thought,  no  real 
gloom  in  the  aspect  of  winter.  The 
social  spirit  brigntens  as  the  face  of 
nature  gathers  increasing  desolation ; 


it  brings  round  the  reunions  of  home 
circles ;  it  teems  with  young  associa- 
tions of  festive  liberty  ;  the  most  spirit- 
stirring  hours  are  those  of  the  sharp 
clear  frost,  and  pleasant  firesides  of 
December.  But,  alas,  how  soon  are 
these  but  the  recollections  of  things 
departed — the  shadows  of  the  tomb. 
Most  deeply  interwoven  with  the 
solemn  feeling,  that  our  earthly  joys 
are  leaving  us.  As  we  advance 
through  life,  Christmas  comes  stamped 
with  the  memory  of  faces,  which  have 
ceased  to  greet  us  in  the  social  ring. 
And  the  scenes  where  happiness 
breathed  are  sad,  because  they  are 
become  lonely.  Now  it  is  here  that 
the  Christian  spirit  may  still  extract  a 
solemn  pleasure  from  the  associations 
of  the  season,  from  which  life  has 
thus  departed  into  futurity.  And  as 
the  parents  of  his  childhood,  and  the 
loved  companions  of  his  youth,  throng 
round  him  with  the  smiles  and  words 
of  early  years,  faith  and  hope  throw 
their  blessed  light  from  heaven  upon 
the  beautiful  shades  of  remembered 
love.  His  vcrif  social  affections  breathe 
in  heaven  where  his  heart  unites  them 
all  with  Christ.  And  as  the  day  of 
his  departure  approaches,  it  is  welcome 
as  was  once  the  morn  that  was  to  light 
him  on  the  homebound  journey  to  meet 
the  kindred  of  his  younger  days.  Such 
is  the  moral  of  nature,  to  the  mind 
that  reads  it  with  the  one  true  prepa- 
ration— the  volume  written  by  the 
hand  of  God. 


THE  nouRS. 

At  early  dawn,  when  from  the  eastern  hill 
The  golden  eye  of  morn  awakes  the  prime  ; 
And  dewy  mists,  from  lowland  field  and  rill 
Breathe  upward,  while  each  bowery  wild  lies  still ; 
Methought  I've  heard  the  low-toned  wheels  of  Time 
Up  the  far  dusk,  keeping  their  way  sublime 
Still  constant  on  ;  while  mortal  labors  stay. 

And  hearing,  sighed  I  'tis  thus  the  moments  keep 
Their  fleeting  course, — and  bear  our  lives  away 
With  even  swiftness,  whether  toil,  or  sleep. 
Or  pleasure  cheat  us,  with  supposed  delay, — 
Mocked  by  the  still-paced  round  of  night  and  day. 
q^cy — like  the  river  to  its  far-off  shore 
Throuifh  light  from  darkness  glide  ;  once  scon,  and  seen  no  more. 

^  J.  U.  U. 
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We  lake  «unie  blame  to  our^rlvea  for 
iii>t  h.iviij^  (.niilkr  calU^iS  Uie  liit^  lition 
iif  tjur  re^iiltrs  t.»  this  imju^rtiiiit  sub- 
ject i  bui   ttie   niJiission  wii$  not  alto- 
gether fruiu   n<  jflert,  as  we  were  anxi 
,  4JUS  to  exunnne   llie  system  in   all   its 
I  bearings,  and  lo   tr)  it   m  well   by  its 
[practice  as    its    piiuriplc^,  bi^ore    ive 
k  pruiiuunced    a     decisive    0|jiiii<iij     re« 
[tipectiag   its  fiuieiss  or  its  mifitnes*  Tor 
Line  piirpoBes  which  it  vva^  intcndu-d  to 

The  time,  lioM'ever,  lias  now  come 
[  H'hciJ  any  longer  si!eni:e  ou  our  part 
[would  iiiiiuuiit  to  a  ciitpuble  dereliction 
[of  duty,  Tijis  syatent  has  alreutly  been 
Jin  opemtlon  five  years.  Of  its  funds 
[the  Romiiii  Catholic  clergy  have 
llitrgcly  livalled  (liinii&elvejt  (or  the  pur- 

Ijose  of  alTording  in^it ruction  to  the 
lumbter  classes  uf  ihdr  conirnumun. 
j  A  proposal  has  been  made  horn  the 
jdioceae  of  Derrv,  aiijned  by  clergymen 
ttjf  the  E?tabli^hLd  Church,  and  niJ(it*r 
f  the  tiaucltoii  tif  tlae  bishop,  io  which  it 
I  ]j$  recummenileil  that  a  prupn.^itiuij  be 
[  iubmitted  to  the  National  Board,  up<>n 
compliance  With  which  the  tbtab- 
[  iLhed  clergy  might  eooperite  with 
[  them  in  the  wtirk  of  national  education. 
[The  individuals  w^hu  subscribed  their 
[  Sduies  to  this  propot^uh  ^re,  some  of 
}  them,  men  of  high  lespecttibility,  who 
tliave,  on  more  occaitionit  than  one, 
■proved  the  siiicerity  of  their  attacliiaent 
to  the  cause  of  true  religion  j  und  if 
there  be  any  of  them  (and  we  do  not 
'•ay  that  thtrc  are)  who  deserve  the 
[character  of  mere  p^>titical  adventurers, 
(the  worth  of  the  majority,  in  our  eati- 
[l»ation,  so  far  preponderates,  as  amply 
to  entitle  their  pioject  to  the  most 
respectful  conj»idt:ration, 

Dut  before  we  proceed   to  any  de- 
tailed  account   either  of    the   system 
itself,  or  the  proposition  by  which  it  la 
sought  to  be   inudifled,  it  will   be  ne* 
cessary  to  explain   our  views  res  pec  t- 
ling  the  important  subject  to  which  tiiat 
[fy«lera  refers  ;  as,  in  our  ajjpn  hcnsion. 
Lit  ia  from  a  mgleut,  or  an  ignorance,  uf 
'the  real  nature  of  the  sutjeit,  that  both 
inir  leifi^lators  and  our  philanlhropifils 
htvve  fallen  into  an  error  respecting  the 
ni-umer    in  which    jiational    cducalion 
should  be  comlucii  il. 

Few  thtntrs  are  more  natural  or  more 
laudable,  than  that  a  Christian  fHiblic 
should  feel  an  anxiiius  iiiterf,*fit  Liboiit 
the  moral  v^Lll-being  of  that  destitute 


portion  of  the  cnmrnnnlty,  who  may  be 
described  as  *M he  ignorant,  ami  ihrm 
that  are  ont  of  the  w.n,**  Nor  haiirf 
we  ever  contemplated  the  paruchiiil 
divisions  of  town-*,  atid  rities,  and 
country  districts,  without  feeding  the 
influerire  of  that  tie  ojiiful  principle, 
by  which  human  creatures,  no  m^ttier 
whiit  may  be  the  diversity  nf  thrir 
rank  or  circumstance'',  arr  nractically 
taught  lo  consider  theinseivfs  as  a 
Christian  famity,  nesllinir,  as  it  werp, 
for  pruiecti  n,  under  the  svings  of  tlieir 
comm>n  motluT,  th<*  Church,  and 
pledged  to  a  mnhial  interchange  of 
sympathy  with  r heir  common  joyii  and 
sorrows,  thut^  if  one  member  rejoicp, 
all  the  others  shoidd  rpjoiee,  and  if 
one  member  suffer,  all  the  uther  niem* 
hers  should  solFer  with  it. 

As  soon  as  ever  the  principle  is 
acted  upon,  that  knowledge  la  power, 
that  moment  the  intellc*ctual  begins  lo 
tupersede  the  merely  physVca!  energies 
of  OUT  niiture  ;  artd  educatirm  and  re- 
ftnement  being  the  distinguishing  dif- 
f  nncfffj  between  the  more  exalted  and 
the  immbler  clashes  of  the  communltv, 
the  conferring  th*  &e  advantages  upon 
such  as  ha\e  them  not,  becomes,  to 
the  Christian  philanthropist,  u  pleasing 
and  a  bounden  dnty«  liideeci,  it  is 
al-o  a  mattrr  in  \\hich  tlie  stiite,  if  it 
he  wHe,  will  lake  an  earnest  and  a 
leailiu.:  intere-t  j  as  nothing  but  h 
degne  of  io^trnction  btytind  the  reach 
of  the  mukitndt'S,  who  are  placed  in  a 
Fervile  or  a  drprndant  condirion^  can 
verv  matrriiiny  increase  the  chances  of 
their  becofuing  good  citizens  and  good 
subjects.  We  do  not  say  that  fuch 
ought  to  be  the  only  object  of  a  ChnV 
fian  government,  in  multiply ing  the 
Isieilrties  for  the  intfruttirin  of  a  Chri*- 
tinn  p^opl**,  ft  is  our  convkifon  that 
higher  and  deeper  th^m  merely  human 
rrspf>n*iibilitins  attach  to  ell  Vhose  to 
w*hom  are  entruj^ted  the  tenip*»ral  iro- 
Terntinre  of  their  fetlnw-men.  We 
h:ivc,  indeerl,  an  unnlter^hle  prr<U!»glon 
that  man  wa?  mj^de  for  a  stale  of  so- 
ciety ,  but  our  prrsuasinn  ii  ju? t  ng  fixeif, 
that  eocictv  ha«  been  ordained  for  the 
moral  anutiorution  of  tnan  ;  aniL  thcte- 
forc,  any  scheme  of  insiruclion  froviug 
that  giCat  end  of  our  tnortal  boiug  out 
of  view,  or  givinif  it  hut  a  subordinnte 
importance,  mut^t,  in  imr  minds,  not 
on!?  fall  fhorl  of  what  «hnnh[  be  aimed 
at,  Ijut,  in  so  doing,  must  frustrate  the 
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very  iufoiior  oljjoct  which  is  sought  to 
Ut*  ttttuiru  d,  Bwt  ibU  we  affinrti  ihiit 
u  Vi'me  uiid  prudent  governments  look- 
in;^  only  10  lis  own  Srcurity  and  well- 
Ucitig-,  would  be  imturkiLly  led  to  tlie 
C(tiJi-lu>)ori  of  the  ins(iired  writer,  that 
"  ri^hteou^nc^*s  exalleth  a  uutioij  f'  and 
iUu  should  inspire  them  with  a  con- 
victioiJ,  that  that  iustniction  in  rig^hte- 
oitSiie^a,  v^hicdi  is  here  commended, 
should  cunstiiute  the  busk  of  their 
educational  *y*trm ;  a  conviction  which, 
io  [iroportloii  \ij&  they  are  saj;aciou^  in 
dUceruiiig^  rven  its  tem|>f*rul  conse- 
quiftice^  worthl  he  quite  asctmstrdinin^ 
and  qoitt!  as  i^fiiciicioiH  as  that  which 
would  mlujte  the  CbfisiiiiD  who  mii- 
rtTely  Lieli»n'i"d  Lind  felt  **lhut  sin  was 
a  r«|}]uach  to  any  |iey]jle.** 

Now  this  hrin^fl  us  to  the  prinpipa! 
pi»iut  Ai  i*jue  between  tiie  partlzaiis  of 
the  ojiposing-  jty^tcEnSr  which  me  at 
pn  *iiit  stiug-piliog  for  ihe  maf^trry  in 
iu\%  country.  Can  nationa]  edne^itinn 
be  ttdvjutii^eoti-'ly  prosecuted,  withont 
briiii^  b^std  lijioo  religion?  The 
nffii'tudtive  of  the  proposition  is  muin- 
C«4iued  by  a  laige  majority  of  the  fa- 
vourers of  the  new  national  bonrd. 
They  would*  pcrhapR,  prefer  an  etlo- 
ctelKiii  sti icily  conneett-d  with  religion  j 
but  deeuiiug  thut  iinpt  SBible,  tlu  y  re- 
gard it,  as  far  as  it  |^oe«*as  a  good  '^pvr 
tr^  and  are  disposed  to  say. 
"  Grt  qootuD  prodlre  ienus,  li  hod  datur  ukr«," 

Tiieir  iidversarie*,  on  the  omlrary, 
maintain  that  the  fear  of  the  Luid  tniist 
be  the  brgiuning  of  wiadtttn.  They 
feel  ihdl  any  wi>dum  which  btgiiu  in 
^fty  other  way,  lias  its  ru>  t  in  bumun 
^pmvity,  and  can  never  be  expected 
la  bt-Af  the  peaceable  fruits  of  rightc- 
OUAD^tt.  They  arc  convinced  that 
the  wiflJom  which  in  fro  in  tibove  must 
be  *'Jir4i  pure,  ^n  peaceable  ;"  and 
they  are  not  a  little  ennfirmed  in  their 
conviction  by  tlie  godly  adnaonition  of 
ftttotlier  apo^ilCf  **  to  add  to  their  faith, 
vifiuc,  to  virtue,  knowledge.**  Indeed, 
not  merely  an  attenttoti  to  the  word  of 
Gud,  but  an  obsiTvation  of  llie  state  of 
tra'ietVt  has  iaUi^ficd  thein^  that,  to  at- 
lerapt'ihe  civil  or  poliiicaJ  amelioration^ 
vtttbout  having"  made  a  [irt  vie i us  provi- 
sion ft>r  the  nmral  and  religions  vi<  II- 
brin^,  of  I  heir  fellow  men,  viould  hebe- 
|£tnniu|r  at  the  wiong  etui  ;  that  it  would 
be  like  nlaniirrg  me  tree  witli  the  root 
up  and  the  brunches  down ;  and  that  the 
only  certahi  result  must  be,  the  destruc- 
tion of  both  root  ^nd  braiiches.  They 
were  fitti«lied,ia  faet,lhat  merely  hnmnn 
inairuction,  unaccoinp.inicd  by  divine 
knowJeii-c*    would    be    ***ijv>ini5'    the 


wind,"  and  that  ihey  eonid  f>nlv  exiret 
by  so  doing,  *'(o  reii[i  the  wbiilwirid,*' 

The  oiher  pariy  were  of  ojiinion, 
that  liU!tn:oii  kTiowliJue  would  nutnralJy 
lend  to  divine  j  thut  a  knowiedire  of 
readin*'^,  writing;,  atid  dritlinii  tic  cunld 
hardly  he  attained,  without  heintr  ac- 
coirpuiicd  I'y  a  thirst  for  pmII  farihr-r 
inf*itiijari<  n  of  u  diireieit  um*  a  lii|5her 
kitid  and  that,  most  as-su redly,  the 
skill  wideh  Imd  be^n  ait|ni[ed  would 
enabb'  thu^e  who  luid  wrquired  it  more 
reEidvly  to  rtad  thf  IhhU, 

To  this  It  was  jTi'swered,  that,  in  ihe 
case  sn[ipo«ed,  it  vi;is  not  thepou'^r  but 
\\w  dis2*^iitivn  which  mas  svjiiiitd  ;  that 
it  w.is  o;rf  ibiiii;  to  hiiii*^  ih*  horse  to 
the  Witter  i  Hin»l]ier,  nod  a  very  dilVerent 
thing^,  rb  make  him  drink;  tliat  the 
veiy  Same  mestns  which  f»cilitdted  ibe 
rctidin^^ofthe  Itiljle.  fHciliiaie<3,idso,tl  e 
reiuiiiig  of  many  things  which  could 
brin^jT  with  them  very  litile  pn-fit,  even 
if  thr  y  Here  m^t,  in  a  uiitjotity  c  f  In- 
stancea,  corrupiiog  or  pr«»fane ;  and 
that,  humiin  nature  hcing  what  it  K 
what  both  reason  and  Scripture  teach 
us  11  nin-t  bf\  until  infiunied  and  actu* 
ated  hv  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  inelina- 
til  n  <d  the  great  majoiity  of  maiikiiid 
iio4St  be,  to  abuse  rather  thun  to  derive 
moitit  beneht  from  their  tnerely  tem- 
[loral  advantages. 

It  will  be  seen,  at  a  glance^  that  the 
pariirs  whose  conflicting  views  wc  are 
thos  cooiraiiiing,  were  compoged,  in  the 
main,  resfteclively,  of  the  worldly  and 
ihe  religious  members  of  society.  We 
do  not  [Qean^  that  the  former  would  be 
ttuly  defiigtuited  as  altogether  without 
religion;  or^that  the  latter  could  be 
de^cril  ed,  as  allogctbfr  without  a  cer- 
tain admi^Eure  of  worldlinrss  ;  tut^  as 
far  as  our  observation  has  gone,  we  are 
convinced,  thstt,  in  the  one,  feeling  and 
principle  predomimtUd,  which  caused 
them,  in  every  project  which  they 
patronised^  tt»  give  the  vppvrmoti 
place  in  their  th<»iij^^hla  to  the  world 
that  now  is  ;  ond  that,  in  the  other, 
feeling  and  principle  piedondnatcd, 
which  rendered  theni»  in  all  things 
which  (hey  jnil  their  Immla  unto,  chiefly 
regardful  of  *' the  wiirh!  tlut  is  to 
c«  tne.**  Wc  woidil  say  that  they  were 
also  dilfcrent*cd  by  very  opposite  prac- 
tical persuasion-*  resjiecting  the  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature.  The  one 
looked  upon  man  as  a  being,  fallen, 
inde  d,  from  the  high  estate  of  pri- 
meval innocence,  Lot  still,  by  careful 
moral  robure,  enabled  to  stand  in  his 
own  upnghtneus  and  inU*gnty  ;  and, 
tliLicfoie,    re«|uiring   V\k\\c   more   than 
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suitable  aid    fur    the  ilevelopmeut    of 
uatural  powers,  by  svlricli   his  lubereiit 
depravity  might  be  corrected.     They 
looked  upon  huiitanity  ua  u  iiussof  coin- 
miu^ltd  good  and  evil,  wliicb  po&at^sses 
hi    iixtff  a    pripciple    of   depuratiosi, 
and  that,  by  instruciion  and  di^eipEinf, 
l«uc!b  as  it  U  man's  to  give,  a  recLihcatJon 
I  and  un  adjoBtineut  umy  Like  place,  by 
l^rhich  individuals    may  be   reclaimed, 
Und  the  laue  t>f  society  most  impmV' 
jiiEily  uttered.     The  other  are  thorough 
rijelievers  in  the  doctrine,  that  man  bas, 
I  Indeed,  **  very  llir  gone   from   bis  ofi- 
Igmal  rigbteouane&a  ;"  that,  left  to  biru- 
elf,  he  uuvst  only  go  on  from  bad  to 
f  worse,  and  is  wholly  im-apable  of  ac- 
^complisbing  bis  oxvn  redemption  from 
I  tliiit  ihraldom  to  sin  in  vvhicii  be  is  taught 
[that  the  crime  of  one  has  pkced  luui  ; 
[ibut  it  requires  a  strength  wo/  hit  own  to 
I  take  him  out  of  that  bondage  of  cor- 
I  flip t ion,  which  he  feels  to  be  as  much 
his  inheritance  as  bis  natural  life  from 
[the  Brat  mdn,   and   that  he  can  only 
I  hope,  morally  and   religiously,  to  live 
and  breathe  aguin,  by  ih»^   preventing 
and  assisting  grace  of  God  cooperating 
\  for  his  debverance  and  his  restoration. 
I  Our  readers  will,  we  are  assured,  par- 
don us  lor  thus  eidargmg  upon   a  dis- 
tinction between    the   supjiurters  and 
I  lire  opposers  of  the  national  aehools, 
I  vhen  they  consider  that  it  is  one  which 
must  have  had  no  small  influence  bi 
deterojining  the  respective  parlies  in 
their  widely  tlifferent  persuasions.     It 
[cannot  be  wondered  «it,  that,  thinking 
I  they  do,  the  one  should  rest  in  mere 
human  instruction,  as  abundantly  suf- 
ficient to  attain  all  tbal  may  be  neces- 
tary  **  for  life  and  for  godliness  ;'*  and 
that  the  other    should    believe,    that, 
untU  some  deeper  foundation  has  been 
laid,  notliing  ett'eclual  can  be  done  for 
the  promotion  of  that  bobness  which 
affords    the    only    valid    security    for 
peace  upon  earth,   and    is  the   indis- 
pensible  qualiBcatioa  for  the  happiness 
f, of  heaven* 

VVc  are  the  more  earnest  in  advert- 
ing to  the  view  which  bus  been  now 
disclosed,  because  we  arc  well  con- 
;  "vinced,  not  only  that  the  one  party  err. 
Dot  knowing  cither  hutnan  nature  or 
the  Scriptures  as  they  should  be 
knt>wn,  but,  that  the  other  party  have 
not  been  wise  or  consistent  in  follow- 
ing out  the  better  views  and  the 
aounder  principles,  with  which  it  was 
their  privilt^ge  to  be  acquainted. 

The  Kildarc-place  system — what  is 
iltat?  ft  is  one  accordbig  to  which 
the  Scriptures  must,  indeed,  l>c  rend. 
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but,  by  a  strict  compliance  with  which, 
tbev  hardly  can  be  digested.  The 
children  are  luide  familiar  with  ihe 
letier,  and  may  catch  a  portion  of  the 
fipirit ;  but  any  systematic  religious 
instruction  is  us  little  to  be  expected 
from  such  a  perusal  of  the  word  of 
God  as  ia  thrre  enjuined,  where  verbal 
or  written  connnentary  is  rigidly  iu* 
terdictcd,  as  the  majority  of  uidearned 

Ijcrsons  could  derive  of  astronomical 
tnowledge^  by  simply  gaziug  at  the 
stars. 

We  are  very  well  aware  of  the 
amiable  and  considerate  feelttigs  which 
gave  rise  to  ihese  restrictive  regala- 
tiuns.  The  object  of  the  founders  of 
that  society  was,  to  make  it  as  exten- 
sively useful  as  possible.  For  this 
purpose,  they  were  studious  in  avoidiug 
to  give  any  pnferencc  to  any  one  par- 
ticular creed,  and,  most  especially,  to 
avoid  every  thing  which  could  alarm 
the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood.  Their  aim  was  to  embrace 
us  large  a  portion  as  possible  of  their 
benighted  fellow  countrymen,  within 
the  range  of  their  instruction  ;  and, 
provided  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was 
assented  to,  they  were  not  desirous  of 
inculcating  the  tenets  of  any  particular 
sectj  under  the  persuasion,  that  thus, 
without  force  or  compulsion,  tliose  who 
bad  been  so  long  led  captive  by  their 
blind  guides,  would  be,  gradually, 
brought  out  of  darkness,  into  the  mar- 
vellous light  of  the  gospel. 

Now,  plausible  as  this  view  of  the 
subject  appears,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  it  erroneous.  No  auf- 
Hcient  provision  could  thus  be  made 
for  instructing  any  portion  of  the 
people  in  the  principles  of  true  re- 
ligion. Therefore,  the  education  which 
might  have  been  afforded,  must  have 
wanted  ihe  only  foundation  upon  ^hich 
it  cuidd  be  based,  with  any  prospect 
of  advanta^^a^  That  children  should 
be  permitted  to  read  the  Scriptures 
while  all  commentary  is  withheld,  while 
all  catechisms  are  prohibited,  and  the 
lips  of  I  he  teachers  absolutely  pad- 
locked against  any  attempt  at  ex- 
plaining the  various  difficnltioa  which 
nmst  .suggest  themselves  to  tender 
minds — this  is  but  a  very  doubUul 
boon  ;  and,  while  such  a  regiiljition 
was,  in  strictness,  required  to  be  ob- 
served, it  might  well  be  contended  that 
the  Kildare-  place  Society  neglected  a 
most  important  part  of  its  bounden  duly; 
as  far  as  it  was  no/  complied  with,itmigiit 
bo  charged  with  a  positive  breach  of 
faith.     So   I  bat,  religious    instruction, 
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I       properly  so  called,  muFt  eiiher  be  tio  wise  unto  e^lvution.     In  both  aritiei 

I       gl<?cte<l  acayrding    lo  rule,    or   taug'bt  patluns    Uiey    were   Mjietakcri.     Light 

1      contrary  tu  rule — aitd  \\e  scarculy  know  eiioQp:li  was  let  in  to  arouse  prcjudicL* ; 

^^ppiiich  of  the  alternalivt^s  involved  ct>n-  siitHcieiit  Hgbt  wus  not  kH  iii  to  eerva 

I      lUe 

lent 


liich  of  the  alternativt'S  involved  con- 

QtietieoB  tiie  in  ore  irijuricjus. 

VVe  were  present  in  the  gallery  of 
lUe  Haiisii  ut'  Commons  when  the  late 
|tmentcd     Mr.    Nurtb    nmde  the    \mi 

eecb  which  he  ever  delivered,  in  de- 
fence of  the  Rildare-jiluee  instituLian, 
and  in  oppusitiou  to  Lord  ^^imileya 
i&ilvocacy  of  the  system  at  present  iit 
operiUioii  under  t[je  Boiird  of  Natiuoid 
hducalMjn.  Hia  defence  cousisled  m 
a  taadatory  detail  of  the  iibvtut  regula- 
tions of  bis  tuvonrite  society,  and  h 
glowing^  enuiuer-iitiuti  of  speeilie  iii- 
Slances,  in  winch  a  desire  to  avoid  all 
iiuerfcreiice  wiih  reHi^iou-s  peculiarities, 
and  a  rcii[)cct  fur  tender  conscietices 
Witd  a  X  hi  bite  d.  One  of  tliese  struck 
us  very  forcibly,  and  we  will  meutioo 
it  fur  the  edih cation  oi  the  reader  : 

*•  I  WAA  present,"  said  th(j  lenr^ed  jren- 
tleman,  *'  one  day  at  the  dinniM'  of  the 
»chnolmn«ten,  who  nre  sent  from  the 
different  partJ  of  Ireland  to  learn  the 
mode  of  teaching  ^mrsued  in  the  oiodel 
schooh  and  1  wat  struck,  and,  until  it 
^a&  explained,  oifended,  by  an  omission 
which  1  thought  very  slraiiiife.  Ths  meal 
was  comnicnced  and  co.icluded  wilhout 
any  ^nice  having  been  said-  Having  du- 
sired  iin  explanation  of  thi^,  I  wk3  in- 
formed that  the  iudividuids  at  laljle  were 
of  diHerent  religious  dcnominatiuni,  and» 
no  common  gracu  havinij:  been  agreed  on, 
in  which  they  mij^rlitt  all  join,  the  gover- 
nors thought  It  buLter  to  dispt'nse  with 
amj^  lest  some  amungst  the  tcachoi^ 
&hould  b«  olfcnded  I" 

Such,  we  solemnly  assure  the  r+*adeT, 
constituted  part  of  the  defence  which 
was  otfcred  by  this  gifted  and  amiable 
gentleman  for  the  society  of  which  he 
was  the  most  distinguished  ornament ; 
and,  we  ask,  can  any  thing  more 
l>e  fcfjuircd  to  prove  that  its  liberality 
was  carried  too  far,  and  that  Chnsti- 
anily  itself  wa;*  compromised,  in  an 
over  anxiety  for  its  dissemination  ? 
We  know,  and  wc  revere  the  good  i«- 
tentiOHi  of  the  gentlemen  by  «  hose  un- 
wearied benevoleuce  that  society  was 
sustained*  Nothinf^  ever  was  farther 
from  their  hearts  than,  by  a  specions 
latitudinurianism,  to  injure  the  cause 
of  true  religion.       By    inG-isttng*    that 


for  adequate  religious  guidance  ;  and 
timse  upon  whose  minds  any  ellect 
could  be  produced,  must  be  rather 
confused  and  bewildered  by  it.  than 
enlightened.  The  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  jiartis  of  tlie  system  went 
im  very  well.  There  were  ho  dis- 
Beiiters  respecting  these,  whose  pre* 
possessions  were  to  be  consulted.  It 
was  only  ujion  religion  that  aueb  u 
diversity  of  opinion  prevailed,  m^  ren- 
dered it  expedient,  Ui  the  judgment  of 
the  fuumlers  of  this  society,  tcj  limit 
their  exertions  to  the  bare  "reading  of 
the  unexplaiued  sacred  word — \x  prac- 
tice sUkicb  may,  no  doubt,  ifi  some  in- 
stances, have  been  productive  of  useful- 
ness, but  wliicb,in  many^nmsl  have  been 
almost  as  unprofital  jIc  as  i  f  t  he  Bible  hud 
been  coutkiincd  iu  a  dead  language  I 

But,  by  far  the  mo<it  deplorable  re- 
sult of  this  lalitHdlnnrtan  system,  was, 
that  it  led  to  the  present  scheme  ot 
naticmal  education.  The  object  of  its 
fonudcrs  was  to  realize  a  mtaimttm  of 
extent,  and  a  imnimum  of  rcligiuns  re- 
quirement ;  ami  they  so  far  diluted  and 
generalijted  religion  as  to  leave  it  little 
bitter  than  a  name*  This  they  did  for 
the  purpose  of  conciliating '  Roman 
CAihoilcst^  and  thci/ faded.  Lord  Stanley 
arrived  here  when  the  storm  was 
raging,  that  had  been  stirred  up  by  the 
a rt i fi ees  of  i h e  [) ri es t s .  He  saw  c fearl y 
I  lie  impossibility  of  subduing  the  op- 
position which  ha*l  been  aroused,  He 
saw  also  that  (be  tctigiuns  instruction 
conveyed  by  the  Kildare-place  system, 
was  the  very  next  thing  to  no  refigions 
instruction  at  all ;  and  that  there  would 
be  no  great  inconsistency  in  those 
who  had  gone  sa  far,  going  a  iiiite  far- 
ther ;  and,  accordingly,  he  devised  the 
plan  IV Inch  is  at  present  so  unhappily 
in  such  extensive  ojjcration,  and  to 
which  but  little  shew  of  objection  could 
be  made  by  those  who  were  so  ca>ilj 
satisfied  by  the  very  small  amount  of 
religious  uistruction  which  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Kildaie*place  system. 
As  an  argumentiim  ad  horninem  ap- 
plied to  the  advocates  of  that  sj^stem, 
Lord  Stanley's  speech  was  perfectly 
unanswerable  ;  and.  indeed,  tne  sauje 


the  holy  Scriptures  should  uni  be  ex-  may  be  said  of  the  defence  of  the  Na- 

plaincd,  they  imagined  that  they  would  tional  Board,  which  has  been  put  lor- 

pfnpitiate  the  haters  of  the   light  ;  by  ward   by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 

iu«.Htiug  that  they  should  be  read,  they  Dublin.     The    man    \>ho  pretcudfi   to 

thought  that  all  the  children  who  frc-  keep  a  horse  alive  by  giving  him  two 

quented  their  schools  would  be  made  or  three  barley  corns  u-duy,  does  not 
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ditfiT  very  widely  from  the  m;in  who  truth,  by  insinuftting",  into  the  youngs 
IfiiinlveB  to  tlestioy  him,  by  starving  tninrl,  any  iiniibts  Fes|ioctini»  Its  pena- 
IhiiiL  <'iMn^lu  ;  ami  the  latter  may,  hy  inenpss  and  authenticity.  In  the  na- 
'  many,  be  ihought  to  have  the  udvin-  tional  schaols  the  Bible  is  u  pTohibited 
tage,  because  be  does  liot  combine  the  bouk,  and  the  only  tnin»1?ition  of  por- 
I  iiioekery  of  feeding,  with  the  misery  tlons  of  the  New  Testament  which  is 
of  kilhn^  the  aniinul  by  a  ttHlione  pFO-     siitfrrrd  to  appear,  is  one  which  fieemi 

*•  .^ *:„^      »r,x    ^..^    ^\r,A^     lf^  have  bepn    made  with    little  other 

vif'w  th  m  thiit  of  bring-in^  contempt 
oii  tlie  established  vertion  ;  a  id  h  *o 
iritcrlnrded  with  imtes,  and  critieisoi*, 
and  Ttferenee^  to  the  conflii-tin^  opi- 
nions ofvurion.t  learned  theolog'ijns,  as 
tbouirb  it  were  desii^ned  in  mopkery  of 
the  tender  capaekies  (if  those  for  whose 
nse  It  lias  been  prepared.  We  may 
not  siiVi  and  we  do  not,  indeed,  br-lirre, 
that  the  reverend  nnd  the  rijrht  re- 
verend memliers  of  the  Established 
Church  belonging  tn  the  Hoards  m- 
ttnded  thus  to  eithibit  the  uncer- 
tain guidance  which  is  afforded  by 
the  written  wordt  for  the  pnrpose  of 
sn^'-gesting  the  more  assurea  direction 
which  16  enjoyed  by  those  who  (mt 
ihemselvefi  implicitly  under  the  g-o- 
v<*rnance  of  tniilition  ;  \mU  if  i'uch  had 
b<^tu  their  desii^'n,  thrir  object  eouM 
lint  be  more  eompleiely  answered. 
Assuredly,  Dr.  M»irray  has  lu*  reason 
to  be  dissLitiafied  with  ji  system  which 
is  so  well  calnd.itetl  to  ^uNerve  ibe 
ends  tff  the  mfnihhte  church  j  and  if 
much  bu3  been  gnined  by  cffectinur  the 
exrlosion  of  the  Bible  from  theschoolt, 
still  nitsre  ha<»  been  gained  by  efFeeting 
the  introtluction  of  such  a  poor,  su»- 
pieitjus,  and  unauthorised  rendering-  of 
ii  |>ortron  of  it»  as  must  confirm  all  the 
prejudices  against  it  which  ha^e  been 
instiUed  inti)  one  class  of  leiirnen«»  and 
cause  it  to  be  regarded,  by  the  other,  at 
hut  a  very  doubtful  help  in  the  way  of 
life  everlasting'. 

It  h  mueh  to  be  lamented ,  that  the 
attention  of  g*>vernraent,  and  of  Lord 
Statdey  in  pjirticular,  was  not  early 
turned  to  the  working  of  that  system 
which  had  been  *o  loi'g-  in  operation, 
under  thf*  Association  for  DUcounte- 
nanriiig  Vice,  and  which  was  m;]nagred 
chiefly^  by  the  instrujnentality  of  the 
established  clerL'y.  This  was  indeed, 
a  system,  which,  if  more  extensively 
furnished  with  means  of  usefulness,  was 
calculated,  in  our  judg^ment,  to  do 
m  >rc  fnr  the  moral,  r<  li^iuus,  and  lite- 
rary tmpro%emeitt  of  the  people,  than 
any  uitiei  viiUi  w  bit  h  we  are  uctpiaiuted. 
i  lie  Ivihliirt -pl.tce  Society  recom- 
ineiidfd  ii>elf  by  the  accominudfiting 
tiliuiacter  oF  its  rule*  and  regulations; 
and  had  such  respect  for  the  religious 
Bcruptes  of  ait  ihose  who  were  cod- 
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'  ces-i  of  mact  ration.  To  our  minds 
thi«  is  no  extravagant  ejceinplificaiion 
uf  the  difference  between  those  who 
P'ive  no  gufficifnt  supply  of  r^^lij^ious  in- 

I  it  ruction,  Lind  tbc^se  uho^ive  no  reb^jTi- 
ou^  ini^truetion  at  all  i  dnd,Hhhouj:bi  tin- 
doubted  ly  it  dots  not  juality  the  wis- 
dom tif  Cord  Stanley's  plun,  it  silences 
those  advocates  of  the  Rillare-pUee 
system*  who  object,  that  it  dtjea  not 
make  religion  its  b*isis.  In  truth,  re- 
lig:ioii  was  Sii  fur  slighted  by  the  one 
pxiity,,  as  greatly  to  palliate  its  neglect 
by  the  olJier, 

*  Tliis,  howt^ver,  muH  be  said,  that  the 
truly  bouourable  and  conscit^ntious  in- 
dividu.da,  by  vvboui  the  Kildiire-place 
iy*»tem  w*js  devised,  would  never  have 
suffered  it  to  br  perverted  into  an  en- 
gine for  the  proiuoiion  of  popery  in 
Ireland.  Tliis,  at  Itust,  was  elfed  uiilly 
ffuarded  ag-aoi^t,  by  their  zealous  super- 
inteudence,  and  it  is  very  Iji^^hly  pos- 
Bible  that  popeiy  may  liave&utTcred  t-ven 
j  TO  rathe  dy^rce  ufb^ht  which  was  let  in 
upon  it  by  the  reading  of  the  unadulter- 

I  Mted  word  of  God.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  Romish  priests  be^un  very  early  to 
take  tiie  utarui  ;  and  the  demo^o^ues 
also  8JW  that  a  handle  uii^bl  be  made 
4>f  it.  to  pioiiiott:  their  pot itictil  objects. 
Hence    the    outcry    tnat    was    raised 

f  M'^ainst  it,  and  wliich  never  ceased  un- 
til uur  iufalaated  rulers  yielded  to  the 
demiiu'lb  of  u  t'liction,  who,  Bndiog  that 
darkness  could  uo  longer  be  substituted 
for  li^bt,  cunirivtd  to  procure  a  sort 
of  bglit,  which  was  better  for  their  |;Uf- 
po:;^!!^  than  auj/  durkness. 

We  must  repeat,  that  the  Kildare- 
place  Society  were  the  btidy,  who^  by 
lovverin^jf  the  level  of  Christian  require- 
ment for  public  iiiatruetion,  furnished 
tlie  excu^ei  which  has  been  so  readily 

\  acted  optin,  of  ubandoniug  it  altogether 
But,   U   must   bt:   aaid,   that,   in  their 

i  ii'bools,  the  Bible  was,  at  Itrast,  a  de- 
ni^&en,  Tiie  cluldren  hud  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  it  read,  in  versioita, 
which   tlit^y  were,  in    their  respective 

denominaiioii«,  tauaht    (o   veniTatt^ 

The  sayoiL!*  uud  the  doui^j,  ut  ibc 
Lord  of  Lift'  were  exhiinud  to  their', 
as  they  are  preseiilett  to  nei  ity  die  in- 
(i|>ired  penmen  ;  and  imtuing  wujs  iltnit: 
whieO  could  diminish  their  respect  for 
tbat   inestimable    treasure    or  divine 
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noAed  with  ir,  that  it  forebore  to  tcHch 
the  religious  principlrfi  of  any.  **  The 
AASOCiMtioTi*'  felt,  t!iai»  by  proceetlin^j 
upon  such  a  [ilan,  it  woittd  be  ctimpro- 
misiiig:  the  truth  of  God,  ami  felting  a 
most  peniitioiis  eiamplp  of  indiffereru'e 
respecting  the  mode  in  whieh  tie  should 
be  worshipped.  Accord 'm|fly»  while 
the  Bible  was  read  hy  n/t  the  rhiklTcii 
who  frequented  th^ir  8choo!<«,  the  cate- 
chism wiis  taught,  und  siiita^ilo  rpligi'^is 
inetmction  was  given »  »n  all  those  he- 
Ion  i^ing  tt>  the  churrb  of  En*?lnnd* 
The  SLho<»lmaater«  wt^re  aW  appninie*! 
by  the  cler^M  ih'M*  tvf  ihi-  rrs[»pHive 
pari^hf»8,  uutl  were  strictly  uTnli^r  their 
iup*^niit>'ndei!CP  uud  eoutn'l;  and 
Id  bile  mere  lilerary  in^trurtinii,  lo^e- 
thei  with  such  monil  stid  religious  iii- 
funnution  as  mi|^ht  be  pleaned  from 
reudin^  the  H«»ly  Scnpluree^w.ts  freely 
irnpiirted  to  all,  speciHl  care  was  tuknn, 
by  the  inculearitin  of  our  crt^eda  and 
formulnries  to  promote,  in  all  the  inrtn- 
bers  of  the  eH.ihlishmeut,  uccordin^  to 
that  m<»del  which  the  state  ha*?  d#^eined 
the  in<»*l  ap|irovrd,  the  knfiwled^'-c  and 
[tTiiCtiee  of  i»nr  divirre  religiou. 

And  n'>w  for  tlie  result.  The  readier 
m^y  »upjiii»e  lliat  this  narrow  and  ex- 
clusive system,  as  he  raay  he  pleased  to 
c.dl  it,  hiid  the  effeet  of  bkiiiishimr  Ho- 
tn m  Catholic^*  from  the  Asisori  itiou 
schriuK  an<i  rrnth-ring  tliern  niere  se- 
niiti^ries  »or  the  children  of  the  esiiib- 
litbed  church  No  sur-h  thin^.  Tlifse 
schools  continue  to  thh  day  to  he  just 
as  fretjuently  ri'surted  to  f>y  chiklren 
of  the  one  denomination,  a.^  by  children 
of  the  other.  We  believe,  ('we  apeak 
tVoQD  oiciuoryt)  tlmt  out  of  fruu)  ft.ur- 
tucu  to  sixtt^en  thousdud  ciuldreM,  who 
«re  tbua  in  process  yf  ifduiutioti,  JtMy 
ame  Mf  are  Roman  Caiholii-S  I  And, 
what  \&  more,  thiit  moit  uuuouiprumia- 
in^  society  i»  the  only  one  a^hiuiflt 
which  ^n  outcry  ha&  not,  at  one  time 
or  auotherJ>een  raised,  upon  the  gt ound, 
that  iu  schools  were  mere  traps  for 
converts ! 

The  character  of  these  schools  may 
be  teamed  from  the  report  of  the  edu- 
cation commissioner's,  a  maj*inty  of 
whom  ent«^red  iifion  th<ir  erT']uiry, 
with  prejudices  against  the  Estublij^hed 
Church,  not  to  hv  easily  overcome  That 
report  was  made  at\er  a  dih^pn^  and, 
we  may  add,  a  jealou<«  pergonal  exami- 
nation of  them,  and  it  is  as  favourable, 
and,  indeed,  as  Oatterin^  as  their  best 
fiieuds  could  wish.  The  wjiteroJ  this 
|>aper  was  iu  the  gallery  ol  the  liouiie 
of  Coinuions  when  Air.  Stanley  dis- 
cloc^fd    his    project    of    the    present 


HHtiitnal  system,  and  he  had  the  sa- 
tist'artion  of  seeing  Mr  Fraiiklatid 
Lewis  rise  in  hi?*  place,  and  inter- 
ceii«  fur  the  schools  of  the  Assoeiaiiuu, 
with  Jin  ekiruestness  which  pruved  his 
conviction  of  iheir  worth,  ahhouifh,  uu- 
hajipily,  without  being  iible  to  prevail 
u])(>n  ihe  hon«uriihlr  mover  to  leave 
evt^u  ih:it  little  city  of  refuse  to  the 
absiuihmed  and  j>eraecuted  Protestants 
of  Ireland* 

ISoWj  what  do  these  facts  prove?— 
Tluy  prove,  thut,  atti  r  the  fairest  trinl, 
a  ?ysi*^m  of  compromise  has,  comparn- 
tiv*^ly  hiiled,  and  an  uufMUs  promising 
*yptem  1ms  ccimparalively  succeeded. 
They  prove,  that  lliere  is  no  ufc,  hut 
the  (Oiiirary,  in  directing  or  eiiconrag- 
ing  the  people  ^o  regard  the  Ettabltihed 
Church  fii  fin  offence.  Hie  reli^'ion  of 
the  Btate  is  entitled  to  the  respect  of 
fi/l  j, — the  civil  tua|:i?f  rate nhnuhi nee  that 
it  is  not  treated  uith  disrefifpeet  by 
rtr/i^oflhe  suhjeets  of  tiiis  realm.  If 
il  be  corrupt,  let  it  he  relbrmed  ;  if  it 
lie  erroneous,  let  it  iw.  eorrecteiL  It 
claims  no  exemption  from  human  Im* 
perfection  or  hum m  itiHrmity  ; — it  ar- 
rogates not  to  iuelf  the  attribute  of  in- 
fallibility. Hut,  MS  Irin^**  as  it  it  the 
ESTARJ  Ht!RF>  chorch,  it  is  weakne>=  and 
fotly  to  admit  the  ootitui,  that  its  mere 
existence  should  he  rpgarded,  by  any 
class  (d'mir  felluw-eubject*,  as  a  griev- 
ance, or  that  I  hey,  or  any  of  them,  are 
entitleii  to  take  exet^ption  against  a 
system  of  national  education,  because, 
while  it  may  be  made  available  hy  all, 
it  is  conducted  in  a  manner  that  reu- 
di»rs  it  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
moral  and  religion*  bringing  up  of  the 
children  who  j^rofesa  the  national  reli- 
gion. 

It  is  onr  belief,  that,  if  the  principle 
were  fullv  and  tatrly  acted  upon,  all 
those  dirtieuUies  would  vanish,  which 
have,  more  or  less,  clogged  uod  ob- 
structed every  educalictn  project  which 
has  hpen  acted  npon  since  it  was  aban- 
doned. As  far  n^  education  was  use- 
ful, it  would  be  sought,  and  il  would 
be  found,  hy  all  those  i^ho  really 
desirt^d  it  for  its  own  sake,  und  who 
were  disposed  to  make  a  good  use  of 
the  opportunities  which  would  hp  af- 
fo  rd  ed .  T  b  i  s  is  abu  n  d  an  i  ly  p r*  >  v  p  d  by 
the  success  which  attended  the  Asso- 
ciation schools.  But,  if  ttie  govern- 
ment of  the  country  show  an  example 
of  invlitference  respecting  the  Estab- 
lislicd  Chuich.  it  is  only  natural  that 
tiiose  who  dis-seut  from  it,  »houhi  ex- 
it ioit  an  (ivcrsion  ;  and  if  its  natural 
protectorB  are   not  disposed  to  exert 
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themsQlveii  tu  defence  of  lia  rights,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  thiit  they  will  be 
rfgarded  with  rever^MiuL*  Ijj  its  [mtural 
enemies  J  or  that  Lhe^^e  vviil  lbrey:o  any 
favuuruble  0])piirtuiiiiy  tliat  may  pre- 
i.«eiit  itself  of  crii^pliug  its  iiieiiris, 
'mbridging  it«  (Kivi leges,  or  undenniii- 
ing  its  auliiority. 

But,  it  wdl   be  said,  if  we  Umit  tlie 
instrumcutality  for  tliffasing  insLmction 
Lthrougb  the  iimss  of  tlie  population  iii 
Ireland,  to  the  estJ^blislicd  cler^'v,  its 
estvnt  iimst  be  circuiusenbcd  irideeJ  ; 
atidf  if  we  shackle  it  with  the  cniidi- 
iiou  of  iiictilcLititi;^;'    the  tenetjj  of  the 
estuhlishcd  church,  upon  the  ebildreu 
professing   that   cr>miyanion»   it    must 
become  so  unpopular  as  tu  be  almtist 
r  without  any  beuefieial  operjtion.     To 
Ltlie  latter  idlcg^ati^m  we  reply,  by  de- 
lliyiu:^:  the  fact  ;  and  we  appeal  to  whnt 
llr^is  heeij  already  stiited,  re^jpecting-  the 
Working:  of  the  si  stem  set  on  fout  by 
[the  Asioeiatiou  for   Discounteniineiiv^ 
J  Viee»as  funiishinijf  its  subatantiul  relu* 
j  taliou.     To  the  former,  we  reply  by 
I  «l  a  ting,  that  we  ;ire  fitr,  indeed,  from 
[  wishing'  to  limit  the  luauiLgemeut  and 
[superiuLeudeuee  ofsueh  a  natiomil  sys* 
Item  as^  we  desire  to  sec  in  operntioii, 
[to  the  clergy  of  the  esliiblished  church ; 
[and   we  are  not  only  favourably  dis- 
I  posi'd  lo,  but  we  earnestly  covet,  the 
1  cooperation   of  all    those  enlightened 
'  If/y  members  who  take  a  livi-ly  iutereat 
[  in   the  moral   and   religious  well-being 
[of  tlieir  felhiw-men  ;  and  even  of  such 
dissenters   ua  may   agree  in  the   doc- 
Ittine,  while  they  object  to  the  discipline 
of  the    Church    of  England.     Of  ihc 
favoiirnlilc    disposition   of  many  such, 
we  feel  well  assured.     We    have   ul- 
'  wayB,  in  our  own  mtnds,  made   a  dis* 
I  tinclion    between   the   tivcvt   and    llie 
bUier  dissenters — between   those  who 
dissent  from   llie   teadcrness  of  their 
consciences;  and    those    who   dissent 
from  the  jierversity  of  their  uatnres^ — 
I  between  those  whose  dissent  indicates 
)  leligions  peculiiirity,  and  those  whose 
4isseut  indicates  political  discontent — 
'  between   thoH^   whose   dissent    arises 
'  from  a  hatred  of  the  established  ehnrch, 
and  those  whose  dissent  arises  from  an 
aspiration   after    a    perfcclioo,   to    be 
aought,  beside,  or,  beyond  it;  nnd  of 
,  this  latter,  (wliich  we  hope  we  may  call 
[  hy  far  the  more   numerous  ekiss,)  we 
I  lire   persuaded   lfr.it   a    vast    miijority 
mould  be   fouud,  who   would  cordially 
I  Cooperate  with  the  established  clergy. 
I  in  carrying  out,  into  cjttensjve  opera- 
tion, a  system  of  national  instruction, 
modelled   uj)on  the   plan   of  that   to 


which  we  have  already  »o  favuiinibtv 
adverted*  and  which  has  had  so  mueli 
suecess,  under  so  many  disadvantages. 

It  is^  indeed,  much  to  be  lamented, 
that,  in  the  matter  of  education,  ffualiijf 
has  been  made  secondary  to  qtmrUit^t 
and  deplA  has  been  leas  considered 
than  surface.  The  efficiency  of  a  given 
system  has  been  judged  of  rather  by 
the  extcul  to  which  it  may  have 
f cached,  than  byi^^/rwiifof  which  it  ha£ 
been  productive.  And  hence»  the 
hasty  preference  which  is  so  frequently 
given,  to  plans,  which,  soeminiu'ly*  em- 
brace niucn,  while  they  accomplish  little, 
aliove  tho^e  which,  secmin^Hy,  embrace 
little,  while  they  accomplish  much. 
There  is  a  noisy  barrenness,  which  Is 
loo  often  admired;  and  there  is  a 
noiseless  industry,  which  is  too  oficn 
disregarded. 

Much  of  evil  has,  we  are  persuaded^ 
resulted  from  an  aneuqit  to  force  edu- 
Ciition  upon  a  rehietant  people.  It 
should  be  the  object  ttf  wise  men,  rather 
to  e*vmte  the  api^tiitc  isst  instruction, 
than  to  anticipate,  it  by  providing  an 
over  supply  of  food.  When  the  de- 
sire i\i  ktiowiedgc  has  once  been  awak- 
ened, and  its  advantages  exhibited,  in 
the  present  state  of  soiiely  the  meaas 
of  intillectnid  improvement  will  readily 
be  foimd  ;  and  the  chief  business  of  the 
eidightened  Christian  philanthropist  ■ 
should  be,  so  to  regulate  the  instruction  V 
to  be  conveyed,  as  that  the  iiitcllectiml 
should  not  get  an  imjair  tturl  of  the 
moral  nature,  M 

AVe  cannot  look  arontid  ua  without  I 
seeing,  that  the  facilities  are  great,  as  > 
compared  with  those  which  existed  at 
any  former  period,  for  quickening  and 
developing  the  mere  intellect,  and 
storing  tlie  mere  understanding  of  the 
multitude;  wliite  d'rticulties,  almost 
enually  numberless,  jiresent  themrelvcs, 
whieh  must  operate,  if  not  removed,  tu 
seriously  checking,  or  grievously  per- 
verting the  growih  of  those  principles 
whieh  wouhi  lead  thciu  to  cmbruce  and 
to  venerate  true  religion.  The  one  set 
of  faculties  are,  as  it  were,  placed  in  a 
hot-bed,  in  which  they  mmt  be  prema- 
turely called  torth  ;  the  other  arc  placed 
in  n  chill  and  blighting  atmosphere,  in 
which  their  inherent  energy  mutt  be 
impaired,  and  their  best  teudenciet 
coimteracted.  Now,  it  should  be  the 
business  of  the  enlightened  Christian 
statesman  to  hold  this  steadily  in  view  : 
and,  in  devising  a  plan  for  the  religious 
and  intellecttjal  improvement  of  the 
pe0|ile,  to  act  upon  the  conviction,  that 
there  arc  iaJluences  at  work»  both  in 
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Uie  slate  of  society,  aud  the  nature  of 
aaaii,  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  buve 
a  teiiilcucy  tu  disci pliiic  ujkI  iu^igoruie 
hU  mental  power*,  while  they  huve  «« 
tendency,  but  the  reverse^  to  aid  in  the 
cultiviiiioti  of  his  moral  nature.  And 
it  shonkl  be  his  object  to  provide^  by 
a  system  of  compeiiSdtioii,  for  this  great 
iiaturul  dfBcicncy,and  tu  aee  that  that 
ktiowttdge*  whicti  only  concerns  us  U3 
crealures  of  limie,  should  not  b**  ae- 
iiulred  at  the  expense  of  ihose  princU 
pica  or  those  habils,  whicli  concern  us 
as  creature*  of  eteniity. 

**  A^  creatures  nf  eternity  T  What 
3D  absurdity  !  This  will  br  the  ldn« 
guag^e  of  I  lie  poUtlctil  worldling,  whts* 
like  Gallio*  cares  for  none  of  these 
thin^r^.  With  him  we  do  not  ar^ue, 
because  to  argue  with  him  ^YouId  be 
viiiu.  We  leavo  biui  to  the  more  sure 
coiTfCtjiin  of  experience  ;  which  tniji?i, 
ill  llie  lung-  rnn,  suti^sfy  the  most  eeep- 
tJCul,  of  the  \vorthlessuess»  and  even  of 
tfie  mischief,  m  a  nurely  worldly  point 
of  view,  of  any  system  of  litcmry  in- 
stnietiou  that  is  not  ba^ed  upon  reli- 
gion. If  we  could  even  aflbrd  space 
lit  present  to  bestow  a  very  biiif  con- 
sideration on  the  stale  of  France,  where 
the  experiswenl  of  mere  literary  educii- 
tiou  has  been  most  fully  tried,  we 
mi^ht  adduce  ubundant  evidence  to 
show,  that  it  hsis  proved  anytlitui^  but 
a  speeilic  against  the  prollig^acy  tiud 
the  criminality  of  the  people. 

But  many,  who  strenuously  object 
Bgainst  any  divorce  between  religious 
liod  iutellectual  education,  seeia  to 
think  that  Ireland  presents  an  exception 
10  the  general  rule,  which  should,  in 
lost  all  other  cases,  be  observed  ;  and 
it  that  mny  be  a  crood  hure,  which, 
in  England,  or,  in  Scotland,  &liQuld  only 
be  rcfrardcd  us  an  miuiiliy:ated  evil — 
The  justifyiuy:  difference,  ihcy  consider 
to  be,  the  extent  lo  which  popery 
spreads  in  this  country,  wliicrh  must 
opfiosc,  as  they  itua^^'^ine,  an  impassable 
barrier  to  the  [iiogrress  of  any  educa- 
tional systouif  which  has^  for  its  basi?, 
ihe  everlasltng"  g^ospel.  Besides,  they 
tmagine.  as  we  before  intimated,  that 
the  aduti^ston  of  literary  must  make 
way  for  rili^Hons  instruction  ;  thai  nriy 
li;;hl  tnust  he.  pro  taniot  an  cncioaeh- 
ixiciit  upon  the  euipire  of  darkness; — 
Aijul  iUaU  when  children  are  taught  to 
Tt'ud,  ihcy  mojit,  of  necessity,  be  neariT 
thun  thi'V  were  before  to  the  oidy  ??c- 
mi'  js  of  morul  and  rclij^i<iiLs 

i|i  Their  arj^ument  is»  Lbiit 

alinoii'^n    tiwy    would    not  prt'fer  the 
firenciil    naiional    sysltm   to   a   more 
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scriptural  one,  If  such  were  to  be  had  ; 
yet,  that  it  is,  manifestly,  better  than 
none  tit  all  ; — the  only  tilteroHtive,  as 
they  contend,  which  remains,  if  it  should 
be  rejected^ 

Ntm-,  while  we  admit  that  this  is 
plausible,  we  contend  that  it  is  nothing 
more.  It  has,  indeed,  been  refuted, 
in  one  of  the  preceding  pages,  by  anti- 
ciptiliou.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  literary  light  must,  neces- 
sarily, lead  to  moral  habits.  W^c  would 
ask  those  geutlemen  who  have  put 
brth  such  a  stronn;  declaration  on  the 
subject,  in  tlteir  rt-cent  manifesto  from 
the  dioeess  of  Derry,  whether  their  uni' 
vcrsUif  experience  bus  Wd  ill  em  to  any 
such  coaclusiou  ?  That  cknr  convic- 
tions on  the  subject  of  our  religious 
duties  may,  and  frequently  do,  result 
from  high  eulifjhtenment,  is  very  true  ; 
but  the  question  is — are  the  disposi- 
tions increased,  or  the  temptations  di- 
miiiisbed,  which  prevent  men  from 
acting  on  those  clear  convictions  ?  Is 
ihf^re  noL  a  law  in  their  meudjers,  which 
will  still  war  aguinst  the  law  of  their 
minds  ?  A  [id  is  not  this  pronounced 
em[ihatieaUj%  to  be  tiik  contkuimt- 
tion,  **  tliat  light  is  come  into  the  world, 
and  men  luved  darkness  rather  than 
light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil  ?*• 

To  our  niinds,  nothing  can  be  more 
preposterous,  than  to  assert,  that  the 
mere  adiliit/  to  read  and  write»  must  ne- 
cessarily exercise  a  wholesome  influ- 
ence on  the  moral  as  well  as  the  men- 
tal character  of  those  who  arc  only 
thus  far  Instmcled.  We  must  reject 
the  tiuthoritaiive  dei'la rations  of  Holy 
W^rit,  if  we  do  not  believe,  that  there 
is  much  in  the  unconverted  man,  by 
which  such  a  power  must  be  jRTveited* 
ll  miiy  be  very  reasonably  presumed, 
that  men  will  tlo  what  the^  lil^e^  when  no 
formidable  obstacle  is  opposed  to  their 
desires  ; — it  cannot  be  reasonably  pre- 
sumed that  they  will  do  what  thet^ 
otightt  when  natural  propensities  iirc 
to  be  resisted.  Therefore,  we  conleiul^ 
mere  elementary  instruction,  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  cannot  be 
relied  on  as  a  certain  means  of  leading 
to  higher  and  more  \iiluable  attain- 
ments ;  and  the  fouitdation  is  thus,  at 
once,  witbdravni  frum  the  only  hypo- 
thesis, upon  which  the  Irish  national 
system  can  be,  with  any  colour  of 
plausibility,  supported. 

But,  we  are  told,  this  system  does 
notcAclude  religious  instructitm.  The 
^•krgy  of  the  several  jicrsunsions  are 
fully  at  liberty  to  impart  religious  in- 
structiou   to  suck* as  desire   it;    and 
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thi»re  isi   evpu  H    jtro vision    made    for 
Itliis.  ill  the  sf((vittfiitinf>  of  a  iiarricular 
tiMic%  Nvheri  Fiich   reliiriuus   iiisinirtion 
in;n'  h(-  roTivryeJ*     Thpre  is,  l>ut  tliiit 
only  (irovea,  thar,  diiriii;;  thtf  hours  of 
I  n?it  ruction,    it    r*     iiUerdieted.       V</e 
kri'iw,    wrli,    tliLit  rbprf!    is  a  time  fur 
r  fvervthi'is" ;  hikI,  that,  miles?  a  certuin 
kfirtleV  hp  ot»servffl  in  the  commmnca- 
Son  of  knnwle4ifp,  hut  little  ettectufil 
TC!9f«  ciiTi    lio   ejtpt^rted.     But  will 
Finv  of>p,  who  i«  mure  than  »  numiiiril 
profe?^soT  nf  Christianity*  will  any  sin- 
I  e*?re  hrHnver  mil  ua,  that  tli<»rc  is  onj^ 
\Mme  durin-jr  whii^h  a  cnmiuunication  fit' 
[the  vitrtl   tnilh'*  of  relipon  shoiilti  be 
Sithsolitteltf  f  tr bidden  f     No  rme  can  tell 
1  when  nr  how  a  youth  may  be  prompted 
[to  a^k  hia  t^^acher  some  qiie^uon^  the 
[answer    to    which»    if   rig^htly   triven, 
1 9jight  go  Jhr  to  sm^t  hii   mquI  a/ivf .^— 
)  And  shall    a  Christian    insiructor    be 
I  placed,  by  a  Christian  state,  in  citcutti- 
[ftances,  in  which  he  would  be  competed 
[to  silenee    that   rhild,  hy  telling-    hirn^ 
I  Ihat  pofh  njuttefi*   must    not   then   be 
f  thon«rht  of,  anr!  that  he  must  defer  his 
enoMiry  to  a  more  convenient  season — 
I  Ifk'hich    more    eoni^fnirnt    6easi'>n     may 
I  iirtwr  rome  ;  or,  if  It  shnnld*  mny  only 
iome  t  >  brin!^  him   niidnr  the  guidance 
of  one  by  whom  his  nuiral  niitnTe  may 
[  he    perverted  ?     It    is    no   answer    to 
thist  to  ssay,  that  the  supposed  must  be 
mn  unfrr-quent   case.     In    the  present 
state  ofthi*  enuniry,  wc  do  not  believe 
that  the  ca-^e  w  unfrcquent  ; — hut  that 
\  IB  not  the  question.     Are  we  to  jujtify 
*a  system    in  which   such  a  case   mat^ 
occur  ;  where  a  echool master  must  be 
eonip'dled  to  hanlk  'he  monit  appetite 
of  a  child,  and  to  refer  him  for  in*^t ruc- 
tion,  In   the   mo*'t   !mp'>rtant  euneern 
ttbuut  which  he  can  be  aolieitmis,  t[>  one 
vhn    mtiy    only    "  darken    coun**el    by 
tiords  wirhont  knowledire  ?"     ("fin  th/it 
•vstem  bp  a  eond  one   which   i  hn§  rr- 
quirei  of  any  teacher  to  withhohl  the 
nread  of  life  from  one  who  may  then, 
for  the  first  time,  be'riu  tn  hunger  ami 
thirst  aPter  ri«;'hteou*»ness  ? — nay  more, 
which  ahsobitelr  make*  it  a  matter  of 
obfigpition  upon  him,  in^itead  rd'  poirit- 
ingr  out  to  the  eas'er  entjuirer  after  re- 
Hp-iou*?  truth,  the  only  acceptaf»!e  way 
of  salvation,  the  new  and  the   liviinf 
^ay  which  Chrisit  hath  established  with 
Is' blood,  to  turn  over  his  interesting 
pupii  to  one,  by  whom»  if  he  be  M   at 
Wl,  he  will   be  Fed    upon    the   hnsks  of 
perverted  floctrtne^  and  whf»  will  hew 
out    for    him  cisternfl  which    hold  no 
M ater  V 

Let   us    not  be  mieunderstood,    or 


miBrcpreaented»  as  thnni^b  we  wished 
to  convert  our  j^ehoo I  master^  intn  the- 
ologians.  No  sueh  thioL'.  Th^^ir  prin- 
eipid  duty  must  be  of  a  diifer»*nt  kuid. 
But,  cufies  will  frequently  occur  in 
which  to  fiffbui  them  to  Mive  ani^  light 
or  amf  guiiiance  to  a  human  bein^, 
solicitous  for  relii^ious  knowledjre, 
must  be  ffj  compel  them  to  sin  ag^itut 
God,  And  we  ask  the  Chrututn  sup- 
porters of  the  present  Irish  educafittn 
gcheme,  is  tfmt  a  condition  in  which 
they  wouhl  have  any  human  creature 
placed  ?  Or,  ought  a'  system,  requiriii|r 
such  a  s;)cri6ce  of  principle,  have  any 
Chmtinn  supporters  ? 

We  will  be  told  that  moral  and  reli- 
gions instruction  is  not  withheld  during 
the  hoUfP  of  school  ;  tor  that  a  hf*ok  of 
ejetnff'ls  bus  been  prepared,  contLiinini^ 
ahnost  all  that  is  intereslintf  or  valu- 
able in  the  Gospels,  •*  A  b4»ok  nf  ex- 
tracts ?'  That  can  be  no  substitute 
for  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  may  be 
truly  said,  that,  in  the  communinitioti 
of  religious  trufhj  I  he  mnnner  in  which 
it  is  conveyed  is  almost  as  importaac 
as  the  matter  ;  and  the  **  rrcerpta" 
fro'o  the  divine  word,  bv  which  its 
pi  lee  is  souirht  to  he  supplied,  is  al- 
mo«u  as  little  calculated  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  beauties  which 
adorn  and  render  it  attractive,  as  the 
perisiiin^  flowers,  which  are  rudely 
plucked  from  their  nntive  bed,  are,  of 
the  beauties  of  a  nutnnd  ^jrden. 
Those  who  are  dependent  upon  such 
a  book  for  instrurtion,  may  read,  in- 
deed, the  sayiuiTS  of  our  Lord,  just  9M 
they  may  roaii  the  saying^s  of  a  S<v 
crates  or  a  Plato  ;  but  they  can  hold 
DO  livings  converse  with  him  **  who 
spake  as  never  man  spake;"  and,  what- 
ever may  i>e  the  weii^bt  which  they 
are  disposed  to  aekiiowJedjire  in  hii 
wordsj  the  purifyin{6r  and  vitalizing  in- 
fluences, which  bclontr  to  i!ie  Iran- 
scendant  and  heaveidy  character  of 
the  man-God,  must  be  wanting.  Now 
thif*  it  is  that  constitutes  the  very  at- 
mosphere of  Cbrislianity  ;— the  very 
air,  without  which  we  can  neither  live, 
nor  move,  nor  have  any  spiritual  belnf^f. 
When  the  sacred  context  of  holy  writ 
i«  torn,  as  it  were,  live  asunder,  an  es- 
sence evaporates  which  deprives  it  of 
more  than  half  its  power;  and  the 
verv  most  th^t  can  he  accomplished 
wilt  be,  the  construction  of  a  speciout 
morality  out  of  the  mouldering-  ele- 
ments of  defunct  religrion.  No  wonder 
that  inHdels  and  Socinians  should  re- 
joice in  a  project  which  must  so  pow- 
erfully subiscrve   their    fdvuuriie   syi* 
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Ipttis!  Rul  fv^  do  not  wi*h  to  brin^ 
onr  littlp  (*Jnl<1rrfi  to  admire  the  Matue 
of  a  *li' id  Christ,  but  tn  listen  to  the 
cn»vers<*  nf  ^  livitig  SavioMr.  Jt  is 
thus  nlonr,  aiwe  helirvp,  that  Hiry  can 
bf>  thoroughU'  pursHed.  It  istlmsMhmc 
thai  we  can  exptrt  thnn  to  recnive 
the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  adoption. 
Oh!  there  is  n  pnwer  in  incarnate 
Gon*heud,  to  di*i  orliraK  and  tn  rni'ip, 
■nd  to  re^ent'mte  t!te  mind,  which  it 
does  not  enter  into  the  im:igi nation  of 
the  m«?rf'ly  carnal  man  to  conceive! 
There  \%  something'  iu  the  august  hu- 
tnilitv,  tlie  nustere  heniguity,  the  un- 
eoni;»romiRiTig  gentleness,  the  lolly  low- 
Jme^s  of  the  Siiviujir,  a^  he  i^*  [ire^ieutcd 
to  IIS  hv  the  inspired  cvantyelir^t^,  in 
his  passiige  through  the  valley  of  the 
shutiuM'  of  <lc«alv,  for  which  no  ptihsli- 
tute  ran  he  fnuiid  in  :inj  mutilated  tVapr- 
ment^  of  his  hi.-ito-y  ;  and  timse  who 
imagine  that  any  ,ifleqnatp  provision 
U  made  for  the  spiritual  well-bein^*  of 
the  ynuthful  ireueratinn,  in  the  bor^k  of 
citracts  vthich  it  has  suited  the  views 
nf  the  Educittion  Board  to  suhstuute 
for  the  sacred  volume,  mii?t  not  only 
be  themseUt  s,  either  ign  rdnt  of,  or 
indifferent  about,  the  power  of  true 
relij^ion,  but  miserahly  unac<[uainted 
mith  the  only  etfectual  mode  of  bring- 
ing it  home,  savingly,  to  the  hearts  of 
Chrigtisms. 

Still,  wc  will  be  told,  that  leligion  ie 
a  conc'Tn  with  which  the  slate  has 
nothing  to  do  ;  and  that  we  should 
Ciircfullv  eschrw  the  teaching  of  any 
particufir    creed,    in   any   project    r)f 

nattonul   education "That  the  slrtte 

ha*  nothing  to  do  with  religion!" 
Huve  we  afjurcd  our  ChrisLianity  ? 
Is  it  a  fahle.  that  Chrisfs  divine  Fcli- 
giou  eon^iitutes  piirt  of  the  common 
Jaw  of  the  land  •:'  Is  this  ;in  autiqualed 
prejudice,  whieli  it  becomes  us  to  g*t 
rid  of,  as  we  value  the  repute  of  mi>dern 
iUuniiimtion  ?  So  thonjrlit  not  the 
great  and  the  wise  of  <dd  j  the  illus- 
Iriou-i  foundtra  i>f  our  nof)le  consti- 
tuthin  ;  who  were  not  astiamed  to  lay 
lis  foundations  deeply  and  strongly  in 
a  reeoin»ition  of  those  sacred  truths 
whieh  Goii  in  htR  goodness  and  his 
mercy  has  revealed,  aud  without  a 
kfUl%^iedgc  of  which,  society  itnelf 
couUI  not  subsist,  for  any  nohlc  or  f  tr 
any  useful  pnrj»  jse.  Therefore  it  was^ 
that  the  religious  well-being  of  the 
Cii  mm  unity  was  always  connected  in 
ibcir  minds,  with  every  plan  of  tempo- 
ral  improvement  ^  and  tliat  the  church 
wu,  atf  it  were,  married  to  the  litate, 


and  ordained  to  be  a  belp-mect  for  it, 
in  the  discharge  of  its  various  and 
complieaied  duties,  in  this  troubloui 
and  agitated  world.  There  was  thus 
a  grace  and  a  gU^ry  shed  upon  the 
fabric  of  huinan  fiociety,  in  the  liirht  of 
which  it  mi^'ht  well  rejoice.  Man  was 
contemplated,  from  bis  birih,  by  the 
civil  governor,  as  a  creature  de^^tined 
to  immortality  ;  and  suciety  stood 
piediied,  by  the  very  princtples  upon 
which  it  was  constittUtd,  to  see  that  a 
due  provision  was  made,  for  the  in- 
structi'iu  and  the  eoiiHirnation  in  righ- 
teou«inesSj  of  ev«'ry  creature  htiving  an 
immortal  soul,  AccordingJy,  tiie  cler^ry 
were  the  recognised  guardians  and  pro- 
moters of  national  education  ;  and  no 
one  conceived  the  jmssibilily  of  teoeli- 
ing  the  rising  generation  their  duty 
towards  their  neigbbuur,  without  laying 
the  foundation  td"  it  in  I  heir  dutv  to- 
wards God.  Instead  of  resoFving 
religion  into  morality,  it  was  their 
object  to  derive  morality  fri»m  religion. 
But  our  modern  education  mongers 
"have  changed  all  that.^  The  church 
ia  no  longer  to  be  a  hdp-meet  for  the 
state.  Religion  is  no  longer  to  be 
*'  the  one  thing  needfLil.'*  Men  are 
now  to  be  brought  up  wiibotit  any 
definite  religious  impressions,  except, 
indeed,  that  Chrisiianity  lit  a  sort  of  com- 
monage, and  that  it  wouhl  be  unjust 
and  iilibtTal,  to  murk,  with  any  peculiar 
preference,  any  one  cl.tss  above  any 
other  of  protesting  Thristians, 

Indeed,  it  Mould  be  more  finr  and 
open  in  the  advocates  of  the  lri?4h 
education  Sfheme,  to  begin  bv  attack ini^ 
the  connection  between  church  and 
state,  than  by  abrogiiimg  the  dniieN 
and  nullifying  the  privilegi^a  of  the 
established  clergy.  \Vbi!e  the  one 
etibtJJstB,  the  others  should  le  rerosj- 
nised  as  suhsisting  abo.  But  to  fihA 
from  the  church  its  preiogjtives,  while 
the  naiuf  of  a  state  conio-ttion  is  suf- 
fered to  remain,  is,  at  once,  to  dt -grade 
it  J  and  to  deceive  I  he  people*  It  U  to 
cheat  unsuspecting  Chrisiianii  wi(h  the 
mockery  ot  an  unreal  pageant,  when 
the  power  and  the  influence  which  it 
once  possessed,  to  rebuke  spiritual 
wickerlncFS  in  high  places,  h^s  been 
taken  away  ;  wJien  the  high  and  the 
hononnihJe  oliiance,  by  which  it  once 
was  dignified,  has  been  degraded  to  a 
species  of  concubinage  ;  and  its  exist- 
ence ip  only  perceived  in  the  scoffs 
and  tite  tanntings  of  its  enemies. 

But,  njay  we  not  safely  recognize 
the  principle,  that  religions  education 
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belongs  peculiarly  to  the   parents   of 
[the  several  chiltlrcn  who  frequent  our 
I  national  echonU  ;   uiid   thLil^  pruvid<?d 
fiht^ir  wishe?,  in  that  respects  he  cotn- 
I plied  with,  the  fitate  will  huvc  done  Us 
louty.      This  is  a  view  of  the  subject 
Which  has  ktely  Ijeeu  pat  furward  by 
€orae    few   of  the    Irish   clerary,   as    a 
means  of  reconciliii:^  the  remainder  of 
their  body   to  the    Education    Board, 
and  securing,  for  the  betiffit  of  Pro- 
testant children,  if  not  a  portion  of  the 
'  national  ^^rant,  ut  least  some  partiri- 

Imtinn    in    its    advantages*      Comingf 
rom  the  <j(U!rter  it  dues,  such  a  pro- 
fposal    h    entitled    to     respect  j     and 
[^e  will  bestow  upon  it  as  calm  and 
dispaiisionatc  a  conssideration,  as  its 
pcctcd  pnipounders  can  reqnirc. 
In  the  first  [dace,  does  not  the  stale 
iischarifc    its  whole    duty,    when    it 
Iregnlates  the  Telig;iou3  bringing  up  of 
child ren>  acc^rdiu^   to  the  wishes  of 
[their  respective  parents?     It  does  ncrt. 
I  If  (7  be  bound  to  promote  Christianity, 
I  when  it  suffers  itself  to   be   thus  re* 
|«trictcd,  it  ciiher  forgets  or  abandons 
ilhe  most  important  part  of  its  Christian 
I  duty.     It  raistiikes  ne^^ligence  for  libe- 
fHilityT  ^t*<^  indifference  for  toleration. 
1  But,  are  not  parents  to  have  a  comei- 
Y^nce ;  and,  is  not  thiit  conscjcuce  to  be 
[tcspcctcd  ?      h\»  ;  but  the  If  are  aha  to 
ITCspcct  the  cmiscwnce  of  the  state*     A 
IChristian  legislature  ?bou!d,  in  its  wis- 
Idom,  devise  a  plan  of  national  iustruc- 
Ition,  which  in  their  judgment,  mtsy  be 
ibest  calculated  to  promote  the  know- 
iJedge  and  tlie  practice  ol'  our  divine 
|Jt*ligion.     Many  who  dissent  from  the 
national   creed,  cannot,   probably,   go 
the  w  hole  way  along  with  them,  m  the 
principles    upon  which    this   national 
system  is  to  be  constructed  ;  and  tliey 
are,  accordingly,  at  perfect  libeity  to 
establish,   for    themselves^    any    other 
ystem,  by  which  their  own  pcculiiir 
rinews   may   be  best   proniotea.      We 
I  Would  secure  to  them  their  indisput- 
able privilege  to  think  and  to  act  fur 
themselves ;     and,    having    done    so, 
they  can  require  no  more  ;  thef/  cannot 
claim  it  an  a  privilege  that  the  Riate  shall 
twl  take  the  best  means  in  its  powcr^/or 
promoting  the  Moral  and  religious    well- 
bcirtff  of  its  mcfnbers. 

To  admit  such  a  claim»  would  be  to 
banish  nutional  Christianity,  If  one 
sect  may  prefer  it,  every  other  may 
prefer  it  also  ;  and  thui?»  virlty  after 
verily  of  the  Christian  schemo,  w^onld, 
one  by  one,  be  blotted  out,  until  reli- 
gion  itself   was   totally   cxlingnlshed. 
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The  claim  of  the  Roman  Cutholic  to 
■  that  sort  of  consideration  which  is 
now  contended  for,  is  not  better  than 
the  claims  of  the  Quaker,  the  Inde- 
pendent, the  Arian,  or  the  Socitiian ; 
and,  to  admit  flnch  claims  to  the  extent 
required,  woidd  be  to  make  their  into- 
lerance the  regulator  of  our  libemlity. 
instead  of  making  our  own  liberaruy 
the  regulator  of  our  toleration.  It 
would,  in  fact,  carry  indulgence  tiK 
wards  others  to  an  extent  that  would 
amount  to  intolerance  towards  our- 
selves*  That  would  be  liberality  with 
a  vengeance ! 

The  respected  gentlemen  who  have 
put  themselves  forward  in  this  business 
nave,  in  truth,  mistaken  the  real  ques- 
tion, There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
every  parent  in  this  country  possesses 
the  right  of  bringing  up  his  children 
in  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  right 
way.  With  thfil  right  the  state  inter- 
feres not.  But  when  he  nrges  it  be* 
yond  the  most  perfect  liberty  to  pro- 
fess, ond  to  practise  his  own  mode  of 
religious  behef,  and  requirrt  that  the 
ttate  shall  teach  no  other t  he  claims,  we 
humbly  think,  what  is  not  warranted 
by  either  reason  or  Scrijiiure  ;  and 
what  cannot  be  conceded  without  a 
compromise  of  Chris titUi  truth,  and  an 
invasion  of  Christian  liberty* 

"  But  are  not  the  scnipfes  of  our 
erring  brethren  to  be  respected  ?** 
They  are,  as  ^cruplct ;  hot  lliey  are  not 
to  be  tnude  the  Jhitnd^itioji  of  daimst 
which,  tirged  to  their  full  extent,  mtisl 
lead  to  a  severance  of  the  connection 
between  Church  and  State,  and  to  the' 
disuse  of  any  piddic  or  authoritative 
inculcation  ot  the  national  religion. 

The  leading  idea  by  which  our 
friends  in  Derrv  seem  to  be  deludedt 
is,  thnt  by  abamloning  nil  peculiar  care 
of  religious,  they  will  obtain  some  in- 
defincable  control  over  general  edti- 
cation ;  and  tbcit  the  schools  at  present 
under  the  exclusive  supervision  dl 
Roman  Catholics,  will  be  brought  un- 
der their  inliuence  in  such  a  way  UR, 
that,  even  though  they  should  not  do 
them  niuch  good,  they  may  prevent 
them  from  doing  the  slate  much  evil. 
This  appears  to  us  to  be  a  chimerical 
expectation.  In  any  such  partnershiji  as 
they  propose  to  themselves,  the  greater 
must  always  predominate  over  the  less ; 
and  instead  of  their  exercising  a  salu- 
tary influence  over  the  benighted  ma- 
jority, the  benighted  majority,  and  Uieir 
nptrituat  rulers,  would  exercise  a  most 
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p<*rnicioufl  influence  o?eT  them.*  In 
abandoning  Iheir  boynden  dotv  of 
t&king  care  of  their  own,  unJ  lioldinjyr 
up  (o  the  comtuunUy  iit  brge  a  model 
of  naUoiial  educiilion,sueh  as  theydcem 
beat  and  wisest,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiming  nt  uri  autlionty  which  they 
ttever  will  be  permitted  to  ejtercise — 
they  are  vfttching  at  the  shaJow,  tvhilc 
loxe  the  substance*  We  could 
illy  conceive  (if  our  respect  for  the 
s  of  this  scheme  did  not  forbicl 
position)  such  advice  ^Mven  to 
^some  Talleyrand  in  CLUionicals, 
who  has  his  own  ends  to  servc»  and 
who,  in  exhorting-  them  to  ciist  tlicni* 
selves  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  may  tell  tliein  that,  iu  so  du\w^^ 
they  will  only  more  conspicuously 
commend  themselves  to  the  favour  t>f 
God,  **  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan," 
IS  ibc  only  auswex  which  he  should  re- 
ceive from  faithful  men,  who  are  re- 
solved to  ttbidc  by  the  '*  rock,  of  ages/' 
and  to  rely  tipon  the  divine  protection 
in  the  perlormance  of  their  uuty»  how- 
ever painful  or  dirticult  it  may  be, 
rather  than  deviate,  in  the  Icastp  from 
the  strict  line  of    duty,  from  a   p re- 


sum  ptyo  us  hope  thiit  they  may,  in  such 
wise,  more  efi'ectiially  obtain  the  divine 
protection. 

We  ure  very  desirous  of  dealing-  ten- 
derly witli  the  irentlemcFi  from  whom 
thiasugg^eslinn  has  proceeded  ;  because 
we  are  willing:  to  believe  ih;it  they 
were  solely  aetiujted  by  a  desire  to 
heal  division!",  and  were  tnuJer  the  firm 

fjcrsua^ion  that,  upon  the  wljole^  re- 
igion  Would  bt;  benefitted  by  their  pro- 
ject»  But  WL'  most  tell  llietn  that  their 
proposal  was  very  ill-litiied,  and  tliut 
there  never  probubly  was  j  time  when 
it  was  less  expedite nt.  The  Irish  clerg-y 
amidst  all  their  privution^,  were  earn- 
ing undying  repuUtion  for  themselves, 
by  the  steadiness  with  ulueh  the  anti- 
Chnstian  Cilueation  project  continued 
to  he  n.'sisted*  In  England  and  Scot- 
land the  peojile  were  beginniog-  to  open 
their  eyes  to  the  monstrous  wickedness 
of  sueh  a  project,  k  had  lost  some  of 
its  most  ardent  supporters.  Kvery 
one  begun  to  see  clearly  that  it  must 
throw  the  whole  cilucation  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  into  the  hamU  of 
the  priests.  And  the  didelosure^s  which 
took  plac€  upon  the  intimidation  com- 


•  The  following  w©  extract  from  a  very  able  essay  entitled*  **  Thauylits  on  the 
Elements  of  Civil  Governraiint,"  which  we  regret  exceedingly  that  our  space  docs 
nol  permit  us  to  notice  at  present  ns  it  deaervea.  Speak inyr  of  an  jittempt  at  the 
itoit^d  education  of  Homati  Cfitholics  and  Protestants,  vpon  the  principle  adopted  hy 
t(i<;  Niilional  Boards  the  writer  oLserves: — 

"  The  attempt  will  liiil,  liecauae,  although  the  Proteatimt  prejudice  agiiinit  the  plan 
did  not  cxi*t  to  obstruct  tlitf  success  of  the  experiment  by  an  absolute  abandonment 
of  it,  I  here  are  causea  which  would  aecL'S&Jirily  and  elTiictually  render  the  project  of 
uuiUti  education  ot  both  clnsses  abortive.  First,  the  overpoweiiug  superiority  in 
numbt:r«  of  the  Roman  CHtholk  cliildri'n  in  all  the  srhools,  and  in  whom  nn  hatred  of 
Ibe  name  of  Protcitimt  is  coevEd  with  their  lirst  perceptiuUB ;  an  lintrLnl  which  would 
Dot  certainly  he  raitigaled  by  the  presence  of  a  fioplsli  schoolmaf^ter,  nod  perhaps  a 
popish  priest;  in  this  united  system,  t/iis  woul<l  almost  inevitably  make  thrse  schoolss 
mtlier  arenas  for  personal  conflicts  thmi  peaceful  scats  of  literary  or  religious  instruc- 
^OQ.  Next  to  this,  another  cause  not  less  powerful  wuuld  opemto  agjunst  tlieir 
plan — it  is  this;  that  however  zealous  the  Protestant  clur^'^y  might  be  in  attendini^  to 
the  rcligioni  instruction  of  the  Proteslunt  children,  they  would  necessarily  constitute 
a  very  small  minority  compared  with  the  nurrtburs  of  the  Popish  clergy,  who  in  the 
ease  supposed  would  perpetwally  hover  round  the  schools  \n  Ihi*  tnm  spirit  of  tlieolo- 
jjfical  hairedf  and  probably,  if  we  may  judj^c  from  the  tone  of  Bisbtp  J\l*Hfde,  and  the 
Popish  press  towards  the  insiulted  clerjiry  of  tho  Pri)ti'>t;int  Ctmrch,  would  diiipiay  nn 
Insolent  arro|:ance,  su^fgested  and  supported  by  the  L'on>ciouijneas  of  a  surrounding  and 
retUtless  physical  force,  that  woubl  quickly  comp(d  the  Prolestntil  clere-y  to  abandon 
this  nneipiid  contest.  How  various  indeed,  tmd  nnmeroufi,  nre  the  to[)ics which  would 
houHy  furnish  matter  for  invective  ant]  exasperation  of  foeliug  between  those  two 
chutes  ^f  priests,  if,  in  every  such  srhool,  they  were  to  nicct  diiily?  what  sources  of 
▼iruletit  ttbuse  from  a  rancorous  press  agninst  the  Protestant  idergy  already  viliHed 
with  suck  pi'ffect  impunity!  Surely  they  need  not  be  brought  to  the  rccollectiou  of 
tuy  man  whose  eyes  and  ears  are  not  closed  agfidnst  all  that  djidy  events,  and  the 
scandalous  and  icurrilous  filth  of  the  daily  pres?»  obtrude  upon  his  observation,  it  is 
IMuredly  in  the  highest  dog^ree  absurd,  to  hope  tlmt  tlio  clergy  of  those  two  opposing 
and  convicting  sects  could  meet  in  the  same  places  and  for  reli^ous  purposes,  and 
tmroonded  by  the  respective  disciples  of  those  sectSj  -without  violations  of  public 
peace  and  Christian  decorum,  which  never  cotild  Ue  tolerated." 
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mittf^e  in  the  House  of  Co  m  in  on  s,  re- 
rfpetlin^   the   iDunner    in    which    the 
.  spirit uai  infinenccs  uf  that  body  of  men 
hiifl  been  abused,  were  quite  sufficieTit 
to  cooviiiue  all.  who  are  ojien  to  con- 
viction* that  to  abaiidou  the  i^ducdtktn 
ot  the  pfO|jie  lu  tbieir  influence,  would 
he  to  lake   the  most  i-ffectuuJ    means 
for  the  Severance  of  Briti*ii  cuuueclio*!. 
Thi»  stilutiiry  per^uaslon^  we  repeat  it, 
was  ritiridly  opoo  i\w  increase.   In  niiiiiy 
I  |)luce^    the     Lun^tituenciea    iinprepseU 
Ifipoti  thrirrt:pre»»in.iiivtjsthe  necessity 
Vci  imposing  «oine  cht;ck  opya  ihe  pro- 
Ijgress  of    Rc»inibh    ambit iuii.      Yariuuii 
|a8«ociatliiits  started  up,  and  are,   this 
Iniomeiii,  in  active  opeiutioiu  having  iVtr 
llheir  object  the  deletion  und  expusure 
I  of  the  various  expedients  ^ind  £nbter« 
!fii(fe»,    untl    dii'g'tiiies,     by    wliich     the 
[{rrasplu^    atid   douiinuut    character    of 
[  pofiery  was  nianifet^ted^  even  wiien   it 
1  Was  kitt^nipted  to  be  conct^aled.     The 
ledncatiuK  project  J  n  partirubr,  seemed 
(likely    to    i^e    subjected  to    a  seareh- 
[InM"  eiatninaiion,     'Oie  speech  of  the 
Bisiiop    of     Exeter    diirin;^    rho    last 
I  f«*saioii»     prr>diit!fd      a      (if  rent      elfcCL 
"*  Miiny    n«»blenien    opj»osed    to  him    in 
I  politics,  were  eouviiici.'d  ihtit  a  wystc-m 
I  chargeuiile  with  the  ymve  abic^es  whirfi 
I  fce  so  powerfully  detailrnh  v\a9  ni»t  ciil- 
[  culatcd   Lc>   produce  any  otiier  ih.kn   a 
!  most  yiihapfiy  efl't*ct  upuo  ine  characttT 
of  the   Irish  people.     ThiH,  hU  thing-j 
were  workinjc  loKPtiit^r  far  ^ood    Light 
was  every  tlay  breakiug   in  upon  the 
leiifr^latitre,  l»y  wliicli,  gooner  or  luicr, 
thry  uiUf^t  be  thoroughly  t-nli^lilened  ; 
and  a  little  more  of  steady  pfi>evcrdncc 
on  the  part  of  (he  Irish  cler^^y,  in  thdr 
opposition  to  H  system  whirh  euuld  be 
only    fruitful    of  deniurjlistiii'iu    and 
sedirioo.  seeoird  all  thiit  ^ii'^  M^cr^giiry 
to    prudticc   ihit   sab»*ary   n^rlntti    in 
public  opinioo,  from   which  Ujioii   tiiat 
particular   sulij*  ct,  the  rnoat  di>irablc 
results  ini^lit  he  txic'ctcd.     Is  it  not, 
therefore,  to  be  liiMii-nt*^!  ib;<t  the  apple 
of  diiicord  tihi  uld    be  ihrowri  HUion|rst 
tlie  Irish  chr^^y,  just  then  when  unani- 
mily  vias  nrost  to   he  desired,  and  that 
a    ficrnicion!!     pnjeci     nf    deceptive 
lihcralily  sht*nhl  receive   the  sdnelion 
of  respected  naniCM,  jirst  ihcn  when  the 
weak,  and  the  wavrring«  und  the  c«»r- 
rupt,  were  desirous  of  some  excuse  for 
retreat ing*  Irom   a  pusirion,  wliich  chey 
htid    felt    themselves  chilled    upon    to 
occupy,  as  chnrcionen  and  as  f'hristian^. 
And  here  we  wuuld  have  cutirlndcd, 
hi«ii  not  a  new  dmiomenl  mudp  its  ap- 
pearsnce,  which  exhibits,  under  a  new 
and  a  more  ^umjucious  phase,  the  euu- 


duct,  of  aotne  of  otir  brethren  to  the 
north  of  Ireland.  We  were  led 
to  believe,  from  the  fint  mamfetto  pat 
forward  with  so  much  apparent  modesty 
by  the  D^^rry  committee,  that,  if  the 
clergy  in  general  throughout  Ireland 
disstntcd  it  urn  it,  it  would  be  with- 
drawn. NiT  were  ive  >iii^ti1ur  in  *»uf 
oijinion.  That  able  j^per,  tite  Dublin 
Record,  has  ^iven  expreaaiioo  to  i 
similar  persuasion  : 

**  Any  one  reading  their  official  docti- 
meat  mu»l  have  itna^ned  ihut  thi^y  bid 
Dot  the  remotest  idea  af  actings  an  isulated 
pHrt  in  tht)  traniHClion,  bul  thai  ihtj 
would  hnvti  deferred  to  the  opioion  of 
ilii*ir  rlet^cal  brethren,  as  fton  hi  tkal 
opinion  should  have  been  nbtiuncd/* 

Well— that  opinion  has  beet)  ob* 
taiued,  and  it  is  decidedly  against  the 
Derry  propo*ial.  Tlie  ch  rg^y  of  Ire- 
liiod,  amid  all  thi'ir  sudenngs,  have 
nobly  vindicated  themselves  fruin  the 
suspiciun  of  alhirdiug  any  countenance, 
dirtct  or  indirect,  to  a  propoaStiou 
which  woidd  liave  made  ihcm  con- 
54^'nting  parties  to  a  niL^asnn'  which 
would  have  handed  over  the  edu- 
cation of  the  population  of  IreUnd 
to  the  Most  U**v.  Peter  IX as  Mumiy» 
and  hi.^  p^ipi^ili,  and  iuBdel,  and  lull- 
litdiuuriau  culletigues.  But  our  Dcrry 
brethren  are  ntjt  only  not  convinced 
by  whkit  has  hcen  done,  of  the  ines- 
pediency  of  their  propi^sal,  and  of  tl»c 
mitfcbirf  of*  at  the  present  momcnf, 
Sirnin^^  diviriion'*  aiiiun^^t  the  clergy, 
but  thi'y  have  issued  kinotlur  mantftstOt 
reiterating  their  proposition,  and  treat- 
ing wiih  the  ukost  contempt iiout  in- 
difference the  almo^t  univemaJ  di^ent 
from  it  of  the  rest  td"thi-ir  breihreu  In 
Ireland.  When  it  was  doubtful  how 
it  would  be  received,  tSi«  y  v^ere  modest 
and  huttible  ;  when  that  is  no  longer 
<loubtful,  they  arc  coiifiilent  and  pmud, 
and  seemingly  v^iltin^',  thein»clves 
alone,  to  take  their  aumd  beside  the 
Edocaiion  Board,  and  Lo  aid  in  giving 
periijiinence  lo  a  system,  which,  we 
euuhitcntly  juoituunce,  is  the  gicatcsl 
c(irsc>  thiit  bus  ever  been  indicted  upoo 
the  country. 

Bii»  ii  the  arrogance  of  these  jrentle* 
meki  has  surprised  us,  their  ig^Morance 
has  snrpri»i  d  us  suil  more.  It  seiMiis 
toat  it  is  only  very  recently  thai  ihcy 
have  been  led  to  $u]ipo«e  that  there 
were  any  who  su^neetetl  ilmt  education, 
divurec'd  Iroui  religions  ihs^t ruction,  was 
all  evil  rather  ttian  a  good-  This  dis- 
[)Uys  a  want  of  refleetion,  a  want  of 
tutor  mation,  or  a  want  of  boiie»ty, 
gretitly  to  be  dcphired,  in  a  body  of 
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en  undertaking  to  be  the  guides  and 
>  instructors  afliieirclericul  brethreo, 
bd  which  causes  iu  us  tee  lings  more 
jvowerful  thon  astonishment,  rroiii  the 
re*pect  which  we  hirhcrto  entertained 
fur  some  amcuigst  thos^e  wIki  arc  sub- 
wjribers  to  the  Derry  resnlutiona.  As 
therefore,  we  do  not  wish  to  ii|>|»ctiT 
to  fttaud  alone  upon  a  question  oti^ucti 
vital  importance,  wc  will  sybjoio,  from 
the  tirat  cotemjiorary  pnbUcatinns 
which  are  at  hund,  an  extract  or 
two,  which  rnay  serve  to  shew  that  we 
are  not  singular  in  the  notions  ^^hich 
we  have  fiut  forward  in  ttie  prece<nng 
pages,  and  that, to  cultivate  the  intellect 
while  the  morals  arc  neglected,  (and 
neglected  ihey  mast  be  in  any  system 
which  precludes  a  ijyecijic  mode  of 
Christian  instruction,)  is  but  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  human  depravity,  and 
accumulate  the  incentives  which 
t«iid  to  the  perversion  of  our  ntitnre. 
The  Church  of  EnglanrI  Quarterly  Re- 
"view  for  January!  18^17,  ha^  the  follow- 
ing pasfi9ge  : 

**  We  are  assured  by  Plato^  that  if  a 
man  he  otdy  half  educated,  hd  h  the 
wildcsti  the  moat  ititraclabk  of  all  earthly 
aouiinls, 

«  This  i»  a  truth  of  all  time,  but  one 
which  takes  an  empbosia  from  tin?  dan- 
gers peculiar  to  an  advanced  stage  of 
civiUintioD. 

•»  Now  the  knowledge  of  tbu  obliquities 
of  this  wide  and  dangerous  world,  whbh 
spritigs  up  in  the  rank  soil  of  the  heart 
like  weeds  oa  a  Deglccted  tomb,  is  pre- 
diely  that  hdf  education  which  the  [jhito- 
iopher  nllnites  to,  and  deprticnte*!;  and 
miich  can  only  he  uprooted  and  rendered 
by  inculcating,  ou  the  rising 
«niiion    subjected    to     onr     controb 

rAGOl^lST     IMfRESBIONB    OF   RELIGION, 

Avo  raiNcrpLKS  of  practical  wisoom. 
Thus  there  will  be  substituted,  in  ibe 
place  of  that  disci>Dtent,  which  in  after 
years  too  otten  corrodes  ibtir  moral  nod 
social  feeliojiis,  «  cheerful  acquiescence  in 
that  graduated  order  of  tbings,  on  the 
lowest  round  of  which  it  hath  pktised 
Providence  to  place  them.  So  only  will 
they  di^eorer  what  arc  the  objects  of  the 
understanding,  and  stoop  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  wisdom  ;  so  only  wdll  they  come 
to  fech  in  common  with  the  wisest  nnd 
the  litighlest  meu  who  ever  crossed 
tht<  threshold  of  eternity,  that,  '  tlie  fear 
of  tlie  Lord  is  the  begiuning  of  wisdom  ; 
and  to  de|Htrt  from  evil,  that  is  undtir- 
fttauding/ '' 

[■This  ii  surely  a  >iew  of  the  matter 
Mich  ts  eutUted  to  a  re)»pectful  con- 
»idcration»  and  which  the  authois  of 
Vou  IX. 


the  Derry  manifesto  would  have  done 
well  to  digest,  before  they  gave  utter- 
ance to  their  fli]*pant  and  sneering  al- 
ii wi  on  to  the  weak  jicrsona  who  could 
for  a  ntionaent  doubt  that  any  thing  bnt 
good,  or  at  least  predominant  good^ 
miist  he  the  rtsult  of  mere  literary  edu- 
cation. The  fallowing  pasiiage  from 
our  al"!e  contemporary,  l^bickwood,  of 
the  last  month,  (our  renders  will  bold 
in  uiindp  that  it  h  our  object  in  making 
tbcse  citations,  not  merely  to  confirm 
our  view^,  but  to  corroborate  our  au- 
tbority,)  is  still  further  illustrative  of 
the  prdctieal  eftects  of  permitting  a 
Bpirituully  unenl lightened  population  to 
]mrtake  of  tbtj  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

**  In  France,  we  need  not  now  tell  cur 
readers,  an  i^xperiment  has  been  made  on 
a  greiit  scale,  for  the  lust  bnlf  century,  of 
extending,  aa  fur  as  possible » intellcctunl 
cultivation,  and  at  the  same  time  depress- 
ing religion,  ao  as  to  render  it«  in  nil  but 
the  rurnl  parisbes,,  practically  speaking, 
a  mere  euEeeblcd  rt!!lic  of  tbe  oUeu  time. 
Now,  attend  to  the  result  of  this  great 
experiment  upon  tbe  growth  of  crime, 
and  the  progress  of  human  depravity,  as 
evinciHl  in  the  accurate  and  elaborate 
statistical  tables  of  M,  Guerry,  a  liberal 
writer,  enamoured  of  popular  education 
and  democmtic  institutions,  and  who  is, 
in  consequence,  utterly  bewildered  by  tbo 
result  of  the  returns  wbicb  be  himself  btis 
digested  in  bo  luminous  nn  order.  Tho 
result  is  thus  given  tu  his  own  words, 
wliidi  have  been  quoteJ  with  groat  can- 
dour by  Mr.  Bulwer,  in  bis  France,  or 
the  monnri'by  of  the  middle  classes, 
*  While  crimes  against  person  are  most 
frequent  in  Corsica,  the  provinces  of  tbn 
south-east,  and  Alsace,  where  the  people 
are  well  instructed,  there  are  the  fewest 
of  those  crimes  in  Berry,  Limousin,  and 
Britanny,  wbere  the  people  are  the  most 
ittnoranL  And  as  for  crimes  against  pro- 
perty, it  is  almost  invariably  those  de- 
partments ibnt  are  the  btst  infortntd  tbiit 
are  the  moni  crimitial — a  fact  which,  if 
the  tables  be  not  tiltogetber  wrong,  must 
sliow  this  tu  be  certain,  that  if  itisti  uctiou 
do  ijnt  inrrease  crime,  which  may  be  a 
matter  of  dispute,  there  is  no  reasuQ  lo 
believe  that  it  dimtui^hcs  it/ 

•'^  Tn  illustrate  liiis  important  stati^^ti- 
cal  truth,  M.  Guerry  bsis  prepured  maps 
of  all  the  ci^hty-iiix  depitrltnents  of 
Fnmce,  from  whicb  it  distinctly  appears, 
that  wherever  the  number  uf  educated 
persons  is  greatest,  there  crime  is  most 
frequent,  and  that  wherever  it  is  least, 
crime  is  most  nire,  and  without  any  re- 
gard to  density  of  population,  the  pre- 
valence of  nmnufacCures,  or  almost  any 
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other  cntiftC.  Tlie  tables  on  whic*K  thes<» 
miip«  arm  foiiiidt''t1r  Jniwti  from  Uie  lal^o- 
rioua  retuii}^  wbicli  the  Freiich  (H^overn- 
ment  hni^  obtained  frum  nil  the  dt^part> 
fneitts  of  their  empire,  are  fto  important^ 
nml  MO  utter Itf  fatal  to  the  wholt:  school  ^f 
intellectual  cultivation^  Unit  we  make  no 
ii|i*ilu|fy  for  tnin&cnbing  them  in  a  note 
lor  the  iotormation  o\  our  readers." 
(ThfUi  IS  a  note  nppended  to  this  passage 
5t(iUnt,%  that  Uie  editor  bas  been  obltgtid 
tn  leave  out  the  tables — an  omi&sioti 
whicb^  coiiaidering  their  critiini  iimpor- 
lance  at  the  prescMit  crUis  in  so  widely 
.•xtendtid  a  work  us  BbckwtXHrH  Ma^a- 
rlfme,  U  exceodinglj  to  be  de|4ored.) 
i*  With  InUb  dtJtiJi  like  liW^rnl  but  candid 
Mr*  Buhver  add,  *  Mr.  Guerry  bowls 
down  at  otuv  all  the  nine  pins  with 
which  Jate  statiiiticnl  writers  hsivt;  heen 
juausin^  theiTitsiilves,  ami  fr^tnVi  nvtM  up 
mtmtf  of  the  old  nutiuHi,  which  from  tliojr 
very  aiitiquityi  were  out  ol  voguu.*"* 

NoOiifiyr  but  vTant  tif  space  |irevctits 
ha  frtiiii  tTilurLfUiur,  by  rofertujces  to 
pAiiiLricLi,  auci  to  other  cobnlrks,  the 
proof,  that  miac'hii  f,  rriiher  ihiiii  bpiiefit» 
IS  to  be  uxpected  tVma  any  sy-item  of 
litoniry  in  si  ruction,  in  which  nnm's 
moral  nature  is  nesj:leeted.  The  Derry 
|2:ontleinen  niako  u  general  allysiuii  to 
iHinntries  under  a  despotic  form  uf 
go%eriii«ciil,  as  proving  the  ccmverise 
of  the  proposition  for  wtiieh  we  con- 
tend ;  but  they  luhliic*!  no  details  in 
corroboriiiioii  o\^  thrir  views  ;  and  even 
if  they  did*  tliey  eonld  prove  noihiiijj 
to  the  [Hiqitise- — bec^riuse  the  experi- 
ment  eould  not  he  fairly  tried  in  des- 
potic  eounlries,  where  external  cnn- 
«fr;iiiit  iwAY  often  compe^nsatc  the?  de* 
ficieney  of  internal  jirincTpte,  and  where 
mm  may  be  compel  led  to  ccu«C  lo  do 
evi),  althoiiirb  they  wonbl  not  of  them- 
selves have  been  iTicliued  to  rlo  wclb 

That  11  ^reat  ileal  of  instrrictiun,  not 
tcTifling  to  any  useful  end,  is  nt  present 
afforded  in  the  country,  U  most  true, 
and  true  U  is,  tliat  we  cannot  prevent  it. 
But  we  in  ly,  at  least,  avoid  U'tng  rC' 
imuMf  forii;  wnd  its  very  extHeiice 
s  the  very  reason  why  we  should  be 
nore  thiin  iisu  dly  energetic  in  setting 
Ibrth  the  adv;^ulJ^;^es  td'that  more  coin- 
pb  U*  system  of  instruction  which  it  is 
onr  privilege  to  know  and  to  Tidue  in 
siieh  a  way  u*  tujv  best  exliibit  our  de- 
cided opinion  ol^  its  superior  advan- 
U^'es. 

What,  then,  would  we  have  the 
friends  of  the  best  tntere^ls  of  Irolafid 
tt)  do,  in  the  present  criticid  emergency  ? 
We  think  there  is  but  one  safe  course, 
uid  tlioit  we  have  cle^ifly  tndic;ited  in 


the  prce©tling  pages.  They  should 
fall  back  upon  "  The  A&sociiition  for  Di»* 
conntenaneing  Vic^**  They  shodd 
make  thai,  and  not  the  KilcWre^pbee 
syjiteni  their  Torrct  Vvdrat  in  the  ftp* 
jiroaching  contest.  The  truth  i«,  thut 
infinite  miBchief  has  arisen  from  the 
folly  (so  epidemic  among^st  even  ex- 
cellent people  of  late  years,)  of  cofwing 
the  people  to  be  instructed.  The 
same  sort  of  solicitaiion  fcms  been  f  rrt- 
ployed  by  benevolent  men,  to  induce 
theln  to  sutfer  their  childreii  to  attend 
the  ViirJou*  sehooJs  which  Christian 
zeal  has  estcddished  in  the  eountrVi  that 
is,  hud  recourse  lo  by  those  ^ho  are 
c:indidfttes  for  their  votes  at  contestetl 
elections.  And  the  consecjuence  has 
been,  that  they  have  licen  !e«l  lo  as- 
cribe the  same  kind  of  interested 
motives  to  exertions  of  the  one  kimt 
as  might  very  fairly  be  attributed  to 
exertions  of*  the  other.  This  has 
caused  a  prejudice  ngaimt  the  very 
thing  which  they  were  d<?siro!is  of  re* 
commending  ;  and  any  desire  of  edu- 
cation which  might  have  l>een  awakeued 
amnngst  the  people,  has  been  accom- 
panied by  ji  suspicion  of  the  instrumtiu- 
iLility  l)y  which  it  is  sought  to  be  dif- 
fused. This  su9|iicion  is,  of  course, 
not  discouiilenaneed  by  the  Itomish 
clergy  ;  itnd  tlius,  superstition  comes  in 
to  aid  their  dtstruiit,  and  many  of  th<; 
poor  people  are  led  to  believe,  th^t, 
to  consent  to  receive  instruction  upon 
the  terms  upon  which  it  mi^^ht  be  ira- 
parted  to  them  in  many  of  our  i^cliooK 
wouhi  be  little  *hort  of  tbi»  ifoiK  of 
selling  their  son  Is  to  the  arch  cncnty. 
Now,  it  is  our  pers»rns<ion,  that  any 
vlatvnt  assault  upon  a  ]i  re  possession 
like  this,  woidfi  only,  for  the  prenenl, 
aggravate  the  evil.  It  Is  an  iniprcs^ion 
wliich  can  onlv  be  removed  by  limi^ 
and  by  exhibiting,  Bteadily  and  |ier- 
scvcringly,theadvantTige5  of  the  sy^flein 
which  ihey  are  taught  to  regird  with 
so  much  abhorrence.  And  we  wpprat 
to  facts  for  the  proof,  that  mneh  wai 
doing,  and  much  is  doing,  iu  liiis  qulel 
and  unostentatious  way»  to  wlu  ihclr 
confidence  and  excite  their  gratitude, 
and  induce  them  to  accent,  with  tlnmk- 
fnlness,  the  education  tiiat  has  been 
provided  for  them  by  our  Church  of 
England  AssociaiioiK  They  felt,  thut 
it  was  not  only  given  frcefy%  without 
money  and  without  price,  but,  thai  uo 
unfair  means  were  employed  to  inter- 
fere with  tlieir  religi^ni'  ..rlnlnnsj  And 
their  respect  for  an*!  t  to  the 
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was  onlf  communicated  in  an  atmos- 
phere medicated,  as  it  were,  by  the  di- 
▼ine  word,  increased  with  their  experi- 
ence of  its  manifold  advantages. 

Once  only  was  the  voice  of  calumny 
raised  against  it.  Mr.  0*Connell  was 
led,  by  some  misstatement  which  ap- 
peared, to  denounce  it,  as  though  it 
was  unfaithful  to  its  pledges,  and  did 
interfere  with  the  religious  principles 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  in  such 
tf  way  as  might  justly  excite  the  sus- 
picions and  the  hostility  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
Association  felt  themselves  immediately 
called  upon  to  repel  this  false  accusation. 
Legal  proceedings  were  forthwith  taken 
against  the  demagogue,  who,  when  he 
found  that  his  charges  could  not  be 
sustained,  had  the  good  sense  to  con- 
tradict them  as  publicly  as  they  were 
mad^  and  consented  to  pay  the  costs 
of  any  proceedings  whicn  the  Asso- 
ciation had  taken,  upon  the  under- 
standing that  they  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  atonement  that  had  been 
made,  and  not  proceed  in  the  business 
any  farther. 

This,  therefore,  is.  the  system  upon 
which  we  would  earnestly  advise  the 
enlightened  friends  of  education  in 
this  country  now  to  fall  back ;  it  is 
realty  the  only  one  that  can  meet  the 
present  evils.  Compromise  has  been 
tried  long  enough,  and  it  has  failed. 
Yea,  it  has  only  served  to  provoke  and 
to  increase  the  exorbitant  and  grasping 
demands  of  those,  who  will  never  be 
satisfied  with  any  thing  that  is  given, 
while  any  thing  is  withheld  ;  to  whom, 
in  &ct,  concession  is  but  an  argument 
and  a  motive  for  encroachment',  and 
who,  indeed,  argue,  not  unreasonably, 
that  those  who  have,  already,  in  their 
desire  to  conciliate,  gone  so  far,  have 
abandoned  the  only  ground  upon  which 
they  could  safely  stand  in  refusing  to 
go  any  farther. 

We  entertain  no  fears  that  the 
Derry  proposal  will  find  many  ad- 
vocates amongst  the  spiritually  en- 
lightened Protestants  of  Ireland. 
The  clergy  in  general  have  loudly 
expressed  their  dissent.  They  will, 
as  a  body,  never  trive  their  con- 
sent to  any  system  of  national  instruc- 
tion which  does  not  proceed  upon  the 
admission  of  this  truth,  that  "the  fear 
of  the   Lofd  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 


dom." They  can  have  no  reliance 
upon  any  wisdom  which  has  not  its  be- 
ginning  m  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  They 
know  very  well  that  mere  brute  in- 
telligencc  may  be  quickened,  by  culture* 
into  a  subtlety  even  surpassing  the 
subtlety  of  the  serpent.  But  such  wis- 
dom is  earthly,  sensual,  devilish,  and 
can  only  give  additional  power  to  the 
unmitigated  depravity  of  our  fallen 
nature.     " 

Above  all  things,  they  will  never 
formally  abandon  their  poor,  benighted, 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  to 
the  uncontrolled  despotism  of  their 
spiritual  tyrants.  Let  the  Derry  pro- 
posal be  agreed  to,  and  one  important 
mnction  of  the  Established  Church  be- 
comes forthwith  paralysed.  The  clergy 
have,  hitherto,  held  themselves  ready  to 
give,  to  every  man  who  enquires  of  them, 
a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them. 
If  an  intelligent  Roman  Catholic  child 
should  now  ask  of  any  one  who  signed 
that  recommendation  for  assistance  to 
enable  him  to  struggle  out  of  the' 
slough  of  popery,  he  must  feel  bound, 
by  his  own  principle,  to  refer  him  to 
the  priest  for  guidance,  and  might  be 
fairly  charged  with  want  of  good 
faith,  if  he  aided  in  enabling  him  to 
dissipate  his  delusion.  How  can  he,  in 
such  a  case,  fulfil  his  ordination  vow, 
which  requires  of  him  to  be  always 
ready  "  to  banish  and  drive  away  all 
erroneous  and  strange  doctrine,  con- 
trary to  God*s  word?"  But  we  will 
not  suppose,  even  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, tnat  such  a  project  will  be 
entertained,  which  would  confirm, 
and  render  almost  irreversible,  one  of 
the  most  pernicious  compacts  ever 
entered  into  between  a  wicked  or  de- 
luded government,  and  a  hood-winked 
people.  What  the  end  may  be  we 
know  not.  The  issues  of  things  arc 
not  in  our  power.  But  this  we  well 
know,  that  the  present  is  a  case  in 
which  there  is  no  halting  between  two 
opinions  ;  in  which  it  may  be  truly 
said,  all  those  who  are  not  for  scrip- 
tural instruction,  are  against  it ;  and 
respecting  which  every  Protestant, 
who  values  sound  doctrine  or  religious 
liberty,  should  say,  from  his  inmost 
soul,  away  with  it — it  has  the  mark  of 
the  beast  upon  it — "as  for  me  and  my 
house  we  will  serve  the  Lord." 
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FARDOROLGHA,   THE   MISER  :   OR,  THE   CONVICTS   OF   LISNAMONA. 

BY  WILUAM  CARLBTON, 

Author  of  **  Tiaits  and  Storicf  of  the  Irish  Ftenuitry.** 


.  It  wus  on  one  of  those  nights  in  Au- 
gust, when  the  moon  and  stars  shine 
throu&ch  an  atmosjihcre  ch^ar  and 
cloudless,  with  a  mildness  of  lustre 
almost  continental,  that  a  horseman, 
advancing  at  a  rapid  pace,  turned  off  a 
.remote  branch  of  road  up  a  narrow 
lane,  and,  dismounting?  before  a  neat 
whitewashed  cottage,  gave  a  quick  and 
.impatient  knock  at  the  door.  Almost 
instantly,  out  of  a  small  window  that 
opened  on  hinges,  was  protruded  a 
broad  femulc  face,  surrounded,  by  way 
of  nightcap,  witli  several  folds  of  flan- 
nel, that  hdd  originally  been  white. 

"  Is  Mary  Moan  at  home  ?**  said  the 
■  horseman. 

"  For  a  maricle — ay !"  replied  the 
female  ;  "  who's  duiuii  in  the  name  o' 
goodness  V 

"  Why,  thin,  I'm  thinkin*  you'll  be 
smiliu'  whin  you  hear  it,"  replied  the 
messenger.  The  sorra  one  else  than 
Honor  Donovan, thaf snow  marrid  up- 
on Fardorougha  Donovan  to  the  tunc 
of  thirteen  years.  Be  dad,  time  for  her, 
any  how — but,  sure  it  'ill  be  good  whin 
it  comes,  we're  thinkin*." 

"  Well,  betther  late  than  never — the 
Lord  be  praised  for  all  his  gifls,  any 
how.  Put  your  horse  down  to  the 
mountin'  stone,  and  I'll  be  wid  you  in 
half  a  jiffy,  acushla." 

She  immediately  drew  in  her  head, 
and  ere  the  messenger  had  well  placed 
his  horse  at  the  aforesaid  stirrup,  or 
mounting  stoue,  which  is  aii  indispen- 
sible  adjunct  to  the  midwife's  cottage, 
she  issued  out,  cloaked  and  bonneted ; 
for,  in  point  of  fact,  her  practice  was 
80  extensive,  and  the  demands  upon 
her  attendance  so  incessant,  that  she 
seldom,  if  ever,  slept,  or  went  to  bed, 
unless  partially  dressed.  And  such 
was  her  habit  of  vigilance,  that  she 
ultimately  became  an  illui^trationof  the 
old  Roman  proverb,  Xon  dormio  omni' 
bus  ;  that  is  to  say,  she  could  sleep  as 
sounil  as  a  top  to  every  possible  noise 
except  a  knock  at  the  door,  to  which 
she  might  be  said,  during  the  greater 
nait  of  h«:r  prll^(\s^ional  life,  to  have 
been  in».tinctively  awake. 

Having  asoendtvl  the  mounting- 
stone,  and  placed  ht^rself  on  the  crup- 
per, the  guide  an. I  she,  while  passing 
down  the  narrow  and  difficult  lane, 
along  which  they  could  proceed  but 
slowly  and  with  caution,  entered  into 
the  following  dial;>uur,  she  having  first 


turned  up  the  hood  of  her  cloak  over 
her  bonnet,  and  tied  a  spotted  cotton 
kerchief  round  her  neck. 

•*  Tnis,"  said  the  guide,  who  was 
Fardorougha  Donovan's  servaiit^nan, 
«  is  a  quare  enough  business,  as  some 
o'  the  nabours  do  be  say  in* — marrid 
upon  one  another  beyant  thirteen  year, 
an'  ne'er  a  sign  of  a  haiiorth.  Why 
then  begad  it  is  quare.** 

"  Wliisht,  whisht  ;"  replied  Molly, 
with  an  expression  of  mysterious  and 
superior  knowledge  ;  ^  dout  be  spakiu 
about  what  you  dont  understand — 
sure,  nuttin's  impossible  to  God,  avick 
— dont  you  know  that  ?* 

*'  Oh,  bedad,  sure  enough — that  we 
must  allow,  whether  or  not,  still" — 

"  Very  well ;  seein'  that,  what  more 
have  we  to  say,  barrin*  to  bould  our 
tongues.  Childre  sent  late  always 
come  either  for  great  good  or  great 
sarra  to  their  paarents — an'  God  gprant 
that  this  may  be  for  good  to  the  honest 
people — for  indeed  honest  people  they 
are,  by  all  accounts.  But  what  myself 
wonders  at  is,  that  Honor  Donovan 
never  once  opened  her  lips  to  me 
about  it.  However,  God*t  will  be 
done !  The  Lord  send  her  safe  over 
all  her  throubles,  poor  woman !  And, 
now  that  we're  out  o'  this  thief  of  a 
lane,  lay  an  for  the  bare  life,  and  never 
hoed  me.  I'm  as  good  a  horseman  as 
yourself;  and,  indeed,  Fve  a  good 
right,  for  I'm  an  ould  hand  at  it'* 

"  I'm  thinkin',"  she  added,  afler  a 
short  silence,  "it's  odd  I  never  was 
much  acquainted  with  the  Donovans. 
I'm  tould  they're  a  hard  pack,  that 
loves  the  money." 

**  Faix,"  replied  her  companion.  ••  let 
Fardarougha  alone  for  Vnowin*  the 
value  of  a  shillin'! — they're  not  in 
Europe  can  hould  a  harder  grip  o' 
one." 

His  master,  in  fact,  was  a  hard  frugal 
man,  and  his  mistress  a  woman  of 
somewhat  a  similar  character  i  both 
were  strictly  honest,  but,  like  many 
persons  to  whom  God  has  denied 
offspring,  their  hearts  had  for  a  consi- 
derable time  before  been  placed  upon 
money  as  their  idol ;  for,  in  truth,  the 
affections  must  be  fixed  upon  some- 
thing, and  we  generally  find  that  where 
children  are  denied,  the  world  comes 
in  and  hardens  by  its  influence  the  best 
and  tendcrcst  sympathies  of  humanity. ' 

After  a  journey  of  two  milei  they 
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came  out  on  a  ha^'-lmck^  that  skirted 
mi  extensive  ami  level  sweep  of  moa* 
dow.  tiloug:  wliicii  iliey  proceeded  with 
as  much  *necd  as  a  pillion!  ess  mid  wife 
was  capable  of  bearint^.  At  leng-tli,  on 
a  srentle  declivity  facin«r  liie  south, 
lliey  e?piLd  in  the  distiince  the  low, 
lon^  whitewashed  farm-house  of  Far- 
dorougha  Douovftii.  Thi^re  was  little 
of  artificial  ornnment  about  the  place, 
but  much  of  th^  roug:h  heart-stirring- 
wildness  of  nature,  as  it  appeared  in  a 
litroiigr  vig-orous  district,  well  cultivated^ 
but  without  being^  tamed  down  by 
those  finer  and  more  pracf'ful  touches, 
which  now-a-days  mark  the  skilful  hand 
of  the  scientific  agricultunst. 

To  the  left  waved  a  beautiful  hazte 
grJen,  which  gradually  softened  away 
into  the  meadowB  above  menlioned. 
Up  behind  the  house  stood  an  ancient 
plantation  of  whitethorn,  which,  duriu^ 
the  month  of  May,  ditfuscd  its  fra- 
gmnee,  its  beauty,  and  its  melody  over 
ibe  whole  farm.  The  plaiu  garden 
was  hedged  round  by  the  g^raceful 
poplar,  whiJst  here  and  there  were 
studded  over  the  fields  either  stnsrie 
trees  or  small  groups  of  ontuntain  ash» 
a  tree  stilt  more  beautiful  than  the 
former.  The  small  dells  about  the 
farm  were  closely  covered  vviUfblacL- 
ihorn  and  holly,  with  an  oecajsional  oak 
shooting'  up  from  some  little  clilf,  and 
towering:  sturdily  over  it&  bwly  compa- 
nionfl.  Here  grew  a  thick  interwoven 
mass  of  dogr-tree,  and  upon  a  wild 
hedgerow,  leaning  like  a  beautiful  wife 
upon  a  rugged  husband,  might  be  seen 
supported  by  clumps  of  blackthorn  that 
most  fragrant  and  exquisite  of  creepers 
the  delicious  honey-suckle.  Add  to 
ihia  the  neat  appearance  of  the  farm 
itself,  with  its  meadows  and  corn6e3ds 
wttvtng  to  the  soft  sunny  breeze  of 
summer*  and  the  reader  mny  admit, 
tintt  without  possessing^  any  strikiug 
features  of  pictorial  effect,  it  would, 
everthele<s,  be  difficult  to  find  tin 
iiplying'  fdrm  upon  which  the  eye  could 

t  with  greater  satisfaction. 

Ere  arriving  at  the  house  they  were 
met  by  Fardorongha  himiielf,  a  small 
jwan,  with  dark,  but  weli-set  features, 
hicb  being  at  no  time  very  placid, 
ippeared  now  to  be  absolutely  gloomy* 
yet  marked  by  strong  and  profound 
anxiety. 

*•  Thank  God  !"'  he  ex  claimed  on 
meeting  ihem  ;  "  Is  this  Mary  Mo^in  Y' 

u  It  ]g — it  is,"  she  exclaimed  :  "  bow 
ae  all  within  ? — Am  I  in  lime  ?" 

"  Only  poorly  "  he  returned  ;  **  you 
arc,  I  hope/ 


The  midwife,  when  I  hey  reached 
the  door,  rot  herself  dismounted  in  all 
haste,  uud  was  about  eiitrring-  the 
bouse,  when  Fardorou^rha,  layiug  his 
hand  upon  her  shimUler,  said  in  a  tone 
of  voice  full  of  deep  feetinj: — 

*'  I  need  say  nothing  to  you  :  what 
you  can  do,  you  will  do — but  one  thing 
1  expect — if  you  see  danger,  call  in 
assistance. 

**  It's  all  in  the  hands  o*  God,  Fardo- 
rou^ha,  a  cash  la  :  be  as  aisy  in  ytnir 
jnind  ae  you  can  :  if  there's  need  for 
rnoic  help  you'll  bear  it ;  so  keep  the 
man  an'  horse  both  ready." 

She  then  blessed  herself,  and  entered 
the  house,  repeating  a  short  prayer,  or 
charm,  which  was  supposed  to  po:-«ieBS 
uncommon  efficacy  in  relieviofj  crises  of 
the  Uiiture  she  Wiis  then  called  upon  to 
attend, 

FardortJULrh  Donovan  was  a  man  of 
great  good  sense,  and  of  strong,  but 
not  obvious  or  fleitible  feeling  ;  tbiit  is 
to  say*  on  strong  occasions  he  felt 
accortrm;.Oy,  but  exhibited  no  remarka- 
ble symptoms  of  emotion.  In  matters 
of  a  less  important  character,  he  was 
either  deficient  in  sensibiliiy  altogether, 
or  it  atfectcd  him  so  sUghtly  as  not  to 
be  perceptible.  What  his  dispositions 
and  feelings  might  have  been,  had  his 
parental  atlettioris  and  doinestie  i^ym- 
pathies  been  cultivated  by  the  tender 
intercourse  which  subsists  between  a 
parent  and  hi.'*  children,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say.  On  >ueh  occasions  many  a  new 
and  delightful  senaalion — many  a  ?weet 
trait  of  affection  previously  nnknovui^ 
and.  oh  !  rn»ny,  many  a  fresh  impulse 
of  rapturous  em<»tion  never  before  felt 
gushes  out  of  the  heart  j  all  of  which^ 
were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  ties  so 
delightful,  might  buve  there  lain,  sealed 
yp  tor  ever.  Where  is  the  man  who 
does  not  remember  the  strange  impres- 
sion of  tnniultuous  delight  whicn  he 
experienced  on  finding  himself  a  hus- 
band ?  And  who  does  not  recollect  that 
nameless  charm,  amounting  almost  to  a 
new  sense,  which  pervaded  his  whole 
being  with  tenderness  and  transport  on 
kissing  the  roeie-bud  lips  of  his  firsT- 
barn  babe?  It  is  indeed  by  the  ties  of 
domestic  life  that  the  purity  and  atfit/c- 
tit'U  and  the  general  character  of  the 
btnnaii  heart  are  best  tried.  What  is 
there  more  beautiful  than  to  &ee  that 
fountain  of  tenderne.^s  mulriplyii>g  its 
affVeiions  instead  of  dimiidsihinLr  rhcm, 
arconlirig  as  claim  after  elaini  ariseif, 
to  make  fresh  demands  upon  it^  love. 
L<jve,  and  especially  parental  love,  like 
jealou-^y,  increases  by  what  it  feeds  on. 
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But,  oh  !  from  svhut  liii  unknown  world 
of  exiimsitc  enjoy mcut  are  tiiey  shut 
out,  to  whom  rrovideiice  lias  not 
voiit'lisafed  thuse  huloved  hekigs  on 
whom  the  heart  lavidh<"S  the  whole  ful- 
ness of  its  Tiipture  !  N'>  wonder,  that 
their  own  affections  should  wither  In 
the  cold  gloom  of  disappointed  liupe, 
or  tliolr  hearts  haxiien  into  that 
moody  spirit  of  worldly-ins  iidcdiieiis 
whieh  adopts  for  its  offspring  the 
mUeT*s  idol. 

Whether  F^rdorougha  ftilt  the  want 
of  chihlrt^ii  acutely  or  oiheTwlric,  eould 
nut  he  inferred  frodi  iitiy  visifjle  iiiiii- 
catioii  of  rL';^ret  on  kis  purt  by  those 
who  ktit!\v  him.  Mis  own  wife,  whose 
fiAcllitic?i  of  uhservatiuii  were  so  great 
und  so  frequent,  was  ouly  a  hie  to  sus- 

{>eet  ill  the  aiUrmative.  For  hiiiLself 
le  neither  mtirmored  tur  repined,  but 
she  c  uild  perceive  th:it  alter  a  few 
years  bad  piissed,  a  sli^^lit  degree  of 
gloom  beifau  to  cetile  on  him,  and  an 
uuxiety  about  his  crops  and  his  few 
cattle,  and  the  produce  of  his  farm. 
He  also  began  lo  calculate  the  amount 
of  what  might  he  saved  from  the  fruits 
of  their  united  industry*  SoTnetimes, 
but  indeed  upun  rare  oc<*ai?ion5^,  his 
temper  appeared  inclining  to  be  iras- 
eilde  or  impatient ;  but  in  general  it 
was  grave,  cold,  and  inflexible,  without 
any  outbreaks  of  passion,  or  the  slight- 
est disjiOiiition  to  mirth.  His  vvife''8 
mind,  however,  was  by  no  means  so 
iirm  as  his,  nor  so  free  from  the  traces 
of  that  secret  rcg^ret  which  preyed 
upon  it.  She  both  murmured  and  re* 
pined,  and  often  in  terms  which  drew 
from  Fardorougha  a  cool  rebuke  for  her 
want  of  resignation  to  the  will  of  God. 
As  yeaii*  advanced*  however,  her  dis- 
appointment becnoie  harassing  even  to 
herself,  and  now  that  hope  began  to 
die  away,  her  heart  gradually  partook 
of  the  cool  Wi^rldly  spirit  v^  Inch  had 
sei/.cd  u|nni  the  dispositiun  of  lu^r 
hiiHbjind.  Though  cnltivkitiug  htit  a 
sinnW  fiirm,  which  iliey  held  at  a  high 
rent,  yet  by  the  dint  of  frugality  and 
incessant  diUgcuce  they  were  able  to 
^  ,  Id  u  litrle  each  year  to  the  small 
ftock  of  money  which  they  ha<l  con- 
trived to  put  together.  Still  would  the 
unhappy  retiection  that  they  were 
"phildle^s  steal  painlully  and  heavily 
kver  them  ;  the  wife  would  some 
"'time*  murmur,  and  the  husband  re- 
prove her,  hut  in  a  tone  so  cool  and 
imliiferpnt  that  she  could  not  avoiil 
concluiliiig  itiat  his  own  want  of  re- 
Bi^nati'Jn,  thoiiL'^h  not  expressed,  was 
^t  hiart  equal  to  her  own.     Each  also 


became  somewhat  relig^ioue,  and  both 
remarkable  for  a  punctual  attendance 
upon  the  rites  of  their  church,  and  Uut 
in  proportion  as  the  love  of  tempoDi] 
things  overcame  ihem.  In  this  maiu 
ner  they  lived  upwards  of  thirteeo 
years,  when  Mrs.  Donovan  declareii 
herself  to  be  in  that  situation  which 
in  due  time  rendered  the  services  of 
Mary  Moan  necessary. 

From  the  moment  this  intiaiatioa 
was  given,  und  its  truth  confirmed,  a 
faint  liizht.  not  greater  than  the  dim 
and  trembling  Jusire  of  a  single  star, 
br*>ke  in  upon  the  darkened  affectioui 
and  worldly  spirit  of  Fardorougha  Do- 
novan. I  Lid  the  announci-ment  takeu 
[dace  vvitliiu  any  rea-^onnblc  period 
after  hi»  marriage,  hefuie  he  had  bc- 
eome  &ick  of  disa])polntment,  or  hA4 
surrendered  his  heart  from  iibsolule 
despiiir  to  an  incipient  spirit  of  avarice, 
it  would  no  dmibt  have  been  hailed 
mih  all  the  eager  delight  of  uul4ighied 
hope  and  vivid  affection  ;  but  tiow  m  M 
new  and  subtle  habit  had  been  super*  I 
induced,  after  the  last  cherished  CKpco- 
tati^^n  of  the  heart  had  departed  ;  a 
fpirit  of  foresight  and  severe  calculation 
descended  on  him,  and  had  so  nearly 
isatti rated  his  whole  being,  that  lie 
could  not  for  .some  time  actually  do 
termine  whether  the  knowledge  of  hi§ 
wife's  situation  was  more  agreeable  to 
his  affection,  or  repugnant  to  the  parsi- 
monious disposition  which  had  quick- 
ened hh  heart  into  an  energy  incom- 
patdble  with  natural  benevolence,  and 
the  perception  of  those  teoder  ties 
which  spriny  up  from  the  relations  of 
domestic  life.  For  a  considerable 
lime   this   struggle    between  the   two 

tirineiples  went  on  ;  sometime  a  new 
lope  would  fi]mng  up,  attended  in  the 
buck-ground  by  a  thousand  affecting 
circumstunces^on  the  other  hand 
some  gloouiv  and  undefinahle  dread  of 
exi;jeiiey,  distress,  and  ruin,  would 
wring  his  heart  and  «itik  bis  spirits 
down  to  positive  niistry*  Notwith- 
standing tliis  conflict  between  growing 
avarice  and  affection,  the  ^tar  of  the 
fatiicr's  love  had  risen,  and  though,  iis 
we  have  already  said,  \ia  light  was  dim 
und  unsteady,  yet  the  monient  a  cyQgle  M 
opening  occurred  in  the  clouded  mind,  | 
there  it  was  to  be  seen  serene  and 
pure,  a  beautiful  emblem  of  undying 
and  solitary  affection  «tniggliug  with 
the  cares  and  angry  passions  of  life. 
By  degrees,  however,  the  hu^lmnd's 
heart  became  touched  by  the  hopes  of 
his  yriunger  years,  fortner  associations 
revived,  und    rcmcnibraiiccs   af  past 


I 
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tenderness,  though  blunted  in  a  heart 
so  much  chanfi^ed,  came  over  him  like 
the  breath  of  fragrance  that  has  nearly 
passed  awav.  He  be^an,  therefore, 
to  contemplate  the  event  without  fore- 
bodinfi^,  and  by  the  time  the  looked-for 
period  arrived,  if  the  world  and  its  de- 


but thrive  wid  that  in  the  house.  Thank 
you,  sir,  an'wishiu'  her  once  more  safe, 
over  her  throubles ! — divil  a  betther 
misthress  ever,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Here,  however,  there  was  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Fardorougha's  heart  in 
the  first  instance  was  against  the  ex- 


basing  influences  were  not  utterly  over-    pcnse,  and   besides,  its  present  brood- 
come,  yet  nature  and  the  quickening    mgs  resembled  the  throes  of  pain  which 

break  out  from  the  stupor  that  presses 


tenderness  of  a  father's  feelings  had 
made  a  considerable  progress  in  a  heart 
from  which  they  had  been  long  ba- 
nished. Far  ditferent  from  all  this  was 
the  history  of  his  wife  since  her  per- 
ception of  an  event  so  delightful.  In 
her  was  no  bitter  and  ob:}tinate  prin- 
ciple subversive  of  affection  to  be  over- 
come. For  although  she  had  iu  latter 
years  sank  into  the  painful  apathy  of  a 


so  heavily  upon  the  exhausted  functions 
of  life  in  the  crisis  of  a  severe  fever. 
He  could  not,  in  fact,  rest  nor  remain 
for  any  length  of  time  in  tlie  same  spot. 
With  a  slow  but  troubled  step  he 
walked  backward  and  forward,  som<r 
times  uttering  indi:»tinct  ejaculations 
and  broken  sentences,  such  as  no  one 
could   understand.     At  length  he  ap- 


hopcless  spirit,  and  given  herself  some-    proached   his  own   servants,  and  ad- 


what  to  the  world,  yet  no  sooner  did 
the  unexpected  light  dawn  upon  her, 
than  her  whole  soul  was  filled  with 
exultation  and  delight.  The  world 
and  its  influence  passed  awav  like  a 
dream,  and  her  heart  meltetf  into  a 
habit  of  tenderness  at  once  so  novel 
and  exquisite,  that  she  often  assured 
her  husband  she  had  never  felt  hap- 
piness before. 

Such  are  the  respective  states  of 
feeling  in  which  our  readers  find  Far- 
dorougha  Donovan  and  his  wife,  upon 
an  occasion  whose  consequences  run 
too  far  into  futurity  for  us  to  determine 
at  present  whether  they  are  to  end  in 
happiness  or  misery.  For  a  consider- 
able time  that  evening,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Mary  Moan,  the  males  of  the 
family  had  taken  up  their  residence  in 
an  inside  kiln,  where,  afler  having 
kindled  a  fire  in  the  draught  hole,  or 
what  the  Scotch  call  the  *'  logic,**  thoy 
sat  and  chatted  in  that  kind  of  festive 
spirit  which  such  an  event  uniformly 
produces  among  the  servants  of  a 
family.  Fardorougha  himself  remained 
for  the  most  part  with  them,  that  is  to 
say,  except  while  ascertaining  from  time 
to  time  the  situation  of  his  wife.  His 
presence,  however,  was  only  a  restraint 
upon  their  good  humour,  and  his  nig- 
gardly habits  raised  some  rather  un- 
complimentary epithets  during  his 
short  visits  of  enquiry.  It  is  customary 
upon  such  occasions,  as  soon  as  the 
mistress  of  the  family  is  taken  ill,  to 
ask  the  servants  to  drink  "  an  aisy  bout 
to  the  misthress,  sir,  an'  a  speedy  re- 
covery— not  forgeltin*  a  safe  landin'  to 
the  youngsther,  and,  like  a  Christmas 
compliment,  many  of  them  to  you  both. 
Whoo !  death  alive,  but  that*s  fine 
stufi* — Oh,  begorra,  the  misthress  can't 


dressed    the   messenger  whose    name 
was  Nogher  M'Cormick. 

"  Nogher,"  said  he,  **  I'm  throubled.** 
"  Throubled  !  dad,  Fardorougha,  you 
ought  to  be  a  happy  and  a  thankful 
man  this  night,  that  is,  if  God  sinds 
the  mistress  safe  over  it,  as  I  hope  he 
will,  plase  goodness.** 

"  I'm  poor,   No<ihor,   Pm  poor,  an' 
here's  a  family  comin'.** 

**  Faith  take  care  it's  not  sin  you're 
committin'  by  spakin'  as  you're  doin'." 
"  But  you  know  I'm  ])oor,  Nogher." 
"  But  I  know  you're  wo/,  Fardo- 
rougha ;  but  I'm  afraid,  if  God  has'nt 
sed  it,  that  your  heart's  too  much  fix'd 
upon  the  world.  Be  my  faix  it's  on 
your  knees  you  ought  to  be  this 
same  night,  thankin'  the  Almighty 
for  his  goodness,  and  not  grumblin' 
an'  sthroelin'  about  the  place,  flyin* 
in  the  face  of  God  ft»r  sendin'  you 
an'  your  wife  a  blcssin' — for  sure  I 
hear  the  Scripthur  says  that  all 
child  res  a  blessiu'  if  they're  resaved  as 
sich  ;  an'  vo  be  to  the  man  says  scrip- 
thur dat's  born  wid  a  milstone  about 
his  neck,  espishally  if  he's  cast  into  the 
say.  I  know  you  pray  enough,  but  be 
my  sowl,  it  hasn't  improv'd  your  morals, 
or  it's  the  mistress's  health  we'd  be 
drinkin'  in  a  good  bottle  o'  whiskey  at 
the  ])resrnt  time.  Faix  myself  wouldn't 
be  much  surprized  if  she  had  a  hard 
twist  in  (jucnsequence,  an' if  she  does, 
the  fau't  's  your  own  an'  not  ours,  for 
we're  willin'  as  the  flowers  o'  May  to 
drink  all  sorts  o'  good  luck  to  her." 

"  Nogher/'  said  the  other,  **  it's  truth 
a  <;r«Ht  dale  of  what  you've  sod — may 
bo  all  of  it." 

"  Faith,  I  know,  returned  Nogher, 
that  about  the  whisky  it'&  paitil  gos- 
pel." 
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extended  her  hanil  to  him  wKHtt 


**  In   one  tbinjr    ill  be  advised  by 
you,  an'  that  is,    I'll   go   to  my  knees     boI\  sweet  tears  of  delight  ran  quietl; 
and  pray  to  God  to  ?et  my  heart  right     down    her   cheeks.     When   he   *"•-' 
if  it's  wronj; — I   teel   etratigc 


strAng:e 
Nogher — happy,  an'  not  h*tppy/* 

**  You  needn't  go  to  your  knees  at 
all."  replied  Nogher,  **  if  ymi  give  u?  the 
whiskey ;  or  if  you  do  priiy*  be  in  arnef»t, 
that  your  heart  ra;iy  be  luctiaed  to  do 
it.'* 

"  You  desarvenone  for  them  words," 
ga'd  Fiirdorou^hii,  who  fek  that  No- 
gher'n  bulfotmery  jarred  upon  ihe  belter 
feelinj^s  ihat  were  Hfting  uitbin  biui,- — 
"  you  deserve  none  an*  yoo1l  ^vX  none — 
for  tite  present  at  It-ast,  an'  Vm  only  a 
fool  for  ?pjking  to  you." 

He  then  retired  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  kiln,  where  in  a  durk  corner  he 
knelt  with  a  troubled  heart,  and  prayed 
to  God. 

We  doubt  not  but  eueh  reatlers  as 
possess  feeling  will  pe  revive  I  hat  Far- 


iieue< 
her  hand  he  stoitped  to  ki?s  her,  hi 
she  put  her  other  bund  up  and  said- 
•*  No,  no,  you  must  kiss  /dm  firsL'* 
He  instantly  stooped  over  the  batie, 
look  it  ID  his  amis,  looked  long  and 
earnestly  upon  it,  put  it  up  near  him, 
again  gave  it  a  long  intense  gaze,  aller 
which  he  mised  iu  little  mouth  to  his 
own,  and  then  imprinted  the  father 'i 
first  kisa  upon  the  fragrant  lip§  of  hb 
beloved  first*born.  Having  gently  de- 
posited the  predous  bahe  upon  it» 
mother's  arm,  he  caught  her  hand  and 
imprinted  upon  her  lips  a  ki*5  ; — but 
to  those  wlio  understand  it  we  need 
not  de.^cribe  it — to  those  who  cannot, 
we  could  give  no  adequate  notion  of 
that  which  we  are  able  in  no  other 
way  to  describe  than  by  ^a^ing  that 
it  would  seem  as  if  i  he  condensed  cn- 


dorougliH   waa  not  only  an  object  at  joyrnent  of  a  whole  life  were  conct'O- 

ihis  ptiriicnlar  period  ol  mueh  interest,  trated   into   that  embrace  of  the  child 

but  a!i«o  eniitlcd  to  sincere  fympaihy,  and  mother. 

Few   men  in  bis  circtrm stance*  could  When   this   tender   scene  wm  o?er, 

OT  probably  would  so  ear  neatly  struggle  the  midwife  comtnenced — 


with  a  predominant  passion  as  he  did, 
though  svitlioiit  eduratioii,  or  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  us  mi^ht  enable 
bini,  by  any  observation  of  the  human 
heart  iu  others,  lo  undci  stand  Ihe 
workings  of  his  own.  He  bad  not  been 
ten  minutes  at  prayer  wlien  the  voice 
of  his  femule  servant  was  lieard  in  loud 
and  exulting  lone*,  cnlling  out  ere  she 
approached  the  kiln  it?elf — 

**  Fartlorougha,    ca    woul    thn  ?  -^ 


"  Well,  if  ever  a  inuri  bad  rasoa  to 
be  thank " 

**  Silence  woman,"  he  exclaimed  in 
a  voice  which  hushed  bcr  alrooei  into 
terror, 

"  Let  him  alone,**  ^aid  the  wife,  ad- 
dresisiiig  her,  **  let  hiui  alone,  i  know 
what  be  feels/* 

**  No,**  he  replied/^even  yoy  Honom 
dont  know  it — my  heart,  my  heart 
went  astray,  and  there,  uudher  God  and 


VVherti'smy  fooliu,  maslher  ?  Where's     my  Saviour,  is  the  being  that    will   be 

my  arle^  ? — Come  in^ — come  in,  y^uiVe     the  salvation  of  his  ftiUier/* 

a  wantin*  to  kissyourson — the  mistress         His   wife   understood    him  and  was 


a  want 

is  dyin*  till  you  kiss  your  ^odJ" 

The  last  words  were  uttered  as  she 
entered  the  kiln. 

**  Dyin* !**  he  repeated — "the  mistress 
^yin*-^h  Susy  let  a  thousand  chitdre 
go  before  her — dyiu' I  did  you  say 
dyin*'r 

**  Ay  did  I,  an*  it's  truth  too,  but  it*8 
wid  joy  she's  dyin*  to  see  you  kis& 
one  o*  the  ptirtiest  young  boys  in  all 
the  barony  of  Li^namona — myself *a 
over  head  and  cars  in  love  wid  him  in 
resuly," 

He  gave  a  rapid  glance  upwards,  so 
much  so,  that  it  was  scarcely  percepii- 
hle,  and  inimndiatcly  accompHnied  her 
into  the  bouse.  The  child  in  the 
1 11  can  time  had  been  dressed'  and  lay 
on  its  mother's  arm  in  the  bed  wheu 
its  father  entered.  He  approached  the 
bedside  and  glanced  at  it— then  at  the 
mother  who  lay  smibng  basida  it — she 


touched  ;  the  tears  fell  fast  from  her 
eyes,  and  extending  her  baud  to  him, 
she  said  as  be  clasped  il : 

"  Sure,  Fardofougha,  the  world  wont 
be  as  much  in  your  heart  now»  dot 
your  temper  so  dark  as  it  w  ub**^ 

He  made  no  rcftly  i  but  pbcing  his 
other  hand  over  bis  eye^,  he  sat  in 
that  poi=tore  for  some  minute*.  Oii 
niising  his  head  the  tears  were  ruunto^ 
us  if  iuvoluutarily  rlown  his  cheeks. 

"  Houora,"  said  be,  **  I'll  go  out  for 
a  btile — you  can  tell  Mary  Moan 
where  any  thing's  to  be  had — let  them 
all  be  trated  so  as  that  they  dont  take 
too  nmr  h — an*  Mary  Mo  an  you  wont 
be  forgotten/* 

He  then  passed  out,  and  did  not 
a[)pesir  for  upwartls  of  an  hour,  nor 
could  any  one  of  them  tell  wlicrc  he 
had  been. 
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<•  Well,"  laid  Honora,  after  he  had 
left  the  room,  "we're  now  married  near 
fourteen  years;  and  until  this  night  I 
never  see  him  shed  a  tear." 

"  But  sure,  achushia,  if  anything  can 
touch  a  father's  heart  the  sight  of  his 
first  child  will.  Now  keep  yourself  asy, 
avoumeen, and  tell  me  wnere  the  whis- 
key an'  any  thing  else  that  may  be  a 
wantin'  is,  till  I  gire  these  crathurs  of 
sarrints  a  dhrop  of  something  to  com- 
fort thim." 

At  this  time,  however,  Mrs.  Dona- 
van's  mother  and  two  sisters,  who  had 
for  some  hours  previously  been  sent 
for,  just  arrived,  a  circumstance  which 
once  more  touched  the  newlv  awaken- 
ed chord   of  the  mother's  heart,  and 
gave  her  that  confidence  which  the 
presence  of  **  one's  own  blood,"  as  the 
people  express  it,  always  communicates 
upon   such   occasions.     After  having 
kissed  and  admired  the  babe,  and  be- 
dewed its  face  with  the  warm  tears  of 
aficction,  they  piously  knelt  down,  as 
is  the  custom  among  most  Irish  families, 
and  offered  up   a  short  but  fervent 
prayer  of  gratitude  as  well  for  an  event 
so  happy,  as  for  her  safe  delivery,  and 
the  future  welfare  of  the  mother  and 
child.    When  this  was  performed,  Ihcy 
set  themselves  to  the  distribution  of  the 
blythe  meat  or  groaning  malt,  a  duty 
which  the  midwife  transferred  to  them 
with  much  pleasure,  this  being  a  mat- 
ter which,  except  in  cases  of  necessity, 
she  considers  beneath  the  dignity  of 
her  profession.     The  servants  were  ac- 
conUnelv  summoned  in  due  time,  and 
headed  by  Nogher,  soon  made  (heir 
appearance.     In  events  of  this  nature, 
servants  in   Ireland,  and   we  believe 
every  where  else,  are  always  allowed 
a  considerable  stretch  of  good-humour- 
ed license  in  those  observations  which 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  making.     In- 
deed this  is  not  so  much  an  extempo- 
raneous indulgence  of  wit  on    their 
part,  as  a  mere  repetition  of  the  set 
phrases    and  traditionary    apothegms 
which    have   been    long    established 
among  the  peasantry,  and  as  they  are 
in  general  expressive  of  present  satis- 
faction and  good  wishes  for  the  future, 
so  woiild  it  be  looked  upon  as  churlish- 
ness, and  in  some  cases  on  the  part  of 
the  servants,  a  sign  of  ill-luck  to  neglect 
them. 

••  Now,*  said  Honora's  mother  to  the 
servants  of  both  sexes,  "now  childre, 
that  you've  aite  a  trifle,  you  must  taste 
something  in  the  way  of  dhrink.  It 
would  lie  too  bad  on  this  night  above 
all  nights  we've  seen  yet,  not  to  have  a 


glass  to  the  stranger's  health  at  all 
evints.  Here  Nogher,  thry  this,  avick 
— ^you  never  got  a  glass  wid  a  warmer 
heart." 

Nogher  took  the  liquor,  his  grave 
face  charged  with  suppressed  humour, 
and  first  looking  upon  his  fellow-ser- 
vants with  a  countenance  so  droll  yet 
dry,  that  none  but  themselves  uncfer- 
stood  it,  he  then  directed  a  very  sober 
glance  at  the  good  woman. 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  he  exclaimed  ; 
**  be  goxty,  sure  enough  if  our  hearts 
wouldn't  get  warm  now,  the\''d  never 
warm.  A  happy  night  it  is  for  Fardo- 
rougha  and  the  misthress,  at  any  rate, 
ril  engage  the  stran^^er  was  worth 
waitin'  for,  too.  I'll  hould  a  thrifle, 
he's  the  beauty  o*  the  world  this  min- 
nit — an'  Dl  engage  its  breeches  we'll 
have  to  be  gettin'  for  him  some  o'  these 
days,  the  darlin*.  Well,  here's  his 
health,  any  way  ;  an'  may  he"— 

*•  Husth  arogorah!"  exclaimed  the 
midwife  ;  **  stt»p,  I  say — the  tree  afore 
the  fruit,  all  the  world  over :  dont  you 
know,  an'  bad  win  to  you,  that  if  the 
sth ranger  was  to  go  tomorrow,  as  good 
might  come  afther  him,  while  the 
paarent  stocks  are  to  the  fore.  The 
mother  an'  father  first,  acushla,  an'  thin 
the  sthranger." 

**  Many  thanks  to  you,  Mrs.  Moan,** 
replied  Nogher,  •*  for  settin*  me  right 
— sure  we'll  know  something  ourselves 
whin  it  comes  our  own  turn,  plase 
goodness.  If  the  misthress  isn't  asleep, 
by  goxty,  I'd  call  in  to  her,  that  I'm 
dhrinkin'  her  health." 

"  She's  not  asleep,"  said  her  mother  ; 
^  an'  proud  she'll  be,  poor  thing,  to  hear 
you,  Nogher." 

<*  Misthress!"  he  said  in  a  loud  voice, 
**  are  you  asleep,  ma'am  ?" 

**  No,  indeed,  Nogher,"  she  replied, 
in  a  good-humoured  tone  of  voice. 

"  Well  ma'am,"  said  Nogher,  still  in 
a  loud  voice*  and  scratching  his  head, 
**  here's  your  health  :  an'  now  that  the 
ice  is  bruk — be  goxty,  an'  so  it  is  sure," 
said  he  in  an  undertone  to  the  rest — 
"  Peggy,  behave  yourself,"  he  continued 
to  one  of  the  servant-maids,  **  mockin's 
catchiu' :  faix,  you  dunna  what's  afore 
yourself  yet — beg  pardon — I'm  for- 
gettiii'  myself— an'  now  that  the  ice  is 
bruk^  ma'am,"  he  resumed,  "  you  must 
be  dacent  for  the  futher.  Many  a 
bottle,  plase  goodness,  we'll  have  this 
way  yet.  Your  health,  ma'am,  an*  a 
speedy  recovery  to  you — an'  a  sudden 
uprise — not  for<ro4tiu'  the  masthcr — 
long  life  to  him !" 
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"  What  !**  said  the  midwife,  '*  are  you 
forgcttiii*  the  sthranger  ?'* 

Nogher  looked  her  full  in  the  face, 
and  opening  his  mouth,  without  saying 
a  word,  literally  pitched  the  glass  of 
spirits  to  the  very  bottom  of  his  throat. 

**  Beggin'  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  he 
rejilied,  "  is  it  three  healths  you'd  have 
me  dhrink  wid  the  one  glassful  ? — not 
myself  indeed  ;  faix,  Td  be  long  sorry 
to  make  so  little  of  him — if  he  was  a 
bit  of  a  girs/ia  I'd  not  scru])le  to  give 
him  a  corner  o*  the  glass,  but,  bein'  a 
young  man,  althers  the  case  intircly — 
he  must  have  a  bumper  for  himself." 

**  A  girsha !"  said  Peggy,  his  fellow- 
servant,  feeling  the  indignity  just 
otttTcd  to  her  sex — '*  Why,  thin,  bad 
manners  to  your  assurance  for  that 
i>ame  :  a  girsha's  as  well  intitled  to  a 
full  gliiss  as  a  gorsoon,  any  day." 

**  Husth  a  colleen,"  said  Nogher 
good-humouredly,  **  sure,  it's  takiu* 
patthern  by  sicii  a  6ne  example  you 
ought  to  be.  This,  Mrs.  Moan,  is  the 
purty  orature  I  was  mintioiiin'  as  wo 
eauie  along,  that  intinds  to  get  span- 
shi'lled  wid  myself  some  o'  these  days — 
that  is,  if  she  can  bring  me  into  good 
humour,  the  thief.'' 

•*  And  if  it  does  ha])pcn,"  said 
Peggy,  "  you'll  have  to  look  sharp 
aflher  him,  Mrs.  Moan.  lie's  pleasant 
enough  now,  but  I'll  be  bound  no  man 
'ill  know  betthcr  how  to  hang  his  Hddlc 
behind  the  door  whin  he  comes  huuic 
to  us." 

'*  Well,  acushla,  sure  he  may,  if  he 
likes,  but  if  he  does  he  knows  what's 
afore  him — not  sayiu'  that  he  ever  will, 
I  hope,  for  it's  a  woful  case  whin  it 
comes  to  that,  ahugur." 

"  Faix,  it's  a  happy  story  for  half  the 
poor  wives  of  the  parish  that  you're  in 
It,"  said  Peggy,  "  sure,  only  for" 

"  Bcdiwhusth  Vrcadt  af^ns  glak  sho — 
hould  your  tongue,  Peggy,  and  taste 
this,"  said  the  mother  of  ))er  misthress, 
handing  her  a  glass  :  ''  If  you  intind 
to  go  together,  in  the  name  o'  goodness 
fear  God  more  than  the  midwife,  if  you 
want  to  have  luck  an' grace." 

"  Oh,  is  it  all  this  ?"  exclaimed  the 
sly  girl  ;  "  faix,  it  *ill  make  me  hearty 
if  1  dhrink  so  nmch — bedeed  it  will. 
Well,  misthress,  your  health,  an'  a 
sjieedy  uprise  to  you — an*  the  same  to 
the  maslher,  not  forg<?ttin'  the  sthranger 
— long  life  an*  good  health  to  him." 

She  then  put  the  glass  to  her  lips, 
and  after  several  small  si|)s,  appearing 
to  be  so  uiiiny  uusuecessful  attempts  at 
overcoming  hiT  reluctance  to  drink  it, 
she  at  length  took  oourago,  and  bolting 


it  do  WD,  immediately  tpplied  ber  apron 
to  her  mouth,  making  at  tbe  tame  time 
two  or  three  wry  faces,  ^ping,  as  if 
to  recover  the  breath  which  it  did  nol 
take  from  her. 

The  midwife,  in  the  mean  time,  felt 
that  the  advice  just  giren  to  Nogher 
and  Peggy  contained  a  clause  some- 
what more  detrimental  to  her  impor- 
tance than  was  altogether  agreeable  to 
her ;  and  to  sit  calmly  under  any  impu- 
tation that  involved  a  diminotionof  ber 
authority,  was  not  within  the  code  of 
her  ])ractice. 

**  If  they  go  together,"  she  observed, 
•*  it's  right  to  fear  God,  no  doubt ;  but 
that's  no  rasou  why  they  shouldn't  pay 
respect  to  thim  that  can  aarvc  thim  or 
otherwise^ 

"  Nobody  says  aginst  that,  Mrs. 
Moan,"  rei)lied  the  other ;  *  it's  all  fair, 
an'  not  bin'  else." 

"  A  midwife's  nuttin*  in  your  eyes, 
we  suppose,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Moan; 
''  but  maybe  there's  thim  bolongtn*  to 
you  could  tell  to  the  conthrary.* 

"  Oblaged  to  you,  we  suppose,  for 
your  sarvices — an'  we're  not  deuyiu' 
that  aither." 

*'  For  me  sarvices — maybe  tliim  same 
sarvices  warn't  very  sweet  or  treacle- 
some  to  some  o'  thim,"  she  rejoined, 
with  a  mysterious  and  somewhat  indig- 
nant toss  of  the  head. 

"  Well,  well,'  said  the  other  in  a 
friendly  tone,  **  that  makes  no  maxim 
one  way  or  the  other,  only  dhrink  this 
— sure  we're  not  goiu*  to  quarrel  about 
it,  any  how." 

"  God  forbid,  Honora  More ;  but 
sure  it  ud  ill  become  me  to  hear  my 
own  corree — no,  no,  avoumccn,"  she 
exclaimed,  putting  back  the  glass ;  **  I 
cant  take  it  this-a-way  ;  it  doesn't 
agree  wid  me  ;  you  must  put  a  grain 
o'  shugar  an'  a  dhrop  o'  biliii*  watlier 
to  it.  It  may  do  very  well  hard  for 
the  sarvints,  but  I'm  not  used  to  it." 

"  I  bird  that  myself  afore,"  observed 
Nogher,  "  that  she  never  dhrinks  hard 
whisky.  Well,  myself  never  tasted 
punch  but  wanst,  an*  be  goxty  its  great 
dhrink.  Death  alive,  Honora  More," 
he  continued,  in  his  moftt  insinuating 
manner,  '*  make  us  all  a  sup.  Sure, 
bhK)d  alive,  this  is  not  a  common  night, 
afther  what  God  has  sint  its  ;  Furdu- 
rougha  himself  would  allow  you,  if  be 
was  here  ;  deed,  be  dad,  he  as  good  as 
promised  me  he  would  ;  an'  you  kuow 
we  have  the  young  customer's  health 
to  dhrink  yet." 

"  Throth,  an'  you  ought,"  said  the 
midwife  ;  '*  the  boy  says  nuttin*  but  the 
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Umith — «i(*8  not  a  common  night ;  an* 
If  God  has  given  Fardorougha  sub- 
stance, he  shouldn't  begridgc  a  little, 
if  it  was  only  to  show  a  grateful  heart.** 

•*  Well,  well,**  said  Honora  More— 
which  means  great  Honora,  in  opposi- 
tion to  her  daughter,  Fardorougha*s 
wife  ;  this  being  an  epithet  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  contra-distinguisning 
the  members  of  a  family  when  called 
by  the  same  name — *'  Well,**  said  she, 
**  I  suppose  it's  as  good.  My  own 
heart,  dear  knows,  is  not  in  a  thrifle, 
only  I  have  my  doubts  about  Fardo- 
rougha. However,  what's  done  can't 
be  undone ;  ao,  once  we  mix  it,  he'll  be 
too  late  spake  if  he  comes  in,  any 
way." 

The  punch  was  accordingly  mixed, 
and  they  were  in  the  act  of  sitting  down 
to  enjoy  themselves  with  more  comfort 
when  Fardorougha  entered.  As  before, 
he  was  silent  and  disturbed,  neither 
culm  nor  stern,  but  labouring,  one 
would  suppose,  under  strong  feelings  of 
a  decidedly  opposite  character.  On 
seeing  the  punch  made,  his  brow  ga- 
thered into  something  like  severity  : 
he  looked  quickly  at  his  mother-iu-Iaw, 
and  was  about  to  speak,  but,  pausing  a 
moment,  he  sat  down,  and  afler  a  little 
time  said  in  a  kind  voice — 

"  It's  right,  it's  right — for  his  sake, 
an'  on  his  account,  have  it ;  but,  Ho- 
nora, let  there  be  no  waste." 

**  Sure  we  had  to  make  it  for  Mrs. 
Moan  whether  or  not,"  said  his  mother- 
in-law — "  she  can't  dhrink  it  hard,  poor 
woman." 

Mrs.  Moan,  who  had  gone  to  see 
her  patient,  having  heard  his  voice 
again,  made  her  appearance  with  the 
child  in  her  arms,  and  with  all  the  im- 
portance which  such  a  burthen  usually 
bestows  upon  persons  of  her  calling, 

**  Here,"  siua  she,  presenting  him 
the  infant  **  take  a  proper  look  at  this 
fellow.  That  I  may  never,  if  a  finer 
swaddy  ever  cross'd  my  hands.  Throth 
if  you  wor  dead  tomorrow  he'd  be  mis- 
taken for  you — ^your  born  image — the 
sorra  thing  else^-eh  alanna — the  Lord 
love  my  son — faix  you've  daddy's  nose 
upon  vou  any  how — an'  his  chin  to  a 
turn.  Oh  thin,  Fardorou^^ha,  but  there's 
many  a  couple  rowlin'  in  wealth  that 
'ud  be  proua  to  have  the  like's  of  him  ; 
an  that  must  die  an  let  it  all  go  to 
strangers,  or  to  them  that  doesn't  care 
about  them,  'ceptin'  to  get  grabbin'  at 
what  they  have,  an'  that  think  every 
day  a  year  that  they're  above  the  sod. 
What!  manim-an — kiss  your  child, 
man  alive.     That  I  may  never,  but  he 


looks  at  the  darlin'  as  if  it  was  a  sod  of 
turf.  Throth  you're  not  worthy  of 
havin'  such  a  bully." 

Fardoroujfha,  during  this  dialogue, 
held  the  child  in  his  arms  and  looked 
upon  it  earnestly  as  before,  but  without 
betraying  any  visible  indication  of 
countenance  that  could  enable  a  spec- 
tator to  estimate  the  nature  of  what 
passed  within  him.  At  length  there 
appeared  in  his  eye  a  barely  percep- 
tible expression  of  benignity,  which, 
however,  soon  passed  away,  and  was 
replaced  by  a  shadow  of  gloom  and 
anxiety.  Nevertheless  in  compliance, 
with  the  commands  of  th^  midwife,  he 
kissed  its  lips,  after  which  the  servants 
all  gathered  round  it,  each  lavishing 
upon  the  little  urchin  those  hyperbo- 
lical expressions  of  flattery,  which  afler 
all  most  parents  are  willing  to  receive 
as  something  approximating  to  Gospel 
truth. 

**  Be  dad,"  said  Nogher,  **  that  fel- 
low 'ill  be  the  flower  o*  the  Donovans, 
if  God  spares  him — be  goxty  I'll  engage 
he'll  give  the  purty  girls  many  a  sore 
heart  yet — he'll  play  the  dickens  wid 
'em  or  I'm  not  here — a  wough  !  do  you 
hear  how  the  young  rogue  gives  tongue 
at  that ;  the  sorra  one  o'  the  shaver 
but  knows  what  I'm  sayin'." 

Nogher  always  had  an  eye  to  his 
own  comfort,  no  matter  under  what 
circumstances  he  might  be  placed. 
Having  received  the  full  glass,  he 
grasped  his  master's  hand,  and  in  the 
usual  set  phrases  to  which,  however, 
was  added,  much  extempore  matter  of 
his  own,  he  drank  the  baby's  health, 
congratulating  the  parents  in  his  own 
blunt  way,  upon  this  accession  to  their 
happiness.  The  other  servants  con- 
tinued to  pour  out  their  praises  in  terms 
of  delight  and  astonishment  at  his  ac- 
complishments and  beauty,  each,  in  imi- 
tation of  Nogher,  concludinfi^  with  a 
toast  in  nearly  the  same  words. 

How  sweet  from  all  other  lips  b  the 
praise  of  those  we  love !  Fardorougha 
who,  a  moment  before,  looked  upon  his 
infant's  face  with  an  unmoved  counte- 
nance, felt  incapable  of  withstanding 
the  flattery  of  his  own  servants  when 
uttered  in  favour  of  the  child.  His 
eye  became  complacent,  and  while 
Nogher  held  his  hand,  a  slight  pressure 
in  return  was  proof  sufiieient  that  his 
heart  beat  in  accordance  with  the  hopes 
they  expressed  of.  all  that  the  unde- 
veloped future  might  bestow  upon  him. 

When  their  little  treat  was  over 
the  servants  withdrew  for  the  night, 
and  Fardorou^'ha  himself,  still  labour- 
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ing  under  an  excitement  so  complicated 
and  novel,  retired  rather  to  shape  his 
mind  to  some  definite  tone  of  feeling 
than  to  seek  repose. 

How  strange  is  life,  and  how  mys- 
teriously connected  is  the  woe  or  the 
weal  of  a  single  family  with  the  great 
mass  of  human  society.  We  beg  the 
reader  to  stand  with  us  upon  a  low, 
sloping  hill,  a  little  to  the  left  of  Far- 
doroiigha's  house,  and,  afler  having 
solemnized  his  heart  by  a  glance  at  the 
starry  gospel  of  the  skies,  to  cast  his 
eye  upon  the  long  whitewashed  dwell- 
ing, as  it  shines  faiiitly  in  the  visionary 
distance  of  a  moonlight  night.  How 
full  of  tranquil  beauty  is  the  hour,  and 
how  deep  the  silence,  except  when  it  is 
broken  by  the  loud  baying  of  the 
watch-dog,  as  he  barks  in  sullen  fierce- 
ness at  his  own  echo  ;  or  perhaps  there 
is  nothing  heard  but  the  sugh  of  the 
mounUiin  river,  as  with  booming  sound 
it  rises  and  falls  in  the  distance  filling 
the  ear  of  midnight  with  its  wild  and 
continuous  melody.  Look  around 
and  observe  the  spirit  of  repose  which 
sleeps  on  the  face  of  nature,  think 
upon  the  dream  of  human  life,  and  of 
all  the  inexplicable  wonders  wliich  arc 
read  from  day  to  day  in  that  miraculous 
page — the  heart  of  man.  Neither 
your  eye  nor  imagination  need  pai^s 
beyond  that  humble  roofbt-fore  you,  in 
which  it  is  easy  to  perceive  by  the 
lights  passing  at  this  unusual  hour 
across  the  windows,  that  there  is  some- 
thing added  either  to  their  joy  or  to 
their  sorrow.  There  is  the  mother,  in 
whose  heart  was  accumulated  the  un- 
wasted  tenderness  of  years,  forgetting 
all  the  past  in  the  first  intoxicating  in- 
fluence of  an  unknown  ecstacy,  and 
looking  to  the  future  with  the  eager 
aspirations  of  affection.  There  is  the 
husband  too,  whose  heart  the  lank  de- 
vil of  the  avaricious — the  famine-struck 
god  of  the  miser,  is  even  now  contend- 
ing with  the  almost  extinguished  love 
which  springs  up  in  a  father's  bosom 
on  the  sight  of  his  first-bom. 

llc'ader,  who  can  tt*ll  whether  the  en- 
trancing visions  of  the  happy  mother, 
or  the  gloomy  anticipations  of  her  ap- 
prehensive husband,  are  more  i)r()j)lie- 
tic  of  the  destiny  which  is  before  their 
child.  Many  indeed  and  various  are 
the  hopes  and  fears  fcrlt  under  that  roof, 
and  dee|>ly  will  their  lights  and  sha- 
dows be  blendt'd  in  the  life  of  the  being 
whose  claims  arc  so  strong  upon  their 
love.  There  ;  for  some  time  past  the 
lights  in  the  window  have  appeared 
k'ss  irtr/neutly,  one  by  one  we  presume 


the  inmates  have  gone  to  repose,  no 
other  is  now  visible,  the  last  candle  is 
extinguished,  and  this  humble  section 
of  the  great  family  of  roan  is  now  at 
rest  with  the  veil  of  a  dark  and  feaifol 
future  unlifted  before  them. 

There  is  not  perhaps  in  the  series  of 
human 'passions  any  one  so  difiicult  to 
be  eradicated  out  of  the  bosom  as 
avarice,  no  matter  with  what  seeming 
moderation  it  puts  itself  forth,  or  under 
what  disguise  it  may  appear.  And 
among  all  its  cold-blooded  characteris- 
tics there  is  none  so  utterly  unacconnt^ 
able  as  that  frightful  dread  of  ^minc 
and  ultimate  starvation  which  is  also 
strong  in  proportion  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  its  ever  being  realized.  In- 
deed when  it  arrives  to  this  we  shoulil 
not  term  it  a  passion  but  a  malady,  and 
in  our  opinion  the  narrow-hearted  pa- 
tient should  be  prudently  separated 
from  society,  and  treated  as  one  la- 
bouring under  an  incurable  species  of 
monomania. 

During  the  few  days  that  interven- 
ed between  our  hcros  birth  and  his 
christening,  Fardorougha*s  mind  was 
engaged  in  forming  some  fixed  prin- 
ciple by  which  to  guide  his  heart  in 
the  conflict  that  still  went  on  between 
avarice  and  aflcction.  lu  this  tank  he 
imagined  that  the  father  predominated 
over  the  miser  almost  without  a  strug- 
gle, whereas,  the  fact  was,  that  the 
subtle  passion,  ever  more  ingenious 
than  the  simple  one,  changed  its  exter- 
nal character,  and  came  out  in  the 
shape  of  affectionate  forecast  and  pro- 
vident regard  for  the  wants  and  pros- 
pects of  his  child.  This  gross  decep- 
tion of  his  own  heart  he  felt  as  a  re- 
lief, for,  though  smitten  with  the  world, 
it  did  not  escape  him  that  the  birth 
of  his  little  one,  all  its  circumstances 
considered,  ought  to  have  caused  him 
to  feel  an  enjoyment  unalloyed  by 
the  care  and  regret  which  checked  his 
sym})utliies  as  a  parent.  Neither  was 
conscience  itself  altogether  ailent,  uor 
the  blunt  remonstrances  of  his  servants 
wholly  without  effect.  Nay,  so  com- 
l>letoly  was  his  judgment  over-reached 
that  he  himself  atiributcd  this'anoma- 
Ions  state  of  feeling  to  a  virtuous 
effort  of  Christian  duty,  and  looked 
upon  the  eneroachmenls  which  a  He- 
sire  of  saving  wealth  hafi  made  on  his 
heart  as  a  manifest  proof  of  much  im- 
rental  aitaehment.  He  consequently 
lovcij  his  wealth  through  the  uieiliuui 
of  his  son,  and  laid  it  down  a^  a 
fixed  principle  that  every  act  of  p;tr5i. 
mony  on  his   part  was  uiercly  one  of 
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prudence,  and  hod  the  love  of  a  futhcr 

'  ind  iin  affectionate   considcTation   for 

hh  child*i*  future  welfare  to  jUBlifv  it* 

The  first  striking-  instance  of  this 
tlose  sind  gripini^  spirit  appeared  upon 
in  occasion vvhiuh  seldom  mils  to^jpon* 
Ireland  ut  least,  all  tlie  warm  and 
renerous  impulses  of  our  natur<^  When 
ih  «ife  deemed  h  necessary  to  nwke 
ho^e  hospitable  preparation?,  for  their 
Child's  christening  whieh  are  ^o  U!^ULll 
piitliecounirv,  he  treated  her  intention 
pf  ccmiplying  with  this  idd  eustom  as  a 
direct  proof  of  unju&tiHobie  folly  and 
extravugauee — nay,  his  rcmonstranct 
[With  her  exhibited  such  rcmaikable 
^ood  sense  and  prudence^  that  it  was  a 
ttattcr  of  extreme  difficulty  to  contro- 
vert it.  or  to  perceive  that  it  originated 
froui  any  other  motive  ihun  a  strong 
DiPrest  in  the  true  welfare  of  their 
bltd. 
*  Will  our  wasting^  meat  and  money, 
in'  for  that  malthur  health  and  time 
5n  his  christeuin',  aillier  give  him 
nore  health  or  make  us  love  him  bet- 
ber?  lt*s  not  the  first  iiine,  Honora» 
bat  I've  heard  yourself  make  little  of 
'nome  of  our  nubours  for  goin'  beyant 
their  ability  in  gitlin*up  big  christenins, 
~)oni  be  foolish  now  thin  when  it  comes 
»  your  own  turn.'' 

The  w  ife  took  the  babe  up,  and  after 
having  gated  affectionately  tm  its  inno- 
cent features,  replied  to  him  in  a  voice 
of  tenderness  and  reproof — 

"  God  knows,  Fardorou;iba,  an'  if  I 

)tici  wid  foily  as  you  call  it  in  tjettin' 

eady  his  christeninV  surely,  surely  you 

ughtn't  to  blame  the  mother  for  that — 

ittle  I  thoug:ht,  acushta  oge,  that  your 

pwn  father 'ud  begrudge  you  as  good  a 

phristenin'  as  is  put  over  any  other  na- 

'  Dur's  child,     Tm  afraid,  Fardoroagha* 

he^s  not  us  much  in  your   heart  as  he 

fought  to  be.'* 

**  It*8  a  bad  proof  of  tove  for  him,  Ho- 
rjiora»  to  put  to  the  bad  what  may  an* 
rould  besarviceableto  him  hercakher. 
Ifou  only  think  for  the  present^  but  I 
mnt  forget  that  he's  to  be  settled  in  the 
irorld,  an'  you  know  yourself  what  poor 
\  we  have  of  doiu'  that,  an'  that 
>  begin  to  be  extravagant  an*  waste- 
ill  beka^^e  God  has  sent  him,  wc  may 
eg  wid  him  afoce  long." 
•♦  There's  no  danger  of  us  beggJn'  wid 
him.  No,*'  she  continued,  the  pride  of 
he  mother  having  been  touched,  "  my 
)(iy  will  never  b«g — no  avournecn— 
roil  nevLT  will — nor  shame  or  disgrace 
Jrilt  never  come  upon  him  aither«  Have 
fou  no  trust  in  God,  Fardoroogha  f*' 


"  God  never  lielps  them  that  neglect 
themselves,  Honora.'* 

"  But  if  it  was  p Using  lo  hia  will  to 
remove  him  from  us,  would  you  ever 
forgive  yourself  not  lettlu'  him  have 
a  cbristenin'  like  another  ehitd  ?'*  re^ 
joined  the    per?evering  mulher, 

^'  The  prie.*t,"  replied  the  goofl  man, 
"  will  do  as  much  tor  the  poor  child  as 
the  rich— there*8  but  one  Sitcrament  for 
botti — anything  else  is  waste,  as  1  ,«uid| 
an'  1  wont  give  in  to  it.  You  dont 
consldher  that  your  way  of  iTnd  spend 
as  much  in  one  ddy  as 'ud  clothe  htm 
two  ur  three  years." 

*'  May  I  never  sin  this  day,  Fardo* 
rougha,  but  one  'ud  think  youVe  tired 
of  him  already.  By  not  givirf  in  to 
what's  dacent  you  know  you1l  only 
fret  ine— ^  thing  that  no  man  wid  half 
a  heart  'ud  do  to  any  woman  sopportin' 
a  habby  as  1  am. — a  frettrd  nur:4e 
makes  a  child  sick,  as  Molly  Moan 
tould  you  before  she  went,  so  that 
it*s  not  on  my  own  account  Fm  spakin', 
but  on  his — poor  weeny  pel— tlie  Lord 
love  him  I  Look  at  his  mnoceut  purly 
little  face,  an'  how  can  you  have  the 
heart.  Fardorougha  ?  Come  nvourneen 
^^^ive  way  to  me  this  wanst — throlh 
if  you  do,  you1l  see  how  Til  nurse 
him — an  what  a  darlin  lump  o*  sugar 
ril  have  him  for  you  in  no  time !" 

He  paused  a  little  at  this  delicate 
and  aftecting  appeal  of  the  mother,  but 
except  by  a  *juick  glance  that  passed 
from  her  lo  their  child,  it  was  imposs^ible 
to  say  whether  or  not  it  made  any  im- 
pression on  his  heart,  or  in  the  sligliteat 
degree  changed  Ids  resolution. 

•*  Well,  well,**  said  he,  "  let  nic  alone 
novv — I'll  think  of  it — I'll  turn  it  over 
an'  see  what's  best  to  be  done  ;  do  yon 
the  same,  Honora,  an'  may  be  your 
own  sinse  will  bring  you  to  my  siJe  of 
the  ipieslion  at  last." 

The  next  day,  his  wife  renewed  the 
subject  with  unabated  anxiety,  but 
instead  of  expressing  any  change  in 
her  favour,  F'aniorougha  declined 
even  to  enter  into  it  at  all.  An  evasive 
reply  was  all  she  could  extort  from 
him,  with  an  assurance  that  he  would 
in  a  day  or  two  connnunicate  the  reso- 
lution to  which  he  had  finally  come. 
She  perceived  at  once,  that  the  case 
was  hopeless,  and  after  one  last  inef- 
fectual attempt  to  bring  him  round, 
¥^he  felt  herself  forced  to  abandon  it. 
Tlie  chihl,  theTcfore,  much  to  the  mo- 
ther's mortifiealion,  was  baptized  with- 
out a  christening,  unless  the  mere  pre- 
sence of  the  godfather  and  godmotncr, 
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in   addUion    to     Fardorougha's    own 
fttiiidy,  could  be  said  to  constitute  one. 

0<ir  readers,  (»erbiip5,  arc  nut  aware 
Ihiit  a  cause  of  dee[i  anxiety  hitherto 
uriijoticed  by  cis,  o[ierdted  vvkli  liiteiit 
power  ujion  Fiirdorouglia's  heaU,  But 
su  sLnuig'  in  Irelaud  is  the  Ije.iiitiruL 
«u|ierslltiori — if  it  cait  with  truth  be 
termed  so — tliut  ehildreti  are  a  blesairig, 
only  wiien  received  as  siieb,  that  even 
t!n>nirh  supporred  by  ihc  hurdest  and 
moat  shameless  of  all  viecs— avarice, 
Fiirdoruugha  had  not  nerve  to  avow 
this  most  uii natural  souree  of  bis  clis- 
tresi?.  Tire  ikfi,  however,  was  that  to 
a  mind  no  coaetiiuted,  tiiea[)prehension 
of  a  laTije  ikmily^  was  in  itself  ii  con- 
sideration, which  he  thon^ht  mi;^ht  at 
a  future  period  of  their  live?,  reduce 
both  him  and  ins  to  starvation  and 
death*  Our  readers  may  remember 
Noghcr  M*Corm!ck's  rebuke  to  him, 
vhen  he  heard  Fardursmgha  allude  to 
this,  and  bo  accessible  was  he  Mf«  to 
i  the  feelin!^,  that  on  fniLling'  \m  heart  at 
variance  with  it,  he  absulutidy  admitted 
Ins  error,  and  prayed  to  God  that  he 
might  be  cuabled  to  overcome  it. 
It  was  therefore  on  the  day  rd^er  the 
baptism  of  ynuii»^  C«>nuor,  for  so  had 
the  child  been  called  after  his  paternal 
pTandlkihcr,  that  as  a  JTistification  far 
his  own  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the 
chrUtenin^,  he  disclosed  to  Iiis  wife 
yehh  much  reluctance  and  embarrass- 
ment,  this  undtvul^ed  source  of  his 
fears  tor  the  fnture,  allegiti;?  it  as  a  just 
I  argument  for  hh  declining  to  he  guided 
by  her  opinion. 

The    indij^nant   sympathies    of  the 

mother  abashed,  on  this  nccaainn,  the 

niisfr^rable  and   calcnJatiug  impiety   uf 

\  the  hnsband — ^her  reproches  were  open 

I  and  uushr inking^,  :^iid   her  moral  sense 

of  his  conduct  just  and  beantilnl. 

"  FarduTou^^ia,**  said  slie,  "  1  thought 

i  up  to  this  time — to  tliis  day,  that  there 

k  was   nothing  in    your    heart    but   too 

I  much  of  the  world — but  no^v  I'm  afctird 

[if   God  ha,*n*t   sed  it,  that  the  devil 

I  ]ii  ms  e  IPs  t  here.     Yotf  re  fret  t  in  lb  r  frai  d 

I  of  a  family,  but  ha*  God  scut  us  any 

[but  this  one  yit  ?     No — an  1  woufdVit 

I  be  surprised,  if  the    Almighty  wontd 

punish  your  guilty  heart,  by  making 

ihc  child  he  gave  you,  a  cnrse,  instead 

of  a  blessin'^ — I  think  as  it  is,  be  has 

brought  little  pleasure  to  ycni  for  so 

far,  and  if  your  heart  hardens  as   he 

grows  up,  it's  mo  re  unhappy  you'll  get 

every  day  yon  live." 

"  That*s  very  fine  talk,  Honora,  but 
to  people  in  our  eoudilion,  I  cant  sec 
any  very  great  blcssiu*  hi  a  kouscful  of 


child  re*  If  we're  able  to  provide  for 
this  one,  we*ll  have  rason  to  be  thank- 
ful widout  wishin"  for  njore." 

**  It's  my  opinion.  Fdrdorotigha.  you 
donf  love  the  child."* 

*'  Change  that  opinion  then,  Honora, 
I  do  love  the  child — but  there's  no 
needcessity  for  blowin*  it  about  to  ever? 
one  I  meet.  If  I  didn't  love  him,  A 
wooldiVt  feel  as  1  do  about  ul)  the 
hardships  that  may  be  belbre  \utn* 
Think  oF  what  a  bad  sason,  or  a  failure 
of  the  craps,  might  bring  us  all  to* 
God  grant  that  we  mayn't  come  to  the 
bag  and  staff  before  he's  settled  in  ihe 
world  at  all,  poor  thing/' 

"  Oh  very  well,  l^'ardorongha,  you 
may  make  yourself  as  unhappy  as  you 
like  ;  for  me,  Ml  put  my  trust  in  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  for  my  child. 
If  you  can  trust  in  any  one  better  than 
God  do  so. 

"  Honora,  there's  no  use  in  this  talk — 
it  11  do  nothing  aither  for  him  or  us— 
besides,  I  have  no  more  time  to  did- 
coorse  about  it." 

He  then  left  her,  but  as  she  viewed 
hiss  dark  inflexible  features  ere  he  went, 
an  oppressive  sense  of  something  not 
far  removed  from  aftliction,  weighed 
her  down.  The  child  had  been  asleep 
in  her  arms  during  the  foregoing  dia- 
logue, and  after  his  father  had  departed, 
she  placed  him  in  the  cradle^  and 
throwing  the  corner  of  her  blue  aprtm 
over  her  shoulder,  she  rocked  him  into 
a  sounder  sleep,  swaying  herself  at 
the  same  time  to  and  fro,  with  thai 
inward  sorrow,  of  which  among  the 
lower  classes  of  Irish  females,  this 
motion  is  uniformly  exprcesive. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that  as  the  early  graces  of  chitdhoml 
gradually  expanded  (as  they  did)  into 
mnre  than  ordinary  beauty,  the  av«\nee 
of  the  father  was  not  occixsionally  en* 
countered  iu  its  progress  by  sudden 
gushes  of  love  for  his  son.  It  wa§ 
impossible  for  any  parent,  no  matter  how 
strongly  the  hideous  idol  of  mamniou 
might  sway  his  heart,  to  look  u|>on  a 
creature  so  lair  and  beautiful,  without 
being  frtiquently  touched  into  some- 
thing Hkc  affection.  The  fact  was,  that 
a*  the  child  advanced  towards  yoiithf 
the  two  principles  we  arc  describing 
nearly  kept  pace  one  witli  ihe  other. 
That  the  bad  and  formidable  pa*4ioa 
made  rapid  strides,  must  be  admitted, 
but  that  it  engrossed  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  father,  is  nut  true.  The  ratfll 
and  gentle  character  of  the  boy — his 
affect iotjale  disposition,  and  the  cjt- 
iraordlnary  advantages  of  bis  person^ 
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could  not  fail  sometimeft,  to  surprize 
his  fiither  into  sudden  bursts  of  affec- 
tion. But  these,  when  they  occurred', 
where  looked  upon  by  Fardorougha, 
as  so  many  proofs  that  he  still  enter- 
tained for  the  boy  love  sufficient  to 
justify  a  more  intense  desire  of  accu- 
mulating wealth  for  his  sake.  Indeed, 
ere  the  lad  had  numbered  thirteen 
summers,  Fafdorougha's  character  as 
a  miser  had  not  only  gone  far  abroad 
through  the  neighbourhood,  but  was 
felt  by  the  members  of  his  own  family, 
with  almost  merciless  severity.  From 
habits  of  honesty,  and  a  decent  sense 
of  independence,  he  was  now  degraded 
to  rapacity  and  meanness ;  what  had 
been  prudence,  by  degrees  degenerated 
into  canning  ;  and  he  who  when  com- 
mencing life,  was  looked  upon  only  as 
a  saving  man,  had  now  become  notori- 
ous for  extortion  and  usury. 

A  character  such  as  this,  among  a 

f>eople  of  generous  and  lively  feelin? 
ike  the  Irish,  is  in  every  state  of  11^ 
the  object  of  intense  and  undisguised 
abhorrence.  It  was  with  difficulty,  he 
could  succeed  in  engaging  servants, 
either  for  domestic  or  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  perhaps,  no  consideration, 
except  the  general  kindness  which  was 
felt  for  bis  wife  and  son,  would  have 
induced  any  person  whatsoever  to 
enter  into  his  employment.  Honora 
and  Connor,  did  what  in  them  lay  to 
make  the  dependents  of  the  family 
experteoce  as  little  of  Fardorougha's 
gnpiug  tyranny  as  possible.  Yet  with 
all  their  kind-hearted  ingenuity  and 
secret  bounty,  they  were  scarcely  able 
to  render  their  situation  barely  tolerable. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  lan- 
guage, no  matter  what  pen  might  wield 
It,  capable  of  pourtraying  the  love 
which  Honora  O'Donovan  bore  to  her 
gentle,  her  beautiful,  and  her  only  son. 
Ah !  there,  in  that  last  epithet,  lay  the 
chafm  which  wrapped  her  soul  in  him, 
and  in  all  that  related  to  his  welfare. 
The  moment  she  saw  that  it  was  not 
the  will  of  God  to  bless  them  with 
other  offspring,  her  heart  gathered 
about  him  with  a  jealous  tenderness, 
trhich  trembled  into  agony  at  the  idea 
of  his  loss. 

Her  love  for  him,  then  multiplied 
itself  into  many  hues,  for  he  was  in 
truth  the  prism,  on  which  when  it  fell, 
all  the  varied  beauty  of  its  colours, 
became  visible.  Her  heart  gave  not 
forth  the  music  of  a  single  instrument, 
but  breathed  the  concord  of  sweet 
sounds,  as  heard  from  the  blended  me- 
lody   of  many.      Fearfully    different 


from  this  were  the  feelings  of  Fardo- 
rougha, on  finding  that  he  was  to  be 
the  first  and  the  last  vouchsafed  to  their 
union.  A  single  regret,  however, 
scarcely  felt,  touched  even  him,  when 
he  reflected  that  if  Connor  were  to 
be  removed  from  them,  their  hearth 
must  become  desolate.  But  then  came 
the  fictitious  conscience,  with  its  ne- 
farious calculations,  to  prove  that  in 
their  present  circumstances,  the  dispen- 
sation which  withheld  others  was  a 
blessing  to  him  that  was  given.  Even 
Connor  himself,  argued  the  miser, 
will  be  the  gainer  by  it,  for  what  would 
my  five  loaves  and  three  fishes  be  among 
so  many.  The  pleasure,  however,  that 
is  derived  from  the  violation  of  natural 
affection,  is  never  either  full  or  satis- 
factory. The  gratification  felt  by  Far- 
dorougha, upon  reflecting  that  no 
further  addition  was  to  be  made  to  their 
family,  resembled  that  which  a  hungry 
man  feels  who  dreams  he  is  partaking 
of  a  luxurious  banquet.  Avarice,  it  is 
true,  like  fancy,  was  gratified,  but  the 
enjoyment,  though  rich  to  that  parti- 
cular passion,  lefl  behind  it  a  sense  of 
unconscious  remorse,  which  gnawed  his 
heart  with  a  slow  and  heavy  pain,  that 
operated  like  a  smothered  fire,  wast- 
ing what  it  preys  upon,  in  secrecy 
and  darkness.  In  plainer  terms,  he 
was  not  happy,  but  so  absorbed  in  the 
ruling  passion — ^the  pursuit  of  wealth, 
that  he  felt  afraid  to  analyze  his  anxiety, 
or  trace  to  its  true  source  the  cause  of 
his  own  misery. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  boy  grew  up 
the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  parish, 
idolized  by  his  mother,  and  beloved  by 
all  that  knew  him.  Limited  and  scanty 
was  the  education  which  his  father 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  bestow 
upon  him  ;  but  there  was  nothing  that 
could  deprive  him  of  his  natural  good 
sense,  nor  of  the  affections  which  his 
mother*s  love  had  drawn  out  and  cul- 
tivated. One  thing  was  remarkable  in 
him,  which  we  mention  with  reluctance, 
as  it  places  his  father*s  character  in  a 
frightful  point  uf  view  ;  it  is  this,  that 
his  love  for  that  father,  was  such  as  is 
rarely  witnessed,  even  in  the  purest 
and  most  affectionate  circles  of  domes- 
tic life.  But  let  not  our  readers  infer 
either  from  what  we  have  written,  or 
from  any  thing  we  may  write,  that 
Fardorougha  hated  this  lovely  and 
delightful  boy  ;  on  the  contrary,  earth 
contained  not  an  object,  except  his 
money,  which  he  loved  so  welL  His 
affection  for  him,  however,  was  only 
such  as  could  proceed  from  the  dregs 
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of  a  defiled  and  perverted  heart.  This 
is  not  E^yin^  much,  but  it  is  sayings  alL 
What  in  him  was  parental  altticlnneut, 
would  in  anuiher  man»  to  &u('h  a  son, 
he  urifeermgarid  detestiihle  intiiiFerLMice. 
His  heart  sank  on  contenijjlaling  the 
putance  he  allowed  for  Cumior's  edu- 
cation ;  and  no  remonslrunee  cmild 
prevkiil  on  him  to  clothe  the  boy  with 
common  decency.  Pocket-rnoney  was 
out  of  the  qtn  stion,  as  were  all  those 
coneidttLite  indulgences  to  youth,  that 
blunt  when  timely  atiordc-d,  the  edge 
of  eddy  anxiety  to  know  those  amuse- 
ments  of  hFe,  which  it'  not  iunt^ceutly 
gratiHed  before  pas^ion  gets  strong",  are 
apt  to  prodncc  at  a  later  period,  that 
^iddy  hitoxic'dtion,  which  has  been  the 
destruction  of  thousiinds.  When  Con- 
nor, however  grew  up,  and  began  to 
think  for  himst-'lf,  he  could  not  help 
feeling,  llut  from  it  man  so  absolutely 
devoted  to  wealth  as  Ids  father  was, 
to  receive  even  the  slenderest  proof  of 
affection,  wu5  in  this  case  no  common 
manifestalion  of  the  atlaehnn:^nt  he 
bore  him.  There  was  still  a  Idg-her 
end  nobler  motive.  He  could  not  close 
his  cars  to  the  character  whicli  Iiad 
g^one  abroad  of  his  father*  and  from 
that  iirincijile  of  generosity,  which  in- 
duces a  man,  even  when  ignorant  of 
the  quarrel,  lo  take  the  weaker  side, 
he  fotight  his  battles,  until  in  the  end, 
he  began  to  believe  them  jn?t.  But 
the  most  obvious  cause  of  ihe  son's 
attachment  we  have  not  mentioned, 
and  it  is  tiseless  to  travel  into  vain  dis- 
quisilions,  Ibr  thut  truth  which  mwy  be 
found  in  the  instinctive  impulse*  of 
nature.  He  was  Connor'a  father, 
and  though  penurious  in  every  thing 
that  regarded  even  his  sons  common 
condbrt,  he  had  never  uttered  a  harsh 
word  to  him  during  his  life»  or  denied 
him  any  gratiti cation  which  could  he 
had  VI  i  t  h  o  u  t  m  o  ney^  N  ay ,  a  k  i  nd  w or d , 
or  A  kind  K:lance,  from  Fardomuglia, 
fired  I  he  sou  s  resentment  against  the 
world  which  traduced  him  ;  for  how 
could  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  habi- 
tual defence  made  by  him,  when  ar- 
rnigned  for  his  penury,  was  an  anxiety 
lo  provide  for  the  future  welfare  and 
independence  of  his  son. 

Many  chftfacters  in  life,  appear  ditli- 
cuk  lo  be  understood,  but  if  those  who 
vrish  to  analyze  them  only  consulted 
human  nature,  instead  of  rushinjf  into 
farfetched  theories,  and  traced  with 
patience  the  clfect  which  intereM,  m 
habit,  or  inclination  is  apt  to  produce 
on  men  of  a  peculiar  temperament, 
when  placed  in  certain  silualions,  there 


would  be  much  less  dilHridty  in  Avmd- 
ing  those  preposterous  ejihibitions  which 
run  into  caricature,  or  outrage  the 
wildest  combinations  that  e^ti  W 
formed  from  the  common  eleoLents  of 
humanity. 

Having  said  thos  much,  we  irtll  beg 
our  readers  to  suppose  that  yoyn^ 
Connor  is  now  twentv-two  yeitrs  of 
age,  and  request  them  besides,  to  pre- 
pare  for  the  gloom  which  is  tibout  to 
overshadow  our  story* 

We  have  already  stated  that  Far- 
dorougha  was  not  only  an  extortioner 
but  a  usurer.  Now,  as  some  tif  our 
readers  may  be  surprised  that  a  man  m 
his  stJition  of  life  could  |»racttse  asufv 
or  even  extortion  to  any  considcrdbfc 
extentj  we  feel  it  neci*isary  lo  inform 
them  thut  there  exists  among  Iri«h 
farmers  a  class  of  men  who  stand,  with 
respect  to  the  surrounding  poor  and 
improvident,  in  a  position  precisely 
anah)gons  to  that  which  is  occupied  by 
a  Jew  or  money -lender  among  those 
in  the  higher  classes  who  borrow,  and 
are  extravagant  upon  a  larger  scale. 
If,  for  insitance,  a  struggling  small  far- 
mer have  to  do  with  a  needy  landlord 
or  an  unfeermg  agent,  who  threatens  to 
seize  or  eject  if  the  rent  be  not  paid  to 
the  da}',  perhaps  this  small  farmer  Is 
forced  to  borrow  from  one  of  those 
rustic  Jews  the  full  amount  of  the  gale  ; 
for  this  he  gives  hitn  at  a  valuation» 
dictated  by  the  lenders  avarice  and 
his  own  distress,  the  oats,  or  potiitocj, 
or  hay,  which  he  is  not  able  to  dispone 
of  in  sufficient  time  to  meet  the  demund 
that  is  upon  him.  This  properly,  the 
miser  tlraws  home,  and  slacks  or  houses 
it  until  the  markets  arc  high,  when  he 
disposes  of  it  kit  a  price  which  often  se- 
cures for  him  a  profit  amounting  to 
one-third,  and  occasionally  onu-half 
above  the  sum  lent,  upon  which  in  ihe 
meantime,  interest  is  accumulating. 
For  instance,  if  the  accommodatiou  be 
twenty  pounds,  property  to  that  amouut 
at  a  ruinous  valuation  is  brought  home 
by  the  acconnnodator.  This  (Mfthnjts 
sells  for  thirty,  thirty-five,  or  fi>rty 
pounds,  so  that  deducting  the  htbourof 
prf^pitring  it  for  market,  there  b  a  gain 
of  fifly,  seventy- five,  or  an  hundred  per 
cent,  oesiiles,  probably,  ten  per  cent. 
interest,  which  is  Hltogcther  distinct 
from  the  former.  This  class  of  per- 
fions  will  altjo  take  a  joint  bond  or 
joint  protnissory  note,  or,  in  fact  iinf 
collateral  security  they  know  to  be 
valid,  and  if  the  contract  be  not  ful- 
filled, they  immediately  pounce  upon 
the  guarantee.     They  will,  la  fact*  as 
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a  mark  of  ibeir  ftnxiety  to  assist  a 
neighbour  in  dlstrpsd,  receive  a  pig 
from  a  widow,  or  a  cow  from  a  strug^g^liii^ 
small  farmer,  at  thirty  or  forty  pnr 
cent,  beneath  its  valuer  ^"d  clalcD  the 
merit  of  being^a  frientl  into  the  bai^io. 
Such  men  are  bitter  enemies  to  paper 
money,  especidlly  to  nntes  isi^tjeti  by 
private  bankers,  which  they  never  take 
in  payment.  It  is  anmsiii^,  if  w  pcr- 
fon  could  furget  the  distress  which  oc- 
casions the  scene,  tci  obs^Tve  one  of 
these  men  producing  an  o!d  stocking-^ 
or  a  long  black  leathern  purse — or  a 
caff-fikiti  pocket-book  with  the  hair  on, 
and  couiiiiu'r  down,  as  if  he  gave  out 
hi*  heart's  blood  drop  by  drop,  the  spe- 
cific sum,  uttering  at  the  same  time,  a 
most  kitful)rious  history  of  his  own  po- 
verty, and  assuring  the  poor  wretch  he 
is  fleecing-,  that  if  he  (the  miser)  gives 
way  to  his  good  nature,  he  must  ulti- 
mately become  the  victim  of  his  own 
benevolence.  In  no  caae,  however,  do 
they  ever  put  more  in  the  parse  or 
stocking  tbao  is  ju-it  then  wanted,  arid 
lOtneiimes  they  wdl  be  short  a  guinea 
or  ten  shillings,  which  they  borrow 
rrotn  a  neighbour,  or  remit  lo  the  un- 
fortunatp  dupe  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  This  they  do  in  order  to  en- 
hance the  obligation,  and  give  a  dis- 
tinct proof  of  their  poverty.  Let  not, 
therefore,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Mino' 

net,  nor  our  P s  and  our  M s 

nearer  home,  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
they  engross  the  spirit  of  ra|)acity  and 
eilorl  ion  to  themselves.  To  the  credit  of 
the  cl«ss,  however,  to  which  they  belongs 
stir^  ■  arc  notso  numerous  as  for- 

\iu  >  the  Btilf  greater  hf^Jiour  of 

tht  j.v.is.ii.Lry belt suid,lhe devil  hisnself 
W  not  hated  with  half  the  detestation 
which  is  borne  them.  In  order  thiit 
the  reader  may  understand  our  motive 
fnr  introducing  such  a  dLseriptirm  as 
thjtt  we  have  now  given,  it  will  be  ne- 
ccftsary  for  us  to  request  tiim  to  ac- 
company a  stoat  wclUet  3^ounij  mun, 
iiiioaed  Bnrtle  Flanagan,  along  a  trreen 
dttieh,  which,  planted  with  osier?,  leads 
td  0  small  meadow  belonging  to  Far- 
dohjugha  Douovjin.  In  this  meadow, 
his  son  Connor  is  now  inakiiti^hiiy,und 
on  seeing  Flanagan  approach,  he  rests 
upon  the  lop  of  bis  rake,  and  exclaims 
tn  a  soliloquy  : — 

**  God  help  you  and  yours,  Bartle — 
if  U  «ra*  in  my  power,  1  take  God  to 
w^ncMS,  Vi\  mAc  up  wid  a  willin* 
heart,  for  all  the  hiirdship  and  mis- 
ffirtiific  my  fiither  brought  upon  you 
all." 

He  then  resumed  hil  labour,  in  order 
VuL.   IX. 


that  the  meeting  between  him  and 
Bartle  might  take  place  with  less  em- 
barrassment, for  he  saw  at  once  that  the 
former  was  about  to  speak  to  him. 

**  Esn*t  tlie  weather  too  hot,  Connor, 
to  work  bartiheaded.  I  think  you 
ought  to  keep  on  your  bat. 

'*  Bartle,  how  are  you— off*  or  on,  it's 
the  same  thing  ;  hat  or  no  hat»  il^s 
broihu^  weather,  the  Lord  be  praised  j 
what  news,  Bartle  ?** 

'*  Not  much,  Connor,  but  what  you 
know^^  family  that  was  strugglin*  but 
honest,  brought  to  dis^olation.  VVeVc 
broken  up ;  my  father  and  mothcr*a 
both  liviu'  in  a  cabin  they  tuck  from 
Billy  NuUby  ;  Mary  and  Alick'a  gone 
to  sarvice,  an'  myseffs  just  on  my  way 
to  hire  wid  the  last  man  I  ought  to  go 
to— your  lather,  that  is,  supposin'  we 
can  agree.*" 

**  As  heaven*s  above  me,  Bartle, 
there*s  not  a  man  in  the  county  this 
day  sorrier  for  what  has  ha|ipeiied  than 
mviclf.  But  the  truth  is,  that  wlien  my 
father  lieiird  of  Tom  Ore  ban,  that  was 
your  security,  bavin*  gone  to  Auicrica, 
he  thought  every  dny  a  mtmlh  till  the 
note  Wins  due.  My  mother  an'  I  did 
all  we  could,  but  you  know  his  tem- 
per ^  'twas  no  use.  God  know^,  as  1 
said  before,  I'm  heart  s«vrry  for  it." 

**  Every  one  knows,  Connor,  that  if 
your  mother  an'  you  had  your  vrxy  an' 
will,  your  father  wouldn't  be  slch  a 
screw  as  he  is.** 

'*  In  the  meantime,  don't  forget  that 
he  is  my  father,  Bartle,  an*  above  all 
things,  remirnber  that  Til  allow  no  man 
to  speak  dij^paraginly  of  hi  in  in  my 
presence." 

'•  I  believe  youll  allow,  Connor,  that 
he  was  a  scourge  an'  a  curse  to  tis,  au* 
that  none  of  us  ought  to  like  a  bune  ia 
his  skin." 

"  It  cotiurnt  be  expected  vou  would^ 
Bai tie,  but  you  must  grant,  after  all,  that 
he  was  only  recoverin'  Im  own.  Still, 
when  you  know  what  my  feeling  is 
upun  the  business^  1  dun't  ihiuk  it's 
generoua  in  you  to  bring  it  up  between 
us.** 

**  I  could  bear  his  barrishin*  ns  out 
of  liouse  an*  home,**  proceeded  the 
other,  '*  only  for  one  thought  that  stilt 
crapses  in  an  tne." 

*'  What  is  that,  Bartle  ? — God  knows 
I  can't  help  f^-elio'  for  yon,'*  he  atlded, 
smote  witn  the  desolation  which  his 
father  hud  brought  upon  (he  family. 

**  He  lent  us  forty  ryuuds,'*  |5T0- 
ceeded  the  young  mun  ;  **und  when  he 
fout)d  that  'I'oin  Grehan,  our  security, 
went  to  Auierjca,  be  came  down  upon 
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us  the  minute  the  note  was  dye,  catited 
all  we  had  at  half  price,  and  turned  ua 
to  starve  upon  the  world  ;  iJ0W»  1  could 
bear  th-u,  hut  there's  one  thin^ -" 

*•  Thais  twicr  ynu  spoke  about  that 
one  ikiu^,**  said  Couuor,  somewhat 
sljirply,  fur  he  felt  hurt  at  the  obetiuacy 
of  the  other,  in  continuing  a  sulyecl  so 
distressing  to  him;  "  buC*  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  milder  tone,  "  tt:ll  me» 
Bartle,  f«r  g-oodness*  sake»  what  it  is» 
ati'  let  us  put  an  end  to  the  dlscoorse* 
I'm  sure  it  most  be  unpleasant  to  both 
of  us." 

**  It  does'nt  pi^^uiry,"  replied  the 
jroniijj  man,  m  a  des^poudlng  v^dce — 
jt/if**  gone  ;  it's  all  over  wid  me  there  ; 
I'm  a  bef^gar — Vm  a  beggar." 

**  Bartle,"  said  Counor,  Liking  his 
hand,  *'  you're  too  nitieh  down-hearted, 
come  to  u»,  but  firM  go  to  my  fttther  ; 
I  know  youl!  liuil  it  hard  to  deal  with 
him.  ^fever  mind  that,  whatever  he 
offers  you,  close  wid  him,  un'  take  my 
word  for  it  that  my  mother  and  I  be- 
tween ua,  will  make  you  up  ducent 
Images  J  an*  surry  1  am  that  it's  come 
to  this  with  you.  poor  fellow  * 

Battle's  eheek  grew  pule  as  aislies  ; 
he  wrun|r  Connor's  huud  with  idl  his 
force,  and  Kxed  an  utishrinking  eye  on 
him  .IS  he  replied— 

**  Tiiank  you»  Connor,  now — but  I 
hope  ril  live  to  th:ink  you  hGiihcT  j/et, 
and  if  1  do*  VQU  need'nl  thank  tne  for 
isny  return  i  may  make  yon  or  yours. 
I  will  elo«e  wid  vour  father,  an  take 
whatsnmevcr  hc1l  ofler  me  ;  for  Con- 
nor*" and  he  wrung  bis  hand  again  ;— . 
"  Connor  O* Donovan  I  hav*nt  a  house 
or  home  tliis  day,  nor  a  place  under 
Ciod*3  cano[iy  where  to  lay  my  head, 
exee[kt  upm  the  damp  fioor  of  my  fa- 
ther's naked  cabin.  Think  of  that, 
Connor,  au'  think  if  I  can  forget  it  i 
BtUl,"  he  added,  "yrxril  see  Connor — 
Connor  i^ou*li  *ec  how  rUforgivt  U,^ 

**  It's  a  credit  to  yourself  to  spake  as 
you  do,**  readied  Connur  ;  **eull  thii 
way,  an'  let  rac  know  what*s  done,  an' 
I  hope,  Baltic,  you  an*  I  will  have 
some  pleasant  days  together," 

**  Ay,  atr  pleasant  nii^bts  too,  I 
hope,  replied  the  other  j  "  to  be  sure 
ril  call;  but  if  you  lake  ray  advice, 
you'd  ihi  a  hankerchy  nhout  your  head  : 
its  mad  hot,  an*  enough  to  give  one  a 
(iiver  birehc'ded. 

Havirna:  made  this  last  obpervation, 
he  leaped  aeroijs  a  small  drain  that 
bounded  the  mead^iw,  and  proceeded 
U|j  the  Holds  to  Farilorou|jihu*s  houi^e, 

Bartle  Flanagan  was  a  young  man, 
about  five  feet  six  in  height,  but  of  a 


remarkably  compact  and  athletic  form. 

His  eomplexton  was  dark,  but  hiseuun- 
tenance  optn,  and  his  features  well  set 
and  regular,  Inileed,  Ids  whole  ap- 
pearduee  might  be  termed  bland  aod 
prepossessing.  If  he  ever  appeared  to 
disadvantage  it  was  whibt  under  the 
influence  of  resentment,  during  which 
his  face  became  pale  as  death,  uay,  al- 
most livid,  and,  a*  his  brows  were 
Btron;^  and  black,  the  contrast  between 
them  and  his  complexion,  changed  tlie 
whole  expression  of  his  eounteuauce 
into  that  of  a  person  whose  enmity  a 
]>rudenl  man  would  avoid.  He  wa» 
not  quarrelsome,  however,  nor  subject 
to  any  impetuous  burets  of  paa.«ion ;— > 
his  resentments,  if  be  retained  any, 
were  either  dead  or  silent,  or  at  all 
events,  so  well  regulated  that  his  ac- 
quaintances looked  upon  him  as  a  young 
fellow  of  a  good-humoured  and  friendly 
diiipositiou.  It  is  true,  a  hint  had  gone 
abroad  that  on  one  or  two  occasions  he 
wa.^  found  deticient  in  courage,  but,  as 
the  circumstances  referred  to  wert? 
rather  unimportant,  his  conduct  by 
many  wus  attributed  rather  to  good 
sense  and  a  disinclination  to  quarrel  on 
frivolous  grounds,  than  to  positive 
cowardice.  Such  he  was,  and  such  he 
is,  now  that  he  hus  entered  upoo  the 
humble  dran>a  of  (iur  story. 

On  arriving  at  Fardorougha's  house, 
he  found  that  worthy  man  at  dinner, 
upon  a  cold  bone  i>f  bacon  and  pota- 
toes. He  had  only  a  few  mtnutfts  be* 
fore  returned  from  the  residence  of  the 
County  Treasurer,  with  whom  he  went 
to  lodge,  among  other  sums,  that  which 
was  60  iniquitously  wrung  from  thtt 
ruin  of  the  Flanagans.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  say  that  he  fek  in  any  degree 
embarrassed  on  looking  into  ihe  face 
of  one  whom  he  had  so  oppressively 
injured*  The  recovery  of  his  u runout 
delJts,  no  matter  how  merciless  the 
process,  he  couaidcrcd  only  as  an  act 
u  f  St  ri  ct  j  as  I  lee  to  b  i  m  s  el  f,  I'o  r  h  is  CO  a- 
Bcience  having  long  ago  outgrown  the 
perception  of  his  own  innutnanity, 
now  only  felt  eompouction  when  death 
or  liie  occasional  insolvency  of  a  se- 
curity tlefeated  his  rapacity. 

When  tSartle  entered,  Fardorougha 
and  he  surveyed  each  other  with  per- 
fect coolness  for  nearly  half  a  minute, 
during  which  time  neither  uttered  a 
word.  The  silence  was  first  broken  by 
Honora,  who  put  forward  a  chair,  and 
a>iked  Flan:igan  to  sit  down, 

**  Sit  dovvn,  liartle,"  said  she,  **  sit 
down,  bov  ;  an'  how  is  all  the  family  T 

***Dced.    can*t    complain,*    replied 
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Bartle,  "as  time  groes;  an'  how  are 
you,  Fardoroup'lia  ?  althnug^b  I  lu^ed'nt 
&x,  jou're  takiti*  care  of  number  one, 
any  how.'* 

"  Fm  nii<ldliti\  Bartle,  middlin' ;  as 
well  as  a  man  can  be  that  has  hU  heart 
broke  every  day  in  the  vfar  etrivin'  to 
come  bv  bis  own,  an'  can't  do  it  ;  but 
rm  a  foolt  an' ever  was — sarvhi'  others 
an'  mini  h"  my  self." 

••  Bartle,'*  said  Mrs.  Donovan,  **  are 
you  unwell^  dear  ;  you  look  as  pale  us 
death.  Let  me  get  you  a  drink  of 
fresh  milk." 

"If  he's  weak,**  said  Fardoroughai 
*•  an*  he  looks  weak,  a  driuk  of  fre^h 
wather  'ud  be  belther  for  him  ;  ever  an* 
always  a  drink  of  wather  for  a  weuk 
man,  or  a  weak  woman  aither ;  it  re- 
covers iliem  sooner  " 

**  Thank  you,  kindly,  M>s.  Dono- 
van, an*  l*m  oblaged  to  yon,  Fardo- 
rougha,  for  the  wather  ;  but  Fm  not  a 
bit  weak  ;  it's  only  the  heut  o'  I  he  day 
ail^  me — for  sure  enoyg^h  it's  broil  in' 
wcallicr.* 

***Deeditis,'*rc|»lifd  Honor,  "kilJin' 
weather  to  them  that  has  to  be  out 
uiidhf'r  ir.** 

•*  If  it  fi  good  for  nothjn  else,  it's  good 
for  the  hay-makiu',**  obiJerved  Fardo* 
rf>ugha. 

*•  Fin  toiild,  Misther  Donovan,'*  said 
Bartle,  •*  that  you  wnnt  a  sarviot  man  ; 
now,  if  you  do,  I  want  a  place,  an'  you 
see  Fm  comin'  to  you  to  look  for 
ene." 

••  Heavi^n  ftl>ove,  Bartlc,"  rxclnimetl 
Honor,***  what  do  you  mane  ?  is  it  one 
of  Dan  Flanagan's  sons  goin'  to  sar- 
Fice?* 

*•  Not  one,  but  all  o'  them."  replied 
file  other,  coolly »  "  an'  his  daughters, 
tiin,  Mrs.  Donovan  ;  but  ii*s  all  the  way 
«•  the  worhL  If  Misther  Donovan  '11 
hire  me,  Fll  thank  him," 

••  Don't  be  Misthcrin  rae,  B;irt!f  ; 
Mi^thtr  them  that  has  inaues  an*  aub- 
itance,**  returned  Donovan. 

**  Oh  God  forgiveyou,  F  irdorougha," 
rxclaimed  his  honest  and  humane  wife, 
**  God  forgive  you !  Battle,  from  my 
heart,  from  the  core  o'  my  liearl  I  pity 
you,  my  poor  boy.  An'  is  it  to  this 
Fardorougha  you've  brou^rht  them  y— 
Oh  Savour  o'  the  world  !" 

She  fixed  her  eyes^  upon  the  victim 
of  her  husband'^  ext>vrtion,  and  in  an 
instant  they  were  filled  with  tears, 

"What  did  1  do,*'  said  the  latter, 
*bul  strive  to  recover  my  own.  How 
could  I  afford  to  lose  lorty  [)ounds? 
An*  I  was  tould  for  sartin  that  your 
filth er  knew  Greban  was  goin'  to  Ame- 


riky  when  he  got  him  to  go  security. 
Whislit  Honor,  youVe  as  foolish  a  wo- 
man as  riE  this  day  ;  hav'nt  you  your 
sins  to  cry  for  ?"* 

**  God  knows  1  have,  Fardorougha, 
an*  more  than  my  own  to  cry  for." 

**  I  dar  say  you  did  hear  as  much," 
said  Barlle,  qniedy  refalyiiig  to  the  ob- 
servation of  Fardorougha  resjwecting 
his  father  ;  "  but  you  know  it's  a  folly 
to  talk  abont  spilt  milk.  If  you  want 
a  sarvint  Fll  hire  i  for,  as  1  suiil  a 
while  ugone,  /  want  a  place,  an'  except 
wid  you  1  dont  know  where  to  get 
one." 

'*  If  you  come  to  me,"  observed  the 
other,  "  you  must  go  to  your  duty,  an* 
obsarve  the  fast  days — but  not  the 
holydays." 

**  Sarvints  isn't  oblaged  to  obsarve 
them,*'  re]>lietl  Bartle. 

**But  1  always  put  it  in  the  bargain,** 
returned  the  other. 

"  As  to  that,"  said  Burtlct  "  J  dont 
much  mind  it.  Sure  it'll  be  for  the 
good  o*  my  sowl,  anv  way.  But,  what 
wages  will  you  be  givin'  T* 

**  Thirty  shillins  every  half-year;  — 
that's  three  ponndii, — sixty  shillins  a- 
year,  A  great  deal  o'  money. —  I'm 
sure  I  dnnna  wlicrc  it's  to  come  from/* 

ii  [^'g  veyy  ijule  lor  a  year's  hard 
labour,*'  replied  Bjirtle;  "but  little  as  it 
is,  Fardoroyghii,  owin'  to  whut  has 
happenetl  betwixt  us,  believe  me — an* 
you  matf  beticve  mc^ — Fiu  right  glad 
to  take  it." 

*•  Well,  hut  Bartle,  yon  know  there's 
fifteen  shilling  of  the  ould  arcoiuit  still 
due,  an*  yoo  most  allow  it  out  o'  your 
wa^res  ;  if  you  doni,  it's  no  bargain." 

Bartle  s  face  became  livid  \  but  he 
was  perfeclty  cool; — iTidecd  so  much 
so  that  he  smiled  at  this  last  condition 
of  Fardorougflia,  II  wai«  a  smile,  how- 
ever, at  once  so  ghastly,  dark,  and 
frightful,  that,  by  any  person  capable  of 
tracing  the  secret  workings  of  some 
deadly  |>assion  on  the  countenance,  its 
purport  could  not  have  hern  tnistaken. 

"God  knows,  Fardoroii*>hi4,  you 
might  let  thai  pass, — considher  that 
you*vc  been  hurd  enough  upon  us." 

*'  God  knows  I  say  the  same,"  ob- 
served Hnnor,  "  Is  it  the  last  drop  o' 
the  heart's  blood  you  want  to  s<^ueeze 
out,  Fkirdorongha  f" 

**  The  last  drop !  Whut  is  it  I  nit  ray 
ri^^ht?  Am  1  rt>bbin'  him  V  Isn't  it 
due?  Will  he,  or  can  he  deny //iik/ .^ 
An*  if  it's  due  isn't  it  hut  honest  in 
him  to  pay  it  ?  TheyVe  not  livin'  can 
say  1  ever  defrauded  ihem  of  a  penny. 
I  never  broke  a  bargain  {  an'  yet  you 
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open  (Ai  me.  Honor,  a«  if  I  was  a 
rugue  :  If  I  hadn't  ihat  boy  below  to 
provide  for,  un"  »(*ule  in  ihe  world, 
what  "lid  1  care  about  money  V  It's  for 
his  sake  1  look  uI'lIut  my  ii^-lit." 

'"111  allow  the  morn?y,"  said  Bartlo. 
**  I?4»rdoroo;<ha's  rii»ht;  it'*  due,  an  I'll 
pay  him — ay  wilM,  Fardorougba,  set- 
tle wid  you  to  the  liist  farden,  or  beyaiit 
it,  if  you  like." 

**  I  wouldn't  take  a  fiirdf^n  bey  ant  it» 
in  the  ^biipe  of  debt.  Tliem  that^s  de- 
cetit  enough  to  make  a  j  present — may, — 
for  that's  a  horse  of  another  colour,'* 

*♦  Wbf  n  will  I  coine  home  *r  en- 
fjuirf'd  Burtle. 

"  You  may  fitay  at  home,  now  that 
yonVe  here,"  said  the  other.  **  An'  in 
the  maive  time,  go  an*  help  Connor  to 
\itil  that  bay  iii  lap-ei>ck.*.  Anything 
yon  want  to  bring  nere  you  can  bring 
aflher  yonr  day's  work  to-night." 

'*  Did  yon  ate  yr>ur  dinner,  Bartle," 
laid  Honor ;  *•  bekase  if  you  didn't 
ril  get  yon  something." 

*^  It's  not  to  tbi-*  time  o'  day  he'd  be 
vidont  his  dinner,  I  suppose,  observed 
[his  in^w  master. 

"  You're  very  riffht,  Fardorongha" 
ijoiiied  Bartle ;   Fin  thankful  lo  yon, 
'flia'am,  I  did  ate  my  (iiimer." 

**  Web,  you'll  get  a  rake  in  the  i):iru, 
Bdrile"8aKl  his  masterj  "an' now  tramp 
blown  to  Connor,  an'  Til  see  how  youil 
handle  yourselves,  both  o*  you,  trom 
[tliis  till  nig-ht." 

B.irtle    :icconl5n^ly    prorcrded     to- 
wards the  meadow,  and    Fardorougha, 
J«s  was  his  cojitom,  throwing  his  great 
oat   b^osely  about  his  shuulders,  the 
Imrms  dangliug  on   each  side   of   hi  in, 
|J>rocfpded  to  auother  part  of  his  farm, 
I      Flanagan's  step,  on  hts  way  to  join 
[Connor,  was  slow  and  meditative.  The 
kindness  of  the  son  and  mother  toucb- 
ftd  him;  for  the  line  between  their  dia- 
[position  and    Fardort>ugha*s   was    too 
[  strong  and  clear  to  allow  the  slightest 
[tuspleion  of  their  participation  in  the 
[tpirtt  wliich  regulated   his  bfe.     The 
[lUther,  however,  had  just  declared  that 
[his  anxiety  to  aecumulate  money  arose 
[from  a  wish  to  settle  his  S'>n  indq)ou- 
Idently  in  life;  and   FUmigan  was  too 
Blightly  acquainted   with   human  cha- 
racter to  see  through  this  tiimsy  apo- 
logy  for  extortion.       He  took  it  for 
gr.fcnted  that  Fardorougba  spoke  truth, 
and  his  n'fsfdution  received  a  bias  from 
the    impression,    which,   however,  his 
better   n.dure  determined    to   subdue. 
In  this   niiecrtain    state    n\'    mind    he 
turncii    about   almost   instinciively,  to 
look    in   the  direction    which   Fardo- 


rougba had  taken,  and  a^  he  obsrrvrd 
his  diminutive  figure  creeping  alotnf 
with  his  great  coat  about  him,  he  fell 
tbiit  the  very  sight  of  the  umn  wW 
had  brokcTi  up  their  hearth  and  &ciit- 
lered  them  tni  tlic  world,  lillt?d  his 
benrt  with  n  deep  and  deadly  iinimo* 
sity  thai  oeeasioued  liim  to  |)Hnse  y^  « 
person  would  do  sv  bo  HmU  him^lf  un- 
expectedly upon  the  brink  of  u  |*r€- 
cipice, 

Connor,  on  seeing  him  enter  the 
meadow  with  the  rake,  knew  at  once 
that  the  terras  had  been  eonclnded  be- 
tween them;  and  the  excellent  youog 
man's  heart  was  deeply  moved  ^t  the 
destitution  which  fbicfcl  Flanutraii  to 
seek  lor  service  with  the  v«fry  indivi* 
dual  who  had  otx^a^ioned  it. 

**  I  see,  Bartle/*  said  h<v  "vou  have 
agreed,*' 

"  We  have,"  replied  Battle.  •*  But 
if  there  had  been  any  other  place  to 
be  got  in  the  ]rariah-J(an*  indeed  only 
Jbr  the  ^tatc  Fm  in) — I  wouldn*t  have 
hired  myself  to  him  for  nothing,  or  for 
next  to  niitbing,  a*  I  have  done." 

"  Why,  what  did  he  promise  ?" 

"Three  pounds  a  year,  an*  out  o* 
that  I'm  to  pay  him  iilleen  shtUins  that 
my  father  owes  hiuj  &iill." 

"  Close  eiiou^'h,  Buitle,  but  dont  be 
cast  down  ;  Fll  undertake  that  my 
motlter  an'  1  will  double  it, — an*  as  for 
the  tifteen  shilling  I'll  pay  them  out  o* 
my  own  j>ocket — ^wlun  l  get  money. 
I  needn't  tell  you  that  weVe  all  kept 
up4»n  the  tight  criK  and  that  tittle 
cash  goes  far  with  us i  for  all  that  well 
do  what  I  promiiif^,  go  us  it  may.'* 

"  It's  more  iUim  I  ought  to  expect* 
Connor;  but  yourself  and  your  m»o- 
thrT,  all  the  eounthry  would  put  iheir 
hands  undher  both  your  feets," 

"  1  would  give  a  great  dale,  Bartle, 
tbrtt  my  poor  father  had  a  little  of  the 
fGebii'  that*s  in  my  mother's  heart;  but 
it's  his  way,  Bartle,  an*  you  know  be*# 
uiy  father,  an'  has  been  kinder  to  me 
than  to  any  livin*  creature  on  this 
eartli,  I  never  got  a  harsh  word  fifom 
him  yet.  An'  if  he  kept  me  stinted  in 
many  things  that  (  wa«  entitled  to  as 
well  as  other  persons  like  me,  still, 
Bartle,  he  loves  me  an'  1  cant  but  feel 
great  artection  for  him,  luve  the  money 
as  he  may.*' 

This  was  spoken  with  much  sertouft-* 
ncss  oF  manner,  not  uti mingled  with 
sonic  what  of  regret,  if  not  uf  sorrcMi-. 
Uiirlk"  fixed  his  eye  upon  I  lie  line  faee 
of  hi«i  C''m[umi«kn,  with  a  look  in  which 
there  was  a  chaiaeter  of  conipa^ion. 
His  countenance,  however,  wbHc  he 
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IjfBzed  on  him,  tnjiintalucd   its  aaturiil 
icolour« — il  was  tiot  jjale.'* 

**  I  am  sorrj',  Connor,"  said  lie  slow- 
'  1  am  sorry  ibat  1  hired  wid  your 
ither." 

**  All*  I'm  gluJ  of  it "  replied  the 
tber  ;  **  why  should  yyti  be  sorry  Y* 

Bartle  uiade    no    answer   for  some 

lime,  but  looked  into  the  ground,  as  if 

be  bad  not  hcurd  him. 

**  Why  shouhl  you  be  sorry,  Bartle  Y* 

Nearly  a  minute  elapsed  before  his 

abstraction    was    broken*       **    Wbdt's 

bat  T  suid  he  at  leng^th  :  **  What  were 

(fou  dskirtg-  me  V" 

Vim  said  you  were  sorry?" 

'  Oh  uy  !"  returned  the  other,  iiiter- 

ptillg  him  i  "^but  I  didn't  mind  ulidt 

IBMyin' :  'twiis  ihliikin'  o'  aoirictlnir 

I  X  fhifi — of  home,  Bartie,  mi   what 

re're   brought  to  j  but  the  best  way's 

dhrop  yil  dbcoorae  about  that  for 

**\qvl\\  be  my  friend  if  you  do,"  said 
[Connor. 

"  I  wilt,  thpn,"  replied  Bartle  :  **  we'll 

l|Cliange  il.     Connori  were  you  ever  in 

Lire  ?" 

O'Donovan    turned    quickly   about, 

[ivid,    with    a   keen  gluuce   at    Bartle, 

repliedt 

W*by,  I  dani  know  :  I  believe   I 
night,  ouce  or  so." 

•'  /  aiiC  said  Flanagan  bitterly  ;   '*  / 
yjM,  Connor/* 

**  An*  Mr  bo's  the  happy  craturc*  will 
Ifuo  tell  ua  ?'' 

**  No."  returned  the  other ;  **  but  if 

here's  a  wish  ihiU  Fd  make  ag^ainst 

I'orst  enemy,  'twould   be,  that  he 

i  Jove  a  girl  above  bis  munes  i  ws 

Be  was  her  aquil,  or  even  near  ber 

[aquil,  that  he  might  l>e  brought*' 

i  he  paused,  but  immcdiditely  proceeded, 
'  Well,  no  matter  ;   1  am  indeed,  Coii- 
^nor." 

•*  An'  li  the  girl  fond  o*  ynu  T 
*•  I  doot  know  ;  my  mind  wtus  made 
«p  to  tell  her  ;  but  it's  past  that  now^  ; 
1  know  she's  wealthy  and  proud  both, 
i4]d  so  is  all  her  family/* 

"  How  do  you    know   she's    proud 
hen  you    never   put  the  subject  to 
fberr 

•*  Fro  not  say  in' she's  proud,  in  one 
wnsc  ;  wid  respect  to  herself^  1  btdieve, 
•he*  bumble  enough  ;  1  mane,  she 
doesn't  give  herself  raiiny  airs,  but  her 
people's  as  proud  as  the  very  sarra,  an' 
never  match  below  them  ;  stilly  if  I'd 
opportunities  of  bein'  often  in  ber 
company,  I'd  not  fear  to  try  it  to  a 
ivirect  tongiie  for  comin'  round  her/* 
*  Never  despair,  Bartle,"  said   Con^ 


nor  ;  "you  know  the  ould  proviTb.  *  a 
faint  heart  ;*  however,  set  til/  ihi-  purty 
crature  aside, -whoLver  she  is*  1  think 
if  we  dividetl  ourselvt^ — you  to  that 
Bide,  an'  me  to  thi^ — we'd  get  this  hay 
laj)|rd  in  half  the  time  j  or  do  you  take 
which  bide  you  plase/' 

"  Ii*s  a  bargain/*  said  Bartle  ;  "  I 
don't  cure  a  (rawneeti  :  I'll  stay  vihere 
I  am,  thin,  an*  do  you  go  bey  ant :  let 
us  hurrj\  too,  for,  if  I'm  not  mistaken, 
its  too  sultry  to  be  lung  wiihont  rain  ; 
the  sky,  too,  is  gettln'  dark/' 

*'  1  obsarved  as  much  myself/'  vaid 
Connor  ^  "an  that  was  whit  made  me 
s J  lake," 

Both  then  continued  their  bbour 
with  redoubled  energy,  nor  eeused  for 
»  moment  until  the  lask  was  t  xecutcd, 
and  the  businesi^  of  the  day  eiuitlmled. 

Flanagans  obaervaiion  Wii*  indeed 
correct,  as  to  the  ehuuLie  in  the  duy  and 
the  appearance  of  the  ttky*  From  the 
hour  of  five  o'ehiek  the  dt^ikness  gra- 
dually deepened,  until  a  dead  black 
shadow,  fearfully  Eitili  and  salemii, 
wrapped  the  whole  horizon.  Tlie  sun 
had  alto;j^etber  disapfie^red,and  nothing 
was  visible  in  llie  sky  but  one  unbroken 
ma<ia  of  darkufss,  unrelieved  even  by  a 
single  pile  of  clouds.  The  animals, 
where  maty  could,  had  bLtaken  them- 
selves lo  shelter  ;  the  fowls  of  the  air 
soBgbt  the  covert  of  the  hedge?,  and 
ceased  tbeir  songs  ;  the  larks  fled  from 
the  mtd  heaven  j  and  occasionally  might 
Le  seen  a  straggling  bee  hurrying 
homewards,  careless  of  the  flowers 
which  tempted  him  in  his  path,  and 
oidy  anxious  to  reach  his  bivc  before 
the  deluge  .should  nvertake  him.  The 
stillness  indeed  wiis  avi  ful,  as  was  the 
gloomy  veil  which  darkened  the  face 
of  nature,  and  filled  the  mind  with  that 
ominous  terror  vv  hich  presses  upon  tfie 
heart  like  a  corpciousness  of  guilt.  In 
such  a  time,  and  under  the  aspect  of  a 
sky  so  much  resembling  the  pall  of 
death,  there  is  neither  mirth  uor  laugh- 
ter, but  that  individuality  of  apjirebeu- 
sion,  which,  whilst  it  throws  the  con- 
science in  upon  its  own  records,  and 
suspends  conversatiori,  yet  draws  man 
to  nie  fellows,  as  if  mere  contiguity 
were  a  safeguard  against  danger. 

The  conversation  between  the  tw*o 
vouiig  men,  as  they  returned  from  their 
labour,  was  short  but  expressive.    v»   i 

"  Bartle,*'  suid  Connor,  "  are  you 
afeard  of  thundher  ?  The  raacm  I  aj^,'* 
he  added,  "  is,  bekase  your  face  is  as 
white  as  a  sheet/* 

"  I  have  it  from  my  mother,'*  replied 
Flanagan  ;   "  but  at  all  evints  such  an 
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eveum'  as  this  is  enough  to  tnakc  the 
heart  of  any  raan  quake/* 

"  I  feci  my  spirits  low,  by  rason  of 
the  durkiie^a,  but  Vm  nut  ufriLid.  It's 
well  fur  them  that  hiive  a  clear  con- 
flcieticti  ;  they  say,  thiit  a  etartny  sky  i» 
the  face  of  an  angry  God" 

"  An'  the  tluuniher  hi^  voice,"  added 
Bartle  :  "  but  why  are  the  brute  bastes 
UTi'  the  birds  afrukit  that  com  mil  uo 
Bin  r 

**  Thai's  thrue,**  said  his  companion  ; 
**  it  tniist  be  uatural  tr*  be  afraid,  or 
why  would  Ihe^  indeed  ? — ^but  soaie 
people  arc  naturally  more  timersoine 
than  others.*- 

**  1  iiitinded  to  go  home  for  my  other 
elo'es  an*  Vuwn  this  cveohi'/*  ubserved 
Bartle,  **  but  I  wont  ^o  out  to-uight/* 

"  I  must,  thill,**  said  Counor  ;  "  an', 
with  the  btessin*  o'  God,  will  loo  j  come 
what  may*" 

**  Why,  what  is  thpre  to  brin^  you 
outt  if  it's  a  fair  cjut^Btion  to  ax  ?"  en- 
qulreil  the  other 

*'  A  jjrouiiiie,  for  one  tiling  ;  an'  my 
ovrn  iucliiiation^ — my  own  heart — that*a 
nearer  the  thruth — lor  another,    lis  the 


first  meetin'  that  I  an'  her  Tm  goiu' 
ever  had,*' 

"  Thighum^  T/tigkum,  I  uiidhef^ 
stanil,'*  said  Flanajann  :  "  wdl,  111  stay 
at  home  ;  but,  sure  it's  no  barm  to  wish 
you  strccese — an*  that,  CoDnor  is  more 
than  rii  ever  have  where  I  wish  for  it 
most.** 

This  dosed  their  dialog^ue,  Bod  both 
entered  Ftirdoroufi:ha*s  house  id  silence. 

Up  until  twilight  the  darkness  of  the 
dull  and  heavy  sky  wa^  unbroken  ;  but 
towar^ls  the  west  iliere  was  seen  4i 
streak  whose  colour  could  not  be  deier- 
miiied  as  that  of  blood  or  fire*  By 
its  aii^ry  look,  it  seemed  as  if  the  sky 
in  thai  quarter  were  about  ti)  burst 
forth  in  one  awful  sweep  of  contiaara- 
tion»  Coi>nor  oijscrveU  it,  and  very 
correctly  anlicipated  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  its  appearance  ;  but 
what  will  not  youthful  love  dare  and 
overcome?  With  an  undismayed  heart 
he  set  forwartl  on  his  journey,  which 
we  hiave  liim  to  pursue,  and  beg  permii^ 
siou,  meanwhile,  to  transport  the  reader 
to  a  scene  distant  about  two  miles>  farther 
towards  the  inland  pyirt  of  the  country* 
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It  is  not  our  custom  to  notice  our  pe- 
riodical conlempuraries  ;  but  k  w^ouid 
be  a  custom  mo^t  "honored  in  the 
breach,**  that  shun  Id  withhold  a  Con- 
servative jounitil  frorii  welcoming  to 
the  lifld  a  t'oiifpiliTate  so  vigcirous  and 
promising  as  **  The  Church  of  England 
Quarterly  Review,"  Nor  should  we, 
where  so  many  able  and  intelligent 
papers  and  periodicals  deserve  the 
highest  praise  fur  their  active  efficiency 
in  th(^  rituhteons  common  cause,  think 
it  filtiriji^  to  pay  siirh  m  tribute  to  this 
first  demonstration  of  one*  but  for  the 
paramount  im porta i ice  of  the  ground 
ttiken  up  by  our  new  ally. 

The  enemies  of  the  Constitution 
have  in  nothing  so  clearly  inuuifested 
thai  evil  wii^iiom  which  has  heeti  uttri« 
buted  to  the  "  rhildreii  of  this  world,** 
as  in  their  a*S5iults  upon  the  Church » 
Their  irpponent??  have  ably  met  these 
intquitou!«  assailants,  a»  well  they 
might,  on  cimstitutional  ground — they 
have  wuTstfd  tbcui  in  every  qtie?ttion 
of  legal  or  equitable  principle — they 
have  chB«€d  them  out  of  each  '*  refuge 


of  lies,'*  and  exposed  them  ihrotis'h 
every  artifice.  But  broadly  and  deeply 
as  the  Chnrch  is  based  in  constitutional 
right  and  expediency,  she  has  a  nobler 
claim  on  the  Conservative  mind  of 
England;  The  Church  of  England  is 
not  a  political  institution,  built  up  r«r 
the  mere  purpose  of  rnaintainiiig  cer- 
tain cor[)ornte  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities — or  even  for  the  strong 
suftport  and  strength  it  has  ever 
nobly  yielded  to  the  proud  structure 
our  civil  rights, — it  derives  its  b 
claim  to  our  love  as  individuals,  ami 
to  <Hir  adherence  as  British  Conserva- 
tives, from  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  Church 
of  Christ,  built  upon  the  Rock  of 
Ages.  In  proportion  as  this  sound 
basis  is  lost  sifrhi  of,  force  incalcu- 
lable is  abandoned,  and  w*e  struggle 
on  the  quicksands  of  expediency. — 
This  also,  has  hern  felt  through  the 
rank})  of  our  opponents,  and  h"is  mark- 
ed their  recent  evolutions.  While  in- 
fidelity legislates  for  the  Church,  on 
antichristian  casuistry  labours  to  de- 
trude   the  word    of  Vedcniption  from 
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the  pulpit ;  and  every  artifice  of  eun- 
nitig',  and  stretch  of  |»ower  ure  used  to 
lure  lUe  Christian  pui)Ue  into  an  un- 
holy comproTiiise.  that  may  lay  the 
Church  open  to  the  ii[jp  roaches  of  her 
cruel  enemies*  At  such  a  time,  it  is 
consoling  and  cncoiiriiging  to  receive 
8Q  accession  oi  strength,  in  a  well- 
wnUen»  deenly-learned,  and  ably- ma- 
naged English  quarterly*  the  very 
motto  of  which  is  our  church's  best 
assurance  of  victory : 

the  promise  of  God  himself.  We 
cordially  offer  the  hand  of  fellowship 
to  a  periodical  which  entt-r*  on  our 
common  cause,  not  onlv  with  an  uu- 
compromi$ii)g  avowal  of  our  common 
principles,  hui  which  enters  the  contest 
uHtli  an  explicit  declaration  of  the 
vital  and  fundamental  truth,  sn  apt  to 
be  lost  sight  of  in  the  clasli  of  human 
strife,  »hiii  we  arc  "of  the  fuld  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jcsns  Chrij*t.''(Int.  p, 
1.)  For,  let  the  strife  end  Hsitmav,v\he- 
thcr  in  ihe  calinet  or  in  the  field,  this 
is  our  trust.  It  is  our  avowed  trust  a? 
individusils,  and  we  ?;lioukl  consistuntly 
bear  it  on  our  ensijrn  in  the  field. 

Nothing  can  more  justly  illustrale 
tlie  vital  union  between  Christian 
trnlh,  and  the  constitntional  stability 
of  Our  Ikiws  and  ^'overnmeut,  than  the 
secret  but  congtunt  union  of  act  and 
pnrpose  which  is  to  be  (raced  through 
the  last  forty  years  between  infidelity 
and  disaffection,  throiijrh  all  ilieir  va- 
ried forms  and  disijuisrs.  We  aan 
e   them— *  he   worthy   olTspring    of 

leism  and  regicide,  from  the  bloudy 
cradle  of  the  French  revolution,  down 
the  series  of  their  trunj^itious,  through 
club«,  pamphlets,  speeches*  itinerant 
mongers  of  treasun,  infidel  treatises  on 
natural  theology,  and  unprincipled  re- 
views, until  we  find  them  spiiug  up  to 
tlieir  portt'UtouB  maturity  in  the  un- 
equivocal denunciations  of  a  Whig 
government,  and  the  armed  dictation 
of  an  Irish  mob. 

It  IB  our  best  assurance,  that  W'C 
huld  **  the  ark  of  the  coveiHint"  w  ithin 
our  camp^  And  it  is  not  more  our 
duty  to  contend  as  mtm  fur  tbi^  sacred 
dcpcjiit,  than  to  put  our  firm  trti.«t  as 
Christians  in  that  indwelling  Spirit, 
which  has  promised,  "  1  will  be  wiih 
you  to  ihe  end.**  It  should  be  our 
watchful  care,  that  we  do  not,  in  word 
or  deed,  separate  ourselvci*  from  tbis 
tafeguanl, — for  our  adherence  is  our 
fmli  only*  It  is  not  the  true  principle 
of  Conservative  policy  to  enter  into 


the  maze  of  tortuous  and  thorny  ques- 
tions. The  complex  results  of  revo- 
lutionary change  are  hcyond  the  power 
of  legislative  provision — ^they  are  us 
the  hands  tliui  administer,  or  the  de- 
sign that  overrule.^  them.  But  our 
part  is,  fearlessly  and  irrespectively  to 
do  right — ^to  IVdlow  the  laws,  and  de- 
pend on  ihe  povver  nf  that  Providence 
which  shapes  onr  drsiinies,  rough-hew^ 
tbem  as  we  wilL  There  is  nu  tiwati- 
cism  in  this — it  is  the  creed  of  tlie 
Christian  Conservative,  although  its 
stil!  small  voice  Is  sometimes  laintly 
to  be  heard  amid  the  stormy  waters  of 
national  strife. 

We  arc  not  le?9  satisfied  with  the 
political  opinions  whieh  **  Tlie  Church 
of  England  Review"  expresses  on  all 
the  great  leading  topics  of  ilie  day. 
It  leaves  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to 
its  principles  on  any  <;|nestiun  of  nio- 
ment.  In  an  able  lutrodurfion  it  liikcs 
up,  one  by  one,  anil  boldly  tcflifies 
against  the  aerumnlaud  crimes  and 
follies  v^  hi  eh  have  converted  reform 
into  destruetifin.  The  vain  theories 
w  hich  have  converted  the  interests  of 
a    g resit  nalitm    into  an  cxpenmental 

f day  thing — the  extemporaneous  legis- 
ation  that  sacrifices  all  beyond  the 
moment,  and,  with  the  kite-flying  wis- 
dom of  an  insolvent  I  ruder,  aggriivates 
the  ruin  it  procrastinates.  There  i?, 
in  truth,  yet  wanting  that  master-art, 
or  science,  c»f  whieli  political  economy 
is  but  a  little  aubdi vision, — a  just  view 
of  the  whole  and  every  portion  of  the 
intercsii  of  a  nation,  in  which  the 
rights  of  all  clasises  and  commynitics 
sh.d1  be  strictly  and  precisely  viewed. 
So  that  in  any  question  that  may  arise, 
it  can  be  traced  in  its  remote  as  well 
as  its  immediate  bearings,  nnd  juvlice 
dicitribnted  by  the  legisla^^^  with  the 
impartiiility  of- the  jn<lge.  If  an  ap- 
proach to  this  exists,  it  is  in  the  law 3 
of  England^  as  they  were  delivered  to 
us,  the  result  not  of  theory  but  expe- 
rience. 

Our  cotemporary,  also  tcs-tifics  on 
the  evils  of  thai  mon^itruus  abortion  of 
commercial  cupidity — of  wealth  forced 
from  the  hotbed  of  poverty  and  demo- 
ralijtation — nnrscd  with  starvation  and 
fccnale  prostitution,  and  intiint  sactifice 
— that  Juggernaut  of  avarice  aod  cru- 
elty, the  manufacturing  system.  But 
this  we  must  not  tru*t  ourselves  to 
dwell  on, — ^it  leads  to  another  link  in 
the  chain  of  errors,  or  crimes,  which 
with  a  fearful  consistency,  mark  the 
tendencies  of  the  hour.  Our  new  ally 
strongly  deprecates  the  pernicious  se- 
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jmralion  which  has  been  eflt^cled,  be- 
tween intelleetutil  and  mural  education. 
Knowledge  without  religion^  liiis  been 
iTiade  the  lever  for  the  radical  to  work 
with — aod  where  religion  is  not  taught, 
iJepravity  must  needs  spring  up.  This 
13  the  secret,  A  course  ol  yiipna- 
cipled,  but  nf>tiin]»rovidi'nt  policy — has 
from  afkir  prepared  the  wiiv,  Iut  the 
events  thtit  have  comt;  to  ptiss,  and  are 
at  o  u  r  d o*  > rs,  T  h  ey  pf^  r  ve  r t  ed  to  r  the  i r 
own  use  the  inasim  ol  Sdlumoiij  "train 
a  ebil<l  in  the  wny  he  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from 
it.**  Such  was  tbe  plan  and  principle 
of  the  worthy  arhoolniasler,  conaiiftent 
enough  with  the  policy  that  woold 
needs  make  nationul  infidelity  t!ie  right- 
ful step  tti  tlui  dtnvnfal  of  the  ehnrcfi — 
and  degrade  the  people,  before  they 
break  dow  a  iht^  constitution.  We  need 
not  witlk  I  his  new  and  prornisiujaf  perio- 
dieal.  run  through  tiie  whole  dark  list 
of  initpiiiics,  to  the  oppositii>n  against 
which  they  boldly  jdedge  tiu:uLielv€s. 
Their  pledge?,  strongly  and  uncom- 
prouiisingly  atlvancc"!,  may  be  de- 
Bcribed  in  three  word.*^,  a^  coextensive 
with  the  principles  of  conservatism. 
VVe  may  look  in  their  \\\i^v^  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  our  church, 
on  it^  own  true  busi»i  of  ChrUiian  truth  ; 
of  our  con^tilntion  on  its  mvn  time* 
tested  principle  of  l>alanced  powers, 
and  impartial  provisions.  And  for  a 
firm,  unsparing  and  unflinching  oppo- 
sition to  the  unhalhisvcd  union  (d  the 
o];posile  exirenicsi  of  flighty  economi- 
cal theory,  and  low  yrasning'  chieancry^ 
wbieb  have  conn^  logi  tber  in  a  hollow 
Irnre,  for  the  ruin  of  the  nation. 

There  is  nne  pledge  of  the  *^  Churcii 
of  Englanil  Rcvipw,"\vhicb  Specially  en* 
lilies  it  to  Hie  notice  of  the  conserva- 
tive periodieala — the  promise  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  the  press.  The 
exclusive  circulation*  of  most  of  the 
party  jtiUrnidB.  to  sctme  extent  tiust 
neotrulize  all  altcmpti^  to  conlrol  their 
inflmnce.  Every  one  muai  have  no- 
ticed thi*  unswerving  confidence  nf 
statement,  which  gives  an  air  of  simple 
trnrh  and  lioncst  zeal,  to  the  most 
dariiii^  and  fraud uh'jit  falsifications  ; 
and  ibc  implicit  reliance,  which  h  thus 
gHiucil  atnong  the  number*  who  read 
to  be  mi>infnrmfd.  Among  these,  it 
is  a  general  error  to  assume  that  any 
advcrjte  statement  can  find  its  way* 
unless  by  extreme  chance.  Our  co- 
temporary  has  y(  t,  ^o  far  as  his  inten- 
tion hii«  been  carried  into  practice, 
jmlicinii!ily  selected  his  ni.irk.  Some 
of   I  he   higher    periodicals,   from    the 


teeming  moderation  of  their  reajon- 
ings^ — and  tlieir  established  literary 
Te|>utatiou,  have  a  wide  tieutrAl  circa- 
1  a  it  on,  and  under  the  shew  of  fairneft?, 
have  no  doubt  the  effect  of  deceivijig 
EoinC)  and  slackening  the  z«^  or 
lulling  the  prudeoce  of  others. 
Among  these,  the  Edinburgh  Review 
stands  tbremost,  hngo  iiticrval/o  ;  bqib 
for  ability,  moderation,  and  a  large 
rpiuilili cation  of  sound  critidsm  and 
high  feeiiiu  :  and  therefore  a  propor- 
tional power  to  do  evil.  Against  this, 
our  Church  ol'  England  ally  Uikes  up 
the  cause  of  our  £[>iscopid  Cliurch,  in 
a  brief  but  cleverly  wiitren  notice  of 
the  article  on  **  Latbbury's  History  of 
the  Engikh  Episcopacy,**  in  which  the 
Episcopal  Church  is  assumed  to  be  in- 
tolerant in  its  spirit*  The  defence 
against  a  charge  so  thougbtU-ss  is  of 
course  brief: — it  is  a  summary  anpeal 
to  the  well-known  cbanicters  of  our 
great  Christian  divines,  whose  wriiiiUiS 
breathe  the  mild  and  tolerant  spirit, 
which  was  only  to  be  rivalled  by  the 
saintly  spirit  with  which  thev  braved 
persecution — resisted  encroach  ment — 
and  suffered  martyrdom.  Chilling* 
worth  and  Hales,  and  Hall  and  Dave- 
nan  t  and  Skinner,  and  those  others  who 
were  persecuted  for  the  truth,  by  the 
PuriUin  parliament,  are  cited  as  in- 
stances  to  enforce  this  defence,  aud  re- 
el iuiinate  a  charge,  which  we  must 
add  is  most  audaciously  flippant.  That 
a  church  which  holds  tlie  great  central 
position — out  of  which  all  proteslant- 
ism  draws  its  nutriment,  as  mcmbcn 
from  the  body  ;  from  which  Christian 
sects  arise  on  each  side  and  into  nhkh 
they  return  ;  which  inierchangi's  fcU 
lowabip,  and  in  its  articles  prolVsfiCS 
Christian  unity  with  all  Protestant 
churches  that  agree  in  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity  j  that  such  should 
be  called  intolerant,  is  an  absurd  con- 
tradiction, it  would  he  equally  abs^urd 
to  insiM  that  it  should  not  aiaintain  the 
truths  committed  to  il^  charge.  To 
demand  this,  is  tn  deny  those  truths. 
That  it  should  not  linnlv  guard  the 
doctrines  of  which  it  is  the  appointed 
depositary,  against  the  Infidel,  the 
Socinian,  the  Arian,  who  deny  Christ, 
or  the  Rnnianist  who  sets  him  aside, 
and  '^'nmkca  his  \nord  of  no  effect," 
cannot  be  demanded  in  fairness  by 
those  who  pretend  to  assent  to  its  doc- 
trines, or  who  even  adudt  that  con- 
sistent principle  of  self  preservation, 
withoiU  which  no  iniititution  can  exist. 
We  pass  the  able  article  on  Dr, 
Wiseman;*  lectures  on  the  real  pre* 
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Bcoce,  &c. — tliat  tu>t  li-ss  clever  on 
the  somen  hat  tiite  suKjrtt  uf  Lord 
Broughatn^^  sufif-rticial  work  on  uaLu* 
ml  theolcjg^y.  wliich  Hrst  rec»nv4*cl  its 
direct  anil  full  conrut^tian  in  the  pnires 
of  our  Magazine^  atid  niaiiy  other 
elever  articles,  making  tog-eilit  r  ag  iii- 
iitf  tt  bill  of  fare  as  any  we  have 
II  ijuring'  the  present  seasorii  to 
(Iwfll  fcir  a  few  more  sentences  on  the 
sahjoci  of  the  article?  in  which  otjr 
Loiuion  friends  encounter  the  West- 
niiustir  Review  on  ihe  **  voliintriry 
|irinei]>le.''  There  never  was  peTliiips  a 
|)ru|iosition  uhire  decisively  bet  ray  in  jf 
the  hostility  of  it»  motive,  becuiose  it 
coiit  litis  a  fallacy  too  obvious  to  have 
eiCiiped  the  most  careless  or  liftiurant 
of  our  legislators.  It  is  ohviuns  that 
in  proportion  to  the  wwnt  of  Chrisitan 
instrtietionp  must  grow  the  reluctance 
lo  pay  for  it.  The  church  freijuenting 
crowd  who  are  raornJIy  benefitted,  and 
who  seek  to  bo  spiritunlly  enlijjhtened 
by  the  ttiiiiistry  of  ihe  pulpit,  are  yel, 
for  ihe  most  part  under  ihe  inttuenceof 


mingled  motives,  the  nature  of  which 
is  perfectly  un^lerstood  to  be  a  strife 
between  eonscience  ami  naturul  dispo- 
sitions—^c  I  ing^  more  or  less  on  every 
one.  To  add  the  keenest  of  all  men's 
worldly  passions  to  this  natural  unbe- 
lief of  the  hi'iirt —  is  to  ihrow  a  fearful 
weiiiht  into  li^e  wrontj:  Fc-tle, 

We  Imve  ^one  out  of  our  way  to 
notice  this  periodical,  on  accoutit  of 
the  frank  and  oneompromiain^  tone  of 
its  pro  nose,  anti  been  use  we  think  this 
proinij*e  is  in  a  g;reat  nieasiiire  realized 
in  the  eouduct  of  iis  first  nam  her. 
These  are  not  the  times  when  a  bold 
and  able  confedertite  shctuld  be  re- 
ceived by  the  ctuistitutional  press  with 
ungracious  jsih'nee.  We  trust  the 
**  Church  of  England  Quarterly,"  so 
auspieiou!ily  begun,  may  be  reeeiv*'d 
by  the  lighutbinkin^  pnrtion  of  the 
community  according"  to  its  deserts, 
and  that  it  may  continue  Ions  and 
profiperoiisly  to  iiJl  the  useful  office  of 
a  Christian  Conservative  Review. 


*OH,  IF  AS  AHAUS  FANCY. 


\  Oh  I  if*  as  Arabs  faney,  (he  traces  on  thy  brow 
k  Were  syuiboU  of  thy  future  fate,  and  1  could  reail  them  now, 
[Almost  without  a  llnir  would  I  explore  the  mystic  chart, 
I  Believing  that  the  world  were  weak  to  darken  such  a  head. 
^  As  yet  to  thy  untroubled  soul,  as  yet  to  ihy  young-  ej^es, 
^ThJ  skies  above  are  very  heaven — the  earth  is  paradise; 
[The  birds  that  glance  in  joyous  air^ — the  flowers  that  happiest  ho, 
Thai  "toil  not,  neither  do  they  S[dn," — are  they  not  types  of  thee 
^Ami  vet,  and  yet — beloved  child — to  thy  enchanted  sight, 
^Blestas  the  present  is,  the  days  to  come  seem  yet  more  bright, 
f  Vor  thine  is  nope,  and  thine  is  love,  and  thine  the  glorious  power, 

That  uive*  to  hope  its  fuiry  light,  to  love  its  richest  do  wen 
I  For  me  that  twilight  lime  is  past — those  sun^rise  colours  gone — 

The  prophecies  of  ciiildhood — and,  the  promises  of  dawn  ? 
[^nd  yet  what  is,  tho*  scarcely  heard,  will  speak  of  what  has  been, 
[  While  Love  assumes  a  gentler  tone,  and  Hope  a  calmer  tnien, 
[•Oh !  could  we  kuai%' — oli  [  could  we  feci,  that  blei(sin|4^s  liaunt  each  &pot» 

[ Even  children,  each  its  angel  hath,  albeit  we  see  tiitm  not — 

[That  earth  to  them  who  live  iti  faith,  still  if  what  ihey  believe. 

^  And  ihev,  who  fear  deception  most,  themselves  indeed  deceive* 

I  My  child,  my  love,  my  Nannie,  at  this  hour  my  heart  flows  free, 

I  And  wanders  over  field  and  flower  where  I  have  strayed  with  thee  ; 

^Tby  very  voice,  thy  very  smile  is  present  with  me  still, 

LAttd  it  commands  me  iVom  afar,  almost  against  my  will 

^oday  I  trod  enchanted  ground,  and  saw  the  sunset  gleam 

>Upoii  Kilcoleman's  fadinj^r  tower  and  Spenser's  lonely  stream, 

[•Even  then,  as  in  my  youth,  I  felt  the  mini^trel  shadow  come, 

►  And  my  heart,  that  sported  all  day  lon^,— sank,  powerless — passive — dumb. 

^lUm  was  it  that  thine  image,  Anne,  was  with  rne  in  that  liour, 

*  All  that  thou  werl  and  art  "P— and,  when  my  soul  resumed  its  power, 

^1  sought — I  almost  fear  in  vain— that  feelijig  to  prolong*-, 

Aod  give  it  utterance  in  verse,— accept — for^g^ivc  the  rfong;  \ 
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Ta  the  EMor  c^tke  Dnldin  Vnipenitp  Uagtnim', 

Siii,*-l  shJl  feel  much  obliged  if  you  can  afford  room,  in  the  next  Nurol>er 
»  of  your   IVdotlical,   IHf  the   following  observfttions*     Tb^y  constitute  the  te- 
'  muiiider  of  the  rrply  wliicb  I  have  tbtiuglit  it  necessary  to  uidke  to  the  lateMtack 
ou  my  work  in  the  Eilinbtirgb  Review. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 


After  having  indulikred  very  freely  in 

general  invective  agaiust  my  essay,  the 

reviewer  at  leii^tb   proceeda  to    ffive 

twii  speeitic  exatnples  of  the  faults  iiti- 

I  puted  to   me  ;    the  one  to  shew   niy 

Ignorance  and  tendency  to  blunders  ; 

f  lufl  the  other,  the  rdlumnious  malig- 

^  iiity  of  uiy  di?n<»sition.     It  vvlis  rather 

f  inciiulious   in  tiitu  thus  to  descend  to 

paTticulars,  as  he   has  thereby  afforded 

me  an  opportunity  of  placing;  in  the 

elearcst  liy:lit   the  true   uatore   of  hU 

Attack  ;  but  when  an  assailant  loses  his 

temper^  he  is  very  apt  to  be  thrown 'off 

his  gnartL     The  passages  which  he  has 

selected  as  specimens  ui  my  style  are 

introduced     with    the    following    re- 

marks^- 

"  To  expose    even    a  portion    of  the 

numberless  errors  and  inconsistfiQcips  into 

which    Dr.  Wnll    has  been   bctrnyed,  far 

less    to   point  out    the   rnth  judgments 

he    bus    pronounced,    anrl    thi^    nnwnr- 

I  fnnted     ceuaures     in     whiih    he     is    so 

[prone     to     indulge,     would     require     n 

*  volume  as  large  ns  his  own.      Aa  a  speci-^ 

\  tnen   of  his   mnnner,    however,  wc  shall 

give  two  exHoiptfls  ;  one  of  hia  propensity 

'  to  bhiuder,  and  another  of  his  proficiency 

in  abuse/' 

I  shall  commence  with  the  second 
example,  as  being  that  upon  \irhich  my 
very  accurate  and  candid  censor  has 
grounded  his  most  serious  charge 
[a^nn^tme;  and  I  quote  the  passage 
exactly  in  ibe  form  in  \vhk'h  be  lias 
thought  tit  to  present  it  ti>  the  reader  : 

"  In  placing  M.  Champollion  in  his 
true  light  before  the  public,  I  do  not  feel 
the  same  compunction.  [He  had  just 
finished  Ina  atiat-k  on  Warburton,]  With 
atfihty  enough  to  enable  him  to  be  mis* 
chieirous,  this  writer  endeavoured  to  sap 
the  foundations  of  religious  belie  ft  bif  at' 
tacking  Ike  historic  truth  of  the  Bible  ; 
for  he  pretended  to  estahlish,  through 
means  of  his  phonetic  ayatemt  the  cor- 
rectness of  a  chronicle  which  is  at  vnri^ 


ance  with  the  account  of  time  deducible 
from  the  M<j»aic  record*  by  Ht  least  three 
thousand  five  hundred  years;  and  when- 
ever the  ifulure  of  hi*  subject  permilted 
itt  he  tost  no  opportunity  of  throwing  out 
hints  atfainst  the  vrracity  of  the  Jewiih 
historian  in  othtT  matters  aa  well  as  id 
chrotiolofry.  To  expose,  thpreforc,  the 
nature  of  his  effurts,  in  order  tu  defeatiug 
the  nit  wilh  1  truat,  be  considered  e  tisefid 
act ;  and  although  it  is  impossible  not  to 
pity  the  mixer ame  bring  who  could  have 
bet'n  capHble  of  pursuing  «nch  an  object* 
still  the  mischief  he  atLempted  is  not  to 
be  allo^ved  to  puss  without  obstroctioiit 
merely  from  a  rcluctanio  to  subject  him 
to  pabliL"  scorn.  He  has  lieon  ronvktedt 
from  his  own  wntingsi,  of  falsehood — ^uf 
falsehood  for  the  purpose  of  robbing 
another  of  the  exclusive  credit  of  a  dis- 
covery to  which  he  knewbim  to  he  justly 
entitled.  Hq  endeavoured,  under  false 
pretences,  to  suppress  a  publication  whtrh 
interfered  with  his  dishonest  claim ;  but 
some  copies  of  it  escaped  destruction,  and 
liave  since  mmc  out  to  prove,  a|  the 
same  time,  his  falsehood  and  his  di*- 
homstt/ — admirably  fit  companions  for 
injidetitif"^^lnquiry^  pp.  85,  86. 

By  the  allegations  contained  in  tliia 
extract,  the  honest  indignation  of  the 
reviewer  was,  it  seems,  mised  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  at  length  vented 
itself  in  the  following  burst  of  eloquent 
and  triumphant  vituperation  : 

''  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  express  the 
feelintfs  which  were  excited  iti  our  minds, 
on  perusing  this  attack  upon  one  who  is 
no  longer  in  the  land  of  tfit  living  to  de- 
fend hiniielf  from  such  gross  ti'  persions. 
We  aro  not  itrangers  to  the  wecknessca 
and  infirmities  of  M,  Cbampollion,  atty 
more  than  we  iire  to  his  real  Mod  on* 
questionable  merits;  nor  have  we  any 
disposition  to  extenuate  the  one,  in  coo- 
sequence  of  our  honest  admiration  of  the 
other.  But  we  owe  it  to  truth  and  a 
sense  of  justice  to  declare  our  conviclion 
thai   the  clvrgea    here  brought  against 
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Cluu&po]lion*«  memory  have*  m  as  far  h9 
rpgnnis  rvlijifiaiit  no  otler  or  Wttfir  fouiidn. 
tion  than  the  imu^inAtion  of  his  accustr. 
In  poioi  of  fatU  ii  >«  n(>t  true  Uiftt  be 
*  endeftTOured  to  sap  Ibe  foundation  of 
rdigioui  belief,  by  attiwkiiig  X\w  liistoric 
tnitk  of  ibe  Bible ;' — it  is  not  true  tlrat, 
in  bb  tpeculaiive  attempts  tu  recoticiie 
tbe  royal  caoon  of  Manetbo  with  the 
fbronologit'al  i ablet  of  Aby<io«,  discovered 
by  Mr.  Banks,  M.  GlmrapolUoii  ev*?r 
ilreamt  of  impeuchitig  •  the  account  of 
time  deduoible  from  the  Mosaic  record  ;* — 
it  !♦  not  true  thnt  bis  rendiuga  or  investi- 
gaitons,  in  copneclion  with  this  or  any 
ot!i«r  branch  of  his  lubjeet*  ever  letl  him 
to  dranr  conclutiionft  inconsi)*tent  with  the 
ralidity  and  accuracy  wf  the  chronology 
of  Moftest  or  that,  in  any  caw^  the  most 
remote  limit  of  his  researches  wa»  caiTied 
bayond  tbo  a^e  of  the  pntriarch  Abrnhnm  ; 
— and,  lefttt  of  all,  i<  it  true  that  ho  <  lost 
no  opportunity  of  throwing  out  hints 
Agtuiut  the  veracity  of  the  Jewish  hi^ 
torlati  in  vther  matterm  as  well  its  in 
ebro oology.*  We  defy  Dr.  Wall  to  e»- 
taUUh  h*j  evidence  any  one  of  the  charges 
which  he  has  here  preferred.  He  seems 
to  iupposu  that,  because  M.  ChHmpollion 
ftttAched  credit  to  the  canon  of  Manetho 
in  lome  points^  he  must  be  held  ua  ad- 
mittinff  the  whole ;  and  that  his  memory 
inu*t  be  made  respoiii^ibks  not  only  for 
the  extent  to  which  his  own  rfseftrches 
Wert!  earned,  but  al»o  for  any  coticlusion, 
lnowever  absurd,  which  his  accuser  may 
I  to  deduce  from  them." 


In  the  extract  from  my  work,  m  ex- 
hibited by  the  reviewer,  it  may  be 
observed  that  falsehood  and  di$hotJe$ty, 
^  wdJ  aB  infidelity,  arr!  printed  in 
*ftllic8  ;  as  much  as  to  intlmtite  that  all 
tbe  three  charge*  have  alike  been 
vta^de  without  any  just  founds  linn.  In 
the  ensuing  animadversions,  however, 
on  ray  statement,  this  mode  of  viitdi- 
ettting  the  object  of  his  *  honest  ad- 
miraiinn*  from  the  fir^t  two  charge?,  is 
not  sustained  hy  any  more  open  attack 
on  their  validity  ;  and  it  is  only  m  a 
very  indirect  and  insidious  manner  that 
they  are  still  us^uilcd.  Indeed  a  plain 
una  direct  ndutatiun  of  those  charges 
aid  not  have  been  attempted  by  my 
Ewor,  »inec  I  am  completciy  borne 
oiAt  as  to  tbeir  correctiieso  even  by  the 


Edinburgh  Review  ib^elf.  In  k»  llfith 
Nunihrr,  artiele  ten,  fnll  detaila,  drawn 
frotn  the  Efamen  CrUitjue  of  M. 
Klaproth,  are  givt'n  of  the  instance  of 
M,  Cliampollioij's  total  disregard  of 
truth  and  literary  hi>neRty  whitdi  i^ 
only  biirtly  ullnned  to  in  the  above 
extract;  and  more  char^«  s  of  a  like 
nature  ure  finpcrddded  in  the  same 
article  from  the  s^iitne  8uiboniy,as  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  passagrs  : — 

**  This,  indeed,  constitutet  one  of  the 
heaviest  ofFences  which  Champollion  ha« 
committed  iipniust  the  ordinary  rules  of 
lilernry  honei»ly.  With  the  Coptic,  aa 
we  i}Ow  have  it,  he  was  but  very  imper- 
fectly fir^nnnited  ;  yet  in  hts  transcrip- 
tions  fif  KgyptiHU  phrnses^  which  ht:  pre- 
tendt^d  to  havt;  det  ipherud  by  meaiia  of 
\i\h  phonetic  iilphnl}et^  he  fcrupled  not  tu 
set  down  an  Coptic  a  great  nt»mi>er  of 
Wfirds  which  exist  neithtT  m  tlie  Hihlet 
nor  in  the  legendis,  nor  in  the  lexicons ; 
and,  lA'hat  is  even  more  wonderful,  he  hns 
fitvoured  us  with  tniu»lHtions,  which,  if 
correett  could  only  Imve  be^n  disclosed  to 
him  by  means  of  sperhd  in^piraliun — thrre 
beifig"  no  hunmu  means  by  wbicli  he 
could  ever  have  penelriited  the  mystery 
he  professes  to  have  revealed.*  *  Quelle 
foi  lii  critique  pi*ut-elle  avoir  nux  effets 
de  cette  sorte  de  divinatiiin  V  The  plain 
answer  i*,  none  wlm lever, "—Vol.  Ivii.  p. 
472.  *  ,  '*  He  IS  continually  betniyed 
into  inconsrruities  and  inrimsjstencies,  so 
grrosa  and  palpable,  as  to  warrant  the  sus- 
picion of  bad  faiths  with  which  M. 
Klaproth  has  in  fact  charged  his  memory.'* 
-^p,  475. 

Evon  in  the  Reviewer's  fir*t  article 
on  hiprogiyphs,  which  was  written 
when  his  admiration  of  the  hieroglyphic 
acbievetnents  of  Cliampolliou  was  at 
its  g^reatest  heigh i,  it  is  asserted  tJiat 
an  allegation  of  this  wriier  against  the 
priority  of  Yountf*!*  tliscovery  was 
utterly  nnwcrthy  of  credit ;  and  three 
reasons  In  proof  uf  the  fulsehood  of  Ids 
allegation  arc  given,  ol  wfdch  it  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  quote  the  last  : — 

*♦  Even  if  there  were  no  weight  in  the 
considerations  which  have  now  been 
stated,  the  habitual  distn^'enuity  and  want 
of  candour  manifested  by  M.  Champollion 


•  Here,  it  seems,  the  Reviewer  adopted  the  charge  o(  frequent  commissicm  of 
double  *' foTgen%"  which  was  made  by  Klaproth  against  ChnmpullioQ,  though  he  is 
quite  indignant  that  I  should  hnve  presumed  to  allude  to  even  a  $iingle  offence  of  bia 
own,  which  be  is  plensed  to  say  I  calied  by  the  same  harsh  nnme,  but  which  1  repre- 
Mnted  as  Ane  of  a  very  different  nature,  involvings  indeed,  n  btrange  confusion  of 
llltcti  but  no  premeditated  finud. 
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in  every  cnse  wlicre  EoglUhmen  aro  con- 
cerned, would  b«  aufficii^at  to  dtacredit 
hiB  allegation  in  a  niiitter  wherij  his  p&r- 
s(»nul  ^niiiiiy  nud  iiraional  pride  are  bulh 
i]L'p|dy  iiiU^refited.  We  have  no  uiclma- 
tioii  Ui  aay  any  tiling  unneffismiTiJy  fre* 
vt?re ;  l"Ut  while  we  are  ready  to  ndioit 
Ihat  M.  Chiiropollion  *  ha*  accomplished 
too  much  to  jdtand  in  Df^ed  of  assuming 
to  hifiisidt  the  merit«  ol  miothor,*  the  fact, 
we  thitik,  v^  uodoyhtud,  tli^it  he  has  dont) 
80  ;  and,  by  the  itistiincfs  which  wo  shall 
huvt>  occasion  to  produce,  it  will  lie  proved 
from  hia  own  moulb  that  Dr.  i'^oung  is 
not  tbt!  only  individual  who  bus  rettsoQ  lo 
com  plain  of  him,  and  that  bia  sense  of 
litemry  justice  ib  extremely  dull  when  ihf) 
daims  ol  Engltt»hnieQ  are  in  queiitlion." 
—Now  Ixxtix.  p.  i*2L 

After  iie  had  fully  proved.  l>y  vari- 
ous iii8laiice-«»  the    hilaohood  and  di»- 
honesty  of  Chariipollion,  the  Reviewer 
c^ohl    hardly    turn    rotmd    dow    tmd 
atisert  that  hifl  tlivunrite  of  the  present 
f  xnoment  wiis  lotally  iimoeeut  in  respect 
[to  these  vices;  yet   he  has  indirectly 
ipproxitnated  towards  ancli  a  course, 
|4)y  distinguishing  between  the  Frenrh- 
[jnan's  ''  real  and  unques^iotiahje  merits" 
lo«  ihe  one  side,  and  his    "  weuknesses 
l«nd  iufirmilies''  cm  the  other,  nrid   by 
I insiijiiiitin^  that,  in  rankiiisr  the  literary 
'olfeuees  of  this  aiitlior  nnrier  the  latter 
'  bead,  he  has  resorted  to  iio  art  of  ex- 
r iemmiion,  but  has  given  a  just  deserip- 
[tion  of  their   n^tivre.      VVhftiher   thia 
I  Hidden  alteriiiion  of  hii  views  hits  been 
I  produced    by  returniniar    affection    for 
\  Chonipollion»  or  by  hostility  to  me,  I 
'  will   not   undertake  to  determine  ;  but 
^whatever  may  have  Iwen  the  impelling^ 
I, motive,  the  clmnjje  kself  is  '^^j^^  obvi- 
I  ous,  and  the  oscidaiioj*  of  a  tickle  luiud 
f  la  here  stroniijly  exemplified* 

Tbroijy^h   our  critic'*  altered  repre- 
•entntion  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  ob* 
[•erved,  the  impresaion  is  obviously  in- 
1  temled  to  be  made  upon  th^  reader, 
r  that     r    have  cn?t    *  gross   aspersions* 
J»fipon   M.   Chnnipollion,  by  giving  his 
(•*•  weaknesses    and     intirmilie*''    worse 
\  names  than  they  really  deserve.     But 
[  leaving  the  more  indirect  attack,  let  us 
•  prueeed  to  coinider  that  in  which  the 
!  ijiosit  important  of  the  ebur^^e*  made  bj 
nte,  in  the  pa.<sa^e  under  discussion,  is 
plainly  »nd  di««linctiy  stigmatized  as  a 
downright   falsehood,       And   here,    I 
conceive,   I  have  some  right  to  com- 
pluiti  of  the  extreme  rudeness  of  the 
assault.     I,  indeed,  taxed  the    French 
writer  with  falsehood.     1  did  so,  how- 
ever, only  after  he  had  been  convicted 


in  the  most  unequivocal  manneT  of 
having  committed  this  otience  cm 
several  occasions,  and  for  the  ba»e«t 
purposes  ;  but  my  assailant  has  thought 
proper  in  the  pref<*nt  instance  to  anhrrt 
— repeatedly  to  assort — that  my  stativ 
ments  respecting  the  purty  in  que^tioti, 
"  in  as  fur  as  ref^ard"*  religi^m,"  are  un- 
true, without  adducing^  the  slighted 
proof  of  the  correctness  Tjf  his  a^ertioti. 
How  nnbcooming:  is  this  violence  of 
manner!  Surely  no  enu^^e  can  be  good 
which  requires  to  be  supported  by  such 
means. 

But  to  come  at  otiee  to  the  main 
point,^ — Ihiidsti  '  *•  ■  '^^  npollion 
•'pretended  to  <  i  means 

of  hi*  phon*  tic  b  ,  flt^  •♦-,  ^i.^  ,.wiita"tnc*s 
of  a  chronicle  whicli  \^  at  variance  with 
ibe  account  of  time  deduejble  from  the 
Mosaic  record^  by  at  least  three  ihou- 
sand  live  hundred  years,*'  The  Re- 
viewer roundly  asserts  the  lUIsehood 
of  thi^  statement,  and  denies  that  the 
French  author  ever  attiinpied  to  verify 
more  of  the  caium  of  Manetho  than 
would  carry  us  back  to  the  ag^e  of  the 
patriarch  Ahrulmm,  or  that  he  was 
ever  so  absurd  as  lo  infer  the  truth  of 
the  entire  canun  from  the  truth  of  ft 
part.  ReiHy,  when  1  lead  the  pi&- 
sn^e  already  tpiot«^fl,  of  which  this  is 
the  substance,  1  was  astonished.  At- 
thuugh  at  niy  age  the  mind  is  not 
easily  excited  to  wond«  r,  yet  I  do  con- 
fess i  was  taken  by  surprise  on  read- 
ing that  passage,  t  had  no  conception 
that  any  writer  could  have  the  effrou- 
tery,  under  the  circu instancies  of  the 
case,  t(»  put  forward  such  a  declaration. 
What  \  will  it  be  beti<;ved  that,  in  the 
first  article  upon  hieroglyphs  in  tins 
same  Review,  and  probiibly  Ironi  the 
pf?n  of  the  same  reviewer,  Chaiu- 
pollion  is  lauded  to  thf?  skif'S  K\yt  having 
completely  effected  that  v^bich,  in  the 
ariiele  now  before  ns,  il  is  contideully 
and  vehemently  denied  that  he  ever 
attempted  ?  I  do  not  expect  or  wish 
the  reader  to  take  my  word  for  so  cx^ 
traordtuary  a  fact,  but  I  request  htm  t^i 
exercise  h's  own  judgment  U[K>n  ihe 
sulyect,  and  to  compare  the  paMage 
now  under  considerution  with  the  fol- 
lowing' extracts  from  the  fame  publi- 
cattou  : 

4(  Thus,  by  a  series  of  nrndingt  uaonf 
the  rooit  remarkubla  in  the  hivlory  of 
■choiarvbip,  (but  of  which  wc  rc^r«t  to 
say  that  our  limits  have  p---'"-^  ir^s  to 
give  only  a  faint  outline,)  i  m- 

jiolUon  traced  the  uw  of  L._, ,.,.  jixco- 
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pbonettc  signs,  first,  from  t)ku  H^e  of 
Antoninus  upwards  to  thai  of  Alexander  ; 
saeontilVf  from  tUnt  of  Alexnniler  to  the 
Persian  Ctmqtitssl;  andi  laatly,  throiiy:h 
Ihe  difftfrcDt  dytmstiiw  up  lo  the  com- 
mencfm^tit  of  llic  I81I1,  iibout  the  year 
1874  beiftrti  the  ClLristiiiT)  f«rH* — exam^ 
plifyiiisr»  at  every  stHj^e  ui  Ui>  pro^retft] 
llie  avcuriAL'y  of  tlit*  royjil  clirouolo^ii'iil 
cfinou  of  MuDeiho,  {u  pre&eivi^d  by  JuHua 
At'ncauu*  mid  JotM^phus,  and  which  the 
majority  of  learned  men  have  bithtirio 
treated  with  undeserved  neglecU" — No. 
Uxxix.  p,  I44i 

«*  Suib  is  a  tolerably  complete  view  of 
th6  »ene«  of  interesting  dificoveriea  in 
hieroglyphic  lileratiiret  recently  iichieved 
by  the  united  ingenuity  and  perseveninLe 
of  Dr,  Youujjr  iind  AL  ChHmpolHon  \  with 
incidontiil  notices  of  ihe  results  which 
have  been  obtained  in  the  cnurge  of  their 
Uiburiuu^  and  sncceiysful  refteiirL'bp5»  The 
hbturical  inti^^orlunce  of  lhei»e  rei^ults,  in- 
depeudent  of  their  conneition  with  the 
tystcm  of  wrilingi  it  would^  in  our  opi- 
ttiou,  be  difficult  lo  exaggerate.  The 
names  of  the  moat  renovt^ed  of  tbe 
Egyptian  pritices,  MisplinithouthndOtiis, 
Tbouthmouis  Ameoophifi»  Rameis*!*- 
^laiumoun,  Rtimesett the  Great,  Sej^ouchis, 
lee.  have  b«en  deciphered  from  monu* 
menti  erected  during  their  respective 
reigns ;  and,  after  having  been  long 
abandoned  iu  fabulous,  have  once  more 
been  brought  within  the  pnle  of  history. 
The  canon  of  Manitho,  which  the  learned 
in  their  ignorance  had  so  lung  rontemnedf 
A«i«  htJ^  verified,  in  every  point — first,  by 
the  genenil  investigHtions  o\  M.  Cham* 
poUion  ;  ami,  secondly,  by  the  discovery 


of  that  yexj  remarkable  monument,  the 
chronological  table  of  Abydos," — p.  146, 
From  the  gloomy  picture  of  literary 
dHinqy^ncy  which  has  been  just  pre- 
sented to  our  view,  I  gladly  tyrn  tiwtiy 
to  point  attention  to  (Hie  Hlleviatiii^ 
circumstance  ;  and  in  fnimess  and  can- 
dour— Xtoysn  which  I  trust  no  no  worthy 
treatment  will  ever  temjtt  uic  io  the 
way  of  retuliation  to  deviate — I  feel  uiy- 
self  bound  to  acquit  the  reviewer  of  any 
dusigo  of  cooperating  with  Cha^npollion 
ID  the  attem[>t  to  undermine  the  historic 
truth  of  the  Bihle,  when  he  c  incurred 
with  that  writer  in  miiiutaining  the 
complete  accuracy  of  Munetho's  can^'U. 
It  appears  to  me  but  fair  to  c<jneluile 
that  he  nuL<t  have  assented  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  canon  in  iguurance  of 
its  contents  ;  because^  now  th^it  he  has 
been  better  informed,  he  ultof^rther 
al>aiidons  ii^  defence.  But  the  $)aine 
excuse  cannot  be  oJfend  for  C!mm- 
polUon  {  it  cannot  be  said  fur  him 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  extreme 
discrepance  between  the  accounts  of 
time  given  by  the  canon  and  the  Bible, 
»s  he  aHudes  to  the  attempt  of  s«>me 
learned  men  to  reconcile  those  acconnta 
by  the  supposition  of  tlie  co-exis!»-nce 
ol"  several  of  Manet  bo's  dynasties,  the 
kings  of  those  dyn fifties  reigninsr  at  the 
same  time  in  differtnt  parts  of  Egypt 
(which  supposition  lie  pronounces  to 
be  an  absurdity)  if  and  still  fuTther, 
as  he  alludes  to  the  alarni  felt  by  people 
at  the  excessive  antirpiify  which  the 
canon  assigns  to  the  Egy[)tifin  mo- 
narchy— an  a Ti liquify  whicii,  it  seems, 
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•  In  the  copy  which  apj^ean  in  the  Encyelop«dia  Britanntca  of  Dr»  Yo«og*i 
chrouologicrnl  table  of  the  lengths  of  the  reigns  of  the  Egyptian  sovereignly  determined 
according  to  the  computHtii'U  of  JVlanetho,  there  m  an  error  of  the  press  by  which 
the  xviit«  dyna»ty  is  repre»eut<nl  as  having  commenced  in  the  year  tB74i  instead  of 
1774  B,C-— an  error  which  mii(*t  be  obviouis  to  every  one  acquainted  witli  the  subject, 
and  which  the  «lig)ite«t  attention  to  the  table  in  question  would  enable  an  intelligent 
rMtder  at  once  to  detecL     Thi*  crror^  however,  was  overlooked  by  the  Reviewer  in 

tir>l  essay  upon   hieroglyphs,  as  is  proved  by  the  above  extnnt;   and  that  be  is 
ill  milled  by  it,  is  evident  from  the  passage  of  his  critique  00  my  work,  in  which  ha 

Lki  ol    the  immediate  researches  of  ChampulUori^  as  if  they  had  been  carried  back 
far  Hs  ♦♦the  nge  of  the  pkiirnirch  Abniham."     Even   admitting   tbe  correctness  of 

methods  caijorf^  when  ckeared  from  the  above  miareprebentation,  the  remotest  part 
of  il  which  tbe  Krrnch  author  pretended  to  verily^  namely  the  xviii«  dynasty,  did  not 
csommeuce  till  huif  a  i-riiiuiy  after  AbraUam's  death,  or  near  a  century  after  the 
more  renuirkable  and  ev«rjtlul  portion  i}\'  hi»  life  had  terminated.  Truly  my  hyper- 
critical censor  is  wed  entitled  to  uae  the  niithoritative  tone  with  which  he  takes  upon 
him  tu  pronounce  on  ihe  ignorance  and  inaccuracy  of  other  uriter^i. 

f  •*  Les  inscriptions  tacreet»  des  niofiumens  de  TEgypte  otfrent  une  concordance 
fntppitntc*  et  dans  les  nom:*  et  daQi»  la  succesdon  on  la  Hliution  des  rois,  avec  ce  que 
prcstr-nte  In  serie  des  dytiiistie^  Eju'Vptienne*  douuce  prir  Manethyn.  &ene  reduite  a  ses 
v^ritalilea  %*a]eijrs  chronologii^ue*,  bans  qu  '0  soit  bcrioio  pour  tela  de  recourir  uu  sys- 
teme  ub»urde  des  dynasties  colhilcrales,  si  c«  ii'esl  en  un  seul  point  de  cclte  longua 
succession/* — Pricts,  2d  ed.  p.  S04. 
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^a$  not  in  the  IcDst  alarming  to  him  ;* 
nor^  indi  eil,  ctnitd  it  be  so  ti>  any  one 
else,  cJtcept  from  the  trifiin^  drcum- 
slatice  ihat»  if  earablisliedt  it  would 
Completely  overturn  the  chronology 
ot'ihe  Bible. 

But  to  return  to  the  reviewer — dia- 
mHsin^  the  graver  cbtirge  a^^ainst  hiio, 
stih  what  eaii  we  stty  for  his  consia* 
teiiey  '^  Th*'  peodutuTu  or  the  weather- 
cncK  n*>w  faiU  to  9u|»|ily  un  adequate 
illu-itratii>n,  because  otlier  (|uuliti**a  are 
displayed  in  the  present  iiistdoee,  be- 
side* mere  waverinir  or  tickleness  ul  mhid 
— qtialities  which  1  forbear  to  specilV  ; 
it  n  ould  indeed  be  (jiiite  uniiecess;iry  to 
point  tliem  otit,  Perhaps  my  assuilLint 
will  deny  thjt  be  wrote  the  first  of 
the  two  a  nicies  eontuining  the  passages 
which  I  have  been  cf)tnparin|^*  Well  I 
let  us  suppose  he  did  not  ;  let  us  give 
him  the  benefit  of  this  s^ujtpnsitiou,  and 
Bee  how  his  case  will  stmid*  I  btive 
alreativ  noticed  the  indecency  of  his 
declaring  a  statement  to  be  untrue 
wiihout  the  jmpport  of  n  parlicle  of 
evidence  or  prr>of;  hot  what  shall  we 
tJiink  of  hiiUt  if  it  turn  out  that  he 
nuiide  this  d<^'clamtion  not  only  without 
proof,  but  ag^ain?t  pro«*f — siir«iins:t  proof 
of  I  he  elearc'il  kind,  placed  before  hitu 
in  the  very  book  which,  in  reviewing-, 
he  professes  to  have  read  with  atten- 
tion— "with  more  attention  than  it 
deserves  V*  According  to  this  cham- 
p|tm*9  andaciou*  uinnifes'to,  Chisniprtl- 
lion  never  inferred  the  truth  of  the 
whole  canon  of  Manelho  from  th«i 
a»:suincd  truth  of  part  of  iti  nevrr 
iniii!>ted  on  the  cniire  certainty  of  this 
canon  ;  and  the  eharjre  I  i>rcferred 
ttgainsi  him  under  this  hpad  i^  in  every 
respect  untrue.  Our  adventorous  critic 
is  9o  cotifiilent  of  tiie  t«ital  and  nn- 
qurdified  fidsehood  of  my  clnirge,  that 
be  dt^firs  mc  to  establith  iti  any  one 
point  its  vulidity  by  evidence-  To 
thi!*  defiance  I  s-hall  reply  merely  by 
jrivinsr  the  direct  evidence  of  Chum* 
p^iflion  himself,  as  the  reader  may  find 
it  in  thfr  24:)rd  pag-e  of  my  Inqnin/, 
(juoted  from  tbe  seciunl  edition  uf  the 
Precii^  pp.  •21H5-7, 

**Ce  fnit  c»pitid»  que  les  cartouches 
renfirrniant  les  tionis  |trn^i»re6  de»  roll  de 
la  xviii-  dyniistie,  dont  h  inhleau  d*  Ahy- 
do«  contieut  les  cartomhrB  prenoms 
mng:^  chroordu|^i<juemtiiit,  lu&  aa  mttyen 
dfi  moo  alphalitst  hieroglyph iijue,  donneut 


exActemeni  des  nomi  profif«%  que  nout 
retronvons  ^rits  en  lettre*  gr^cquet  et 
dans  le«  dyoaaties  de  Man^thon,  et  pour 
la  plup&rt  dana  H^rodote  et  Uiodor«  de 
Sicile,  proave  done,  d'un  cot^,  la  crrtU 
tude  eniiere  de  i'histoire  egt/plienne  trarU' 
mise  en  grec  par  ce  prelre  de  SthrU' 
n^tugf  etd'auLre  part.  In  haute  antkjuite 
des  caract^rus  signes  de  sons  ou  pliune- 
tiques  dans  le  system e  d*  Venture  hieroglv* 
phi  que  ou  sacree  dea  ancieot  £gyptien»»** 

Now  what  becomes  of  the  reviewer*8 
assertion  of  the  ftdsehood  of  my  char^t?, 
ami  of  the  ostentatious  defiance  with 
which  he  has  aecoinpfiuied  it  ?  We  have 
here  the  direct  evidence  of  Champol- 
lion  himseif.  th.it  he  maintained  the 
certain  troth  of  the  entire  canon  of 
Manctho,  which  he  deduced  from  the 
truth  of  one  of  its  parts,  llie  in- 
ference, indeed*  U  as  absuid  us  the 
premise  is  unfounded,  but  still  it  is 
his  own  ;  it  h  not  mine,  as  our  critic 
woidd  have  the  reader  believe.  Thus 
the  case  of  my  assailant  appears  to  W. 
very  little  belfered — and  that  of  the 
Edinburg^h  Review  is  not  at  ail  so — 
by  the  supposition  of  A  being  a  dif- 
ferent person  frotn  B.  Ui»on  thv 
monstrous  heap  of  incongruiiiei  which 
the  attempt  to  make  me  out  a  calum- 
niator of  Champollion,  has,  under  every 
supposition,  involved  both  A  and  his 
em[jbyors,  it  is  as  needless  as  it  wouhl 
be  disag^rceahle  to  dwell  Neither 
shall  I  lengthen  (vnt  thifi  reply  by  agrain 
going  over  the  sunie  ^^ronnd  in  refer- 
ence to  the  jJi'cond  part  of  As  defiance; 
hi**  mode  •►f  provin^f  rny  "  piotiLichcy 
in  tihnse,*'  liitvin^  been,  1  concive, 
already  suffici«nlty  devehjped.  But  If 
the  reatler  should  feel  any  inclination 
to  pnr&ue  the  subject  farther,  he  will 
fina  the  ohartfe  I  brtnijrht  a^inst 
Charnpollion — of  his  **  thiowiui^'  out 
liiut*«  aj^ainst  the  veracity  of  the 
Jewish  hiskirian  in  other  matter*  an 
well  as  in  chronology'^ — fidly  susl. lined 
with  respect  to  two  prominent  fact*  of 
the  Mosaic  history,  by  extract'!  from 
the  Preci4,  given  in  niy  Inquhj/,  pp, 
1 19,  V20-\-*2.  The  efforts,  indeed,  of 
this  writer  to  throw  discredit  on  the 
facts  to  «bieii  I  allude,  are  not  made 
operdy  and  directly ;  hut  still  upon  & 
fiiir  examination  tfiere  cannot  n-niwin 
the  elijrhtest  doubt  of  their  tendency  ; 
and  iillhoniih  the  reviewer  appears  to 
be  displeased  ttt  my  havinLr  poirttcd 


•  u_[Manetho'8  Canoa]  est  hien  Inin  iracconler  a  la  monnrchie  ^pueno*  reli 
durec  excewive  qui  efFmy«it  IMmaginntion  et  semlflmt  appeler  de  doute  sur  lii  totaH| 
dcrat  dea  assertions  de  ion  atiteur," — p.  204. 
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c»ui  thii  tciiHenc)\  yet  with  all  due 
deference  to  his  superior  tn^ie  and 
jiidgmeat,  I  onniiot  avoid  thinking  ihkit, 
by  tia*  exposure,  l  have  perfoniicU  an 
act  of  some  utility. 

The  ch'dmpion  ofihe  EdinhuTeh  Re- 
view concludes  his  prt>of  of  my  havinuf 
rulumniuted  ChHmpulllnu  by  a  remark^ 
which  is  iu  il*elf  very  litlle  worthy  of 
atlcntion*  and  deserves  to  be  noticed 
only  on  account  of  Us  supplying^  an 
Piuct  sample  ol"  the  tactics  employed 
by  him  tiiroughout  the  entire  article. 
'ifhc  remurk  is  conveyed  in  the  follow- 
ing ti-rmi : — 

**  Dr.  Walis  bitterness,  howevpr,  seems 
to  have  originated  in  a  blunder  of  his 
own.  He  hQ»}  we  think,  mietaken  the 
ont*  brother  for  the  olhijr — riiampoilion 
U  Jcuwtt  who  i»  no  more,  for  Cbampollion- 
Pijf*fHL%  whu»  we  bdievo,  still  «urvives, 
iijid  i*  the  author  of  »ora«  chroaologieal 
»pecul*itioii«,  printed  in  one  of  the  letters 
io  ih«  Duke  de  Blncnst  more  remarkable 
for  their  loldnej^  ibnii  soliiJity.  To  one 
ho  prone  to  acetiae,  a  glimpse  of  these 
speculations^  with  the  name  of  Champol- 
Hon  prefixed,  w^ould  he  auilcient,  without 
further  inquiry,  to  convict  the  one  hro. 
ther  of  the  error*  or  extrHvag^smcies*  which 
are  solely  imputnble  to  the  other.  '* 

In  reply  to  the  very  candid  sug- 
gestion  contained  iu  this  pass;ige,  it 
is  only  neccssarv  for  me  to  observe 
tbat  every  one  of  the  cbarg-es  alluded 
to  as  pre'fcncd  by  me  against  Cham- 
poition  is  grounded  on  and  sustained 
by  extracts  from  the  Pncis,  the  pa^es 
from  which  these  extracts  are  taken 
being  diiitinctly  BptctBed  ;  and  still 
farther  the  reader  is  apprized  that 
the  references  are  made  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  work,  puhliahfHl  at 
Paria  in  the  year  18-28,  The  word 
Fteii*  is  not  indeed  always  iitserttd, as 
the  firreat  numb*  r  of  quotations  frooi  ii 
rendcTfd  ibis  as  unnecessary,  as  ii 
would  have  been  tedious;  but  when- 
ever the  context  dtH*s  not  luike  it  per- 
fectly cviilent  that  it  is  from  this  book 
that  an  extract  is  given,  its  name  is 
subjoined,  as  well  a*  the  number  of 
iho  p«ife  in  ithith  th«"  ipintrd  [uissag'e 
18  to  be  found.  Huw  ihcti,  thf»  re- 
Tiewer  himf^tU'  could  po&«.ibly  believe 
me  guilty  of  the  blunder  which  he  has 
here  imputed  to  mc — of  oharginsr  the 
author  of  the  Precis  with  an  offence 
that  was  not  committed  by  him  but  by 
another  writer  of  the  sianie  name — lam 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand.  To  re- 
futr  such  an  imputation  and  throw  buck 
llie  discredit  ui  il  un  the  source  from 


which  it  proceeded,  nothing  more  is 
necessary  than  a  simple  statement  of 
the  real  facts  of  the  case  ;  and  the  same 
observation  may  be  justly  applied  to 
every  part  of  the  Philippic  which  has 
been  directed  against  my  ei*say, 

The  example  which  the  reviewer 
has  selected  to  prove  my  ignorance 
and  propensity  to  blunder  is  put  for- 
wafQ  and  commented  on  by  him  iuthe 
following'  manner : — 

**  The  learned  professor  of  Hebrew 
having  concludtfcj  bis  e»say  on  hierogly- 
phics, annexes  ibe  following  nnlire  : — 

•  I  subjoin  a  copy  of  a  paper  ju*t  pat 
into  my  hnnds,  which  I  give  a»  a  mailer 
of  euriosifi/  coniH'ctcd  wiih  tbfi  tubject, 
but  without  vattc/tiutf  for  its  perfect  cor* 
rcctfteaSi  as  I  imve  not  seen  the  (J  reek  of 
which  it  supplies  a  tranHlation,  Should 
tht're  be  mant/  ckaraeters  common  to  the 
hieroffhfpkic  insiTiptions  [inscription]  vn 
the  Rosttta  stone  ami  on  ffiis  ttumument, 
I  am  in  great  hopes  that  the  deciphering 
of  the  former  record  will  lend  to  that  of 
the  latter ;  and  that  a  cousideriible  addi- 
tion will  thus  be  made  to  the  number  of 
hieroglyphs,  whose  ideagraphic  iii^niQ- 
catioas  will  have  been  ascertained  by  pur.- 
suing  the  method  I  have  proposed." 

As  to  Ibe 'method  '  here  referred  to,  of 
*Rscertaining  the  ideagraphicsignilications 
of  hiern^lyphs/  we  can  give  no  opinion 
respecting  it,  because,  although  we  liave 
rend  Dr,  Wall's  book  with  more  atteu> 
tion  than  ii  deserves,  we  have  not  be«Q 
fortunate  enough  Io  discover  that  he 
proposes  an^  method  for  aecompli^hiDg 
the  objtH:t  in  question ;  or  that  he  pos- 
sesses a  single  dear  and  distinct  idea  on 
the  fiubjcrt  of  hitfrog1y]dticul  interpreta> 
tion.  But,  however  this  may  he,  it  is 
impossible  f««r  any  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  Egyptian  literatuie»  and  the  dis* 
coveries  which  have  latterly  been  made 
in  (hat  new  field  of  inquiry,  to  read  the 
words  which  we  have  just  quoted,  v^'ith- 
out  astonishment  at  the  strange  and  un. 
acconotable  ignorance  they  manifest  upon 
the  part  of  this  censorious  professor. 
1  he  '  paper'  of  which  he  subjoins  a  copy, 
and  in  regard  to  which  he  seems  to  be  so 
much  at  a  loss,  contains  translations  of 
the  thrfe  Greek  ina>criptions  on  the  pe- 
destal of  the  E&fytinn  obrlisk,  removed 
from  the  islfind  of  Philae  for  Mr.  Bankes, 
under  the  direetton  of  the  late  Mr.  Bel- 
2onU  and  now  erected  at  Kingston  Hall» 
Dorsetshire; — the  very  monument,  be  it 
observinl,  from  which  M.  CbampoUion, 
by  means  of  the  drawings  furnished  by 
Mn  Baukes,  was  enabled  to  construct  his 
phonetic  alphabet^to  correct  the  values 
which  had  Uuen  assigned  to  seTeral  cba- 
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mcim't  by  Dr,  Young, — to  decipher  the 
hiercyyly  pineal  an  me  of  Gleupatra  fully 
written  in  phonctinil  ch»nicteri| — to 
detect  the  Egyiittnn  name  of  one  of 
the  Ftolenttea  e]rpr(*s»ed  by  the  mme 
chftract^rs  wbieh  occur  in  the  inscription 
ot'  RosettA,— and  to  publifb  the  nnmeroui 
rfindingi  contained  in  \m  Lettre  a  M. 
DacieTt  which  Rppeared  in  September, 
182-2.  Of  all  tlii*.  ho^vevpr.  Ur.  WalU 
wrttingy  or  at  leant  pMhlishinir  in  the  jenr 
1833,  uppears  to  he  prorouni]ly  ij^norant. 
He  baa  evidently  not  the  remotest  con- 
ception* either  of  the  importance  of  the 
raonument  discovered  by  Mr.  Btinke^  or 
of  the  interettingf  re*ult«  which  the  in- 
dustry and  ingenuity  of  M.  Champfdlion 
!iad  dieiliiiced  from  iL  •  Should  there  be 
mwny  chnracter*  common  to  the  hiero- 
plyphic  inscriptions  tpn  the  Ro«eitn  stone 
and  on  thia  monument,  I  am  in  ureal 
kfrjfes  (Hftys  he)  that  the  decipheriiif?  of 
the  former  record  [the  lloB(*tta  pillar] 
ivili  lend  totbttot  thelnttcr'  [the  obeIi>k 
©f"  Philae]  i — from  which  it  appears  thnt 
he  it  tiilully  unucquitinted  vvitli  the  moat 
el emenlary  facts  ill  the  history  nfhiorr>- 
^jphicjil  discovery.  Yei,  as  if  to  Tt»iider 
hb  inexplicable  inconsistency  complete, 
he  appenrv,  from  n  previou*  pun  of  hia 
^sftayi  to  hnve  had  a  faint  glimpse  of  the 
tnilh.  la  a  note  to  p^^f^  14^^,  he  anya — 
*In  January,  18*22,  Mr.  Bimkcs  eent  to 
Piiria  B  lithogrMphic  copy  of  the  hiero- 
glyphs on  the  obelisk  of  Fhil® ;  and  in 
the  Sep te timber  of  that  sJime  year  came 
out  M.  Ch&mfiollion>  Iclt^  to  M.Daner, 
in  which  he  claimed  the  credit  of  belni; 
tlie  oHirinat  discoverer  of  tlie  pho- 
netic oae  of  ftign^mnde  hy  the  Egyptinns/ 
fiut  he  does  not  seem  to  bo  nvi^nre,  even 
b*rc,  upon  what  prtainds  M.  ChampoU 
Hon  reeled  his  riaima,  or  liow  hia  re- 
spHcchea  were  promoted  by  th«  '  lithog^ra- 
phic  Copy  of  the  hicro|^lyph»  on  the 
obidtsik  of  Plii|a)%  which  Mr.  Bankea  so 
libemHy  tmitsmitted  to  Pans/* 

Fnim  the  whole  tenor  of  this  lengthy 
lirdde  it  is  quite  plain  our  erudite 
Clitic  tiike^  ith>r  k^r^ttttnl  that,  the  hi' 
»criput>ns  td  the  ndUKfs  ofptoh^rny  and 
CleopatrahavinifbeendisL'Overciliniwo 
Ciirtuuche^  anions'  tlie  hirTo^lyph^  on 
the  ob<|jak  of  PhiUe^  th»f  *i;jriulit^al»ons 
of  till  *t\'  tho«fe  ltiero|fly|dia  tnust  be 
compli'tely  liscerfrfiuf^fl  ;  whereas,  in 
point  of  IttCt,  no  p,irt  tjf  thr  colleftiiin 
litis  yet  been  <b  ciphered  so  i*  tu  m*tisty 
any  iiitellitrenl  mind  of  the  correctness 
of  the  dn;ilvgi.«,  with  thefiole  exceptiuii 
of  the  wntin^  inside  the  eurtouches  in 
qiief>tion.  Ilerts  then,  as  well  us  iti 
other  iiisttiiice«  which  have  been  no- 
licc'd,  may  be  seen  the  ju«ttitcss  of  the 


remark  already  made«  that  the  revt 
in  atteptinjf  to  draw  my  literury  pm«- 
trulr,  has  in  reality  been  favi»iirin]j;  th«! 

Imblic  with  a  very  exact  likenc?*  of 
limsclf.  The  rciider  of  oonr*e  rtfe»d» 
leets  the  finish! n*r  toneh  of  the  artUi'a 
penuil  on  that  portr^iit :  **  atiil  in  aecitf> 
ing  other*  of  ignornnct**  heh  Dltentime* 
pre^eniinf^ntly  eiucessful  in  ezpusht^ 
m*  own," 

Si>  far  the  cffustont  of  th«  reviewer 
may  amuse  t  but  in  their  rnain  drift 
they  are  calcuhitcd  to  make  a  very 
different  impression,  I  shiill  noi^  bow- 
ever,  attempt  to  prejud^re  the  cti«e  by 
here  advancing'  any  opinioti  as  tn  the 
nature  uf  these  edu^ioua,  1  prefer  sup- 
plying- thn  n^ader  mlh  the  requisite 
mjteriak  for  forming  his  own  decision 
on  the  subject ;  with  which  view  I  beg 
to  call  his  atfenlion  t4j  a  siuiple  aiate 
meat  of  the  c<>ufsr  rtctnally  tikcn  hy 
tny  censor  in  this  instancr.  In  the 
extract,  ilien^  which  I  hirve  jii^  ifiveii 
from  hh  enri<piej  he  has  r'  *  me 

with  being:  *  fir*dound!y  ii  it! 

the  facts  couriccted  with  tii-  rii-»<  M,rr>* 
of  the  obeli-^k  nf  Philtfi,  and  all  the 
phonetic  decijiheriiJi^s  that  were  fa- 
cilitated and  promoted  by  that  dis- 
co verw^fac  Is  and  fjecipherin^  which 
are  fully  described  in  tt»e  fourth 
chapter  of  my  essay v — at  lea?i  a*  fnUy 
as  IS  necesjaary  for  cnaiirmg  a  reader 
]ireviouily  miacqmonted  with  »hem,  tO 
follow  the  reasonbi|ts  ami  ii)vesti;^tioni 
which  are  thereon  founded,  and  ticcu- 
py  a  eor>siderable  portion  of  the  chup* 
ter.  In  direct  opposition  to  the  ••vi- 
deneo  which  thi^  part  of  the  bonk 
supplies  upon  the  point,  be  ha*  openly 
and  unblushin^fy  iicciHcd  me  of  Mn^ 
"totally  imac(|uaintcd  «ith  the  most 
elementary  facta  in  the  history  of  hiero- 
plyphieiil  di^icovery";  and — iAn  if  utterly 
reckless  of  detection*  or  flattering  him- 
eclfthat  detection  wt»uld  be  [prevented 
by  hi?  sinking  the  character  of  the! 
w«»rk  so  low  as  effectually  to  deter  the 

I1 1 1  bl  i  c  fro  m  i  r  s  p en isal  — ^b e  h  a  s  d  epri rwl 
limselfofeven  the  lame  excuse  of  ha^i 
in^  overlooked  the  chapter  in  cjuef* 
tion  ;  since  his  finul  quotation  from  tny 
essay,  aa  ^iven  in  the  above  extract,  I* 
taken  froinihi!*  chapter — taken  actually 
from  a  note  to  one  of  the  very  pi^Mil 
in  which  the  externnl  history  of  the 
discovery  of  the  monument  is  detailed* 
The  b>lJowing  is  the  puni«rr<iph, 
which,  with  the  annexed  fMjrtiow  of  ilt 
notes,  ^ves  tiie  history  in  question. 
"  The  group  which  waa  next  analy;:ed 
la  marked  in   the  same  plate  tia  No.  4 ; 


r 
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[tKt9  19  the  dvUnentioti  of  one  of  the  car- 
touches on  the  obelifik  of  Phil  a*,,  of  wiiofco 
flit'i9tenc«  on  thnt  oWliik  the  reviewer 
rvpreaenli  me  fw  toliilly  i^norHntiJ  and 
lh«  dtftertnl nation  of  the  phontttic  powers 
of  it*  tepamte  chnnictt'r»  eerved  to  cor- 
tDboriito  the  right  conclusions  of  Dr. 
Utaln^  respecting  the  two  former  ^ roups, 
^^Kreuia^  the  names  Ptulemy  nnd  Be- 
^Hme]  and  to  correct  the  wrong  ones. 
That,  in  its  Rtforregiite  phonetic  vsilue, 
thi»  group  denoted  the  name  Kteopatra, 
-warn  neoertnined  as  follows : — ^it  appears 
ID  tli0  inaculpturej  on  an  oU^liiik^  on  the 
bnjse  of  u-tiicU  a  Greek  iiifcription  was 
4li^overe4,  rccordingi  in  eubtitRnce,  a 
petition  from  the  pritBt^  of  h\s,  nt  Philie, 
to  king  Ptolemy  and  queen  Clcopntra. 
The  ciriumstance  of  the  two  iiiscriptious 
being  found  on  the  Bamc  monument  sug- 
i;:eftte(l'  the  iileu  that  they  reliiled  to  the 
same  tuhject,*  mid  a  sliy:ht  exnmiuntioii 
of  tlie  upper  otic  whs  f|uite  eufhrieut  to 
efttaldbh  this  point,,  and  alon^  with  it  the 
collccttve  signification  of  tbe  jtmnp  in 
question.  For  among  tho  hieroglyphs 
were  observed  two  very  ccin»picuoua 
groups  close  to  each  other,  and  surroniHl- 
ed  by  cartoucheSf  of  whit-h  the  <ne  whkh 
was  higher  up,  and  so  first  to  be  rend, 
j  was  the  identical  pmiip  alrentiy  nscer- 
0||B«d  to  denote  Ptnleittaw&  ;  the  chtimc- 
^^^in  it  being^  the  same  nnd  in  the  same 
PHBras  before  deftcribed^  with  nc^  other 
difference  than  that  of  beie^  plnced  in  a 
vfftica]  line  insteud  of  a  horizontal  oiie^ 
Oroounei  ns  the  two  inBcriptions  tallied 


as  to  ttie  Grit  nnme,  there  could  be  tio 
doubt  of  their  doing:  m  as  to  the  aecond 
olsio  ;  pnrticulnrly  us  thi*  under  or  second 
hieroiflyphic  ^roup  was  found  to  have  tho 
ternvination  iiidimtive  of  n  name  lielong' 
ing  to  a  female  [the  meaning  of  this  pe- 
culiar termination,  consisting  of  an  oval 
and  a  semicirrlei  Imd  been  previously  dis* 
rovered  by  Dr.  Young.]  The  group 
having  been  thus  asrertHined  collectively 
to  express  the  name  Kteopatra,  the  nnaly- 
sis  of  the  pboiielic  powers  of  its  sepnnite 
pnrts  was  j*nrticuliirly  easy  ;  for  alter  de- 
ducting the  feminine  ttfrminntion  already 
pointed  out,  the  remaining  hierofflypllif 
were  exnctly  the  snme  in  number  m  the 
letters  of  the  Greek  word;  and  the  order 
in  which  tliosn  biiroglyjdis  should  be 
titken,  having  been  aim  already  pointed 
out  [by  Dr,  Young],  nothing  remniiied  to 
be  done  for  deterodning  the  power  of 
each  of  them»  but  merely  to  compare  It 
with  the  letter  to  which  it  correetponded 
in  the  name,  ns  is  exhibited  in  the  two 
lines  facing  figure  4  in  the  lirtit  plate.  So 
ensy  was  the  operation  here  to  be  per- 
formed ;  yet  in  it  Dr,  Young,  stmuge  to 
»u\\  failed.^  nitd  M.  t'hampollion  suc- 
ceeded. The  success  in  this  iustanre  of 
the  latter  person »  as  it  was  tlie  occasion 
of  his  ronversi«n  to  ibe  phonetic  system 
which  he  had  been  shortly  before  ojipos-. 
ing  in  a  work  published  by  him  at  Gre- 
noblet)  so  is  it  tlie  sole  ground  for  his  hav- 
ing any  chiim  to  a  share  in  the  original 
diitcovery.  But  the  slightest  consider- 
ation will   show    that  even  in  Lliii  first 


^  **  This  ingenious  suggestion  originated  with  M»  Letronne.  The  monttment 
itselfr  which  bus  contributed  so  much  tu  the  Terification  o?  Dr.  Young**  discovery, 
and  to  the  estabtikhment  of  the  phonetic  system  as  fur  [is  it  has  been  justly  applied, 
wa«  found  by  Mr.  Wm.  J,  Baiikof  nt  the  southern  extremity  of  Egypt,  in  the  isle  of 
PhilSf  in  the  Nile,  and  by  bis  spirited  exertions  was  brought  to  England.'' 

f  **  Dr.  Young  nccounted  for  his  failure  as  follows  in  his  piiblicatinD  of  IB2S  :— 
*^  *  it  so  happens  that  in  the  lithographiciil  sketch  of  the  obelisk  of  Philai.  which  had 
been  put  into  my  htinds  by  its  adventurous  and  liberal  possessor,  the  artist  has  ex- 
prened  the  first  letter  of  the  name  of  Cleopatra  by  a  T  instead  of  a  K  [that  is»  by  a 
semicircle  Instead  of  a  qwidmnt],  and  as  1  Lad  no  leisure  at  the  time  to  enter  into  a 
ve-ry  minute  com  pari  son  of  the  name  with  other  authorities,  I  suffered  myself  to  be 
diicouraged  with  respect  to  the  application  of  my  alphabet  to  its  analysis.* " — p.  40.. 

}"Dr.  Yo«ngV  discovery  had  been  givea  anonymously  to  the  world  in  Deer.  1SI9 
in  the  supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britanuicn^  article  Egifpt.  In  1821  M. 
Ckampollion  published  at  Grenoble  his  work  entitled  Uc  I'Ecriture  hicraliqne  ttrs 
aMcitn*  £fii/pti€t$Jtt  in  which  he  maintained,  among  otlier  points^  ^*  — —  que  ce  second 
systfme  n'est  qu'uue  simple  niodiBcation  du  systeme  hieroglyphlqriet  et  n'en  differa 
unic)tieiiietit  que  par  la  forme  des  signes,«— ijue  les  canicteres  hieratique»)  (et  par  con- 
senoent  aussi  ceux  don  tils  di^rivent)  soul  des  signen  de  choaes  tt  non  dm  signes  de 
iojif,'* Kxumen  crit,  pp.  4-5.  In  January,  1822,  Mr.  Eankes  sent  to  Paris  a  litho- 
graphic copy  of  the  hieroglyphs  on  the  obelisk  of  Phib? ;  and  in  the  September  of 
that  same  year  came  out  M.  Cbampollion's  letter  to  M.  Dacier,  in  which  he  claimed 
the  credit  of  being  the  origintd  discoverer  of  the  phonetic  ube  of  signs  made  by  thi 
Egvptian*-" 

'  Vol,  IX-  It 
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t9vyf  of   Ilia  IB   ilie  ri^Ht  roa^  he  act«d 
[  But  a»  a  discoverer,  but  merely  a»  a  v*rt- 
Rt^r  af  ]i  dm  overy  already  miide.      It  in 
'  l\-a0  tUiit  *n\ly  a  few  of  the  lilero^lyplift 
[  pfioiHtticHlty  mtid  had  limit  jiow^rs  aa  yel 
i  AfH-t^rtiiiiti^d,  but  the  mefin»,  as  abort;  de- 
I  ftcnbt*il,  [iti  tbti  pamirmph  prece^ling-  tkti 
4Hiej  of  ;i*cerliiitji«Ef  tb&m,  wurtj  supplied. 
Still  fan  her  k  inu^t  h«  ad  nn  it  led,  thut  ihe 
cprrectneTi'*   of  llw»e  meaiii  haii  not  yet 
^  W-'ea  BTjtablinhed  by  proof,   birt  tbey  were 
pointed  ovt   to  tbe  notice    of  imy  subse- 
quent in?e»tii;Htor,  and  all  be  bad  to  do 
t  V(n§  to  verify  ibum    by   lodnctiom,  whicli 
'  tv;ai  e](iittf  a  subordinate   offictf  to  that  of 
I  discovering    thenri,"^//r</utV^,   pp»    141- 
2-3-4. 

It  H  necdleis  to  quote  more  of  the 
I  -cbapter   in  order   to  showing^  the  ex- 
[  ^rctne  discrepance  which  exists  between 
t^he  fts9i»rtioas  of  the  reviewer  and  the 
real   facts  of  the  case  \  and  I  have  no 
wish  to  proceed    farther  than  my  own 
vindication  ahsuktelj  requires,  in  un- 
I  veiling  a  sccut:;  that  mast  be  disgusting' 
tti  every  one  who  i^  iiiliiteaccd  by  tlie 
principbfii  and  the  feeliogs  of  a  jfentle- 
muh     At  the  vanity,  the  do!^raati*m. 
And  the  blunders  of  my  cenior,  I  have 
'  Ittu^hed    heartily ;    bnt    premediu^led 
'  faUehood — malignantly    etAph>yed   for 
I  4he  destruction  i*i'  a  literary  mork,  tlie 
I  credit  «f  wiiich  the  detractor  was  uu- 
I  uhle  l«  lower  by  lair  means — is  so  vile 
ttnd  odious  an  otfence,  that  I  ilerive  no 
gfratilication  from  iu  exposnre  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  feel  a  relief  in  laying'  itoid  t>f 
the  5y[fi|ttomi  nf  b>s^  of  temper  which 
miy  he  here  detccleil,  and  in  puintiu^ 
ihcm  out   to  the   reader's  ohsfjrvulion, 
as  they  go  a  cousirlerable  way  towards 
eleariiig*  the  olt'ender  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  h*ivini^  acted  in  this  case   with 
premeditation. 

In  the  first  place,  then*  there  breathes 
thrnwjjk  the  entire  extract  uniier  con- 
side  ratio »  a  violence  of  manner  which, 
ill  a  great  measure,  defeats  Iti  own  ob- 
ject und  is  very  nearly  incompatible 
with  deli1ii*ratir>n*  In  the  iiecciiid  place, 
some  hhm  ler^  are  to  be  fi^uud  here 
which,  noiwirlHtamlin^  tlic  mi-diocrity 
t»\'my  assail  iiii'i»  talenr»,  I  hardly  think 
he  cdokd  have  commit  led  if  lie  kad 
been  iu  a  calm  *tate  of  mind.  Thus  in 
ihe  beginuiii^'-  of  the  extract  be  attacks 
my  fiframmar  fi>r  a^iasf  tlie  lenn  in- 
icnphon  m  ilie  plural  iii«*tead  of  the 
Bi»»g^ular  number.  Surely  no  educated 
person  in  his  sober  senses  could  liiink 
of  directing:  attention  to  so  eontunipti- 
ble  a  subject  of  criticism.  Even  if  the 
number  were  wron^,  it  wonld  be  most 


nutural  to  suppose  that  a  saperflu<»iw 
tetter  bad  beeu  inserted  in  the  teil 
through  a  mistake  of  the  printer ;  but, 
as  It  kappens,  the  word  has  been 
printed  correctly  ;  and  this  ii  so  obvi- 
ously the  case  that  I  shall  not  iasuU 
the  uuder^taudiD^  of  the  reader  by  eli- 
te riag  into  any  explaaation  on  the 
point.  Again,  towards  tb«  eed  ttf  the 
extract  he  adduces  a  quotation  from 
my  work  which  partly  refutes  his  pre* 
vious  cliarge  Uj^ainst  me  ;  and  in  the 
same  place  talks  of  my  *  inetpHcable 
inconsistency/  Truly  a  yi^ty  striking 
iueonsistency  is  there  exhibited,  but  it 
is  not  by  oay  laeanf  inexplicable.  Etea 
ray  clear- headed  censor,  if  he  had  not 
been  in  a  paroxysm  of  passion,  nm<t 
have  seen  that  the  contradiction  lie^ 
not  at  all  between  the  two  qnotjtions 
he  has  given  from  my  work,  but  sidely 
between  the  latter  of  thern  and  hiiowu 
§rratiiilou*  assumption  of  my  Ignorance 
of  all  that  has  been  as  yet  ascertaimHi 
on  the  sul^eci  referred  to  in  the  for- 
nacr. 

In  the  third  jdace,  we  are  led  to  the 
same  conclusion  by  the  unguardeduesi 
1  have  already  noticed  as  betrayed  by 
him  in  selecting  the  second  quotation 
above  referred  to  from  a  note  of  my 
bookt  where  the  text  and  (I  might  have 
added  J  tlie  adjoining  notes  present  the 
most  uireet  refutation  of  the  truth  of 
his  charge  against  me.  There  is  in- 
deed evinced  in  this  selection  a  little 
piece  of  contrivance  which  rather  looks 
the  other  way.  The  quotation  in  ques- 
tion is  not,  as  the  reader  may  ob6i*rve, 
what  the  reviewer  ts  pleased  to  call  it» 
'  a  note  to  p.  143,*  but  only  the  end  of 
a  note,  the  whide  point  of  which  is  IcAt 
by  the  omisi^inn  of  the  principal  part. 
The  entire  note,  by  a  comparison  of 
dates,  brings  borne  to  M.  ChampoUioQ 
an  instance  of  falsehood  which  hli 
'  honest  admirer*  wi^hed^  as  the  wind 
at  present  blow^,  to  keep  out  of  view  ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  as  the  concluding 
portion  of  this  note  merely  staU9 
the  dates  of  events  which  are  more 
folly  described  in  the  Icxt,  it  b  put 
forward  as  my  whole  account  of  the 
matter,  iu  order  to  give  some  colour 
to  the  assertion  tbsit  1  had  only  *  a 
faint  glimpse  of  the  truth,'  There  cer- 
tainly is  here  eihibited  a  degree  of 
low  cunning  which  looks  like  deUb«f* 
ation  ;  but  still  I  can  scarcely  think 
that  a  designing  calumniator  with  bis 
wits  about  him,  would  have  resorted 
to  a  trick  which  is  so  easily  exposed 
and  the  exposure  of  which  is  so  sureio 
reflect  discredit  on  its  contriver. 
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After  ftlU  tbe  ruse  I  have  made  o«i 
for  the  reviewer  is  only  an  IndHfcreKt 
•lie  i  but  for  this  I  am  not  to  lilaiae. 
He  has  my  fiiU  concyrrertGC  to  better 
It  if  he  can»  and  should  he  in  auy  <le* 
gree  succeed,  I  shtitl  be  glad  to  timJ  he 
i»  not  AB  till  f  Me  a^r  I  confess,  he  lit 
prescDt  appears  to  me  to  he,  Leavkrg 
thk  disagreeable  subject,  I  revert  to 
the  blunders  of  my  aBsallani,  to  give 
ane  more  eiainplc  of  theuL,  kj  a  case 
whrre  he  seems  particularty  to  piide 
him^eir  upon  his  accuracy  atwl  sii[i^erior 
t»for tuition.  Me  has  recorded  the  his- 
tory of  i>r.  Yooo^'is  hieroglyi»ljlc  dis- 
B^vefv  qiiHe  incorrectly,  in  that  part 
0  it  Whrch  relates  to  the  aid  m  the  l&- 
testigTitioo  deiived  tnnu  the  obeJUk  of 
Phi  lie.  For  he  represents  this  author 
as  having  accomplished  all  thai  conld 
be  effected  with  the  matpnals  in  his 
hands ;  and  Champolhon's  success  la 
deciphering'  the  hieroglyphs,  express- 
ing'  the  name  of  Cleopatra,  as  owiug 
solely  to  his  ^ood  fortune  in  haviu*r  re- 
ceived what  his  rivtil  ilid  not  get  at  dll, 
Of  at  any  rate  not  as  soon — liihogra- 
phic  drawings  of  tlic  inscriptions  on 
the  monument  in  fjucgiion.  Upon 
this  point  he  expresses  liimself,  in  the 
lirst  article  of  tlie  Edinburgh  Re- 
view on  hieroglyphs,  in  the  folio witig 
temis  : — 

•«  The  fi»t  ^r«ot  step  bud  been  mada 
[vix.  in  dtfcipheriag  this  chnnicter»  insida 
ibe  cartouche*  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice]; 
nnd   it  only   required   fier^verance  and 
^etoS fttrtum^  to  <<nturti  succbsb.     We  mj 
fttfod  fortune,  btiCJiu*«  Dr.    Young  had  aU 
ready  done  nlmoet  ail  thnt  wm  poantble 
\kilU  bis  matwnails... . . .  But  thij discovery 

of  n  ne\v  nuuinnient  (and  in  this cimui^led 
31*  ('lmmpiiiiton*agiK>d  fortum^Ht  length 
remOTiKl  all  uncertainty  m  lliia  respect, 
and  led  dtrei  tly  and  easily  to  the  forma- 
tioo  of  the  alphiibot  required-** — No. 
Uwi»,  p.itii. 

How  ilw*  reviewer  could  suppose 
that  Mr.  Daukes  would  withhold  frum 
Dr.  Yotuig  the  advantage  of  inform- 
ution  with  which,  through  the  Aca- 
demy of  Inscriptions  in  Paris,  he 
supplied  M.  CtjamjHjIVioii,  it  is  dif- 
ftcult  to  conceive  ;  but  the  above  ex- 
tract renders  it  evident  that  be  so  re- 
prescnU  the  matter.  In  one  of  the 
nutcs  to  the  paragraph  which  I  huve 
been  obliged  to  quote  from  my  work, 
the  reader  may  see  Dr.  Yotmg^s  virt<tal 
admi*sion  lliat  be  idjtained  as  soon  us 
any  one  else,  a  copy  of  the  drawings 
alluded  tOi  (he  did   not   attribute  his 


lailnre  in  tliia  instance  to  the  ckcuoit- 
stance  of  the  copy  having'  been  sent  to 
hirn  loo  Litc^  but  lo  fjnite  a  ditTerent 
cause,)  and  the  Iransitetion  is  described 
in  tbe  text  as  it  really  occurred.  Thtts^ 
urn  with  standing  my  very  low  e*»tinjattf 
of  the  charaelur  of  M.  Champollinn, 
I  have,  in  giving  a  trtip  uecoitiit  ol  his 
share  in  the  completion  of  i!ie  dis- 
covery under  considtTation,  done  hitji 
that  justice  which  is  denied  him  even 
by  his  *  honest  admirer/ 

The  last  poiot  I  shull  notice  in  the- 
reviewer's  attack  is,  ihe  insinuation 
conveyed  b  the  f<jl lowing  sentence  of 
the  passage,  in  vvhich  he  declainisi- 
upon  my  igntirance,  of  which  the 
priiicipar  pari  haS'  beca  alceady  oan- 
Vjuseu. 

"  As  to  the  *  method'  here  rerenred  to,, 
of  n«rert fining  the  *  ideatrmphie  ftigiiiiica- 
ihms  of  hieroglyphs',  we  tan  giv*  no  opi- 
niitu  rosperting  it;  becauisev  a! though  wt* 
harit  read  Dr.  Wall's  hook  uttli  more  at- 
tention than  3tde!<eiive$,  webuvc  not  bean 
fortunate  eaough  to  discovert  ihnt  he 
propoftes  antf  met  hod  of  accomplishing  the 
ubj«ct  In  4]ue8tion ;  or  that  he  po^ictsses 
a  single,  ckur  and  di&tioct  Mtta  on  tha* 
subject  of  hjGToglyphic  iDter|irefcat3on.'* 

The  effeetive  reply  to  this  uiwloubted- 
ly  would  consist  in  the  production  of 
copious  extracts  from  the  sixth  chapter, 
of  my  work,  in    which    a  consideriible 

fiortion  of  the  twelfth  uud  fourteenth 
ines  of  the  Rosetta  hieroglyphs  are 
deeiplicretl  by  means  of  the  very  me* 
thotl  wliose  existence  is  here  insidiously 
calWd  in  r|  nest  ion.  But  I  have  not  space 
now  left  for  such  a  course,  nor  could  I 
in  utty  case  adopt  it  but  with  reluc- 
tance, as  1  should  thereby  virtually 
become  ray  own  reviewer.  1  hupe^ 
however,  1  may  without  indelicacy  ad- 
vert briefiy  to  the  suliject,  so  far  as  to 
give  to  the  less  learned  part  of  tho 
public  smne  idea  of  the  present  state  of 
the  hieroglyphic  problem,  and  to  poiui 
oui  what  really  remains  yel  to  be  done 
in  order  to  its  solution  i  as  1  may  pee* 
haps  be  fortunate  enough  thus  to  in- 
duce some  comfietent  persons  to  under- 
take the  task.  Hud  not  n  far  more  im- 
portant subject  opened  to  i»y  view,  ta 
the  ttevehipmrni  of  wliirh  I  feel  it  a 
duty  to  devottr  ull  the  spare  time  I  eaik 
connuiind,  1  should  hiive  been  delight- 
ed to  carry  on  this  investigation  niy- 
self ;  aiwl  if  any  one  of  niuderute  in- 
fortiialioii  and  cleur  intellect  pruseeutea 
it  on  tlic  principles  I  have  laid  dowii. 


mk 
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lie  will,  I  promiac  Ulm,  Jertve  from  the 
I  pursuit  au  iibiiiMlitnt  »harif  uf  grufificd- 
titiuTi  iuid  HiiMiaeniiMit. 

The  great  vn!(u;ofihe   RoscUa   in- 

[•criptiiHi  rori*ii-kls  in   the   circmiistance 

lol'  its  beiuic   <'xpTe§sly   ?tsiiedt  in  Ibe 

[•Creek  porlinti  id' it,  th^it  ihi§  muI  lite 

I  other  two    purl  ions    are,   all    ihree  cjf 

I  ibem,  roci^rtls  ol'  the  amiic  ikcree ;  so 

[  that  we  havo  hurc   to  ti  ecitaitity  prc- 

Sentt'tl  to  i|4  the  y:eii4TLil    nwrnnin^  of 

the  hieroglyphic  mid  etichuTKil  text*  to 

which  the  ab^ive-iniuitioiied    Grr*ek   is 

•hbjuiDcd  :  liutwedu    not  pn^eas  the 

ftiime  fnivantu'je    in    refefeine   to    uiiy 

other  eoUectiitn  ut'  hirroglypiis  a**  y**t 

found,  and  Ctrnsripiently  It  h  plutn  thu.t 

the    Uosetta   njrtnninent  is    die    great 

touctiMniie  hy  whieh  eVCTy  attempt  at 

deciphering*  surh   chiriieter^   is  to  be 

tried.      Kuvv  ChLiitkpi)lliun  did  uc»t  snh'^ 

niit  hiH  ]>honetic    «iysteni   to  thi:^  te^t ; 

I  and  even  trurn  this  tireuniftaiiee  nlone 

'  tt     very     ijiiun^    presnnHitiini     arises 

liTrtinsst  ;ts  eiiTTectness.     He  hasjiideetl 

given   tliu   niedniugs   of  S4Jtne    of  the 

more  prominent  uf  the   Knsetfii   hieri>- 

^  jtlyphs,  w  hieh,  !»y  tiie  Wivy,  he  borrow- 

e*J  iVnni  Yonn;:,'^  vvitlniot  fickriowleti:»i«g 

ihi*  stujrcc    whence    he   derived   tliem, 

and  which  mc  m\  all  Mrg  nthinlted  to 

l)C  idea;L'rwphieahy  expressed  ;  but  the 

imnii   Iwnly    of   those    hicroj^lyphs  be 

m  tst  eHtitiously    avoided,  aiid*   ifi  fact 

UR  far  a?  ne^peets  this  reeoid  the  invcs- 

tr^fation  hm  not  advaiie*Ml  n  >inirle  step 

beyond  ibf  p«iiiii  ut  which  the  English 

Mntlntr  left  ii* 

1 1  nniy  jierlmps  strike  the  reader 
thiir.thr  general  meaninsr  ofthishicro- 
plyjjlne  text  heinjr  ki»*>wn,  the  disco- 
very oflli-it  of  eaeh  ve  pa  rate  chh  meter 
t>ii;r[it  t<*  foll'pvv  as  a  iniillcr  of  coarse  ; 
in  id  so  undunbtetlly  it  would,  if  each 
hieroglyph  ctinesponded  to  a  word 
i)f  the  ^nbjoinpit  Greek*  as  is  the  case 
Willi  tbttse  whose  idea^'raphic  signiii- 
cations  were  ascertained  by  YoniJ^"» 
But  in  most  hfstatiees  it  Is  not  a  single 
Ineroiflyph,  but  u  eombinatiou  of 
several!  thai  i?  to  he  reH/d  liy  oiieofific 
iJrcek  lemis  j  whieht  hy  the  way,  is  the 
only  circiimstance  thiit  has  gflven  the 
least  colour  to  I  he  IjypotheMi  of  their 
beinf^  the  letter*  of  a  word,  whereas, 
in  truth,  I  hey  are  s*iyriis  of  the  ttleas 
which  compose  the  nieanin;^  of  ibut 
word.  This  method  of  eoinhintiig' 
Rvmliols  ^really  reduced  I  be  total  mini- 
bcr  of  thoi*e  employ  e< I  in  the  hh  rouly- 
phic  writiuL'-  of  the  E;iypliinis,  which, 
us  fitr  as  it  has  been  as  yet  deterujiiietl 
by  lefcrcui'c  to  existing:  nionuuicut?,  is, 


I  believci  tuider  a  tbouiaDd,  Oml  is, 
abont  a  fortieth  part  of  the  amount  of 
chaiaeterB  inatle  use  of  by  the  CUiue»e, 
who  read  out  a  word  lor  every  charatw 
ter.  But  although  »  Hiou^atid  cliariH'- 
ters  is  a  very  small  nnmbct  for  any 
idea^raphic  syiitem,  it  eviilentiv  would 
be  quite  too  j^reat  for  one  in  vrliich  the 
major  part  ot  the  writing  wa?*  phonetic 

From  the  de^ctiptiou  L  have  just 
p'neu  of  this  E|^yptmu  «« ri ting,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  ^reat  de>idetiitum  if  to 
uacertaiH  tlie  meaiiiu;^  of  euch  «eparJ»te 
hieroglyph  ;  and  then  the  forming  ibero 
into  g^ronps  corre^pomlin^  in  di^^'uifica* 
lion  with  the  Greek,  becomes  a  ctnu- 
pamtively  ea-y  operation.  Now  the 
methnd  I  have  profK>;*cd  for  ibis  pur* 
po*e  is  to  observi!  u  chvi racier  in  two 
plaecis,  where  the  j^^eiieral  meauiug? 
are  knnwn  nwl  dilfereiit  from  each 
other  ;,  lUid  to  try  wliat  eouimou  iii{f;re- 
dicnts  there  niay  be  in  those  menDing*. 
A  very  coti:*ideral)le  limitatiMn  is  thu» 
put  on  the  sig^nitieatlcm  of  the  charac- 
ter iimler  cxsiminitlion  ;  but  if  we  iirc 
so  tortnnate  as  to  Bnd  It  iu  a  ibird 
place  wlierw  the  pcueral  context  k 
known,  we  theu  can  advance  in  uur 
path  so  much  fartlier  as  to  i>e  totem biy 
secure  of  arrivinsr  ul  the  object  of  iu- 
qniry.  The  character*  whose  precise 
sign  ifi  eat  ions  esui  by  such  means  be 
nitist  easily  and  certainly  fixed  are 
those  which  most  frecpiently  <jceur ; 
tind  they  ohviou.^ly  are  also  the  hiero^ 
I^^Jyphs  whtise  sij^initieutions  are  the 
moj!t  important  to  be  determined  in 
order  to  the  fuither  progress  of  the  iik 
vesti|5^tion. 

Amotigtbe  characters  of  mo^t  fre- 
quent oecurrenec  are  the  limbs  of  the 
human  body.  Some  one  or  more  of 
them  niav  be  seen  in  nliont  leri  di^thict 
places  ol  the  two  lines  I  have  examin* 
ed,  in  eacli  td"  w  hieh  pfiices  the  coulext 
includes  a  verb.  Hut,  however  verbs 
may  othcrwijie  differ,  they  all  su'j^cfl 
the  notion  of  action,  of  which  undoubt- 
ed ly  the  limbs  of  the  body  afford  u 
natural  representiilifm.  With  one  or 
more  of  ilie$e  is  nlways  joined  souie 
symbol  limiting^  the  action  to  the  parti* 
colar  species  of  it  which  is  'Hiteiidc«l  to 
be  exftressed*  Oy  examining  olhrr 
parts  of  the  above  two  lines  corte*pond- 
incr  with  portions  of  the  Greek  in  which 
vorhs  occur,  it  will  be  found  that  arti^ 
on  U  denoted  also  in  another  wikv,  vi)u 
by  means  ol  a  eombinution  in  winch  the 
prineijjal  hierojjiyph  is  a  seepirc,  the 
emblem  of  powei  ;  and  it  is  |»[ain  ihtft 
power  U  the  ^uuice  from  ivlik'h  actiou 


I 


J 
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flow».  Here  as  well  as  in  the  farmer 
'  may  the  aciioo  li  thiiiU^tl  to  a  particular 
kiml  by  the  udditkm  of  a  symbol  de^ 
tfgniitiiig  either  ihe  agfiit»«r  the  mitru- 
mont^  or  an  eHbct,  or  some  concomi- 
tant circumdUiuce* 

To  rotidcr  the  forfgrvincr  observations 
more  easily  tiUfli^rjitiTod,  ii  ii  necessijry 
that  1  should  subjoin  a  U^w  cianiplcs* 
In  the  Greek,  corresiujiniiiig^  witli  the 
^ecoad  linct  occurs  tlie  verb  iepa- 
TETOTSi,  whk'ii  m^y  be  construed, 
••they  act  th*  priest,"  uud  tbeequivuleril 
jKjrt ion  of  the  hieroglyph*  is  fixed  to  a 
certainty  by  a  figure  known  to  denote 
a  pries*,  immeiiiately  ai'trr  i^  liieh  comes 
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the  three  kinds  of  writing  ;  and  the 
action  is  denoted  by  a  stretcher] -out 
arm  and  two  feathers  (ihe  eniblcm  of 
honor)  accompanying"  the  elevating 
machine*  us  much  a^  in  denutc,  that 
the  stone  was  to  be  respectfully  raised. 
In  the  second  pUee,  a  reference  is 
lObidc  to  the  statue  of  Kiojf  Ptolemy, 
and  the  action  is  uiure  etieri^eticulfy 
cKpreased,  wither  on  account  of  the 
greater  weight  or  greater  dignity  i>f  the 
olijccti  the  descriptive  noun  being  here 
acconip-inied»  not  unly  by  the  arm,  but 
also  by  the  under  Hm'i:*.  In  the  (ilb 
iiii<^,  wliere  tiic  expres!«ion  for  raising 
comes   imutediatelv   before  the  statue. 


the  expre5sit»n   tor  action  by  mearKs  of    the  mode  of  denoting  this  of>eration  is 


the  sceptre  accompaiiiud  by  the  iuhor- 
dinate  *ignB  for  connexion  aud  the  plu- 
ral nuuiber.  A  littleibefore  in  llie  Greek 
there  is  written,  2TE*ANH^OFEiiOTii, 
«*hich  is  literally,  **  they  shall  wear 
garlands/'  but  m^y,  to  i)cconin]o<latc 
It  to  the  hitroglyijhic  nn>de  of  eipres- 
ston,  be  constrned,  '*  rhey  shall  uct  witli 
^rlands,  or  they  »hiill  ^arlandize  C  und 
the  corrc^ipoiidcnt  place  uf  the  hiero- 
glyphs is  clearly  snewn  by  the  fignre 
of  a  garland,  iniuiedialely  followed  by 
an  expression  for  action  in  which  the 
sceptre  is  the  principal  ingredient, 
Still  nearer  the  comuiencemcnt  of  the 
Greek   of   tlie    whole    line  occurs  an 

espr«^sion  which  mny  be  liierally  Iruns-  combinationslothefund  already  formed, 
lated.  "making  sacrilices  Mud  libutiona,  but  will  dlso  allbrd  new  points  of  com-* 
and  doing  other  suitable  tilings  f  and  pariaon,  and  thus  essentially  aid  the 
the  only  place  between  the  hieroglyphs  progress  of  the  operation  in  two  ways  ; 
la^t  analyzed  and  the  beginning  of  ist,  by  uHbrding  opportnnities  of  uj>- 
the  line  where  a  sign  ftvr  action  occurs,  plying  the  key  to  other  combinations 
b  one  in  which  a  Biretclied-ont  arm,  in  the  Siime  line*  which  have  not  ug 
iMXonipaiiif'd  by  an  etnl>lcin  of  good-  vet  been  decijibereii,nnd  2d,  by  enubU 
ucjis,  is  Hanked  by  garlands,  one  at  eaxdi  mg  the  investigator  to  verity  or  correct 
•ide.  Hence  it  appears  that,  while  the  the  decipherings  already  made.  Thia 
Egyptiun  hicroglyjddst  used  the  ei*  method,  though  slow,  will,  I  anticipate, 
pretsion  **  to  garldndize,'*  to  signify  be  found  sure;  and  by  every  step 
*  wearing  a  garhmd,*'  hr  denoted  **  the  gained,  the  farther  working  of  the  prob- 
aiaking  sacrtfices  and   libations'^  by  a     lem   will    be  rendered  not  only  more 


the  most  emphatic  of  all  j  for  here  the 
elevating  uuebine  is  uccom]»aiiied  by  a 
c^inbinution  of  all  the  three  general 
enibleuaii  of  action,  the  sceptre,  the 
outstretched  arm,  aud  the  legs. 

1  am  eonseiou-j  that  the  sketch  just 
piven  must  convey  a  very  inadeijuate 
notion  of  the  natnre  of  my  key  to  the 
df ciphering  of  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphs ;  but  if  it  serves  to  awaken 
]mlilic  attention  to  the  snhj€.>ct,  und  to 
shew  the  praeticubility  of  (his  mode  of 
conducting  tiie  invcf^tigation,  1  j»hull  be 
satisfied.  Every  new  line  that  is  ana- 
lyzed in  the  proposed  manner  w  ill  not 
only  add   its  own  stock  of  deciphered 


combination  which  in  strictness  means, 
**  fMODsly  giirlandizing  {*  and  that  his 
hk-hIc  of  expressing  "the  doing  other 
ftuitftble  things,"  was  by  putting  the 
same  detcriptive  noun  (if  I  tULiy  so  call 
it,)  at  tho  other  side  of  his  rennsenta- 
iioH  of  piously  acting.  I  slmll  only 
iidd  one  more  exairiple*  In  two  iilaces 
of  tiie  1 4th,  and  in  one  of  the  Gtn  line, 
wiierc  from  the  eontext  it  i^  certain, I  hat 
the  operation  of  '*  raising"  is  expressed, 
the  iamet^dl  figure  occur*;,  whien  there- 
fore must  be  cousidtTed  as  some  sort 
of  machine  to  assist  in  raising  heavy 
bodies*  In  the  iirst  jdaec  in  14th 
liiie,  the  object  state<l  to  be  raised  is 
the  »tuuc  ^vith  the  iu:»cription  oti  it  in 


cany  but  also  less  liable  to  erroneous 
deierminations. 

The  twelfth  and  fourteenth  lines, 
which  contain  rather  mote  than  one 
titlh  part  of  the  remains  of  the  Hosctta 
hieroglyphs,  wtry  selected  by  me  for 
cxa  mi  nation  ;  because  M,  Kluprotli  en- 
dcavonred  to  analyie  the  former  line 
according  to  the  phouetic  system  nvw 
in  vogue,  and  Dr.  Vouiig,  the  latter 
according  to  tlie  ideagraphie  one. 
My  original  object  w  iis  njfrely  to  cou- 
tirtn  by  a  practical  iHu?itration  the  ar- 
guments I  h:jd  previously  urge<i  against 
the  phonetic  method  j  but  I  trubt  it 
will  be  found  that  1  have  etfected  mo  re 
that!  this,  aud  iliut  L  have  corrected 
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erron  of  Young^s  axmljtb— -errors  in- 
deed which  noignt  naturally  be  expected 
in  a  first  attemptf  bat  which  have 
nevertheless  thrown  an  air  of  guess- 
work over  his  perfonaance,  and  pre- 
vented the  ideagraphic  theory  from  ever 
risinff  to  the  credit  to  which  ii  is  really 
entiUed  What  farther  aid  I  may  pos* 
sibly  have .  contributed  towards  the 
solution  of  the  hieroglyphic  problem, 
it  is  not  for  me  but  the  public  to  decide. 
The  subject,  indeed,  U  one  to  which  I 
should  not  allude,  but  from  a  desire  to 
encourage  others  to  the  adoption  of  a 
method,  the  use  of  which  has  already 
been  attended  with  some  success ;  and 
thus  to  excite  them  to  efforts  from 
which  the  most  favourable  results  may 
be  expected.  It  was  with  such  view 
that  I  recommended  to  the  attention 
of  the  learned,  the  inncriptions  on  the 
obelisk  of  Philse,  because  there  is  a 
strong  probability  of  the  Greek  on  the 
pedestal  oorrcspondingr  in  meaning  with 
the  hieroglyphs  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  monument ;  and  if  the  fact  turn 
out  to  be  so,  then  the  method  I  have 
proposed  may  be  applied  with  great 
effect  to  these  characters,  afler  all  that 
can  be  done  by  its  application  to  the 
Rosetta  hieroglyphs  alone  shall  have 
been-  accomplished.  But  it  appears, 
from  the  manner  in  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed myself,  that  I  have  not  seen 
any  drawings  of  the  entire  series  of 
hieroglyphs  on  the  pides  of  the  obe- 
lisk ;  and  this  circumstance  is  laid  hold 
of  as  a  proof  of  my  extrt>me  ignorance. 
Of  what,  then,  am  I,  in  consequence, 
shown  to  be  ignorant?  Merely  of 
that  which  is  equally  unknown  to  every 
one  else,  namely,  the  exact  meKniiig 
of  the  hieroglyphic  part  of  the  inscrip- 
tions in  question — a  meaning  which,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  can  never  be 
ascertained  till  tlic  mode  of  decipherinir 
hieroglvphs  at  present  in  repute  shall 
be  totally  abandoned.  As  to  the  re- 
viewer's attem[)t  to  prove  me  igno- 
rant of  all  that  is  really  known  of  the 
obelisk  of  Philas,  it  is,  I  should  hope, 
quite  unnecessary  to  add  anything 
more  to  what  has  been  already  stated 
on  that  subject. 

The  method  of  deciphering  which 
I  have  now  very  brierty  deseribt'd,  can, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  applied  only  to 
those  hicroglypiiic  ttixts  of  which  the 
general  purport  is  already  known,  or 
may,  through  concomitant  circum- 
stances, be  ascertained ;  but  if,  by  its 
apfiUoation  to  such  documents,  the 
signification  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
dcjuuilary  characters  should  be  deter- 


mined, itevidently  then  can  be  ezteMle4 
to  others  respecting  which  o«r  Infor- 
mation, as  derived  from  ezterMi 
lonron,  fo  moie  defective  t  aad  thest 
la  a  fair  prospect  that  eveutwdhr  it  will 
enable  tne  investigator  to  decipher 
most  of  those  legends  in  whidi  the 
proper  names  are  phonetically  wtitteii« 
But  I  feel  myself  bound  to  add,  that 
the  expectations  which  at  present  ap» 
pear  to  be  entertained  on  the  snlject, 
can  never  be  realised,  even  should  the 
workinsT  of  this  problem  be  attended 
with  the  greatest  possible  snccett. 
For  all  the  proper  names  iu  the  older 
records  are  ideagniphically  wfittCBt 
and,  therefore,  arc  now  irrecoverably 
lost  The  phonetic  method  of  derigw 
nation  was  derived  by  the  Egyptians, 
as  I  have  proved  by  a  great  variety  of 
ai^uments,  from  their  acquaintance 
with  Greek  aiiting,  and  in  consequence 
cuuld  not  have  commenced  till  after 
the  age  of  Psammetichus. 

The  old  ideagraphie  denominationft 
consist,  each  of  them,  of  a  characterla> 
tic  description  which  suggested  the 
idea  of  some  person  or  place,  and 
thereby  the  name  by  which  that  per^ 
son  or  place  was  called,  to  such  readen 
as  were  already  acquainted  with  the 
word  and  had  it  familiarly  impieased 
on  their  memories.  But  as  soon  at 
this  word  was  forgotten,  it  obviously 
could  never  be  recalled  by  means  of  a 
description  with  which  it  had  no  na- 
tural or  immediate  connexion.  To  give 
suuie  idea  of  the  great  imperfection  of 
the  more  ancient  mode  of  expressing 
names,  I  shall  here  adduce  one  or  two 
examples.  The  name  of  Egvpt  is 
written  in  each  of  the  two  lines  already 
so  often  alluded  to,  (which  I  copied 
with  as  much  exactness  as  I  could, 
fiom  the  plates  of  the  Rosetta  iiMcrip* 
tioii  that  were  published  by  the  anti^ 
quarian  society  of  London  in  IHOe,) 
and  when  strictly  analysed,  expresses 
by  the  immediate  signification  of  its 
elements  *  the  land  of  glory  and  of 
power,*  to  whieh  combination  is  sub- 
j« lined  a  eartouch,  as  much  as  to  de- 
note, that  the  entire  aggregate  was  to 
be  read  out  by  the  spoken  name  of 
Eifypt.  From  national  prgudice  the 
K-iyptians  appear  never  to  have  em- 
ployed in  the  designation  of  the  name 
of  their  country,  the  phonetic  method, 
which  they  looked  on  as  a  foreign  in- 
novati(ni.  And  what  is  the  conse*- 
quencc  ?  That  name  is  now  for  ever 
lost.  We  can  have  no  more  dependance 
on  the  '  E«;ypt'  of  the  Greeks  iicarin^ 
any  resemblance  to  the  souj^ht  word 
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thsm  OA  the  *  Mizraim  *  of  the  Jews  ; 
and  the  *  Khemi '  of  the  Copts  sigifify- 
ing  the  land  of  Kham,  the  father  of 
Mizrainit  seeou  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  Egyptian  convcrtB  to  Christi* 
aoity  in  adaptatioxi  to  the  Bible  his- 
tary,  and  is  not  at  ai  likely  to  have 
been  the  old  Pagan  denomTnation** 

At  the  very  end  of  the  Enchorial 
pari  of  the  Kosetta  inscription,  the 
name  of  King  Ptolemy  ig  written  in 
the  old  idcagT^phic  way  alone,  viz, 
**  Ever^livin^,  beloved  by  Phlhuh  ;"  in 
the  plitce  corresponding  to  that  in  the 
hieroglyphic  writing,  whore  it  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  raost  tbrma)  manner,  In 
both  the  new  and  the  old  style,  pre- 
eeded  by  the  titles  of  sovereign  king, 
and  followed  by  tli*  surname  Epi* 
phanes.  Now,  th.it  the  combination, 
whether  hieroglypinc  or  enchorial, 
which  immediately  expresses  *' ever- 
livtog,  beloved  by  Phtliah,*'  was  read 
ottt  "  Ptolemy"  by  such  of  the  Egyp- 
tians BS  were  unacquainted  with,  or 
prejudiced  against,  the  phonetic  method 
of  writing  this  word  ;  and  tfial  all  the 
more  ancient  Egyptian  designations  of 
proper  names  were,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  of  this  ideagraphic  nature,  will 
be  found  proved  in  my  essay  by  a  great 
variety  of  arguments.  That  such  ar- 
guments should  be  viewed  with  much 
diatmst  by  the  advocates  of  the  theory 
which  now  prevails  upon  the  subject, 
ia  very  natural — no  one  likes  to  have 
it  proved  to  him  that  the  trouble  he 
has  taken  in  a  ]mrticubr  mode  of  in- 
vestigation has  been  uselessly  thrown 
away^ — but  ttiat  they  shoidil  nut  be 
examined  at  all  U  surely  very  irn*tionaL 
If  hieroglyphic  investigators  be  told 
that  they  have  got  into  a  wrong  track, 
tljey  are  bound  in  prudence  to  weigh 
the  grounds  oJ  the  informution  thus 
offered  to  them,   and,  if  they  find  it 


correct,  to  change  at  once  their  course, 
however  far  ihcv  may  have  proceeded 
in  a  direction  which  is  »hown  to  them 
not  to  be  right 

Tliere  is  but  one  consideration 
more  which  I  shall  venture  to  iug^ 
ifCiSt  in  connexion  with  the  present 
topic.  The  phonetic  names  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  sovereigns  of 
Egypt  have  been  deciphered  to  a 
perfect  certainty,  and  there  docs 
not  remain  upon  this  point  the 
slightest  doubt  or  ditt'erence  of  opi- 
nion amon^  those  acquainted  with  tlie 
subject.  Surely,  then,  if  the  older 
names  were  also  phonetically  written^ 
the  words  so  expressed  ought  to  have 
been  completely  ascertained  long  be- 
fore now.  Yet,  if  we  look,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  two  lists  of  tlie  sove- 
reign* of  Manetho*s  xviii.  dynasty 
which  were  formed  by  M.  Chanipol- 
lion,  and  the  two  or  three  since  made 
out  by  ilie  principal  followers  of  his 
theory,  we  shall  find  no  two  of  those 
lists  agreeing  with  each  other.  Surely 
thi^  circumsitance  alone  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  excite  suspicion  and  to 
induce  the  persons  engaged  in  this 
inquiry,  to  pause  and  examitie  the  facts 
and  arguments  submitted  in  my  essay 
to  their  consideration,  before  iney  ad- 
vance farther  in  a  line  which  may 
eventually  turn  out  to  be  altogether 
erroneous. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  my 
ungenerous  foe.^I  am  glad  that  he 
has  published  his  attack  on  my 
work  unonyn^ously,  as  he  has  there- 
by afforded  mc  an  opportunity  of  vin- 
dicating its  character  and  repelling 
hi^  Ciilumnlcs  viithout  cauHug  1o  him 
any  personal  injury.  I  shall  be  still 
further  pleased,  if  my  observations  on 
his  conduct  should  pn>duce  in  him 
some  feeling  of  compunction  ;  as  com- 


•  In  the  fourteenth  line  Dr.  Young  attempted  to  analyze  one  combination — that 
■igaifying  Groeco — on  the  snppositioti  of  its  elements  being  employed  with  phonetic 
powert;  and,  consequently^  I  sliouhl  not  have  etAted,  nt  the  conclmiou  of  the  first  part 
of  my  reply,  that  he  held  the  whole  of  tiiL*hj«?rog]yphic  writing  outside  tliecnrtouihes,  to 
b^  ideagraphic,  but  only  thiit  he  held  firarhj  the  wliule  of  it  to  he  of  that  nature.  The 
attempt  made  by  him  in  the  above  instfince,  thou|r|i  vv^ry  ingenioif!i„  wa»  not  surceei- 
ful ;  at  can  he  proved  to  n  certninty  by  the  aiil  of  informatirui  ncquired  since  1d$  time. 
Bui  if  the  combination  in  i[ueAtion  hu  idenieraphic,  this  circumstance  alone  alfordi  a 
Btrong  presumption  that  all  the  re!>t  o(  the  general  tent  of  the  Hosetta  hieroglyph! 
mast  be  »uch ;  for  if  the  Egyptian  in»culptDr  employed  a  phonetic  expre5»ion  in  that 
text  anywhere  outride  the  ciirtourhes,  it  naturally  would  have  been  in  the  designation 
of  a  foreign  proper  name.      My  analysis  of  this  combination   gives  as  its  immediate 

nification,  *  divine  honoured  country;*  but    I  had  not  EufHclent  opportunities  of 

ftpariion  to  enitble  me  to  vouch  with  confidence  for  the  cuiTectne&s  of  the  meaning 

Voed  to  it»  iiaai  ingredient. 
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pnoction   leads   to   amendment,   and' 
roar  prevent  the  repetition  on  bis  part, 
agwnst  other  authon,  of  the  Tery  un«  < 
candid  and  unjust  treatment  of  which - 
I  hate  to  complain. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  Edin* 
burgh  Review,  and  shall  conclude  bj 
ezfireiiing  a  ho|)e  that,  should  we 
ever  meet  agab,  it  may  be  on  better 
terms.    I  cannot,  indeed,  expect  that 


the  condnctora  of  that  periodlea]- 
should,  at  present,  be  ia  rerj  good 
temper  with  me.  But  if  th^  take 
time  to  cool  and  relleet,  thejr  tari^y 
most  perceive  that  the  fbregoing  tobaer- 
▼adons  have  been  extorted  mm  bm 
itt  mj  own  defence,  and  that  thej  eaft ' 
ffain  no  eredit  by  penefering  In  the 
line  of  attack  which  they  have  in'tkb 
instance  adopted. 
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HOLtillA,   T(li:    3HSER  :   OR,  THE    CONVICTS    OF    HSNAMO^^IA. — IMHT  II. 

BV  WILLIAM   €AUtETOK, 
Aultiur  of  **  Ttaib  aiid  ijtoriuf  of  tl'ie  Iriih  BcaMUtrjr. " 


Tint  ilwcUiu^^  ol'  Bodiigli  Ihm  O'LSneti, 
Ii>  wbicli  Conuor  is  uoiv  tlirufLiuu 
UU  4i*.*ps,  wiiS  a  favourable  s|ieciiueii 
iif  \\ml  better  class  ut'  faiiii-Kouscs 
iiiliiihitcd  by  our  more  extensive  anil 
weftllhy  agriculturists.  It  was  a  large, 
IV  bite  washed »  oniaujeii  tally  tlmtched 
building')  that  told  by  ita  external  aspect 
of  I  he  good  living,  extensive  comlort, 
tiiid  substantial  o|julciice  which  (pre- 
vailed wilbiri.  Stretched  before  its 
ball-door  was  a  small  lawn,  bounded  on 
the  IcfV  by  a  wall  that  separated  It  from 
ihe  farm-yard  into  whicli  the  kitchen 
door  opened.  Here  were  stacks  of 
hoy,  oats,  and  \v!ieut,  all  upmi  an  im- 
meniie  scale,  both  as  to  size  aod  num- 
ber ;  together  with  thrashing''  and  win- 
nowing' machine?:,  improved  plou|3fhg, 
carts,  cars,  ajid  all  the  other  modern 
ImplementB  of  an  extensi  ve  farau  Ycty 
i:heeriog»  indeed,  was  the  din  of  indus* 
try  that  arose  from  the  dank  of  nm- 
chinery,  the  grunting  of  hog's,  the 
rackling  of  geese,  the  quacking  of 
docks,  and  all  the  various  other  sounds 
which  proceeded  from  what  at  first 
ll^i  might  have  appeared  to  be  rather 
flkM^^e  of  confusion,  but  whiehf  on 
closer  inspection,  would  be  found  a 
rough  yet  well-regulated  system,  in 
uhich  every  person  had  an  allotted 
duty  to  perform.  Here  might  Bodagh 
liuic  be  seen,  dressed  in  a  grey  broad- 
cloth coat,  drab  kerseymere  breeches, 
and  Urabs'  wool  stockings,  moving  from 
place  to  place  with  that  calm,  sedate, 
and  contented  air,  winch  betokens  an 
easy  mind,  and  a  eonsciousnesa  of  pos- 
Jics^tn^  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of 
pro[ierty  and  influence.  With  bands 
ihnidt  into  his  smalldothcsK  pockets,  and 
Vol.  IX. 


ti  bunch  of  gold  soids  suspcndeil  from 
his  fob,  he  isHsucd  his  orders  in  a  grave 
and  quiet  tone,  diUering  very  little  in 
bis  dress  from  mi  absolute  iVr^u^rtfff,  save 
in  the  fact  of  bis  Caroline  hat  being 
rather  i?euft'ed,  and  his  strong  jsbocs  be- 
gri mined  with  the  soil  of  his  lields  or 
tartn-yard.  Mrs,  O'Brien  was,  out  of 
the  sphere  of  her  own  family,  a  person 
of  rnucb  greater  pretension  than  the 
ISodagb  her  husbund  ;  and,  though  m 
a  differ ent  manner,  not  less  so  in  the 
discharge  of  her  duty  as  a  wife,  a  mo- 
tlicr,  or  a  mistress.  In  appearance, 
she  was  a  large,  fat,  good-looking  wo- 
man, eternally  in  a  state  of  motion  and 
bustle:,  and  us  her  education  had  been 
extremely  scanty,  her  tone  and  manner, 
though  brind'nl  of  authority  and  conse- 
quence, were  strongly  marked  with  that 
ludicrous  vuli^arity  which  is  produced 
by  the  attempt  of  an  ignorant  person 
to  aceo4npli&h  a  high  style  of  gentility. 
She  was  a  kind-hearted,  cluiritable 
woman,  however  ;  but  so  inveterately 
conscious  of  her  station  in  life,  that  it 
becuin*i  in  her  opinion  a  matter  of  duty 
to  exhibit  a  rchnement  and  elevation 
of  hmguage  suitable  to  a  matron  who 
could  drive  every  Sunday  to  Mass  on 
her  own  jaunting  car,  iVheu  dressed 
on  these  occasions  in  her  rich  rustling 
silks,  she  had,  what  is  called  iu  Ire- 
land, a  comfortable  Jiag/toolu  look, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  carnage  so  stiff 
and  rustic,  as  utterly  overcame  all  her 
attempts,  dictated  as  they  were  by  tlic 
simplest  vanity,  at  enacting  the  ar- 
duous and  awful  character  of  a  S(juireins 
\\i\v.  Their  family  consisted  of  a  sou 
and  daughter ;  the  former  a  young 
man  of  a  very  amiable  dis[jo::»itiou,  \va&, 
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at  the  present  period  of  our  story,  a 
ituilent  in  Majnooth  Collegts  anti  tlie 
latter,  now  iii  lier  nineteenth  year»  a  pro- 
mising pupil  in  a  certain  Scmiuary  for 
youn^  lachrs.  conducted  hy  thtiL  notori- 
ous MdSitT  ol"  Arts,  Litile  Cupid.  Oona, 
or  Uim  O'Brien  was  hi  truth  a  most 
fti?ei Dating  and  IfQuutifd  htmiHit ;  tall 
m  stature,  li^ht  ami  agile  in  all  her  ma- 
tions,  cheerful  and  sweet  in  temiter* 
but  with  just  as  mueb  of  that  vi inning 
capriee,  as  was  neeesstiry  to  give  zest 
and  piquancy  to  her  whole  character. 
Though  tall  and  slender^  her  person 
was  by  no  means  thin  ;  on  the  contrary, 
her  limbs  and  tig u re  were  very  grace- 
fully rounded,  and  gave  promise  of  that 
agreeable  fulness,  beneath  or  beyond 
whieh  ni>  perlect  model  of  female  pro- 
portion ea  n  exist.  1  f  on r  readers  could 
get  one  glance  at  the  hue  of  her  rich 
cheek,  or  tall  for  a  moment  under  the 
power  i>f  her  black  mellow  eyc^  or  wk- 
uess  the  bruuty  of  her  white  teeth,  while 
her  face  beanied  with  n  prafteeiou  of 
d  imp  I  IS,  or  saw  her  while  in  the  act  of 
shaking-  out  hpr  hivhicib/r  /or/,*,  ere 
she  bound  them  up  with  her  wliite  and 
flelicate  h[in(is — then  intlced  nrtightthey 
understand  why  no  war  of  thf!  eleinenis 
enuhl  pruvrnt  t  ^tmiior  O'Donovau  from 
ri^iking"  life  and  limb  sooner  than  dis- 
appoint her  in  the  promise  of  their^r*/ 
meeting", 

Uh  that  first  meeting  of  pure  and 
youth ftil  love  I  with  what  a  glory  l-i  it 
ever  encircieil  in  the  memnry  of  the 
humfin  heart?  No  matter  bow  long 
or  how  nn'hnicboly  the  lapse  of  time 
since  its  past  exi^itence  miiy  hc»  still, 
Ml II,  is  it  remembered  by  our  feelings 
when  the  rce^d lection  of  every  lie  but 
it*elf  hA9.  di_-parled. 

The  clnirm,  however,  that  murmured 
it«  nm ny  toned  musiie  through  the  soul 
of  Una  CKHrien  was  not,  upon  the 
evening  in  question,  wholly  tree  froni 
it  sthtide  of  ruLlancholy  for  which  she 
could  not  account  ,■  and  thi^^  impression 
did  not  result  tVotn  any  previou*  cxa* 
miniitioti  of  her  love  for  ConiKir  O'Dtv 
novan,  thou;;h  many  such  she  had. 
She  knew  that  in  thi^»  the  utmost  op- 
position from  butb  her  parenrs  must  be 
expected  ;  n<^r  was  it  titc?  eonscquence 
of  a  consciongnt'ss  on  her  fiurt,  ihat  In 
promisiTii^  him  a  ehiudestinc  meeting, 
she  iiiid  ti»keo  a  st<ip  wliieh  could  not 
be  justified.  Of  this  loo*  she  had  been 
Rwure  before  ;  but,  nniil  the  hour  of  ap- 
pointment (ifew  near,  the  heaviiics.'? 
which  ] ►reused  her  drkwn  was  sueh  as 
i:auscd  her  to  iidmit  that  the  sensation, 
however  painful  dm\  gloomy,  was  new 


to  her,  and  bore  a  character  dlstiuct 
frtmi  any  thing  that  could  proceed 
from  the  various  lights  in  which  she 
bnd  previously  considered  her  attach- 
meat.  This  was,  moreover,  heightened 
by  the  boding  a^fkect  of  the  heavens 
and  the  dread  repose  of  the  evening, 
90  unlike  any  thhig  she  had  ever  wit- 
nessed before.  Notwithstanding  &1I 
this,  she  was  sustained  by  the  eager 
and  irijpatient  buoyiiftcy  of  first  affec- 
tion ;  which,  when  her  imagination  pic- 
tured tht^  handsome  form  of  her  vouD|f 
and  manly  lover,  predominated  K»r  the 
time  over  every  retlection  and  feeUn* 
that  was  ojjposed  to  itself.  Her  mind 
indeed  resembled  n  fair  autumn  land- 
scape, over  which  the  cloud  shadows 
may  he  seen  sweeping  for  a  momeiiCr 
whil-st  again  the  ^mi  eomes  out  aud 
turns  ad  into  serenity  and  light. 

The  place  appohued  tor  their  inter- 
view, was  a  smrtil  paddock,  shaded  br 
alders,  behind  her  fathers  garden,  and 
thither,  w  ith  tremt)ling  limbs  and  a  f)d- 
pituting  heart  did  the  young  and 
graceful  daughter  of  Bo'dagh"  Bute 
proceed. 

For  a  considerable  timc^  that  is  to 
say,  for  three  long  years  before  this  de- 
licious appointment,  had  Connor  O'Do* 
no  van  and  Una  been  wrapped  in  the 
Elysium  of  mutual  love.  At  mass,  at 
fair,  and  at  market,  had  they  olWn  aud 
often  met,  and  as  frequently  did  their 
eyes  search  each  other  out,  and  reved 
in  long  blushiuL'  glances  the  state  of 
their  respective  hearts.  Many  a  time 
did  he  seek  an  opportunity  to  disclose 
what  he  felt,  and  as  olUm  with  confu- 
sion, and  fear,  and  delight,  did  she  af- 
ford him  what  he  sought.  Thus  did 
one  opjiortunity  after  another  pass 
away,  and  as  often  did  he  form  the 
towering  resolution  to  reveal  his  affec- 
tion if  he  were  ever  favoured  with 
another.  Still  wotdd  some  dishearten- 
ing reflect i I >n,  arising  from  the  unconi- 
mon  genthne?;s  ami  extreme  modesty 
of  his  character,  throw  a  damp  upon  hi» 
spirit  ;  he  qm?*tioned  his  own  penetra- 
tion: |ierhaps  slie  was  in  the  habit  of 
glancing  as  much  at  others  as  she 
glances!  at  him  ;  could  it  be  poisibk 
that  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Borlagh 
Ihiie,  the  wettbhiest  man,  and  of  his 
wife,  the  proudest  vioman,  within  a  large 
circle  of  the  country,  wouhj  love  the  won 
of  Fardoronglia  Donovan,  whose  name 
had  alus,  become  so  otlious  and  unpo- 
pular? But  then  the  blushing  face,  the 
dark  hieid  eyts,  and  the  long  CMmcdi 
glance  rose  before  hit»  imagination,  and 
told  him  I  hat,  let  the  ditftrence  in  the 
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eliaraictcr  and  slatiau  of  their  pareuU 
lie  what  it  might,  the  tViir  dark  daughter 
of  O'Brien  was  not  iuiiHi»sible  to  him, 
nor  to  the  anxieiirs  he  felt. 

The  ci  re  HUH  ta  lice  win  eh  produced  the 
first  couversativ>ii  ihcy  tjver  hud,  arobf^ 
firom  au  ineitlcntof  a  wty  strikinpr  and 
sin^lar  character.  About  a  week  hn- 
fore  the  eveiiriii;  in  question,  one  of 
Boda^^-h  Buie^s  hec-&ke[ii>  hived,  und  the 
youn;^  colouv\  though  closely  watched 
and  [lursued,  di reeled  thi-ir  course  to 
Fardnrouyha*s.  house,  and  settled  in  the 
mouth  or  the  chimney.  Connor,  hiv- 
iagr  ^^t  a  cleau  shret  tseeured  theni^iiiid 
w«8  about  to  eouiTnit  them  to  the  care 
of  the  Budugh*i  servants^  when  it  was 
stig^esteJ  thjt  the  duty  of  brinpin*j 
them  home  devolved  on  himself,  inas- 
much as  he  was  told  they  would  not 
remain,  unl^^'*  placed  in  a  new  fc.kep  by 
the  bands  of  the  persun  on  whose  pro- 
perty they  had  settled.  While  on  his 
way  to  the  Bodiis^h  s  he  w*as  accosted 
ill  the  following  words  by  one  of 
0*Brieii*s  servants  : 

**  Connor,  there's  pood  Inck  before 
you,  or  the  bees  would  nt  pick  i/ou  out 
among' all  the  re»t  o'  the  neiij^hbnuirs — 
yoii  ought  to  houlil  up  yonr  hp:^il,  man, 
irho  knows  what  mantirs  iu  it  ?" 

•*  Why  do  vou  blieve  I  hat  hee»  sct- 
tliu'  wid  one  ts  a  si^^n  o*  good  luck  */" 

"Surely  I  do;  doesn't  every  one 
Inow  it  to  be  tl^rue  ?  Cunnor,  you're 
agood-lookiu' fellow,  nil' 1  need  scarcely 
tcW  you  that  we  have  a  pnrty  j^irl  at 
Jisnie  ;  can  you  lay  llmt  an'  that  tu- 
ber ?     Arrah,  be  uiy  sowh  the  rich- 

;  honey  ever  the  same  bees  'ill  make, 
w  noihin^  but  AUowuys,  compHrtMl  wid 
thttt  purty  mouth  of  her  own !  A 
bouevcomb  is  a  fool  to  it.'* 

"  \Vhy,  did  you  ever  ihryi  Mike  ?'* 

*•  !$  it  me  ?  Och,  och,  if  1  was  only 
high  enough  in  this  world,  tnaybe  I 
would  n't  be  spakin*  swrct  to  her  ;  no, 
no,  be  tny  word!  ihry  indeed  for  the 
likes  o'  me  !  Faith,  but  I  know  ut  sar- 
tui  voung^  man  that  abc  does  be  often 

•liQ*  about/' 

^Connor's  heart  was  in  a  state  of  ia- 
■tit  commotion. 

**  Au'  who — who  i&  he — who  is  that 
Mutin  yotiuf^  man,  Mike  V*" 

"  F;(ilh,  the  son  o'ouc  that  Ci*n  run  a 
fhiHin*  farther  than  eeranc^ther  man  in 
tin*  county*  Do  you  happen  to  be 
aeuuaint  wid  one  Connor  O' Donovan, 
of  Li^iwinorni  K 

*'  Connor  O' Donovan— that's  grood, 
Mike-^lu  the  mine  time  doiJ*t  beg-oiu* 
it  oD  as.    No,  no  ^ — an'  even  if  she  didj 


it  i*n't  toyf^H  ghe'd  spake  about  any 
one,  MiciiacI  ahagur  Y* 

**  No,  nor  it  wasn't  to  me — sure  I 
didn't  say  it  wtis — but  don't  yon  know 
nty  sistlier's  at  sarvice  in  the  Bodagh's 
family  i*  Divil  the  word  o'  falsity  I'ui 
telliri'  you— si>,  if  you  haven't  the  heart 
to  spake  for  yournelt,  I  wouldn't  give 
knots  o'  straws  for  you  ;  and  no\%, 
there's  no  harm  done  I  ho|]e — more- 
over, an'  by  the  same  token  you 
needn't  go  to  the  throtibic  o'  puttin'  up 
an  advcitisenumt  to  let  thepariik  know 
what  I've  tould  ytuL" 

"  Hut,  tut,  Mike,  it'^  all  folly-  Una 
Dhiin  O'Brien  to  think  of  me!  non- 
sense, man ;  that  cock  would  never 
%ht." 

•*  Very  well  ;  divil  a  morse!  of  us  is 
forcin*  you  to  bTieve  it-  I  suppose  the 
nfother  o' you  has  your  unmtkn  sptmn  to 
the  fore  stUL  I'd  kiss  ilm  Bravery  you 
didn*t  come  into  tlif  world  wid  a  oilier 
ladlt  m  your  mnuth,  anyhow.  In  the 
mime  time,  we're  at  the  Bodagh's — 
an'  have  an  eye  about  you  aftbcr  what 
you've  heard — Xabov/ciis/i  t' 

Tliis,  indeed,  was  imjiortant  intelli- 
ifence  to  Connor,  and  it  is  probable 
that  bad  he  not  heard  it,  another  op- 
portunity of  disclosing  his  passion  might 
have  been  lost- 

Indtpcniiently  of  this,  however^  He 
was  not  1 1  roof  again.^t  the  popukr  su- 
perstition of  the  bees  purtieulj^rty  as  it 
api>eared  to  be  an  au^mry  to  which  his 
enamoured  heart  c^uld  cling  with  all 
the  hope  of  young  and  passionate  en- 
thusiasm- 

Nor  wa^  it  long  till  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  perceiving  ihsU  she  whose 
image  had  floated  in  lijLfht  before  his 
funey,  gave  decidod  mkUiifca  tat  ions  of 
being  struck  by  the  sann?  &lgnifieant 
occurrence.  On  entering  the  garden, 
the  first  person  his  eye  rested  on  was 
Una  hersL'lf,  who,  as  some  of  the  other 
hives  were  expected  to  ?warm,  had 
been  engaged  watching  thetn  ilurni^ 
the  day.  His  a]) pea  ranee  at  any  time 
would  have  created  a  tuundt  in  litr  btr- 
som,  hut,  in  addition  to  tins,  when  slic 
heard  that  the  bees  \Uiieh  had  rested 
on  Cannor*s  house,  had  swarmed  from 
A^  own  hivCf  to  me  the  words  of 
Burns — 

^*  StiC  tuokcd-i>ihr  reddened  like  thc^  nw, 
Syne  pale  a»  tuijr  lily ;" 

and  with  a  shy  but  exjjressive  glance 
at  Connor,  said,  in  a  lov^f  hurried 
voice :  "  ihei^e  belong  la  ww." 

Until  the  mnmunt  weare  dcsnihing', 
Connor  and  she,  nv»  /uiistaiiiiing  that 
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they  TrcqM cutty  met  hi  public  plac4»5. 
Lull  Bcvor  yet  spoken  ;  nor  coiiltl  the 
U'ords  now  uttered  by  Ujia  be  con- 
«iderc«l  as  luhlresscd  to  liim,  aliliaiip:h 
frfim  the  jjlancethat  ticenmpained  iht^m 
k  \ra8  sufKnently  evidLtit  thai  l-hcy 
■were  designs  I  for  him  ah>ue*  It  was 
Vri  vain  that  he  attempted  to  acco.^t  h*  r, 
his  confusion,  his  ph*iisorc%  his  timidiiy* 
seemed  to  unite  in  renderiu'^  liim  incji- 
piibh;  of  speaking  at  all.  HU  lipR 
moved  several  limes,  but  I  he  words,  us 
ihey  arose,  died  away  unspoken. 

At  thl-^  mouient,  Mike,  with  wag- 
gish g-ood  humour,  and  in  li  must  1  lud- 
able  fit  of  industry,  reminded  thtMilher 
servants  who  had  been  aisistiu^  to  se- 
cure the  bee*,  that  as  tlioy  ( the  hces) 
were  now  safe,  no  farther  necessity  ex- 
isted for  their  presence. 

•*  Come»  boys — tleatli^alive,  the  day's 
pBiwsln*— only  think,  Mbs  Una,  that  we 
iiiive  all  the  liay  in  llw  Lon^'*shot-mea- 
dow  to  g'et  into  cocka  yet,  an'  here 
we're  idhn*  au'  goslherin*  away  our 
time  like  1  dunna  what.  They're 
schamin*.  Miss  Una — divil  athin^  else, 
an'  whatll  the  ajastlier  say  if  the  same 
meadow*8  not  finished  tonight  ?* 

**  Indeed,  Mike,"  replied  Una  ;  ^*if 
I  he  meadow  m  to  be  tinished  this  night, 
there's  little  lime  to  be  lost" 

"  Come  hoys,"  exclaimed  Mike,  **  you 
hear  what  Miss  Una  says^ — if  it's  to  be 
finished  to-ni^ht  there's  little  timi^  to 
|je  lost — turn  out — mareh.  Miss  Una 
can  watch  the  bees  widoul  our  help. 
Good  evenin',  Misthcr  Donovan;  be  my 
word  but  you*Te  entitled  to  a  t!\ste  o' 
honey  any  way,  for  hringln'  back  Miss 
Una's  bees  to  her/' 

Mike,  after  having  uttered  this  81** 
nifieant  ojiinion  relative  to  bis  sense  of 
justice,  drove  his  feltow-servants  out  of 
the  garden,  and  left  the  lovers  tog-ether* 
There  was  now  a  dead  silence,  during 
the  crreatLT  part  of  which,  neither  dared 
to  look  at  the  other— at  length  each 
hazarded  a  j^lance,  their  eyes  met,  and 
I  heir  tMiiharrassmfut  deepened  in  a  ten- 
fold dt^ree,  Una,  on  withdrawing  her 
f^7.e,  looked  with  an  air  of  prrjdeiiry 
from  one  object  to  Jinother,  and  at 
lengrlh  with  downeast  lids,  and  **lowinjj: 
cheeks,  lier  eyes  became  fixed  on  her 
own  wliite  and  delicate  finger — 

"  Who  would  tfiink,*'  sai<l  Am\  m  a 
voice  tremulous  witli  afrit aii<m,  **  that 
the  siting  of  u  bee  could  bL-  so   |»inn- 

fui  r 

Connor  advanced  towards  her  with 
a  beatinjr  heart,  •*  Where  have  you 
been  stuujj,  Miss  O'Brien  T  9m\  he, in 


a  tone  shaken  out  of  its  Iblnessby  nhrti 
be  feh. 

*'  In  the  fing-er,"  she  replied,  nnd  *be 
liKjked  closely  into  the  s]KJt  as  she  ut- 
teretl  the  words. 

"  Will  you  let  me  sec  it  ?"  a*ked 
Connor, 

She  he  hi  her  hand  towards  hi  in  with- 
out knowing:  whut  she  did«  nor  was  it 
till  alter  a  stron|T  trt'ort  that  Coimor 
mastered  himself  so  fur  as  to  ask  licrin 
wliicli  tinker  she  felt  the  iiain»  In 
fact,  bolli  saw  at  onec  tlmt  tlicit 
minds  wtfre  enerag^ed  upon  fiirditl'eretjl 


thou;i;hts,  and  that  thrir  anxiety  to nour 
out  the  full  coufcssion  of  their  love 
wjs  equally  deep  ami  uiutuaL 

As  Connor  put  the  foregoing  qties- 
tiou  to  lier,  he  took  her  hand  in  his* 

^*  In  what  Hitirerl"  she  replied,  "I 
don't — indeed — I — 1  believe  in  the — 
the — but  what — what  is  this  ? — 1  ftin 
very — very  weak/' 

**  Let  me  support  yoti  to  the  sbbk 
mer-honse,  where  yon  can  sit,"  r^  j 
turned  Connor,  still  claspin^r  her  soil  ' 
delicate  hand  in  his  ;  then  circling  her 
slender  wai$t  with  the  other*  he  helped 
her  to  a  seat  under  the  thick  «h»dc  of 
the  osiers. 

Unas  countenance  imnie<liat€ly  be* 
came  pale  as  death,  and  her  whole 
frame  trembled  excessively, 

*•  Viiu  arc  too  w«:nik  even  to  sit  with- 
out support,''  said  (.Connor,  *'  yorir  head 
Id  droopin',  IVtr  God's  sake  lean  it 
over  on  me.  Oh,  I'd  g-ive  ten  thunsand 
lives  to  have  it  on  my  breast  only  for 
one  iimmeut/' 

Her  pnleness  still  coal  In  nod  ;  *he 
paKCfl  on  hjiu,  and  as  he  gently 
Sfjuees^ed  her  hand,  a  sliglit  pres- 
sure was  jfiven  in  return.  He  then 
drew  her  head  *>ver  upon  his  shoulder , 
w  here  it  mther  fell  than  leaue*!  i  a  ^i*h 
of  tears  came  from  her  e\p%  and  the 
next  moment,  with  sobhiner  hearts,  they 
were  encircled  in  each  fi'      *  *, 

From  this  first  intoxJ^  tghl 

I )  f  you  th  f ul  I o v  e,  I h ey  w  v  i  f  ■  m  ;  i  t  1 1  r « I  by* 
thr*  voice  of  Mrs.  O'Brirn  eallin;;  npon 
her  duu^hter,  and,  at  tiie  same  ttmc.ta 
thiir  utter  dismay,  they  observed  the 
portly  dame  sailing,  inljcr  uRiiat  state* 
dowu  to^i'urds  the  urhour,  with  an  im« 
meuse  bunch  of  keys  danjjiing  from  her 
side. 

**  Oouagh,  Miss — Miss  OonaKli-^ 
where  are  you  Miss,  Ma  Co  I  lorn  ?— 
Here*s  a  litther,"  she  proceeded,  whca 
Una  appeared,  "  from  Mrs.  Fo^artr* 
your  school -misthress,  to  ycr  fndher^ 
statin*  that  she  wants  you  to  fiuJNhyouf 
Jig^raphy  at  the  daucin',  will  a  nc^ 
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danctu*-tachcr  from  Duhling.  Why — 
Eahf  what  ails  you,  Mi?s»  Ma  Colleen? 
What  tlic  dickciis  wur  you  cry  in* 
for  r 

•*  Those-!  nasty  bees  thjit  ^lung  mc," 
returned  the  ^%x\i  "<»b,  lor  f,foodnc?s 
6akc»  inolher  dear,  don't  cume  any  Kar- 
ihcr,  except  you  wish  to  have  a  whole 
hive  up<;n  you  !*' 

'*  Why,  sure,  ihey  wouhrnt  stinsr 
any  one  that  wont  meddle  wid  them/' 
replied  the  mother  in  a  kiud  of  aliirm« 

•*  The  soira  pin  they  care,  mother — 
don't  come  near  them  ;  I'll  be  in,  by  an* 
by — where 's  my  father  T 

**  Ht*'s  in  the  house,  an'  wants  you  to 
answer  Mrs.  Fogarty,  statin'  fedher 
you1l  take  a  month's  larnin*  on  the 
Jlnre  or  not/* 

♦*  Well,  ri!  see  her  letter  in  a  mi- 
nute or  twt>,  but  you  may  tell  my  liiiber 
he  needn*t  wait^-I  wont  answer  it  to- 
nij^ht  at  all  events/' 

**  You  must  answer  it  on  the  nail,'* 


alders,  in  the  Bttlc  green  field  behind 
the  garden  " 

"  Slicw  me  the  wounded  finger/*  said 
he  with  ft  smile,  **  before  I  y^€i^ 

•^  Thi^rc/*  said  slit-,  exJendiug  her 
hand  ;  "  but  Ibr  bcavcn*^  sake  gu*^ 

**  I'll  tell  you  how  tu  cure  it,"  said 
lie,  tenderly  ;  **  honey  is  the  medicine  ; 
put  that  sweet  finger  to  your  own 
sweeter  lip— and,  atterwards,  FU  carry 
home  the  wound/' 

'*  But  not  tiie  aaediclne,  nom,'''  said 
she,  and*  snatching"  her  hand  from  his, 
with  lig-ht  ftartul  stepti,  she  fled  up  the 
garden  and  disappeareiL 

Such,frcntlc  reader,  were  the  circum- 
stances which  brougfht  our  youn|^  and 
artless  lovers  together,  in  the  t^lack 
twilight  of  the  singularly  awful  and 
ominous  evening  which  we  have  al- 
ready described* 

Connor,  on  reach kig  the  appointed 
spot,  sat  down ;  hut  his  impatience  soon 
overcame  him  ;  and  while  hurrying  to 


,,    ,  ,  *        ..  i  *i  and  frOt under  the  aiders,  he  ask od  him- 

"?'-'5?l'^.:!!.' -I.^":  "=^!^^!  .lIl^J  ■*       *elf  in  what  WM  tlii.  wild  liut  rapturous 

attachment   to  terminate  ?     That  the 


sager*s  waiiin'  iti  the  kitching  *ilhin. 

"That  alters  the  ease  akogelhcr," 
tetumed  Una,  **and  III  bllow  you  im- 
med  lately  ♦" 

Tlie  good  w*oman  then  withdrew, 
baring  once  more  enjoined  the  daughter 
to  avoid  delay,  and  not  detain  the  mes- 
senger. 

**  You  must  go  instanily/'  said  ^he  to 
•Connor  ;  "  oh,  what  would  luipfien  ntc 

if  they  knew  that  I  lov tliat  I — '^ 

a  short  pause  ensued,  and  she  blushed 
deeply. 

"  Say  what  you  were  goin*  to  say,** 
Teturncd  Connor  j  **  oh  say  that  otie 
u^)nt,  and  all  the  mi«fiirtnni?3  that  ever 


proud  Bodaf^li,  and  his  prouder  wife, 
would  never  suffer  their  beautiful 
daughter^  the  heiress  of  all  their  wealth, 
to  marry  the  son  of  Fardoruugba  the 
raiser,  was  an  axiom,  the  truth  of  which 
pressed  upon  his  heart  with  a  deadly 
weight.  On  the  other  hand,  would  his 
father,  or  rather  eould  he,  change  his 
nature  $o  flir  us  to  establish  him  in  life, 
provided  Una  and  he  were  united  with- 
out the  consent  of  her  parents*  Alas  ! 
he  knew  his  father's  piirsimony  too 
well ;  and,  on  cilhirr  hand  he  w^s  met 
by  difiieulties  that  appeared  to  him  to 
be  insurmountable.     But  affain,  came 


hJippened  to  miin,  ran't  miike  me  im-     the  delightrtil  and  ecstatic  eon>eiousness, 
l.»ppy  !  Oh  God :  an*  \»  M  possdjlc.  Say     ^^^^  let^ihdr  parent?  act  as  they  mi;? ht, 

♦  K«t  t*>tAi>tl rth  »  titv  It «nv  It  ***  fT__».  I *  ,.1  -  y  "     . 


thai  word — oh  I  say  it — say  it!' 

**  Well  then,**fehe  continued,  "  if  they 
knew  that  /  Ivtv  the  sun  of  Fardo- 
rougha  Donovan,  what  would  become 
of  me  ?  Now,  go  for  fear  my  lather 
may  come  out/' 

••  But  when  will  1  see  yon,  again  ?** 
•*  Go,**  i^aid  she,  anxiously  ;  *'  go,  yon 
can  easily  see  me.** 

**  But  when  ? — when  ?  say  on  Thurs- 
day." 

"  Not  so  soon — not  m  Bonn/'  and 
f^he  cast  an  an^iious  t*yo  towards  tliC 
l^'iirden  gate* 

**  When  then? — say  this  day  week." 
•*  Very  well — but  go^ — maybe  my  fa- 
ther has  heard  from  the  servants  that 
you  are  here.* 

*  Dusk  ts  the  best  time/* 

"  Yes — .yes — about  dusk ;  under  the 


Una'jJ  heart  and  his  were  bound  to  each 
other  by  lies,  which,  oidy  to  think  of, 
was  rapture.  In  the  midst  of  these  re- 
flection's, he  heard  her  liglit  foot  ap- 
proach, but  with  a  step  more  slow  and 
melancholy  tlian  he  could  have  ex- 
pected from  the  ardour  ot'  their  love. 

When  she  approached,  the  twilight 
was  jn^t  iuBicieni  to  enable  him  lo  per- 
ceive that  her  face  was  jiab-,  and  tinged 
apfiarently  with  melancholy,  it  not  with 
stirnjw.  After  the  first  salutations 
were  over,  he  was  proceeding  to  en- 
quire into  the  cause  of  her  depression, 
when^to  his  utter  surprise,  she  placed 
her  hands  uj)on  her  face,  and  burst  into 
a  fit  of  giicf. 

Those  who  have  loved  need  not  be 
told  that  the  most  delighifui  office  of 
that  deliglitful  passion   h   to  dry  the 
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lear^  of  thf*  Ittrloved  one  who  is  tlt'-ar  to 
UH  l>t*yoini  all  elsf  thitt  lift;  coiilaiiis^ 
CmiiKir  literally  prrfbrraed  iliis*  office, 
ami  fncjnired,  tit  a  tone  so  soothing  artd 
Full  i»i'  sympHthy — why  ?lie  wept  ?  that 
her  tears  tor  a  wliHe  only  Howed  the 
JHStcr,  At  Ipiigth  her  grief  ubatedj 
BJid  she  was  al>le  Ut  reply  to  him. 

**  You  ask  me  why  1  Mn  eTyltl^^■^  said 
the  frtir  yoUTijj;  cTeatnre  j  **  but,  indeed, 
]  eaiinol  tell  you,  Tliere  has  lieen  a 
Rtiikioij  of  the  heart  upon  me  dunti); 
the  irreater  part  of  this  day.  When  I 
thoujf  ht  of  our  meetni^  1  was  delighted, 
but  attain  some  heaviness  would  come 
over  me  that  (  cati't  aecouiit  Ibr." 

•*  I  know  what  it  is,"  rqjiied  Connor, 
*«ffl  very  simple  tiling:  ;  merely  the  ter- 
Tihle  cahn  an'  blaekness  of  the  eveniu". 
i  was  sunk  myself  a  little,** 

•^  I  ought  lo  ery  for  a  better  reaaon," 
she  returned  ;  "  in  meeting  yoti  1  have 
done^ — an*  am  tIoiii*r — what  I  ou^ht  to 
be  sorry  lor — that  is  a  wrong-  action 
that  my  eotiseieriee  eoiidemns." 

"  There  is  nohoily  perfect,  my  denT 
Una,'^  said  Connor  ;  "au'none  without 
therr  fuilins' ;  they  have  little  lo  au- 
irwer  tor  ibat  have  no  more  than  you.'* 
"  Don't  tiolter  tne/'  she  replied  ,-  **  if 
ymi  titve  nie  as  von  if*\y^  never  flatter 
nie  vvhrle  you  live;  /  will  alwiiys 
ipeiik  vvhiit  1  feelr  and  1  hope^onY/  do 
the  •^arnt*.'* 

**  If  I  eonhl  spake  svbut  I  feel,**  ?iiid 
he,  "you   would  still   say    1    ildttcred 

you it's    not   in    tlie   power   of    any 

wonM  tbut  ever  were  spoken,  to  lei  I 
how  I  hive  you^ — how  iimeh  my  heart 
an*  stairs  fixed  upon  vi>u.  Little  you 
linow,  ray  own  dear  L  na,  how  unhappy 
I  am  this  iidnute^  to  <v.e  jou  in  low 
I  fipirit* — what  *h)  you  think  is  the  ot*ea- 
[  fion  id"  it  y  Spake  now»as  you  say  you 
will  do  J  bat  is,  as  you  feel," 

'  Except  it  be  that  mt/  heart  broug^bt 
►  me  t"  meet  you  to-niii:lit  contrary  to 
'  Vti/  antxrU'tuT,  I  do  not  know ;  Con* 
nor,  Connor^  thai  heart  is  «o  slrong-ly 
I  in  your  I'avotar,  that  if  ^o«  were  not 
I  to  be  happy  neilher  could  its  [M>or 
owner." 

Connor  for  a  moment  looked   into 

the  future,  but  like  the  ftre  of  the  sky 

alMive   him,    ail    was    either    dark    or 

stormy  ;  bis  beurt  sank,  but  the   ten- 

'  derricss  expres*cd  m  Uiiu*s  last  words 

Jlled  his  whole  soul  with  a  vehement 

tnd  burninij  ]>as<ion  which  he  f  It  mn.«t 

'Cgtilate  hh  destiny  iti  life*  whether  fur 

ifuo<l   or  evil.     He  pullccl   ber   to  hi-* 

breiist*  on  wbieb  iie  placed  her  bead  ; 

he  looked  up  Fondly  to  him,  and  pcr- 

Nt'ivin^   that   he   wiouj^bt  under  some 


deep  and  powerful  stni^g^le,  tiitd  In  a 
low  confiding  voice,  whilst  the  tnkn 
once  more  ran  quietly  down  her 
cheeks, 

**  Connor,  what  I  said  i«  triie.*" 

'*  My  heart's  burnin* — wy  henrt^t 
burninV*  he  exclahned,  **it*s'not  love 
I  feel  for  you,  Una — it's?  more  than 
love;  oh  what  is  it?  Una,  Uaa,  ihw 
I  know  that  I  cannot  long  live  wtihuut 
you,  or  from  you  ;  if  I  did,  Vd  po  wild 
or  mad  through  the  world*  For  the 
last  three  years  you  have  never  beca 
out  of  my  mind»  I  may  say  awake  or 
asleep  ;  for  I  believe  a  iiit^hl  never 
passed  darlug  that  time  that  I  didn't 
drume  of  you — of  the  beautiful  youn^ 
crature — oh!  God  in  heaven,  can  it  he 
thrue.  that  she  loves  me  at  last.  Say 
tbein  blessed  words  as^ain,  Una;  oh 
say  theui  ag-ain  ;  bat  I'm  too  happy — 
1  can  hardly  bear  tbia  ilclighu*' 

**  It  is  true  that  I  love  yoii^  and  U 
our  parents  could  liiink  as  we  do, 
Connor,  bow  easy  would  it  be  fur  theiM 
to  make  us  huppy,  but " 

**  It's  too  soon,  Una  i  it's  too  »ooii  to 
spake  of  that.  Huppy !  don't  we  love 
one  another  V  Is  n't  that  happinei*? 
who  or  what  can  deprive  us  of  that? 
We  are  happy  without  them ;  we  can 
be  biippy  in  spite  of  them  ;  oh,  mv 
own  fair  trirl  ;  sweet,  sweet  life  of  my 
life,  and  heart  of  my  heart ;  heaven — 
heaven  iisclf  woultf  be  no  heaven  to 
me,  if  you  were  n't  with  mc!'' 

"  Don*t  siiy  that,  Connor  dear ;  it  s 
wron^'  ;  let  us  not  forget  what  is  dii« 
to  religion,  if  we  expect  our  love  lo 
prosjter.  Yon  nmy  think  this  stroi^e 
from  one  that  has  acleil  c<n>trary  to  reli- 
gion in  coming  to  meet  you  against  the 
will  and  knowledge  of  her  parents ; 
hut  beyoDtl  that,  dear  Connor.  1  hoj»e 
I  will  fii'ver  po.  But  is  it  true  thai 
you've  loved  uic  so  long?" 

**  It  is,**  suid  he ;  "  the  secoiid  Sun- 
day in  May  next  was  three  years,  I 
knelt  opposite  yon  at  ^d^s.  You  were 
on  iha  left  hand* side  of  the  Althar,  I  was 
oji  the  right  ;  my  eyes  were  never  off 
yow  ;  indeed  you  may  remember  it," 

**  I  have  a  good  right,*'  said  she 
blushing  and  hidirjg  her  fiicc  on  his 
shoidder,  ''  I  ought  to  be  af^hamed 
to  acknowledge  it.  an'  me  so  young  «l 
the  time  ;  little  more  than  sixteen. 
From  that  day  to  this,  my  story  has 
been  just  your  own.  Connor,  cau  you 
tell  me  bow  I  found  it  out,  but  I 
Am  «i  you  loved  me?'* 

*'  Mduy  a  thing  was  to  tell  you  tbot, 
Una  dear;  sure  my  eyes  were  ne*cr 
off  you,  whenever  yuu  vvor  near  mc,  an 
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wbcTcver  jou  were  there  was  I  certain 
to  be  too.  I  never  omaM  any  public 
{slare  tf  1  thought  )  ou  would  be  at  it, 
an'  thut  merely  for  the  sake  of  seein' 
you  ;  an'  now  will  you  tell  me  why  it 
was  that   I  cotiliJ  'a  swom  you  lovM 

**  You  have  anfiwcred  fur  oa  both," 
»hc  replied ;  **  as  for  me,  if  I  only 
chanced  to  hear  your  name  mentioned 
my  heart  woald  beat ;  if  the  talk  was 
about  you  I  could  listen  to  nothitig 
else,  and  I  often  felt  the  colour  couie 
tuid  tro  on  uiy  cheek." 

"  Una,  1  never  thought  I  could  be 
boni  t<i  such  huppiness.  Now  that  I 
know  you  love  mt-,  [  can  hardly  Uiink 
it  was  love  I  felt  for  you  all  along; ;  it's 
wonderful — it's  wonderfuL'* 

"  Whiitis  so  wonderltilh^she  ioouired. 
"  Why,  the  chiing-e  that  I  feel  since 
knowin*  that  you  love  me  ;  since  I  had 
it  from  tfour  own  iips^  it  has  overcome 
me^-Tmachild — ^T'uiijnythin^.any  thing" 
vou  choose  to  make  mc — it  was  never 
love— it*8  only  since  I  found  you  luved 
lue  that  my  heart's  ho  ruin*  us  it  is," 

**  ril  nmke  you  happy  if  I  can,"  she 
replied*  **  and  keep  you  so^  1  hope." 

•*  There's  one  thing  that  will  make 
me  still  happier  iban  I  am,"  said  Con- 
nor. 

•*  What  is  it  ?  if  it's  proper  and  right 
111  do  it." 

**  Promise  me  that  if  I  live  youll 
never  marry  any  one  else  than  me*" 

**  You  wish  then  to  have  the  promise 
all  on  one  side  {*  she  replied  with  a 
•mile  and  blush,  each  as  sweet  as  ever 
captivated  a  human  hejtrt, 

**  No,  no,  no,  my  darlinar  Una,  «- 
ntihta  gra  gal  machrce  no ;  Til  [promise 
the  same  to  you/' 

She  paused,  and  a  silence  of  nearly 
a  minute  ensued. 

"  I  don't  know  that  it's  rijjht,,  Con- 
nor ;   I  have  taken  one  wron^  step  as 
it  is,  but,  well  as  I  love  yon,  I  wou*t 
take  another ;  whatever  I  do   1  must 
feci  that  it*6  proper.     Tm  not  sure  that 
this  i*." 
**  Don*l  you  say  you  love  me,  Una?" 
"  I  do  ;  you  know  I  do," 
"  1   have  only  another  question  to 
ask  ;  could  you,  or   would   you,  love 
me  ju  yon  do,  an*  marry  another?*' 

•*  1  coulil  not,  Connor,  and  would 
not,  and  will  not.  I  am  ready  to  pro- 
raise  ;  I  may  easily  do  it ;  for  God 
knows  the  very  thnug^ht  of  marrying' 
another,  or  bemg  deprived  of  you,  is 
more  than  I  can  bear " 

Well,    then,*'   returned  her   lover, 
seizing  her  bund  ;  *'  I  take  God  to  wit- 


ness that,  whilst  you  are  alive  an* 
faithful  to  me,  I  wrll  never  marry  any 
woman  but  yourself.  Now,"*  he  con- 
tinued, "  put  your  rig-ht  hand  into 
mine,  and  say  the  same  words.*' 

She  did  so,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
repeating  the  form,  '*  1   take  God  to 

witness ■'*   when   a    vivid    flash    of 

lijfhtniugf  shot  from  the  darkness  above 
them,  and  a  pea)  of  thunder  almost 
immediately  fallowed  with  an  eiploi*ioii 
so  loud  as  nearly  to  stun  both.  Una 
St  lifted  witlt  terror,  and  ioMinetively 
withdrew  her  hand  froTu  Connor's. 

**  God  preserve  lit:,"'  she  eielaimed, 
"  that's  awfuK  Connor,  I  feel  as  if  the 
act  I  am  goin'  to  do  is  not  riijht.  Let 
us  put  it  ufl'  at  all  events,  till  another 
lime" 

*'  Is  it  because  lliere  comes  an  Bcci- 
dental  bratlle  of  thunder  ?'^  he  return- 
ed. *'  Why  the  thunder  would  come 
if  we  were  never  to  chang^e  a  promise. 
Vou  have  mine,  now,  Una  dear,  an* 
I'm  sure  you  wouhhrt  wish  me  to  be 
bonnd  an'  yyyrself  free.  Don't  be 
afraid,  diirling-j  give  me  your  hand,  an' 
don't  tremble  so  ;  repeat  the  words  at 
M'anst,  an'  Itt  it  be  over." 

He  again  took  her  hand,  when  she 
repeated  the  lorm  in  a  distinct,  though 
feeble  voice,  observing  whin  it  was 
concluded, 

*'  Now,  Connor,  I  did  this  to  satisfy 
you,  but  I  still  feel  like  one  who  has 
done  a  wroti^  action.  1  am  yours 
now%  but  I  cHit't  help  praying  to'  God 
that  it  rnriy  end  happily  fur  ns  both," 

'*  It  must,  darling  Una — it  mu;*t  end 
happily  Ibr  us  botlv.  Htnv  can  it  he 
otherwise  Y  For  my  parr,  exceiit  to  see 
YOU  my  wife,  1  couldn't  be  happier  than 
I  am  this  minute  ;  except  in'  that,  my 
heart  has  all  it  wished  for.  Is  it  possible! 
Oh  !  is  it  possible,  that  this  is  not  a 
dream,  my  heart's  life — but  if  it  is — ^if 
it  is — 1  never  more  will  wish  to  waken.** 

Her  young  lover  was  deeplv  affected 
as  he  uttered  these  words, "nor  was 
Una  proof  against  the  emotion  they 
produced. 

•*  I  could  pray  to  God,  this  moment 
with  a  purer  heart  than  1  ever  had 
before,'*  be  proceeded,  "  for  makin' 
my  lot  in  life  so  happy.  I  feel  that  I 
am  better  end  freer  from  sin  than  £ 
ever  was  yet.  If  we're  faithful  and 
true  to  one  another  what  can  the  world 
do  to  us  r 

*^  \  could  n't  be  otherwise  than  faitli- 
ful  to  you,"  she  replii!d,  **  without 
being  unbuppy  myseif,  and  I  trust  iti 
no  sin  to  love  each  other  as  we  do. 
Now  let  us Gud  bless  me»   what 
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a  flash ;  an  here's  llie  rain  Ijeginning. 
Tliai  thunder's  dreadftil  \  heaven  pre- 
Berve  iis  !  It's  an'  awful  ulglit !  Coii- 
Dor,  jou  must  sec  me  as  far  a^  the 
corner  of  ihe  ^rden  ;  as  tor  yoo  I 
wish  Tou  were  safe  at  home,*' 

•^  Hasten,  dear/'  said  he,  "  hiistcn  ; 
it's  no  night  for  you  to  be  out  in,  now 
that  tlie  rain'ii  coming  ;  as  for  me^  if  it 
was  ten  times  as  dreadful  I  won't  foci 
it.  There's  but  one  thought — -one 
thotight  in  my  mind,  and  that  I  would 
n't  part  with  for  the  wcaiLh  of  the  uni* 
verse." 

Both  then  proceeded  at  a  quick 
pace  until  they  reached  the  corner  of 
Bodagh's  garden^  where,  with  brief 
tint  earnest  reassurances  of  unalterable 
attach ment»  they  took  a  tender  and 
aUeeiionate  farewell- 
It  is  not  often  that  the  higher  ranks 
can  appreciate  the  moral  beauty  of 
Jove  as  it  is  experienced  by  those 
humbler  classes  to  whom  they  deny 
the  power  of  feeling  it  in  its  most 
refined  and  exalted  character-  For 
our  parts  we  ditfer  so  much  from  them 
in  this,  that  if  we  wanted  to  give  an 
illustration  of  that  passion  in  its  purest 
and  most  delicate  state,  we  would  not 
aeek  for  it  in  the  saloon,  or  the  draw- 
ing-room, but  among  the  green  Belds 
and  the  smiling  landscapes  of  rural 
life.  The  simplicity  of  humble  hearts 
is  more  accordant  with  tlie  unity  of 
QJlection  than  any  mind  can  be  that  is 
distracted  by  the  competition  of  rival 
claims  upon  its  gratiti cation.  We  do 
not  Pay  that  the  votaries  of  rank  and 
faishion  are  insensible  to  love;  because 
how  much  soever  they  may  be  conver- 
fiant  with  the  artificial  antl  unreal,  still 
they  are  human,  and  must,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  intiuenced  by  a  principle 
that  nets  wherever  it  cwu  linil  a  heart 
on  which  to  operate.  We  say,  ijow- 
ever,  that  their  love,  when  contrasted 
with  that  which  is  felt  by  the  humble 
peasantry,  is  languid  and  thickly  ;  nei- 
ther BO  pure,  nor  so  simple,  nor  so  in- 
tense. Its  associations  in  high  life  are 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  a  healthy 

{passion  \   for  what  is  the  glare  of  a 
amp,  a  twirl  through  the  insipid  mazes 
of  the  ball-room,  or  the  unnatural  dis- 
tortions of  the  theatre,  when  compared 
to  the  rising  of  the  summer  sun,  the 
Ringing   of    birds,    the   music   of    the 
'  streams,    the    joyous    aspect  of  the 
varied  landscape,  the  mountain,   the 
valley»  the  lake,  and  a  thousand  other 
[ohjeetSf  each  of  w  hich  transmits  to  the 
I|>ea5ant's  heart  silently  and  impcrcepti- 
I  lly  that  subtle  power  which  at  once 


strengthens  and  purifies  the  passion  I^ 
There  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  soli- 
tutie  in  the  upper  ranks,  nor  an  oppor- 
tunity of  keeping  the  feelings  im- 
wasted,  and  the  energies  of  the  heart 
unspent  by  the  many  vanities  and  petty 
pi  ensures  with  which  fashion  forces  a 
compliance,  until  the  mind  falls  {um 
its  natural  dignity,  into  a  habit  of  cold- 
ness and  aversion  to  everything  but 
the  circle  of  empty  trifles  in  which  it 
moves  so  giddily.  But  the  enamoured 
youth  who  can  retire  to  the  beautifal 
solitude  of  the  still  glon  to  brood  over 
the  image  of  her  he  loves,  and  who, 
probably,  sits  under  the  very  tree 
wliere  his  love  was  avowed  and  Vetarn- 
ed  ;  lie,  we  say,  exalted  with  the  full- 
ness of  his  happiness,  feels  his  bean 
go  abroad  in  ijladness  upon  the  de- 
lighted objects  that  surround  him,  for 
everything  he  looks  upon  is  as  a  friend; 
hiE  happy  heart  expands  over  the 
whole  landscape ;  his  eye  glances  to 
the  sky ;  he  thinks  of  the  Almighty 
Being  above  him,  and  though  without 
any  capacity  to  analyze  his  own  feelings 
—  love — tfie  love  of  some  humble, 
plain  but  modest  girl — kiiulie*  by 
degrees  into  the  sanctity  and  rapture 
of  religion. 

Let  not  our  readers  of  rank,  then, 
if  any  such  may  honour  our  pages 
with  a  perusal,  be  at  all  surprised  at 
the  expression  of  Coimor  O'Donovan 
when,  under  the  ecstatic  power  of  a 
love  so  pure  and  artless  as  that  which 
hound  his  heart  and  Una's  together, 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  did,  "  Oht  I  could 
pray  to  God  ihli  moment  w'Uh  a  purrr 
heart  than  I  ever  hati  btfarcJ^  Such  a 
state  of  folding  among  the  people  is 
neither  rare  nor  anomalous,  for,  how- 
ever the  great  ones  and  the  wise  ones 
of  the  world  may  be  startled  at  our 
assertion,  we  beg^to  assure  them  that 
lovo  and  religion  arc  more  nearly 
related  to  each  other  than  Uiosc,  who 
have  never  felt  either  in  its  truth  attd 
purity,  can  imagine. 

As  Connor  performed  his  journey 
home,  the  thunder  tempest  pealed  fear- 
fully tlirough  the  sky  ;  and,  though  the 
darkness  was  deep  and  unbroken  by 
anything  but  the  red  flashes  of  light- 
ning, yet,  so  strongly  absorbed  was  his 
heart  by  the  scene  we  have  just  related, 
that  he  arrived  at  his  fathers  house 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  roar  of  ele- 
ments which  surrounded  him* 

The  family  had  retired  to  bed  when 
he  entered,  w  ith  the  exception  of  his 
parents,  who,  having  felt  uneasy  at  his 
disappearance,  were  nnxiouslv  await- 
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ing  bis  return,  and  entering;  Into  fniU- 
1e*s  conjectures  conreminir  the  cause 
of  (in  a^>st"iice  so  iiiuisiia). 

**  VVliat,**  siiid  the  alarmed  tnother, 
**  what  in  the  world  wide  could  keep 
him  so  long*  out^  and  on  sich  a  tempest 
as  is  in  it  ?  God  protect  my  bny  ("rom 
all  harm  an' diuiger,  this  fearful  nigtit! 
Oh,  Fardornuorba»  what  *ii<l  become  of 
n*  if  anythiiig  happen<  d  hiiji  ?  As 
for  me^my  lieart's  wrapped  u\\  in  hiru ; 
widout  our  darlln'  it  *ud  breuk,  break, 
Fardorouglia/* 

**  Hut ;  lie*s  g-onc  to  some  neigfj- 
liour^s,  uu'  can't  come  out  till  the  storm 
is  over  ;  he'll  soon  be  here  now  t!iat 
the  tun d her  an'  lightuin  s  past/ 

"  But  did  you  never  tmnk»  Fardo- 
rou^ha,  what  'ud  become  of  you,  what 
jou*d  do,  or  bow  you'd  live,  if  any 
thin£^  happened  him  ;  which  the  Al- 
mighty forbid  this  in^rht  and  for  ever  ; 
eould  you  live  widout  him  ?" 

The  old  man  g-ized  upon  her  like 
one  who  felt  displeasure  at  having  a 
contingency  so  painftd  forced  upon  ins 
consideration.  Wilhont  makinsr  any 
reply,  however,  he  looked tlioiig:htfully 
into  the  fire  for  some  time,  afier  which 
he  rose  up,  and,  with  a  querulous  and 
impatient  voice,  said, 

*•  VV^hat's  the  use  of  thinkin*  about 
ftich  things  ?  Lose  him  !  why  wotild  I 
liise  him — I  could  n't  lose  him — Td  as 
soon  lose  my  own  life — I'd  rather  be 
dead  at  wan*t  than  loscj  hirn.'* 

**  God  kno\^'s  your  love  for  him  is  a 
qnnrc  love,  FarJoroughar  rejoined  the 
wife  J  "  you  would  n't  j^-ive  bim  a 
gnltica  if  it  'ud  save  his  life»  or  allow 
him  even  a  few  shiiUn*s  now  an*  then, 
for  pocket-money,  that  he  mi|jht  be 
aqui\  to  other  young*  boys  like  bim/' 

*'  No  use,  no  use  in  that,  except  to 
bring  him  into  driuk  an'  other  bad 
habiUi;  a  l)ad  way.  Honor,  of  ^howin' 
one's  love  to  htm.  If  you  had  your 
ill  you'd  spoil  him  ;  l*m  keepin'  what- 

nievcr  little  shilliirs  we've  scraped 
together  to  settle  him  dacenlly  in  life  j 
hut,  indeed,  that's  time  enough  yet ; 
he's  too  young  to  marry  for  some  years 
to  come,  barrin'  he  got  a  fortune." 

*»  Well,  one  thing"»  Fardorougha,  if 
ever  two  people  wor  blessed  in  a  good 
Boii,  praise  he  God  we  are  that." 

•*  We  are,  Honor,  we  are  ;  there's 
not  his  aquil  in  the  jjarish — achora  ma- 
chree  that  he  is»  When  Vm  gone 
he'll  know  what  I've  done  for  bim." 

**  Whin  youVe  ^one  j  why  Saver  of 
arth  sure  you  wouldn't  keep  him  out  of 

his husth  ! — here   he   is,    God   be 

thankied  !    iH'or  boy,  he's  ei*fe,     0!i» 


thin,  vlrh  no  Ho'mh,  Connor  jewel,  were 
you  fmt  undlicr  this  terrible  nig:ht  ?" 

*'  Connor,  avicb  maebree,"  added 
the  father,  **  you're  lost.  My  liaml  to 
you,  if  he's  worth  three  hapuus  jsihrip 
an'  throw  my  Cotharnore  about  you, 
an'  draw  in  to  the  fire  ;  you're  Ikirly 
h>st." 

"  I'm  worth  two  lost  people  yet,*' 
said  Connor  smiling  ;  **  mother  did 
you  ever  see  a  pleasantcr  night  ?" 

"  Pleasant,  Connor,  darliu'  ;  oh  thin 
it's  you  may  may  say  so,  I'm  sure  !'* 

**  Father  you're  a  worthy,- — oidy  your 
Colhamores  too  sciaipit  lor  me.  Faith, 
mother,  although  you  tliiiik  I'uj  joking 
t!ie  divil  a  one  o'  me  ii*  ;  a  pleasauter 
ni^'bt^-a  happier  night  1  never  spenL 
Father,  you  ought  to  be  proud  o'  mtsan' 
stretch  out  a  bit  with  the  cash  ;  faith, 
Vm  notbin'  else  thuii  a  tine  handsome 
young  fellow.** 

"  Be  my  sowl  an*  he  ougljt  to  be 
proud  out  of  yout  Connor»  whether 
you're  in  airnest  or  not/  observed  the 
mother,  **  an'  to  strelcii  out  wid  the 
ari-ighad  too  if  you  want  it/' 

**  Folly  on,  Connor,  fijlly  on ;  your 
mother  'dl  back  you,  111  go  baU,  say 
what  you  will  ;  but  sure  you  know  all 
I  have  must  be  your's  yeC  acushla," 

Connor  now  sat  do^i,  and  his  mo- 
thcr  stirred  op  the  fire,  on  which  she 
pliicetl  additional  fuel.  After  a  little 
time  his  manner  chanjred,  and  a  shade 
of  deep  gloom  fell  upon  his  mauly 
and  handsome  features,  "  \  don't 
know/*  lie  at  length  proceed ed^  **  that 
as  we  three  are  here  together,  I  could 
do  betther  than  ask  your  advice  upon 
what  has  hapneued  lo  uie  to-night," 

'*  Why,  what  has  hap])ened  you, 
Connor?"  said  the  mother  alurmed  ; 
•*  plase  God  no  barm  1  hope/' 

*'  Who  else,"  added  the  father, 
"  would  you  be  guided  l>y,  if  not  by 
your  mother  an'  myself 'f'" 

**  No  hartn,  mother  dear,"  said  Con- 
nor in  reply  to  her  ;  "  harm  I  Ob !  mo- 
ther, mother,  if  you  knew  it ;  an*  as 
for  what  j/ou  say,  father,  it's  right ; 
what  advice  but  my  mother's  an*  yours 
ou^ht  I  afik  r 

**  An'  God's  too,"  added  the  mother. 

"  An'  my  heart  wa«  never  more  rf» 
to  God  than  it  was,  an'  is  this  night,** 
replied  their  ingenuous  boy. 

"  Well,  but  what  has  happened, 
Connor,"  said  his  father  ;  "  if  it's 
any  thing  where  our  advice  can  serve 
you,  of  coorsc  we'll  advise  you  for  the 
best." 

Connor,  then,  witli  a  glowing  heart, 
made  them  anjuaiuted  with  the  aKec* 
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Fardormtgha,  the  Miser:  or 


[March 


Hon  which  subsisted  between  himself 
and  Una  O'Brimj,  and  eiulrd  by  in- 
fonxiiTig"  thf  III  of  tlie  vuw  of  inarria^c 
which  ibcy  had  that  night  Bolemidy 
|>]e<i^e4  Ui  each  other. 

"  You  both   know  her  by  si^jht "  he 


"That  woo*t  be  ncedrul,  Connor; 
you  may  nmnage  them  ;  they  wont 
see  her  want  i  she's  an  on/t/  dauglittr; 
they  couid  n't  see  her  want." 

"  An'  is  n't  he  an  on/^  son,  Fardo- 
rougha?''  exclaimed  the  wife  j  •*  an'  tar 


added,  **an'at'ther  what  I've  sed,  can    sowl  to  happiness  but  I  believe  you'd 
you  blame  me  for  say  in'  that  I  fonnd     sec  him  want." 


this  a  pleasant  an*  a  hwppy  night  T* 

The  affectionate  mother^s  eyiis  filled 
with  tears  t^f  pride  and  delight,  on 
bearing  that  her  handsome  son  was 
loved   by   tlie    beautiful    daughter    of 


Any  way "  replied  Her  husband* 
*'  Vm  not  for  matches  aginst  the  con- 
sint  of  paareots  ;  they're  not  lucky ; 
or  can't  you  run  away  wid  her,  an' 
then   refuse  marryin'  her  except  thev 


Budagh  Buie,  and  she  couhl  not  help     *^omc  down  svid  the  cash.' 
^'xclaiining,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the         *^  ^^*    father,'*    exclaimed     Connor, 
moment,  "  father,  father,  to  become  a  vilhiiri ! 

"She's  a  purty  girl— the  purtiest  "Connor,"  said  his  mother*  ri^irisr 
indeed  I  ever  laid  my  two  livin'  eyes  ^P  *"  }^  spirit  of  calm  and  mourMfui 
upon^  and  by  all  accounts  us  good  as  «i>lf?""nity,  "  never  heed  ;  go  to  bed, 
she's  purtj' ;  but  I  say  tliat,  face  to  lace,  achora.  go  to  bed/* 
youYe  as  good,  agra,  ay,  an*  as  harjd- 
some,  Fardorougha,  as  she  is,  God 
ble«s  her,  any  way,  an'  mark  her  to 
grace  and  liappiness,  ma  coltcen  dAat 
dhnn." 

*•  He's  no  match  for  her/*  said  the 
father,  who   had  listene<J  with  an  ear- 
liest tace,  and  compressed  lips,  to  his 
\  flon*s  narrative  ;  "  he's  no  nialch  for  her 
. — by  four  hundred  guineas." 

Honour*  when  be  uttered  the  previ- 


"  Of  coorsc  ril  never  heed,  mother," 
he  renlied  ;  **  but  I  can't  help  syyin* 
that,  nappy  as  I  was  a  while  Mgone. 
my  father  is  setidin'  me  to  bed  with  a 
heavy  heart.  Whin  I  askc<i  your 
advic!e,  fiither,  little  1  ihouj^ht  it  would 

be  to  do but  no  matter!    V\\  never 

be  guilty  of  an  act  that  'ud  disgrace 


my  nanK\ 

"  iNo,    avilllsh,"    said    his    mother 
*'you  never  will;  God  knows  it's  as 

bur  plrt'or^l^r  oyeTvat^on7^look^^^^^    "l!l,?l'^';!f  l'!!"  :ul^^"'/!^^^^f***'^ 
upon  him  with  a  ilash  of  indignant  as-    "  "  '^"  '  "    *'^  *   '^ 


ionishment^  but  when  he  had  con- 
cluded, her  countenance  fell  back  into 
I  its  original  expression.  It  was  evident 
I  that,  while  she,  with  the  feelings  of  a 
I  Ifroman  and  a  mother,  instituted  a  pa- 
jfaliel  between  their  peisonal  merits 
Itlone,  the  husband  viewed  their  attach- 
[tnent  through  that  calculating  spirit 
|%hich  had  regultited  his  whole  life* 

"  You're    thin  kin'    of    her     money 
I  now,"    she   added  ;    "  but    reniimber, 


pie  can  do,  to  keep  the  name  we  have 
in  decency,'* 

"  It's  hne  talk,"  obsfrvcd  Fardo- 
roygha,  "but  vvhtit  1  advise  has  been 
done  by  hundreds  that  wor  married  an* 
happy  aftherwards  j  how-an-iver  you 
need  n't  get  into  a  passion,  either  of 
you  ;  I'm  not  pressiu'you,  Connor,  Ut 

"  Connor^  achrce,"  said  his  mother, 
"go  to  bed,  an'  instead  of  the  advice 
you  got,  ax  God's  ;  go,  avillish  T 


17     1  L      .1,  *  -.  .   I  -  j'        Connor,  without  making  any  further 

T..rdur,n.u^h»  that  ■  was  „t  bom  w.d  observ.tiun,  sougl.t  his  sleeping-roo^ 
ber.  A..  I  hope.  Connor,  .f*  not  or  ,vbere,  b.viug  reoommendid  hiXTf 
J._ermouejrihat>o,.  have  any  gr<^,)ur    to  God,  in  eanu'st  prayer.  U  luy  «- 

volying   ttll    tbiit    had    occurred   that 


hcrr 


••  You  nmy  swear  that    mother  :  I  night,   until   tl,e    gentle   i„fluenee  of 

ove  her  htlle  finjrer  betther  than  all  ,ieep  «  length  drew  him  into    obli 

the  money  in  the  kmgs  bank.  *  yum. 

"Connor,    avich,   your  mother  has        "Now.'*  said  his  mother  to  Fardo- 

made  a  lool  of  you,  or  you  wonld  n't  rougha,  when  Connor  had  goire,  *'you 

spake   the   noii&enae  you   spoke    this  nmst  sleep  by  yourself ;  for  as  for  me; 

"^»""te,"  my  side  111  not  stretch  on  the  same 

•*  My  word  to  you,  father,  I'll  take  bed  wid  you  to-night." 
all  the  money  111  get  ;  but  what  am  I        "  Very  well  ;  1  can't  help  ihatt*  said 

to  do  ?     BodaL'h  Uuie  an' his  wife  will  her  husband  ;*•  all   I  can   sav  is  this, 

^ever  CfHisent  to  allow  her  to  marry  that  Fin  not  able  to  put  sins'e  iir  pni- 

tne,  I  c^m  tell  you  ;  an'  if  she  marries  dence  into  you  or  Connor  ;  so  sim'e 

me    without   their  consent,   you    he^th  you  won*t  be  guided  hv  iwp,  take  your 

know  I  have  no  wny  of  supportin'  her,  own  coorsc.     Kodagh  Buie's  vt-ry  wcH 

except  you,  father,  assist  mu'*  able  to  provide   tor  ihcm;  an"  if  he 
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won't  do  80  before  the?y  marry,  wliy  let 
Cotmor  have  nothiu'  to  say  to  her," 

**  I'll  tell  you  what,  Fardoroiigha  \  Gml 
woulil  n't  be  in  heaven,  or  yoiiH  g^et  a 
cut  heart  yet,  either  tlirough  your  son 
or  your  money  ;  an'  tliut  it  may  not 
be  tlirouij'h  my  durlin*  h\\y,  oli,  grant 
eweet  Silver  o"  the  earth  this  night  \ 
Tm  goiii'  to  sleep  will  Biddy  Casey, 
an'  you'U  find  a  clane  night-cap  on  the 
TA\\  o'  thtf  bed ;  Hn\  Fardoroiigha^  a  lore 
you  put  it  an,  kneel  down  an"  pray  to 
God  to  change  your  heart  —  for  it 
Martts  It — It  wants  it." 

In  Ireltnd  the  first  ohjeet  of  a  ser- 
Yant-man,  atter  entering  the  emjdoy- 
ment  of  his  master,  i*  to  put  himself 
upon  an  amieahle  fooling  with  hi^ 
fellow  servants  of  the  other  sex. 
Such  a  step,  besides  being  natural  in 
itself,  is  often  taken  in  consequence 
of  the  cMprit  dn  corps  which  prevails 
among  persons  of  that  class,  Bartle 
riuitagan,  although  he  could  not  be 
said  to  act  frtnn  any  habit  previously 

niired    in    service,    went    to    work 

ilh  all    the   tact   and    adroitness    of 

veteran.     The  next  morning,   after 

ving  leii  the  barn  where  he  sJe[it, 
he  contrived  to  throw  himself  in 
the  way  of  Biddy  Dnggan,  a  girl, 
who,  though  vain  and  simple,  was  at 
the  sjme  time  conscientious  end 
hone^it.  On  passing  frotu  the  barn  to 
the  kitchen,  he  noticed  her  returuing 
from  I  he  well  with  a  pitcher  of  water 
in  each  hundt  and  as  it  is  considered 
tn  act  of  civil  attention  for  the  malc- 
ien'ant,  If  liot  otherv\ise  employed,  to 
ussist  the  female  in  small  matters  of 
the  kind,  so  did  Flanagan*  in  his  be»t 
manner  and  kindest  voice,  bid  her 
good-morrow,  and  offer  to  cany  home 
the  pitchers, 

"  li*s  the  least  I  may  do,"  said  he, 
••nnw  that  I'm  your  fellow-servant  ; 
but  tM'fore  you  go  farther,  hy  down 
vonr  burden,  an*  let  us  chat  awhile/' 

•*  Indeed,"  replied  Biddy,  •^'  it's  little 
wc  ej:p<'ctcd  ever  to  see  your  fatbcr*s 
^m»n  goln'    to  earn  his   bread    undbcr 
mother  tmm's  roof.'* 

**  Ponh  !  Biddy  !  there*s  greater 
wiinilhers  in  the  world  than  that,  wo- 
man, alive  !  But  tetl  me — pooh — ay 
is  there  a  ihoiisitnd  rjuarer  things — but 
I  SH)\  Biddy,  how  do  you  like  to  live 
Hid  this  family  ?" 

♦*  Why,  troth  indeed,  only  for  the 
Jlrithrrcd  ould  leprechaun  himself,  divil 
a  dacenler  people  ever  broke  bread." 

"  Yei  IS  n*t  it  ^  wondher  that  the 
on  Id  fclluw  is  what  he  is,  an'  he  eo  full 
o"  monev  T* 


"  Throth  there's  one  thing  myielf 
wondliefs  at  morethan  thaV 

"  What,  Biddy  ?  let  us  hear  it." 

**  Why  that  j/on  could  be  mane  an* 
shabby  enough  to  come  as  a  sarvint  to 
are  the  bread  of  the  man  that  ruined 
yees !" 

**  Biddy,"  renlied  Flanagan,  "  I'm 
glad  you've  said  it ;  but  do  yoti  think 
that  I  have  so  bad  a  heart  as  to  kerp 
revinge  in  against  au  inimy  ;  how 
could  I  ^o  to  my  knees  at  night,  if  1 
— ^no,  Biddy,  we  must  be  Christians. 
Well !  let  u5  drop  that ;  so  you  tell 
me  the  mother  an'  son  are  kind  to 
you/* 

"  As  good-hearted  a  jialr  as  ever 
lived." 

"  Connor,  of  course,  cant  but  be  trry 
kind  to  so  good-Uioking  a  girl  as  you 
are.  Biddy/*  said  Bartle,  with  a  know- 
ing stnile, 

**  Very  kind  J  good  looking  I  av,  in- 
deed Fin  sure  o'  that,  Bartle  ;  bcSiave! 
an'  don't  be  geitln'  an  wid  any  o'  your 
palavers.  What  *ud  make  Connor  be 
kind  to  the  likes  o'  me,  tliat  way  'f* 

**  I  dont  see  why  he  oughtn't  an* 
mightn't — you  Ye  as  good  as  him,  if  it 
goen  to  that.'* 

*'Ohyls,  indeed!" 

*•  Why,  you  know  you* re  handsome/* 

**  Handsome,*'  replied  the  vain  girl, 
tightening  her  apron  strings,  and  as- 
suming u  sly  ccjquettish  look  ;  **  Bartle, 
go  an'  mind  your  business,  and  let  me 
bring  home  my  pitchers  ;  it's  time  the 
breakwist  was  down.     Sich  nonsense  V* 

"  Very  well,  youVe  not,  thin  ;  you've 
a  bad  leg,  a  bad  figure,  an'  a  bad  face, 
and  it  would  be  a  terrible  thing  all  out 
for  Connor  O'Donovau  to  fall  in  con- 
sate  wld  you." 

**  Well,  about  Connor  I  could  tell 
you  something  ; — me  !  tut !  go  to  the 
sarra  ;  faix  you  dont  know  them  that 
Connor's  al\her,  nor  the  collogiu'  they 
alt  had  about  it  no  longer  ago  than 
last  night  itself.  I  suppose  they  thought 
I  wu$  asleep,  but  it  was  like  tlie  bares, 
wid  my  eyes  open/' 

"  An'  it's  a  pity,  Biddy,  ever  the  same 
two  eyes  should  be  shut.  Begad  my- 
self's  beginning  to  feci  qnare  somehow, 
when  1  look   at  them." 

A  glance  of  pretended  incredulity 
was  given  in  return,  after  which  she 
proceeded— 

"  BartlCi  dont  be  hritigin*  yourself  to 
the  fair  wid  slcb  folly.  My  eyes  is 
jist  as  God  made  thcni  ;  but  I  can  tell 
yon  that  before  a  inouih  o'  Sundays 
pas*es>  1  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  you 
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seen  Connor  married  to — you  wouldn't 

;  guess  ?'* 

**  Not   I ;  the    divil   a  hap'ortli    I 

I  know  about  who  he's  courlin'/* 

**  No  les3  than  our  ^rcut  heauty* 
Bodag-h  Bme's  daughter,  Una  O'Briciu 
Now,  Bartler  lor  trooducss  sake,  don*t 

,  Jet  ihh  crass  your  lips  to  liviu'  murlal. 
Sure  I  heard  him  telUu'  all  to  the 
fiithcr  and  mother  last  mght — they're 
promised  to  one  another.  Eh  [  blessed 
laiutis,  Bartlej  what  ails  you  ?  you're  as 
while  as  a  sheet,  What^s  wrong  ?  and 
what  did  yoa  start  for  ?" 

"  Nothiu',"  replied  Flanagan,  coolly, 
*but  a  stitch  iu  my  side.     I'm  subject 

•  to  that — it  pains  me  very  much  while 

'  it  lasts,  and  laves  my  face,  as  you  say, 
the  colour  ofdiaiity  J  but  about  Cou- 
nor,  upon  niy  throtn,  I'm  main  prond 
to  hear  it ;  she's  a  purty  girl,  an'  be- 
Bides  hell  have  a  forluiic  that'll  make  a 
niun  of  him.  I  am,  in  throth,  henrt 
proud  to  hear  it.  It's  a  pity  Connor's 
lather  isn't  us  dacent  as  himself.  Arrah 
Biddy,  where  does  the  ould  codger  keep 
his  money  ?" 

**  Little  of  it  in  the  house  any  way — 
pure  whenever  he  scrapes  a  guinea  to- 
gether he's  away  wid  it  to  tlie  couniy 
^*^-couuty-  och,  that  county  man 
that  keeps  the  money  for  the  people," 
*'  TheThrc»surer;  well ^  much  good  may 
his  thrash  do  him,  Biddy»  that's  the  worst 
J  wish  him.  Come  now  and  I'll  luvc 
your  pitchers  at  home,  and  remember 
yon  owe  me  something  for  thi?," 
**  Good  will,  I  hope." 
"  T/i^i  for  one  thin^,**  he  replied »  as 
they  went  along  ;  *"  but  well  talk  more 
ab(ml  it  when  we  have  time ;  and  111 
tliin  tell  yon  the  truth  about  what 
brought  me  to  hire  wid  Fardorougha 
Donovan.*' 

Having  thus  excited  that  most  active 
principle  called  female  curiosity,  both 
entered  the  kitchen,  where  they  found 
Connor  and  his  muther  in  close  and 
npparetitly  confidential  conversation — 
Farclorougha  himself  having  as  usual 
been  abr^jad  upon  his  farm  for  upwards 
of  an  hour  before  any  of  them  had 
risen. 

The  feelings  with  wliich  they  met 
Ihat  morning  at  breakfast  may  be  easily 
understood  by  our  reader*,  without 
much  assistance  of  ours.  On  the  ptirt 
of  Fardorougha  there  was  a  narrow 
sellish  sense  of  exultation,  if  not  of 
triumph,  at  the  chinicc  that  lay  before 
Ids  son  of  being  able  to  settle  himself 
independently  in  life,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  any  demand  upon 
the  hundreds  which  lay  so  safety  in  the 


keeping  of  the  County  Treasurer.   Hk 

sordid  soul  was  too  tleeply  iinUucd 
v\ith  the  love  of  money  to  peredfc 
that  what  he  had  hitherto  looked  upon 
as  a  proof  of  ]>arefital  atleetion  smd 
foresight,  %vas  nothing  more  than  a 
fallacy  by  which  he  was  led  day  after 
day  farther  iuto  his  preva'ding  vice. 
Iu  other  words,  now  that  love  for  his 
son,  ami  tlie  hope  of  seeing  him  oc- 
cupy a  respectable  station  iu  society 
ought  tr»  have  justified  the  reasoning 
by  which  he  had  suHered  himself  to 
be  guided,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
prudence  which  he  had  still  consider- 
ed to  be  his  duty  as  a  kind  parent, 
was  nothing  elsi-  than  a  mask  for  bii 
own  avarice.  The  idea,  therefore,  of 
seeing  Connor  settled  without  any  aid 
from  himself,  hllcd  his  whole  soulViUi 
a  wild  hard  satisfaction,  which  gave 
him  as  Lnuch  delight  as  perhaps  be  wai 
capable  of  enjoying,  Tlic  advice 
otfercd  lo  his  son  on  the  preceding 
night  appeared  to  him  a  matter  so  rea- 
sonable iu  itself,  and  the  opportunity 
otfered  by  Una's  attachment  so  well 
adapted  for  making  it  an  ini»trumcnt  to 
work  upon  the  alfcctions  of  her  j>arents, 
thrit  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  hioi 
perceive  why  they  shouhl  entertain 
any  rational  objection  against  it. 

The  warm-hearted  mother  partiei- 
])ated  BO  largely  in  all  that  atfeeied 
the  bappiuess  of  her  son,  that  if  we 
allow  for  the  difference  of  sei  and 
position,  we  might  describe  their  feel- 
ings as  bearing,  in  the  character  of  their 
simple  and  vivid  enjoyment,  a  very 
remarkable  resemblance.  This  amiable 
woman's  alleetiou  for  Connor  wii 
reflected  upon  Una  O'Brien,  whom  she 
now  most  tenderly  loved,  not  because 
the  fair  girl  was  beautiful,  but  bccauso 
she  had'  plighted  lier  troth  to  that  9(m 
who  had  been  during  his  whole  lifcber 
own  solace  and  delight. 

No  sooner  was  the  niorning  metl 
concluded,  and  the  servants  engaged 
at  their  respective  employments,  iftait 
Honour,  actiug  probably  under  Con- 
nor's suggestion,  resolved  at  once  to 
ascertain  whether  her  husband  cotild 
so  far  overcome  Ids  parsiinony  as  to 
establish  their  son  and  Una  in  life ; 
that  is,  in  the  event  of  Una's  parents 
opposing  their  man  i  '   leclining 

to  render  them  any  .     With 

this  object  in  view,  hu  lum  nun  as  be 
was  throwing  his  groat-coat  over  hi§ 
ahuuldera,  in  order  to  proceed  to  tJic 
fiebL^,  that  she  wished  to  spcuk  with 
him  upon  a  matter  of  deep  iiupor* 
tancc. 
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•*  What  b  it  Tsaid  Fanlorougha,  with 
a  hesrtalinR^  shrug,  '^  what  is  it?  This 
is  ever  an'  always  the  way  when  you 
want  monrifi  but  1  tell  you  1  have  no 
money*  You  uor  born  to  waste  and 
C-Ttra valance.  Honour,  an'  there's  no 
curin'  you.  What  is  it  you  want  V  an' 
lei  me  go  about  my  buisiuess/' 

**  Throw  that  ould  threadbare  Cotha- 
rnore  ot!'o*you/*  replied  Honour, "and 
beg"  of  God  to  give  you  i^race  to  sit 
down,  an*  have  common  feeling  an* 
common  sense.** 

**  It  it's  money  to  gret  does  either  for 
yourself  or  Connon  there's  no  usi^  in 
it.  I  needn't  sit  ;  you  don't  want  a 
stitch  cither  of  you»" 

Honour,  without  more  ado,  seized 
the  coat,  and  flinginsf  it  asidc^  pushed 
him  over  to  a  scat  on  whmh  she  forced 
htm  to  stt  down» 

**  As  heaven's  above  me»'*  she  ex- 
eloimed.  **  I  duuna  what'll  come  over 
you  at  all,  at  all.  Your  money^  your 
thrash,  yoor  drrt  an'  tilth,  ever,  ever, 
an*  for  ever  more  in  your  thought, 
heart,  and  sowL  Oh  Chierua  !  to  think 
of  it,  an*  you  know  there's  a  God  above 
you,  an'  thut  you  must  meet  hiui,  an' 
that  widtmt  your  money  tool" 

^^  Ay,  ay,  the  money's  what  you 
want  to  come  at ;  but  I'll  not  sit  here 
to  be  becthor'd.  What  is  it,  1  say  agin, 
you  want?" 

"  Fardorougha  aha^ur/'  continued 
ibc  wife,  checking  hrrself,  and  ad- 
dressing him  in  a  kind  »nd  affectionate 
voice,  •*  maybe  I  wm  spakin'  too  harsh 
to  you,  but  sure  it  was  an*  is  for  your 
own  good.  How  an'  ever,  I'll  thry 
kindness,  and  if  you  have  a  heart  at 
ally  you  can't  but  show  it  when  you 
hear  what  I'm  gotn'  to  say." 

••  Well,  well,  go  an,"  replied  the  per- 

Itnacinus  husband  ;  **  but — moncy^ — ay, 

igr,  is  there.     I  feel  by  the  way  you're 

'^^mtn'  about   me,  that  there  is  tnoticy 

«t  the  bottom  of  it." 

The  wife  raised  her  bands  and  eyes 
lo  heaven^  shook  her  head,  and  after  a 
slight  pause,  in  which  she  appeared  to 
consider  her  appeal  a  hopeless  ot»c,  she 
at  length  went  on  in  an  earnest  but 
subdued  and  desponding  spirit — 

"  Fardorougha,  the  time's  now  come 
that  will  show  the  world  whether  you 
love  Connor  or  not," 

•*  I  don't  care  a  pin  about  tlie  world  ; 
you  an'  Connor  know  well  enough  that 
I  love  him." 

*•  Love  for  one's  child  doesn't  come 
out  merely  in  words.  Fardorougha  ; 
aclin*  fur  their  benefit  shows  it  bettbei 
than  tp[ikiu\     Dou't  you  grant  that  ?" 


'*  Very  well,  may  be  1  do,  and  agin 
may  be  I  don't;  there's  times  when 
the  one's  betther  than  the  other  ;  but 
go  an  ;  may  be  1  do  grant  it,*' 

'*  Now  tell  me  where  in  tliis  parish, 
ay,  or  in  the  next  tive  parishes  to  it, 
you'd  find  sicli  a  boy  for  a  lather  or 
mother  to  be  proud  out  of.  as  Connor, 
your  own  darlin'  as  you  often  called 
him  ?" 

**  Divil  a  one.  Honour  ;  defmafio  to 
the  one  ;  I  won't  differ  wid  you  in 
that," 

"  You  won't  differ  wid  mc !  the  divil 
thank  you  fur  that.  You  won't,  in* 
deed  I  but  could  you,  1  say,  if  you  wor 
willin'?** 

"  I  tell  you  I  could  ?io/." 
**  Now  there's  si  use  an'  kindnciis  in 
that.     Very  well,  you  say  you're  ga- 
thcriii'  up  all  the  money  you  can  for 
him.'' 

**  For  hira — /tiwi,'*  est  claimed  the  un- 
conscious miser,  "  why,  what  do  you 
tnanc — for — well — ay — yes,  yes»  I  did 
say  for  him  ;  it's  for  htm  I'm  keeping 
it — it  is  I  tell  you.' 

**  Now,  Fardorougha,  you  know  he's 
ould  enough  to  be  settled  in  lite  on  his 
own  account,  an'  you  heard  iast  night 
the  girl  he  can  get,  if  you  stand  to  him, 
as  he  ought  to  expect  from  a  father 
that  loves  him." 

"  Why,  last  night,  thin,  didnl  I  give 
my — " 

**  Whist,  nhagur  f  hould  your  tongue 
awhile,  and  let  me  go  on.  Truth's 
beat^ — he  dotes  on  that  girl  to  sich  a 
degree,  tliat  if  he  doesn't  get  her,  he'll 
never  sec  another  happy  day  while  he's 
alive." 

Ail  fcasthaktgh^  Honour — that  won't 
pass  wid  me  ;  I  know  otherwise  my- 
self- Do  you  think  that  if  I  hadu't  got 
t/oHr  I'd  been  unhappy  four  an"  twenty 
hours,  let  alone  my  whole  life?  I  tell 
yoti  that's  femthalagky  an'  won't  pass. 
He  wouldn't  ate  an  ounce  the  less  if  he 
was  never  to  get  her.  You  steen  the 
breaklkst  he  made  this  raornin* ;  1 
didn't  begrudge  it  to  Ai/«,  but  may  I 
never  etir  if  that  Flanagan  wouldn't 
ate  a  horse  behind  the  saddle ;  be  has 
a  stomach  that  'd  retjnire  a  king's  ran- 
sona  to  keep  it" 

"  You  know  nothing  of  what  Vm 
spakin'  about,"  replied  his  wife,  "  I 
wasn't  Una  dhas  dJmn  O'Brien  in  my 
best  days  ;  an*  he  the  vestment,  you 
war  n't  Connor,  that  has  more  feclin'  aii* 
spirit,  an'  generosity  in  the  nail  of  his 
littJc  finger,  than  ever  you  had  iu  your 
whole  carkass.  I  tdl  you  it'  he  tlucsut 
get  married  to  that  girl  hcH  break  bt^ 
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heart.     Now  liow  can  he  marrf  her 

I  except  ytiii  take  a  good  ftirra  fur  him. 

'  and  stuck  it  dacciitly,  so  that  lie  may 
h^se  Q  home  sich  as  ahe  desarves  to 
bring  her  to  ?** 

"  H*jw  do  you  know  hut  they'll  give 

I  tier  a  forlune  when  they  hod  her  bent 

}  Oil  him  ?" 

"  Why,  it's  not  unpossible,"  said  the 
\iifc%  i  III  mediately  changing  her  iacties» 
*'  it*s  not  unpos&ibli%  hut  I  can  tell  you 
it*s  very  unlikely/' 

"  The  best  wiiy,iheiu  in  my  opinion, 
*ud  be  to  iipake  to  Connor  about  break- 

I  ifig  it  to  the  fiimily/* 

'      -  Why»  that's  fuir  enough;*  said  the 

\  vife,  "  1  wondhiT  mvst  If  I  didn't 
think  of  it,  hut  the  time  was  so  short 
since  last  night." 

•♦  It  is  short,"  replied  the  miser,  "  far 
an'  away  too  short  to  expect  any  i>ne 
to  make  up  their  mind  ahont  it.  Let 
ihem  not  be  rash  themselves  aither,  for 
1  tcH  you  that  when  (jeople  marry  in 
haste/theyVe  apt  to  have  time  enough 
to  repint  at  lay  sure." 

•♦  Well,  but  Fardoroii;rha  acushla, 
now  hear  me  ;  throth  it's  thruth  and 
fiiu^e  what  you  say  ;  but  ftill,  avour- 
fieen,  li(>ten  ;  now  set  in  case  that  the 
B<idagh  an'  his  wife  don't  cousint  to 
their  marriage,  or  to  do  any  thini?  for 
them,  wont  you  take  thorn  a  farm  and 
stock  it  bravely?  Think  of  poor  Connor, 
the  darljTi'  fine  fellow  that  he  is.  Oh, 
thin,  Saver  above,  but  ii*s  he  id  g-o  to 
tbe  well  o*  the  world's  end  to  ase  you, 
if  your  little  finder  only  ached.  He 
would,  or  for  myself,  and  vet  his  own 
father  to  trate  him  wtd  sich — 

It  was  in  vain  she  attemjjted  to  pro- 
ceed ;  the  subject  was  one  in  which  her 
heart  felt  loo  deep  an  interest  to  be 
discussed  without  tears.  A  brief  silence 
ensued,  duringr  which  Fardorong-lm 
moved  uneasilj'  on  his  seat^  took  the 
tongs  and  racchanically  mended  the 
fire,  and  peering  at  his  wife  with  a 
countenance  twitched  as  if  by  tic 
doloureux,  stared  round  the  house  with 
a  kind  of  stupid  wonder.,  rose  up,  then 
sat  instantly  down,  and  in  fact  ex- 
hibited many  of  those  unintelligible 
and  uncouth  movements,  which,  in  per- 
sons of  his  cast,  may  be  properly  termed 
the  hieroglyphics*  of  human  action, 
under  feelings  that  cannot  be  de- 
ciphered either  by  those  on  whom  they 
operate,  or  by  those  who  witness 
thetn* 

•«  Yes,"  said  he,  **  Connor  is  all  you 
say,  un'  more,  an'  more — an'^iirr — 
41  rash  act  is  the  wnr>l  thing  he  could 
do.     Ifb  bctthcr,  Honour,  to  spake  to 


him  as,  I  sed,  about  letlin*  the  malther 
be  known  Uj  Una's  family  out  of  band." 

**  And,  thin,  if  they  refuse,  you  can 
show  them  a  gtnerons  example,  bt 
puttiji'  them  into  a  dacent  farm.  VV  ifl 
you  promise  me  that,  Fardorougha? 
If  you  do,  all*s  right,  for  they're  not 
livin'  that  ever  knew  you  to  hrcdk 
your  word  or  your  promise," 

**  111  make  no  promise^  Honour; 
111  make  no  promise  ;  but  let  the  oUicr 
plan  be  tri«il  Hrst.  Now  dont  be 
pressin'  mc  ;  he  is — he  is  a  noble  boy, 
and  would,  as  you  say,  tbravel  round 
the  earth  to  keep  my  little  finger  from 
pain  ;  hut  let  me  alone  about  it  now- 
let  mc  alone  about  it.** 

This,  though  flight  encouragrement, 
was  still  In  Houour^s  opinion  quite  as 
much  as,  if  riot  more  than,  she  et- 
pccted.  Without  pressing  him.  there- 
fore, too  strongly  at  that  moment,  she 
contented  herself  with  a  fulUtength 
portrait  of  their  eon,  drawn  with  all 
the  skill  of  a  mother  who  knew,  if  her 
husband's  heart  could  be  touched  at 
all,  those  point?  at  which  she  itood 
the  greatest  chance  of  finding  it  ic* 
ccssible. 

For  a  few  days  after  this  the  sut^ect 
of  Connor*s  love  was  permitted  to  He 
niidebated,  in  the  earnest  hope  that 
Fardorougba's  heart  might  have  caught 
some  slight  spark  of  nutural  aOeettoii 
from  the  conversation  which  bad  taken 
place  between  him  and  Honour,  They 
waited  consequently  with  patience  for 
some  manifestaiion  on  fiis  part  of  a 
better  feeling,  and  flattered  themsclvei 
that  his  silence  proceeded  from  tbe 
struggle  which  they  knew  a  man  of 
his  disposition  must  necessarily  feel  in 
working  up  his  mind  to  any  act  re- 
quiring him  to  part  with  that  which 
be  loved  better  than  life,  bis  money. 
The  ardent  temperament  of  Connor, 
however,  could  ill  brook  the  pulseless 
indilference  of  the  old  man  ;  with 
much  difhculty,  therefore  was  he  in- 
duced to  wait  a  whole  week  for  the 
issue,  though  sustained  by  the  mother's 
assurance,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
impression  left  on  her  by  their  last 
conversation,  she  wjis  certain  the 
father*  if  not  urged  beyond  his  wish, 
would  declare  him'ielf  willing  to  pro- 
vide for  them,  A  week,  however, 
elapsed,  atid  Fardorongha  moved  on 
in  the  same  hard  and  insensible  spirit 
which  Was  usual  to  him,  wholly  en- 
grossed  by  money,  and  never  either 
dirci'tly  or  indiieetly  appt-ariug  to  re- 
member that  the  happiness  und  welfare 
ul  his  sua  were  at  Hake,  tjt  dcpcndiiig 
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upon  tlie  determiniition  to  which  he 
might  cume. 

Another  half-week  passed,  during 
which  Connor  hail  made  two  un- 
Miocessful  at  temp  U  to  see  Una,  in 
order  that  same  fixeil  plan  of  hilcr- 
eouTse  might  be  establislied  between 
them,  at  least  until  bis  fatlit'rs  ulti- 
mate resolution  an  the  subject  proposed 
to  him  should  be  known.  He  now  IVit 
deeply  distressed,  and  reirrettcd  that 
the  ardour  of  his  attstcbniont  had  so 
6ir  borne  him  away  dunu^  ilicir  last 
meeting',  tliat  lie  had  forgotten  to  con- 
cert measures  with  Una  for  their 
future  interviews. 

He  had  often  watched  about  her  father's 
f>Temtse«  from  a  little  before  twiliifht 
until  the  whole  family  bad  gone  to 
bed,  yet  without  any  chance  ciiher  of 
coaversing  with  her,  or  of  letting^  her 
know  that  he  was  in  the  neijerhhoyr- 
hood.  He  had  gone  to  chapel^  too, 
with  the  hope  of  seciiijr  lienor  snateb- 
in^  a  hasty  opportunity  of  exchnnging" 
a  word  or  two,  if  possible,  but  to  his 
astonishment  she  had  not  attended 
mass — an  omission  of  duty  of  which 
she  had  not  been  guilty  for  the  last 
three  years.  What,  therefore*  was  to 
be  done?  For  him  to  be  detected 
lurking'  about  the  Bodagh's  house 
might  creiite  suspicion,  especially  aJlcr 
their  interview  in  the  gpdrden,  which 
very  probably  had,  througfh  the  offici- 
ojjsne«s  of  the  servants,  been  coin- 
mi^uicated  to  her  parents.  In  a  matter 
of  such  difficulty  be  bethought  him  of 
a  confidant,  and  the  person  to  wbooi 
«he  necessity  of  the  case  dirccled  him 
was  Bartle  Flanagan,  litrile,  indeed, 
f  vcr  since  he  entered  into  his  father's 
*pr%ice,  had  ^ined  rapidly  upun  Con- 
nor's (food- will,  and  on  one  or  two  oc- 
casions well  nigh  succeeded  in  drawing 
from  him  a  history  of  the  mutual  at- 
tachment which  subsisted  betwceu  him 
ami  Una.  His  goad  humour,  ea«y 
languasre,  and  appiirent  frieiui«;hi[)  for 
young  O'Donovan,  tofijetlier  with  his 
natural  readiness  of  address,  or  if  3'ou 
will,  of  manner,  all  niurknl  Inm  out  as 
fldmitably  qualified  t<i  aet  liS  n  coitH- 
dant  in  'a  matter  which  reciuired  Uic 
?m^  tnct  and  talent  Ik^  po>sci«sed. 

**'Foor  fellow/'  thought  Connor  to 
himself,  "it  will  miike  him  fee!  mure 
like  one  of  the  family  tliau  a  sorviitit. 
If  he  can  think  that  he's  trwtctl  as  my 
friend  and  componion,  he  may  forget 
that  he's  ating  llic  breati  of  the  very 
man  that  drove  him  an*  his  to  desiruc- 
tion.  Ay.  an*  if  we>c  married,  Vitk  not 
sure  but  111  have  hita  to  ^vc  me  away 
loo," 

Vol.  IX. 


This  resolution  of  permitting  Flana- 
gan to  share  his  cnnfidenc»  had  been 
eoiue  to  by  Connor  upon  the  day  sub- 
seqUfint  to  th:&t  on  which  he  had  last  * 
tried  to  Bce  Una.  After  his  rtlurn 
home,  the  diaappoinlmcnt  on  one  band, 
urvd  his  anxiety  concerning'  his  father's 
Ii(>er4vlity  on  the  other,  tofe'cther  with 
the  deli^drt  arisingr  from  the  certainty 
of  beinnr  beloved,  all  kept  his  mind  in 
a  tumult,  and  permitted  him  to  ^lecp 
but  little.  The  next  day  he  decided 
on  admitlinsf  B.irtle  to  his  confidence, 
and  re[) using-  this  snlemn  trust  iu  his 
integ^rity*  He  was  lyiug^  on  his  back 
tQ  the  '  meadow — for  they  had  been 
riekiua^  the  buy  from  the  IkipcockSp 
when  that  delicious  lanfjuor  which 
arises  from  the  three  greatest  provo- 
catives to  slumber,  want  of  rest,  fatijjue, 
and  heat»  so  utterly  overcame  him, 
that,  tbrg^etting  his  love,  and  all  the 
anxiety  arisini^  from  it,  he  fell  into  a 
dreamless  and  profound  sleep. 

From  this  state  he  was  aroused  after 
about  an  hour  by  the  pressure  of  some- 
thing sharp  and  painful  ufrainst  his 
side,  near  the  region  of  the  heart,  and 
on  looking^  up,  lie  discovered  Bartle 
FlanEMTHn  standing:  over  him  with  a 
pitchfork  in  his  hand,  one  end  of  which 
was  pressed  ap:idnst  his  brejist,  as  if  be 
had  been  in  the  act  of  driving^  it  for- 
ward into  bis  body.  His  face  was 
pults  his  dark  brows  ft  iijht fully  con- 
tracted, and  his  teeth  apparently  set 
tog'ether,  as  if  workin*;'  nndrr  some 
fearibi  determination.  When  Connor 
awoke,  Flana^in  broke  out  into  a  bn^jh 
that  no  longuafre  could  describe.  The 
character  of  mirth  which  be  wished  to 
throw  into  his  face,  jarred  so  terrifieiilly 
with  its  demoniaeal  exprcpsinn  when 
iir>t  seen  by  Connor,  that  even  unsus- 
pecting as  he  was,  he  started  up  with 
alarm,  and  asked  Flan;igt*n  what  was 
the  iniitter.  Flanagan,  litiwever,  laughed 
on — peal  nfter  peal  succeeded— he 
to.ased  the  pitchfork  aside,  and  clapping 
both  his  haufls  u]ion  his  face,  continued 
the  paroxysms  until  he  recovered  his 
compo«;ure. 

«  Oh,**  said  he,  "  I'm  sick,  Vm  as 
wake  as  a  cluld  whl  lan^rhin* ;  but. 
Lord  bless  us,  after  ail,  Connor,  what 
js  a  man's  life  worth  whin  lie  hns  on 
enemy  near  him.  There  was  I,  ticklin' 
you  wid  the  pitchfork,  strivin'  to  wsdien 
you,  and  one  inch  of  it  would  have 
b[iked  your  bread  for  life.  Didn't  you 
fed  me,  Connor?" 

**  Divil  a  bit,  till  the  minute  afore  I 
ris." 

**  Then  the  divd  a  purticr  jig  ever 
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you  danced  in  yoxn  tife ;  wait  till  I 
shew  you  how  your  iel\  toe  wiiit." 

He  accarHiiig'ly  lay  down  and  illus- 
trated ilie  pretended  action,  after  which 
he  hiiTHt  out  into  another  yncontrol- 
liibleht  ofmiith. 

"'Twas  just  for  all  the  world,"  iaid 
h^i  **  35  if  1  had  tied  a  string  to  your 
loCt  for  you  groaned  an'  grunted,  an* 
went  on  like  I  donna  what  ;  but  Con- 
nor, what  makes  you  so  sleepy  to»day 
an  well  a^  on  Mondtiy  last  ?" 

*'  That's  the  very  thing:/'  replied  the 
unsuspicious  and  candid  younf  man, 
"  that  I  wanted  to  spake  to  you  about,** 

"  What !  about  sleepin'  in  the  mea- 
dows?** 

"  Divil  a  bit  o*  that,  Bartle,  not  a 
morsel  of  sleepin'  in  the  meadows  ia 
consumed  in  what  I'm  goiu'  to  min- 
tion  to  you«  Banle,  didn't  you  tell  me 
lh*i  day  you  hired  wid  my  father,  that 
you  wor  in  love  ?" 

•«  I  did,  Connor,  I  did.** 

**  Well  so  am  I ;  but  do  you  know 
who  l*m  io  love  with  ?" 

"  How  the  divil,  man,  could  I  ?** 

"  Well  no  swearin',  Bartle  ;  keen  the 
commandments,  my  boy.  Fll  tell  you 
iu  the  mane  time,  an'  that*a  more  than 
you  tlid  to  me,  you  close-mouth-is-a- 
Bign-of»a-wise-head  spalpeen." 

**  Hard  fortune  to  you,  go  on,  and 
don't  be  keepln*  me  in  suapince — who'd 
the  girl  ?** 

"Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  one 
CoUeen  dhai  ditunt  as  she*s  called, 
known  by  the  name  of  Una  or  Oona 
(JBrien,  daughter  to  one  BcKlagh 
Buie  O*  Brien,  the  richest  man,  barrin* 
a  born  gintleinan*  in  the  three  parishes." 

**  All  very  fair,  Connor,  for  you  or 
any  f>ne  else  lo  he  in  love  wid  her — 
ay,  or  man  alive,  for  myself,  if  it  goes  to 
that — but,  imt  Connor,  avouch a|,  are 
you  sure  that  iver  you*  1 1  bring  her  to 
be  in  love  wid  you  ?  ' 

**  Bartle,**  said  Connor,  seriously, 
and  after  a  sudden  change  in  his  whole 
manner,  "  in  this  business  Vm  goin*  to 
tratc  you  as  a  friend  and  a  brother. 
She  loves  me,  Bartle,  and  a  solemn 
promise  of  marriage  hm  {massed  be- 
tween us." 

**  Connor  "  said  Bartle,  "  it*s  won- 
dherful,  it*r*  woudherful  i  you  couldn*t 
hclievc  what  a  fool  I  am — fool  I  no  but 
a  fainl-heaned,  cowardly  villian  " 

**  What  do  you  mane.  Bartle  ?  what 
the  dickens  are  you  drivin*  at  ?** 

«*  Drivin'  at!  whenever  I  happen  to 
have  an  ojiportnnity  of  makin'  a  drive 
that  id — hut  I  l*m'  talkin*  balderdash. 
Do  you  tee  here  Connor,*'  laid   he, 


■  do  you 


putting  his  hind  to  lus  neck., 
see  here'f" 

"To  be  sure  I  do.  Well,  what 
about  there  f** 

"  Be  my  sowl  I*m  vciy  careful  oC— - 
hut  I— -sure  I  nmy  as* well  tell  you  the 
whole  tntth^ — I  sed  I  was  in  love;  well, 
man,  that  was  thrue,  an',"  he  added 
in  a  low  pithy  whisper,  ^  I  wad  tiear^^ 
no,  Connor,  I  wont,  but  go  an;  it's 
enough  for  you  to  know  that  1  win 
an'  am  in  love,  an'  that  it'll  go  haid 
wid  me  if  ever  <i»y  one  ehe  is  wmrn- 
od  to  the  girl  Fm  lu  love  wid.  Now 
that  my  business  is  past,  let  me  hear 
your'f,  poor  fellow,  an'  Vm  diviliih 
glad  to  know,  Connor,  that — ^that— 
why  tundher  un'  ouns,  that  you're  not 
as  I  am.  Be  the  crass  that  saved  m, 
Connor,  Vm  glad  of  that.'* 

**  Wh  V  love  will  set  you  mad,  Bartle, 
if  you  cfon't  take  care  of  youi»el£s  m* 
faith  I  dunna  but  it  may  do  the  oat 
with  mvself*  if  I'm  disappoiniedL  Hop* 
ever,  the  truth  is,  you  must 
in  this  huiines9*  I  struv  to 
twiste,  but  could  n*t,  an'  Vm 
bein*  seen  spyin*  about  their  place*** 

'*  The  thruth  is,  Connor,  you  WH 
to  make  me  a  go-between — a  blackfoot ; 
very  well.  HI  do  that  same  onyourac- 
count,  an'  do  it  well,  too,  I  hope.** 

It  was  then  arranged  that  Flanagui, 
who  was  personally  known  to  some  €if 
the  Bodugh'a  servants,  should  av^l 
himself  of  that  circumstance,  and  eon- 
trive  to  gain  an  interview  with  Un^ 
in  order  to  convey  her  a  letter  frooi 
O' Donovan*  He  was  further  enjoified 
by  no  means  to  commit  it  to  the  '  ' 
of  any  person  save  those  of  Una 
self,  and.  in  the  event  of  his  not 
able  to  see  her,  then  the  letter  wis  !» 
be  returned  to  Connor.  If  he  «»• 
cceded,  however,  in  delivering  it,  hr 
was  to  await  an  answer,  provided  siie 
found  an  opportunity  of  sending  one  ; 
if  not,  she  was  to  inform  Connor. 
through  Flanagan,  at  what  time  and 
place  lie  could  sec  her.  This  arraog**- 
ment  having  been  made,  Connor  immc- 
diat»*ly  wrote  the  letter,  and,  allrr 
having  dispatched  Flanagan  upoa  hit 
errand,  set  himself  to  perform,  by  his 
Individual  labour,  the  task  which  h» 
father  hud  portioned  out  for  both.  Kr* 
Bartle 'b  return  Fardoroogha  came  tn 
inspect  their  progress  in  the  meadow, 
and,  on  finding  that  the  servant  was 
absent,  he  enquireiJ  shurply  into  ihr 
cause  of  it, 

''  He*s  gone  on  a  ineaaafe  for  me," 
replied  Connor  with  the  iititio«t  fimnk- 
ness. 
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**  But  that^i^  a  bad  way  for  him  to 

mind  his  business,"  said  his  ftither. 

**  III  have  ilie  task  that  you  set 
Ixjth  of  us  finished,"  replied  the  boh, 
**  so  that  youMJ  Itise  nothin*  by  his  ab- 
sence, at  all  events*** 

*  lt*s  wronir,  Connor;  it's  wrong  ; 
where  did  yon  sind  him  to  ?" 

**  To  Bodai^Hi  Fluie's  wid  a  letter  to 
Una," 

••  lt*s  a  waste  of  time,  an'  a  loss  of 
work  ;  about  that  business  I  havo 
soRiftbin?  to  say  to  yoyr  mother  an* 
you  to-nig^ht«  afther  the  supper,  when 
the  rest  g-oes  to  bed/' 

••  I  hope,  father,  you'll  do  the  dacent 
thinar  still/* 

**  No  ;  but  1  hope,  son,  you'll  do  the 
wise  thing^  still  ;  how-an-ever  let  me 
nlone  now  ;  if  you  expect  me  to  do 
anything',  you  must  n  i  drive  rne  as 
your  mother  does,  To-nig^ht  we^ll 
Wiake  up  a  plan  that'll  outdo  Bndagrh 
Buie.  before  you  come  hotnCt  Con- 
nor, throw  a  stone  or  two  in  that  pap, 
to  prevent  the  cows  from  get  tin'  into 
the  h«*y  ;  it  won't  cost  you  ranch 
ihmuhie.  But  Connor^  honoeiion  diou!^ 
did  you  ever  see  sich  a  gut  as  Biirtle 
has  y  He'll  brake  me  out  o'  house  an* 
home  feedin'  him  ;  he  has  u  stomach 
for  ten-penny  nails  ;  be  my  word  it  'od 
be  a  charity  to  pve  him  a  dose  of  oak 
bark  to  make  him  dacent ;  be'*  a  divil 
at  atin'.an'  little  good  may  ii  do  htm  !" 

Tlie  hour  of  supper  arrived  without 
BaTt1e*s  returning-,  and  Connor's  impa- 
tience  began  to  overcome  bim,  when, 
Fardorou^ha,  for  the  first  time,  intro- 
duced the  subject  which  lay  nearest 
his  lion's  heart, 

••  Connor/*  he  began,  "  I've  been 
Ihinkiii'of  this  affair  with  Una  O'Brien  ; 
aiiMn  my  opinion  there's  but  one  way 
of  it;  but  if  you're  a  fool  and  stand  in 
your  own  light,  it's  not  my  fault/' 

•*  What  is  the  way, father?"  enquired 
Ck>iinor. 

••  The  very  same  I  tould  your  mother 
an' you  before — run  away  wid  her — I 
mane  make  a  runaway  match  of  it — 
then  refuse  to  marry  her  unless  they 
couie  down  wid  the  money.  You 
knovr  ntlher  runnin*  away  wid  ifou 
dy  else  ever  would  marry  iiei\  so 
rather  tlmn  see  their  child  dis- 
never   fear    but    they'll    pay 

vn  on  the  nail,  or  maybe  bring  you 

th  to  live  wid  'em/' 

*•  My  sow  I  to  glorj',  Fardorougha/' 
«aid  the  wife  ;  "  but  you're  a  bigger  an' 
ninninner  ould  rogue  than  ever  1  tuck 
yon  for.  By  the  scapulur  upon  me,  if 
i  had  a  known  how  you'd  turn  out^  the 


sarra  carry  the  ring"  ever  you*d  put  on 

my  finger/' 

'*  Father,"  said  Connor,  "  I  must  be 
disobedient  to  you  in  this  at  all  evints. 
It's  plain  you'll  do  nothing  for  us,  so 
there's  no  use  in  say  in*  any  thing  more 
about  it.  I  have  no  manes  of  sup- 
port! n'  her*  and  I  swear  by  the  blessed 
sacrayment  Til  never  bring  her  to 
poverty.  If  I  had  money  to  carry  me 
I'll  go  to  America  an'  iliry  my  fortune 
theie  ;  but  I  have  not.  Fkither,  ii*s 
too  hard  that  you  sliould  stand  in  my 
way  when  you  could  so  easily  make  me 
happy;  who  have  you  sich  a  right  to 
assist  as  your  son — your  only  son,  an' 
your  only  child,  too'::'" 

This  was  spoken  in  a  tone  of  re- 
spect and  sorrow  at  once  impressive 
and  aflTectionate*  His  fine  features 
were  touched  with  something  beyond 
sadness  or  regret,  and  as  the  tears 
stood  in  his  eyes,  it  was  easy  to  seo 
that  be  felt  much  more  deeply  for  his 
fatlier's  want  of  principle  than  for  any 
thing  connected  with  his  own  hopes 
and  prospects.  In  fact  the  tears  that 
rolled  silently  down  his  cheeks  were 
the  tears  of  shame  and  sorrow,  for  ^ 
parent  who  could  thu^  school  him  to 
an  act  of  such  unparalleled  baseness. 
As  it  was,  the  genius  of  the  miser,  felt 
rebuked  by  the  natural  delicacy  and 
honour  of  the  son — the  old  man  there- 
fore shrunk  back  abashed,  confused, 
and  moved  at  the  words  which  lie 
had  heard  —  sim[ile  and  inofieusive 
though  they  were. 

•*  Fardorougha,"  said  the  wife,  wiping 
her  eyes,  that  were  kindling  into  indig- 
nation, '*  we're  now  married  goin'  an^ — " 

*•  I  think,  mother."  said  Connor,  "  the 
less  we  say  about  it  now  the  belter — * 
with  my  own  good  will  I'll  never  spake 
on  the  subject/' 

"  You're  right,  avoumeen/'  replied 
the  mother ;  **  youYe  right  ;  111  say 
nothing-' God  sees  it*s  no  use." 

'*  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?" 
said  the  old  man»  rising  and  walking 
about  in  unusual  distress  and  agitation; 
**  you  don't  know  me^I  can't  do  it — 
/  can't  do  it.  You  say,  Honor,  I  don't 
care  about  him — I'd  give  him  my  blood 
— I'd  eive  him  my  blood  to  save  a  hair 
of  his  head.  My  life  an'  bappine-ss  de- 
pi  uds  on  him  ;  but  who  knows  how  he 
an'  his  wife  might  mismanage  that- 
money  if  they  got  it — both  young  an' 
foolistj.  It  wasn't  for  nothing  it  came 
into  my  mind  what  Fm  afeard  will 
happen  to  me  yet." 

"And  what  was  that,  Fardorougha  ?** 
asked  the  wife. 


2oS 


Fiu'dorou^ha,  the  Miser,-  or 


PUjirch 


"  SicH  foreknowlciig^e  do<?Hn't  come 
fur  nijihiii*^'.  Honor.  1'%'t?  luul  it  an' 
ft'lt  ii  hull j: in'  over  me  this  many  u  lonj? 
day,  tliLit  Ti!  come  u*  sturvation  yii ; 
an'  1  Sfv  il  yim  force  me  to  do  aa  you 
wiab,  thai  it  'ill  hii[i[>en.  I'm  as  surf!  of 
it  as  thkit  I  stand  brio  re  you  ;  I'm  an 
onfurtiinute  man  wid  sieh  a  ftite  before 
m*^ ;  tin  yet  Vxi  slird  my  Idood  tor  my 
boy— I  uoold,  an'  he  oiiirfit  to  kncm-  I 
would  ;  Lint  tie  wouldn't  ax  me  to 
starve  for  hiin^-woidd  yon,  Connor, 
aviek  maehree.  woniil  you  ax  your 
father  to  slarvi*  ?  I'oi  unhappy — un- 
liajiiiy^-an*  my  heart's  lirptikiiiV 

'Ihe  olti  mau*s  voiee  f:iiled  him  as 
he  uttered  ihr  last  words  ;  Vor  llie  cnu- 
tlicl  vvhieh  ht*  frit  evidently  convulsed 
h\»  whole  fmme*  He  wipi-Hl  \m  vyv^, 
iind  a^iin  sitdiit?'  tlown  h^  wept  hit- 
trrly  and  in  sileuee,  for  many  minutL'^. 

A  look  of  surprise,  compassion,  ami 
deep  distress  passetl  between  Ccniuor 
Hn<i  his  moilirr.  The  ]art(*r  also  was 
very  much  aflt'eled,  and  ?aid, 

**  Fdrdoroutrha  lii^ar,  maybe  T  s^pake 
sometimes  to  eru^^a  to  you  ;  hut  if  I  do, 
tiod  above  knows  IV^  not  that  I  liear 
you  ill  VI lib  hut  liekaBC  I'm  throtibled 
about  poor  Ctnnmr,  But  1  hupc  I 
^^ou*t  spake  anf^ry  to  you  airin  ;  at  all 
t'vints  if  I  do,  reminiber  it'>  only  the 
mother  |iladin'  for  her  sou — the  oidy 
son  an*  ehild  that  God  was  plascd  to 
siud  her." 

"  Father,"  addeil  Connor,  also  deeply 
moved,  ** don't  dislres*  yoiir*tdf  about 
hic — dont,  father  dear.  Let  tilings 
take  tlieir  chance^  but  couie  or  ^^o 
what  v*ill,  any  srond  fortune  tliat 
ini.i*ht  happen  me  woiddn't  be  swetvt 
if  it  eaiue  by  givut'  you  a  sore 
heavt." 

At  this  moment  the  barking  of  the 
do'^  ^iive  notice  of  a|»proaebin|^  fot>t- 
§tcps  ;  and  in  a  few  uuimrnts  the  care- 
less \vhi*itle  of  Bartle  Flanagan  was 
heard  within  a  few  yards  of  th*^  door. 

"  This  19  Bartle,"  said  Couiinr  ; 
♦*  may  lie,  father,  hi?;  answer  may  throw 
pooie  M^hl  upon  the  bu-iness.  At  any 
rate,  as  there's  no  secret  in  it,  well  wli 
hear  what  news  he  brinrrs  us," 

He  liad  searcidy  concluded  when 
the  latch  was  lifted,  but  Bartle  could 
n<^'t  enter. 

'*  lt*?i  kicked  and  houUed,"  said  Far- 
dorouirha  ;  *'  as  he  sleeps  in  the  barn  I 
fi»r|jrot  tliat  he  was  to  come  iu  here  any 
mt>re  toniuht — open  it,  Connor." 

*'  For  the  sake  of  all  the  money  you 
keep  in  the  house Jalher."  said  Connor, 
erniling,  **il*s  hardly  worth  your  vihile 
to  be  so  timorous  i  but  God  help  the 


County  Treasurer  if  hr  forgrol  to  bar 
his  door — Ai^y,  Hdrlle,  I'm  opetiiti*  it," 
Flanagan  imraediattdy  enteretl ;  mul, 
with  all  the  importance  of  u  confidam, 
took  his  seat  at  the  fire, 

**  Well,  Battle/'  said  Cun»on  **  whfll 
news  'f 

"  Let  the  boy  g-et  his  ?nppcr  first* 
said  Honor  ;  *'  Barlle,  you  must  be 
starved  wid  the  hnuL'er,"' 

**  Faith  \*m  mjddUn'  well  I  ihimk 
yon  that  sa4iie  way,"  rcpbeil  Bartle; 
"  divil  a  one  o'  me  bul*  as  ripe  for  my 
supper  as  a  July  cherry  ;  ati^  wid  llie 
blefijiin'  o'  heaven  iifjon  ray  endarvour« 
111  soon  show  you  what  good  Wecti- 
tion  is," 

A  deep  groan  from  Farrlomtivfia 
^ave  hack  a  tearful  echo  t«>  the  truth 
of  iliis  formidable  armunciution. 

"  Areirt  you  well,  Fardorongba* 
asked  Barth;. 

**  Throth  Fm  tjot,  Bartle  ;  never  ira* 
more  uncomfortable  in  my  life." 

Flanagan  immediately  eommencrd 
his  sup[ier,  which  eousisttnl  of  ilnm* 
mery  and  new*  milk — a  luxury  amon^ 
the  lower  ninks  which  mfg-ht  crcjik* 
envy  iu  an  epicure.  As  he  ad ^-n need 
in  the  work  of  destruction,  the  grey 
eye  of  Fardoroiiiflm,  which  followeil 
every  spoonfiil  that  entered  his  monih, 
scintilLited  like  that  of  a  cat  when 
rubbed  down  the  back,  thoujjfi  from  it 
directly  oiiposite  feeling.  He  turne<l 
and  twisted  on  the  chair,  and  looked 
from  his  wife  to  his  son,  then  turrt^l 
up  liif.  eyes,  and  appeared  to  feel  a*  if 
a  da^;;jrer  entered  (its  heart  with  every 
additional  ditr  of  Barile's  spoon  into 
the  thinimery.  The  Bon  j^ud  wife 
smilod  at  each  other;  for  thev  ronht 
enjoy  those  petty  sutTerinr*  of'  Far<lo- 
ron^lia  with  a  great  deal  of  g^ood  hu- 
nimir. 

"  Bartle/*  said  Connor,  "mhaf*  thi 
news :''" 

**  Divil  a  word  worth  tclUug ;  at  t^ti 
that  I  can  hear." 

**  1  mane  from  Bodaijb  BideV** 
Bartle    stared    at    him ;     **  Horlacll 
Bulc'sl — what  do  I  know  about  Buda*;!! 
Bule  ?  are  you  ravin'  ?** 

•*  Bartle,"  said  Connor,  smiling,  '^m] 
father  and  mother  knows  all  about  it- 
an*  about  vour  ^oxwr  to  Una  with  ik 
letter,  I  have  no  secrets  from  them/' 
"  Hoot  toot !  That's  a  hor*e  <i 
another  colour ;  but  yon  wmddn't  hu»i 
me,  widout  knowin'  as  much,  lo  co  t( 
betray  trust.  In  the  mane  time  1  ina] 
as  well  finish  my  supper  before  I  bepii 
to  tell  y€>u  what-som-ever  I  li.ipp( 
knaw  about  it," 
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Anolhcr  Jeep  groan  from  Far<io- 
ri)U;,'liu  fulliiMed  the   last  obsiTvaliuiu 

Al  Icui^tli  the  uorlt  of  deiyoliliofi 
ce*i»L'il»  ami  afler  Honour  had  |mt  piiiit 
the  etii|jty  di$h,  B«irilc;«  huviii^  wi^fed 
his  moutli,  ami  iittereila  hiccu|i  ur  two» 
ibius  coiniueiicLcl  to  ilule  out  his  iiilcl* 

**  Wbiii  I  Willi  til  the  Botla^jh's," 
nj'hI  Barllr,  **it  wus  \ud  ^rt^ut  schaiuhi' 
m\  ihroiiUlc  1  got  a  sight  uf  Miss  Cii.i 
mi  all,  hi  rc'jrird  of — (hiccuii) — in  regard 
«f  fior  not  kiiowiir  that  xlwtc  was  any 
fcieh  message  fur  her — (hiccup,)  But 
ha|moiiuj*to  know  Salty  Lafhui,  i  miidc 
hould  to  go  iiUo  the  kilchen  tu  ax^  yuu 
know,  how  was  her  aunt's  hi!i:ily  up  in 
Skelgy,  when  who  *hoidd  I  find  bilore 
rati  ill  it  hut  Sally  an*  Misa  Uiia^lnc- 
fuji).  (Saver  ot  earth  ihiss  jught! /Vt>wi 
FarditruHiihu,)  Of  eonrse  t  shuck 
htUids   wid    iier — wid   Sivlly    I    uiatiK ; 

•  an'  Siilly,'  says  I,  *  1  was  fc  nt  in  wid  a 
nic^^^igu  from  the  mn&ter  to  you ;  he's 
ill  the  haggard  an'  wuuts  you.'  So, 
beiruti*  ou— (hiccu[))  out  she  goub,  an' 
th€  coast  bciu*  dear,*  Mis*  Uiiu/says  I, 

•  here's  u  serapo  of  a  ietther  from 
Mbthcr  Connor  0*DoaovLin  ;  rea«l  it, 
tintl  if  you  cuu  wrlle  him  an  answer, 
Jo  ;  if  you  haven't  time  say  ^^hatever 
you  have  to  $ay  by  ine/  She  go — 
(hiccup)  she  got  all  ct flours  when  I 
hAtided  it  to  her;  an' run  away,  say  in' 
lo  uie,  'wttit  for  a  while,  an'  don't  go 
till  t  see  you/  In  a  minute  or  two 
SttJly  comes  in  agin  as  mad  us  the 
ihckcns  wid  mc  ;  the,  curse  o*  the 
crows  nti  you/  says  she,  *  why  diti  you 
lOiike  me  riiti  a  fool's  crran'  for  no 
t)ia<jii.  The  mast  her  wasn't  in  the 
hagpird,  an'  didu't  want  me  good  or 
bad,' 

*•  Barlle/'  said  tlic  impatient  hiver, 
*'pass  all  ttiat  over  for  the  prLSfiit,  an' 
let  U6  kiiow  the  answer  if  i>he  sent 
any." 

••  Sent  any !  he  my  5owl  she  did 
Sii  ;  Hfther  reiidui'  your  Ittlhcr  an' 
liiidin'  that  *.he  conhl  depiiid  on  }Ht\ 
»be  <*iitl  thiit  for  fear  of  uny  Teniijrks 
behr  made  about  my  wjitin',  eb|-*if*bially 
4A  1  live  at  pre^etit  in  this  fainily,  it 
wouhl  he  l>elter  she  lhou.L;ht  to  answer 
it  hy  word  o*  month,  *  Tell  him/  sitiid 
she,  *lhat  L  didn't  think  he  wa — 
(hiccup)  (Uut'cu  o'  heaven  !)  was  so 
ilull  j*Ji'  ignorant  o'  the  cusiouis  of 
the  country,  us  not  to  know  tlmt 
whin   young  people  wunt  to  see   one 

t>ther  ihc-y  stay  from  niiiss  wit  I 
expectati^Mi  that' — begad  I  disrt- 
Tniuiber  rxaetty  her  own  words  ;  but 
il  i>as  a*  much  iis  to  say  that  tijc  staid 


at  home  on  last  Sunday  cxpccltu*  to 
see  you/* 

'*  Well»  hut  Bartle,  what  else  ?-— 
short  mC  sweet,  man." 

*'  Why,  she'll  niei^t  you  on  next 
Thursday  night,  tJod  will  in',  in  the 
same  place  ;  an'  whin  I  axed  her 
where,  »he  said  you  knew  it  yourself/' 

*•  An'  is  that  all  T* 

'*  No  it's  not  all  ;  she  sed  it  \ul  hrU(  r 
to  mention  the  thing  lo  hec  father* 
AfthcT  thinkin'  it  over  she  says  'us 
your  hithvr  has  the  na — (hiccu]i)(Sahits 
above!)  name  of  beiu*  «o  rich,  'she 
doesn't  know  if  a  friend  'ud  interfere  bfit 
his  eon«^iiil  might  be  got ;  an'  that^  all 
1  have  to  say  about  it,  bar  fir/ that  she's 
a  very  puny  girl,  an'  I'd  advise  you 
not  to  be  ^jr)  jwre  vf  hrr  j/tf  liartle. 
So  now  I'm  for  the  barn — (jood  niglit 
F:ir__(hiccnp)  (at  my  (*o3t,  you  do  it!) 
F^rdorougha,'* 

He  rtise  and  proceeihd  to  bis  steep- 
ing place  in  the  lutrn,  whither  Connor, 
wlio  Ma^  struck  by  his  manner,  accum- 
paoietl  hiui. 

**  Hartle/*  said  0"Doninan»  **  did 
vou  take  any  thing  since  1  saw  you 
last  >'* 

**  Only  sliarc  of  two  naggin^j  wid  my 
brother  Antony  at  Peg^y  Finigai/s/' 

**  i  noliecil  it  upon  vnn/'  observed 
Connor  i  **  but  1  don't  think  thiy  did." 

"  An*  if  lliey  rlid,  too,  it*;*  not  high 
thra^on  I  htijie/* 

**  No  ;  I  Hit  Battle,  Tin  t^bhiged  to 
yoiK  Yoi/vc  acted  as  a  friend  to  me, 
an'  1  won't  forget  it  to  von/' 

'*  Ihtr  lh(fh,  an*  I'm  so  Time  1 1 
ol>laged  to  you,  Connor,  that  III  re- 
mindier  your  employ  in*  me  in  this  tlie 
longest  ^A^  1  have  to  live.  But  C«n- 
norr" 

"  Well,  Baith/* 

"  IM  take  the  sacrcinen(.  th^t  allihcr 
all,  a  ring  you*ll  ntjver  put  on  her/' 

**^  And  what  makes  >oii  think  so, 
Battle  r 

*•  I  don't — I  do — (Idcrup)  dou*t 
kntiw;  but  Sfunehow  stujirihing  or 
another  lells  it  U\  me  thid  yon  wi^/t  ; 
othe^^  is  Irnd  of  her  I  suppose  as  well 
as  yourpelf;  and  of  course  thevNI 
stand  tu  tune  )  on/* 

**  Ay,  hnt  Tm  sure  of  hrr/* 

**  Dvr  C/it'iftJif/tti,  but  yoi/ie  not, 
wait  till  I  &ec  yon  m^oi  and  ^ife,  an' 
thill  ril  ?«ay  B(k  Hm  **  myself,  Baitle, 
IS  in  love,  an*  dlioii«:b  I  doi/i  i  xpect 
ev»  ribogirl  v^illor  ivutifd  iiiairy  nn*,  be 
the  cra^s  of  heaven  no  ^.^tlitr  niaii  will 
have  her.  Now,  how  do  yoo  know  but 
you  may  have  ^oine  one  like  me — like 
me,  Comior,  to  stand  aguiml  you?" 
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**  Burile,"  said  Connor,  [aiighin|», 
*' your  hc!id*3  a  liule  inoidher'd  ;  give 
mc  your  hand  ;  whish  \  the  devil  take 
you,  man,  don't  wrings  my  tini^'CTS  oC 
Say  yoyr  prflyers»  Bartle,  an'  go  to 
sleep.  I  say  agin  1  wont  forget  your 
ki  ruin  ess  to  me  this  tiight/' 

Flanagan  had  now  deposited  himself 
upon  his  straw  bed,  and  after  having 
tugged  the  bed  clothes  about  hini,  said, 
in  The  relaxed  indolent  voice  of  a  man 
about  to  sleep* 

"  Good  night,  Connor ;  throtb  my 
head's  a  little  soft  tonight — good 
night," 

**  Good  night,  Bartle. " 
**  Connor?" 
-  Well  r 

"*  Didn't  I  stand  to  you  tonight  ? 
Very  well— goo— (hiccup)  good  nignt!" 
On  Cann<ir's  return,  a  aerious  con* 
clave  was  held  upon  the  best  mode  of 
proeedure  in  n  matter  which  presented 
dirtieukics  that  appeared  to  lie  insur- 
luoun table.  The  lather  seizing  upon 
the  advice  transmitted  by  Una  her- 
self, as  thfit  which  he  had  already 
suggested,  insisted  that  the  most  judi- 
cious course  was  to  propose  for  her 
openly,  and  vikhout  appearing  to  feel 
that  there  was  any  inferiority  on  the 
part  of  Connor. 

"If  ihcy  talk  uImhU  wealth »  Con- 
nor/* said  he,  *'  say  that  you  are  my 
son,  an'  that — that — ^no — no — Vm  too 
poor  for  such  a  boast»  but  stiy  that  you 
will  be  able  to  take  good  care  of  any 
thing  you  get." 

At  this  moment  the  door,  which 
Connor  had  not  bolted,  as  his  father 
would  have  done,  opened,  and  Bartle, 
wrapped  in  the  treble  folds  of  a  win- 
now-cloth,  made  a  distant  appearance," 
•*  Beg  purdon,  Connor ;  I  forgot  to 
say  that  Una's  brother,  the  young 
priest  out  o'  Mkiynootti,  will  be  at  home 
from  his  uudi-'s,  where  it  iippears  he 
is  at  present ;  an'  Mis«i  Una  would 
wnh  that  the  pn^posiul  'nd  be  made 
while  hc"i  at  Uh  fathers.  She  says 
he'll  stand  her  friend,  come  or  go  what 
will.  I  forgot,  begad,  tct  mention  it 
before — so  beg  pardon,  an'  wishes  you 
all  good  night !" 

This  information  tended  to  confirm 
them  in  the  conri?e  recommendcfi  by 
Fardorougha.  It  was  accordhigly  re- 
solved njjon  that  he  (Fardorougha) 
himself  should  wait  upon  Bodugh  Biiic, 
and  in  the  name  of  his  son  formally 
propose  for  the  liand  of  his  daughter* 

To  eflcct  this,  however,  was  a  mat- 
ter of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  as  they 


apprehended  that  the  Bodagh  and  bis 
wife^^ould  recoil  with  indignation  at  the 
bare  notion  of  even  condescending  to 
discuss  a  topic  which,  in  all  prol>ability 
they  would  consider  as  an  insult.    Not, 
af^er  all,  that  there  existed,  ae<;oTilin^ 
to  the  opinion    of    their   neighbours* 
such  a  vast  disparity  in  the  wealth  of 
each  ;    on  the   contrary,  many   were 
heard  to  assert,  that  of  the  two  Far- 
dorougha had  the  heavier  purse,     Hk 
character,  however,  was  held  in  such 
abhorrence  by  all  who  knew  hiio,  and 
he  ranked  in  point  of  personal  respec- 
tability and  style  of  living,  so  far  t>e- 
neath  the  Bodagh,  that  we  Question  if 
any  ordinary  occurrence  could  be  sup' 
posed  to   fall   upon  the   |>eople    with 
greater  amazement  than  a  marriagi;,  or 
the  report  of  a  marriage,  between  any 
member  of   the   two  families.      The 
O'Donovans  felt,  however,  that  U  was 
better  to  make  the  experiment  already 
agreed  on,  than  longer  to  remain  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty  about  it*     Should 
it  fail,  the  position  of  the  lovers,  though 
perhaps  rendered  somewhat  less  secure, 
would  be  such  as  to  suggest,  so  tar  ua 
they  themselves  were  concerned,  the 
necessity  of  a  more  prompt  and  effec- 
tual course  of  action.    Fardorougha  ej^- 
pressed  his  intention  of  opening  the 
matter  on  the  following  day  ;  but  bin 
wife,  with  a  better  knowledge  of  female 
character,  deemed  it  more  judicious  to 
defer  it  until  aiter  the  interview  which 
was  to  take  place  between  Connor  iind 
Una  on  the  succeeding  Thursday,     It 
might  be  better,  for  instance,  to  make 
the  proposal  first  to  Mrs,  O'Brien  her* 
self,  or  on  the  other  hand  to  the  Bo- 
dagh, but  touching  that  ami  other  msit- 
ters  relating  to  what  wa**  proposed  lu 
be  done,    Una's  opinion    and  advice 
might  be  necessary. 

Little  passed,  therefore,  worthy  of 
note,  during  the  intermediale  time,  ei- 
cept  a  hhriTi  Ciiiiversatiorj  between 
Bartle  and  Cnnnt^r  on  I  he  foUowntg 
day,  as  they  returned  to  the  field  tVom 
dinner. 

"  Bartle,"  said  the  other,  **  you  wor 
a  little  Bol\  last  night .  or  rather  a  good 
dale  so." 

"  Faith,  no  doulit  o*  that — but  when 
a  miin  meets  an  <m)d  nccpiaintance  or 
two,  they  don't  like  to  refuse  a  thraie. 
I  fell  in  wid  three  or  fuur  ^lyjr — nW 
friends  o'  mine,  an*  we  bad  a  tup  on 
account  o^  wb;it*!>  expected." 

As  he  uttered  theac  word%  belociked 
at  Connor  ^vith  an  fvc  which  seemed 
to  say — ytiu  are  not  m  a  certain  secret 
with  which  I  ajti  acrptaintcd. 
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.•I  Why,**  replied  Connor,  "what  do 
you  mane,  Bartle?  I  thtjught  you 
wor  wrtli  your  brother — ni  lastc  yau 
ipitld  me  80." 

Flanagan  started  on  heanng'  this* 

••  VVid  my  hrother,"  a  aid  he — why^ 
1 — 1 — wliat  else  could  1  tell  you  ?  he 
was  along  wid  the  boys  when  1  met 
them," 

•*  Took  a  fiup  on  account  o*  what*a 
expected ! — at»'  \vbat*s  the  manin'  o' 
that,  Bartle?** 

**  Why,  what  would  it  mime — but — 
but-»your  marriage  ?** 

**An'  thuiidherau"  fury/'  exclaimed 
Coimor,  his  eye  gkammg ;  *'  did  you  go 
to  betray  trust,  an'  inintion  Ona^s  name 
an'  mine,  afthrj-  what  I  lould  you." 

**  Don't  be  foolish^  Connor,"  replied 
Flanagan  :  "*  if)  it  mad  youM  have  me 
lo  be?  I  said  there  wus  somethiiif^ 
expected  sooii,  that  *ud surprise  iheio  ; 
and  when  they  axed  me  what  it 
was — honour  bright!  I  gave  them  a 
know  in*  wink,  but  said  iiolhin*.  Ell ! 
wai  that  breakiu'  trust  ?  Arrah,  be 
my  »owl,  Connor,  you  don't  trate  ine 
ivell  by  the  words  you  s[)uke  this 
bleflsed  minute/' 

**  An*  bow  does  it  come,  Bartle,  my 
boy,  that  you  had  one  story  last  night, 
an*  another  to-day." 

**  Faix,  very  aisily^  bekase  I  forget 
what  i  sed  last  uighi — for  sure  enough 
1  Wits  more  cut  than  you  tliought^ — but 
didn't  I  keep  it  well  in  before  the  ould 
couple  'f" 

**  You  did  fairly  cnou|;:h  ;  I  grant 
that — but  the  moment  you  got  into  the 
barn  a  blind  nmu  could  see  it." 

**  Bekase  I  didn't  care  a  buttoa  wanst 
1  escaped  from  the  eye  of  your  futher ; 
any  huw,  bad  luck  lo  it  for  whisky  ; 
1  have  a  murdhcrin  big  heddick  all  day 
aflher  it/' 


*  It's  a  bad  weed,  Barllf\  and  the  less 
a  man  has  to  do  with  it,  tlie  less  he'll 
be  thronblcd  ait  tier  wid  a  gore  bead  or 
a  sore  conscience/' 

*'  Connor,  divil  a  one,  but  youVe  the 
moral  of  a  good  boy  ;  1  dunna  a  Jkult 
you  have  but  one." 

**  Come  let  us  hear  it," 

**  ril  tell  you  some  day,  hut  not  now, ' 
not  now— but  /i/'///tcIl  vou^-ati*  Til  let 
you  know  the  rason  tlun  that  1  dturt 
mintion  it  now  ;  in  the  mane  time   ill 
Bit  dow^n  an'  take  a  smoke/" 

"  A  smoke !  why,  I  never  knew  you 
smoked."* 

"  Nor  I,  myself,  till  laftt  niglit.  This 
tindher-boi  1  was  made  a  present  r>f 
to  light  my  pipe,  when  notneuracoaL 
Begad,  now  that  1  think  of  it,  1  sup- 
pose it  was  smokin*  that  knocked  me 
up  so  much  last  nighi,  an'  made  rny 
head  bo  sick  to-day/" 

**  It  help'*l  it,  I'll  eugaf^-e  ;  if  yon 
take  my  advice,  it's  a  custom  you  w*ou*t 
brn." 

*'  I  have  a  good  dale  to  throublc  me, 
Connor ;  you  know  I  have  ;  an'  what 
we  are  brought  down  to  now  ;  I  have 
more  nor  you'd  believe  to  think  of  j  as 
much,  any  way,  as  'ill  make  this  box  an* 
steel  useful,  1  hope,  when  Tm  frettin^" 

Flanagan  epokc  truths  in  assuring 
Connor  that  the  apology  given  for  his 
intoxication  on  the  preceding  night  had 
escaped  his  memory*  It  was  fortunate 
for  him,  indeed,  that  O 'Donovan,  like 
all  candid  and  ingenuous  persons,  was 
utterly  devoid  of  susjjicion^  otherwise 
he  might  have  perceived  by  the  dis- 
crepancy in  the  two  accounts,  as  well 
as  by  Flanagan's  confusion,  that  he 
was  a  person  in  whom  it  might  not  be 
prudent  to  entrust  much  confidence. 


ANTHOLOGU    GERMAN tCA NO.   X. 

TOECK  AND  THE   OTHEB   80NG-&IKGER8  OW  GERMANY.* 


Lid  WIG  Tieck,  man-milliner  to  the 
Muses,  poet,  metaphysician,  dramatist, 
noveHst,  moralist,  wanderer,  weeper 
and  wooer,  a  gentleman  of  extensive 
and  varied  endowments,  is,  notwith- 
standing, in  one  respect,  a  wid  quack. 
8uch  rubbish,  such  trumpery,  such  a 
fiirrago    of   self-condemned    senilities, 


so  many  mouthy  nothings,  altogether 
so  much  snoring  stujiidity*  fo  much 
drowsincsis,  dreariness,  drizzle,  froth 
and  fog  as  we  have  got  in  this  his  lust 
importation  from  Cloud  land,  surely  no 
one  of  woman  born  before  ouriself  was 
ever  doomed  to  deal  with»  We  now, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  life,  stumble 


*  Po0ms  and  Songs,  by  Lewis  Tieck ;  2  vols.  Leipsic,  183^. 
Popular  Songs  of  the  Germans,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  by  Wilhcba  Klatter- 
iUattowskj.     LondoDj  Simpkin  and  Marahail,  16dii« 
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on  the  discovery  that  there  may  be 
[Icsa  creditable  methods  of  recruiting' 
oiie*8  finances  than  even  thoso  which 
are  recorded  with  reproljutioii  in  the 
columns  oi'  the  Newipate  Cdlcndar. 

Otir  opinion  ol  the  hterary  merits  of 
I  Tieck  generally  is  as  Robert  Owen 
would  say,  **  a  secret  which  has  hither- 
to remained  hidden  tram  iiiankiiid." 
Be  it  then,  on  the  Ut  ot"  March,  18*17, 
made  notorious  to  all  whom  it  may 
concfm^  and  al^o  to  all  vvhout  it  may 
gladden,  thut  for  our  German  triend 
we  cherish  the  highest  imagiuahle  ve- 
ueraiitm.  As  a  critic  we  hold  him 
perfect,  as  a  racanlcur  pluperfect,  m  a 
philologist  preterpluperfect.  That  is, 
he  shines,  wo  conceive,  in  syntax,  in 
story -building,  and  in  the  art  of  twad- 
dling on  the  bclles*lettres.  We  con- 
fess we  are  proud,  proutl  as  a  peacoek, 
of  being  uble  to  bear  testimony  in  his 
favor  thus  fur.  No  tiling  coidd  give  us 
greater  pleasure  than  the  privilege  of 
smoking  the  pipe  ol"  peace  with  him 
on  all  occijsions  wliensocver ;  unless  he 
ivould  allow  us  to  advance  one  step 
further  ami  join  him  in  grinning  away 
Ins  hypochondiiacism,  of  which  last 
artidJ,  ur  rather  substantive,  his  inglo- 
rious comlitution  appears  to  have  laid 
in  a  stock  by  po  means  as  easily  trans- 
ferable as  stock  in  general  i?. 

But  Omnia  vmclt  vcHfath  fimin\  us 
Ferdinand  Mendcz  Pinto  observes  In 
hia  Quarto  ;  and  candor  compels  U3 
to  re[>eat  that  our  esteemed  friend 
i:»,  as  a  ]joei,  an  egregious  quack. 
For  ivVo  hours  we  have  been  tugging 
at  these  two  vuhimes  for  two  consecu- 
tive stanzas  that  mi^ht  convey  to  uur 
mind  some  shatlow  of  a  notion  of  what 
It  WHS  that  the  writer  fancietl  himself 
Hbunt,  and  we  are  now  commencing 
hour  the  third  in  a  vain  search  after 
the  same  phantom.  We  scijn  the  page 
and  blink  like  an  owl  over  it,  owr 
cwuntenunee  ]iri  serving  the  while  that 
steady  expression  of  stupifiedness 
which  the  plodding  through  Cimmerian 
poetry  is  so  apt  lu  communicate  to  the 
august  litii'nments  of  the  bnmtm  face 
divine.  Ccrtes.  either  he  is  mysteri- 
ous beyond  the  capacity  of  the  cbiU 
dren  of  men,  or  we  are  Impenetrability 
]KT5oni  fie  d. 

All  that  we  can  irather  is  that  he  is 
deleclably  miserable.  He  maintains 
I*  ahnost  from  first  to  last  one  monolo- 
imiis  wail,  as  mournful  and  nearly  as 
unvarying  as  the  night-kment  of  the 
Whip- Poor- Will  in  the  forests  of 
South  Americtt.  He  simpers  and 
whimpers  ;  and  yd,  one  cannot  tell 
whellicr  lie  would  lain  be  thought  glad 


or  sad.  He  plays  the  poetica]  coquette 

between  Fortune  and  Misfortune,  aiid 
might  adopt  for  his  (Uvue  the  plaint 
ofUberto,  in  Pergoleai's  Op€rii»  La 
Serva  Padfona  : 

O  II n  terto  i*he  ncl  core, 
Che  dir  poT  me  non  wb 

[u  »(o  fra  U  iii  e  il  iid, 

Fra  tl  vfiglia  <>  fra  i)  nvn  vogLio» 

£  lentprcr  pdill  m'LmlifOgllo. 

Trifles  and  things  of  nothii^  aJao 
exercise  prodigious  power  over  him. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  tempted  Iq 
**  make  hi's  quietus,*'  it  will  be  with  m>- 
ihlng  sa vager  than  ** a  bare  bodkin,**aitd 
thttt  a  yurd  of  packthread  w  ill  be  quite 
sufBcient  to  aid  his  cfibrts  at  exhibiting 
a  case  of  suspended  animation  io  hid 
own  person.  Hotspur  complains  of 
being  *'  pe!?tered  by  a  popinjay,*'  but 
Tieek's  patience,  like  that  of  Tristram 
Shandy's  uncle,  is  put  to  the  test  by  » 
blue-bottle  Hy.  He  is  knocked  down 
by  a  bulrnsli  every  half-minute  id  tltc 
day,  and  reverently  kisses  tlie  face  of 
\\u  fatherland  fourteen  hundred  aiid 
forty  times  in  twelve  hour«.  A  dead 
leaf  throws  him  into  convulsions,  and 
at  the  twitterint;  of  a  fi wallow  the 
heart  of  the  poor  nmii  batters  his  ribs 
with  such  galvanic  violence  of  percus- 
sion that  at  three  yards*  distance  you 
suspect  the  existence  of  hypertrophy, 
and  are  half-di»posed  to  summon  a 
Burgeon <  Like  Gulliver  in  the  handi 
of  the  Lilliputians,  he  is  the  victim  of 
u  million  of  tiny  tormentors,  who  slay 
him  piecemeal,  the  ten-thousandth  part 
of  an  inch  at  a  time.  The  minuter  his 
calamity,  too,  the  more  he  suffers.  He 
may  excbim,  with  the  lover  in  Dryden'd 
play,  "  M  y  wound  is  great,  because  it 
is  so  small  I'*  The  colossal  evils  of 
hfe  he  passes  over  mta  nhnce,  us  uti* 
worthy  the  notice  of  a  sentimentahft. 
Like  the  bronze  Hgure  of  Atlas,  he  can 
stand  immovable  with  a  World  of  Woes 
upon  his  shodlders;  but  a  single  disaster, 
particularly  if  it  be  very  sliirht,  is  too  tre* 
inendou*  i^r  his  eipianimvly.  The  l»i*t 
feather,  it  is  said,  breaks  the  horse's 
back  ;  but  Tieck*s  back  is  Ijroken  by  one 
feather.  He  is  ready  to  op|>ose,  as  our 
friend  Fergnsson  would  say,  an  **  iron- 
bound  front,"  to  the  overwhelming 
allurements  of  an  entire  parterre,  while 
a  sinqile  houfjmt  brin'is  on  an  attack  gf 
(If'tiriutn  tt'cmem.  He  can  lounge 
througli  a  Uower-gardcn  half-a-oiilc 
long,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  a  Peri- 
patetic in  a|>pcarance  and  a  Stoic  nt 
1 1  cart  I  but  '*  dies  of  uhc  rose  in  ariH 
uiatic  pain.** 

Under  i&uch  circuimtimccs  one  should 


I 

I 
I 
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suppose  tlmt  lie  was  much  to  pity. 
The  Cii^e  is  the  coiitmry.  Ills  suHer- 
mgs  ure  the  »ole  souice  of  his  plea- 
Yuri's.  Ee versing  the  saying  ot  the 
tVoj^  in  the  fablei  what  seetns  death  to 
you  is  sport  to  him»  Every  emotion 
thiit  teuuats  his  heart  must  [>ay  a  rdck- 
rent,  or  the  iucorae  of  liis  bajipiness  m 
so  ikr  dcHcieot.  Like  Sindbud  in  ihc 
Valley  of  Diamonds,  tiie  lower  the 
gulf  he  descends  into,  the  wealthier 
he  Ijecofncs.  If  he  be  found  in  tears, 
it  h  a  proof  that  he  is  lost  in  extaty. 
He  not  only  agrees  with  the  author  of 
HudibniJ*,  that  *'  Pain  is  the  foil  of 
pleasure  and  dctiKht,  au^l  sets  them  oli' 
lo  a  more  noble  height/'  but  goes  fur- 
ther, and,  like  Zeno,  makes  pain  and 
pleasure  identical.  To  hel[»  hiui  to  an 
anuoyauce  or  two,  therefore,  is  to  confer 
a  favour  on  him  that  awakens  his  most 
lugubrious  gratitude*  He  is  like  Brother 
Jack  in  the  To/c  of  a  Tuht  whose  fe- 
licity eonsi.sted  in  ]ilanting  himself  at 
the  corners  of  streets,  and  beseeching 
the  passengers  for  the  love  of  Heaven^ 
lo  give  him  a  hearty  dmbbin-r.  Or  he 
reminds  us  of  Zobeide's  porter  in  the 
Atabian  Nights^  who,  as  each  jjueccssive 
load  was  laid  upon  his  aching  shoulders, 
burst  forth  with  the  exclamation:  **  O 
fortunate  day  !  O,  day  of  good  luck  I'* 
But  why  waste  our  ink  in  these  vain 
a  11  uatrutions  V  Th (?re  is  no  say i ng  w h at 
he  resembles,  or  what  he  is  or  what  he 
do€«,  except  that  he  doubts  and  groans, 
and  aliows  his  latitudina nanism  in  the 
one  volume  to  carry  on  the  warso^opo- 
ritically  against  his  vulctudinurianism  in 
the  other»  that  not  Mercury  himself,  if 
Ic  took  either  in  band,  could  avoid 
cjilcfiiug  the  lethargic  infection,  and 
ilro  Piling  dead  asleep  over  I  he  page. 

The  apex  of  Tieck's  cranium  nnist, 
we  should  think,  displr^y  u  niouutainous 
develr»pment  of  the  organ  of  !^elf- 
estaem.  It  is  411  lie  manifest  that  what- 
frver  he  chooses  to  pen  becomes  in  bis 
own  conceit  inera?able  and  inesti- 
mable A  piece  of  bizarre  burbarian- 
isoi  that  Kabetais  would  have  blotted 
out  on  a  Hrst  reading  is  reckoned 
as  liie  production  of  Liidwig  Tieck, 
worthy  of  being  enshrined  in  gold  and 
amber*  With  submission,  neverthc* 
less,  lo  our  esteemed,  he  here  reckons 
without  bis  host ;  that  is,  without  his 
ho6t  of  readers,  and  also  without  us, 
hii*  kn  outer,  who  are  a  host  in  ours  elf. 
The  w  orld,  we  would  beg  to  assure  him, 
gains  notldng  btit  dead  losses  by  snch 
acquisitions  to  ilic  staple  i^iock  of  Utera^ 
tuJe*  Where  a  uiuom  geniu'*,  indeed, 
is  very  pj^onotnc,  w l*cre  **  his  soul  is 
like   a  star  and  dwells  apart,'*  people 


hare  an  excuse  for  attaching  import- 
ance to  bis  extravagances*  But  Tieck, 
if  a  star  %,t  all — iind  he  is  rather  a  star- 
ting than  a  star — is  but  one  of  a  family 
constellation, whose  number  may  hcri^- 
a  Her,  when  Time  slmll  biive  brushetl 
away  the  diist  from  our  moral  teles- 
copes, appear  as  avigrnented  as  their 
^lorv  will  afipear  diminish ed.  If  we 
hultf  up  all  we  have  got  frqm  him  l>e- 
tween  our  eyes  and  the  light,  we  shall 
be  rather  at  a  loi^s  to  discover  in  what 
it  is  ill  at  he  has  transcended  his  ningh- 
bours.  The  grolesfjue  make  of  an  ar- 
tielt,  be  ouglit  to  ri'e*jlleet,is  but  a  so- 
so  set-off  against  its  in  utility.  Cotnmori 
sense  judges  of  all  things  by  their  in- 
trinsie  worth*  A  pedlar  scarcely  gua- 
rantees the  admiration  of  a  sensible 
purchaser  by  shewing  him  a  pair  of 
bamboo  sandals  from  the  shores  of  the 
BtmrrampotJUjr,or  a  necklace  of  cherry- 
stones St  mug  together  by  a  child  born 
without  arms  or  legs.  We  want  not 
that  which  is  nniijue  and  singidart  but 
tbut  which  h  of  paranujunt  and  perma- 
nent iiitert^st.  The  Romun  Emperor 
who  rewarded  with  a  bushel  of  millet- 
seed  the  man  whose  highest  ambition  it 
was  to  cast  a  grain  of  that  seed  tbroogb 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  set  an  example  of 
contempt  for  mountebankitm  which 
we  are  at  length  beginning  to  copy. 
We  do  not  itow-a-days»  like  our  an- 
cestors, barter  an  estate  for  a  Dutch 
tolip»  Not  exactly,  Lud\^ig|  Vonr 
thoughts,  Ludwig,  are  not  one  goose- 
berry the  more  valuable  to  the  public 
on  the  score  that  they  are  your  thoughts 
exclusively*  **  I  cannot  be  cxpeeted/' 
says  Goldsmith's  Chinese,  "  to  pick  a 
ptibble  off  the  street,  and  call  it  a 
telic,  because  the  king  has  walked  over 
it  in  a  procession*"  If  the  Useful  should 
lake  precedence  of  the  Ornamental, 
bow  Lir  into  the  rear  should  it  not 
bu>tte  the  Fantastic  Y  Poets  generally 
retlect  less  to  the  purpose  than  other 
men,  or  they  would  have  lung  ago 
found  out  that  the  world  is  weary  of 
thiir  im|iertinences,  and  that  nothing 
satisfies  in  the  long  run  but  what  was 
of  sterling  respectability  from  the  be- 
ginning, A  publican  can  think  of 
nothing  belter  for  luring  the  thirsty 
crowd  into  his  pot-house  than  a  Hog 
in  Armour,  and  a  poet  must  clap  some 
riarallel  mon^liosity  over  the  iioor  ot 
[lis  own  tnnctnm  jsanchrumi  or  he  fears 
that  be  will  not  be  left  in  a  situation  to 
quarrel  with  his  company.  But  Na- 
ture, after  all,  docs  not  often  back  the 
u[tpcals    of    the    Bedlamite,      **  The 

tomiiiun  growth   of    Mother  Earth ► 

her    humblest     tears,    her    humblest 
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niirlhp'"  suffice  for  the  ^cnemlky.  Few 
(jcople  catch  mermaids  in  ihese  times 
aud  fllill  fewer  are  caught  by  them.  A 
phiPdix  is  a  nine  tisys'  wonder — a  sight 
to  be  a  tared  nt  and  talked  of  during  a 
season  ;  but  our  atfeciion*  are  given  to 
the  goose,  and  she  is  honored  from 
Michaelmas  to  Michachnas»  Let 
Tieck  but  bring  us  gecsc  into  the  mar- 
ket and  we  ghall  be  satisKed.  We 
will  not  even  object  to  go  to  the  length 
of  pufHng  otf  all  his  geese  aa  swans. 
The  sole  stijvulation  we  make  with  him 
is,  that  he  shall  close  the  gates  of  his 
PhtEnii-Park. 

Tieck  is  our  particular  friend.     We 
hftve  called  him  a  quack.    Our  freedom 
of  speech  is  a  proof  of  oyr  friendship. 
For  the  world  we  have  little  but  hypo- 
criljc    smiles   and  silver  lies.      Tieck 
deserves  better,  and  we  have  favored 
hi  in    with  a    gentle   trouncing.      He 
must  not  droop,  therefore,  but    con- 
tranwise  rejoice.     He  must  pluck  up 
heart.  There  is  piih  and  stamina  with- 
in him.     We  depend  on  him  for  yet 
giving    us   something  rather    les«  re- 
markable for  platitude  than  his  Blue^ 
btttid  is.      The  Titian  of  The  Pictures, 
i  the  Prometheus  of  The  Old  Alan  of  the 
\j^Ioun£am — above  all,  the  concoctor  of 
]  The  Loiw-charm  can    never    be   des- 
iitntc    of   the    means    of    retrieving 
bis    poetical     reputation.       But    the 
task   IS  one  that  will  exact  the   sac- 
f  yifice    of    his  entire    cistern  of  tears. 
klf  he  undertake  it,  it  must  be   with 
IliervGS  of  iron  and  a  brow  of  brass.     It 
not,  he  should  remember,  by  en- 
Iftcting  Jackpudding  under  the  mask  of 
\m  Howling    Dervish,   that    Milton  or 
[Goethe    grew    to    be   an    intellectual 
I  Colossus.     Annual    self-CKhibitions  at 
I  Ijcipsic  Fair  may  be  all  very  well   for 
[nondescripts  and  nobodies — the  awk- 
l^rard  squad  of  the   literary  army — the 
I  tBg>mg-and-bobtail  of  the  bookmaking 
[multitude,  who  are  glad  to  pocket  six- 
[pence    by  hook   or   crook,    and    will 
i  nawl  and  bray  the  whole  day  long  for 
i  half  a  dollar,  but   Tieck  ought  to  be 
[ttbove  those  degrading  shifts  and  antics, 
"iis  mode  of  procedure  is  obvious  and 
Inmple.     He  aspires  to  the  title  of  a 
I  poet      Very   good :  let  him  give  us 
L  conceptions  we  may  make  something 
[out  of;  and  sentiments  that  our  Besh 
Land  blood  hearts  will  respond  with  a 

I  "The  weariful  day  was  past. 
The  mindf  overstrainedi 
Was  fain  to  succumb  at  last. 
In  dung^ns  of  drowsiness. 
As  when  dull  dreams  oppress, 
My  Gf  trit  lay  pissionksFr 


thrill  to.  He  need  neither  overleap 
the  pale  of  the  world,  nor  yet  grovel 
in  the  low  and  swampy  places  of  the 
world.  Enough  of  work,  we  warrant 
him,  will  he  lind  to  do  in  the  right 
spot.  He  can  build  himself  a  mag- 
niScent  mansion,  with  **  ample  room 
and  verge  enough"  in  it  to  entertain 
the  whole  circle  of  hb  acquaintance, 
"yea,  the  great  globe  itself,"  if  hi* 
architecture  be  not  of  the  clumsiest. 
Embrace,  O.  Tieck,  the  Beautiful  and 
True  I  Abandon  the  Factitious  and 
the  False  f  The  bowers  of  Poetry*  be- 
strewn with  roses,  and  overarched  with 
evershintng  laurel,  sbull  no  man  visit 
but  with  Nature's  passport !  You  can- 
not assimilate  Kant  and  Shakspearc. 
Metaphysics  and  Poetry  are  by  tto 
manner  of  means  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 
They  dwell  best  asunder.  Each  should 
be  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  other, 
as  brandy  should  be  kept  at  a 
distance  from  water.  The  lertium  qutd 
produced  by  the  attempted  amalga- 
mntion  of  both  is  a  nauseous  humbug, 
11"  miy  dfiubt  of  the  truth  of  our  as- 
Bertion  overcast  your  mnidt  peruse 
your  own  poems  and  douirt  no  longer. 

One  of  the  least  yniiitelligible  of 
Tieck's  vagaries  is  a  small  composition 
entitled  Baii-mtmc,  It  is  a  tahleau  of 
the  feelings  of  an  imaginative  but 
morbid  mind,  under  the  influence  of 
the  artificial  excitement  which  such  a 
scene  as  a  ball-rooni  presents,  is  calcu- 
lated to  engender.  The  lights  and 
shades  are  too  strongly  contrasted,  but 
the  general  idea  is  good,  though  nol 
as  well  sustained  as  in  more  dextrous 
h anils  it  might  have  been.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  sort  of  loose-jointed  and 
rhapsodical  commentary  on  that  text  of 
Holy  Writ  :  In  Ihc  mid  ft  of  Life  W€ 
arc  in  Death,  We  shall  hazam  the 
selection  of  a  few  pa«siiges  from  this 
peem,  which,  indeeu,  a  fiords  about  the 
best  evidence  we  have  been  able  to 
collect  of  its  author's  ability  to  put 
into  the  form  of  rhyme  somethtng  that 
may  escape  the  chance  of  being  con- 
dernncd  as  utterly  insane.  The  poet 
begins  by  representing  himself  buried 
in  a  brown  study,  in  the  solitude  of  bis 
parlour,  out  of  which  he  is  aroused  by 
sounils  that  seem  to  proceed  irom  a 
hundred  orchestraB* 


And  chilled  and  chained — 
When  the  Devil  of  Riot  arose. 
Who  so  metamorjiboses  mortals. 
And  thundered  against  the  poruila 
With  many  and  dangorous  blows. 


I 


I 


(837.]  Tieck  andike  other  Song^Singert  €f  Germany.  27ii 

The  Dcfil  df  ^Rbt  is  Mmic,  as  vre  karn  ffom  what  foHows — 

Stancheon  aft<er  fdtancheon  lay  uptoni. 

List,  the  violin ! — and  hark,  the  horn  I 

And  the  trampet,  and  the  drum. 

Through  the  gjoom  they  come,  they  coaic. 

And  with  the  jingle 

Of  busy  bells 

Profusely  mingle 

The  fidls  and  swells 

Of  pipes  and  lutes, 

Ana  dulcimers  and  flutes  ; 

To  say  nothing  of  harps,  hautboys,  and  hurdy-gurdies  innumerable,  all,  as 

we  are  told-^ 

\ 

All  raging  to  madden 

The  bosoms  they  gladden, 

And  bound  by  a  horrible  paction 

To  rouse  the  wild  passions  and  thoughts  into  action. 

Gay  groups  of  dancers  now  begin  to  assemble  in  the  drawing-rooms. 

Whitherward  rushes  the  throng  ? 

Why  trip  those  light  legions  along  ? 

On,  on,  as  the  sun-coloured  cloucls 

Which  at  even-tide  pave 

The  dusk  heaven,  they  sweep. 

In  multiplied  clusters  and  crowds. 

Or  as  wave  chases  wave 

O'er  the  green  of  the  Deep  ; 

And  thicker  and  quicker. 

With  fairv-faint  tread. 

They  glioe  and  they  glance. 

And  they  swim  in  tne  dance. 

Till  the  onlooker's  head 

Grows  giddy,  and  reds  as  with  liquor. 

The  poet  comes,  sees,  and  it  con-  So  far  so  middling ;  but  by  and  by  a 

quered.    **  Farewell  the  tranquil  mind !  fearful  change  **  comes  o'er  the  spirit 

farewell  content  !'*     He  must  be  among  of  his  dream."    His  imagination,  by 

the  Terpsicfaoreans.  some  unexplained  process,  converts  the 

^  Louder  still,  ye  terrible  trombones  I  ball-room  into  a  cbarnel-chamber,  and 

Flutes,  exhaust  the  fiercest    of  your  the    waltzers    into    skeletons,   going 

tones !"  he  exclaims^  as  he  ascends  the  through  the  evolutions  of  >  Holbein's 

escaUer.    Now  he  selects  his  partner.  Dance  of  Death.  He  looks  at  hb  part- 

a  blonde  in  pink  satin,  with  corsage  a  ner.     Horrible !     She,  like  each  of  the 

renfant,  and  pays  her  sundry  compli-  others,  is  but  an  anatomie  vwante, 
ments  on  her  face,  figure,  carriage,  &c. 

Ha !  and  could  I  call  thee  beautiful  ? 
Babbled  I  applause  of  thi/  red  lips  ? 
Did  ihme  eyes  intoxicate  my  soul  ? 
Thou,  outwrench^d  from  whose  naked  skull 
Those  eyes  lie  in  everdark  eclipse — 
Thou,  the  co-mate  of  the  worm  and  mole ! 

Afler  a  while  the  illusion   passes,  splendor  as  he  sees  about  him  can  be 

and  the  beauty  in  pink  is  again  the  found  in  a  common  coffin-vault,  or,  as 

pink  of  beauty.    The  poet  very  pro-  the  elegant  German  compound  has  it, 

pcrly  refuses  to  believe  that  so  much  bonc'liouse. 

Hence,  ye  lugubrious  phantasies !  1  rave! 
Be  these  fidr  silks  the  trappings  of  the  grave  ? 
-  Have  the  Dead  music  ?    Are  there  brindled  lights 
HuBg  up  in  Jiuman  sepulchres  o'  nights  ? 
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In  a  few  minutes  more,  however,  again  with  tenfold  vividiicss.  The 
the  departed  jthantasmat^oria,  notwith-  poet,  therefore,  commences  a  second 
standing  these  interrogatories,  return    series  of  questions.  • 

Hear  we  not  the  timbrers  tone  ? 

Is  not  this  thv  sleek  apparel  ? 

Clasp  I  not  tiiy  love-hot  hands,  as 

Through  the  dsedid  dance  we  whirl  ? 

Arc  not  all  extravaganzas 

Here  the  birth  of  Joy  alone  ? 

Taste  then  of  Happiness  ere  the 

Moments  be  sped  that  arc  flowing  : 

In  the  sunk  soil  of  Desi»air  the 

Flowers  of  t^njovment  are  growing! 

Here  be  Love,  Laughter,  and  Leisure; 

Cherish  them  :  each  is  a  treasure  ; 

Cherish  them  all,  and  cherish  their  sovereign,  Pleasure ! 


Follows  a  pretty  song. 


Sons* 


Yes,  chtTish  Pleasure ! 

To  him  alone 
'Tis  given  to  measure 

Time's  jewelled  zone. 

As  over  meadows 

Cloiid-m  issos  throng. 
So  sweep  the  Shadows 

Of  Earth  along. 

The  years  arc  hasting 

To  swift  decay  ; 
Lir<:'s  lamp  is  wasting 

By  day  ami  day. 

Yet  cherish  Pleasure ! 

To  him  aU>ne 
*Tis  given  to  measure 

Time's  jewelled  zone. 

The  spirit  of  recklessness  in  which 
the  ])oet  finally  gives  vent  to  his  con- 
It  is  vain!  it  is  vain  I 
Life  is  wreathed  with  woes  : 
EvVy  struggle  must  close 
In  the  triumph  of  Pain. 
These  pleasurrs  shall  vanish — 
The  lauglitcr,  the  rapture, 
The  music,  the  gay  tread  ; 
And  Cuvy  shall  banish 
To  deserts  of  Hatred 
All  juirgles  that  capture 
The  fortress  of  Reason  : 
Yt;t,  heart  witching  season! 
1  dare  not  despise  thee — 
I  still  idolise  tliec ! 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  entire  is  wound  up. 

S(»  riot  and  play,  We  of  Earth,  one  and  all. 

So  say  and  unrniy.  As  with  dizziest  reel 

So  rave  and  so  feel  Through  the  thick-througed  Hall 


For  him  the  hours  aic 

Enamelled  years ; 
His  laughing  flowers  are 

Undulled  by  tears. 

With  him  the  starry 

And  regal  wine 
Best  loves  to  tarry 

Where  sun-rays  shine. 

And  when  Night  closes 

Around  his  sky. 
In  graves  of  roses 

His  Buried  lie. 

Then  cherish  Pleasure ! 

To  him  alone 
*Tis  given  to  measure  i    ^ 

Timers  jewelled  zone. 

tradictory  and  overwhelming  emotions 
is  Hue  and  forcible. 

From  iiagcant  to  pagpcant 

Of  briliiantest  beaming 

My  drunken  looks  wander. 

Who  is  it,  that  radiant 

With  beautiful  seeming. 

Now  beckons  me  yonder  ? 

Is  that,  then,  my  chosen,  my  bride? 

Or  shall  it  be  she  that  is  nigh  her, 

Tlie  statue-pale  Shape  at  her  side, 

Whose  deadlier  eyes,  with  a  ruinous 

fire, 
Lighten  and  glance. 
And  pierce  like  a  lance  ? 
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Of  Existence  wc  wander. 
Where  shrivel  and  wither 
All  joys  as  they  bloom  ; 
The  JJesihtiet  gwing. 
In  pityt  in  kindness^ 
To  all  who  come  thither. 
No  Loving,  no  Living, 
No  pmues  to  ponder. 
But  Chaos  and  Blindness, 
And  dreams  and  a  tomb. 
Therein  who  shall  say 
What  stranj^e  horror  remains. 
What  ghastly  array 
or  extravagant  pains  ? 
Wild  flowers  hold  holiday  rercl  be- 
side it. 
As  anxious  to  hide  it ; 

Is  this  intended  for  a  moral  ?  Probably  ; 
but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  ad- 
vantage derivable  from  the  theory  that 
Despair  itself  has  its  own  dreary  phi- 
losophy. A  poet  need  not,  inoeed 
should  not,  be  a  preacher ;  but  we  have 
a  right  to  demand  that  the  tendency  of 
his  writings  shall  in  all  cases  be  favor- 
able to  the  encouragement  of  human 
hopes  and  energies,  and  in  no  case 
favorable  to  the  depression  of  them. 
Man  is  a  sane  and  ratiocinating  being, 
or  he  is  not.  If  he  be,  here  is  so  much 
poetry  made  subservient  to  the  in- 
terests of  untruth  and  absurdity.  If 
he  be  not,  still  nobody  has  an  apology 
fi»r  trying  to  make  his  condition  worse 
than  It  is.  Those  who  live  like  Mira- 
beau  may,  to  be  sure,  like  Mirabeau, 
iind  it  necessary  to  call  for  music  to 
stun  them  in  their  last  moments — and, 

Cl^e  jHtnnrj^tnsrr. 

All  who  live  of  Loved  and  Beauteous, 

Sigh  to 

Think  how  soon  the  trelliced  bowers 

Fade  away  with  all  their  flowers, 

While  the  nightingales,  uuduteous, 

Also  fly  to 

Sing  their  soulful  songs  in  far  lands. 

And  the  wasted  Summer  dies,  with  all  its  odours,  hues  and  garlands. 

Sooth  to  sing,  it  seems  a  dreamy 

Vision. 

Lavishly  from  silver  fountains 

Fall  diffused  o*er  lakes  and  mountains. 

Light  and  Life  ;  when  lo !  the  beamy  * 

Face  elysian 

Of  the  heavens  b  darkened  wholly, 

AntTthe  false  enchantress  flies,  and  leaves  her  dupes  to  melancholy. 

All  that  blooms  but  blooms  to  wither. 

Gladly 

Would  the  shrinking  foliage  flourish, 

Would  the  flowers  their  petals  nouptsh 


There  summer-birds  warble ; 

Thick  greenery  clambers 

The  walls  of  the  marble ; 

But  under,  far  under, 

Death  dwells  in  dark  chambers ! 

Then  louder,  yet  louder,  in  counterfeit 

thunder. 
Ye  viols  and  lutes. 
Ye  cbirions  and  flutes. 
Since  dreams  and  a  tomb 
Are  Mortality's  doom. 
Yet  louder  and  stormier,  ho !  ho !  ho ! 
With  pitiless  melody  drown  the 
Weak  shriekings  ol  those  who  plunge 

down  the 
Black  depths  of  the  Precipice  yawning 

below  I 

by  the  bve,  Tieck  and  Mirabeau  seem 
to  have  hit  on  the  same  idea — but  the 
generality  of  people  stand  in  no  need 
of  a  flourish  of  trumpets  to  herald 
their  entrance  into  eternity.  We 
firmly  believe  that  no  tranquil-mindi-d 
man  ever  yet  took  it  into  his  head  to 
regard  Life  as  a  mystery,  or  Death  as 
a  terror.  If  poets  would  now  and 
then  reflect  before  they  write,  what  an 
amas  of  rhodomontade  would  be  for- 
tunately lost  to  the  world ! 

The  song  beginning  Die  GeRebten 
und  die.  Schlinen,  is  written  in  very 
curious  trochaics.  The  first  four 
stanzas  being  free  from  nonsense,  and 
the  1^  four  free  from  every  thing  ex- 
cept  nonsense,  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  quoting  the  first  four,  and  omitting 
the  last  four. 
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In  the  beam«  iiiat  wander  hither; 

But  loo  sadly 

Sweepeth  cUan|r<^  i  and  Flora's  garnkh 

Scarcely  jiranks  her  infant  tiiiiiloiifi  ere,  alas !  they  droop  and  tarnish. 

Love !  and  art  thou  fled»  Consoler  V 

Weary 

Feels  niy  heart  to  aee  returnmg 

Somhrc-vested  months  of  moummg. 

While  the  spent  year  sink*  with  dolor, 

And  90  dreary 

8eerii  the  woods  I  cannot  hmint  less, 

Even  thouifh  bare  of  i&ll  their  beauty,  sccntlcsii,  my  lets,  leafless,  ehauntless. 

The  rhymes  of  the  foUowing*  fall  pleasantly  oti  the  ear. 


The  gayest  lot  beneath 
By  6ne,t  is  shaded  ; 

Pale  Evening-  sees  the  wreath 
Of  Morntti{^  fiided. 


Pain  slays  or  Pleasure  cloya ; 

All  mortal  morrow? 
But  waken  hoUuw  joys 

Of  lasting  sorrows. 

Hope  Tcsiemoon  was  brlg-ht 
Earth  beamed  with  Beuiity  ; 

But  soon  came  conquering  Night 
And  cloimeii  his  booty. 

Life's  billows  as  they  roll 
Would  fain  look  sunward  ; 


^B  Turn  we  now  to  our  other  volume, 

'  the  ^  Popular  Songs  of  the  Germans," 

M,  Klattowski  has  here  strung  toge- 
ther a  brilliant  array  of  poetical  pearls. 
His  selections  are  in  general  judicious 
and  excellent.  The  few  exceptions 
we  would  not  particularise  ;  there  are 
motes,  as  well  as  beams,  in  the  bright- 
est of  eyes,  and  spots  on  the  "bright 
eye  of  the  universe  "  himself ;  and  so. 
considering  these  things  well»  we  hold 
our  peace.  In  all  respects  beside  a 
handsomer  aifair  than  this  we  shall 
not  look  on  soon.  No  meaningless 
bombast,  no  clumsy  gibing,  no  dis* 
torted  humor,  no  stupid  extravugance, 
no,  or  next  to  no,  mawkish  mockery 
of  sentiment  affronts  us  here.  The 
book,  to  tell  truth,  shame  th^  devil, 
and,  we  fear,  somewhat  annoy  M, 
Klattow9ki*s  feeling  of  nationality,  is 
just  such  an  agreeable  and  sparkling 
book  aa  we  should  have  expected  a 


But  ever  must  the  soul 
DrtJt  darkly  onward. 

The  sun  forsakes  the  sky, 
Sad  stars  are  sovereigns, 

Lotig  shadows  mount  on  iiigh 
And  Darkness  governs. 

So  Love  deserts  his  throne. 

Weary  of  reigning  ; 
Ah  I  would  he  but  rule  on 

Young  and  unw^ning ! 

Pain  slays,  or  Pleasure  cloys ^ 

And  all  our  morrows 
But  waken  hollow  joya 

Or  lasting  sorrows. 

German  Song-book  not  at  all  to  be. 
The  notes,  also,  are  a  great  acquisition, 
and  for  those  we  give  M.  Klattowski 
unqualified  praise.  They  extend  to 
fi%  pages  and  embody  much  ui^eful 
information.  They  are  quite  as  instruc- 
tive as  the  lyrics  are  entertaining. 
Indeed  the  utile  and  the  dulcc  were 
never  more  gracefully  blended  than 
they  are  in  this  little  work.  Altoge- 
ther we  pronounce  it,  in  perfect  ^ood 
fiuth,  a  production  highly  creditable  to 
the  taste  and  talents  of  M.  Klattowski. 
The  first  song  that  we  shall  "do** 
into  English  from  its  pretty  pages  is 
one  by  Ernest  Moritz  Arndt,  l^ofes- 
Bor  of  History  in  the  College  of  Bonn 
— in  early  life  the  enthusiastic  admirer* 
and  subsequently  the  enemy  of  Buona- 
parte. It  is  unadorned,  but  energ^'tic. 
rhere  is  a  good  deal  of  the  hammer 
about  it.  We  recommend  our  r6ader« 
to  read  it  aloud. 


J  Tkck  and  the  ot/ier  Song'Singen  (>f  Germanif. 

Where  growa  the  vine,  where  flows  the  Rliuie  ? 
la't  where  the  gull  skims  Baltie's  britie  ? 
— No  I — yet  itjore  great  an*!  fur  more  gmnd 
Must  be  the  German's  Fatherland  [ 

How  call  they  then  the  German's  land  ? 
Bavaria?     Brnnswick?     Haft  thou  scanaed 
It  where  the  Znyder  Zee  eiieiids  ¥ 
Where  Styrian  toil  the  iron  bends  ? 
— ^No,  brother,  no  I— thou  hast  not  spanned 
The  German's  genuine  Fatherland  ! 

Is  then  the  German's  Fatherland 
Westphalia  ?     Pomerania  ?     Stand 
W litre  Zurich's  wavele&j  water  sleeps  ; 
Where  Weser  winds,  where  Danube  sweep*? : 
Hast  found  it  now  V — Not  yet !   Demand 
Elsewhere  the  German's  Fathcrlund  I 

Then  saY»  Where  lies  the  German's  land  y 
How  call  they  that  unconquered  land  ? 
Ig*t  where  the  TyroFs  nio  until  ins  rise  ? 
The  Swit2er*s  land  1  dearly  prize* 
By  Freedom's  purest  breezes  fanned — 
But  no !  'tis  not  the  German's  land  I 

Where,  therefore,  lies  the  German's  land  ? 
Baptize  that  great,  that  am  ient  land  ! 
'Tis  surely  Austria,  proud  and  hold. 
In  wealth  unmatched,  in  glory  old  ? 
O  I  none  shall  write  her  name  on  sand  ; 
But  she  is  not  the  German's  land  1 

Say  then,  Where  lies  the  German's  land  ? 
Baptise  that  great,  that  ancient  land  ! 
Is't  Alsace  ?     Or  Lorraine — that  gem 
Wrenched  from  the  Imperial  Diadem, 
By  wile§  which  princely  treachery  planned  ? 
No  I  these  are  not  the  German's  bnd  ! 

WheTC,  therefore,  lies  the  German's  land  *^ 
Name  now  at  last  that  mighty  land  I 
Where'er  resounds  the  German  tongue— 
Where  German  hymns  to  God  are  sung — 
There,  gallant  brother,  tidte  thy  aland  ! 
That  is  the  German's  Fatherland  I 

That  is  his  land,  the  land  of  lands, 
Where  vows  bind  less  than  clasped  hands, 
Where  Valour  lights  the  flashing  eye. 
Where  Love  and  Truth  in  deep  hearts  lie. 
And  Zeat  enkindles  Freedom's  brand, 
Tliat  is  the  German's  Fatherland  1 

That  it  the  German's  Fatherland 
W^here  Hate  pursues  each  foreign  band- 
Where  German  is  the  name  for  friend, 
Where  Frenchman  is  the  name  for  tiend^ 
And  France's  yoke  is  spurned  and  banned — 
That  is  the  German's  Fatherland  \ 

Tliat  is  the  German*s  Fatherland  ! 

Great  God,  look  down  and  bless  that  land  \ 
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And  ^ive  her  noble  children  sniils 
To  cherish  while  Existence  rolls 
Aud  Invo  whh  heart,  and  aid  wilh  hand, 
Their  Universal  Faiherlaud! 


[Marcl. 


Passing  froni  patriotism  to  metaph}'- 

'•sicA  ua  a  man  escapes  from  a  houje  on 

fire  Into  ail  alley  full  of  smoke,    we 

fiuhmit  for  general  praise  a  morceau  hy 


John  Frederick  Ca«itcin,  author  of  th<» 
popuLir  drama.  The  Orphfin  ami  Ike 
Murderer.  He  must  have  been  a  very 
select  wag. 


IVe  studied  sundry  treatises  by  spectacled  old  sagesi 

Aneni  the  eapabilidrs  and  nature  of  the  soul,  and 
It^  vapiboiid  propensities  from  even  the  earliest  itges. 

As  harped  ou  by  S|iino«£i,  Plato,  Lrjhnitz,  Chubb  and  Tnkintt ; 
But  of  all  By  stems  I've  yet  met,  or  pVhapiJ  shall  ever  meet  with, 
Not  one  can  hold  a  carnlJe  to  {mftUcc%  compete  MkU) 
The  ihcorv  '►f  theories  Pytha^^oras  proposes. 
And  called  by  that  profound  old  snudge  (in  Greek)  Mtrtf^^^yx*^^* 

It  seeing  to  mi?  a  pos*tivc  truth,  admitting  of  no  modl- 
Fication,  that  the  human  «oul,  accustomed  to  a  lodging 

Inside  a  CEirnal  tenement,  iniiiit,  w  hen  it  quits  one  body* 
Iniitead  of  sailing-  to  and  fro,  and  profit! e?sly  dodging 

About  from  post  to  [>illar  without  either  pause  or  purpose. 

Seek  out  a  habitation  in  some  other  cozy  corpmt^ 

And  when,  by  luck,  it  (lops  on  one  with  which  its  habits  match,  box 

Itself  therein  instanter,  like  a  sentry  in  a  watch-box* 

This  may  be  snapped  at-,  sneered  at,  sneezed  at.     Deuce  may  care  for  eavilfl. 

Reason  h  reason.     Credit  me,  I've  met  at  h  [ist  one  myriad 
Of  instunces  to  prop  me  up.     Pve  f^ecn  (upon  my  travels) 

Foxes  who  IymI  bt*en  lawyers  at  (no  doubt)  sorue  former  period. 
Innumerable  apes,  who,  tliou^^h  th»*y*d  lost  their  patronymics, 
1  recog:nised  immediately  as  mountebanks  and  mimics, 
And  asses,  calves,  ctccfra^  whos^e  ronish  bodies  gave  asvlum 
To  certain  souls,  the  property  of  leurn'd  professors  whilome. 

To  go  on  with  my  catalogue  :  what  will  you  bet  IVe  seen  a 

Goose,  that  was  rcekone^l  in  her  day  a  pretty-faced  young  woman  -* 
But  more  thun  thut,   I  knew  at  once  a  bloody-lippeii  hyena 

ToVe  been  a  Russian  Marshal,  or  an  ancient  Emperor  C Roman) 
All  snakes  tiiid  vipers,  toad*  and  reptiles,  crocodiles  and  crawlers 
I  set  douti  us  court  sycophants  or  hypocritic  bawlers, 
I.And  there  1  may*ve  been  ri>rht  or  wrong — but  nothing  can  be  truer 
"Than  this,  that  in  a  scorpion  I  beheld  a  vile  reviewer. 


•  The  trnnsmigration  of  the  souls  of  princesses  into  the  bodies  of  owls  has  alwar?. 
beeu  a  matter  of  course  ;  upon  whnt  principle  it  i»  uot  ensy  to  divine.  We  should 
like  to  8«e  a  commentarj  on  the  old  Uillad  beginniug — 

J  wras  ODce  a  raonnrch's  dochter, 

Ande  aatte  on  a  ladye's  knpc , 
Yd  I'm  now  n  nyghtlie  rover 

Bftuisht  to  the  ivie-tree. 

CryingCt  Hoo  lioo*  hoo  hoo,  boo  hoo, 

iloo  hoo  hoo,  my  feete  are  colJe; 
Pitye  me,  far  here  you  tee  mo 

Persecuted^  poore  ande  olde. 


1887.]  Tieck  and  the  other  Song^Smgerif  of  Germany.  980<^ 

So  far  weVe  had  no  stumbling-block.    Bot  now  a  puzzling  question 
Arises :  all  the  afore-named  souls  were  souls  of  stunted  stature. 

Contemptible  or  cubbish — ^but  Pythag.  has  no  suggestion 
Concerning  whither  transmigrate  souls  noble  in  th^ir  nature, 

As  Homer,  Dante,  Shakspeare,  Schiller — these  now,  for  example. 

What  temple  can  be  found  for  such  appropriately  ample  ? 

Where  loage  they  now  ?     Not,  certes,  in  our  present  ninnyhammers. 

Who  mumble  rhymes  that  seem  to've  been  concocted  by  their  Gammars. 

Well,  then,  you  see,  it  comes  to  this — and  after  huge  reflection 
Here's  what  I  say  :  A  soul  that  gains,  by  many  transmigrations. 

The  summit,  apex,  pinnacle  or  acm^  of  perfection. 

There  ends,  concludes  and  terminates  its  earthly  per'grinations. 

Then,  like  an  air-balloon,  it  mounts  through  high  Olympus*  portals. 

And  cuts  its  old  connections  with  Mortality  and  mortals  ; 

And  evidence  to  back  me  here  I  don't  know  any  stronger 

Than  that  the  truly  Great  and  Good  are  found  on  Earth  no  longer. 

We  observe,  in  this  volume,  Leopold  in  a  former  Anthology)  is  somewhat 

Count  Stolberg's  little  song.  Das  Grab,  longer  than  either,  but  wants  the  re- 

We  like  it  rather  better  than  Count  pose  of  Salis's,  and  the  depth  of  Stol- 

Salis's  equally  little  song,  Das  Grab,  berg's. 
The  Grab  of  Count  Kalchberg  (given 

€it  (Stt&ht. 

Life's  Day  is  darked  with  Storm  and  111 ; 
The  Night  of  Death  is  mild  and  still : 
The  consecrated  Grave  receives 
Our  frames  as  Earth  doth  withered  leaves. 

There  sunbeams  shine,  there  dewy  showers 
Fall  bright  as  on  the  garden-bowers  ; 
And  Friendship's  tear-drops,  in  the  ray 
Of  Hope,  are  brighter  still  than  they. 

The  Mother*  from  her  lampless  dome 
Calls  out  to  all.  Come  home !  Come  home ! 
O !  could  we  once  behold  her  face, 
We  ne'er  would  shun  her  dark  embrace. 

Talking  of  Kalchberg,  we  are  re-    certainly  stamps  the  perpetrator  as  be- 
minded  of  a  trifling  enormity  of  his    longing  to  the  unfair  sex. 
(not  in  M.  Klattowski's  book)  which 

9  tKOarntng. 

O,  youths  and  men,  distrust  the  Fair  I 

Deep,  sea-deep  is  their  smooth  deceit ; 
Their  beauty  is  a  dazzling  snare 

Their  love,  at  best,  a  bitter  sweet. 

And  by  their  glances,  manner  sofl. 

Their  witching  words  and  siren  smiles,  - 
Our  hearts  become  entangled  ofi 

Within  their  net  of  many  wiles. 

But  soon  as  Wedlock's  breakless  chain 

Hath  bound  us  to  the  fairest  wife. 
We  turn  with  rueful  toil  and  pain 

The  weary  Systemwheel  or  Life. 

•  Earth. 
Vol.  IX.  u 
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Too  soon  the  goddess  takes  to  flight. 

And  leaves  behind  the  wrangling  shrew  ; 
And  oh !  the  bosom  snowy  white. 

The  laughing  lips  of  purple  hue. 

That  fascinating  form  and  face 

A  stranger-spoiler's  prey  become. 
And  all  derision  and  disgrace 

Complete  our  crown  of  martyrdom. 

Then,  youths  and  men,  distrust  the  Fair  I 

Deep,  seadeep,  is  their  smooth  deceit ; 
Their  beauty  is  a  dazzling  snare. 

Their  love,  at  best,  a  bitter  sweet 

Of  a  very  different  order  from  this  for  transcription  here,  but  from  which 
is  the  advice  given  by  the  greatest  of  we  borrow  the  first  stanza.  Hearken 
the  German  poets,  in  a  poem  too  long    to  Schiller. 

Ehret  die  Frauen !     Sie  flechten  und  weben 
Himmlische  Rosen  ins  irdische  Leben, 
Flechten  der  Liebe  beglUckendes  Band, 
Und,  in  der  Grazie  zUchtigem  Schleier, 
Niihren  sic  wachsam  das  ewige  Feuer 
Schoner  Gefiihle  mit  heiliger  Hand. 

Reverence  Woman !     She  garlands  the  bowers 
Of  earthly  existence  with  heavenly  flowers ; 
Apparelled  in  Modesty's  vestal  attire. 
She  winnin<;ly  weaves  each  affectionate  band. 
And  heedfully  nurtures  the  long-living  fire 
Of  beautiful  Feeling  with  holiest  hand. 

To  return  to  the  volume  before  us.    carded  here  to  the  extent  of  a  page 
Poor  Kotzebue,  wc  perceive,  is  pla-    and  a  quarter. 

No  beauty,  no  glory  remaineth 

Below  the  unbribable  skies : 
All  Beauty  but  winncth  and  waneth — 

All  Glory  but  dazzles  and  dies. 

Since  multitudes  cast  in  a  gay  mould 
Before  us  have  lived  and  have  laughed 

To  the  slumberers  under  the  claymould 
Let  goblet  on  goblet  be  quaflfed ! 

For  millions  in  centuries  after 
Decay  shall  have  crumbled  our  bones. 

As  lightly  with  revel  and  laughter 
Will  fill  their  progenitors'  thrones. 

Here  banded  together  in  union 

Our  bosoms  are  joyous  and  gay. 
How  blest,  could  our  festive  communion 

Remain  to  enchant  us  for  aye  I 

But  Change  is  omnipotent  ever  ; 

Thus  knitted  we  cannot  remain  ; 
Wide  waves  and  high  hills  will  soon  sever 

The  links  of  our  brolherlv  chain. 
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Yet  even  though  far  disunited 

Our  hearts  are  in  fellowship  still, 
And  all,  if  but  one  be  delighted, 

Will  hear  it  with  Sympathy's  thrill. 

And  if,  after  years  have  gone  o'er  us, 

Fate  bring  us  together  once  more, 
Who  knows  but  the  mirth  of  our  chorus 

May  yet  be  as  loud  as  before ! 

Goblet-quaffing  in  Germany  usually  as  tobacco*smoke  has  been  always  the 

means  the  drinking  of  beer.     We  are  fifth  element  of  a  German — as  essen- 

surprised  that  Kotzebue  should  have  tial  to  the  maintenance  of  his  exiAt- 

said  nothing  about  pipes.     His  mealy-  ence  as  the  common  atmospherical  air. 

inouthedness  is  the  less  to  be  palliated  What  says  Holty  ? 

Concerning  Life  and  its  load  of  troubles 

Jackasses  bore  us  with  dismal  clack : 
For  me,  I  laugh  at  these  hubble-bubbles 

While  I've  a  pipeful  of  brown  tobac. 
This  morning,  natnless,  I  cannot  smoke  with 

My  wonted  gusto,  because  I  lack 
A  gay  donzella  to  chat  and  joke  with. 

And  fill  my  pipe  with  superb  tobac. 

The  marching  soldier  when  hungry,  very, 

The  sailor  stinted  in  rum  or  'rack, 
Are  made,  the  rascals,  immensely  merry, 

By  two  great  pipes  of  the  best  tobac. 
'Tis  then  a  redlipped  and  blackeyed  maiden 

Can  make  their  hearts  go  tick-tick-a-tack, 
Till  even  their  meerschaums,  at  first  well  laden, 

Expire  neglected  and  sans  tobac 

I  laud  with  fervor  that  most  amazing 

And  jolly  genius.  Von  Snickersnack, 
Who,  save  when  puffing,  was  ever  prdsing 

Transccndant  women  and  prime  tobac 
In  spite  of  thunder  he  always  carried 

His  sweetheart's  portrait  in  's  travelling-pack. 
And  smoked  like  fury,  where'er  he  tarried. 

Stupendous  pipefuls  of  strong  tobac. 

M.  Klattowski  lays  particular  stress     Klopstock,  of  which  we  confess   we 
on  the  merits  of  a  certain  tiny  ode  of    can  make  nothing.     It  runs  thus  :«- 

Willkommen,  o  silbemer  Mond, 
Schoner,  stiller  Gefahrt  der  Nacht ! 
Du  entfliehst?     Eile  nicht,  bleib,  Gedankenfreund, 
Sehet,  er  bleibt ;  das  Gewolk  wallte  nur  bin. 

Des  Maies  Erwachen  ist  nur 
Schoner  noch  wie  die  Sommemacht, 

Wenn  ihm  Thau,  hell  wie  Licht,  aus  der  Locke  trauft, 
Und  zu  dem  HUgel  herauf  rothlich  er  kommt. 

Ihr  Edlercn,  ach,  es  bewUchst 
Eure  Maale  schon  emstes  Moos ! 

O  wie  war  glUcklich  ich,  als  ich  noch  mit  euch 
Sahe  sich  rothen  den>  Tag,  schimmern  die  Nacht ! 
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LITERAL    TRANSLATION. 

I  \vi!leomp  thee,  silvery  itioon  I 
MfitP  and  beautiful  Guide  of  Night! 

Dosi  ihou  flee?  Flee  not  yet !   Bide,  O,  Friend  of  Tlioughl  t 
Lo  I  she  abides  :  'tis  the  clotids  only  that  pas«. 

Tlie  wakinff  of  May  Is  alone 
Sweeter  still  than  the  Summer  night. 

When  the  dew,  bright  as  day»  droppeth  horn  bcf  locks. 
And  to  the  mountain  aloft  blushing  she  comet. 

Ye  Nobler,  alas  !  on  your  tombs 
Grows  already  (he  uif>urning  rnofs  : 
0»  how  blest  once  was  7,  while  I  Ptill  i^]ih  tfou 

Saw  the  day  redden  at  dawn,  and  the  nig:ht  g^leani ! 


"  Whilst  contemplaling^,"  says  M, 
Klattowski»  **  on  a  fine  summer-nislit 
the  stiirry  heavens,  the  poet  is  filled 
with  sadness  at  the  recolleetioij  of  Ins 
early  departed  friendp,  and  he  ex- 
presses hiS  deep-felt  emotion  in  thciie 
Tenjes."*  What!  friend  Khittowski. 
call  you  that  sample  of  drowsy  drivel 
emotion?  Twaddle,  man,  boardifig- 
Fchool  twaddle.  Head  it  again,  read 
it  in  otir  version — the  phrase*  the  same, 
the  metre  the  same  as  those  of  the 
fitar-survcyor,  and  acknowied^^c  that 
any  ihin^  iiv>rc  tharoughly  impreg- 
nated with  the  eon  ee  lit  rated  qui  n  I  es- 
sential extrtict  of  wishy-wnshyism  has 
vet  to  pass  throiig^h  a  jjrinliiiy:-office. 
Pretty  pliraseology,  too^  we  nave  in 
"  Wie  wftr  gluck/wh  iV7i,**  and  "  Des 
Maies  Erwachen  Ut  mtr  ichmer  nock 
wie  r*  But  Klopstock  made  it  a  ptiint 
to  saerifiee  sense  to  sound,  and  both  to 
metre.  He  possessed  the  finest  metri- 
cal ear  ever  jtrranted  to  mortal.  Gifted 
with  this,  and  a  penehani  for  tear-shcd- 


ding:  and  plethoric  adjectives,  he  made 
incredible  way  among  his  countrymen 
for  a  season.  But  his  reputation  is  now 
faet  waning',  and  in  a  few  years  more,  the 
frreat  light  which  so  dujusled  the  Saxon 
owlets  of  the  last  age  will  die  offlike  the 
burnt-down  wick  of  a  farthing:  candle. 
He  was,  in  fact,  little  beyond  a  mere 
meehanieian,  and  if  he  buJ  been  c»*lled 
Stopclock,  instead  of  Klopstock,  the 
name  would  have  tolerably  well  typi- 
Hed  the  man, 

Goethe's  delightful  little  ballad,  7%t 
Violt'i,  meets  us  here  again  :  also  T%e 
CoitmopoUie,  and  Mignont  Song,  We 
have  already  overset  all  three,  and  must 
be  excused  from  trying  to  surpass  our- 
self.  T/ie  Fisherman,  however,  demands 
a  line  From  us,  or  else  threatens  to  make 
us  ki«8  the  rod  ;  aud  The  King  oj"  Thuk 
protfers  us  what  wc  take  for  his  gem- 
adorned  crowo— but  this  being  pom- 
pously placed  ork  our  head,  turns  out 
to  be  a  Zany's  cap  hung  round  with 
bells. 


Cljr  dffelifrtti*"iiT. 

The  waters  rush,  the  waters  roll  t  a  fisherman  sits  angling  by  ; 
He  gazes  oV^r  their  glaneing  Oof^r  w  ith  sleepy  brow  and  listless  eye  ; 
And  while  he  look^t,  and  while  he  lolls,  tjie  iiood  is  moved  us  by  a  storm. 
And  slowly  from  its  heaving  depths  ascends  a  humid  woman  s  iorm. 

She  sings,  she  speaks, — Why  lure,  vrhy  wile,  with  human  craft  and  human  snftre» 
My  little  broofl,  my  hrlpUss  brood,  to' perish  in  this  fiery  air  ? 
An  !  eouldst  thou  gUL'.*s  the  dreamy  bhss  we  feel  below  the  purple  sea. 
Thou  wouldst  forsake  the  earth  and  all,  to  dwell  beneath  with  them  and  mc. 

The  moon,  the  sun,  their  travel  done,  come  down  to  sleep  in  Ocean's  cavet ; 
They  reascend  their  ylorious  thrones,  with  doubled  beauty  from  the  waves. 
Ah  1  sure  the  blue  ethereal  dew,  the  shining  heaven  these  waters  shew, 
Nay',  even  thine  own  rcfiected  face  must  draw  thee,  win  thee  down  belaw* 

The  WTiters  rush,  the  waters  roll  ;  about  his  naked  feet  they  tnove  ; 
An  aching  longing  fills  hi*  soul,  as  when  we  look  on  her  we  love, 
She  sings  to  him,  she  sneaks  to  him  :  alas  I  he  feels  that  all  is  o'er. 
She  drags  him  down ;  his  senses  swim  ;  the  fisherman  is  icen  uo  more  f 
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Oh  !  true  was  liis  heart  while  he  breathed, 
That  King  over  Thiili  of  old, 

So  she  thiit  adort^d  him  bequeathed 
Him,  dying,  a  beaker  orgolil. 

At  banquet  and  eui^per  for  years  has 

He  brimmingly  filled  it  up. 
His  eyes  over  flowing  with  tears  as 

He  drank  from  dmt  beakcr-cup. 

When  Death  came  to  wither  his  pleiisures 

He  parcelled  his  cities  wide, 
His  castles,  his  lunds,  and  his  treasures^ 

But  the  beaker  he  laid  aside. 

They  drank  the  red  wine  From  the  chalice. 
His  burons  and  marshals  brave  ; 


-pal 
the 


Above  the  white  foam  of  the  wave« 

And  now,  growing  w*eaker  and  weaker. 
He  quaffed  his  fast  Welcome  to  Death, 

And  hurled  the  goMeti  beaker 
Down  into  the  flood  beneath. 

He  saw  It  winking  and  sinking. 
And  drinking  the  foam  so  hoar  ; 

The  light  from  his  eyes  was  shrinking, 
Nor  drop  did  he  ever  drink  more. 


"It  is  the  speaker's  last  argument 
that  weighs  with  me,"  said  Byron.  It 
is  to  the  last  word  of  a  song  that  our 
cars  tingle.  There  is  a  vibration  from 
the  last  word  that  we  miss  in  every 
othe?  word  ;  mirthful^  if  the  song  be 
mirthful  ;  melancholy,  iF  the  song  be 
melancholy.  We  al^^'ays  look  <lovvn  at 
the  end  of  a  t^allad,  and  if  the  last 
word  be  pretty,  we  fall  at  once  in  love 
with  the  entire,  as  the  Prince  in  the 
fairy-tale  fell  in  love  with  Cinderella 
directly  he  cast  eyes  on  her  slipper. 
The  last  word 

Onnea  o*er  our  car  like  Uic  sweet  Soullt, 
(not  Dr.  South,  the  preacher,) 

Btcftthlng  utxKi  a  fatuik  of  viol«Ut 

(a  leaf-bank,  if  not  a  brunch-bank,)  and 

Stetling,  and  giving  odour, 

(like  a  pickpocket  abstracting  a  scented 
handkerchief,) 

It  so  happens  that  the  last  word  of  each 
of  our  last  two  bcillads  is  vioic.  Talis- 
manic  word  I  which  puzzled  Home 
Tooke,  and  which  the  world  so  well 
understands,  the  sound  of  which  in 
England  is  Life,  and  in  France  is 
Death.  It  calls  upon  us  for  other 
iangs«     Long  let  it  so  coutinuc  to  call. 


Let  the  echo  of  that  call  visit  the  cells 
of  our  brain  oft  in  the  dt-t*p  midnight 
for  months  to  come.  We  will  yet  bear 
and  answer.  But  now^  and  for  a  sea- 
son, our  lips  are  sealed.  Unless  we  alter 
OUT  mind.  A  coniingeocy  which  may 
occur.  Nobody  knows.  At  present^ 
however,  our  resolution  is  firm. 

The  torch  «hatt  be  e,f  tinguuhcd,  which  hath  lit 
Our  midntght  Lamp—md  what  la  writ  is  writ. 
Wauld  it  were  worthier ! 

We  close  this  Anthology  by  a  poem 
from  Kerner. 

•*  Heading  and  writing/'  says  honest 
Dogberry,  "  comes  by  nalure/'  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  remark  ; 
more  by  haifthan  Shakspeare  imagined. 
A  poet  take^  to  ink  as  a  duckling  takes 
to  water :  **  he  lisps  in  numbers,  for  the 
numbers  come,"  It  is  all  instinct. 
The  individual  is  passive  in  the  matter* 
He  is  lik<?  a  voyager  at  sea,  without 
power  to  leave  the  vessel  he  is  it],  or 
arrest  its  progress.  He  follows  the 
Wilho'-ibe-Wisp  of  Rhyme,  '*  a  weary 
chase,  a  wa>ted  hnur/'  because  he  must 
Follow  it,  and  for  no  other  reason.  So 
rushes  the  iron  towards  tlie  lot  id?  tone, 
the  moth  towards  Llic  flidme,  the  earth 
towards  the  sun. 
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At  tke  same  lime  il  is  to  be  noted, 
I  hat  as  to  "  rcadlnL^  and  writing,**  the 
poet  liriiforaily  reads  and  writes  just  t^ 
much  and  tia  well  as,  und  no  more  and 
no  better  tli an  Nature  ordains.  This  is 
the  age  of  wontlers  ;  but  still  every 
body  canoot  excel  everybody,  even  in 
poetry.  It  is  a  result  of  th**,  natural, 
no  less  than  of  the  c««non  laws  that 
there  eh  all  be  many  Priors  and  few 
Popes.  The  eloquence  of  one  man 
will  shake  throueSj  where  that  of 
twenty  other  men  cannot  interfere  with 
the  equilibrium  of  ti  three-legged 
Mtooh 

With  these  irrefragable  truths  we 
have  been  familiar  from  childhood. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  quite  impossible 
that  wc  s!iould  ever  censure  anybody 
f  >r  his  or  her  inlellectuLil  deficiencies. 
We  have  never  presumed  to  ccusure 
otJT  particular  friend  Kerncr.  W^e 
have  expressed  some  pity  lor  him  ge- 
nerally, because,  in  despite  of  etiquette 
and  education,  we  now  and  then  ex- 
press what  we  feel,  hnl  vre  have  never 
iJireatened  him  with  the  tomahawk. 


[Mtfdi  ■ 

ow.   No*  I 

jght  hiin  I 

mn*made~  ■ 


filat 
lool 


He  ia  unfortunat**,  poor  fellow.  Nil* 
ture  has,  us  yet,  tmly  half  taught  hiin 
to  rea<l  aiid  write.  His  Rcadmg-made^ 
Diffimit  is  still  iti  his  venerable  handSp 
mid  when  we  ask  for  a  specimen  of  hif 
ealli^Tiiphy  we  are  invited  to  contetn- 

ate  a  blurred  copy-book,  full  of  pot* 
ks  and  bangeri.  What  then  *t — 
His  I  train*  were  not  of  his  own  coo- 
strueiing.  The  worst  that  can  be  said 
of  him  is,  that  he  has  made  indifferent 
poetry  because  he  was  unable  to  ma 
different.  We  are  not  trratioQ 
enough  to  condemn*  or  even  to  co 
temn  him.  On  the  contrary,  ire  hate 
doled  out,  to  the  fraction  of  a  penny- 
weight, the  precise  avoirdupois  quan- 
tum of  panegyric  that  his  deserts  catled 
for.  Surely,  therefore,  he  ought  to  be 
con  ten  ted < 

But  if,  as  we  suspect,  he  remain  sriU 
as  dissatisfied  as  ever,  we  would  just 
request  his  attention  to  the  following 
translation,  and  ask  him  whether  he  be 
not,  after  all,  our  debtor  to  a  very  se- 
rious extent 


iBp  aiJfrtt  to  Vbt  M^i^t* 

Winter  is  nearinij  my  dark  thre!«hold  fuit : 

Already  in  low  knells  and  broken  wai lings, 
Everaustercr,  menaces  the  blast 

Which,  soon  a  tempest,  with  its  fierce  assailing^ 
Wdl  swot^p  down  on  its  unresistant  prey. 

The  Iris -coloured  firmament,  whereto 
Imaginution  turne<l,  weeps  day  by  day, 

Fur  some  lost  fragment  of  its  gold  ttn<l  blue, 
Aud  the  dun  clouds  arc  musteriuG:  thick,  that  soon 

Will  overdark  the  litllc  of  the  bearns 
Of  that  unfEiithful  and  most  wasted  Moon 

Of  Hope,  that  yet  with  pallid  face  (as  gleams 
A  dying  lump  amid  grfr'y  ruin**,)  wins 

The  cozened  spirit  o'er  its  llowerless  path. 
So  be  it  I     When  the  wanderer's  night  begins, 

And  the  hoarse  wind»  are  heard  afar  in  wrath. 
He  gazea  on  the  curtained  West  with  tears, 

And  lists  disturbedly  each  sound,  nor  Bees 
Aught  but  dismsiy  in  the  vague  Night,  nor  hears 

Aught  but  funereal  voices  on  the  breeze, 
But  when^his  hour  of  gloom  aud  slumber  tlone — 

He  hjt>kB  forth  on  the  re- awakened  globe, 

Freshly*  apparelled  in  her  virgin  robe 
Uf  morning  light  and  rrowned  with  the  sun, 
His  heart  Jioun*ls  like  the  light  roe  from  its  lair. 

Aud  shall  it  not  be  thus  with  me— the  trance 

Of  death  once  conquered  and  oVrpast? — ^ Perchance  : 
I  know  not,  hut  I  cannot  all  despair. 
1  have  grieved  enough  to  bid  Mun*s  world  farewell 

Without  one  [lang — and  let  not  this  be  turned 

To  my  disparagemciit  what  tiujc  uiy  unumcd 
Aihe5  lie  trodden  in  the  churchyard  dell  ; 
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For,  18  not  Grief  the  deepest,  purest,  love  ? 

Were  not  the  tears  that  I  have  wept  alone 
Beside  the  midnight  river,  in  the  grrove, 

Under  the  yew,  or  o'er  the  burial-stone. 
The  outpourings  of  a  heart  that  overflowed 

With  an  aflfection  worlds  beyond  control, 
The  pleasurable  anguish  of  a  soul 

That,  while  it  sutfered,  fondly  loved  and  glowed  ? 

It  may  be  that  my  love  was  foolishness, 
And  yet  it  was  not  wholly  objectless 
In  miue  own  fancy,  which,  in  soulless  things. 

Fountains  and  wildwood  blossoms,  rills  apd  bowers, 

Read  words  of  mystic  lore,  and  found  in  flowers 
And  birds,  and  clouds,  and  winds,  and  gushing  springs 
Historfcs  from  ancient  spheres  like  the  dim  wanderers 

Whose  path  is  in  the  great  Inane  of  Blue, 

And  which,  though  voiceless,  utter  to  the  few 
Of  Earth  whom  Heaven  and  Poesy  make  ponderers 

Apocalyptic  oracles  and  true. 
My  Fatherland  !  my  Mother-Earth !  I  owe 

Ye  much,  and  would  not  seem  ungrateful  now  ; 

And  if  the  laurel  decorate  my  brow. 
Be  that  a  set-off  against  so  much  woe 

As  Man*s  applause  hath  power  to  mitigate  : 
If  1  have  won,  but  may  not  wear  it  yet, 

Tbe  wreath  is  but  unculled,  and  soon  or  late 
Will  constitute  my  vernal  coronet. 

Fadeless — at  least  till  some  unlocked  for  blight  fall-:— 
For,  thanks  to  Knowledge,  fair  Desert,  though  sometimes 

Repulsed  and  baflled,  wins  its  meed  at  last, 
And  the  reveil-eall  which  on  Fame's  deep  drum  Time's 

Hands  beat  for  some  lost  hero  of  the  Past, 

If  mute  at  morn  and  noon,  will  sound  ere  nightfall. 
Hard  though  the  struggle  of%  be  which  is  made, 

Not  against  Power  throned  in  its  proud  pavilions. 
Not  against  Wealth  in  trumpery  sheen  arrayed. 

But  against  those  who  speed  as  the  Postillions 
Of  Mind  before  the  world,  and,  in  their  grade 

Of  teachers,  can  exalt  or  prostrate  millions. 
I  have  said  I  would  not  be  an  ingrate — No ! 

'Twere  unavailing  now  to  examine  whence 
The  tide  of  my  calamities  may  flow- 
Enough  that  in  my  heart  its  residence 
Is  permanent  and  bitter  : — let  me  not 
Perhaps  rebelliously  arraign  ray  lot. 
If  I  have  looked  for  nobleness  and  truth. 

In  souls  where  Treachery's  brood  of  sc(irpions  dwelt, 

And  felt  the  awakening  shock  as  few  have  felt. 
And  found,  alas !  no  anodyne  to  soothe, 

I  murmur  not ;  to  me  was  overdealt. 
No  doubt,  the  strong  and  wrong  romance  of  Youth. 
Less  blame  I  for  each  lacerating^  error. 

For  all  the  javelin  memories  that  pierce 
Me  now,  that  world  wherein  I  willed  to  mirror 

The  visions  of  my  boyhood,  than  the  fierce 
Impulses  of  a  breast  that  scarce  would  curb 

One  ardent  feeling,  even  when  all  was  gone 

Which  makes  Life  dear,  and  ever  frowned  upon 
Such  monitors  as  ventured  to  disturb 

Its  baleful  happiness.     Of  this  no  more. 
My  benison  be  on  my  native  hills ! 

And  when  the  sun  shall  shine  upon  the  tomb 
Where  I  and  the  remembrance  of  mine  ills 
Alike  shall  slumber,  may  his  beams  illume 
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Scenes  happy  as  ihejr  oft  illumed  before, 
Seenes  bappWr  than  these  feet  have  ever  trod ! 
May  tlie  green  Earth  glow  in  the  imtle  of  God  ! 
May  the  unwearying  stars  as  mildly  twinkle 
As  now^ — the  rose  and  jessamine  eichale 

Their  frkmkincent^e — the  moon  be  still  as  pale— 
The  pebbled  rivtilets  as  lightly  tinkle — 

The  singing-birfls  in  Summer  fill  the  vale 
With  lays  whose  diapasons  never  cloy  I 

May  Lore  still  garland  bis  young  votaries'  brow&  I 

May  the  Irbnd  husband  and  his  faithful  spouse 
Lis*t  to  the  pheasant  nightingale  with  joy ! 
May  radiant  Hope  for  the  soft  souls  that  dream 

Ofgoldt^n  hours  longj  long  continue  brightening 
An  alas  J  traitorous  Future  with  her  beam, 

When  in  forgotten  dust  my  bones  lie  whitening ! 
And*  for  myself,  all  I  would  care  to  chiim 

Is  kindness  to  ray  memory — and  to  thosf? 

Whom  I  have  tried,  and  trusted  to  the  close. 
Would  I  jipeak  thus  \  Let  Truth  but  give  to  Fame 
My  virtues  with  my  failings  j  if  this  be. 
Not  all  may  weep  but  none  will  blush  for  tne  ; 
And — whatsoever  chronicle  of  Good, 

Attempted  or  achieved,  mav  stand  to  speak 

For  what  1  was,  when  kiuilred  souls  shall  seek 
To  unveil  a  life  but  darkly  understood,-^ 
Men  will  not,  cannot  write  it  on  my  grave 

That  1,  like  myritids,  was  a  mimlless  clod. 

And  trod  with  fettered  will  the  course  they  trod. 
Crouched  to  a  world  whose  habitudes  deprave 
And  sink  the  loftiest  nature  to  a  slave, 

Slunk  from  my  standard  and  renounced  my  God* 
They  will  not,  cannot  tell,  when  1  am  cold, 

That  1  betrayed  even  once  a  pligtited  trust. 

Wrote  but  a  single  vow  in  Summer  dust. 
Or,  weakly  blinded  by  the  glitter,  sold 
The  best  affections  ot  my  heart  for  gold. 
And  died  as  fickle  as  the  wind  or  wave  ; 
No !  they  will  not  write  Ibis  upon  my  grave. 


[Moff^ 
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CHAF.  Ill- — CALLONBY- 

«*  Awnyf  away,  yoo*re  all  the  wme, 
A  flattenog,  smiling,  gbttering  throng. 

Oh,  by  my  soul  I  burn  with  Ahanie 
To  think  I've  been  your  vlave  bo  lon^ 

•»  Say  you,  so  Moore — why  zoundi>  I  thotighi 
Thfit  ijou're  experience  brought  no  Midneia; 

For  mimt  tho'  somewhat  dearly  bouirht, 
Gives  to  my  heart  but  joy  and  gladness^** 


Mr  first  eveidng  at  Ctillonby  passed 
oH'  as  nearly  all  first  evenings  do 
everywhere.  His  lordship  was  most 
agreeiible,  t^ilked  much  of  my  uncle, 
Sir  Guy,  whuse  fiig  he  bad  been  at 
Eton  half  »  ctmUiry  before*  prumiacd 
.me  aomi:!  capital  shooting'  iu  his  pre- 


Nerves,  diBCUFSed  the  state  of  politics; 
and,  as  the  second  decanter  of  port 
**  waned  apace/'  grew  wtmdrous  con- 
fidential, and  told  mc  of  his  intention 
to  Fiturt  his  son  for  the  county  at  the 
nejtt  geneial  ♦declion.  Such  bcin|j 
the  object  which  had  now  coultned 


r 
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the  honor  of  Lis  presence  on  hid  Irish 

Her  Udyship  wa9  ino«t  condescend- 
ingly civih  vouchsafe<l  much  tender 
commiscriitiou  for  n»y  **  exllct  tis  she 
termed  my  quarter  in  Kilrush,  wan- 
dered how  /  could  possibly  eiist  in  a 
marching:  regiment,  (wbo  had  never 
been  rn  the  cavalry  in  my  life,)  ?poke 
quite  feelinffly  of  my  kindness  in  joining 
their  stupid  family  party  ;  for  they  were 
living,  to  use  her  own  phrase,  **  toitte 
patrifircliftie  ;  and  wound  up  all  by  a 
playful  assurance  that  us  she  perceived, 
iram  all  my  answers,  thut  1  was  bent 
oil  preserving  a  Btricl  ineognito,  that 
she  would  tell  lao  tales  about  me  on 
her  return  to  town.  Now,  it  may 
readily  be  believed,  Uiat  nil  this,  and 
many  more  of  her  I  ulyship'^  ullusious, 
were  a  **  Chaldee  manuscript*'  to  roe  ; 
that,  she  knew  certain  facts  of  my  fa- 
mily and  relations,  was  certain ;  but 
that  she  had  interwoven  in  the  humble 
web  of  my  history,  a  very  pretty  em- 
hrtiidcry  of  fiction  was  eciually  so ;  and 
while  she  thus  ran  on,  with  innumerable 
ftllusions  to  Lady  ^larys  and  Lord 
Johns,  whom  she  pretended  to  suppose 
were  dying  to  hear  from  me,  I  could 
not  help  muttering  to  myself  with  good 
Christopher  Sly,  "And  all  this  be 
Inie — then  Lord  be  thanked,  for  my 
good  amends  ;"  fvjr  up  to  that  moment 
I  was  an  ungrateful  man  for  till  this 
high  and  noble  solicitude.  One  dark 
doubt  shot  lor  an  instant  across  my  brain. 
Maybe  her  ladyship  had  "  registered  a 
vow"  never  to  syllable  a  name  unchro- 
oiclcd  by  Dehrett,  or  was  actually  only 
mystifying  me  for  mere  amusemt-nt,  A 
minute's  consideration  di*ipclled  this 
fear;  for  I  found  myself  treated**  en  Seig- 
neur*' by  the  whole  family.  As  far 
the  daughters  of  the  house,  nothing 
con  Id  be  possible  more  engaging  than 
their  manner.  The  eldest,  Lady  Jane, 
WBB  phrased  from  ray  near  relationship 
to  her  father's  oldest  friend  to  regard 
inc,  "/oh/  du'n  cow;j,on  the  most  friendly 
f<joting,  while,  with  the  younger,  Lady 
Catherine,  from  her  being  less  maniere 
than  her  sister,  my  advances  were 
even  greater;  and  thus,  before  we  se- 
parated for  the  night,  I  contrived  "  to 
take  up  my  position*'  in  such  n  fashion, 
MS  to  be  already  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  family  party,  to  which  object  Lord 
tnd  indeed  Lady  Callonby,  seemed 
most  willing  to  contribute^  and  made 
TOP  promise  to  spend  the  entire  of  ibc 
fullowrng  d;iy  at  Callonby,  and  as  many 
of  the  succeeding  ones  as  my  milttary 
duties  would  pcrtitit  of. 


As  his  lordship  was  wishing  me 
"good  night'*  at  the  door  of  the  draw- 
ing-ronm,  he  said,  in  a  lialf  whisper, 

**  We  were  ignorant  yesterday,  Mr. 
Lorrequer,  how  soon  we  shouUl  have 
had  I  he  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here  ; 
and  you  are  therefore  condemned  to  a 
small  room  off  the  library,  it  being  the 
only  one  we  can  in&ure  you  us  being 
well  aired.  I  must  therefore  apprize 
yon  that  you  are  not  to  be  shocked  at 
hnding  yourself  surrounded  by  every 
member  of  my  family,  hung  up  in 
frames  around  you.  But  us  the  room 
is  usually  my  own  snuggery,  1  have 
resigned  it  without  any  alteration 
whutever." 

The  apartment,  for  which  Ids  lord- 
ship had  so  strongly  apologized,  stood 
in  very  pleasing  contrast  to  my  lute 
one  in  Kilrush»  The  soft  i^rsian 
carpet,  on  which  one* a  feet  sank  to 
the  very  ankles  ;  the  brightly  polished 
dogs,  upon  which  a  blasting  wood  fire 
burned,  The  well  upholstered  fauteuils 
which  seemed  to  inviie  sleep  without 
the  trouble  of  lying  down  for  it;  and 
last  of  all,  the  ample  and  luxurious 
bed  upon  whose  rich  purple  hangings 
the  ruddy  glare  of  the  ^re  threw  a 
mo?t  mellow  light,  were  all  a  pleasing 
exchantye  for  the  *^  gftmihtre*'  of  the 
**  Hotel  Heaiy." 

*'  Certes,  Harry  Lorref]uer,*'  said  I, 
as  I  threw  myself  upon  a  small  otto- 
man before  the  tire  in  ull  the  slippcretl 
ease,  and  ttbitudon  of  a  man  wlio  has 
changed  a  dress  coat  for  a  morning 
gown  ;  "  Certe.s  thf>u  are  destined  for 
great  things;  even  here,  where  fate  had 
seemed  '  to  do  its  worst*  to  thee,  a 
little  paradise  opens ;  and  what,  to 
ordinary  mortals  had  proved  Init  a 
*  fl'jit,  stale,  and  most  nn profitable* 
fpiarter,  presents  to  thee  ull  the  ac- 
cumulated delight  of  a  hospitable  man- 
sion, a  kind,  almost  friendly,  host, 
a  condescending  Madame  Mere,  and 
daughters  tool  ah  ye  Gods!  but  what 
is  this;"  and  here,  for  the  first  time, 
lifting  up  rny  eyes,  I  perceived  a  beau- 
tiful water-color  drawing  in  the  style 
of  "  Chalon/*  which  was  placed  above 
the  chimney-piece,  I  rose  at  once, 
and  taking  a  candle,  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine it  more  minutely.  It  was  a  por- 
trait of  Lady  Jaru\  a  fulldength,  too, 
and  wonderlully  like  ;  there  was  more 
complexion,  and  perhaps  more  embon* 
point  in  the  figure  than  her  present 
appearance  wnuld  justify  ;  but  if  any 
thing  was  gained  in  brilliancy  it  was 
eertaiidy  lost  in  point  of  expression  ; 
and  I  infinitely  [irefcrred  her  pale,  but 
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beautifully  fuir  counteauncc  to  the  rosy 
k  cht^ek  of  tiic  picture  ;  the  %ure  was 
'  faultless  ;  the  eaiue  eusy  grace,  the 
result  of  pL'rfect  tsytumetry  and  rcfim?* 
niciit  together,  which  only  rmc  In  a 
tliousLitid  of  cveu  liaiidauiiie  gida  poa- 
Bcss,  was  pourtrayed  to  the  life. 
The  more  I  looked,  the  more  I  folt 
charmed  with  it.  Never  bmd  I  seen 
anything  so  truly  chanicteristie  as  ihis 

sketch,  for  it  was  scarcely  more •* 

It  was  after  nearly  au  hour's  (juiet  con- 
templatioin  that  1  lieg^nu  to  reiiirniber 
the  lateness  of  the  ni<^ht  ;  an  hour,  in 
which  my  thonghla  had  rjtnbled  from 
Ihe  lovely  object  before  me,  to  wonder 
at  the'«iltiatioii  to  which  1  i'uiuxd  myself 
I  jdaced  ;  for  there  was  so  uiueh  of 
enjpre.*semeni**  in  the  manner  of 
\  every  member  of  the  family  towards 
me,  coo]jleJ  with  certaiii  mistakes  as  to 
Mxy  hdhits  and  aetjuaintunces,  us  Ictl 
me  perfectly  uimbte  to  urtravel  the 
mystery  which  so  evidently  surrounded 
*tne.  **  Perha])s,"  tliuught  I,  **  ^ir  Guy 
had  written  in  my  behalf  to  his  loidshiji. 
Oh,  he  would  never  do  any  tljiit^ 
half  eo  civil.  Well,  to  be  sure,  I  shall 
.  astonish  them  at  hcid  quarters  : 
they'll  oot  believe  ibis,  I  wonder  if 
Lady  Jane  saw  my  -Ham  let  f  for 
ihoy  landed  in  Cork  from  Bristol 
about  tijat  time.  Siic  is  indeed  u  most 
beantibil  girl,  I  wish  I  were  a  mar- 
quis, if  it  were  only  for  Atr  sake,  Well» 
iny  Lord  Callonby^you  may  be  a  very 
wise  man  iu  the  Hoyse  of  Lords  ;  but,  I 
would  just  ask,  is  it  exactly  prudent  to 
introduce  ill ti>  your  family  on  terms  of 
Buch  perfect  iiitimae^^  a  younf*,  fusci- 
natinif,  welUlookiui^  tLJluw^of  four-and- 
twenty,  albeit  only  a  stibaltero,  with 
two  such  daughters  as  you  have  ? 
Fcutclre !  One  ihin^  is  certain — / 
have  no  cause  for  com  [din  nt;  aud  so, 
good  night,  Lady  J  an  it'* — and  with 
these  words  I  fell  asleep,  to  dream  of 
the  deepest  blue  eyes,  and  the  most 
melting  tones  that  ever  reduced  a  poor 
ensign  in  a  marching  re;^dment  to  curse 
•Ids  fate,  that  he  could  not  call  the 
•Commander  of  the  Forces  \\\^  far  her. 

When  1  desceDtled  to  the  breakfast- 
room,  1  founti  the  whole  family  assem- 
bled in  a  gronp  arouml  Lord  Kilkce, 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  (listaut 
part  of  the  county,  where  he  liad  been 
cauvassing  the  electors  and  spouting 
patriotism  the  day  before.  He  was 
giving  am  account  of  his  progress  with 
much  spirit  and  humour  as  I  entered^ 
but,  on  aeeinur  me,  imiricdiately  came 
forward,  and  shook  haiuls  with  tnc  like 
an  old  aiMpiaintanec.  By  Lord  Cjd* 
louby  and  the  ladies  1  w  a^  welcomed  also 


with  much  courtesy  and  kindness,  uul 
some  slight  badinage  passed  upon  mv 
sleeping,  in  what  Lord  Kilkee  callcti 
the  **  Picture  Gallery,**  which,  for  ail 
I  knew  to  the  contrary,  contuineii  but 
one  fair  portrait.  I  am  nut  a  believer 
in  Mesmer;  but  certainly  there  must 
have  been  some  iufluenee  at  work — 
-^very  like  what  we  hear  of  **  m.«gnet- 
ism*'^ — for  before  the  breakfast  was 
concluded,  there  seemed  ut  ouce  to 
spring  up  a  perfect  undersianding  be- 
tween this  family  and  niyselt^  wittcli 
made  me  feel  \ab  nmch  chc^  moi^  ais  I 
had  ever  done  in  mv  life  ;  and  from 
tluit  hour  I  may  date  an  intiimiey 
which  every  succeeding  day  but  served 
to  increase. 

After  breakfast  Lord  Callonby  con- 
siyined  me  to  the  i^nidance  of  his  sou, 
and  we  sallied  forth  to  de4il  deslructiou 
amongst  the  pheasants,  with  which  the 
preserves  were  stocked  ;  and  here  I 
m^y  observe,  en  pauaui^  that  with  the 
siny:le  exce[»tioii  of  fox-huntiug,  wliich 
was  ever  a  jiassiun  with  nie,  I  never 
could  underataud  that  inveterate  pur- 
suit of  game  to  which  some  men  devote 
themselves — thus,  erou^e-shooting  and 
its  attendant  pleasures  I  of  stumpiug 
over  a  boggy  immntaiu  from  day-li^bt 
till  dark,  never  hud  much  attractioti  for 
me;  and,  as  to  the  delights  of  widgeon 
and  wild-duck  shooting,  when  [rur- 
chased  by  sitting  up  all  uigbt  in  n 
barrel,  with  your  eye  to  the  bung,  I'll 
none  of  it,— no,  no  I  give  me  slmuttag 
or  anijling  merely  as  a  tUvtriimnUot,  n 
pleasant  interlude  between  breakfast 
and  bineheon-tiuic,  when,  consigning 
your  Manton  to  a  comer,  and  the  game 
keeper  '*  to  the  dogs/"  yt>u  once  more 
humanize  your  costume  to  take  a  carilor 
with  the  daughters  uf  the  bouse  ;  or. 
if  the  day  look  louringly,  a  match  of 
billiards  with  the  men. 

1  h  ive  ever  Ibund  that  the  happiest 
portions  of  cxislenee  are  the  most  dif» 
fleuk  to  chronicle.  We  may — nay,  wc 
mast,  impart  our  miseries  and  annoy* 
anccs  to  our  m:»ny  ••  dear  friend*,* 
whoso  forte  is  sympalhy  or  consola- 
tion— and  all  men  are  eloiptent  on  tlic 
sidiject  of  their  woes  ;  not  so  with 
their  joys  :  some  luive  a  miscT-like 
pleasure  in  hording  theui  u|ii  fur  tbctr 
t)wn  private  graliiication  ;  others — ^and 
they  are  prudent — feel  that  the  narra- 
tive is!  scarcely  agreeable  even  to  thcif 
best  friends  ;  and  a  few,  of  whom  I 
confess  myself  one,  are  conieiit  tt»  h% 
happy  without  km»wing  why.  and  to 
have  pleasant  sonveiiirs,  witbuut  being 
aide  to  explain  them. 

Such  muit  be  my  apology  for  not 
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more  mmutely  entering  upon  an  ae- 
couTit  of  my  life  tit  CalTonby.  A  fort- 
night hatl  now  scon  nie  cnfouc^,  the 
daily  companion  of  tvio  beautiful  it^irls 
in  all  iheir  walks  and  rides,  thnmgh  a 
romtiiitic,  urifrpqucntcd  cinmtry,  seeing 
hut  little  of  the  other  members  of  the 
fumily;  the  gentlemen  being  entirely 
occupioii  by  iheir  election  taeiics,  and 
Lady  Callonby  being*  a  late  riser,  sel- 
dom appeurea  before  the  dinner  hour. 
There  was  not  a  cliff  upon  the  bold 
and  rocky  coast  we  did  not  eliinb,  not 
a  cave  upon  the  pebbly  beach  uu vi- 
sited ;  sometimes  my  fuir  conipanions 
would  bring  a  volume  of  Mcteslasio 
down  to  the  little  river  vhere  I  used 
to  angle  J  and  the  "gentle  crafi"  was 
often  abandoned  for  the  heart-thrilling 
'verses  of  that  deliglitl'ul  poet.  Yes, 
many  years  have  passed  over,  and 
these  scenes  are  etdl  as  fresh  in  my 
memory  as  though  they  had  been  of 
yestcruay.  In  ih^  memory,  I  say,  as 
for  thee 

«  Qui  tt  fl  te* 
Ti  wvrerai  dl  mc*" 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the 
house  became  full  of  com]>any»  from 
the  garret  to  the  cellar.  Conniry  ^en- 
Uemcn  and  their  wives  and  daughters 
came  pouring  in,  oo  every  sjieeies  of 
conveyance  known  since  the  flood ; 
fajnily  coaches,  which,  but  for  their 
yellow  panels,  might  have  been  mis- 
taken for  hearsesj  and  Uigh  barouches, 
the  **  entree**  to  which  was  accom- 
plished by  u  step-ladder,  followed  each 
other  in  what  appeared  a  never-end- 
ing succession ;  and  here  1  may  note 
an  instance  of  tlie  aiiomalaus  character 
of  Ihe  conveyances,  from  an  incident 
to  which  I  was  a  witness  at  the  time* 

Among  the  visitors  on  the  second 
day  came  a  maiden  lady  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ennistimon,  Miss 
Elizabeth  O^Dowd,  the  last  of  a  very 
old  and  highly  rcspeclab!e  family  in 
the  county,  and  wbot^e  extensive 
property,  thickly  studded  wi(h  frcc- 
nolders,  was  a  strong  reason  for  her 
being  paid  every  attention  in  Lord 
Callonby's  power  to  bestow.  Misa 
Betty  O'Dowd — for  so  was  she  gene- 
rally styled^ — was  the  very  personifi- 
cation of  an  old  maid  ;  stiff  as  a  ram- 
rod, and  so  rigid  in  observance  of  the 
proprieties  of  female  conduct,  that  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Clare  gentry — 
Diitna  was  a  hoyden  compared  to  her. 

Miss  Betty  lived,  as  1  have  said,  near 
£nni<timr>n,  and  the  road  from  thence 
to  Callonby  at  the  time  I  speak  of — 
it  was  before  Mr*  Nimmo^ — m^  as  like 


the  betl  of  a  mountain  torrent  as  a  re- 
spectable higliway  ;  tliere  were  holea 
that  would  have  nmde  a  grave  for  any 
maiden  lady  within  fifty  miles ;  and 
rocks  thickly  scattered  enough,  to  prove 
fatal  to  the  strongest  whei'ls  that  ever 
issued  from  "*  Huttcm's."  Miss  0*Dowd 
knew  this  well ;  she  hud  upon  one  oc- 
casion been  upset  in  travelling  it — and 
a  sUite'Coloured  silk  dress  bore  the  dye 
of  every  species  of  mud  and  mire  to  be 
found  there,  for  many  a  year  after,  to 
remind  her  of  the  ml-^fortuue,  atpt  keep 
open  ih e  wo u n d  of  her  so rro w.  When, 
therefore,  the  invitation  for  Callonby 
arrived,  a  grave  council  of  war  was  sum- 
moned, to  deliberate  upon  the  mode  of 
transit,  for  the  honor  coo  Id  not  be  de- 
clined, " coute  qui  coutc"  The  chariot 
was  out  of  the  question  ;  Nicholas  de- 
clared it  would  never  reach  the  "  Mo- 
ra wn  Beg,"  as  the  fir?it  precipice  was 
called  ;  the  inside  ear  was  long  since 
pronoimced  untit  for  hazardous  enter- 
prise ;  and  the  only  resource  left,  was 
what  is  called  in  Hibernian  parlance* 
a  "  low- backed  ear,"  that  is,  a  car  with- 
out any  back  wlmtcver  ;  it  being  nei- 
ther aiore  nor  less  than  tlie  couimon 
agricultural  conveyance  i»f  »he  country, 
upon  which,  a  leather  bod  being  laid, 
the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  are 
penernlly  conveyed  to  fairs,  wakes,  and 
etations,  &c.  Putting  her  dignity,  if 
not  in  her  pocket,  at  least  wherever  it 
could  be  most  easily  accommodated. 
Miss  O'Dowd  placed  her  fidr  self.  In  id  I 
the  plenitude  of  her  charms  and  the 
grnndeur  of  a  **  bran  new  green  silk," 
a  »*  little  off  the  grass,  and  on  the 
bottle,**  (I  love  to  be  particular,)  upon 
this  bumble  volture,  and  set  out  on 
her  way.  If  not  *' rejoicing,"  at  least 
consoled  by  Nicholas,  that  "it*id  be 
btack  dark  when  they  reached  the 
house,  and  the  devil  a  one  Id  be  the 
wiser  than  if  she  came  In  a  coach  and 
four."  Nicholas  was  right  ;  it  was  per- 
fectly darken  their  arrival  at  Callonby, 
and  Miss  0*Dowd  havinsr  dis^mountcd, 
and  shook  her  plumage,  a  little  crumpled 
by  her  half-recumbent  position  for 
eight  miles,  appeared  in  the  drawing- 
room,  to  receive  the  most  courteous 
attentions  from  Lady  Callouby.  and 
from  his  Lordship  the  most  flattering 
speeches  for  her  kindness  in  risking 
herself  and  bringing  her  horses  on  such 
a  dreadful  road,  and  assured  her  of  bis 
getting  a  presentment  the  very  next 
assizes  to  repair  it;  "for  wc  intind, 
Miss  O'Dowd,'  said  he,  **  to  be  most 
troublesome  neighbours  to  you  in  fu- 
ture/* 
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The  evening'  passed  oflf  most  hup^ 
pily.  Miss  O'Dowd  was  delighted 
with  her  host5,  whose  character  she  re- 
solved to  maintain  tu  spile  i>f'  their  re* 
nutation  for  pride  and  haughtiness. 
Lady  Jane  sang  an  Iri?h  melody  for 
her,  Lady  Gallon  by  gave  her  slips  of 
a  rose  geranium  she  got  from  the  Prin' 
cess  Augusta,  and  Lord  Rilkee  won  her 
heart  l>y  the  performafice  of  that  most 
graceful  ntcp  yclept*'  cover  the  buckle" 
in  an  Irish  jig.  But,  alas !  how  ahort- 
Hve4  i^  humiin  hti^,  lor  while  this  es- 
thiiablc  lady  revelled  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  hour,  ihe  sword  of  Da- 
mocles hung  suspended  above  her 
head  ;  in  pktin  English,  she  hiid»  on  ar- 
riving at  Callonby,  to  prevent  any  un- 
necessary scruihiv  into  the  nature  of 
her  conveyance,  ordered  Nicholas  to 
be  at  the  door  punctually  at  eleven  ; 
and  then  to  take  au  opporttinity  of 
quietly  slipping  open  the  drawing-room 
door,  and  giving  her  an  inlinxiition  of  it, 
that  she  could  take  her  leave  at 
oDce. 

Nicholas  was  up  to  time,  and  hav- 
ing disposed  the  conveyauce  under  the 
shadow  of  tlic  porch,  made  his  way  to 
the  door  of  the  drawing-room  unseen 
and  unobserved.  He  opened  it  gently 
and  noiselessly,  merely  sufficient  to  take 
a  survey  of  the  apartm<'jjt|  in  which, 
from  tiic  glare  of  the  lights,  and  the 
busy  hum  of  voices,  he  was  so  bewil- 
dered that  it  was  some  minutes  before 
he  recognized  his  mistress.  At  last  he 
perceived  her  ;  she  was  seated  at  a 
card  table,  playing  whist  with  Lord 
Gallon  by  for  her  partner.  Who  the 
other  players  were,  ho  knew^  noL^ — 
A  proud  man  was  Nicholas,  us  he  saw 
his  raiatresstbus  placed,  actually  sitting, 
as  he  afterwards  expressed  it,  "  forenint 
the  Lord,"  but  his  thoughts  were  bint 
upon  other  matters,  and  it  w^as  no  time 
la  indulge  his  vauntings. 

He  strove  for  some  time  patiently, 
to  catch  her  eye,  for  she  was  so  situ- 
ated ai  to  permit  of  this,  but  without 
Buecess,  He  then  made  a  slight  at- 
tempt to  attract  her  attention  by  beck- 
oning with  liis  finger  ;  all  in  vain.  "  Oh 
murther,"  said  lie,  "  wliat'a  this  lor?  Ill 
have  to  spake  afther  all." 

"  Four  bv  honours,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship, "anti  the  odd  trick.  Another 
double  I  believe,  Miss  O'Dowd." 

Miss  O'Dowd  nodded  a  graceful 
assent,  while  a  sharp- looking  old  dow- 
ager at  the  side  of  the  table  called  out, 
••  a  rubber  of  four  only,  my  hmd  ;"  and 
now  legan  an   explanation    fiom  the 


whole  party  at  once.     Nicholas  saw 

this  was  bis  time,  and  thought  that  id 
the  melee,  his  litnt  might  reach  his  mis- 
tress unobserved  by  the  remainder  of 
the  company.  He  accordingly  pro- 
truded his  head  into  the  rnoin,  and 
plai?ing  his  finger  upim  the  side  of  his 
nose,  and  shutting  one  eye  knowingly. 
with  an  air  of  great  secrecy,  whispered 
out,  **  Miss  Betty — Miss  Betty,  ala- 
nah  r*  For  some  minutes  the  hum  of 
the  voices  drowned  his  admoDitiuns— 
but  as,  by  degree?,  waxing  warmer  in 
the  cause,  he  called  out  more  loudly,^ — 
every  eye  was  turned  to  the  s-pot  from 
whence  these  extraordinary  sounds  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  certainly  the  appeamnce 
of  Nicholas  at  the  moment  was  well 
calculated  to  astonish  the  **  elegant"  of  ^ 
drawing-room.  With  his  one  eye  fiicd 
eagerly  in  the  direction  of  his  mistresf, 
his  red  scratch  wig  pushed  back  off  his 
forehead,  in  the  eafftrnesa  of  his  en- 
deavour to  he  heard  I  there  he  stood, 
perfectly  unmindful  of  all  around,  save 
MUs  0*Dovid  herself.  It  may  well  be 
bf-lievcd,  that  such  an  apparition  couM 
not  he  witnessed  with  gravity,  and,  ac^ 
cordingly  a  general  titter  ran  through 
the  room,  the  whist  party  still  con- 
tending about  odd  tricks  and  honoun^ 
being  the  only  persons  insensible  to  the 
mirth  around  them — "  Miss  Betty, 
arrah,  Mis^  Betty,"  said  Nicholas  with 
a  sigh  that  converted  the  subdued 
laughter  of  the  guests  into  a  peffect 
burst  of  mirth, 

"  Eh,**  said  his  Lordship,  turning 
round  ;  **  what  is  this  ?  we  are  losing 
something  excellent,  1  fear.** 

At  this  moment,  he  caught  a  gltmpac 
of  Nicholas,  and,  throwing  himself  back 
in  hi*;  chair,  laughed  ira moderately.  It 
was  now  Miss  Bettv'b  turn  ;  she  w*iis 
about  to  rise  from  tne  table,  when  the 
well-known  accents  of  Nicholas  fell 
upon  her  ear.  She  fell  back  in  her 
seat — there  he  was  ;  the  messenger  of 
tlie  foul  fiend  himself  would  have  been 
more  welcome  at  that  moment  Her 
blood  rushed  to  her  face  and  temples  ; 
her  bauds  tingled  ;  she  closed  her  eyes 
and  when  she  opened  them, there  sti:>od 
the  accursed  Nicholas  glowering  at  her 
still. 

"  Man — man  I"  said  she  at  length  : 
**  v^  hat  do  you  mean,  w  hat  do  yoo  want 
here?" 

Poor  Nicholas,  little  guessing  thst 
the  question  was  hitended  to  throw  a 
doubt  upon  her  acquaintance  with  him, 
and  conceiving  tliat  the  hour  for  the 
an n ounce 01  en t  had  come»  hesitated  far 
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instant  how  he  should  deftignate  the 
veyance  ;  it  was  not  a  coach»  nor 
buggy,   nor   a  jauutiug   car ;   what 
should  he  eay  ? 

**  Mis*  Betty,  the— the^the—/*  and 
here  he  looked    indescribably   droll ; 


"the    thiDgp    you    knoWf    h    at    the 
door,'* 

All  his  Lordship's  politeness  \ras  too 
little  for  the  oecasion,  and  Miss 
0'Dowd*a  tenantry  were  lost  to  tlie  Cal- 
lonliy  interest  for  ever. 


Chap,  IV. — Perplexities. 
**  A  very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands.*'-^  TA«  Rivals. 


**  The  carriage  is  at  the  door,  ray 
Lord»'*  sjiid  a  servant,  entering  the 
luncheon-room  where  we  were  all  as- 
sembled, 

•*  Now  l!ien,  Mr.  Lorrequcr/*  said 
Lord  Callonby,  "allons,  tuke  another 
glass  of  wine,  and  let  us  away.  I  cje- 
j>ect  you  to  make  a  most  brilliant 
speech,  remember !'' 

His  Lordship  here  alluded  to  our  in- 
tention of  visiting  a  remote  barony, 
where  a  meeting  of  t  lie  freeholders  was 
that  d;iy  to  be  held,  and  at  which  I 
was  pU'dged  ibr  a  "  neat  and  appropri- 
ate" oration  in  abuse  of  the  com  laws 
and  the  holy  alliance. 

**  I  beg  pardon,  my  Lord,''  suid  her 
Ladyj^hip  in  a  most  languishing  tone  ; 
"  but  Mr.  Lorrefjuer  is  pre-engaged  ; 
he  has  for  the  last  week  been  promis- 
ing and  deferrins^  his  visit  tu  the  new 
conservatory  witlj  mc  ;  where  be  ia  to 
find  out  four  or  five  of  the  Swiss 
shrubs  that  Cullins  cannot  make  out — 
and  which  I  am  dying  to  know  all 
about.'* 

"Mr.  Lorrequer  is  a  false  man 
then,  said  Lady  Catherine,  **  for  he 
said  at  break  fust,  that  we  should  devote 
this  afternoon  to  the  chalk  caves,  as  the 
tide  will  be  so  far  out,  we  can  sec  them 
all  perfectly." 

**  And  I,"  said  Lord  Kilkee,  **  must 
put  in  my  plea,  that  the  aforesaid  Mr. 
Lorrequer  is  booked  for  a  couraliig 
match — *  Mouche  versus  Jessie.'— 
Guilty  or  not  guilty  ?'* 

Laily  Jane  alone  of  all  said  not  a 
wont 

"  Guilty  on  every  count  of  the  in- 
dictment," said  I ;  "  1  throw  myself  ou 
the  mercv  of  the  court," 

**  Li't  fiis  sentence  then  bo  banish- 
ment,'* said  Lady  Catherine  with  af- 
fected anger,  "and  let  him  go  with 
Papa.*' 

**  I  rather  think,**  said  Lord  Kilkee, 
«  the  better  plan  is  to  let  him  visit  the 
conservatory,  for  Vd  wager  a  fifty  he 


finds  it  more  difficult  to  invent  botany, 
than  canvass  freeholders  ;  eh  ?" 

*•  I  am  sure,"  said  Lady  Jane,  for  the 
first  lime  breaking  silence,  **  that 
Mamma  is  infinitely  flattered  by  the 
proposahhat  Mr.  Lorrecjuer's company 
IS  conferred  upon  her  for  his  sins," 

•*  1  am  not  to  be  affronted,  nor 
quizzed  out  of  my  chaperon  -,  here,  Mr. 
Lorretiuer^**  suit!  Lady  Cailonby  ris- 
ings, "get  Smith's  book  there,  and  let 
me  have  your  arm  ;  and  now,  young 
ladies,  come  along,  and  learn  some- 
thing if  you  can.'* 

*•  An  admirable  proviso,**  said  Lord 
Kilkee,  luiighing ;  "if  his  botany  be 
only  as  authentic  as  the  au  ographs  he 
gave  Mrs.  MacDermot,  and  all  of 
which  he  wrote  himself,  in  mydressing- 
roo[n  ill  half  an  hour.  Nupoleon  was 
the  only  difficult  one  in  the  nyrnber." 

Most  fortanatcly  this  unfair  disclo- 
Bure  did  not  reach  her  Ladyship's 
ears,  as  she  was  busily  engaged  putting 
on  her  bonnet,  und  t  was  yet  nnussailed 
ill  rt-putation  lo  her. 

"  Good  by,  then,"  said  Lord  Cai- 
lonby ;  **  we  meet  at  seven  ;**  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  little  party  were  scat- 
tered to  their  several  destinations. 

"  How  very  hot  you  have  this  place, 
Coliins,"  said  Lady  Cailonby  as  we 
entered  the  conservatory. 

"  Only  seventy-five,  my  Lady,  and 
the  Magnolias  require  heat." 

I  here  dropped  a  little  behind,  as  if 
to  examine  a  plant,  and  in  a  half-whis- 
per said  to  Lady  Jane — 

*'  How  came  rt  that  you  alone.  Lady 
Jane,  should  forget  I  had  made  another 
appointment  ?  I  thought  you  wished 
to  make  a  sketch  of  Craigmoran  Abbey, 
did  you  forget  that  we  were  to  ride 
tliere  to-day  ?" 

Before  she  could  reply.  Lady  Cai- 
lonby called  out — "  Oh,  here  it  is,  Mr, 
Lorrequer.  Is  this  a  heath  ?  that  is  the 
question.** 

Here    her    Ladyship   pointed  to  a 
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little  icrubby  thing-,  that  looketl  very 
like  a  birch  rod.  I  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine it  most  minutely,  whib)  Collins 
waited  with  all  the  intense  anxiety  of 
a  man  whose  character  de|icnded  oa 
the  0ciitence» 

"  Collins  will  have  ita  jungerraania/' 
said  she. 

**  And  Collina  is  right/*  said  I,  not 
trusting  myself  with  the  pronunciation 
of  the  awful  word  her  Ladyship  ut- 
tered. 

Collina  looked  ridiculously  hiipp}'. 

**  Now  that  13  so  dflig'hitul,"  Baid 
Lady  Cidltjiiby,  as  she  stooped  to  look 
for  anuther  puzzli?. 

'*  Wh^t  a  \>  retch  it  is,'*  said  Lady 
•Catherine,  covering  her  face  with  a 
handkerchief, 

"  What  a  beftutifd  little  flower," 
said  Lady  Jane*  lifting  np  the  bell  of  a 
**  lobeha  ^plendeus," 

"You  know  of  course,"  savil  !, 
**what  tliey  call  that  Jiower  in  France, 
L*amour  tendre.'* 

"Indeed!" 

*'  True,  I  assure  you  ;  may  1  present 
you  with  this  sprii^  of  it/*  cuttiuj^  c^ff  a 
small  twig,  and  presenting"  it  at  the 
'same  instant  uuseen  by  the  others. 

She  hesitated  for  an  instant,  und  then 

extending   her    fuir    and    tuner    hand 

took  it.     1  dared  not  look  at  lier  as  she 

Id  id  so,  but  a  proud  swelling  triumph  at 

Biy  heart  nearly  choked  me. 

"  Now  Collins,"  said  Lady  Call  on  by, 
**  I  ca'nnot  find  the  Alpen  tree  1  brought 
from  the  Griindcnwald/* 

Collins  hurried  lorward  to  her 
Ladyship's  side. 

Lady  Catherine  was  also  called  to 
assist  in  the  search. 

I  was  alone  wiih  Lady  Jane.  . 

••  Now  or  never/'  thong-ht  I  ;  I  hc- 
silaied — I  stammered — my  voice  fal- 
tered. She  saw^  niy  a::itntion  :  she 
|>artiripatcd  in,  and  increased  it.  At 
list  I  summoned  yp  courage  to  touch 
her  hand  ;  she  gently  withdrew  it — but 
6o  gently,  it  was  not  a  repulse, 

"  If  Lady  Jane/*  said  L  at  length* 
[  ^»  if  the  devoted " 

"  Holloa,  there/'  said  a  deep  voice 
[-iKithout;  "is  Mr.  Lorreqner  there V*' 

It  was  Lord  Kilkee,  returneil  from 
bis  coursing  match.  None  Imt  he  who 
has  felt  such  an  interru|)tiun,  can  feel 
.'for  uie.  I  fhame  to  say  thut  his  bio- 
|»lherliood  to  her,  for  whi»ni  1  uiiold  have 
I  perilled  my  life,  restrdined  me  not  from 
sauiethinir  very  like  a  hearty  commen- 
dation of  him  to  the  powers  that 
burn  ■ 

'*  Down  dogs,  there— down/*   con* 


tinued  he,  and  in  a  moment  after  en- 
tered  the    conservatory    flushed   ai 
heated  with  the  chace. 

•*  Mouche  is  the  winner — two  lo 
one — and  so.  Master  Shallow,  I  owe 
you  a  thousand  pounds." 

Would  to  heaven  that  I  had  lost  the 
wager,  had  it  onlv  taken  a  little  longer 
to  decide  it !  I  of  course  appeared 
overjoyed  at  my  dog's  success,  and 
listened  with  great  pretence  of  interest 
to  the  narrative  of  the  "  run,"  the  more 
so,  because  that  though  perhapi  more 
my  friend  than  the  older  members  of 
the  family,  Lord  Kilkee  evidently  Uked 
less  than  them^  my  growing  intimacy 
with  hi$  slitter ;  and  I  was  anxious  to 
blind  liim  on  I  he  |>resent  occasion, 
v*hen,  but  for  his  recent  excitement, 
very  little  penetration  would  have  en- 
abled him  to  detect  that  something  un- 
usual had  taken  place. 

It  was  now  so  nearly  dark,  that  her 
liidyship*s  further  search  for  the  alpine 
treasure  became  impossible^  and  so  ire 
turned  our  steps  back  towards  the 
house. 

*'  Any  letters  ?**  said  her  hidyship 
to  a  servant,  as  she  crossed  the  hall, 

"  Oidy  one,  my  Jady— for  Mr.  Lor- 
reqaer,  I  believe." 

*•  For  me !*'  thought  I ;  "how is  this?" 
My  letters  bad  been  hitherto  always 
left  in  Kilrush.  Why  was  this  for* 
warded  here?  I  hurried  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  1  found  a  duuhh; 
letter  awaiting  me.  The  w  riling  was 
Curzon's,  and  contained  the  w  ords  *•  to 
be  forwarded  at  once**  on  the  direction. 
I  opened  and  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Dear  Lohrequer, — Haveyou  any 
n^coHection,  among  your  numerous *ci* 
C!jp:idei'  at  Cork,  of  having  gricvouslv 
insulted  a  certain  Mr.  Giles  Beamishtin 
thought,  word,  or  deed  ?  If  you  have, 
I  say,  let  me  know  with  all  convenient 
despatch,  whether  the  offence  be  oue 
admitting  of  npology — for  if  not,  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul — a  more 
wrothy  gentleman  than  the  afor^aaid, 
it  has  rarely  been  my  evil  fortune  to 
foregather  with.  He  called  here  yester- 
day to  in«|uire  your  address,  and  at  ray 
suggestion  wrote  a  note,  which  I  now 
encTose.  I  write  in  great  haste,  und 
am  ever  yours  faithfully, 

"  C.  CtRXOX. 

"  N.B,— I  have  not  seen  hts  %w\i\ 
so  explain  all  and  fivvty  thing/' 

The  inclosed  letter  ran  thus  ; 

"  Sm, —  It  can  scarcely  hare  escaped 
your  memory,  though  now  yearly  two 
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months  since,  that  at  the  Mayor's 
tie  June  in  Cork,  you  were  pleased  to 
make  merry  at  my  expense,  and  expose 
me  and  my  fumiiy  for  your  amusemenL 
Thi«  is  to  demuiid  mi  imojctliate  apo- 
lofry,  or  that  sati^faclion  whieLv  as  an 
officer,  you  will  not  refuse,  your 
most  obedient  servant* 

•*  Giles  Beamish. 

"  SwMurne't  Bold" 

*'  Giles  Beamish  t  Giles  Beamish  !*' 
said  I,  rcpeatingr  the  name  in  every 
vnricly  of  eriiphusi^,  hopiii^j:  to  obtuin 
Rome  el  lie  to  the  writtT,  Had  1  been 
uppoiiited  the  umpire  between  Dr. 
Wall  and  his  reviewers,  in  the  late 
4?ontroversy  abotit  **  plitmelic  gigns/'  I 
could  have  not  been  more  completely 
fiuzzted  than  by  the  eonteiits  of  this 
note.  "  Make  merry  at  hia  expense  T 
a  great  offence  truly — I  suppose  I 
have  laughed  at  better  men  than  ever 
he  was  ;  anil  I  can  only  Siiy  of  such 
innocent  afnusemeni,  as  Fal staff  did  of 
«ack  and  so^^ar,  if  sijeh  be  a  sin,  **  then 
heaven  help  the  wicked."  But  I  wish 
I  knew  who  he  is,  or  whiit  he  alludes 
tOp  provided  he  19  not  mad,  which  I 
begin  to  think  not  iui probable.  By  tlie 
by,  ray  Lord,  do  you  know  any  such 
person  in  ihe  south  as  a  Mr.  BeiiLniisb, 
Giles  Beamish  V" 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Lord  Callunby, 
looking  up  from  his  newspaper,  **thi'ie 
are  f^everal  of  the  name  of  the  highest 
re*[ieetabiriry.  One  is  an  iildermau  of 
Cork^ — a  very  rich  man,  too — but  1 
don*t  remember  his  christian  nume.'' 

*'  An  alderman,  did  you  say  Y' 

"  Yes,  Alderman  Beamish  is  very 
well  knowiu  1  have  seen  him  frc- 
<piently — a  short,  florid,  little  man," 

**  Oil,  it  must  be  him,"  said  I,  mns- 
ing"Iy,  **  it  must  have  been  this  worthy 
9ldt'rm.iu,  frnrn  whose  worshipful  person 
I  tore  the  robe  of  office  on  the  night  of 
the  fete.  But  what  dors  \\f  mean  hy 
my  *  exposing-  him  and  hia  family?' 
Why,  zounds,  his  wife  and  children 
were  not  with  him  on  the  pavement. 
Oil,  I  see  it :  it  is  the  mansion-honse 
^hoot  of  eloquence ;  did  not  Sir 
Wlllium  Curtis  apologise  for  not  ap- 
pearing at  court,  from  having  loi^t  an 
tfye,  which  be  designated  as  an  awful 
*  domestic  calamity/ 

It  being  now  seiilcd  to  my  satl^jfac- 
tion  ihtU  Mr.  Beamish  and  the  great 
tmcloakcd  were  '*  coiiveriible  icnns/* 
I  set  about  mdking  the  amende  in  the 
most  handsome  manner  possible.  I 
wrote  to  the  aldciman  a  mo«t  puciKc 
epbtlc,  rcgretiing  that  my  de|mrture 
(roia  Cork  deprived  me  of  maktug  re- 


paration before,  and  ex  pressing  a  moat 
anxious  hope  that  *'  he  caught  no  cold,'* 
and  a  tcrvciit  wish  that  *•  he  would  live 
mam  years  to  grace  and  ornament  the 
dignity  of  which  his  becoming  costume 
was  the  emblem.**  This  ]  enclosed  in 
a  note  to  Curzon,  telling  him  how  the 
matter  occurred,  and  requesting  that 
he  would  send  it  by  ids  servant,  to- 
gether with  tlie  scarlet  vestments 
which  he  would  find  in  my  dressing- 
room.  Having  folded  and  sealed  this 
despatch,  I  turned  to  give  Lord  Gal- 
lon by  an  account  of  the  business,  and 
showed  him  Beamish';*  note,  at  which 
he  was  greatly  am  used  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  furnished  food  for  mirrh  for  the 
whole  party  during  the  evening.  The 
next  morning  I  set  out  with  Lord  C al- 
io nby  on  the  long  threatened  canvass- 
ing exnedition^with  the  delaib  of 
which  I  need  not  burden  my  "  t'on- 
fessions."  SuHice  it  to  say,  that  when 
Lord  Kilkec  was  advocating  Toryism 
in  the  west,  L  his  accredited  amljassa- 
dor,  was  devoting  to  the  infernal  gods 
the  prelacy,  the  peerage,  and  tlie  pen- 
sion list— a  mode  of  canvass  well 
worthy  of  imitation  in  these  trouble- 
some times  ;  for,  not  to  speak  of  the 
great  prospect  of  socccss  from  huving 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
the  principal  can  always  divest  himself 
of  any  unpleasant  consequences  as 
regards  inconsistency,  by  throwing  the 
blame  on  hia  friend,  "  who  went  too 
far,"  a«  the  appropriate  phrase  is. 

Nothing  could  be  more  successful 
than  our  mission.  Lord  Calhmhy 
was  delighted  beyond  bounds  with  the 
prospect,  and  so  completely  carried 
away  by  high  sjiirlts,  and  an  perfectly- 
assured  that  much  of  it  wiis  owing  to 
my  exertions,  tliat  on  the  sccoml 
mornifig  of  our  tnur — for  we  proceeded 
tlirL>Uiih  llie  county  for  three  days^ — 
he  came  laughing  into  my  drcsfiing- 
room,  svith  a  newspaper  in  his  liand, 

*•  Here,  Lorreqm  r,*'  eaid  he,  **  herti** 
news  for  you.  You  certainly  must 
read  this,"  and  he  handetl  me  a  copy 
of  the  •*  Clare  Herald,"  with  un  ac- 
count of  our  meeting  the  evcnhijj  be- 
fore. 

After  glancing  my  eye  rapidly  over 
the  u^ual  routine  in  sueh  eases,  Humph, 
ha — nearly  t20(}  people  —  most  re- 
spi'ctalde  iliruiers — rouju  appropriately 
dceoratud— **  Callonby  Arms'* — **  after 
the  usual  h>yid  toasts,  the  ehairmait 
rose-^— *'  Well,  no  matter.  Ah!  here 
it  is :  .**  Mr.  Lorre<|uer  here  addressed 
the  meeiing,  with  a  flow  of  elocjuence 
it  has  been  raicly,  if  ever,  our  privilege 
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to  have  witnessetl  the  ec|ual  of*  He 
bc^n  by — "  luniinli — 

**  Ab,"  li^Jiiil  bis  lordship,  Impatiently, 
"vou  will  never  find  it  out — look  here. 

*  Mr.  Lorre(.jtier»  wboru  we  have  men* 
iiont^d  ftis  having-  made  the  highly  ex- 
citing? speech,  to  be  found  iu  our  first 
pa^'e,  is,  we  understand,  the  son  of  Sir 
Guy  Lorrequer  of  Ellon»  in  Shrop- 
shire— one  of  the  wcakbiest  baronets 
in  Eufcland,  If  rumour  speak  truly, 
ill  ere  is  a  very  near  prospect  of  an 
allianee  between  this  talented  and  pro- 

.  luising  young  gentleman,  and  the  beau- 
lliiy  and  3ecom|>Ushed  daug-hier  of  a 
leertaiTi  noble  £ar)^  with  whom  he  has 
been  fur  sometime  domesticated.'  Eb, 
what  think  you  ?  son  of  Sir  Guy  Lor- 
requer- I  always  ihoug-ht  ray  old 
frieod   a  bachehjr»    but    you    see  the 

*  Clare  Herald'  knows  better.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  last  piece  of  Intel Itg-euce, 
it  Id  very  good — is  it  not  ?'* 

"  Capital,  indeed,"  said  !»  trying  to 
laugh,  and  at  the  same  time  blushing 
CfmfoundedlVi  aud  looking  as  ridicu- 
lously as  need  be. 

It  now  struck  me  forcibly  that  there 
ivas  something  extremely  odd  in  his 
LordshJ|/t>  mention  of  this  paragraph^ 
partieularl}'  when  coupled  with  his  and 
Lady  CalIonbv*s  manner  to  me  for  the 
last  two  montns.  They  knew  enoagh 
of  my  family,  evidently,  to  be  aware  of 
my  station  and  prospects — or  rather 
roy  want  of  both — ^and  yet  in  the  fticc 
oi  this  they  not  on!y  encfiuraged  me  to 
prolong  a  most  delightful  visit,  but  by 
B  thousand  daily  and  dangerous  op- 
portunitieSt  abBolutely  threw  mc  in  the 
vay  of  one  of  the  loveliest  of  her  seic, 
seemingly  without  fear  on  their  parts. 
*•  Kh  hlcn^'  thought  I,  with  m-^^  old 
philosophy,  **  Tiiue,  that  *  pregnant 
old  geutli^man/  will  disclose  all,  and  so 
iaizzez  aik^" 

My  reveries  on  my  good  and  evil 
fortune  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  a 
letter  which  reached  me  that  evening, 
'  having  been  forwarded  from  Callonby 
I  by  a  special  messenger,     "  What  f  an- 
other epistle  from  Curzon,"  said  I,  as 
my  eye  caught  the  address,  and  won- 
dered   not   a   little  what   so    pressing 
emergency  had  called  forth  the  words 
on  the  cover — '*  to  be   forwarded  with 
haste/'     I  eagerly  broke  the  seal  and 
I  read  the  following  : 

**  My  Dear  Harrv» — I  received 
I  yours    on   the   11  th,  and  immediately 

despntched  your  note  iind  the  raiment 
'to  Mr.  Bciiiuialk  He  was  from  home  at 

the  time,  but  at  eight  o'clock  I  was  sent 


for  from  the  mess  to  see  two  gentlemea 
on  most  pressing  business.  I  hurried 
to  niy  quarters,  and  there  found  the 
atbresald  Mr.  B«  aceompnnied  by  i 
friend,  whom  he  introduced  as  Dr.  de 
Courcy  Finucane,  of  the  North  Cork 
Militia — as  vrarlike  looking  a  gentle* 
man,  of  his  inches,  some  five  feet  three, 
as  you  wonid  wish  to  see.  The  mo- 
ment I  appeared,  both  rose,  and  cum> 
menced  a  narrative,  for  such  I  judge 
it  to  be,  but  so  energetically  and  to 
completely  together,  that  I  could  only 
bow  politely,  and  at  last  request  that 
one,  or  the  other,  would  inform  me  of 
the  object  of  their  visit.  Here  began 
the  tug  of  war,  the  Dr.  saying,  *  Arnih, 
now  Giles'^ — Mr,  Beamish  interrupting 
by  '  Whisht,  I  tell  ye — how,  can't  you 
let  me?  Ye  see,  Mr.  Curzoin' — for  so 
they  both  agreed  to  designate  me, 
At  last,  completely  worn  out,  I 
said, '  Perhaps  you  have  not  received 
my  friend*s  note  'f*  At  thi*  Mr,  Be»> 
nnsh  reddened  to  the  eyes,  and  with 
tiie  greatest  yolubility  poured  forth  u 
flood  of  indignant  eloquence,  that  1 
thought  it  necessary  to  check ;  but 
in  this  1  failed,  for  afler  informing 
me  prttty  clearly  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  your  story  of  the  alderman  nor  )m 
cloak,  added,  that  he  firmly  belieTed 
your  pretended  reparation  was  only  a 
renewed  insult  and  that — But  io  a 
word,  he  used  such  language,  that  I 
was  compelled  to  take  him  short ;  and 
the  fnmle  is,  that  I  agreed  you  should 
meet  him,  though  still  ignorant  of  what 
he  calls  the  *  original  offence.* — Bat 
heaven  knows,  his  conduct  here  last 
last  night  demands  a  reprimand,  and  I 
hope  you  may  give  it ;  and  if  you 
shoot  him,  we  may  worm  out  the 
secret  from  his  executors.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  politeness  of  the 
parties  on  my  consenting  to  this  ar- 
rangement. Dr.  Finucane  proposed 
Carrigaholt,  as  the  rendezvous,  about 
12  miles,  I  believe,  from  KilrufK  and 
Tuesday  evening  at  six  as  the  time, 
which  will  be  the  very  earliest  moment 
we  can  arrive  there.  So,  pray,  be  up 
to  time,  and  believe  me  yours, 

•*  a  CURSOBS.'* 

Saiurdaff  Evening. 

It  was  late  on  Monday  eveniog 
when  this  letter  reached  me,  and  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  I  waf  then 
about  40  Irish  miles  from  the  pbee 
mentioned  by  Curzon,  and  after  briefly 
acouainting  Lord  Callonhy  that  I  «i> 
called  oil'  by  duty,  I  hurried  to  my 
room  to  ]>ack  my  clothea,  and  again 
read  over  this  c&traordiuary  epistle. 
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I  confeBS  it  itiil  appear  sonieihiti^ 
droll,  bow  caaip!ftfly  Cuizon  seemed 
to  imbibe  thp  passion  for  tij^hting^  frnin 
these  **bluod'thir?ij  Irishmen.'*  Fur 
by  his  own  showing  he  \va3  utterly 
ignorant  of  luy  ever  havki*r  ollciidrd 
this  Mr,  Beamish,  of  uhum  i  recoU 
tected  notiiing  whatever.  Yet  when 
the  geoUemaij  waxes  wrothy^  rather 
thtifi  inconvenience  him,  or  perhaps 
anxiouB  to  get  back  ta  the  !iie*s»  he 
coolly  says,  "  oh,  my  friend  shull  meet 
you***  and  then  hi^  pleasant  jest  **  Bnd 
uat  the  rau^e  of  quarrel  Iroiu  his  ex- 
ecutora  r 

TtuW^  thougfht  1,  there  U  no  e^iua- 
Dimtty  like  his  who  nciis  as  yoyr  second 
tu  a  Jmrh  The  gi^nilemnnlike  urbanity 
H'ilti  which  Ite  wails  on  the  opp^j^ite 
friifiid — the  coneiliutin^  tone  with 
which  he  [irotfers  iinplucdbic  enmity — 


the  killing  kind nesft  with  which  he  re- 
luses  all  accommodation — ilie  Tull*"y- 
raud  air  of  his  shoU  iiuter*»  dated  from 
the  "  Travel  lor^*'  or  "  Brookes."  vvirh 
the  words  3  oViork  or  .>  aV'lock  on 
I  lie  cover,  all  indicative  of  tlic  friendly 
precipitancy  of  ihe  iiep^ociation.  Then 
when  all  is  settled,  the  sociil  style 
with  which  he  wiks  you  to  take  a 
'*  eutlef '  ^nUi  him  at  the  "  Clarendon/* 
noi  to  go  honic^areonlyto  beetjUulled 
by  the  lulminible  luct  on  the  ground — 
the  studiously  elegant  salute  to  the 
adverse  party,  half  a  Im  Napolconp  and 
bidTBcau  Boimell — tiie  jiulitely  otfercd 
sjmrt'-box — the  euqueiting  raillery  about 
10  puces  or  1*2 — ^are  certainly  tlici 
beau  ideal  of  the  stoicistm  which  pre-> 
lulled  sending  your  friend  out  of  the 
uorld  like  a  geiitletnan. 
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How  very  often  is  the  face  <jf  external 
nature  at  variance  with  the  thoughts 
and  actions — "  the  sayings  and  doing:^" 
may  be  most  intent  upon  at  the 
lent.  How  many  a  griy  sind  bril- 
li  bridal  pnrty  bai*  wended  its  way 
to  St.  George**,  Hanover-square,  amid 
a  downpour  of  raiti,  one  would  snp- 
ini«e  iumeieiil  to  quench  the  torch  of 
Hymen,  though  it  burned  as  brightly 
09  Mr.  Drnmniond*5  oxygen  light  ; 
aiid«  on  the  other  haiu!,  Imw  frcquenily 
are  the  bluest  azure  of  heaven  and  tli*j 
utofl  balmy  airf  ^hcd  npnu  t!ie  heart 
bursting  with  afllictiun,  or  \h^  head 
liowcd  with  grief,  aud  without  any  de- 
sire to  impugn,  as  a  mueh  hiL^hi-r  au- 
thority has  done,  the  moral  character 
of  the  muuu.  How  many  a  sreiic  of 
blood  and  rapine  has  it^  mild  radiiiicc 
illumined.  Such  rtflections  as  tbcjic 
Came  thrnnping  to  my  mind,  ai»  nn  the 
af^cniiton  of  Toes<lay  1  neared  the 
little  villuere  of  nur  rendezvous.  The 
scene  which  in  tdl  ilj  peaceful  beauty 
lay  bciore  me,  was  truly  a  bitter  con- 
Inwl  Ut  the  occasion  that  led  me  thither. 
I  Atood  upon  a  little  [icmnsul  i  wluch 
sepAfatc«  the  Shainiuti  from  the  wide 
Atlantic.  On  one  side  the  placid  river 
flowed  on  lU  course,  between  fields  of 
waving  corn,  or  rich  pasiurage— the 
beautiful  Island  of  Scattery,  with  »(« 
picturesque  ruins  reilceted  in  liie  un* 
rippled  tide — the  cheerful  voices  at  the 
rciiper*,  and  the  merry  laugh  of  the 
chihlrcn  were  niinyled  with  the  sea- 
m^nV  cry  of  the  sailor?,  who  were 
"  heaving  «hoft"  on  iheir  atichor,  to 
\ou  IX- 


take  the  evening  tide.  The  village, 
which  consisted  of  merely  a  few  small 
cabins,  was  still  from  its  situation  a 
pleasing  object  in  the  picture,  and  the 
Idue  smoke,  that  ruse  in  slender  columns 
from  the  huTiiblc  dwellings  took  from 
the  scene  its  character  of  loneliness^ 
and  sugge>tcd  tedings  of  home  and 
homely  eiijoymeiiLs,  which  hunian 
hiibitaiiona,  howeyer  lowly,  never  fail 
to  do. 

**  At  any  other  (im^V*  thnught  I, 
**and  how  I  cotdd  have  enjoyed  till 
this,  iaut  now — and,  hn,  I  tind  it  ia 
already  past  live  o*elock*  and  if  I  um 
rightly  informed  I  am  still  above  a 
mik*  from  Craigmoran,  where  wc  were 
to  meet/' 

1  harl  dismissed  myconvcyuncc  wherr 
npfiting  the  village,  to  .ivoid  obstTva- 
liiifi,  and  now  took  ii  foot-]»ath  over  the 
hills.  Before  I  ha;<i  proceeded  balf-a- 
mih\  the  ?*rpne  changed  completely.  I 
found  myself  traversing  a  small  glen, 
grtjwn  over  with  a  low  oak  scruli,  and 
not  presenting  on  any  side  the  slightest 
trace  of  habilaiion.  I  saw  that  the 
groimd  had  been  selectetl  by  an  adept. 
The  gleo,  which  grew  narrow  U5  [  ad- 
vanced, suddenly  disclosed  to  ray  view 
a  glimpse  of  the  All.intic,  upon  which 
the  then  deeliiiinir  sun  was  pouring  i% 
tlood  of  purple  glory.  I  had  scarcely 
(unifMl  frxnii  the  cooteniplation  of  this 
lnF-aiitilid  object,  when  a  long  low 
whiitle  attracted  my  attention.  I 
looked  iu  the  direction  from  whence 
it  prot'ccded,  and  discovered  at  some 
diiitaiice  froni  mc  three  figures  standing 
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beside  tlie  ruiti  of  an  old  Abbey,  which 
I  now  for  I  lie  tirst  htiie  peruffived. 

If  I  Kiil  pntertiiined  any  doubts  on 
the  HubjfN^t  they  bad  been  ipeedily 
re94»Jved,  fur  I  now  saw  one  of  the 
party  WHViQg  hk  bat  to  me,  whom»  aa 
1  advancpd,  I  recognized  to  be  Corztm; 
hp  CAine  forward  to  meet  me,  and,  la 
tiie  fi'W  hundred  yards  that  intervened, 
before  our  reaching  the  others,  ex- 
pbincd  as  much  as  be  knew  of  the 
opposite  party  \  which,  afler  all,  Wfts 
bitt  little.  Mr.  Iieiinit»li,  ray  adversa- 
ry, he  described  aa  a  morose,  fire-eat- 
iiig  southern,  that  evidently  lougred 
for  an  "affair*'  with  a  railitaTy-maii, 
then  considered  a  ctrcutnstancc  of  some 
eclat  In  the  $(outh  ;  bift  aecondf  the 
doctor,  on  the  contrary,  was  by  far 
**  the  best  of  tbe  cut-throats,"  a  most 
amusing  little  personuge,  full  of  hii 
own  importance,  and  profuse  in  liia 
legends  of  his  awn  doin^  in  love  and 
war,  and  evidently  disposed  to  take 
the  pleasing  side  of  every  occurrence 
in  lite ;  they  both  agreed  in  but  one 
point^ — a  firm  and  iixed  tl'SoIvc  to  give 
no  eiplaniition  of  the  quarrel  with  me. 
*•  So,  then/'  »iiid  I,  as  L'urzon  hurried 
over  the  precedioe:  account,  **  you  ab- 
solutely know  nothing  whatever  of  the 
reason  for  which  I  am  about  to  give 
tbiA  man  a  ine«tinjr.'* 

**  No  more  than  you/'  said  Curzon, 
with  iuiprrturbaiiie  grav'itv  ;  "  byt  one 
thing  1  urn  certain  of— nad  1  tiot  at 
once  promised  him  such,  lie  would 
havo  posted  you  in  Limerick  tlic  iient 
morning  ;  and,  as  you  know  our  mess 
rule  in  the  i-lh,  I  thought  it  best '' 

♦*  Oh,  crrtiiiuly.  quite  ri^bt;  but  now 
are  yoti  quite  certain  I  am  the  man 
who  oHiL-nded  him?  for  1  solemnly  as- 
fure  you.  1  have  not  the  most  remote 
recollection  of  having  ever  heard  of 
him/' 

'*  That  point,'*  said  Curzon,  **  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of*  for  he  not  only 
defligtmted  you  as  Mr,  Harry  Lorre- 
quer,  but  the  gentleman  that  made  all 
Cork  laui^h  so  lieurtily,  by  hii  repre- 
leutation  of  Othello.'* 

"Stop!"  said  I,  ** aay  not  a  word 
more  ;   I'm  his  man," 

By  this  lime  wc  had  reached  the 
ruin<<,  and  turnitiga  corner  caiue  in  full 
contact  with  ihe  enemy  ;  they  liad 
bfen  resting  themieke*  on  a  tomb- 
itone^  and  rose  as  we  approached, 

•'  Allow  me,'*  said  Curzon,  stepping 
a  little  in  advance  of  me  ;  allow  me 
to  introduce  my  friend,  Mr.  Lorrequer 
— Dr.  Finicane  ;  Dr.  Finicane  — Mr. 
IfOrrequer," 


"  Finncane,  if  quite  agreeable  to 
you  ;  Finucane/  said  the  little  gentle* 
man,  as  be  lifled  hift  hat  straight  off  hi« 
bead,  and  replaced  it  most  aeeuratoly. 
by  way  of  salute.  "  Mr.  LorT*Hi|uer,  it 
is  with  iincere  pleasure  I  make  your 
acquaintance.'*  Here  Mr.  Beamish 
bowed  gtiflly,  in  return  Ui  my  sululJi- 
tton,  aod  at  the  instant  a  kind  of  vagub 
sensation  crossed  my  mind,  that  thofte 
red  whisk erSj  and  that  Hery  face  were 
nut  seen  for  t!ie  tirat  time  ;  but  the 
thumbscrews  of  the  holy  office  would 
have  been  powerless  to  refresh  my 
memory  as  to  when. 

"  Captain.*'  said  the  doctor,  *•  may  I 
request  the  favor  of  your  company  thtii 
way,  one  minute  /'  they  both  walked 
aside  ;  the  only  words  which  reached 
me  as  I  moved  off,  to  permit  their  con- 
ference, being  an  assurance  on  the  pirt 
of  the  doctor,  **  that  it  was  a  sweet 
spot  he  picked  out,  for,  by  baviag 
them  placed  tiortli  and  south*  neither 
need  have  a  patch  of  sky  behind  him,** 
Very  few  minutes  sufficed  for  prelimi- 
naries, and  they  both  advanced,  srotrk* 
ing  and  smibng,  as  if  they  had  jtt»t 
arranged  a  new  plan  for  the  amelioni- 
tion  of  the  poor,  or  the  benefit  <if  the 
manufacturing  classes,  instead  of  mak- 
iriLf  preparations  for  sending  a  gentle- 
mtin  out  of  the  world. 

"  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  cap- 
tain," said  the  doctor,  "yon  step  the 
distance,  and  I  give  the  word." 

^'  Exactly,"  said  Curton. 

After  a  joking  allusion  to  my  friend's 
length  of  limb,  at  which  we  alf  laughed 
beiirtily,  we  were  placed,  Curzon  and 
the  doctor  standing  and  breaking  the 
tine  between  us  ;  the  pistols  were  then 
put  into  our  hands,  the  doctor  saving— 
"  Now,  gentlemen,  I'll  jusJt  retirr  *ii 
paces,  and  turn  round,  which  will  he 
4uite  tifoe  enough  to  prepare,  and  at  the 
word* fire/ ye'll  blaze  away;  mind  now/' 
With  a  knowing  wink,  the  doctor  de- 
livered this  direction,  and  irnmediatelv 
moved  off;  the  word  "fire**  followwi, 
and  both  pistols  went  off  tog<*ihcr. 
My  hat  was  struck  near  the  to}>,  and. 
as  the  smoke  cleared  awavt  I  perceived 
that  my  ball  had  taken  etfect  upon  my 
adversary  ;  be  was  woiindrd  a  titde 
below  the  knee  and  appeared  to  steadv 
himself  with  the  greatest  dilficahy. 
"  Your  friend  is  hit,**  said  Curxon,  u 
the  doctor^  who  now  came  forward 
with  another  pistol, 

"  Your  IVicnd  is  hit." 

*'So  I  perceive/*  said  he,  plicii^r 
bis  Bnger  on  the  flpot  i  "  but  il  U  fto 
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harm  in  life ;  so  we  proceed,  if  yQ\i 
please.'* 

'*  Vou  dotrt  mean  to  dem&iid  aii other 
ftliot?*'  sdil  Curzou. 

•*  Faiths  «io  1/*  said  the  doctor  coolly. 

"  Then,'*  said  Curzon^  **  I  iniisl  telJ 
you  most  uncquivocany,  I  refuse,  and 
shall  now  withdraw  my  fVknd  ^  and 
had  it  not  been  for  a  regulation  pecu- 
likir  to  our  regiment,  but  uever  intend^ 
ed  to  include  cases  of  thia  nature,  we 
hdd  not  been  here  now  ;  for  up  to  i\\\A 
hour  my  priucipal  and  uiyself  ure  m 
utter  iglioraDce  of  any  cause  of  offence 
ever  tiavlng  been  ottered  by  him  to 
Mr.  Beumiali/' 

"  Gilefi,  do  you  hear  this  T  said  ihe 
doctor* 

But  Giles  did  not  hear  it,  for  the 
rapid  lo»8  of  blood  froni  bis  wound  !iad 
*o  weakened  him,  that  lie  bud  Tainted, 
and  now*  lay  peaeealjly  on  the  grass* 
Etiquette  was  now  al  an  end,  and  we  kM 
ran  torward  to  assist  the  wounded  man; 
ft»r  some  minutes  he  lay  ap|)arently 
quite  senseless  and  when  he  ai  \mi 
r*dUed  and  looked  wildly  about  him» 
it  appeared  to  be  with  difficulty  that 
he  recalled  anvfecollection  of  tbe'pbee^ 
und  the  people  around  him  ;  for  a  few 
seconds  he  fixed  bb  eye«  steadily  upon 
the  doctor^  and  with  a  lip  pale  and 
hloodless,  and  a  voice  quivering  froiu 
weakness,  said^ 

**■  Fin  !  didn't  I  tell  ye,  that  piijlol 
always  threw  high — oh  !"and  this  he  said 
irith  a  sigh  that  nearly  overpowered 
him,  *'0b.  Fin,  if  you  had  only  given 
me  the  saw -handled  one*  that  /  am 
uted  (a  ;  but  it  is  no  use  talking  now." 
In  my  inmost  heart.  I  was  grateful 
to  the  little  doctor  for  his  mistake,  for 
1  plainly  perceived  what  *the  saw- 
^laudted  one  he  was  used  to'  might 
have  done  for  me,  and  could  not  help 
tnuttering  to  myself  with  pood  Sir 
Andrew- — **  If  I  had  known  he  wus  so 
eujming  of  fence,  I'd  have  seen  him 
damued  before  that  I  fought  with  liim/' 
Our  first  duty  was  now  to  remove 
the  wounded  man  to  the  high  road^ 
about  which  both  he  him  sell  and  his 
•ecood  seemed  disposed  to  make  some 
difficulty;  they  spoke  together  for  a 
few  moments  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
and  then  the  doctor  addressed  us — 
**  We  feel,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  need 
of  any  concealment  from  yt>u  ;  but  the 
truth  is»  we  have  need  of  great  circum- 
spection here,  f<>r  1  must  inform  you, 
we  are  both  of  us  bound  over  in  heavy 
fecQgnizances  to  keen  the  peace." 

"Bound  over  to  keep  the  peace!" 
said  Curzon  and  myself  together. 


"  Nothing  less  ;  and  akbouprh  there 
is  nobody  hereaboot  would  tell,  yet  if 
the  aflair  got  into  ihe  papers  by  any 
means,  why  there  are  some  people  in 
Cork  wonhJ  like  tu  press  my  friend, 
♦there,  for  lie  is  a  vcrv  neat  sliot  wheii 
he  hits  tie  saw^bancile,'*  and  here  the 
doctor  winked. 

\Ve  had  little  time  permitted  us  to 
liiink  on  the  odflity  td"  meetin?  men  in 
such  circunjsUmcrs?,  for  we  were  now 
oblii^ed  to  contrihute  oor  aicl  in  con- 
veying him  to  lilt'  macl,  nherf  some 
luetiiis  might  he  procured  for  his  trans- 
fer to  Kilru*ih,  or  some  other  town  in 
the  neighbourhood,  lor  he  wtis  by  this 
time  totally  unabh*  to  wulk. 

After  haif  iin  houT'*  toilinir,  we  at 
last  did  reach  the  high -way*  i)y  which 
time  I  had  ample  opptjrt*ioity,  s\^^n  as 
thii  sj)ace  was,  to  see  somtihing  of  the 
character  of  our  iwo  *>pponi  nts.  It 
appeared  that  the  doctor  t-j^^rcised  the 
most  nhsolote  control  over  his  larae 
friend,  dielnting  and  commanding  in  it 
tone  nhich  the  utlipr  never  vt-nt»irrd 
to  resist  J  ft>r  a  [uoment,  or  two  Mr* 
Beamish  f xpresgid  a  ^'leat  desire  to  be 
conveyed  by  niijhi  to  Kilrush,  where 
he  mtjjbt  find  mvan^  to  cfos-s  fhe  Shan- 
non rriio  Kerry.  Thi^s,  Jtoweven  the 
rh)ctt>r  ti]>|n>^fHl  strenuously,  f  imi  tbu 
risque  ul  publicity  ;  and  tinaliv  ^settlpd 
that  «e  should  all  go  in  a  hn4y  tu  bis 
friend.  Father  Malachi  Bien  nan's 
house,  onlj  two  mdes  ott^  where  the 
sick  man  wouhl  loive  the  mo^t  te?jder 
care,  and  what  the  doclor  ronsJdered 
equally  indisfwrusible,  we  ouT.^flvcs  a 
most  excetlenl  supper,  and  a  hearty 
weJeonie. 

"  You  know  rather  Mtitachi,  of 
conrse,  Mr,  Lorrequer?" 

**  I  urn  ashan^ed  to  say  1  do  not. " 

**  Not  know  Mwlachi  Brennau  ;md 
live  in  Clare!  Well,  well,  tlial  is 
strange  ;  sure  be  U  the  prk"»t  of  lhi» 
country  for  twelve  ruilts  in  e%ery  di- 
rection of  yon*  and  a  better  man,  and 
»  pleasanler,  ihcre  noes  not  live  iii  the 
diocese  ;  though  l*m  his  coufiiti  that 
says  it/* 

After  professing  alt  the  possible 
pleasure  it  wonld  atford  my  friend  and 
myself  to  make  the  acqouintujtce  of 
Father  Malachi,  we  procfcded  to  place 
Mr.  Iieanii$<b  in  a  enr  that  was-  passing 
at  the  time,  and  started  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  good  priest*  The  whole 
of  the  way  thither  I  wiis  occupied 
but  by  one  thought,  a  burning  anxiety 
to  know  the  cause  af  our  quarrel,  sod 
I  longed  for  the  moment  whrn  1  might 
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make  I  he  eiiquirv. 

**  Tli<?rp — liiuk  ilnwij  to  yniir  It'ft, 
wbere  you  see  ihe  lt;ihts  shinitijr  so 
hri^Hitly,  that  Is  Fat  Iter  Mulachi's 
house ;  as  sore  as  my  name  U  De 
Coiitcy  Fiimcflpe,  there's  fun  iroing 
on  there  this  night." 

**  Why,  there  certainly  does  seem  a 
^it\it  111 umi nation  in  the  valley  there," 
Slid  K 

*'  May  I  never/  *.\xi\  the  doctor,  "if 
it  isn*t  a  station^^ — "* 

"  A  stattuii  !^^]jr?iv  may  I  ask " 

'*  Von  need  in>t  ask  a  ^ord  an  the 
snlijeei  ;  for,  ii'  1  ant  ti  true  prophet, 
ynu'li  know  what  it  tnouiis  before 
ntoniintr.'* 

A  III  tie  iTjore  eh  at  tine:  tE>*relher 
broogrhl  n<  to  a  narrow  road,  lliuikeil 
oil  eitlier  side  hy  \w^\\  liedi,^-?  of  buw- 
lhorn»  aril!',  in  a  lew  minutes  more,  we 
stood  Ijefore  the  [iriest*!*  r*'sideoee.  a 
loii^,  white-washed,  duitehed  lioiise, 
lmvii»;r  ^reat  ajipenranee  of  eondbrt 
and  eonveniiMiee.  Arrived  here*  Ihe 
dtHitor  sceniiMl  at  once  lo  talu^  on  him 
the  arranj^i  njt  nt  of  the  whole  party  ; 
for,  after  rai^in^  the  lute  h  and  eiiterin|Lr 
the  house,  he  retorned  to  us  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  sniil, 

"  Wait  a  while  now  ;  well  not  p-o  in 
'to  Father  MaLtehi  till  we've  put  (iiles 
to  hed." 

We,  neeorftinjily,  lifted  him  from  viff 
the  car,  and  assisted  him  into  the 
house,  and  following  Finneaoe  down 
a  narrow  passaire,  at  last  reach ef I  a 
mo«t  eomfoitahle  little  chataber.  with  a 
neat  hed  i  here   we  placed  him,  while 


the  doetor  gave  some  di recti ot*a  lo  n 
hare-heade<I,  reddegged  hnssey,  with- 
out shoes  or  stoekingrs,  and  t*tui4elf 
proeeetied  to  examine  iho  wound, 
whieh  was  a  mote  seriotia  one  than  it 
at  iir$i  appeared* 

After  half  an  hour  thus  DCCiipiiHJ, 
daring  whieh  lime  roars  of  mriri* 
ment  and  hearty  peals  of  laughinf 
burst  npon  ns,  evt*ry  time  the  door 
0|>ened,  from  a  di?^tint  part  of  I  he 
hoit«!e,  where  his  reverenee  was  enter- 
taining his  fricndt*,  uud  whieh,  us  often 
as  thev  were  heaid  hy  the  doctor 
seemefi  to  produce  in  hitn  sensation* 
not  unlike  those  tliat  afflietid  the 
*' weddin^r  gue^t'*  ia  the  "  Ancirut 
Munner,'*  when  he  heard  the  **  !o«d  hx«- 
sotin,"  and  as  certainty  inipartrd  an 
iY|irally  longing  desire  to  he  a  [»arL»ker 
in  the  mirth.  We  arranged  everything 
satisfactorily  for  Mf.  Beamish'-s  com- 
fort, and  with  a  large  basin  of  vinepir 
aufl  water,  to  keep  his  knee  cool,  and 
a  strong  tumbler  of  hot  punch,  lo  keep 
his  heart  w.^rm — homteopalbic  modi* 
cine  is  not  half  so  new  as  Dr.  Halm* 
neman  wonhl  ntiike  uh  believe — we  left 
Mr.  Hearnish  lo  his  own  meditations, 
ao«t  doubtless  regrets  that  he  did  not 
get  "  the  saw.  ha  allied  one^  he  \rasuBcd 
to,"  while  we  proceeded  to  make  our 
bow*  to  Father  Malachi  Brcnmui. 

But,  ail  I  have  no  intention  to  treat 
the  good  priest  with  irigratitndc,  I 
?hull  not  present  him  to  my  readers  ni 
the  tuil  of  a  chapter  ;  here  then  1  resi. 
un<i  here,  if  the  inlloenxa  does  not  lakfr 
me  l>y  the  nose,  tnt  intrnm^  1  j-hall  be 
Ibunti  "  confessing  "  this  day  itiunih. 


\APJKR*S    IH-STORV    OF   THE    TEM^SVLAit  W\K.* 


'.The  Fifth  Volume  of  Major-Gcneral 
j  Napier's  Peninsular  War  ha»j  been 
(bow,  for  some  time,  in  the  hands  of  his 
r  readers,  and  is*,  as  the  former  were,  both 
linteresting  and  imfx'rtant.  We  doubt, 
pndced,  if  the  interest  of  the  events 
which  he  narrates  is  not  greater  at  the 
[present  daVi  tlian  even  dnring  the  stir- 
^  ring  period  when  thry  occurred  ;  as 
J  ihey  come  upon  us,  after  the  las^ttude 
[«f  11  long  |>cace,  with  a  tbrce  atid  a 


freshness  that  could  Bcarecly  be  wii^ 
to  belong  to  them,  when  the  minds  of 
men  were  dazzled  and  diwtf  acted  by  I  he 
tumult  and  the  brilliuucy  of  the  vari- 
ous astounding  mihtary  exploits  which 
marked  the  tide  of  war.  as  it  rolled  its 
liery  surges  over  a  convulsed  aild  m\' 
tated  world*  Certain  it  is  that  the 
transactions  in  I  he  Peninsula  «cw 
wortiiy  oi  a  more  concctitrutc<i  aticu- 
tion  than  coald  be  given  tg  ihcmi  vihUr 


y    •   History  of  the  War  ia  the  rcnin«tda  and  in  the  South  of  Fmiicet  ffowi  tha  fmir 
\  *\mi  to  the  year    \H\4.     By    W,   F.   P.   Napier,  C.B.  Colonel   H,P.    Forly.tkinl 
llegmieat,  Mtwher  ol  the  Ui*yi*l  Swedish  Acadeiiiy  of  MiUtiiry  Siicaee*.,      Vol."  V 
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so  nmi*y  tliiugs  of  almost  cc|ua!  mtiiTicnt 
were  cluiining^  [luUlic  attciitiuii  ;  and 
our  author  litis  done  wi^ll  to  nvad  bim- 
selfiiru  seiison  of  c|ui\'t  and  rL'ilecLiuit, 
for  the  |uir|>f^»(i  of  layiiij^  bdure  lus 
rcudtTS  those  stores  of  ki»owhd^t\ 
whirh  his  |jf  rsinial  experience,  a*  wrll 
as  Ids  cii.'ijuuiiita^ife  uiUi  niriny  of  Lhc 
lirini'liial  iictor*  \\\^m\  thut  tht:atre  *>f 
liritisfi  irlory  uhicdi  he  has  chosen  to 
ill  iisi rate,  has  enabled  him  to  com- 
niand, 

l>f  his  cn[»alHlkics  for  the  tiisk  which 
he  has  mitii^rtulveii,  it  is  not  now  ne- 
cessary for  ns  lo  speuk.  We  have,  in 
a  foFiuer  niiinhcr.  f'xpresj<it;tl  our  opinioa 
(if  his  stren^tti  and  Xn-n  ueakiu  ss  ;  and 
from  tliJit  we  SOP  no  rt^ason  to  deviate. 
Our  readers  will  hear  os  witntss  ihat 
we  have  m/t  been  sjMna^  In  pratSL*  of 
the  industry  aud  llie  sa^aeil y  ot  onr  an- 
thor,  nor  ha^e  vie  stopped  lo  uoMee 
some  few  blemishes  which  g^ive  a  rakish 
and  a  sehool-boy  eharaetiT  to  his  style, 
ill  our  adminitii^n  of  the  per.^jnc  arily  i>f 
his  dcUdl:i.  the  vigour  of  ids  uarralive, 
and  the  brillianey  of  his  diseiijithius. 
\\\  Irtilht  ^c  believe  we  are  bud  critics, 
as  we  love  to  find  un  excuse  fur  praise 
rather  for  censure  j  but  niaiiifre  that 
oinjablc  wcakuess,  we  are  compelled  to 
say,  that  General  Napier's  (uesent 
Volume  makes  It  a  matter  of  eonsei- 
enec  with  us  to  put  u  restraint  tipmi 
our  iitcliiu Lions,  ami  to  abate  uinch  uf 
tlic  cordiulity  with  which  we  slionbl 
rejoice  to  cotiLfralulate  him  ufioii  I  he 
pruj^ress  «if  his  lahonrs* 

fn  the  first  place,  we  think  that  the 
vigtnir  of  bi^  genius  \v^  been  some- 
what enervated  by  success.  He  shirs 
tbrou^^fi  the  le^8  important  parl^  of  Ids 
history  lu  a  earele>s  and  slovenly  niaii- 
ner,  and  reserves  Ins  resources  for  those 
more  striking  cveids  whi<^li  detcrtnim'd 
the  fortune  nf  ifie  war,  and  by  a  deserip- 
tloii  of  iA  hicb  lie  eudeavotirs,  and  oflen 
siieeeeds  iu  his  endcavoori  to  fill  the 
ijiind  of  the  reuihr  with  astonishment, 
and  t(.'rrt»r,  aud  admiration.  But  even 
here  we  sitmetirncs  mij^s  the  sustLtincd 
and  grii|*hic  vigcuir  by  which  his  former 
alieuipts  in  this  line  were  distiu<riJislied. 
In  [tainting  the  fluctufltions  of  li  battle, 
there  is  too  little  of  the  quietude  of 
habitual  command,  and  too  mtich  of 
the  eujjenii'ss  of  lunndtuous  exciUition. 
Initeed,  wc  have  felt  surprise  that  a 
▼eterau,  whleli  wo  know  General 
Nkuiier  to  be,  should  exhibit  the  boyish 
eiii(fusiiii»m  in  which  ho  indulg-es,  hi 
de^cribiug*  wliat  should  he  as  faniiliar 
to  hitt  mind  as  daily  occutrenees  to 
urdiu;iry  uicu  j  and  the  couvictmn  has 


been  forced  upon  ns,  that,  aUhous^h  he 
does  not  want  tlie  head  to  understand, 
or  the  eye  to  describe,  yet  he  docs 
wiinl  tlie  ciuiaeiiv  to  direct  or  to  ori- 
gmute  great  aehievcments. 

Oor  no\t  exception  relates  to  his 
depreciatiny:  notice  of  die  ellbrts  of  the 
heroic  Spauiwrds  for  their  t>wn  libera- 
tion. Ai'Snrcrlly  we  dtj  not  think  that 
they  could  have  accomplished  their 
deliverance  themselves;  and  vvc  will 
not  even  affirm  thai  Lord  Weltiiiu'ttui 
niitrht  not  have  aecomplishetl  it  witb- 
cnit  iheui.  But  it  is  im|iossil>]e  to  read 
General  Napier's  vnl times  withruit  ad- 
mJUiug  thai  our  ntible  conimander  s 
most  siy-iial  successes  were  i>wing 
ehielly  to  his  suiHjriodty  above  the 
French  in  the  article  of  iutellij^fuee — 
a  tsupcijority  abuf^st  eulirely  caused  \^>^ 
the  aeiiviiy  of  the  Parti  das,  in  hajas- 
siji^  the  marches,  im|rtding  llic  tnm- 
niunieations,  and  intercept iui:f  ttie  de- 
spot ches  of  the  enemy*  No  nmtter 
vihal  may  have  bem  their  deficitneies 
in  the  field,  (hat  was  a  service  which 
they  well  jfcrformcd  ;  and  when  wft 
coLhsider  hou  important  lime  is  in  the 
aHliiis  of  war,  the  value  uf  such  service 
can  scarcely  be  ov*:r-rated  ;  especially 
as  in  the  present  case,  it  was  nui  only 
the  lueins  of  t^'^htg"  u  threat  advantajre 
to  the  nrliish  troup<,  but  of  fostenn^ 
jra!on>ies,  'aiot  sowing  disseiisiuus, 
aimnijj''st  the  mipriocijilcil  invaders. 

Onr  next  cxeeptiuo  relates  tt>  bis 
partial  admiratTou  of  the  Treneh,  and 
the  uii-Uriiish  fceloi^  which  he  i^x- 
hibits  iji  ireatiujr  of  such  an  event  as 
\\\\i  invitsion  t>f  Spiiin.  Let  a  reader 
take  up  his  w^rk  at  almost  any  fntjie, 
and  he  will  su|>[mse  that  it  is  all  fair 
war — a  strojjiglc  in  which  either  ]»irrly 
m.iy  have  ww  I'tpial  rij^ht,  and  which  is 
to  be  rcirarded  more  with  rijfcrenee 
to  the  skill  or  the  valour,  than  the 
moral  deserts  of  those  who  were  en- 
iru^ed  in  it.  lie  wouhl  never  once 
suppose  that  the  invaders  deserved  no 
other  chaiaclcr  than  that  of  robbers  and 
murderers.  Yet  such  was  the  fact. 
If  General  Napier's  house  was  at* 
tacked  by  some  kind  frieml,  who  had 
previously  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to 
stduee  hi*  wilV;  ;  and  if  the  treaeherous 
and  idiaud<med  villain  sought  to  tiC' 
eomjilish  his  ncfarinus  ohjeet  by  blood- 
shed  and  ctinlla^jTration,  it  wonld  only 
he  un  eiKLonple,  upon  a  small  scale,  of 
what  was  experienced  flnrin;^  I  he 
I'eninsular  svar,  by  I  he  nnivcrr*al  Spa- 
nish nation*  And  if  a  writer  iu  '"  Bell's 
Life  in  Ltmdon,"  in  narratiuir  I  he  abfjve 
buppobcd  event,    was    almost    wholly 
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81  lent  rt'^|icctij»g  the  moral  enormity  of 
the  oi!'eiJi:c,  while  no  terras  weresuffici- 
eiJtly  extravaiL'-aut  to  express  his  ad- 
miration of  tim  cnunigre  and  the  skill 
whieh  were  evinced  m  its  pcrpetralioti  j 
if,  moreover,  he  depreciated  the  efforts 
which  the  gallant  Generul  wonid,  no 
douHi,  have  made  to  defend  all  that 
was  de^r  to  hi  in  from  rapine  and  vio- 
lation, and  noted,  with  a  cool,  sarcastic, 
indolence,  the  devijjti^jna  from  the  strict 
liue  of  scientific  defence,  which  were 
caused  by  the  very  tumult  and  storm 
of  his  soul  ;.  if  our  author  will  suffer 
bis  imuginution  to  picture  tor  him  such 
a  case  as  this»  it  will  ^o  near  to  aibrd 
him  a  just  idea  of  what  must  he 
felt  rcspectinsr  hh  I li story  hy  all  honest 
and  iiidi^nnnt  renders*  In  truth,  his 
work  is  less  a  history  of  the  Spanish 
war,  than  an  apoloy-y  for  the  French 
invasion  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
instnirticm  or  the  amusement  to  be 
derived  IVorn  it.  the  inorjtl  lesson,  which 
shoidd  ever  be  uppermost  in  tlie  his- 
loriuii's  uiind,  has  been  most  culpably 
disregarded. 

Indeed,  if  the  animus  of  tin*  writer 
may  be  collected  from  the  general 
spirit  of  his  vvork»  "  ilie  enemy"  who 
were  chiefly  present  to  his  thoughts 
liurinij  the  eouipositioii  of  it,  were  not 
the  French,  but  those  whom  he  calls 
the  olig-archy  of  England,  A^ain^t 
t h e  Tory  mini st ry  w h t.j  g-o v e rued  Eng- 
land during  that  eventful  war,  be  is 
venouKniH  and  nnmeiisiired  in  his  vitu- 
peration.  And,  unhappily  for  himself, 
the  shallowness  and  the  vulgarity  of  his 

f>olitical  pr*'jndicc,  completely   defeats 
lis  own  ohjecL 

That  our  resi>nrc<  s  might  hav»  been 
more  abuudmiily  furnished  tor  carrying 
*>ii  the  war  in  Spain,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  advantaij;^e  ;  that  the  supplies 
which  were  affo^rded  might  have  been 
more  judiciously  administered  ;  and 
thai  fuller  inforniarion  respecting  the 
re:d  character  of  tlie  contest  in  Spain, 
and  a  nmre  unbounded  confidence  in 
the  genius  of  the  British  eominander, 
would  have  been  desirable  in  our  rulers, 
is  most  true  ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  it 
is  one  thing-  to  jpidgcof  things  hokiitg 
havk\'A%\i\  another  to  judge  of  them  look- 
iftg  Jht'umnL  Geacral  Nafiier  but 
liehtly  estimates  the  sort  of  check  in 
wnieh  tlie  government  was  held  by  the 
profligate  Whig  opposition,  who  lost 
im  opportunity  of  causing  difficulties 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war»  and  who 
were  better  to  Buonaparte  than  an  ad- 
ditional army.  He  forgets  that  ours 
was  a  ficc  govcrtimeut,  tinder   which 


the  ministry,  for  every  reverse,  or,  for 
every  turn  of  the  war  that  seemed  4 
reverse,  might  be  brought  to  a  sort  ol 
parliamentary  court-martial  tn  the  face 
of  Europe.  Or,  if  he  holds  these  par- 
ticulars in  mind,  he  does  not  rnuke 
sutiicient  allowance  for  the  caution, 
and  even  for  the  tiondiiy,  which  the 
servants  of  the  crown  might  have  justi* 
hahly  felt,  whether  as  regarded  their 
position  either  at  home  or  abroad,  in 
every  raovemcnl  which  they  made  in 
that  eventful  contest. 

If  General  Napier  will  refer  to  the 
sentiments  of  those  individuals  of  the 
Whig  opposhion,  whose  opinions  upon 
general  politics  were  most  consenta- 
neous with  his  own  at  present,  he  will 
tirid  that  they  blamed  the  goverumetrt 
of  Mr.  Fercivtil  much  more  for  the 
largeness  than  fur  the  gmaf/ntxjt  of  the 
pecuniary  aid  by  which  he  sustained 
the  war  in  Spain ;  and  he  may  from 
this  form  a  more  just  idea  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  the  minister  was 
placed,  by  the  machinations  of  those 
with  whotu  he  would,  himself,  had  he 
been  in  parliament  at  the  time,  hsiTe^ 
in  all  probability,  consorted.  Nor  do 
we  see  ajiything  to  surprise  us  in  the 
hatred  which  Wbiga  and  revolutionists 
exhibited  towards  Mr.  Percival,  when 
living,  and  the  rancour  nhich  their 
legitimate  successor  now  evinces  to- 
wards hi.s  memory,  when  dead.  Both 
were  etpiaily  un[irincipled.  By  bolh 
^Ir.  Pereival  was  regarded  as  the 
uncompromising  guardian  of  the  civil 
and  religious  institutions  of  the  country, 
und  in  thai  there  was  no  mistake.  By 
both,  JaeobinisTu  in  the  abslrnct 
seemed  to  be  idolized,  and  BonaparieV 
military  genius  was  held  in  the  mo»t 
unbounded  admiration.  And,  this  being 
so,  we  were  not  unprepared  for  the 
assault  upon  Mr.  Pereival  for  his  pro- 
tligate  waste  of  the  resources  of  Eng- 
land by  the  men  of  his  own  day,  and 
by  Major-General  Napier,  for  his  pc- 
tujry,  in  doling  out  these  resources, 
when  the  ioteresi  of  the  country  re- 
quired a  liberal  expenditure,  **  grudg- 
ingly, and  of  necessity.'*  Nor,  do  wc 
think  that  his  predecessors  in  the 
work  of  Ciilninny  would  deem  that  our 
author,  although  he  has  reversed  their 
charges,  has  done  bad  service.  A 
temporary  obloquy  niay  be  excited 
now.  by  accusing  that  great  and  good 
miin  of  an  impolitic  [larsimouy,  us  it 
wiis  when  he  lived,  by  accusing  him  uf 
an  unprincipled  promsion  ;  and  those 
who  look  nut  beyond  th«  present,  are 
incapable   of  seeing  how  much  citch 
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must  serve  as  a  commentary  upon  the 
other,  and  how  both  must  thus  be  dis- 
credited in  the  juilgmept  of  the  future 
histoTiiin. 

Had  our  author  confined  hift  com* 
ptulnt  to  the  real  cause  of  offence  ;  had 
tie  strippt'd  of  ltd  mask  the  base  and 
treacherous  Jacobiniam,  which  sought 
Uy  depreciating  the  military  power  of 
England*  and  magtufying-  thiit  of  France, 
to  lower  the  heart  and  the  hopes  of  the 
country  in  the  impending  coni  est ;  had 
he  thewo  how  thb  must,  of  necessity, 
have  cooled  the  ardour  and  crippled 
the  resources  of  any  government  de* 
pending  upon  popular  support*  while 
It  afforded  a  correapondinir  e n courage- 
nun  t  to  the  eouimon  enemy  ;  had  he 
held  up  to  merited  reprobation  the 
pallia  tors  of  French  atrocities,  the  men 
who  scrupled  not** to  call  evil, good,  itnd 
g-ood^  evd  i''  and  w  ho  hesitated  not  to 
rejoice  ni  the  itiviision  of  Spain,  a«  tlie 
bright  era  of  \U  morul  and  political 
Feoovationj — he  would  have  done  welL 
The  wickedness  of  evil-doers  miglit 
thus  be  rebuked,  and  the  ignonince  of 
foolish  men  put  to  shame.  Had  he 
taken  to  trtsk  that  able  organ  of  the 
revolutionary  party,  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  then  iu  the  piemtude  of  its 
reputation  ;  bad  he  detected  the  un- 
soundness of  its  viewSf  and  exposed 
the  f.illucy  of  its  predictions,  and  em- 
plovf^d  the  power  of  8<^ornful  sarcasm 
whicli  be  poasessea,  in  branding  its 
base  and  canting  sophistry  with  merited 
indignation,  we  could  well  believe  that 
Major-General  Napier  was  really  soli- 
citaus  for  the  removal  of  those  impedi- 
mcnti  which  prevented  the  British 
government  from  bestowing  all  its 
energies  upon  the  ardent  and  etfeetiiiil 
prosecution  of  the  war  in  Spuin-  But, 
icerng  that  he  leavi-s  untouched  those 
Aources  of  national  difficulty,  which 
hung,  as  it  were,  upon  the  Hanks  and 
rear  of  the  government  at  home,  even 
as  the  Guerillas  and  the  Partidaa 
upon  the  French  in  tlie  Peninsula,  no 
candid  reader  can  help  regarding  his 
complaints  as  partaking  more  of  the 
rancour  of  the  parlizan,  than  theboot^st 
n?prehcn»ioii  of  the  dispassionate  his- 
torian. 

With  General  Napicr*s  views  re- 
itjH'cting  (juc^tiona  of  domestic  policy, 
we  do  not  meddle  ;  they  are  wholly 
be«idc  our  purpose,  even  if  they  were 
not  below  contempt.  He  appears  to 
ii»  to  be  an  uneducated  bigot  of  the 
vutgaresi  democmcy,  intoxicated  \f  ith 
ftiUW^nccit.  and  thinking  it  a  {ine  thing 
to  strut  upon   his  literary  stilts,  and 


swag    his  saucy   plume  in   the  face  of 
men  who  are  imujt^asurably  his  Hupe- 
dors.     But  we  tell  liim  tbi;",  that,  until 
democratic    England  has   evinced    the 
wisdom  and  the  prowess,  thr?  rigbteoui 
determination,  and  the  noble  perseve- 
rance, that  distinguished    aristoeralic 
England   under  the   ancient  ron!»titu- 
tion,  that  has  been  overthrown,  it  were 
wiser   to  restrain   bis   boasting.     We 
trust  in  God  the  occasion  may  not  soon 
arise,  when  efforts,  like  those  of  Wel- 
lington may   be  necessary  for  our  pre- 
servation t — but,  if  they  did,  we  have 
little   doubt   that   events   would  soon 
occur  which  would  rebuke  the  folly  of 
the  military   historian,    and  convinee 
him,  that  if,  in  the  trai*sactionH  which 
be  now  records,  there  was  a  feebleness, 
a  vacillniion,  and  a  want   of  prompti- 
tude in  the  conduct  of  our  rulers,  which 
rendered  it  difficult  for  Lord  Welling- 
ton   to    carry    on   the   war^il)  those 
evils  would  be   only   tuiirravated  one 
hundred  fold,  by  the  caprice  and  the 
violence,  the  ignorance  and  the  profli- 
gacy, which  viould  be  sure  to  charac- 
terise a  more  unniiiigHled   democracy* 
It  will  be  seen  from    the   above  re- 
marks, that  we  do   not   regard   Major 
General    Napier*s   history  as  perfect. 
But  it  caniiot  be  denied  that  be  has 
done  good  service  in  recording,  as  he 
has  done,  the  great  events  in  whicfi  h*; 
bore  no  inglorious  part,  and  illustrating^ 
as  he  has  done,   transactions  which  it 
required    knowledge   and    experience 
such  as  he  possessed  to  make  plain  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  general  rea- 
der*    He  has  thus  furnished  material 
of  which  some  btture  writer  may  take 
ad  vantage, in  giving  a  really  enlightened 
account  of  the  contest  in  Spain  ;  utid 
we  look  to   Mr.  AUsou.  if  his  history 
of  tlie  French  revolution  should  extend 
so  far,   as  one  who  will  yet  avail  hiin- 
self  abundantly    of   our  kniihor's    re- 
searrhes  and  of  his  sikill,    while  he  es- 
chews the   errors   of  the  iutempefite 
politiciun,  and  rebukes,  with  an  unspa- 
ring^ severity,  the  shallow  impertinences 
of  the  factious  pampbleteir.     We  will, 
bv  those  who  know    us,  be  believed, 
wLen  we  sjy,   that  vie   regret   to   be 
obliged  to  speak  tlms  of  one  who  be- 
longs to  a  professifpn   which   we  love, 
and  who  frequently  evinees  a  spirit  and 
an  ability  which   we  wnuld  delight  to 
honor  ;  but  truth  and  justice  ret^uired 
from    us    this   exposure,  and    having 
made  it,  we  proceed  to  ibe  much  more 
agreeable  task   of  making  known  the 
merits  of  Major-General  Napier's  work 
to  our  readers. 
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His  l«9t  volume  brought  ilown  his 
bi-tcjry  to  the  giej^e  of  liadajos*  vhic-h 
lie  tlescribed  with  a  furce  uihI  uJiddilj 
uli'iub  we  never  renieml>er  to  have  seen 
cxcepcled.  By  that  ineniortible  exploit, 
the  Duke  uf  VVelHii^toii  laid  a  basis  lor 
Ijinrc  extent! ed  ojierdiions  iii  Sp»m, 
wbieh  it  h  the  object  c>f  ibe  GeJierarj* 
prest  lit  vulunie  to  descnbc  j  and  it  i* 
but  rii^ht  to  say,  th-dt  he  does  nut  suflVr 
Ihb  political  prrjadicc!*  to  ijiterfir*re 
jnuch  with  hh  esti:imie  of  the  tran^cen- 
riant  merits  of  our  prcat  coKjuiiuider, 
Itideed.the  services  (jfih  is  exrraoTdinury 
man  arestich  ae^urpn**  HkW  piai:*o  ;  aiitl 
it  is  impossible  fmr  ux  not  to  re^rurd  as 
provident  ill  I  the  circumstances  wliicb 
pliiCfHl  him  at  the  head  of  our  army, 
vvheii  it  is  our  onscinitious  nersuasitm 
tlvat  the  coiiiplit:uied  dltficmiii-f*  with 
which  be  hud  to  contend  could  have 
been  mastert  d  by  no  otlier  nMU  in  llie 
Briiish  empire. 

Buonaparte  Wixs  now  intent  tipon  his 
Russian  CLiuipaign.  The  intruder,  Jo- 
seph, WHS  in  Madritt,  and  at  variance 
with  abnos^t  all  the  generals  by  whom 
the  Freiit  h  troops  in  the  various  parts 
of  Spniii  were  commanded.  Thcv  de- 
spised hitn  ft>T  hiy  wtint  of  sencmiship, 
wnd  be,  with  a  feeling  worthy  ot'u 
•better  cause,  felt  di-fpleasicd  with  them 
for  their  arbitrary  severities,  and  their 
lyraniious  exjctiuns, 

VVellitigton  was  now  no  lon^jer  to  be 
coufied  up  within  the  territory  of  For- 
tujjal.  By  the  sue  cesses  of  the  la.nt 
'campaign,  it  was  free  to  him  to  ofK-ratc 
either  upou  the  norih  or  the  south  of 
Spain  J  and  he  chose  the  former*  as 
well  becuuse  success  in  that  diroetion 
wouid  hrin;?  him  n carer  to  euttin*^  oH' 
the  conimaniciitiou  of  the  enemy  with 
France*  as  that  the  lateness  of  the  liar- 
vests  in  Leon  and  Caslile  promised  a 
iiiorc  continued  supply  of  provisions  for 
his  army. 

Nearly  three  hundred  thousanti 
French  troopi*  were  still  in  arms  in  the 
PentnsTila.  Seventy-aix  thousand,  un" 
der  Suchet,  composed  the  armies  of 
Catnliinia  and  Arraffcm.  Furty-uine 
thousand  composed  the  army  of  the 
North,  uncler  Caffarelli,  and  were 
distributed  on  the  g^rand  line  of  com- 
unnncation  from  St.  Selm^timi  to  Bnr- 
jros  ;  of  these,  two  divisions  were  iles- 
lined  to  reinforce  Munnonl.  Nine* 
teen  thnnsand  com  posed  the  army  of 
the  centre,  **  occupying-  a  variety  of 
pDSis  in  a  circle  round  the  caf>itul,  and 
lifcuin^  a  division  in  hn  M  oicha/' 
iSixty-lhrec  ihmisarul  composed  the 
army  of  the  South,  umler  Soldi,  occu- 


pying Andalusia  and  a  part  of  E*uo- 
madura.  **  The  army  of  PuriUiriil,  un-' 
der  Marmont,  consisted  of  s^-veniy 
ihrmsanti  mm  ;'*  these  (icciipied  Leon, 
part  of  Old  Castile,  ond  the  As!ml»s; 
their  frcmt  was  upon  the  Tormes  ;  and 
a  division  watched  the  moveiuenU  in 
Gallicia. 

Joseph  saw  thut  It  wm  now  optk*n«il 
with  Wellington  to  direct  his  force 
against  any  of  the  divisions  of  tiic 
French  army;  and,  accordingly,  ar- 
rangements were  made  by  which^  wher- 
ever the  attack  was  made,  there  shniild 
be  a  concentration  of  force  by  winch 
it  rniuht  be  rtVisied.  His  chief  anxiety, 
however,  seemed  to  be  about  the  secu- 
rity of  Madrid,  which,  considencur  tbe 
position  of  aiFair?  at  that  time,  he  f»* 
lued  at  more  than  its  irnporliince* 
Both  Marmont  and  Suult  re*pecUircly 
apprehended  that  ih^y  would  be  the 
oiijeet  of  the  British  commander ;  and, 
accord injrly,  their  advice  rcspectwl, 
chiefly,  the  exitrencies  in  wbien  they 
irnag^ined  that  they  would,  separately, 
be  pbiced  j  and  they  either  thwarteil 
or  disobeyed  ihe  commands  of  their 
kin;^  in  i\  manner  that  was  well  cal- 
culated to  provoke  his  indisrnation. 
Of  tiie  strife  which  prevailed  between 
Jose[>h  atnl  Soult,  the  following'  amy 
serve  lo  convey  some  id  en  to  the 
reader.  The  Utter  was  directed  by 
the  king' 

*'  To  keep  Drouet,  with  one  thirJ  of 
the  nrmy  of  the  south,  so  tiir  advanced 
in  EstremaJora,  n*  to  have  direct  com- 
municatiun  %vith  General  Trielbard  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tn^m ;  and  he  efpfld- 
ully  ordt;red  that  Drouet  should  [>8a«  that 
river,  if  Hill  passed  it/' 

'*  The  duke  of  Dalmalia  would  iiol 
BufFiir  Drouet  to  etir,  and  Jo»epb,  whai9 
jealousy  had  bet^n  excited  by  tbe  marsbATt 
power  in  Andnlu»la»  threatened  to  dt^privtt 
iiim  of  his  commmnd.  The  laflexible  duke 
replied  thut  the  king  had  already  irirtuatly 
ttuue  so  by  sending  orden  direct  to 
Drotiet,  that  ho  was  ready  to  resign,  hut 
he  wo«ld  not  commit  a  grow  miliHirr 
error.  Drouet  could  ecarctjly  arriife  tn 
time  to  help  Marmoot,  and  wonld  be  loo 
weak  fur  the  protection  of  Madrid,  but 
his  ali«ence  wouhi  ruin  Audaluaia,  Itemme 
tlie  albeii,  whosM^  force  in  Estremadunt  wai 
very  considernble,  could  in  five  rnai^hn 
reach  Seville,  and  take  it  on  the  «is^« 
then  communicnting'  with  the  fleets  flt 
Cadis  they  would  change  their  \im 
of  o|ierutions  without  losi»  and  mdtvwitb 
thirty  tliousand  other  troops,  British  iimi 
Spanish,  who  were  at  Gibraltar,  in  Llie 
Ista^  in  Lhu  Niebla,  od  tlie  «ide  o(  MwcU* 
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and  under  Bnlleftt^ros  in  \!h%  RoDtla.  A 
Dcw  armjr  raij^bt  also  cfime  from  tlio 
oc«aa«  and  Drouet*  oneo  be yoiid  the  Ta* 
^ttii»  could  not  ret  urn  to  AuJaluiiJH  iu  less 
Ifamn  twelve  days^  Murmmit  could  sciircely 
cosine  there  in  a  iuodUi;  the  lorca  uniJcr 
ki»  own  immediate  command  was  spread 
all  over  ADdiilujiia,  if  collected  it  would 
not  furnish  tliirtj  thoueumd  subres  nnd 
bnfooetSt  ejrcluaive  of  Drouet^  and  the 
evATuation  of  the  province  would  be  uu- 
BVotdablttt 

**  For  these  rQasoni  SouU  would  not 
liermit  Drouet  to  quit  Estraraadura,  jet 
lie  prnmiAod  to  reinforce  him»  Hnd  so  to 
prttit  Hill,  thai  Gnihfim,  whom  be  sup- 
posed Btiil  at  Portale«:re,  should  be 
obUg«d  to  briag  up  the  first  tind  s^ixlh 
divisioDs,  In  fine*  he  firoiuiifcd  titat  a 
powerful  body  of  the  ulliea  should  be 
farced  lo  remain  in  Ei^lreniHdtiniT  or  Hill 
would  be  dcfeuied  and  lliidajtn  invested. 
This  dispute  rag'ed  duriug^  May  and  the 
l>eirinning  of  June,  and  meanwtiile  the 
BogUsh  geuerfil*  well  acquainted  from 
4iie  intercepted  lutti^ra  with  tlio^e  di>seu- 
»ioo«,  mndt;  arninj^e meats,  so  as  to  coutirm 
vNch  genenil  iu  his  own  peculiar  vie>v»." 

AnflAlu^^ia  was  nowHUpposeil  to  he  ihr? 
ohjoot  of  the  British  general  ;  and  all 
hU  address  wa*  employed  in  eoidirm- 
ing  ihetn  in  that  erroneotis  |K^rsuusinn» 
In  It  nth,  such  a  design  hiid  been  se- 
riously cr»tcrrained,  and  wa5  but  re- 
cently relirupiijihed  ;  and  the  secret 
despulches  to  the  Portuguese  govern- 
metit,  in  which  this  first  inteutiou  had 
been  fully  declared,  wiis,  hy  their  eul- 
jialdc  nenliirencc,  suffered  to  appear  in 
a  Gibraltar  newspaper,  aud  served,  in 
no  siuall  degree,  to  satisfy  Souk  that 
immediate  hostilities  were  lo  be  ex- 
pected. Hills  position  at  Alroarez, 
wliicli  he  hid  so  gloriously  captured^ 
menaced,  alike,  the  north  uud  the 
louth  i  but  he  took  care  to  dissemifiate 
tt  rumour  that  the  invasion  of  Anda- 
lustti  was  at  hand.  *•  Grab  am,  indeed, 
tetuniiid  lo  Beira,  with  the  first  and 
•iith  divisions  of  Cotton's  cavalry  ;  but 
u  Hill  was  at  the  same  linie  rein- 
forced, and  Grdhams  march  t^udden 
and  secret*  the  enemy  were  afrain  de- 
ceived in  all  quarters.  For  Mdrmont 
aiMt  the  king,  reckoning'  the  number  of 
diviaions,  thought  the  bulk  of  the  allies 
wa*  in  the  north,  and  did  not  discover 
that  Hill's  corps  had  been  nearly 
dotdded  in  mirabers,  thouii^h  his  division 
ftccinetl  the  same,  while  St>ult,  not  iin- 
inetiiatcly  uware  of  Urahain's  departure, 
fonnd  liill  morethniiamatchfor  Drou(  I, 
aud  9tiU  t^xjicclcd  the  allies  in  Audd- 
Insm." 


The  rciider  will  at  once,  perceive 
that  VVelliiigtoii  had  to  tight  for  m«»re 
than  victory*  He  uiiist  take  care  not 
to  pnrchnse  success  over  one  division 
of  the  French  army,  at  an  ex])ense  that 
nii|jht  leave  him  iinerpial  lo  the  olheiH.' 

Having  succeeded  ill  deci  ivitig  Soult, 
and  Isolating,  in  some  mcsisurc-,  the 
army  of  Portug-ul,  the  British  general 
proceeded  vigorously  in  that  course  of 
action  ou  wliicb  he  bad  resolved,  and 
look  every  liuman  precaution  that  hts 
great  design  uliould  now-  experience 
no  serious  interruption.  The  Partidat, 
aud  the  Spanish  Ixjrces,  were  directed 
to  operate  on  the  flanks  and  the  rear 
of  the  enemy.  An  expedition,  under 
Sir  Home  Pophum,  was  to  coumnjuee 
operation  on  the  coast  of  Biscay,  lot 
the  purpose  id'  engaging  the  atlentitju 
of  Calfarelb's  division,  anrl  Mithholding 
them  from  the  burcour  of  Marmont* 
A  Sicilian  expedition  was  to  menace 
Catalonia  and  Valencia,  for  the  juirpo>e 
of  preventing  Suchet  from  reinlbrcing 
the  king.  And  the  garrison  at  Ciih- 
raftar.  together  with  the  Anglo- Portu- 
guese and  SpiiuUh  troops  in  the  Isia 
de  Leon;  inhiirrections  in  the  kingiloin 
of  Cordi'bn,  and  ihe  Spanish  army 
under  Ilallc^liros,  were  so  to  occupy 
Souti:,  as  lo  prevent  liim  overvv helming 
Hill,  before  the  litter  had  e^bcteil  bis 
juiiciion  with  the  main  body  of  the 
Bittish  army. 

But  Mciruiont  now  clearly  under- 
stood  the  drift  of  these  extended  ar- 
rangements, and  he  was,  our  author 
tells  us, 

»*  A  mun  lo  be  feared*  He  possesstnl 
quickness  of  apprehension,  and  counigCt 
momland  physical,  scie » title  ucquirenteut^ 
experience  of  wnr,  and  great  fiK"ility  in 
the  moving  of  troops;  he  was  strong  of 
body,  in  the  flower  of  life,  eager  for  |lory, 
and  fdl bough  neither  a  great  nor  a  fortu- 
nate  commander,  such  a  one  a$  might 
bear  the  test  of  fire.  Hii*  army  was 
weak  in  cavalry,  but  admirably  organised; 
for  he  had  labotired,  with  successful  dili. 
gence,  to  restore  that  discipline,  which 
had  been  so  much  shaken  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Masse na*s  campaign,  and  by  the 
unceaaing  operations  from  the  battle  of 
Fuentes  Oaoro  to  the  last  retreat  from 
Beira." 

Wellington  was  soon  tieforc  Std*i- 
maiica,  the  forts  of  which  he  straitly 
Invested.  The  French,  at  first,  retired 
at  bis  approach.  But  the  strength  of 
the  fort*  bad  been  underrated  j  and  in- 
lercepted  letorns  showed  I  he  Duke, 
that  the  armUs  of  the  south  and  of 
Portugal  wcic  far  struiigcrlhau  he  liad 
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supposed.  Marmont  quietly  remained 
I  iji  observalion  at  Fuente  el  Siiiiro,  until 
his  expcetatioii  of  ririnforcetiH'iiU  justi- 
fied him  in  retracing  liia  stpps  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  forts. 

*«  Meanwhile  Mnrmont,  wlio  had  re- 
maintnl  in  |>ersou  at  Fuente  el  Sauco, 
united  there,  on  ihi^  "i^Hb,  four  divisiioiis 
of  infwnlry  and  a  bripide  of  cavalry,  fiir- 
iiiiihing  ai>tmt  ivvtuity-tive  thouBand  men 
of  all  arms,  with  which  he  marched  to 
the  iuccour  of  the  forts.  Hit  approach 
over  ao  open  r ounlry  was  deBcriBtl  at  a 
considerable  distance,' and  a  brigade  of  the 
fifth  dnnsion  was  immediately  cnWed  off 
from  tlie  aiefre,  Ibe  battering  train  was 
sent  across  the  Tormes,  and  the  army, 
which  was  in  bivouac  on  the  Salamatiita 
side  of  St,  Chri^toval,  formed  in  order  of 
battle  on  the  top.  This  poaition  of 
Cbriiitoval  was  about  four  miles  long, 
and  nitber  contttve,  the  nsi'ent  in  front 
steep,  and  tan^^led  wil!i  hollow  rottds  aotl 
Btone  enclosure**,  belotiging  to  the  villages, 
but  the  summit  uiis  broad,  even,  nnd 
covered  with  ripe  corn;  the  nght  was 
flanked  by  the  Upper  Tormes,  and  the 
left  dipped  into  the  country  bordering  the 
Lower  Term«5,  for  in  pa^ising  Salamanca, 
that  river  mokes  a  sweep  round  the  back 
of  the  position.  The  infaDtry,  tlie  b«avy 
cavalry,  and  the  guns  crowned  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  but  the  light  cavalry 
tell  Iflick  from  the  front  to  tJie  low  coun- 
try OB  the  left,  where  there  was  a  »mall 
■fcream  and  a  marshy  flat.  The  villages  of 
Villares  nnd  Monte  Rybio  were  behind 
the  left  of  the  position ;  the  village  of 
Cabreriaos  marked  the  extreme  right, 
Ihotigh  the  hill  still  treaded  up  the  river. 
The  village*  of  Christovul,  CaatillaDos, 
and  Moresco,  were  nearly  in  a  line,  along 
the  foot  of  the  heights  in  front,  the  last 
was  somewhat  within  the  allies'  ground, 
and  nothing  could  be  stronger  than  the 
position,  which  completely  commanded 
nU  the  country  for  many  railea ;  but  the 
heat  was  exccwive,  and  there  was  neither 
shade,  Dor  ftiel  to  cook  \?ilh,  nor  water 
liearer  than  the  Torme*, 

^'  About  live  oVlock  in  the  evening  the 
enemy's  horsemen  Hpproacbed,  pointing 
toward?  the  left  of  tho  position,  as  tf  to 
turn  it  bv  the  Lower  Tormes,  whereupon 
the  British  light  cavalry  made  a  short 
forward  movement  and  a  |i«rtial  chnrj(e 
took  place  v  but  the  French  opened  six 
guns,  and  the  British  retired  to  their  own 
ground  near  Monte  Rubio  and  Viliares. 
The  light  division  which  w^s  held  in  re- 
serve, immediately  closed  towards  the 
left  of  the  position  until  tho  French  ca- 
>alry  halted  and  then  returned  to  the 
centre.  Meanwhile  the  main  body  of  the 
•nemy  bore,  in  one  dark  volume,  against 
the  right,  and  halting  at  the  very  foot  of 
tht  jwiition,  sent  a  flight  of  ihdls  on  the 
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lofty  summit ;  nor  did  tlu»  fire  cewe  uatkl 
after  dark,  when  the  French  genet^ 
after  driving  back  all  the  outpoeU,  oU 
tained  possewioo  of  More«co>  and  ettat^ 
lished  him&elf  behind  thai  Tilliige  aad 
Castellanos  within  gun-ihot  of  the  aUie*. 

"  The  English  general  slept  thut  night 
on  the  ground,  amongst  the  troops,  uul 
lit  the  first  wtreak  of  light  the  arroie* 
were  again  under  arms;  neverthelea, 
though  some  signals  were  tnierdian|ed 
between  Marmont  and  the  forts,  both 
sides  were  quiet  until  towards  even* 
ing,  when  Wellington  detached  the 
sixty-eighth  regiment  from  the  line,  W 
drive  the  French  from  Moresco.  This 
attack,  made  with  vigour,  succeeded,  but 
the  troops  being  recalled  just  as  day*liglit 
failed,  a  body  of  French,  coming  unper- 
ceived  through  the  standing  corn,  brut^ 
into  the  vilk*ge  as  the  British  were  rol* 
lecling  their  posts  from  the  different 
avenues,  and  did  considerabJe  executioa. 
In  the  skirmish  an  officer  of  the  sisly- 
eighth,  named  Mackay,  being  suddenly 
surounded,  refused  to  surrender,  and 
singly  fighting  against  a  multitude,  re- 
ceived more  wounds  than  the  human 
frame  was  thought  capiible  of  sustainiaff. 
yet  he  still  hves  to  shew  his  honourable 
scartf. 

^*0n  the  22d  three  divi^iotts,  aad  a 
brigade  of  cavalry  joined  INtarmonU  who 
having  now  nearly  forty  thou-sii^il  men  in 
hand,  extended  his  left  and  seized  o  part 
of  the  height  in  advance  of  the  allies* 
right  wing,  from  whence  he  could  discern 
the  whole  of  their  order  of  battle,  and 
attack  their  right  on  even  terras^  Htm* 
ever.  General  Graham,  advancing  wiih 
the  seventh  division,  dislodged  this  French 
detachment  with  a  sharp  skirmish  be  fare 
it  could  ho  formidably  reinforced,  and  that 
night  Marmont  withdrew  from  his  dan- 
gerous position  to  sonae  height*  about  uz 
miles  in  hia  rear.  '* 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  follow  the 
marchings  and  the  counter  marchings 
of  these  adverse  leaders,  in  which  «i> 
much  consummate  generalship  wo*  dis- 
played, and  which,  indeed*  could  not 
l)e  clearly  understood,  without  an  in- 
spection of  the  very  neatly  exccuU?*! 
plan*  whicli  accorattaii)r  our  author's 
volume.  But  the  following  is  so  strik- 
ingly graphical  that  we  cannot  wkh- 
hold  it  from  the  reader:— 

•*  The  23d  the  two  armies  again  re- 
mained tranquil,  but  at  break  of  dayv  on 
the  24th,  some  dropping  pistol-shoU,  aad 
now  and  then  a  shout,  came  faintly  (ro© 
the  mist  which  covered  the  lower  giound 
beyond  the  river  j  ibe  heavy  touod  o( 
artillery  succeeded,  and  the  hiwiiif  of  Ibe 
bullets  as  they  cut  through  the  Uiiflk«Md 
atmoephere,  plainly  told  that  iha  Fwocii 
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were  over  the  Tonnes.  After  a  time 
the  fog  cle«ir<?d  up,  and  the  Gemmn  horsu- 
men  were  seen  in  close  and  beautiful 
Otdtiff  ri?lirin|^  beton;  tvvelve  thou!i»nd 
French  infantry,  who  in  battle  array, 
were  marcbiog  fiteadily  onwards.  At 
itttenmls,  twenty  gun%  ranged  in  front, 
would  sturt  forwnrda  find  send  their  bui- 
leU  whi«tting  und  tearing  up  the  ground 
buneath  the  Germans,  while  fcattering 
purties  of  light  cavalry,  ucouting  out, 
capped  lill  the  hlUt  in  succession,  and 
peering  abroad*  gave  signals  to  tlie 
iniiin  hody.  Wellington  immediately  sent 
Grshwn  acro«s  the  river  by  the  fortls  of 
Smnta  Marta  with  the  first  and  seventh 
diviiions  and  Le  March  ant'*  brigade  of 
EngUah  cavalry ;  then  concentrating  the 
reit  of  the  army  between  CabrerizoH  and 
Moresco*  he  awaited  the  progress  of  Alar- 
i])ont*!»  opera  Lion. 

**  Bock  continued  his  retreat  in  the 
same  fine  and  equable  order,  regardless 
alike  of  the  canonade  and  of  the  light 
horsemen  on  his  flanks,  until  the  enem y'ir 
•couts  had  gained  a  height  above  CaU 
varisa  Abaxo,  from  whence,  at  the  ili»- 
taiice  of  three  milesi  they,  for  the  lirst 
time,  perceived  Graham**  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  and  eighteen  guns>  ranged  in 
an  order  of  battle,  perpendicular  to  the 
Tormts.  From  tlie  fame  point  aJso, 
WelUngtou"*  hertvy  columns  were  to  be 
seen,  clustering  on  the  height  above  the 
fords  o(  Santa  Marta,  and  the  light  di vi- 
sion was  descried  at  A  Idea  Leogua,  ready 
citlier  to  nd ranee  against  the  Frencti 
troops  left  on  the  position  of  Aldea 
KiiUia,  or  to  pass  the  river  to  the  aid 
vf  GrahRin.  This  apparition  made  the 
French  general  aware  of  his  error,  where- 
upon hastily  facing  about,  and  repassing 
tlie  Tonni'»  he  resumed  his  former  ||f round. 
"  Wellington's  defensive  dispositions  on 
this  occasion  were  very  skilful,  but  it 
wottld  appear  that  unwilling  to  stir  before 
the  forts  fell,  he  had  again  refused  the 
advantage  of  the  moment;  for  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  he  miBJudged  the  oc- 
i-asion,  since  the  whole  theatre  of  opera- 
tion was  distinctly  seen  from  St.  Chris- 
t4>val,  and  lie  had  passed  nmnv  hours  in 
earnest  observation ;  his  faculties  were 
indeed  to  fresh  and  vigorous,  that  aft^r 
the  day**  work  he  wrote  a  detailed  me- 
moir upon  the  proposal  for  establishing 
a  bank  in  Portugal,  treating  that  and 
other  iinancial  schemes  in  all  their  bear- 
ings, tvith  a  master  hand.  Against  the 
weight  of  his  authority,  therefore,  any 
crittciim  must  be  advanced*^ 

If  the  forts  contiuoed  to  hold  out 
much  longer,  Marmoiit  was  resolved 
to  give  battle ;  but  they  having  fiilleit 
much  sooner  than  he  expected,  he 
withdrew  his  garrison  from  the  Caislle 


of  Alba  de  Torracs,  and  retreated 
towards  the  Diiuro,  by  the  rc^ads  of 
Tordesillaa  and  Tero.  He  was  fol- 
lowed briskly  by  the  BriiisH  com- 
mander, but  no  opptirtnnity  presented 
itself  fur  Imn^inir  tnatters  to  any  de- 
cisive issue,  and  each  general  coutitiiipd 
to  act  with  a  degree  td"  caiiiiou,  which 
was  the  best  coranliraetit  which  he 
could  pay  to  the  abilities  of  tiie  other. 
Meamvbile,  Wellington  felt  exceed- 
ingly straitened  for  want  of  money. 
The  promii^ed  remittaiice  froni  Eng- 
land had  not  arrived  ■,  and  as  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  land  carriages  rendered  it 
extremely  ditKcult  to  feed  the  army 
even  on  the  Duero,  to  venture  further 
into  Spain,  withotit  pecuniary  re* 
sources  upon  which  he  could  eeriainly 
rely,  would  be  the  height  of  madness. 
But  his  difficulties  at  this  period  are 
best  described  in  his  own  words. 

•*  *  I  have  never/  said  he,  *  been  in  such 
distress  as  at  present,  and  some  serious 
misfortune  mutt  happen,  if  the  govern- 
ment do  not  attend  uriou»Iy  tu  the  sub- 
ject, and  supply  us  regularly  with  money. 
The  arrears  tind  distrestflts  of  tlie  Portu- 
guese government  are  a  joke  to  ours, 
uad  if  our  credit  wu«  not  better  than 
theirs,  we  should  certainly  starve.  As  it 
IP,  if  we  don't  find  menus  to  pay  our  bills 
for  butcher's  me>iit  there  will  be  mi  end 
to  the  WHr  at  once.*" 

Marmotit,  in  his  turn,  now  became 
the  assailant,  and  he  effected  the  pus- 
sag-e  of  the  Duero  with  great  strata - 
gctic  skill.  Then  commenced  a  series 
of  movements,  in  which  much  general- 
ship  was  displayed  on  both  sides,  atid 
which  tiTOiinated  in  bringing  the  allies 
and  the  French  within  very  nearly  the 
same  positions  which  they  ufcupied 
a  month  before,  when  the  first  iidvance 
of  Marmont  caused  the  attack  unon 
the  fnrtf^  of  Salamanca  to  be  ^u«)peuaed. 
Upon  tlie  whole,  the  French  general 
seemeil  to  have  the  advantage.  He 
bad  succeeded  in  turning  the  flunks  of 
the  allies,  iiad  gained  po*scsi»ion  of  the 
principal  pass-igc  over  the  Tormes,  and 
seemed,  from  his  position  and  Ins  force, 
able  to  menace  the  communication  of 
the  allies  with  Salamanca,  ond  Cindad 
Rodrigo, 

"  Wellington  was  deeply  dis^piieted  nt 
the  unexpected  result  of  this  day's  ofH»riu 
tions,  which  had  been  entirely  lo  the 
advantage  of  the  French  general.  IVJar- 
moiit  hiid  shown  himself  perfectly  hc- 
nuainted  with  the  country,  had  out- 
rlatiked  and  outmarched  the  allies,  hud 
gained  the  command  of  the  Tormes,  und 
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»$  Im  junction  witli  tlia  king'^  iirmy  was 
tit  11:1  S45cureil,  ht]  might  li^ht  or  wuii  for 
rinDforoerneaU  ur  cuatiinuu  liis  tjj^Njnitidns 
as  it  setimed  firooii  lo  iiimstlf.  B«t  tlie 
Bcopw  (if  Wei  ling  I  on'*  cnmpiuL'ii  whs 
liourly  beiw**  morti  r«*strictLHL  His  rfa- 
»oDs  for  tivoidiug  a  baltk  except  at  mU 
viuita^o,  were  etronj^er  tl^an  \i\iUm\  be- 
C[iU!i4^  ('iiffiiirelli's  cavalry  was  kiiovrri  to 
bo  ill  T^iinh,  mid  the  nrmy  of  I  he  centre 
WHS  m%  tlie  fHjiiit  of  tnkirit;  the  fii4d ; 
bi^ure,  tbouL'h  he  »1iou1d  lit: lit  and  ji^iiin  a 
victory,  utilesa  it  wna  di?risivp,.  hiii  o^jtn:*!, 
would  not  he  aflmnced*  That  obj*?rt 
wn*  to  deliver  the  Pi-Jiiniuk.  which  couM 
uiily  be  done  by  ii  Ion;;  cnur^ie  of  eolkl 
openitioiis,  iaromptlible  with  stidden  find 
tunh  strokes  unnuthorized  hy  iiny  thitig 
tut  hopu  ;  wherefore  yit^dinif  to  the  ffjrno 
of  irircuni-stances,  ho  prepared  to  return  to 
PortU|ir:il  uud  abide  hii»  limts ;  yet  with  n 
hitter  spirit  whidi  wna  luit  soothed  hy 
the  reroUeeiioti,  that  he  hud  refujk'd  the 
opportufiity  of  %htiuu^  to  advanDii^e,  ex- 
BLlly  one  month  he  hire,  uiid  npori  the 
very  hills  he  now  otcupiejJ.  Neverthe- 
[ui>6  thnt  stedfafit  tymper,  whicli  then 
prevented  him  from  tseutn^  an  inlveutitU 
ouH  rhnncet  uould  nut  now  let  him  yiehl 
to  KuiMmie  mt>re  limn  she  cotihJ  ravish 
from  him  :  he  still  hopt^d  to  jijive  the 
lioii':*  stroke,  mni  rea«dved  In  i-uver  Saln- 
niiinea  arnl  the  eommun'u'mirui  with 
C'iodad  llodrij»(.>  to  the  IrU*!  mtJinetit.  A 
letter  ^talinl;  hi»  iniiljUity  to  bold  liis 
irround  wa?*,  bovvever,  sent  to  Castanos, 
but  it  was*  inlereepled  hy  Marmont,  w  ho 
exultin^'^Iy  pushetl  forieunls  without  regnnl 
to  the  kinx't*  movement!*  j  wtul  it  is  curi- 
ous thut  Jo&c|»h  ftfterwtirds  imagined  this 
i<*  have  Lheen  ti  subtlety  of  Wellington  8 
to  draw  ihv  French  ^enerid  into  u  premu- 
lure  battle,'* 

Marmont  pa5sr;«J  the  Tarmrs,  auil 
took  up  a  stnuiir  position  btliind  Cal- 
variza  Ariba.  This  necesMiatcd  a 
rcouiilcr  tiiovt  tiictjt  on  tin'  part  of  W*  1* 
on,  who  ulso  pjt*seil  the  Torm<'s 
)  by  the  fords  uf  Saiitu  Marta*  and  Ahlra 
LeuLniti,  leavin«r  the  third  divis^ion  a7id 
D'Urbaa'jJ  cavalry  on  the  riirlit  bunk, 
who  entrenched  themselves  ut  Cahrt> 

"  It  was  late  when  the  light  division 
descended  the  rottph  side  of  the  A  Idea 
Lingua  mountHin  to  ctm^  the  river,  and 
16  night  came  suddenly  down,  with  more 
n  /rommoij  darkness,  for  ii  alorm,  that 
nmon  precursor  of  a  buttle  in  the 
Peninflula,  w»s  at  hand-  Torrents  of 
raiu  deepened  the  ford,  the  %vnter  foamed 
loid  da>lied  with  iiieresisin^'-  violence,  the 
ilmnder  wm  frcqm*nt  an*!  deafening,  and 
die  lightning  parsed  in  sheets  of  fire  clotHj 


over  the  cdumn,  pr  play^  tipon  tlio 
points  of  the  bayofiel&.  One  fla»b  fiill* 
In^  amongHt  the  fifth  dragoou  fcunnlii 
near  Santu  Murtu,  kill&d  nmny  men  and 
hordes,  while  hundreds  of  frighUfoed  tiu}- 
niaU  breFiikinsr  Ioi>s«  from  tlieir  ptqui'l 
roped,  and  galloping  wildly  about,  Wi«re 
supposed  to  be  the  encmy*&  cav.dry  eh  aw- 
ing in  the  darkness,  and  iiiderd  some  ul 
their  pittroles  were  ut  hand;  but  to  ai 
military  eye  there  was  notldiu:  morn  im- 
poslnt^  than  the  close  uud  beautiful  ord«r 
in  which  the  Mildieri  of  that  noble  lijehl 
division  were  seen  by  the  fiery  irleanu  to 
step  from  tlie  river  to  tlie  Imnk,  and  |»ur» 
sue  their  march  anud^it  llii«  atfitoundio^ 
tQrmoil,  defying  aliko  the  itorm  and  dm 
enemy," 

Intidligrencc  was  now  rceciveil  bv 
the  firitii^h  comaMiidfr,  that  hirire  it^ 
iofoiTctnrnts  were?  about  to  jrdii  fbr 
enemy  ;  ami  his  iletermtnation  w'a» 
taken  to  rftire  bi-fori?  ibcarrivnl  ofihe 
new  tfoopp,  by  whom  bis  operations 
mi-rht  be  so  sorioti-ly  impcdr<h 

The  two  ArdpiU's  are  two  hillt 
whirh  stood  lnrtwcou  the  bostilc  armies, 
and  the  possession  of  \\  hicb  was  dceioed 
by  both  U.IJ  ohjetl  of  the  first  iitipor* 
Uiiice.  They  were  [u'('urdiiij,^ly  strongly 
eonti-sLi^d  ;  and  while  tlu*  enemy  gvuneif 
the  first,  th«y  were  repulsed  iu  an  (il- 
ti-mpt  to  j;ai!i  ih<'  st'tond.  Munnont, 
iioiigitiiti^'^  tlul  \Vt!llir»gtuii  would  «ec 
tht:  iuipurlaneeol  di-'ilofigirj^the  Fri'nch 
from  the  tir&t  hill,  iim^'mtieb  as  tlivir 
po»sessit)n  of  it  luU'st  t*3tcrci*c  a  mu^ 
sinister  iufiuinee  upon  his  retreat,  was 
prepyred  with  a  elrong  reserve  (iftr^Hip^ 
tci  meet  the  apprehended  attack,  wblch 
would,  umlonljtedly,  ha\e  lK*en  (nmlc, 
bitd  it  not  been  t!iii<  aulteipuiKHl.  Bnl 
the  Dokc,  seeinj;c  tlie  a[»[iroaeh  of  Hie 
Freiieb,  gave  rouotrr  orders ;  jmlinru* 
it  better  to  wait  for  new  events*,  lx'i«< 
eertuin  that  al  night  hoeoubl  make  his 
retreat  good,  and  wishing  Hither  that 
l^luroujiit  should  attaek  him  iu  his  now 
atroujj  pojiition*  The  remainder  af 
these  evokitions  we  must  give  in  oiif 
author's  words ; 

"  The  Frencli  troops  coming  from 
Babila  Fueule  had  not  yet  reached  \\m 
eiige  of  the  furest,  when  Marmont,  weiafC 
that  the  allies  would  not  att^irk,  uud 
fearing  that  they  would  retreat  before  bis 
own  dispositiotife  were  completed,  orderad 
Th am ie res' division,  covered  by  tiftyguiit 
and  supported  by  the  light  eavMtry,  la 
ineHate  the  Ciudail  Ko^biga  rt4id.  lie 
alsii  hastened  the  march  of  hi:»  olhef  di* 
vtfeinns,  designing,  when  Wellington 
shoahl  move  in  opposition  to  Thornier^p 
to  fall  (ipciu  hioi,  by  the  villiige  uf  An* 
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piles  with  *tjc  ilivisions  of  tnfujitry  and 
Boyor's  dragoons,  which  la*t>  Im  now 
put  in  mnrcti  to  take  (rt*!.U  ground  on  i1i6 
left  of  Ihe  Anipife«  rocks,  leaving'  only 
oii«  nicimoiit  of  t^nvalry  to  guari!  Foy*a 
rigUt  flank  nt  Calviu-izn. 

"  In  th4»*e  newdrcumstance*,  the  posi- 
tions of  the  two  nrniiL^s  embmcert  an  ovh! 
Ijiisin  formed  by  ditft;rt?nt  ranges  of  hill;^ 
tliHt  Timv;  like  an  ampiti theatre  of  whii'}i 
tbi*  Anip'th's  r  ickfi  niigiit  be  c'o«?iiJcreil 
ihi*  lioor-piMs.  Tlii*  biiiiin  wnn  abimt  a 
milo  broiid  rn*m  norlli  to  6LH]tb,nnil  more 
that  twuiiuU?*  Um\i  (rtmi  i*iist  to  vve»t.  The 
iKiflheru  and  wej.lerii  iialf  formed  tbu 
allie»'  pfwilion,  whiidi  <*JCtenJH  from  tlie 
EniflisU  Arnjiiltjs  o»  the  l«'ft  to  Aldea 
T»*JHda  on  tlie  rights  Tlie  eastern 
lif*igiit«  wetti  hidd  by  the  French  right, 
atitl  lliuir  left,  cooaiistinki:  of  Tiioniiert'*' 
divUioti  with  the  artilltTy  and  light 
cnvitlry*  was  novf  moving  nlong  the 
southern  side  of  the  bns^ia  ■  but  the  march 
was  wide  und  h»rjr»L> ;  thero  was  a  long 
«pa^e  lie t ween  Thomieres*  wnd  the  di- 
visions which,  commg  from  iLe  edge  of 
the  foreat»  were  detttined  to  forni  the 
ceDtre,  and  there  wjvb  a  longer  spjice  be- 
tween Uim  and  the  division;)  about  I  he 
Anipilet.  Never!  he  I  ess,  the  nm^s  of  ar- 
litiery  placed  nn  lii«  riijht  tlank  was  v^\y 
imposiinff,  aud  open«'d  il&  fire  jrrundly, 
taking  ground  to  ilje  left  by  L^uns  in  stie- 
rmBion,  09  Ibt?  infantry  moved  onj  and 
llie«c  hi*t  marehed  Ciig«'rly,  ronliimally 
contmrting  their  dlstnace  from  the  allies, 
and  Urin^iitg  up  their  left  E^honhlem  ni  if 
to  envetofie  Widhngton's  posiiiion,  and 
rnihraee  it  with  dre.  At  tiu!«  time  abn, 
l^in«t'«  troops,  one  rrjfiment  of  which 
Kitld  ihit  French  Arapil(?»,  carried  the 
%'illngti  of  that  name,  and  id  though  »oon 
driven  from  the  grciite»t  purl  of  it  a^aiu, 
mairUaiued  a  fierce  struggle. 

•*  Marmotit'4  first  armntremenls  liad 
occupied  several  hourst,  yet  a&  he  L'uve  jio 
}Hj«itive  indication  of  \m  dc^iga&»  Welling- 
ton, ceHsmg  to  watch  him,  had  retired 
Iroin  the  Arapiles.  But  at  three  o'clock 
»  r«port  reached  him  that  the  French  leJt 
vvat  in  motion,  and  pointing  toward*  iliu 
Ctadad  Rodrigo  road;  then  starting  up 
h«!  repairtMl  to  tbe  high  ground,  and  ob- 
served their  movements  f<<r  Manie  time, 
with  0  «lern  contentftient,  for  their  left 
wing  WHi  entirely  separated  from  the 
reolre.  The  fault  wa*  flagmut,  and  ho 
lixed  »t  with  Ihe  *lroke  of  a  thunder-holt. 
A  few  ordem  issued  from  his  lips  like  the 
incMJitatJons  of  a  wizard,  and  suddenly 
il>e  dark  m;t**  of  troops  which  covered 
lUe  English  Arapili?*,  avhs  seemingly  po*- 
frfftaed  by  ^ooie  mighty  apirit^  anil  rushing 
violently  down  t^c  interior  slope  of  the 
flQOuntiiint  entered  the  great  buaiti  aniidAt 
a  Blunt)  iff  bullets  which  seemed  to  sheur 


nwny  the  whole  surface  of  the  enrth  over 
whirh  the  toldier*  moifed.  The  fifth 
division  instantly  foitiied  on  the  right  of 
the  fourth,  connecting  the  hitter  with 
Urad ford's  Portugitese,  who  hastened  for- 
ward at  the  same  time  from  the  right  of 
the  army,  and  the  heavy  cavalry  galloping 
vji  on  the  right  of  Brad  lord,  closed  this, 
liront  of  battle.  The  sixth  and  seventh 
divisions,  flanked  on  the  right  by  Anson's 
light  cavatry,  winch  had  now  moved  from 
the  AiTipiles,  were  ranged  at  half  eannon^ 
E>hot  in  a  Kecoud  line,  which  was  pro- 
longed by  the  Spatiiarda  in  the  direction 
of  the  third  division*;  ami  thi«  last,  rein- 
forced by  two  sijuadroijs  of  liie  fuurteeiilh 
dragfoonss  and  by  U'Ui ban's  Portuguese 
horsemen,  formed  the  extreme  right  of 
the  army,  Jiehind  all,  on  the  highest 
ground,  the  Iir6.t  and  light  divisions,  and 
Pack*s  Portuguese  were  disponed  in  heavy 
mis^os  na  a  re»erve- 

••  When  this  gram!  disposition  was  ronj- 
pleted,  the  third  division  and  its  nttemf- 
ant  horsemen,  the  whole  formed  in  four 
columns  and  flanked  on  the  left  byiwelve 
gtins,  received  orders  to  cross  the  enemy's 
lino  of  march.  The  remainder  of  the 
first  line,  including  the  main  body  of  the 
caA'^dry,  was  directed  to  advance  when- 
ever the  attack  of  the  third  division 
should  he  developed  j  and  as  the  fourth 
division  must  in  this  forward  movement 
necesstirily  lend  its  l!ank  to  the  enemy*^ 
troops  stationed  on  the  French  Arnpiles, 
Pack's  brigade  was  commstuded  to  Ub^dl 
that  rock  the  moment  the  left  of  the 
British  line  should  pass  it.  Thus,  aiter 
long  coiling  and  winding,  the  armies 
came  logethtr,  and  drawing  up  (heirboL'tf 
trains  like  angry  strpents  mingled  in 
deadly  strife/' 

Now  commi^ncfil  tbf!  b:ittle — the 
nw;^t  glorions,  prnbuhly,  of  any  during 
Weill  iigiou'^  l\*nnl^lllar  cunnpuigiis. 
Marniont  fek  th.it  hf  was  laki^n  tit  a 
(iisaihantigp,  in  the  iiiitbt  of  a  dilfirult 
aiui  cnniplicatcd  <  vxjfniion  ;  and,  hav- 
ing fiitL'il  to  arrest  ihe  atlvdncc  of  the 
British  hy  a  tempest  td'  bulhns,  \\i% 
only  litipe  of  restoring  the  badle,  was 
liy  bringing  up  his  reserve  divisions, 
and  falling  by  thevitltigeot'the  Artipilts 
tmoii  what  was  now  the  left  of  i\\^ 
afrios*  position.  But  even  I  his  wus 
but  a  Mcak  resouj er,  as  tlit re  wirCi  on 
the  part  of  the  British,  nlthoygb  uu- 
kniwu  to  him,  reserves  by  which  ^ueh 
a  device  tuight  bo  promptly  counter- 
acted. 

**  However,  the  French  generuK  noi  hing 
dauntedy  despatched  ofllcer  after  ofBcer, 
Mjme  to  hasten  up  the  troops  from  the 
foreiit,  others  to  slop  the  progress  of  Kia 
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left  wing,  tnd  with  b  san^iae  ezp-ecta- 
tion  sttli  looked  for  the  victory,  until  he 
saw  Pakenham  with  the  third  diirision 
shoot  like  r  meteor  acrosa  Thomitres' 
jinlli ;  then  pride  stud  hope  alike  died 
witlViD  himt  and  denpflrately  he  whs  hur- 
rying in  persnn  to  that  fntal  point,  when 
an  exploding  Bhell  stretched  him  on  the 
earth  with  »  broken  nrin  and  two  deep 
wounds  in  hh  side.  Confusion  ensued, 
vitid  tlie  troopH^  distmcttid  hy  ill-judged 
orders  and  f  onnter-ordens,  knew  not  where 
to  move,  who  lo  fight,  or  who  to  avoid. 

'» It  WHS  about  five  o'clock  when 
Pakenham  fell  upon  Thomieres^  mid  it 
was  nt  the  jDBtant  when  that  Genenih 
the  head  of  whn«e  column  h»d  gained  an 
open  iiK>lated  kill  at  the  extremity  of  the 
MJUthern  range  of  heights,  ejcpected  to 
flee  the  allies,  in  full  retroHt  towards  the 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  road,  closely  followed 
hy  Marmont  from  the  Arapilea.  The 
counter- stroke  was  terrible!  Two  bat- 
teries of  artillery  placed  on  the  summit 
of  the  western  heights  suddenly  took  his 
troops  ID  flnak,  nnd  Fakenham^s  massive 
coIuiudb  supported  by  cavalry,  were  com- 
ing on  full  in  his  front,  while  two-thirds 
of  his  own  diviiiiou,  lengthened  out  and 
unconnected,  were  slill  behind  in  a  wood 
where  they  couM  heiir,  but  could  not  see 
the  storm  which  %vrs  now  bursting. 
From  the  chief  to  the  lowest  soldier  all 
felt  that  they  were  lust,  nnd  in  an  in- 
stant Pakenham,  the  most  frank  and 
§»llBnt  of  men,  commenced  the  battle. 

The  British  columns  formed  lines  m 
they  marched,  and  the  French  gunnei^ 
standing  up  manfully  for  the  honour  of 
their  country,  sent  showers  of  grape  into 
I  he  ndtmncing  masses,  whiJc  a  crow^d  of 
light  troops  poured  i«i  h  fire  of  musketry, 
tender  cover  of  which  the  main  body  en- 
deavoured to  display  a  front.  But  bear- 
ing onwards  through  the  akirmishcrs  with 
the  mijrht  of  a  giant,  Pakenham  broke 
the  lialf-formed  linei^  into  frugmetitSj,  and 
sent  the  whole  in  confusiou  upon  the  ad- 
vancing supports  ;  one  only  ojficer,  with 
unyielding  spirit,  remained  by  the  artiL 
lery ;  stand iug  alone  he  tired  the  last  gun 
at  the  dt«tHnce  of  a  few  yards,  but 
whether  he  lived  or  there  died  could  not 
he  seen  for  the  smoke.  Some  squadrons 
of  light  cavalry  fell  on  the  right  of  the 
third  division,  but  thv  fifth  regiment  re- 
pulled  them,  and  then  D'  Urban 's  Portu- 
^esa  horsemen,  reinforced  by  two  sfjua- 
drons  of  the  fourteenth  dragoons  under 
Feilon  Harvey,  gained  the  enemy *s  flimk* 
The  Oporto  regiment,  led  by  the  English 
Major  Watson,  inttantly  charged  the 
French  infantry,  yet  vainly,  Watson  fell 
deeply  wounded,  and  his  men  retired, 

"  Pakenham  continued  his  tempestuous 
course   against  the   remainder  of  Tho- 


mieres'  troops,  which  were  oow  armyeil 

on  the  wooded  heights  behind  the  firvl 
hill,  yet  imperfectly,  and  uffexing  two 
fronts  the  one  opposed  to  the  third  diri- 
sion  and  its  attendant  horsemen,  tli 
other  to  the  fifth  division,  to  Bradfonl'i 
brigade,  and  the  main  body  of  cav«lry 
and  artillery,  ail  of  which  were  now 
moving  in  one  great  line  across  the 
Meanwhile  Bonet's  troops^  having  fniM 
at  the  village  of  Arapiles,  were  sharply 
engaged  with  the  fourth  division*  Mnu» 
cune  kept  Kis  menacing  position  behiad 
the  French  AraplleSj  and  as  Clauzers 
division  had  eome  up  from  the  forest,  tho 
connection  of  the  centre  and  left  wis  in 
some  measure  restored  ;  two  dtvtooBs 
were  however  still  in  the  rear,  aad 
Boyer^g  dragoons  were  in  march  ffOB 
Calvariza  Ariba,  Thomieree  bad  been 
killed  J  and  Bonet,  who  succeeded  Mar- 
mont,  had  been  disabled,  hence  more 
fonfusion  *  but  the  command  of  the  army 
devolved  on  Clatizel,  and  he  was  of  « 
capacity  to  sustain  this  terrible  crisifti 

'^  The  fourth  and  &fth  divisions,  end 
Bradford's  brigade,  were  now  hotly  en- 
gaged and  steadily  gaining  ground;  the 
heavy  cavalry,  Anson's  light  dragoons 
and  Bull's  troop  of  artillery  were  ad- 
vancing at  a  trot  on  Pakenham's  left; 
and  on  tliat  generars  right  D*  Urban *• 
horsemen  overlapped  the  enemy.  Thus 
in  less  than  half  an  hoar,  and  before  an 
order  of  battle  had  been  ercn  formed  by 
the  French,  their  commander-inHrbief  and 
two  other  generals  had  falleot  and  the 
left  of  their  army  was  turned,  thrown 
into  confusion  and  enveloped*  Clauzers 
division  Imd  indeed  joined  Tbomieres*. 
and  a  front  had  been  spread  on  the 
southern  heights,  hut  It  was  loose  and 
un^t  to  resist ;  for  the  troops  were, 
some  in  double  lines,  some  in  rohimas, 
some  in  squares ;  a  powerful  sun  shone 
full  in  their  eyes,  the  light  soil,  stirred  up 
by  the  trampling  of  men  and  horses,  aad 
driven  forward  by  a  breeze,  which  nroie 
in  the  west  at  the  moment  of  attack, 
came  full  upon  them,  mingled  with  smoke 
in  such  5 titling  clouds,  that,  scarcely  able 
to  breathe,  and  quite  unable  to  see,  their 
fire  was  given  nt  random. 

"  In  this  situation,  wliile  Paketihani, 
bearing  onward  with  a  conquering  vi«>- 
lence,  was  closing  on  their  A&nk,  and  the 
fifth  division  advancing  with  a  stonu  of 
fire  on  their  front,  the  interval  betwe«ii 
the  two  attacks  >^'as  suddenly  filled  H'iiti 
a  whirling  cloud  of  dust,  w^hich  moving' 
swiftly  forward,  carried  within  its  wuiub 
the  trampling  sound  of  a  charging  multi- 
tude. As  it  passed  the  left  of  the  third 
division  Le  Marchant's  heary  horseoieui 
Hanked  by  Anson's  light  cavalry*  broke 
forth    from    it  at   full  sf<r(Hl»  aiid  U^ 
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liexl  iiutant  twelve  hundred  French  in- 
funtry.  though  fonned  in  tevenil  line*! 
were  tniin|>l<^d  down  with  a  terrible  da- 
4nour  aud  disturbance*  Bewildered  and 
Idindedf  they  cost  away  their  arms  and 
run  throug^h  the  openin^ffi  ot  the  firitish 
squadrons,  stooping  and  demondlng^  quar- 
ter, while  th(i  dmgoone,  hig  matL  and  on 
big  bor«eft»  rode  onwards  smiting  with 
tfieir  long  glittering  swords  in  uocon- 
trcdlnble  power^  and  the  third  divbion 
ft>llowfd  Bt  speed,  tib outing  m  the  French 
maBsei  fell  in  ■uccession  before  this  dread-- 
All  charge. 

"  Nor  were  these  valiant  iwordsmen 
jui  exhausted.  Their  own  geneml,  Lo 
Marchant^  imd  maoy  oflicers  had  fiiHou^ 
Imt  Cotton  and  all  hk  ata^  was  at  their 
liead,  and  with  ranki  contused,  and 
Mended  together  in  one  mass^  stiH  ^Oop- 
ine  forward  tbey  tustained  from  a  fresh 
colnmn  an  irregular  atream  of  lire  which 
emptied  a  hundred  saddles  i  yet  with  fine 
coumgei  and  downright  force,  the  sur- 
Tivora  broke  through  this  the  third  and 
•troDgeit  body  of  men  that  had  encoun- 
tered then}«  and  Lord  Edward  Somenset, 
continuing  his  course  at  the  head  of  one 
aqmadron  with  a  happy  perseverance, 
captured  five  guns.  The  French  lei  t  was 
entirely  brokent  more  than  two  thousand 
pnsouers  were  taken,  the  French  tight 
ACinemeQ  abandoned  that  part  of  the 
field, and  Thomieres* division  no  longer  ex- 
iatei  aa  a  military  body,  Anson's  cavalry, 
wbidi  had  passed  quite  ovar  the  hill,  and 
had  snfFered  little  in  the  charge,  was  now 
joined  by  D' Urban'*  troopers,  and  took 
the  place  of  Le  Marchant's  exhausted 
men ;  the  heavy  German  dragoons  fol* 
lowed  in  reserve,  and  with  the  third  and 
fiftb  divisions  and  the  guns,  formed  one 
formidable  hne,  two  miles  in  advance  of 
where  Pakenham  had  first  attacked  ;  and 
that  impetuous  officer  with  unmiti^ted 
strength  still  pressed  forward,  spread ihg 
terror  and  disorder  on  the  enemy's  left/' 

CI  an /.el,  upon  whom  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  army  had  now  de- 
volved, proved  himself  an  able  coin- 
maiider.     With  singular  dextetiiy  and 

{ire«ence  of  mind,  he  re-tudltctcd  the 
icaien  and  scattered  troops,  and  took 
measures  for  securing  a  retreat,  the 
roo«t  judicious  that  could  he  adopted. 
Nor  w^  be  yet  without  an  idea  that 
irictory  was  not  alto^^cther  beyond 
his  reach. 

•'  Hi*  hopdi  were  founded  oo  a  misfor- 
tune which  had  befallen  General  Pack ; 
for  that  officer  ascending  the  French 
Arapiles  in  one  heavy  column,  had  driven 
liack  the  enemy's  skirmishers  and  was 
ifvithio  thirty  yards  of  the  summit,  be- 


lieving himself  victonous,  when  suddenly 
the  French  reserves  leaped  forward  from 
the  mckft  upon  his  froot,  and  upon  his 
I*? ft  flttok*  The  hostile  mnsse^}  Hosed* 
there  ixiv>  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke,  a  shout, 
II  stream  of  t!re,  and  the  side  of  the  hill 
W!i-i  covered  to  the  very  bottom  with  the 
dejfil,  the  wounded,  and  the  flying  Fur- 
tugues^e*  who  w^re  scoffed  at  for  this  fat- 
Iui«  without  any  juiitice  j  no  troops  c  ould 
have  mithfttood  ibat  crash  upun  such 
steep  ground,  uimJ  tlie  propriety  of  at- 
tnckiiig  the  hill  at  till  setMua  vt^rv  ques- 
tionable* Tlie  result  went  nigh  hr 
shake  the  whole  battle,  Vot  the  fourth 
division  had  juttl  then  reached  the  south* 
erii  ridge  ot  the  basin,  and  one  of  the 
Uist  regiments  in  the  service  was  actually 
on  the  summit,  when  twelve  hundred 
fre«h  adversaries,  arrayed  on  the  reverse 
slope^  charged  up  hill ;  and»  as  the  Bri- 
tish fire  was  straggling  and  ineS^ectual, 
because  the  soldiers  were  breathless  and 
disordered  by  the  previous  fighting,  the 
French,  who  came  up  resolutely  and 
without  firing,  won  the  crest.  They 
were  even  pursuing  down  the  other  side, 
when  two  regiments,  placed  in  line  be- 
low, checked  them  with  a  destructive 
volley. 

"  This  vigorous  counter-blow  took  place 
at  the  moment  when  Pack*8  defeat  per- 
mitted Maucune,  who  was  no  longer  in 
pain  for  the  Arapilea  hill,  to  menace  tlie 
left  flank  and  roar  of  the  fourth  division, 
but  the  left  wing  of  the  fortieth  regiment 
immediately  wheeled  about,  and  with  a 
rough  t  barge  cleared  the  rear.  Mane  una 
would  not  engage  himself  more  deeply  at 
that  time,  but  General  Ferey's  troops 
pressed  vigorously  against  the  front  of 
the  fourth  division,  and  Brenuierdid  the 
same  by  the  first  line  of  the  filth  division. 
Buyer's  dragoons  also  came  on  rapidly, 
and  the  allies,  being  outflanked  and  over- 
matched, lost  ground.  Fiercely  and  fast 
the  French  followed,  and  the  fight  once 
more  raged  in  the  basin  below.  Generat 
Cole  had  before  this  fallen  deeply  wound- 
ed, and  Leith  had  the  same  fortune,  but 
Beresford  promptly  drew  Spry's  Porlu* 
guese  brigade  from  the  second  line  of  the 
tifth  division,  and  thus  flanked  the  ad> 
vnacing  columns  of  the  enemy;  yet  he 
aUo  fell  desperately  wounded,  and  Boyer's 
dragoons  then  came  treely  into  action,  be* 
cause  Anson'*  cavalry  had  been  checked 
a  (lor  Le  March  ant's  charge  by  a  heavy 
fire  of  artillery. 

**  The  crisis  of  the  battle  had  now  ar- 
rived, aud  the  victory  was  for  the  general 
who  had  the  strongest  reserves  in  hand. 
WellingloQ,  who  was  seen  that  day  at 
every  puint  of  the  field  exactly  wheu  his 
presence  wits  tiiost  required,  immediately 
brought   up  from   the  second  line   the 
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iixth  divi8icm»  nnd  its  charge  wns  roti|rb» 
ttroog,  and  Bucc^sftil,  >Je¥ertbpJ<?««  the 
ftms^Ie  wft*  no  slight  oii<».  The  men 
of  Genpml  Hulie's  hnj^adei  whirh  was 
on  tha  lefu  went  down  by  hundreds,  and 
the  Bixty-fir^t  and  eleventh  repimetiti 
won  their  wiiy  df»p«r;ttely,  tind  through 
iiich  fl  6rfi,  {19  British  »ci]dif*r9  only^  can 
snstain.  Some  of  Boyer's  dragoons  also, 
hreaking  in  between  the  fifth  and  sijcth, 
ilew  mutiy  men,  and  caused  Mme  disor- 
der in  the  Brty-third  ;  but  thttt  bntve  re- 
jcimeiit  Jtrtt  no  ground,  nor  di*!  Ciuuzers 
tmpetuoiis  eountef-iillfick  avail  at  any 
point,  lUter  the  first  burst,  auHinat  the 
steiuly  coura^'e  of  the  allien,  Tlie  south- 
i*ni  rirfgt'^  H'rtu  rej^^ined,  the  French  gtne- 
rul  Menne  was  severely,  and  General 
Ferey  mortally,  Mounded;  Clauzel  him- 
Sfrlf  was  hurt,  and  tlio  reserve  of  Borer's 
dra^oous  coming  on  at  a  canter  were  nvet 
nnd  broken  by  iLe  tire  of  Hulse's  noble 
brigade.  Theo  the  chanping  current  of 
the  Hght  oucB  more  set  for  tlie  British. 
The  third  divit^ion  continued  to  outf!arik 
the  enemy's  left,  Ma u rune  abandoned 
the  French  Amjailcs,  Foy  retired  from 
the  ridge  of  CalvRrista,  and  the  allied 
hwsU  rightiTiE?  itself  as  n  gftUatit  ship  after 
a  sudden  gusti  again  bore  nnwanU  in 
btoo«l  and  glmim,  for  though  the  air, 
purified  by  the  storm  of  the  night  before, 
wnB  peculiarly  clear,  one  vast  cloud  of 
smoke  and  du»t  roUed  along  ihe  bnsin, 
find  vrithin  it  was  the  battle  with  all  its 
sights  and  sound^^  of  terror. 

"  When  ihe  English  general  had  thus 
Irstored  the  light  in  the  centre,  he  direct- 
ed the  comnrtander  of  the  first  division  to 
"fHjsh  between  Foy  and  itie  rest  of  the 
French  army,  which  would  have  render- 
ed it  impossible  for  the  latter  to  rally  or 
escape  ;  but  this  order  was  not  executed, 
»ind  Foy's  and  Manrune's  divisions  were 
nkilfully  u«vd  by  Chiuztd  to  protect  the 
retreul," 

Notliiug  now  tcmained  ftT  the 
Fn'uch  general  but  to  wiihdra^v  hi« 
itii'it  froiu  the  Held  of  huTtht  nlth  \aa 
much  cxpcditiou  ns  pos-siWe,  The 
Duke  of  VVtflliiigtnn  imagined  that  hts 
only  line  of  rciroiit  wns  by  the  ford  of 
Huerta,  utid  ufMin  I  hut  poinl  he  ilircct- 
ei\  his  pursuit  ;  A  Ilia  tk-  Tormes,  the 
only  *aner  prarticablo  pa^siicrr  of  the 
river  on  that  $idt\  behi!j,  tif^  the  Duke 
supposed,  strongly  gurrisoncd  (»y  Spa- 
niards. Rut  the  governor  huti  abtm- 
^ioncd  the  pbcc  ;  »ti<l,  uhal  wa«  still 
more  incxeu^ablo,  had  uot  iiiformed 
the  British  commtuider  of  liis  move- 
ment. The  ronscqucnee  vviifs  that 
that  piL«sago  was  now  free  to  CtauzeL 
and  that  he  was  enabled  to  rciire  com- 
paratively    unmolested,       Hitd     the 


Duke*ft  ordeis  been  »ttcnfled  to,  or  haA, 
the  Spiinish  oH^eer  but  giirrti  htm 
limply  information  thitt  th»*y  frere  mil 
attended  to,  the  whole  of  the  Fn;uch 
army  would  have  beco  either  taken  uf 
destroved, 

SucFi  was  the  battle  of  Sahmanoi, 
the  most  decisive  that  had  yet  brew 
fought  in  Spain.  Its  immediate  con- 
sequences were,  the  retreat  of  tlit* 
army  of  Portugal  beyond  the  Ditero, 
and  the  abandonment  of  Madrid  by 
the  intrusive  king  of  Spain. 

••  In  former  actions,'*  General  ^tipi«r 
observes,  "  the  French  had  been  r#- 
pulsed  1  here  they  were  driven  he»d)ofif , 
iis  it  wore,  before  a  mighty  wind*  wilb* 
out  help  or  atuy,  and  the  results  irnre 
proporliouate^  JosephV  secret  negocift- 
tions  with  the  Cortes  were  crushed ;  hii 
pariizans  in  every  part  of  the  Peninsula 
were  abashedi  and  the  linking  spirit  of  tke 
Catabins  was  revived  j  the  damoun  of 
the  opposition  in  England  were  checked; 
the  provisional  government  of  Fnuwt 
was  dismayed  j  the  secret  ptott  agnilMl 
the  French  in  Germany  were  resuse itattd ; 
and  the  shrj-ck,  reaching  even  to  MtiteoWf 
heiired  and  shook  Uie  coloisal  ftructur* 
of  NapoWon's  power  to  lU  very  b«»e  ** 

When  Joseph  retired  from  Madrid 
he  WHS  nccuiinmrtied  by  a  motley  group 
of  about  twenty  thousand  itieti,  womt^n 
and  children,  who  seemed  in  m»t*i 
wretched  plight,  and  were  cvidrnily 
prepared  fur  anything'  rather  than  the 
l>recipitatc  and  inrreremonious  demff- 
ture  from  the  ciipital,  to  wivich  lliey 
were  now  eonderoued-  But  they  w^^ft 
ignorant  that,  bad  as  their  comlitiuii 
was,  they  were  only  protected  from 
worse  evils  by  the  humanity  of  I  he 
Brtlish  generaL 

**  The  cavriby  of  the  allie*,"  our  author 
tells  us,  **  coubt  have  driven  thp  wholi* 
before  them  into  theTagit«;  yet,  I«nfd 
WeUi»gt<m  did  not  mf»lo*it  th.-m.  Killi«»r 
from    ignoi^nee   of    their  or 

what  is  more  probftble,  Ci  i  laf 

their  mieery,  and  knowing  iLui  (he 
trao[»f(f  by  abMndocitng  the  coitvpy,  roohl 
easily  e<iciipe  over  the  river,  he  ttouhinoi 
}<ttikt  whf.re  thr  hlay  nmhl  unijf  fntt  »*■ 
h tipiens  pt'opti^^  u'ithotf*  ' ' ■  '  —  ' '  -  'n  f7»- 
ttjn/  operntitms.    Peri  -ht 

it  wlAe  to  leave  J<  s*  i  Ui« 

court/ 

The  rntnmee  of  the  Duke  ml?  >J<^ 
(I rid,  and  his  reception,  arc  lima  do* 
scribed  i — 

**  WellingtnQ  teein^tlmt  iti«  kiitg  had 
croeted  thij  Tagus  k  retreatf  euii^rM  51»- 
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drills  n  very  memorable  event,  were  it  oaly 
fnjin  the  affecting  drcum&tatices  att«ud> 
ing  it,  He<  h  fofeigoer,  »nd  morchiog  at 
the  head  of  a  foreii^n  army,  woa  mt't  imd 
w«leoiB«»d  to  the  cupital  of  Spnio  by  tlie 
whole  remaioio^  population*  The  mul* 
titude  who  bcfare  that  hour  had  nevi^r 
seen  hiirii  camv  forth  to  hnil  his  approach, 
ttot  with  feij|(ned  Dnthusiusro,  not  with  uc- 
eWaatioDi  extorted  hy  the  tear  of  a  con- 
i|iuyor*«  power,  nor  yet  excited  by  the 
natuxal  pronen<!«  of  humaa  nature  to 
laud  the  successful,  for  there  whs  tiu  tu* 
loultuou*  exultation  ^  famine  wae^  amougtit 
(henOi  and  loag>enrlured  misery  had  sub- 
dued their  spiriti,  but  with  tear»,  and 
every  other  sign  of  deep  emotion^  they 
crowded  around  his  horse,  hung  upon  his 
fttirrupa,  timched  his  clothes^  ur  tbrowing 
thuRiMlvet  upon  the  earth,  blessed  him 
i^oud  as  the  friend  of  SpHiti,  His  tri- 
umph was  a»  pure,  and  glorious,  a&  itwas 
UBOommon,  and  he  felt  it  to  be  »o." 

Our  author,  who  was  present  at  the 
le,  thus  des<*ribtr8  hia  derneaoour 
trek  the  clu^e  of  tht^  glurioua  vie- 
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"  1  saw  him  late  in  the  evening  of  that 
^'teat  day,  when  the  advancing  flashes  ol 
caunon  and  musketry,  stretcliing^  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  command,  shewed  in  the 
darkneas  how  well  the  field  was  \^on  ;  he 
was  alone,  the  6u»h  uf  victory  wa»^  on  his 
brow,  and  his  eyes  were  eager  and  watch- 
ful, but  his  voice  was  calm,  and  even 
gentle.  More  than  the  rival  of  Marl- 
borough, since  he  had  defeated  greater 
warriors  than  Maii borough  ev<?r  encouu- 
lered,  with  a  prescient  pride  he  seemed 
oaly  to  accept  this  glory  as  au  e^LrniPiit  of 
gr«Mter  thinga,'* 

*  Is  not  the  gainings  of  a  great  vic- 
tory the  most  glorious  thing  in  tbe 
world  ?'*  observed  a  lad)%  to  th«  Dtjke 
ol  Wellington,  during  tbe  occupiition 
of  P^rU  by  the  allies.  The  Dukfi  re- 
plied,  **U  h  the  greatest  of  human 
c**lamitie«,  eiicejil  a  detVat,"  A  me- 
morable saying,  and  well  worthy  the 
grcuifSl  man  of  thi»,  or  of  aJiy  other 
agr.  And  how  strikingly  wa^s  it  exem- 
pliticd,  even  in  tlie  victorious  anriy, 
alW  iIm*  battle  of  Salatiiauca  : — 

••  All  the  hospitals  in  the  rear  wpre 
rr«^»w^ded,  and  SaUininnca  it*clf,  in  whirh 
tberenere  lix  thousand  sick  and  wounded^ 
bef'ides  French  prisoners,  was  the  very 
alxidt!  of  misery.  Tbe  soldiers  endured 
much  dortrijt:  the  first  two  or  tbret*  days 
aiter  the  butths,  and  the  inferior  oncers* 
»uiferii»gj*  were  still  more  heavy  and  pro- 
tracted. Tliey  had  uo  moneys  and  many 
•old  tbetr  Ur^rscs  aud  other  property  to 


sustain  life;  some  actually  died  of  want, 
and  though  Weliiogtoni  hearing  of  thiai, 
gave  ordem  tbat  they  should  be  supplied 
from  the  purveyor's  stores  in  the  same 
nuitiULT  M  the  soldiers,  the  relief  came 
bite<  It  is  a  common,  yet  erroneous  no- 
tion, thai  the  English  system  of  hospitals 
in  the  Peninsula  was  admirable,  and  that 
tbe  French  ho^pitatt  were  neglected. '^- 
StruuuouM  and  unceatiiog  exertioni^  were 
made  by  Luid  Welliugton  Hncl  the  chiefs 
of  the  medical  inliitf  to  form  g<iod  hospital 
e4»tablj6hment»,  but  the  want  of  money, 
mul  still  more  the  want  of  previous  in»U^ 
tutious,  [oiled  their  ulmoKt  efforts.  Now 
tbere  was  no  point  of  warfare  which  moro 
engaged  Napoleon's  atteution  tbuo  the 
carei  of  hia  sick  and  wounded  i  and  hti 
bein^  monarch  an  well  a«i  gctiernl,  fur- 
nished hh  hoiipilals  with  all  things  rei(ui- 
Kite,  even  witb  luxtiritis.  Under  his  fjits- 
tt'Hng  ct4re  ulso.  Baron  Lfirrcy,  justly  ce- 
lebrated, were  tt  lor  this  alone,  organized 
the  establishment  called  tbe  hospital 
*•  Amhtdancc ,"  that  is  to  say,  waggous  of 
a  pt3<.*uliar  construction,  well  horsed,  served 
by  ineu  train  lhI  i^iud  in  cor  pn  rated  as  sol* 
dieri»,  and  subject  to  a  strict  discipline.-^ 
Rewarded  for  their  courage  und  devoticut 
like  other  soldiers  they  were  always  at 
hand,  ami  whether  in  action  or  on  a 
inurcb,  ready  to  pick  up,  to  i»hilve,  and  to 
carry  off  wuunded  men  ;  and  tbe  a^totiish- 
ing  rapidity  with  which  tbe  htlti^n  Freuch 
soldiers  dis^ippeared  from  a  held  of  battle 
attested  the  excellence  of  the  institution. 
**  But  ill  the  Britisb  army,  tlie  carrying 
off  the  wounded  depended,  partly  upon 
the  casual  assisitance  of  a  weak  waggon 
train,  very  badly  disciplined,  furnishing 
only  three  wag{:ona  to  a  divi/iun,  sind  uot 
originally  appropriated  to  th«t  service; 
partly  opon  tbe  spare  conimis>ariat  ani- 
mals^ but  principally  «p»u  the  resources 
of  the  couiitryT  wbetber  of  bullock  carta, 
mul*«»,  or  d 00 keys,  and  hence  the  most 
doleful  scene*  after  a  battle,  or  when  an 
hufipital  waj*  to  be  evacuated.  The  iii- 
creaiiing  numbers  of  the  ciick  and  wounded 
as  I  he  war  enlarged,  aku  prt;sscd  i*u  the 
limited  luimbcr  of  re^^ulnr  medicii!  ofhcersy 
and  Welliugtou  complaint  d,  tbat  when  be 
demanded  more,  the  military  medical 
bimrd  in  London  nctilecled  Lis  dunumds, 
and  thvvitrted  his  arran^emeni*.  Shoidt 
of  hospituil  mates  und  students  were  sent 
out,  and  they  arrived  for  tbe  mml  part 
ignorant  alike  of  war,  and  their  own  pro- 
fession ;  while  a  heterogeneous  muss  of 
purveyors  and  tbeir  subordinntes,  acting 
without  any  military  ergauixation  or  eU 
feclunl  superintendence,  continually  btide 
defiance  to  the  exertion*  of  those  medical 
officers,  and  they  were  many,  whose  ex- 
perience, Eeal,  and  talents  wouhh  with  i» 
good  institution  to  work  upon,  have  reo- 
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tlnretl  tUifl  brarirH  of  thu  s^rvicn  miMit  tlift- 
tin^^ublied*  Nuy,  inatiy  evi^tt  of  Lht>  wclU 
cilucati*!!  ^nr^eotii^siiiiit  out,  were  for  some 
time  of  litild  u«4n,  for  eu|ii«rior  prufffU 
ftional  skill  h  of  iiltli3  vului*  in  cofnpari«on 
of  oxjierieiice  in  milittiry  Arriiti[^einertl«^ ; 
where  one  »oyier  dies  from  the  want  of 
a  delicate  operalioo,  hundreds  p«rish  from 
l\in  absence  of  military  arrHiit(eaH'tit.— 
War  tries  the  ttretigth  of  tbe  military 
frame- work  ;  it  i«  in  pe«ice  th»t  the  fnim*v 
work  ti&alf  must  he  formedt  otherwi^  Uir- 
bHriitn&  would  he  ike  lending  fioldiers  uf 
the  world  ;  a  |it!rfect  army  ejin  only  he 
mHde  hy  civil  institii  Lions,  and  tln»-M?t 
riiyfhtly  considered,  would  lt*hd  to  cunline 
the  horrors  of  whv  lo  the  licld  of  biUlUs 
which  would  hi^v  the  next  l>e«t  thinjf  to  the 
perfection  of  rivihzntlon  ihol  wotild  pre-^ 
vent  war  nUo^'elher." 

Most  mrncBtly  do  we.  rvvAm\mnu\ 
ilwsi^  iiri[Mirlitrit  nl>*ervatio!is  to  the 
tioverrnnonl  ;  ami  nuisl  sinui  rily  do 
wo  hope  ttiat,  sliotilil  war  uji^uin  oL^cur, 
they  will  nc*t  have  been  iiiade  iu  vain  ! 

Tlii^  great  victory  disloniti'd  the 
wliole  fT4me-\vork  of  the  French  inva- 
sion ;  amlt  wliul  was  even  more  impor- 
iLint,  iuercasecl  the  eauii^es  of  di^^^sutiti:- 
fuctioii  Urtwc'L'n  Josejih  and  \m  ir^iie- 
Tuls,  til  *mfli  it  de|»rt'LV  a^  tt>  reiult'r  u 
vi^oroiiA  i'ijoperntioii  h>r  u  comnum  re- 
sult, a  i  hi  n^  not  l<t  he  ex  I ler led.  The 
king  w«g  perempiory  in  rerjuiriiifT 
Soolt  to  t'vututite  Atiilalnsia  ;  and  thi^ 
ah  hough,  ii*.  llie  murshj  !hhowed,a  fabe 
!novemiPijt,widis  yet  the  nii'iintsofconcen- 
tniting  such  a  force  mukr  the  Intrusive 
monarch,  as  evijiauatly  rendered  ii  ne- 
eej«6ary  fwr  Wt^llin;:loii  in  retire  flroin 
Mddrtd  ;  hut  he  hoped  hy  tuking  time 
by  the  loreh>ek,  to  strike  another  heavy 
blow  hefoie  he  condniletl  the  cam- 
pMign. 

It  WM  with  this  view  he  (indertook 
the  w«*ge  of  Bnrgos,  rn  wiiich,  for  want 
of  a  safKetent  battering'  train,  and  be- 
cause also  of  tlie  skill  and  •gallantry  of 
the  governor,  who  defended  the  toAvn 
with  matchless  vigour,  he  failed.  But, 
in  his  fclreat,  (for  the  wliole  power  of 
th«  French  in  Spain  wns  now  hrotijrht 
lo  bear  upon  liim,)  he  evinced  us  much 
gallantry  and  skill  as  he  ever  dijjpliiyed 
in  g-ainuiif  a  victi>ry.  Hh  first  retiring 
movement^  necessarily  one  of  g^reat 
dilftculiy,  b  thus  dcKribect — 

*•  Tldi  operation  \V9»  commenced  on 
t\i©  night  of  the  2lt«t  hy  n  measure  of 
great  nicety  and  boUUiess,  for  the  rond, 
divuricatini;  at  Kamotial,  led  hy  VillatorH, 
to  the  bridge  of  VjllHton  on  the  onehsindr 
tod  tho  bridge  of  Burgos  on  the  oihef. 


nnd  Welltntftofi  chose  the  tatter^  wlitirU 
was  the  short^tst,  thoutfh  it  piiA^ied  Ibe 
Arlnnznn  rirer  clo»e  under  thii  ^uni  u( 
the  cattle.  The  army  quitted  tbr  |to»i- 
tioo  after  dark,  witiio«t  being  oli«ertril« 
and  having  the  nrtillery-wb^eU  nioflle«i 
with  »traw,  defiled  over  the  brtdee  of 
Burjfoft  with  such  iilr^nrr  --  '  V  Hir, 
th»t  Dubreton,  wntchtul  h  i*ti 

he  wiw,  knew  nothing  ol  M.   ..   „ ','. 

til  the  (\irtida»,  failing  in  nerre,  com- 
menced  pdlopin^;  then  lie  p<iuredl  a  ilf^ 
fttrnrlivc  lire  down,  but  soon  lo»t  llie 
range.  By  this  delicate  openftlon,  tb# 
intiintry  ifninerj  CeUmlo  del  ("ntnmo  aad 
Hormithu  that  ni^ht,  but  the  li^hl  oi- 
vidry  bHlted  at  E^tppnr  and  the  briilfre  of 
Viila  BtinieU  Souham,  who  did  not  dii» 
cover  the  retreat  until  late  in  the  evening 
nf  the  !2*2tl,  wail  thi'rcliue  fain  to  foUoVt 
nod  by  n  forced  mart  h,  to  overtake  the 
nUie"^,  wherea«,  if  We1ling'ton»  to  tufiM 
the  fire  of  the  ciistle,  hml  j»one  by  ViHi^ 
tnn,  iiriil  Frandoviio'z,  the  Kren*  h  miphi 
liMVe  t<»restalled  him  at  Cellihdu  del  Cm- 
mi  no." 

We  mu«t  refer  our  ren«if»rs  to  Ge- 
neral Ncipier's  volume  for  the  vunoti^ 
evoliitiuns  which  diMiui^instiet]  thit 
nuisterly  retreat,  and  the  valutir  and  the 
vii^^tMir  of  the  Biitish  troop*  when  they 
vvtire  com>|)elled  t(»  staml  oti  the  defeiH 
?ive.  Suliice  it  iiere  to  gay,  ttnit  the 
British  army  ^otm  found  itself  in  tu 
ohl  (|uarters  on  tlie  T<»rnves,  in  the 
nei^hhi^tirhood  of  Salanidncii ;  ao<i  that 
their  glorious  eomnuiuder  look  up  a 
ptiaiilion  which  en  a  hied  liiui  to  bid  a 
protid  deBanec  to  the  enemy.  Here  h 
was>  |>ropo?;cd  hy  Jourihm  to  attack  hitu 
in  front,  Mhicki  would  have  broU|rht  on 
a  pitcheil  b.ittto  ;  but  Souh**  ojitnioii 
prevailed,  who  was  for  operatin^r  upon 
ni»  flank  and  rear,  and,  whde  his  re- 
treat was  thus  menaced,  fi^htiu^  him 
upoil  ^^round,  where  he  ini^ht  he  taken 
at  a  dtsadvantag^e.  As  we  C4innot  af- 
ford space  to  «leseribe  the  iletiilft  of 
the  various  moviMneuts  and  eounter- 
movcments  of  the  opposing  onnie*. 
surtiee  it  to  say,  tlial  th*'  tactic*  of 
8oult,  on  the  pre*eni  oceusion,  were 
sifuihtr  to  (hvise  of  Marmont,  befitfrthe 
haltte  of  Salum^nea  ;  except  thai  the 
evolution  hy  which  he  hoped  to  lur- 
round  the  Duke  was  made 

"  On  a  wider  scale,  by  a  second  ranp 
of  heights  enclosing  as  it  were  tho«e  l«y 
which  the  Duke  of  Rtufusa  mov»»d  on 
that  dny»  and  consequently,  beyond  the 
reach  of  such  a  sud<len  attack  and  ratii»> 
irophe.  The  result  m  e»ch  ciifce  wa*  rr- 
markable.  M.krmont  clu»ittg  with  a 
short  quick  turn,  a  falcon  stnktiig  at  an 
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eiiirl«,  received  a  buffet  that  broke  hi^ 
pitiioos,  and  spoiled  bb  fli^bL  Sou  It,  a 
wary  kite,  saUing-  nlowly  and  witb  a  wide 
wheel  to  fidize  a  hislpk'ss  prey,  lost  it  aito- 
g^etber.'* 

But  it  ivas  not  alane  thfi  *»neiiiy  ihe 
Duke  had  to  encounter.  During"  ibis 
retreat,  he  ejipcrk'nced  CMnsiiltTuhle 
anooyance  from  the  migconibi^t  of  U'n 
oirii  meo  ;  and  the  success  of  his  move- 
menu  was  at  one  time  put  to  hazard, 
by  the  following;  act  of  presumptuous 
disobedience. 

«  Knowing  that  the  most  direct  roiid 
WHS  laiprissublet  he  bad  diroLtcd  the  dii* 
iri»ions  by  another  rand,  lonj^er,  aud  ap- 
parently more  dil^cult :  ihts  »i?eined  aach 
an  extmordioary  proce^din^  to  some  ^e' 
neral  officers,  that,  after  consul  Ling  to> 
getber,  tbey  deemed  their  comn>Hnder  un< 
fit  to  c43Dduct  the  army,  and  led  their 
tjroopa  by  what  appeared  In  them  the 
fittest  line  of  retreat !  Meiinudiile  Wel- 
lingrtoDi  who  had,  Lret'ore  duy light,  phuid 
Itimteirat  an  important  point  on  hii*  o\^'n 
tondt  waited  impiUienily  for  the  wrrivftl  of 
iLe  leading  divi&ion  until  dawn,  and  thtm 
auipecting  something'  of  what  hud  bap- 
|>ea«d,  lolloped  to  the  other  road,  and 
found  the  would-be  commHuders,  stopped 
by  that  flood  which  hia  arrangemeuls  had 
b«eti  made  to  avoid*  The  intubordina- 
tioii«  aad  the  dangi'r  to  the  whole  army, 
were  alike  glaring,  yet  the  pnurtical  re- 
Ijuke  WR«  to  severe  and  well-tlEQed,  the 
Immilintiou  to  complete,  suid  «<»  deeply 
Ml,  that.  With  one  proud  sarcatstic  obser- 
ratioa>  indicating  contempt  more  than 
anger,  he  leti  back  the  troop.s  and  drew 
off  all  hift  forces  safely.  Huwever  some 
ronfui^ion  and  great  danger  still  attended 
the  operation,  for  ereii  on  thi^  rnad  one 
water  gulty  was  §o  deep  tliat  the  li^^ht 
division  which  covered  like  rear,  could 
only  pan  it  man  by  man  over  a  felled 
tree,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  Souk,  un- 
able to  feed  hi»  truop«  a  day  b>nL>^er, 
•topped  on  the  Huebra  with  his  maiu 
bodyt  and  only  sent  tome  cavalry  to 
Tamameik*' 

The  following  observations  of  our 
author*  npou  the  retreat,  are  very  just  ; 
t»Vi'ri  his  pri'judices  against  arisitoiTacy 
seeru  to  have  been  overcome,  by  the 
g^rettine^s  of  Wellington's  military  ge- 


**  Partued  by  a  »uperioT  array  and  tee- 
inc  hi»  cavalry  defeated,  he  turned  an  a 
5.tv3igi)  lion  nt  the  Carrion,  nor  would  he 
have  remnve'l  to  quickly  from  that  lair. 
If  thft  bridge!^  at  Palencia  and  Biiuo*  bad 
bfcn  destroyed  according  to  bib  oidcr» — 
Ncitiicr  la  hi«  coot  «elf-po«>aeaaioti  lo  be 


overlooked;  for  when  both  Irs  flantis 
were  thus  exposed,  instead  of  fiilling  back 
in  n  hurried  manner  to  the  Duero,  he 
judgi'd  exactly  the  value  of  the  rugtred 
ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pisuerg^a, 
in  opposition  to  the  double  advantage  ob^ 
twined  by  the  enemy  at  Palencia  and 
Bnno<i  •„  nor  did  the  difficulty  which  Sou- 
ham  and  CaffareHi,  independent  com- 
manders and  neither  of  them  Hccusiomed 
to  move  large  armiea,  would  firid»  in  sud- 
denly changing  iheir  liiw  of  operations, 
i^enpe  hintj,  Hii  march  to  t.'abi'ijon  and 
his  position  on  the  lelt  of  \he  Pisuerga 
wad  not  a  retreat,  it  wn»  the  Bhift  of  ti 
pructT<ied  captain. 

'■  When  forced  to  withdraw  Hill  from 
the  Ta^uft,  he,  on  the  in»tunt,  formed  a 
neweombiualion  to  tight  that  great  battle 
on  the  Adaja  which  he  had  intended  to 
deliver  near  the  Guadalaviari  and  though 
the  splendid  exjdoit  of  Captain  Guingret, 
nt  TordeBillnft,  baffled  this  iutent,  he, 
in  return^  baffled  Souham  by  thai  ready 
stroke  of  general* hip,  the  posting  of  hie 
whole  army  in  front  of  Rueda,  thus  for- 
bidding a  passage  by  the  resti>red  bridge. 
Finallvi  if  be  could  not  mriinlain  the  line 
of  the  Duero,  nor  that  of  the  Turmes,  it 
was  because  rivers  can  never  la*  perma- 
nently defended  against  superior  forcefty 
and  yet  he  did  not  quit  the  last  without 
a  splendiil  tartical  illustration.  1  mean 
th#it  surpriiiinjf  movement  trom  the  Ara- 
piles  to  the  Valmu&fi,  a  movement  made 
not  in  confusion  and  half  flight,  but  in 
close  order  of  battle,  his  eolumns  ready 
lor  action,  hii  artillery  and  tjivwlry  skir- 
mishing, pa»^mg  the  Junguen  without 
diHonler,  filing  along  the  front  of  ar^d 
winding  into  the  rear  of  a  most  pawerful 
French  army,  the  largest  ever  collected 
in  one  mass  in  the  Peninsula,  an  army 
having  twice  as  many  guns  a*  the  allies, 
and  twelve  thou&nnd  able  horsemen  to 
boot.  And  all  iheae  great  and  skilful 
actions  were  executed  by  Lord  Welling- 
ton with  an  army  composMsd  of  different 
nations ;  soldiers,  fierce  indeed,  and  vn- 
lianit,  terrible  in  battle,  but  chamcterited 
by  himself  as  more  deficient  in  good  dis- 
cipline than  any  army  of  which  he  had 
ever  read  !" 

But  an  adequate  idea  of  the  difficul- 
ties with  whieli  our  great  commander 
haiJ  to  contend,  etui  only  be  formed 
when  the  reader  has  seen  the  embar- 
rasements  which  were  caused  him,  by 
the  obstinate,  bigoted,  and  jeabms  go- 
vernment of  Pnrtusrah  who  could  only, 
with  the  utmost  diiBcnIty,  be  ^^iihhelu 
from  courses  by  which  the  safety  of  his 
army  would  be  compromised  ;and  the 
erroneous  schemes  of  huancc  vihich 
were  proposed  to  bim  from  home,  and 
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uhtch  he  i*'as  more  tlmn  once  called 
upon  lo  eitpose,  wbeti  ail  his  facuhies 
were  require*!  lo  watch  the  evulutlons 
of  a  powerful  and  a  during  enemy.  But 
for  this  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
vol  mo  e  before  us* 

In  the  buttle  of  Castalla,  which  was 
fouifht  ai^aiosi  Sue  hut,  by  Sir  John 
Murray,  in  the  April  of  1813,  ihe  fol- 
lowing- striking  incident  is  recorded,^ 
Our  men  were  strongly  intreoched 
upun  heights,  which  were  assailed  by 
the  French  with  great  intrepidity* 

•*  The  ascent  in  front  of  Whiltbghum's 
post,  heing  very  rugged  and  steepi  and 
th«  wpptT  parla  eiitriinched,   the  battle 
there  rtsolved  itself  at  cnce  into  a  tight 
of  light  troop,  iu   which   the   Spaniards 
maiotained  thuir  ground  with  resolution ; 
but  on   the   other  side  of  the  jut,  tlio 
French  mounted  the  heights,  slowly  in- 
deed  and  with  many  skirmisheft,  yet  ao 
firmly,  that  it  mis  evident  nothing  but 
good   fighting   would   send    Ihem  down 
again.     Their  light  troops  spread    over 
tlie  whole  face  of  the    Sierra,  and,  here 
and  there  attaining  the  summit,  were  par- 
tially driven  down  again  hy  the   Anglo- 
Italian  troops ;   but  where  the  main  body 
came   upon   the  iecond  battalion  of  the 
twenty -seventh  there  was  a  terrible  crash. 
For  tba  ground  haviiig  an  abrupt  dwliiia* 
tion  near  the  top,  enaljled  the  French  to 
form  a  line   nnder   coiner,    close    to    the 
British,  who  were  lying  down  waiting  for 
orders  to  charge ;  and  while  the  former 
were  untolding  ihtnr  raas*est  a  grenadier 
officer,    advancing  alone,  challenged  the 
captain  of  the  twenty-seventh  grenadiers 
to  iiugle  combat.      Waldron,  an  agile  vi- 
gorous Irishman  and  of  boiling  cournge, 
iustiiiilly  sprung  forward,  the  hostile  lines 
looked   on   without   firitig  a   shott    the 
swords  of  the  champions  glittered  in  the 
sun,  the  Frenchman's  head   was  cleft  in 
twain,  and  the  next  instiint  the  twenty- 
seventh  jumping    up  with    a    di^afening 
ibout,  fired  a  deadly  volley^  at  half  piatoU 
shot  distance,  and  tlien  charired  with  «uch 
a  shock  that,  maugre   their  bravery  ntid 
uumberB,  the  entmy's  soldiers  were  over- 
thrown, and  the  side   ol    the  Sierra  was 
covered  with  the  killed  and  wounded — 
In  Mumiiy*s  despatch  this  exploit  was  er- 
nmeously  attributed  lo  Colonel  Aadm, 
bttt  it  was  ordered  and  conducted  by  Co- 
lonel Reeves  alone.** 

This  battle  seems  to  have  been  brought 
on  against  the  wishes  of  both  com* 
tnaoders  ;  and  certainly,  the  vietc^ry 
was  not  improved,  as  it  should  have 
been,  by  Sir  John  M'jrray  ;  wbo.  if  t  ur 
author  i*  to  be  credited,  exhibited  li  ti- 
midity in  the  onset,  and  u  hesitation 


and  a  tardiness  in  the  pursuit,  wh 
we  have  not  often  seen  oc^cawon  to 
censure  in  the  conduct  of  a  BritUh 
soldi  en 

Of  the  campaign  in  ]8t3,  we  can- 
not afford  space  to  speitk  at  any  length, 
and  common  justice  would  not  be  done 
il,  by  any  hasty  or  transient  survey  of 
Lord  Wellington's  profound  and  sci- 
entific etratagetical  combinations.  He 
bad  now  to  eontend  iigainst  thecooceti* 
trdted  power  of  all  the  French  generall 
in  Spain,  who  were  unfettered  by  iho 
difficulties  with  whicli  he  had  to 
struggle  in  all  his  delicate  aud  perilous 
operations.     For, 

**  The  allied  army  was  not  so  1itb«  as 
the  French  army  ;  the  latter  carried^  on 
occasion,  ten  days'  provisions  on  the  sol- 
diers* hacks,  or  it  lived  upon  the  country, 
and  was,  in  respect  of  its  organization  and 
customs,  a  superior  military  machine  ;  ths 
former  never  carried  more  than  three 
days'  provisions,  never  lived  upon  th« 
country,  avoided  tbe  principle  of  making 
the  war  support  tbe  war,  paid  or  pro> 
mised  to  pay  for  every  thing,  and  ofiea 
carried  iu  its  marches  even  tbe  corn  for 
its  cavalry.  The  difference  of  this  or* 
gaDizatioUf  resulting  from  the  diflferencB  of 
policy  between  the  two  pHtions,  was  a 
complete  bar  to  any  great  and  sudden  ex- 
curfrion  on  the  part  of  the  British  general, 
aud  mu!^t  alwnvf^  be  considered  injudgiii^ 
his  operations." 

Such  were  hiscotnparalivedisadvan- 
tages  ;  notwithftanding  which,  m  six 
weeks,    with   one    hundred    thousand 
men   he   mure  hud   six  hundred  miles, 
passed  six  rivers,  gained  one  decisive 
battle,    invested    two    fortresses^  and 
drove  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
veteran  troops  from   Spain.     All  the 
dtftails  of  our  author  respecting  these 
events  are  very  interesting  ;  and  cor- 
dially do  we  accord  our  meed  of  praise 
to  the  general  fidelity  uf  his  narrative, 
and  the   vigour  and  brill iaucy  of  h|s 
desaripiions.     Had  he  only  cschewld 
politics,    all    would   have    been  well ; 
but,  he  fancies  that  to  be  his  strength, 
ubich  \^t  in  fact,  his  weakness  ;  and 
his  parade  of  low  rudicalisin,  whenever 
tbe  temptation  to  introduce  it  presents 
itself,  can  only  excite  disgust  or  pity 
ifi  tbe  mind  of  the  enlightened  reader. 
But  upon  this   we  have   already  ob- 
served ;  and  we  can  assure  him, 'bow- 
ever  little  he  may  be  disposed  to  credit 
u<,  that  our  strictures  have  been  made 
•*  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  " 

Into  his  controversy  with  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  and  the  other  able  an* 
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tagonUu  by  whom  his  views  or  his  hypercritical ;  and   we  feel  bound  to 

statements  have  been  impugned,  we  do  say,  that  the  temper   which    he   has 

not  enter.     When  the  respective  par-  evinced,  in  his  reply  to  the  accusations 

ties  have  written  their  last  words,  the  of  his  adversaries,  is  not  that  which  can 

subject   will  come  more  legitimately  do  him  credit  either  as  a  scholar,  a 

within  our  province  ;  and   every  day  gentleman,  or  a  soldier.     But  we  will 

will  briug  to  light  some  piece  of  in-  not  anticipate.    By  those  who  alone 

formation,  by  which    the   matters  in  are  competent  to  discuss  it,  the  subject 

dispute  may  be  more  perfectly  eluci-  has  not  as  yet  been  half  discussed ;  and 

dated,  than  they  can  be  at  present —  before  another  of  the  Generars  volumes 

We  have  thought  that  some  of  the  sees  the  light,  all  parties  must  be  in  a 

strictures  to  which  he  has  been  sub-  much  better  condition  for  estimating 

jected,  were,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  his  accuracy  as  a  military  historian. 


TITIAN'S  VENUS. 

Titian ! — great  Master  of  a  spell  above 

The  fable  of  that  elvish  boy  of  old, 

Whose  shall  had  power  to  fill  the  breast  with  love  : 

Oh  by  what  power  untold 
Its  living  beauty  in  yon  painted  shade 
Did*st  thou  infuse  ?     For  surely,  never  art 

Could  so  o*ercome  the  heart 
With  tender  madness,  and  love's  soft  surprise. 

Oh' by  what  aid 
Dipt  thou  thy  pencil  in  the  starry  spring 

That  dews  those  radiant  eyes  ? 

Thou  might'st  not  wing 
Sunward  like  him  of  yore,  to  steal  Heav'ns  fire 

Unquenchable  by  Time  : — thus  to  inspire 
The  heart  of  ages  with  thy  deathless  thought. 

From  Love's  own  self  it  was,  thy  pencil  caught 
The  tender  sparkle  that  far  down  doth  lie 
In  these  deep  azure  fountains,  undecayed. 

From  Love,  thine  eye 
Hath  caught  this  glowing  shade, —    • 

These  chastened  beams 
Of  youthful  fire,  that  pale  the  orient  sky. 
Love  touched  with  golden  gleams 
Those  bright  brown  ringlets,  thro*  whose  rich  caress 
Yon  spheres  of  kindling  softness — bid  beneath — 

Glow  half  revealed,  with  amorous  mystery. 

Love  touched  for  thee 
This  bright  cheek, — these  warm  lips  that  seem  to  breathe 
Some  nameless  dream  of  woman's  tenderness. 
The  form  of  imaged  fondness — from  thy  heart. 
Love  fixed  with  deathless  truth  ;  beyond  all  power  of  art. 

J.U.U. 
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THB   HKD  RA^'fAREK* 


jOxK  cveniiij^  a  very  pretty  pfa<miit- 

[irirl  was  alone  in   her  father's  cotlaire, 

[  prnpuTiiiir  supper  for  the  fainily,  whett 

^an    iinnvUin;il  i^ntcrerl,  aii^l,  after  the 

I  usual   uRcereniotiiou^    fa'^hf'n*    af  the 

tcouHtr)',  «3t  liowii  opf*osite  her,  he.*ule 

[the  fire.     It  \m*  ovidiMit  at  nnen  vvlutt 

Ilia  person*!!  feelings  were  towards  the 

|b}  ;     but,     uoforltiiKitf^ly     for     hioi- 

elf,  he  helont^^ed  to  a  ela^s  whicli  the 

[gentler  sex  does  neit,   we  fear,  siiiBei- 

(  eutly  appreciate,     Jaek  Ciiiiteakey,  oi 

'  a^  he  was  inure  eoinfftonly  calleil,  Jack 

^  KhuiJ,  ( Aii^lice,  Red  Jiick,)  was  a  sim- 

[ple,  htmest-lieirtetl   rdluw;  st)iii('uli:it 

(  r ti) Wilis h  biith  in  niln*!  aiiii  persuii,  hut 

distinrfi  lis  lied  hy  I  he  iiio^at  devoted  ^e- 

\  nerosity  of  character.     His  good  Cjiia- 

Ittiea  g-aincd  him   tJiiivcTsal  esU'cm, — 

I  btit  thii*  was  nut  sufficient  to  sali-^fy  the 

heart  of  Jack,  whose  dreams  had  be- 

I  come  tiniTfd  of  late  with  the  crimaun 

I  of   a  certain    siin-btinjt    cheek  j    m\4 

\  who,   noiwithstLHiding^  hi?    short    and 

I  chunky  stiUiirc,  and  the  unliappy  colour 

)  of  hia  roiiinl  and   ch>«ely  shorn  head, 

[dared  to  aspire  to  the  love  of  the  fair- 

[eiit  girl  of  Bahycorly. 

**  How  are  yon  this  evenin*.  Nelly  ^"^ 

I  h«  auid,  as  he  took  hi?!  scat  by  the  hob, 

[*iii   wiflh  Jack,   I'm  oh  leered    to 

3*on/'  said    the  gfirl,   in  a   tone  ninch 

mor«*  spriif htly  than  poor  Jacks;  '*iind 

how  IS  yonrself  ?" 

*•  Oh,  in  truth,  Nelly»  I'm  bravely, — 
thank  Gnd  andyoti  j  an<l  doin'  bravely  T 
he  rtddeil,  "nil  to  a  Iritle*  or  so,  that  1 
needn*t  ^terplex  myself  tidkinrabout/* 
*'  And  muaha  wbats  that,  Jtieky 
ilirUuiV*'  9^id  the  other,  in  the  same 
li^ht  and  baiileriiijj  iiiauner. 

"  Oh,  in  tr(»th  yovi  kntm*  bravely 
what  it  15,"  said  Jack  ;  "  only  you  think 
it  mighty  cnte-like  not  to  let  on." 

•*  In  tr'ith  I  know  nolhin"  about  it," 
saiil  the  g-irl  ;  "barrin*  that  there's  still 
some  one  onlncky  ibintr  or  other  ail  in* 
yon  J  and  9-\.;u^  by  it,"  she  udded,  cast- 
ing a  satirical  glance  on  the  full  and 
rnhicnnd  countenance  of  the  other, 
••snre  aren't  you  wastin'  to  a  rcg'liir 
shiidow  y 

•Oh  murdherf"  cried  Jack,  *Mjnt 
ihi  t  s  dhroll  !  Well  now  \  and  I  tjjtid 
(hat,  if  *^ver  i  seen  one  could  make 
theiti^elve*  laujrh  like  you.  But  it's 
ii(»  matthen  Nelly  ;  I  rnily  hope  attd 
pniy  your  licdit  may  be  always  as 
liirhb'' 


"  Ay,  when  you're  lyin'  lf*w,  yfiu 
inane.'* 

''  Aught  whisht  now  ;  by  my  sowl  it 
mtEflit  come  «<ioner  nor  you  think.  Did 
you  never  hear  tell  of  what  the  man 
said  to  the  <bcthor  ?" 

"No,  Jaek  ;  what  Wtts  it  T  ittid  the 
girl,  n  little  eagerly.  ' 

"  No !  Faith  but  Vd  lake  my  oath 
yon  did  ;  only  you  want  me  to  be  tel- 
litr  you  now,'*  he  cried,  with  a  trium- 
phant air  ;  for  he  had  wU  enough  to 
perceive  the  advantjig-e  he  had  acci- 
dentally aequtred. 

**  Why  bad  cess  to  your  impideoce," 
exclaimed  Nelly;  **  /  want  you  to  be 
telliir  nae!^ 

"Ah  Eiure  you  know  well  you  do; 
and  in  troth  I  will  tell  you,  and  don't 
be  vexed  now,  alunna.  Welh  he  said 
as  this — Doethor,'  suys  he,  *  there's  no 
nse  in  talk  in',  byt  it's  hard  to  fmy  what  d 
man  might  do  wlien  he  lucets  a  ^r! 
that's  tis  beautiful  as  the  moriiiir  dawn, 
hut  has  a  kantankerous  way,  that  the 
divil  couldn't  make  his  own  of  hef/* 

"  Well,  Jack,"  said  the  maiden, 
stooping  down  to  conc^sd  a  rising  blush, 
**  wh.il  ia  it  ^oH  re  like  to  do  r*' 

"Oh,  by  iny  faiji  I  dont  know  what 
V\\  do*  1  suppose  I'll  dhrox^n  myself, 
or  take  a  lover's  lep  off  the  Rock  of 
Foyle,  some  niornin'.  Anyway,  Nelly, 
if  I  stiiy  in  the  otie  mind  1*11  assaashi- 
nate  myself  somehow  or  other,  never 
fear  me/' 

"  Yi»u  will,  now,  Jack  T* 

"  Oeh  !  if  I  dont  T^But  poor  J«ck 
niitriit  have  spared  bis  vows  of  «*lf- 
dcstnietion,  Nelly,  whose  womanly 
heart  had  yielded  tor  an  instant  to  the 
force  of  admiration,  had  now  relapsed 
into  her  former  mood,  and  all  her 
I  over '^  protestations  beiuir  of  a  rather 
ludicrous  charaeter,  produced  the  very 
contrary  elfeet  to  what  he  desired.  He 
sat  looking  at  the  fire,  and  Nelly  Mood 
looking  nt  him; — and  certainly  his  f*icc 
way  an  atiinirable  study  for  a  lisht- 
hearled  girl,  particularly  as  she  saw',  in 
its  lachrymose  and  varying  expression, 
a  ma tiifes tuition  of  her  (»wn  powon 

On  ruisiniT  his  head  at  length  he  cn- 
cunntered  Nelly '.'^  eye, — the  girl  biijr»t 
iMit  bn^^hin^',  and  Jack,  with  the  in- 
j'tinei  of  a  Inie  lf»ver,  offered  at  once 
the  most  eHeetual  remonstrance  to  her 
ilUtiined  mirih»  He  leaped  up,  and 
Hinging  his  arm  round  her  neck,  with- 
out leave  or  licence  ardently  pressed 
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the  li|i«  uf  ibe  fair  suoiuer,  Ht  4111  ck- 
ly,  however,  frue<i  her  Itoiiii  hU  «iii- 
hnice;  for  the  w«'iy:Ktj  iiiii'tiii  s-ptjori, 
wUh  which  Nt*lly  hail  fteoii  citiiiiiiuiit^ 
the  hiiiliij^  |H*tHliies,  tlesfuuded  with 
4\U  the  vitfutif  t>f  tlie  tiiiiitlL'11'3  arm  uii 
bis  uiipron'cted  head. 

**\VhaoI*'  cried  .Lick,  ch^J>|ml^  his 
hand  on  his  cranium,  and  s|)riii^in^ 
baifMuy  arross  the  iWor*  "' The  deviTs 
in  the  wuman'*?  Hst  I  Oii,  bad  luck  lt» 
IOC,"  he  added  in  m(t!»t  dotormis  ae- 
cciits.  **  it"  it  beift  pme  10  the  hone  !" 

*'  Ha  !  iiiofc  o  tliat  to  yuu  !"  eit- 
claitiied  the  girl  her  liice  flushed  \s\\\x 
auiper  ;  "inuyhe  that'll  lam  S'wx  man- 
•ters  a^iiit  vou  iiii|iidejit  l>la(.^kgit;ird  !" 
'  •*  VVhishC  Nelly  M^Evuy,— whisht, 
I  hid  yau,yuueatlieriu"t — Von — vlhi — 
Och,  uiurthcr !  t(»  ^o  s^plit  a  hov';* 
^utl  for  ki!<j>ing  that  ugly  niuulh  of 
•JmirX  and  be  ibng'ed  to  yuw  I'* 

••  VVell,  never  heed  iu"  ericd  Nelly  ; 
"il'i*  a  mighty  ngly  month,  1  kitovv  ; 
but  snre  yours  is  a  jmrty  nHintb,  Jack, 
and  that*!*  «  eomlbrt/"  Nelly  knifw  she 
inig'ht  slander,  \iilb  pt  rfeet  i^afetVi  the 
sweeietsL  feature  of  her  taee;  ami  \\\wn 
poor  Jack  beheld  the  white  teeth 
fltghily  displayed  by  a  KitiricLtl  smiJe 
whieh  curled  her  ro.'^y  lijis,  and  thought 
of  bis  uvvii  stout  tusks,  and  the  enor- 
mnus  chasm  in  whieh  they  wrre  eoii- 
tAined,  he  could  not  resist  the  1yd  i» 
croijs  impresi^ion  of  the  contrast. 

"  Oh  ny,''  he  said,  ^ith  a  melan- 
iholy  lttO|<h  i  "  Vm  no  bt^auty,  the  world 
knows  :  bni  fare  I'm  vi  hiit  G^jd  maile 
me, — ^you  can't  pay  ufjrin  that.  And  if 
I'm  not  a  beauty,**  hv  added,  **  uiaybc 
1  can  take  a  beauty'j>  fancy  aii  well  a^ 
ih(  in  that  is/ 

*•  Oh  the  sorra  doubt,  Jaeky — ^if  yuu 
were  §haved.'* 

•*  Ay,  and  my  beard  in  my  [Mjeket, 
Well,  well !  I  never  made  a  foul  of 
myself  but  Vianet,  iiriyhoxv." 

*♦  And  when  was  that  wansr,  .hick  ?" 

**  Failh  it  wiis  when  I  knocked  ihe 
breath  out  of  Dan  Syiivan,  for  tellin' 
m.  blaziti*  lie    of  you, — that's   when   it 

WHS." 

•♦  Well !  aud  were  you  a  fool  for 
that  *f " 

•*  Was  I  ?  By  my  soiiir  I  was — the 
Divil's  fooL  Sure  Witi^n't  it  fhrue  for 
the  buy,  you're  no  betlhcr  nor  another, 
only  for  the  eou^aty  way  you  have 
about  you  ?" 

'*  Well.  Jack,  Vm  sorry  you  hi*vc 
lk»ai  bad  notion  of  me,'*  repliid  theg^irl, 
ill  a  tone  which  went  mos.1  painfully  to 
the  poor  fellow'^  honebt  and  simple 
liearu     lie  looked  at  her  for  a  mo* 


nient,  not  knowinif  cxacily  what  to  »ay. 
"And  \\ho  the  divil  tould  yon  1  had?" 
lu:r  cried  at  lust. 

"Snre  ani't  yon  afthcr  tellin*  me 
yourself"!'" 

**  No  Tm  not  afther  tellin*  ytni. 
Why,  bud  Inek  to  me,  woman,  do 
you  think  wouUI  1  condeseind  to  ninr- 
ther  a  decent  boy,  if  il  was  a  thing  I 
bad  thi;  sauie  notion  myself  all  the 
while "?  But  it*s  eaey  }ierin\  Nelly, 
what  makes  ytm  so  seornfut  to  mo. 
I'm  not  as  white  in  the  fare  and  as 
smooth-poin'  a  elia|i  as  Willy  (rUrien, 
— fnrbye  bein-r  a  pour  man's  son  " 

**  On  whisht  and  don't  be  makin'  a 
\oiA  of  yourself*"  cried  Nelly,  blushing 
to  the  eyes,  and  cndeavonrin}^  to  liH; 
olf  the  potato-pot  from  the  *  crook,' 
where  it  buiif,'  altove  the  blazing  turf. 

'"  Ah  whoo  \  liiat*s  the  way  of  it," 
exelatmeil  rhe  01  her.  "  Well,  come 
out  of  this,  and  don't  In*  breakin|:  the 
lilile  aruH  of  yon,  auyhow.  Here! 
bhow  us  where  111  tumble  the  in,"  he 
said,  n  lievin^*-  the  girl  of  her  load.— 
"  Now,  ean  you  say  I'm  juatuus  of 
W  i  1 1 y .  y  o  u  I  i  I  il  e  b  ca  nty  T 

'*  Oh,  in  tioih,  Jack,  you're  a  decent 
boy  uflher  all,'* 

*'  Ob  1  aui^ — a  worulherfnl  decent  boy, 
tij  myself  it  may  U'  tohi  But  faix  only 
I  have  a  regard  for  Willy,  I'd  be  set- 
tlin'  a  iriHe  of  accounts  with  him  some 
o"  these  day?.** 

Their  icU-'a-fcfe  wa^  here  inlerrupled 
by  the  ap[)ea ranee  of  a  rosy,  enrly- 
headed  boy,  whose  strong  resemblance 
to  Nelly  at  once  announced  their  rcla- 
tionshii). 

"  Well,  Juek,"  be  said,  lookiiiir  up 
with  the  same  playfnl  and  miscbievou** 
ext  I  revision  wliieh  sometimes  distiu- 
gmsln  (1  hissi^terVface  r*howis  liLtrney 
jfcttiir  (ui  ih<!se  times?"  J^ek  lookeil 
at  the  chilli,  and  then  at  Nelly,  and  he 
tried  to  laugh,  bni  his  embarrassment 
wa^  most  painfnlly  evident, 

'*  Whisht,  sir,  with  your  iniptdeuee," 
cried  the  girl,  casting  k  re|>roving  look 
oil  the  young^  offender  ;  **  *ro  olF  and 
etiil  yrnir  father  in  to  supper;"  and  out 
he  flew,  glad  of  an  onportunity  io  es.- 
ea[>e  the  unu^er  be  haa  so  sprr  dily  ex- 
cited. Poor  Jack  wua  sadlv  crest- 
fallem 

'" 'rbu's  whal's  still  Hiin:;  in  my 
te<^lh.  (iod  help  me/*  he  iakk  **  Nelly, 
thf^re's  one  tiling — V\\  never  croiwi 
Willy's  wiiy  igiun, — yon  nmy  depend 
I  licvcr  will  ;  and  1  ax  voor  pardon 
this  iiii:ht,   a  la  una,   for  vii>.ldn:4  y<nt   to 

bear  a  name  tli^rs  .     Ob,  niii^lta, 

m)  h€drt*s  broke  with  his  ways,  aud  so 
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k  the  oiild  mauX  worse  nor  mine- — ^a 
l-dale  worse,  ihe  unfortunate  ould  cra- 
thur/* 

The  dusk  iras  cjeepenirig  as  Jack 
descended  to  the  river  a  side,  beyond 
iffhich  his  Htthers  cabin  stO(>d,  in  the 
opening'  d?  a  dark  and  ruegcd  grlen, 
and  by  the  mar^n  of  a  small  trihutary 
stream,  ifhich  emptied  itself  into  the 
river,  u  few  perches  below  x\m  solitary 
dweiling^.  The  g:bni  run  up  for  u  con- 
Eiderdhle  distiince  through  a  writd  and 
mountainous  district,  and  was  duided, 
tibout  midway  l>y  the  Rock  of  Fuyk% 
over  which  the  ^itreainlet  fell  in  a 
glancing  torrent,  and  thence  flowed  on, 
with  htirdly  a  glimpse  of  futi,  for  the 
I*  f  emainder  of  its  independent  eareer. 
The  river  in  the  nt^ylibonrhood  of 
Jack's* dwell! 01^  was  wide,  but  not  deep; 
and  it  was  crossed  by  means  of  a  num- 
ber of  larjje  steppinj<'-stonefi  which* 
however,  answered  only  wlien  the  wa- 
ter svas  at  it«  ordinnry  bfvek  In  ciise 
of  fl<iod<i  which*  in  tlie  winter  iseascin* 
were  of  frequent  oceiirrence,  this  pas- 
sage was  exrreedinirly  diinirerous,  and 
thebridg:e  being- a  mile  hi^rher  up,  at  the 
cxtremiiy  of  Lord  —\  domain,  tlie 
Cuinci^keys,  who  were  the  only  iiihalii* 
tant4  thronsTh  a  considerable  sweep  of 
country  beyond  tiie  river,  vTcre  cut  off 
in  a  ffreat  decree  from  all  intercourse 
with  their  neijerhhouis.  As  Jack  ap- 
proached he  observed  his  father,  a  little 
grey-headed  old  man,  sitting  on  u  betich 
at  their  eat>in   door. 

**  O  the  Lord  help  yon  J*'  rrmttered 
Jflck — '*»t's  no  wondher  what  the 
neigh  ho  mis  ^A\"i,  that  vouVe  tuvmt?  to 
Ihiit  when  ihecf>idd  beJ'i*  still  the  soft- 
j  f^st  ;**  as  he  got  wit  Inn  hearing:,  how- 
ever, he  a*snnicd  a  more  careless  lone. 
*•  Well,  father!"  he  cried,  "ynn>e  stick- 
iny  to  the  oidd  way  ;  Jn^t  kiliin*yonr- 
ftelf  i>nt  iii  \\w  Cice.  tio  in  1  tonlt  you," 
he  add^d-f  jsrivinj^  him  a  fiieiodly  [nish, 
•*and  dont  be  getiin' your  death  here 
in  the  conld  dews* 

**  Oh  Jaekrr  cried  the  other,  **  there's 
no  use  tij  talkin'  to  me — sore  if  I  do 
getrny  death  itself  what  harm? — I  think 
there's  none  can  rt!low  but  Fintoolong' 
in  it  I" 

**  Whisht  r  exclaimed  the  «on/*and 
donl  let  me  hear  yuu  say  the  like. 
Fdix  I  wonder  but  tin  onld  man  like 
you  woidd  have  more  sen^e." 

^'  Well,  well,  I  have  no  sense  nor 
no  throuljles  either — Blessed  be  His 
name  th»t  jtrive^  rne  strength  In  betir 
them  ;  but  I  tell  you,  Jacky,  there's 
them  would  think  it  a  hardship  far  a 
man  that  strove  to  keep  un  honest  cha- 


mclhei  through  the  worst  of  timef,  to 
find  in  bis  onld  o£^e  he  vraK  nU  aIou^ 
rearin'  a  son  for  the  gallows* 

**  Oh  by  dad,  father*  1  give  in  to  yoo 
there  ;  its  a  hard  case  sure  enougii— 
but  it's  to  be  hoped  there's  betther 
times  afore  tis  ail  yet ;  and  a  betther 
end  for  Barney  than  tbe  gallon i,  bad 
as  he  is.** 

'*Ay !  \^ou  may  hope,  Jack  ;  but 
there's  a  power  of  differ  between  tbe 
young  and  oald  ;  and  it's  what  I  often 
thinks  that  hope<  in  the  heart  are  like 
the  little  thorny-bucks  in  that  sthrame 
forncnst  ns  ;  there's  hand  rods  of  them 
sportin*  in  it  up  among  the  green  hills 
beyant  ;  but  hardly  one  at  all  you'U 
see  there,  where  it's  flowin'  by  as  could 
and  dark  V 

**  Oh  in  troth  that's  the  truth,**  taid 
Jack,  "  but  here's  Barney,"  be  added 
with  a  slight  degree  of  perturbation*  as 
be  observed  the  object  of  their  allu- 
sions coming  whistling  along  the  glen. 
C^n  reaching  tlic  cabin  door,  thia  Indi- 
vid oil  lifted  the  pipe,  which  lay  cold 
beside  the  old  man,  and  entere<l  rather 
rudely,  without  taking  the  slightest 
notice  of  either  father  or  son* 

*^  Musha,  bad  luck  to  you/  muttered 
the  latter,  **  but  you're  civil  in  yourself 
this  evcnin/" 

"  \Vhist,  Jack,  youll  only  nggravale 
him,*'  cried  the  old  man,  alarmed,  Icrst 
these  w  ords  might  reach  the  ear  of  the 
persort  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

'*  Och,  by  my  sowl,  father,"  exclainKNl 
Jack  in  a  louder  tone,  "if  it  goes  to 
that,  Fm  as  good  a  man  as  hint,  the  best 
day  ever  he  was,'* 

**  What's  that  you  say.  Jack  T  de- 
manded the  other,  as  he  reappeared 
with  his  lighted  pipe  at  the  door  of 
the  cabin. 

"  Oh,  it's  nothin',"  exclaimed  the 
father  hastily — *'  I  tell  yon,  Barney,  he 
said  nothing  about  you.  Oh  mushu, 
musha,  amn't  1  the  unfortunate  ouid 
man !" 

**  Faith  lt*B  betther  for  him  to  »ay 
nothin'  abnnt  rne,*'  said  B.irn*?y.  casting 
a  look  on  hi^  brother,  which  stout  as 
he  was,  almost  made  him  tremble.  He 
rettirned  tbe  scowl,  however,  and  it  was 
consideration  for  his  fatlier  s  feeling* 
alone  which  restrainetl  the  more  0|H;n 
expression  of  his  hosfiliiy- 

The  old  man  had  gone  to  rest,  when 
tbe  two  brothers  sat  at  the  dying  tutf» 
the  elder  busy  with  the  contem|>liiti(ni 
of  his  own  evil  schemes,  and  poor  Juek 
Tcflecting  on  his  recent  and  somewhat 
mortifying  interview  with  NclJy,  Atler 
a  long  silence,  the  former,  crushing  iu 
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a  piece  of  Hi  turf»  to  kindle  the  new 
(•htfririi  of  hta  doodcen  addressed  hh 
conipdmciii — 

"  VVeJl^  Jack*  when  do  you  roane  to 
He  Liriiijriir  ould  Aby's  daughter  home 
tg  tis  V" 

*^  You  iicedrtt  frot,  Barney/'  was 
Jnck  s  grrutf'  reply,  for  he  was  in  the 
worst  posfijljle  temper  for  joking*  on 
such  a  s»ibjei-U 

•*  Because/*  continued  the  other, 
"  1  was  thinkin'  of  payin'  her  a  visit 
tny»eU'some  of  ihese  ui^Hits/' 

.Tuck  lot»ked  up  in  sudd 4^ n  terror — 
*  You  were,  Harney  T'  he  exclaimed, 

C**  Ay,"  replied  Bitrney,  *'you  know* 
I  hifcve  u  errudgfc  apin"  Aby  of  ould/' 
The  hiiir  rose  oa  Jack's  heud,  und  a 
livid  paleness  was  gathering-  about  his 
lips, 
**  Baniey  CuincskeVt"  he  said,  in  an 
unsteady  voice»  **  if  it's  what  y<JU  mane 
|o  hurt  or  harm  Nehy  M'Kvoy,  by  tlie 
Mioaial  fro*it  I'll  make  a  wurld's  won- 
dher  of  you.*' 

Tlie  iudiviihial  thus  mildly  tlireat- 
eued,  eyed  his  brother  with  a  h>ak  he* 
iween  admirdtioii  and  contempt.  He 
seemed  not  dii^ple^hed  with  the  iiidig-' 
uation  he  evincetL 

"  Taiie  it  asVi  Jack,"  he  said^  "and 
it'll  do  yon  jfood.  Arrdh,  God  help 
you,  hoy,  if  you  think  the  Ropaire 
Ku>idli*  wnuhl  thriniblr  his  licad  iihout 
the  lik*'*  *>  that  liiilf  jyjrinniir  gip*y,  and 
"lim  thrtt  niu  ^etere  a  pii  from  Ross  to 
Leiffhiiii  without  ^o  mueh  a^  skooU  lai 
aDfttirnetu.f  It  was  only  j^viii'  you  a 
hint  1  was  ;  for  you  know,''  he  con- 
tinued with  a  signitieant  glaneCt  ''  I 
have  a  way  of  my  own  of  coorliii'." 

*•  Oh  in  I  roth »  Barneyt  you  have 
more  ways  nor  maoRS,  tliat'a  sartin. 
But  you  needn't  ihink  Fm  goin'  to  folly^ 
your  notion  ;  if  that*?  what  you're  at/* 

*•  I*iiith.  I'll  he  houud  youVe  not," 
replird  the  other  with  a  contcmptiions 
laugh  :  **  and  troth.  Jack,  bad  as  1  am 
now,  rd  l>e  sorry  to  ai  you." 

**  You  would,  Vm  touhj,"  said  Jack, 
who  ^ave  but  little  credit  to  this  de- 
ehiration.  from  one  who  had  more  than 
once  endeavoured  to  draw  him  into  his 
own  nngotlly  courses. 

*  Oh.  honours  bright!'*  cried  the 
robber ;  '*  it's  the  least  the  ould  mun 
may  have  one  left  to  close  his  eyes — 
id  thatll  not  hi'  me,"  he  added,  with 
I  ussumed  recklessness  of  manner  ; 
biirrin*  I  take  out  my  licence.*' 
**  Ay,  and  give  over  the  free  tradin". 


Oh  well,  Barney  I  its  asy  talkin^ ;  but 
the  Lord  knows  I'd  give  iht;  ten  best 
years  o*  my  life^  ay*  and  the  hand  off 
my  body,  to  see  you  this  night  what 
you  once  were,  when  the  ould  man  was 
the  proudest  rrttheriii  Ballycorly." 

"  Troth,  and  that's  what  you*ll  never 
see  loe,*'  said  the  other  hastily. 

"  Troth  1  b'lieve  it,**  rejoined  Jack. 
**  Troth  I  lyiievc  that,  sure  enough  ; 
but,  mark  me,  Barney,  it's  a  power  of 
gold  thats  worth  a  clear  ciiaiacther 
and  a  light  heart.*^ 

"  Och  Jack,  don*t  be  talkin'  foolish- 
ness," cried  hii  brother  ;  "  where's  the 
use  of  this  noueenee?  sure  if  I  made  my 
bed  Vm  ntJt  afeard  to  lie  on  it.  Any  way 
I'll  have  my  fling  for  a  btt,  aiul  when 
the  worst  eumes  to  the  worst,  why  it's 
what  1  think  that  there  isn't  one  of  my 
name  but  could  meet  it  like  a  man." 

*•  Kaix.  I  dtm't  know,**  said  Jack, 
wlio  nevertheless  was  not  inferior  to 
his  brother  in  courage  i  '*  I'd  ua  lieve 
Itt  it  alone  ;  and  I  have  a  notion  it 
alight  be  us  well  lor  your§elf  to  do  the 
same,  stout  as  you  are." 

**  Jaek,"  said  the  trther,  after  a  mo- 
ment's reverie ;  *'  Til  tell  you.  a  sacret. 
Fm  hegiunin*  to  suspect  some  loul  play 
among  the  boys.  Faith  I'm  heginnin* 
to  doubt  there's  more  Hughy  Stajdetons 
a  til 0 tig  them  ;  atid  wor>e  nor  Hughy 
rnaybe,  if  all  was  known." 

**  Troth,  you  may  swear  it — its  often 
I  tould  you  that,  Barney,  but  yoti 
wouhrot  heed  my  word.*' 

"Uh  well!  I'll  know  all  about  it 
afore  lonsr.  But  if  ever  Tm  hard 
pnshed  1*11  give  you  warnin'  if  it's  in 
my  power,  and  then  you  may  stand  by 
me  or  not  as  you  like." 

Barney  was  right  in  believing  that 
he  coirhl  conhde  more  safely  in  the 
honest  atttichment  of  hi^  brother  than 
ill  the  hdelity  ot  his  unprincipled  asso- 
ciates, Jrtck  had  formerly  regarded 
him  with  natnrai  pride  and  aliection. 
and  thutj;<h  the  former  feeling  had  been 
long  extinguished,  the  latter  still  re- 
mained fervent  as  ever  in  his  bosom. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are 
Rpeaking,  the  terror  of  Barneys  name 
had  spread  far  and  wide  j  but  though 
one  of  the  most  notorious  sind  desperate 
offend ers  known  in  that  country  fi>r 
many  years,  he  had  hitherto  muiiiiged, 
probably  more  by  good  Inck  than  good 
guidance,  ti»  CJ^cape  in  a  j^rcut  de|j;ree 
the  povver  ot"  the  law.  He  hiid  expe- 
rienced  some  oi'  its  minor   penaltie^i ; 
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Iml  tlimi'jrh  Iried  iLturf  iJiJU  ntice  on 
I'upiial  impraehitiruts.  whore  no  luomi 
dmiht  coitld  r^MiiLyri  u^  in  his  trmilt,  lie 
\vii»  accinitleil  ior  Wiint  nt"  *iiiHk'i<*iit  evi- 
dence for  a  leg-iil  f<inviL*tioii.  Tliis^  uF 
t*o«ir«i\  hiid  only  th<*  eri't'ct  of  ifi^nni*- 
in;r  bis  midadty,  and  his  iiiilucMict* 
atnamr*t  his  ag!*ociates»  whn  bciriin  to 
imaainp  that  ihe  Ropatn-  Hundh  liiitl 
L'tTtiiifily  been  born  under  a  lucky  star, 
and  rliiit  he  was  de^itincd  to  niinmt  the 
seafFold,  loiided  with  the  honours  of  a 
lon^  and  l)rilli;int  curt'tT.  It  is  hardly 
Mccessiirv  to  ohiifrvi*  tint  iirrsMtis  uf 
Riiniev's  profession,  though  ohjecta  uf 
nnivi-ratil  reprobaliont  i^'unerdlly  pos- 
sess  a  corjsidenibfc  Bhare  nf  |Mjpnliir 
jiympathy.  Thnrr  during'  and  rtiokh'ss 
hahits — i\\v\x  udvL'iitiirou^  live* — undj 
more  thtin  nil,  their  f^iiH-ro!*ity  and  teii- 
demen*  to  ibt*  poor,  a  vinnc  wlik-h  lias 
distinj^uished  the  tno*t  Cflebriitcd  of 
our  Iri'ih  Haniliij^,  jiaiur.iily  jnodnce  iit 
I  heir  fdvour  a  feelinj^  of  interest  and 
ri'^iinl, 

Knt   Barney  Cumeskey,  if  not  alto- 
irriher  exeluded  frnni  thiseharitaiilc  iri- 
dol^eiiee,  enjoyed  it  in  a   very  sii^lit 
dejrrer,     Tht-re  was  liardly  ;t  redeuni* 
in^*-  trait  in  his  chnractLT      1  lu  was  sati- 
(fiiinifry  ami   viinrn'tivc,  ahd^  iilJ    that 
can    bo  sinid   in  lits  fa%'o(ir  is,  tbiit   he 
was  an  hinn'M  roHian.     Hf  never  eun- 
ecaled  his  feelirii^s,  and  never  aer^^pled 
a  trust  in  order  lo  hi'iray.     This  can 
scarcely  he  ctoisidcred  to  have  arisen 
from  nny  eon^'eit-urions  scruples  on  Bar- 
ney s   part,  but  he  hatl  the  true  pro- 
fes !^]  o  na  1  C( >ti  r  i^r  e ,  at  n  1  h  e  !ic<  »r  1 1  e*  I  to  h  a  ve 
recourse  tn  nnwnrthy  inean^  lor  the  at- 
tiiinment  of  an  »>ljjeet»aa  long'  as  a  uiore 
njjinly  uinl  iianifemtis  ctnirse  lay  open 
before    Uini.       Not\vith?«landin^%   how- 
ever, ihe   nobjlity  of  di*'sr!  si-niiuUMits, 
the    lied     Kobln  r    was  equaHy   feared 
and  disliked,  and  iii^retnovaitn  anyway, 
wtndd  have  been  rej^irded  a*  a  sin^^u^ 
hrly  happy  event.     There  was  one  in- 
tlividnal  to  whom  he  was  an  objoet  of 
pecnliar  av»^rsi«m,   and   I  his  was   Aby 
M*Evoy»the  father  of  our  younjr  »c- 
ijuaintance.     Aby,  who  was  a  man  of 
wealth  and  eliaractcr    xn  the  cnuntry, 
liad  en  I  fc  red  a  litile  hy  the  d(  preda- 
fioiis  of  hiiH   lawless   nei;rhhoor.       He 
tuol    on    one    oeea^ion    sui^eeecfed    in 
l>riiJifio^  him  to  in>tiee*  bnt  ihony^h  the 
offence  and  poTii^hnient  were  eoiopHra- 
tively  rrivial,  those  who  knrw  Harney, 
•aid  he  was  not  a  ntau  likely  to  fijrgct 
a   H'rvicc   of  that    niittire  ;  indeed    he 
niaile  no  f^cerel  of  his  intenttini  lo  he 
fcveui^ed   sonitj   <lay  i»r  other  on  ihc 
hunest   farmer*     In  pcfaoual  apP^'^' 


ance,  the  robber  had  coiisidcrahly  the 
advantage  uf  hijs  brotlier*  The  fdiy- 
sii|oe  of  ilia  face  was  better*  thcmt,di  it« 
expression  wu^*  fiecidiarly  rejadliuif  ; — 
h\A  form  was  atldetic  and  well  prnfH»r- 
tioned  ;  but  he  was  most  di!^lin|;^ui:»hcd 
by  his  dark  red  hair,  from  wbith  lie 
derived  his  suruiinie*  'A\\i\  which,  from 
a  ^ingnlar  ai*d  imprudent  spiTii'^  of 
vanity,  he  ^^cnerally  wurc  lian^in^  aU 
most  to  his  shonldrrs.  The  other 
nieinber«  id*  this  family  were,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  all  respecfs,  the  reverse 
of  Barn»'y.  Every  one  was  fond  of 
Jack  \  aiul  the  Ikuicr,  fiolwith^t^tuding 
itie  iiisu:r4ce  brougjlii  on  \\\^  hou:$c«  wjti 
nni verbally  re^peejed  utul  ttsteemeii 
lUvin^  borne  throng:h  life  aii  npripfhl 
character,  there  were  none  who  would 
visit  an  him,  in  bis  uld  age,  the  »iii5  of 
Ids  otikpring. 

Jack,  according  to  hit  rfsolotion^ 
ceased  abiioRt  altogether  hi^aiii-iitionsto 
Nelly  M'Evoy,  particnlarly  when,  iti 
^pite  of  his  cherished  ilbif«iofi,  be  (>e- 
eatne  at  leng^lh  convinced  of  the  iui- 
possibility  of  suftplantiiiir  his  rivak 
Willy  U'Bricn  was,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, II  vi:ry  uncxcepttonafde  s^nitor. 
So  Nelly  tlioii;rhi,  ^nid  she  accord in^r'y 
yielded  to  him  her  heart  and  alb*eti(UH, 
and  her  father  woiifil,  in  all  prohability, 
have  been  of  the  saon?  opinion*  but  for  an 
ancient  feud  whieh  had  for  f\\<xny  years 
divided  the  two  nm-^t  iliui^trious  hou^r-s 
of  Ballycorly,  Hut  ihiii  femi  coidii  mii 
divide  the  yonnjj:  hearUof  Nelly  and  her 
lover.  Their  attachment  w'iis  of  an 
curly  date,  and  as  they  had  fr*  ijnciil 
opportunities  of  beine:  top  ther,  lUry, 
for  alonif  timi»,  exp»T)eneed  mor»*  plei- 
sure  than  inc«mvcuiciice  from  tlic  «i> 
crecy  in  whicli  it  wa*  rieees»»try  \o  con- 
ceal I  heir  love.  At  Icngrth,  howrver, 
the  prl's  parents  perceived  the  state  of 
her  feclinirs.  Thu  mother  could  not 
find  it  iu  her  heart  lo  condemn  a  pas- 
sion 8CI  natural  and  [iiire  :  hot  lier  f'i« 
ther  prohibited,  on  the  severest  penaU 
ties,  any  furtlier  intercourse  Miih  ihc 
yonn^  **  MoiUu^e," 

PfK)r  Kelly  was  a  fond  and  dutiful 
child.  She  hived  her  fatbet  "a*  well 
an  a  dinijhter  shonid  do  j"  hut  her  lo%e 
for  anidhrr  h«d  traiiu'd  loo  ^t^inir  nil 
af*c*'ndeney,  lo  yiehl  tt»  »  feerin^  which 
she  conid  not  pirfuade  hcr^idf  came 
wiihin  the  limits  of  filial  duty.  Had  ttu  ir 
relrtlive  eircnnislinceii  been  dif!.  m  i,i, 
fihenn*;litprobaidy  liave  fnond  lc>^-  >  ' 
culty  in  couiplyoe/  with  her  laUK  r  ^ 
connnand  ;  bnt  Witly  vvat^  living  almo»t 
bc>ide  licr ;  »lie  W(»nld  meet  Tiim  lu 
the  uiuriiitig9  ou  the  green  boiiU  of 
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the  deep  and  shaded  river  ;  or  when 
ha^teniii^  iKjmewarda  in  tlie  twilight, 
she  wouM  encounter  her  lover»  and  then 
instead  of  passing  on  as  Nelly  was 
always  resolved  to  do,  they  would  Ktop 
am  I  talk,  and  at  last  wander  off  loarpther 
through  the  dark  and  dewy  vulttos,  and 
never  think  of  returning-  till  the  lig^hta 
in  the  distant  cabins  had,  one  by  one, 
disnppeared  ;  and  woe  to  poor  Nelly 
if  her  father  was,  by  chance,  awake,  as 
she  gently  unlatched  the  door,  and 
stole  in  with  a  beating  heart,  nnd 
tremblings  probably,  (roni  the  damp 
night  air.  Thus  their  courtship  vTerit 
on,  more  cautiously  than  heretofore  ; 
for  these  night  rambles  seldom  oc- 
curred and  were  hardly  ever  disco- 
vered ;  but  from  this  vt'ry  ea>ition,  as 
well  as  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
dreamy  time  of  youth  wus  now  past, 
their  attachment  had  assumed  a  deeper 
and  more  serious  character.  But  there 
was  yet  another  stuge  in  the  historv  of 
Nelly's  love,  nnd  it  was  occasioned  by 
wn  event,  which  wrou^^'ht  an  imfiortant 
change  in  her  mind,  or  rather  brought 
to  stidden  maturity  all  its  beat  and 
strongest  prluciples.  Her  mother 
died  ;  hut  shortly  before  her  departure, 
she  took  her  dau^hter*s  hand,  who  sat 
beside  her,  pale  aod  broken-hearted  at 
this  first  calamity  of  her  life. 

**  Nelly."  she  said,  **  atbre  I  lave  you 
darlint,  will  you  make  me  one  pro- 
mise ?" 

"I  will,  mother,*  replied  the  girl,  with 
jm  inomeutary  firmness  of  voice,  which 
^Wie  could  with  ditfieulty  command, 

••  Well  achora,  this  is  what  I  want 
you  to  promise  me,  I  spoke  to  your 
father  about  Willy  O'Brien,  and  I 
tould  him,  Nelly,  of  the  hardship  of 
biddiD*  a  young  crathur  ncvtr  hope  to 
follow  the  ways  of  her  own  heart. 
Now,  Nelly,  From  the  time  1  seen  the 
sort  you  were,  I  never  passed  a  day  or 
night  without  thanking  God  on  my 
bended  knees  for  the  threasure  he  sent 
me.  You  have  a  dyiu'  mother's  blessin* 
on  you  this  moniin'  acushia,  as  you 
had  her  11  via'  prayers ;  and  take  my 
word  for  it.  whatever  throuble'st  afore 
you,  God  in  his  own  time  will  brin;; 
dbout  what's  for  your  good  ;  but  till 
then,  darlint,  you'll  promise  me  never 
til  go  again  your  father's  will,  nor  to 
lave  him  broken-hearted  in  bis  ould 
age,  when  he'll  have  none  but  you  and 
rny  poor  little  Tommy  there  to  comfort 
him." 

Nelly's  while  fijis  moved,  and  ^he 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  her 
brcuft,  as  if  praying  for  strcTjglh  to  au- 


comjilish  this  sticrifice.  She  then 
looked  in  her  mother's  face ;  an*l  svith 
dilated  pyrs,  and  a  beautiful  sol  enmity 
of  countenarice  she  Siiid,  "  1  promise 
you  before  God,  nnnher,  never  to  dis- 
obey your  dyin'  words." 

"  God  bless  you!'  ciicd  the  mother; 
'*  God  for  ever  ble^a  and  guard  you 
my  darlint  child  T  ami  the  tours  were 
streaming  down  Nelly's  cheeks,  a?!  she 
embraced  her  dying  parent,  and  slic 
felt  no  pain  at  that  sacred  moinerit  iu  a 
vow  which  she  was  assured  bad  sealed 
her  etirtbly  doom.  From  that  day  to 
the  period  in  which  she  is  first  intro- 
duced to  our  notice  she  had  but  one 
regular  interview  with  her  lover,  and 
had  avoided,  ns  far  as  it  was  possible, 
any  accidenial  meetings.  In  this  inter- 
view she  acquaintad  the  young  man 
with  the  fatal  vow  which  separated 
them  for  ever ;  for  in  the  first  tmns- 
pnrt  of  their  despair,  the  pr<>bubility  of 
her  father's  relenting  never  occurred 
to  either.  Willy  earnestly  but  vainly 
remonstrated  again?.t  the  obligation 
incurred  by  this  act.  For  a  long  time 
the  girl  languished  in  hopeless  sorrow, 
but  she  was  young-  and  of  a  naturally 
buoyant  tempter;  and  she  at  lenuth  in 
Pome  degree  recovered  her  woutcil 
spirits.  When  she  rettecleil,  too^  on 
the  consolinir  words  of  h#r  root  her 
she  occa?5  ion  ally  felt  half  convinced 
that  her  filial  piety  would,  soiiner  or 
later,  receive  the  only  reward  she 
could  desire  on  earth.  '  More  than  a 
your  had  now  elapsed,  and  she  still 
adhered  to  her  resolution  of  avoiding 
all  intercourse  with  her  unhappy  lover. 
This  she  knew  was  not  included  in  her 
promise  j  but  she  saw  the  cruelty  of 
keeping  alive  in  his  bosom  a  fevered 
passion,  for  there  was  nothing  in 
reason  to  justify  theslighiglimnieringof 
hope,  which  was  now  the  cold  but 
cherished  liglit  of  her  own  poor  heart. 

It  was  some  time  after  Jack's  last 
visit  at  her  father**  cottage,  that  Nelly 
wandered  away,  one  evening,  along 
the  banks  of  the  river^  thinking  of  the 
happy  timc.i  that  were  gone,  and  w^on- 
dering  if  such  hours  with  al!  their  hopes 
and  rapture  would  ever  return.  It  was 
a  soil  and  delight lul  evening,  and 
Nelly^s  thoughts  being  of  an  intcnst- 
incr  character,  she  was  astonished  at 
finding  ht^rself  all  at  rmce  iu  a  wild 
and  solitary  [>lace  which  she  knew  to 
be  nearly  two  miles  from  her  own 
dwelling.  She  was  alajmed  at  tfiis, 
and  was  about  to  return,  when  sud- 
denly, as  if  he  had  rieen  out  of  the 
earth,  her  lover  stood  before  her.    tJhe 
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was  struck  witli  something'  unusual  in 
his  appear^itce,  mid  the  expression  of 

I  his  face  ;  ami  for  the  iirat  time  in  her 
Jitii  she  felt  a  pi«kiful  ijueaaineys  from 
his  presence.  The  diirkiiesa  wus  ga- 
thering fast,  the  \viikw.  was  lonely,  and 
»ai*i  to  be  hnyiiteii^  dud  Nelly,  it  is  to 
be  jjresumed,  was  not  altogether  di- 
ve<?ted  of  su|)erstitioii. 

"  Blc>s  us  all,  Willy,*'  iihe  cried  j 
•*what  brings  you  here  at  this  time  o* 
nisrht?" 

If  Wiliy  had  not  been  too  mueh 
i^ccupied   with    his    own    thoughts    he 

^  fntght  have  been  siir|irised,  in  his  tcirn, 

(  fit  the  doubthjl  and  earnest  look  which 

I  Accompanied  these  v\  orda» 

"  And  where  would  I  he,  alanna^  but 

'  M'herc   you  are  ?'*  he  said,      "  Whore 

>  ^ould  the  likes  of  me  be  wanderin' 
I  l)ui  where  the  river's  deep  and  the  cur- 

►  fl-ent  strong  ;  but  thougli  you  scorn  me, 
I  aeush!a,  you'li  hreak  i/our  ih}jv/I  Wont 
lyou? — wont  you?"  he  shouted  and 
I  laughed  in  tiic  girPs  face* 

*•  Oh  my  God !"  cried  Nelly,  shrink- 
ing back,  as  a  horrible  liinry  suggested 
^itself,  **  are ymt  IVi/h/  CyJIri^n,  at  ail  f 
8be   looked    round — ^there   was    no 
•help^no   tiviusT   being    near.     *'  Holy 
•  Moilier  save   me  this  night  "  groan eil 
k^the  poor  girl  as  she  cbmg  to  a  tree  to 
rtustain  her  sinking  form. 

Willy,  whose  strongly  excited  feel- 
ings gave  way,  at  once  to  alarm  for 
Nelly*s  safety,  sprang  forward  to  her 
•support. 

"  Nelly,  Nelly  adheclish  T  he  cried. 

looking  into  her  face  with  all  the  fond- 

-neias  and  anxiety  he  had  ever  evinced  ; 

'  sure   1   am    Willy,  your  own   Willy 

l^achora  ;  and  is  it  afeared  of  me  yo\i4 

'be?     Oh  abone  oh !  me  thai  loves  you 

Jibeyant  the  world !'' 

**  Oh  Willy/*  cried  the  girl,  reassured 

^by  his  fondness,  *'  Vn\  not  ai eared  of 

i-you.     In   troth    I  know  you  b»ve   me 

vweb  ;   but    I  in   easily  frightened — and 

^not  thinkiu'  to  meet  you  here — that's 

what  it  was/' 

*'  Well,"*  replied  the  youth,  *'  Vm 
Borrv  I  frightened  you,  but  I  diJn't 
Fthifil  it  alanna.  1  was  meandherin* 
^along  here  with  a  friend  of  mv  own, 
when  I  seen  you  all  by  yours  ell,  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  no  otfence  to  come 
and  ax  you  how  you  were*  just  for  the 
sake  of  ould  times,  Nelly." 

**  No."    replied    the    girl,    **  it's    no 

^  ortenee  ;  but  I'm  greatly  obleeged   to 

you  instead  of  that.     Howsomdever," 

she  added,  sorrowfully,  "  there's  no  use 

in  talkin'  of  ould   times — the/re  past 

>fijid  gone,   Willy,  and  if  the  glos$  of 


both  our  hearta  is  goae  with  them,  lure 
weVe  only  the  fitter  for  the  world*i 
troubles/* 

**  Ay,'*  replied  the  young  man, 
eagerly  ;  "but  theyVe  not  past  and 
gone;  for  it's  what  I  think,  them  dayi 
was  never  sent  to  be  a  heart-break  to 
us  all  through  life.  Is  it  them  odd 
and  happy  days?  Ah,  NelJy^  it  would 
be  a  cryin'  sin  to  tliiuk  the  like,  or  to 
say  after  all  it  was  a  dark  hour  that 
we  first  met/' 

Nelly  bad  nothing  to  answer  to  thli 
natural  logic.  She  cast  her  eyea  on 
the  ground,  and  her  lover's  arm  closely 
encircling  her  waist,  she  never  reflected 
that  she  was  now  in  i he  very  circum- 
stance!; slie  had  so  long  and  constantly 
avoided, 

**  What  can  we  do  ?**  she  said,  in  a 
low  and  fauliering  voice. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  we  can  do,**  re- 
plied her  lover  •,  *'  remember,  Nelly, 
what  was  the  first  promise  them  lips 
ever  spoke ;  and  it  you  talk  of  not 
breakin'  the  vow  that  was  the  begiu- 
iiin*  of  all  our  trouules — tell  me  how 
will  you  break  the  oath  that  bound  you 
afore  the  holv  stars  to  be  niineV*" 

"  Willy,  Willy,"  cried  the  girl,  -don^ 
spake  to  nie  of  that.  I  tell  you  now 
what  1  tould  you  then,  that  I'll  never 
give  hand  or  heart  to  another  but 
yourself;  but  you  wouldn't  a&  me  to 
go  again'  the  word  I  gave  a  dyin 
mother !  and  sure  it  was  as  good  as  an 
oath,"  she  added  hastily  ;  "^tor  our  two 
hands  were  locked  together  when  I 
spoke,  and  they  were  never  loosened, 
Willy,  till  her's  was  stiff  and  could." 

**  \Vell,"  said  the  other,  a  little  shaken 
from  his  purpose  of  directly  urging  the 
breach  of  so  solemn  an  engagement, "  but 
you  never  think  of  what's  to  become 
of  me.  You  never  think  that  the  man 
that  loved  t/ou  so  long,  is  not  like 
on  t|uiet  and  easy  through  life  vrhi 
laves  you  for  ever.  Nelly  M*E 
there's  dark  days  afore  me,  and  I  only 
hope  it's  far  away  from  this  1  may  be 
wtien  the  time  comes  that  I'll  be  a 
sorrow  and  disgrace  to  my  people/* 

**  Ah  W^illy,  darlirit,"  cried  the  girl, 
**  don't  say  the  like.  I  know  il'f  a 
hardship — och  it's  a  cruel  hardi^hin ;  bat 
we  must  only  bear  whatever  it's  His  will 
to  send  us." 

She  had  hardly  uttered  these  irordu 
when  she  clung  trembling  to  her  lover^s 
arm. 

"  Look,  Willy  r  she  whispered ;  for 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  sat 
the  Kopaire  Ruadh,  contemplating  whh 
a  malicious  sneer  this  iutcrvtcw. 
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Nflly  was  dreadFully  alarmed  ;  for 
this  jjen*OTi,  as  we  have  seeo,  ciiter- 
tatneii  ti»e  most  hostile  feelings  townrda 
L^r  fdthcr,  und  the  tbotig^ht  naturally 
occurred  to  her  of  the  possibility  of 
his  satisfying  bis  resenlmeiit  by  some 
Immediate  act  of  violence.  The  youn^ 
man,  howevcTt  did  not  evince  either 
surprise  or  imeasiness  at  this  cli?apree- 
able  intrusion,  Wiien  the  girl  urged 
hi  in  to  hasten  homeward^  he  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  and  she  thought  sh*f  ob- 
served him  making  i^ome  kind  of  signal 
as  he  looked  back  once  or  twice  to 
where  tlie  robber  sat.  On  iheir  way 
home  he  urgeil,  with  greattr  rarnesi- 
ness  than  ever  a  cuiiipliuiiee  with  his 
wishes.  Nelly*  however,  continued  in- 
flexible ;  and  when  they  were  within  a 
little  way  of  her  father's  cottage, 
O'Brien  stopped. 

**  Nelly  irEvoy,^  he  said,  •'  I  ax 
you,  for  tlie  last  time,  do  you  mane 
that  all  the  love  that  ever  was  between 
tis  is  over  and  forgotten  T 

**  No,  Willy,"  she  replied,  **  it  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  me." 

"Then  will  you  promise  me/  he 
«iijd,  **  what  you  promised  once  on  this 
very  snot,  afore  we  knew  what  thruuble 
wasr 

His  manner  was  solemn — it  over- 
aweti  the  nuiiden. 

•*  Willv  darlintrshe  said,  "you  may 
depend  tlie  ould  man  will  give  in/' 

**  Bah !"  cried  her  lover,  *•  don't  be 
taliwin'  folly,  woman.  You  dont  know 
what's  afore  us!  By  the  light  that 
shines^  Nelly,  it*8  to  save  yourself  and 
we  from  ruin  I  spake  ;  and  I  ax  you 
now,  on  my  bended  knee?,  for  the  la*t 
lime  in  life — will  you  marry  me  afore 
a  twelvemonth  goes  round,  whether 
the  ould  man  i^lves  in  or  no  ?"* 

**  Willy,"*  cried  the  girl,  bursting  into 
teanit  **  1  tould  you  mv  mind.'* 

The  youth  cast  on  her  a  look  of  the 
wildest  despair. 

"  Then  God  bo  with  you.  Nelly,  till 
we  meet  again.*' 

He  sprung  to  his  feet,  wrong  her 
hand  violently  as  he  sjjokp,  and  the 
next  moment  she  was  standing  alone 
on  the  scene  of  this  mournful  inter- 
view. 

The  next  evening  Willy  (VBrien 
Vft!  hnti-ring  for  a  long  time  about  the 
i  heathy  common,  which  lies  beyond  the 
Kills  at  the  upper  end  of  Glen  Foyle. 
It  was  towards  the  close  of  autumn, 
and  the  wind  was  sweeping  thtongh 
the  mountains  with  the  mounifyi  ^ound 


peculiar  to  that  season  ;  the  few  pr-r- 
soH^  whose  way  by  across  the  common 
hiid  long  since  past  ;  and  Willv  was 
still  ther*\  with  a  mind  as  gloomy  and 
di-sturbed  as  the  lonely  scene  around 
him.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to 
axsuuie  an  aji  pea  ranee  of  compirsure 
as  be  observed  the  Red  RoWirr  r^^ing 
ffom  the  glen  and  advancing  hastily 
towairds  hitn. 

'*  Well,  Willyr  cri^d  the  former,  as 
he  ap[(rt>Hched  the  young  uiau,  *•  are 
you  readv  fur  the  luuuJitidiis  tonight  V" 

"  Ay,  Barney,"  he  leplied,  "  though 
in  trolh — " 

**  In  troth,  what?"  cried  the  robber, 
with  some  a>*toitishment, 

"  Och  nothing  said  Willy,  '*  only  I 
wisht  it  was  well  over.** 

**  Whvr  whdt  do  you  mane,  man? 
sure  it  isn't  a  feu  red  yuur  gelt  in*." 

•*  No,"  said  the  other,  firmly  ;  "the 
man's  not  livin'  can  ever  say  he  seen 
me  cowed  yeL*' 

*'  Well,  and  what  are  you  musin* 
about  V* 

"  Why,  then,  Barney,  I  may  just  tell 
you.  ril  as  iieve  now  we  hadn  t  taken 
the  job  in  hands  good  or  bad.'* 

"  Y'ou  would/*  cried  the  ruffian,  with 
a  scowl,  at  once  fierce  and  scorn ful. 
"  Well,  it's  never  too  late — we  can 
do  bravely  without  you,  Willy,  never 
fear." 

"Oh,  I'm  obliged  to  yon,"  said  rhi* 
other,  drily  ;  "Mjut  what  is  it  you  have 
to  say  to  me,  Bjirncy  T 

"  Why,  if  that's  the  notion  you're  in, 
I  have  uothin'  to  say  to  you,  but  to  wish 
you  sale  hfHiie,  and  that  no  young 
woman  may  run  oil'  with  you  on  the 
way,*' 

"  Oh,  Barney  Cumeskey,you  m^edu't 
he  so  ready  with  yonr  jeerin*  now  ;  you 
know  rightly  it  isn't  for  myself  Tm 
afeared." 

**  Faith,  then,  it  isn^t  for  ine  I'll  take 
my  oath." 

**  P'ailh  you  may  take  your  oath  of 
that,  BarneVt  sure  enough.  Hut  it's  too 
late,  now,"  he  muttered,  in  a  low  and 
melancholy  tone. 

"  Oh,  ihe  divil  a  one  taste,"  said 
Barney;  **it's  just  the  hoight  o' good 
time.  Go  home,  atid  never  fear  we'll  not 
lave  Nelly  without  a  8w«'et heart ;  and 
mavbe,"  he  added,  **one  she'd  as  lieve 
put  up  w  ith  u»  yourself,  if  a  body  might 
judge  by  her  likin'  for  your  c*unj)iiny. 
Faix,  it's  the  divil's  way  of  coortin' 
VCL^  have,  meetin'  once  in  tlie  twelve- 
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month,  and  then  frlghtniu*  the  lives  aul 
of  other " 

**  Barney  Rua,**  cried  his  companion^ 
with  much  iiji]miieiice,  "do  you  want 
to  spake  to  mer'  If  you  have  any- 
thing to  say,  say  it  out  aad  no  more  o* 
your  jaw/' 

"  Trutii  and  Willy,  afore  I  say  it  III 
know  whether  youVe  a  ihrue  man  or 
no/' 

**  There's    my    liand,'*    replied    the 
t  other  ;    "  TU   stand    by   you   tli rough 
'  <lt'uih  and  danger — tJiut's  for  us  far  us 
I  tould  you  ut  first/' 

**  Oh,  hy  iny  song-,  that'll  not  do, 
you  must  let  mu  have  my  <m  n  way." 

Your  owu  way,  t^i  itr'"  said  Willy, 
^with  a  bitter  laugh.    **  Faiic,   Barney, 
dear,  I  kuow  you  too  well  for  tliat." 

**  WpII,  but  it's  wlial  I  miine  you*ie  to 
give  me  my  own  wa}',  only  Tm  nut  to 
meddle  with  any  one  bivrrin'  tlie  girl,  if 
\  It  ben  t  in  b  elf- dele  nee." 

**  Well,  well,  liave  it  so,"  cried  tlie 
k other, **and  Til  truiit to  yourself,  Btirney, 
that  you'll   not  hive  ISelly  HiLht>nt  a 
}  portion." 

"Oh,  lave  that  to  rae  ;  never  fpar, 

I'll  do  the  ilaieot  thing  ;  so  now  hcre*s 

i  what  I  want  to  say  to  you.     Til  bring 

out  the  boya  just  as  the   moon  goes 

^  down,  uud  you'll   meet  us  at  the  ould 

^  Bsh  with  the  horse  ;  and  be  sure  you 

i  take  a  ralUin'  busie,  for  yees'll  have  a 

^  hard  ride  you  may  de|>ind  ;  but  there's 

i  a  light-footed  chap  of  mine  -will  bring 

'yees  a  short  cut  through  the  hills,  whore 

not  a  man   in   Ir«?land,  barrin'  one   of 

ourselves,  could  folly  you.     So,  off  wid 

.you    novp,  and  take  care  and   liave  a 

^dhrop  of  somethin  in  to  keep  up  your 

^  heart,  fur,  in  troth,  iho  divil  a  bluer- 

\  lookiu*  chap  ever  1  se^'n  atgrtiiti'  a  girl 

^witli  a  stockiu'-fuU  of  guineas/' 

"  Well»  maybe  it's  no  wondher,"  unit* 
Ltered  the  conscienee-stricken  lover ; 
Land  if  Biirney  could  not  sympathise 
k^with  his  hM'lingi?,  ht^  was  at  hajst  con- 
fTtuced  that  no  apprehetuiion^  of  perso- 
nal danger  disturbed  hi-*  mind, 

"  Hut  man  !'"  he  cried,  **  cheer  up  ! 

finre  the  hangin'  comes  bst  of  all,  and 

w  ihut  cunt    be  these  six  month*    any- 

lnvay  :**  and  with  this  soothiu'^'-  retlecticfTi 

Ithe  conspirators  parted.   Barney  Ruadh 

Idesceuded  to  his  occasional  retreat  in 

llhe   glen,  while  VV'illy  went  to  prepare 

Dn  his  part  for  the  night's  adveinure-i, 

[with  as  heavy  a  heart  and  as  di*satisfied 

[«  conscience  as  ever  oppressed  a  novice 

in  crime. 

Willy  O'Brien  had  long  endeavoured 

to  jusliiy  to  his  own  mind  the  measure 

Ike  had 'at  last  adopted.     Bethought 


their  mntuai  attachment,  and  her  own 
early  promise,  had  piven  him  a  right 
over  Nelly's  heart,  of  which  no  forced 
and  subsequent  act  of  her's  could  de- 
prive him.  He  knew  she  loved  him 
dearly,  and  that  her  happiness  as  well 
as  his  was  sacrificed  to  her  father^s  pre- 
judices ;  and  it  was  not  till  every  en- 
treatv  had  been  exhausted  and  failed, 
that  lie  determined  on  having  recourse 
to  the  criminal  expedient  of  abduction. 
He  had,  however,  no  intention  of 
forcing  iier  to  break  her  vow,  but  his 
object  waa  by  carrying  her  off  to  the 
house  of  a  relative  of  his  own,  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  and  by 
keeping  her  father  in  ignorance  of  her 
reireat,  and  every  thing  concen/mg  her, 
to  extort  a  con:i?fnt  to  their  marriage,  and 
so  ensure  their  hajipiness  without  any 
violation  of  that  engagement  which  the 
girl  held  so  sacred.  But  notwithstatid* 
ing  ail  thi^  he  felt  it  was  a  guilty  and 
dishonorable  enterprise.  He  coald 
not  reconcile  to  himself  the  idea  of 
being  aided  by  the  most  al^andoned 
characters  in  the  country,  and  still  !«• 
the  terms  on  which  it  was  necesjiary  to 
purchase  their  co-ope  ration  ;  for  Barney 
insisted,  as  a  sine  qua  nan,  that  he  should 
be  paid,  for  his  dangerous  services,  out 
of  the  treasury  of  the  wealthy  farmer. 
But  tlie  re  w*as  no  alternative.  Willy 
was  of  course  resolved,  when  he  set 
about  the  atFair,  to  adopt  the  surest 
means  of  success,  and  he  knew  there 
was  none  who  cnuld  so  effectually  serve 
him  as  the  Ropaire  Ruadh  ;  besides  it 
was  a  capital  felony,  and  he  might 
have  found  it  difficult  to  induce  any 
less  desperate  character  to  undertake 
it.  When  he  first  proposed  the  sub* 
ject  to  the  Red  Rapparee,  the  latter  em- 
hraced  it  with  the  utmost  eagerness  ; 
for,  independent  of  Im  natural  taste  for 
all  achievements  in  any  way  connected 
with  his  profession,  he  was  now  re- 
joiced at  the  opportunity  of  wreaking 
sneh  ample  and  terrible  vengeance  on 
his  old  enemy  M'Evoy,  He  accord- 
ingly urged  forward,  by  every  meacif 
in  his  power,  the  accompJishmenl  of 
the  design ;  and  frequently  when  Wdly 
wavered  and  seemed  inclined  to 
forego  the  measure  altogether,  he  wat 
confirmed  in  his  purpose  anew  by  the 
in.^tigations  of  his  more  resolute  a<9c>ci- 
ate.  The  former  managed  to  get  over 
some  of  his  scruples  about  the  plunder 
of  Aby's  gold,  by  resohing  to  accept 
no  dovvry  with  his  bride.  He  did  not, 
however,  commimicatc  this  resolution 
to  the  robber,  for  he  knew  that  when 
Barney's  bantl  was  once  in  his  enemy's 
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coffer,  there  waa  only  one  eonjti deration 
whk'h  miiflit  possiljly  restrain  him.  liml 
he  therefore  uppealeil  U\  hl»  h<Jiiuur 
fii>r  ri»  li'ave  the  hi-iile  [n»rl^lftnles*. 

Thill  Siime  eveninp:  M'Evoy  had 
occasion  to  «ciul  hh  htih*  son  over  the 
ri*ftr  ta  his  ner^libour  Cuinrskey*}*;  and 
m  I  here  was  every  pros|ict't  of  a  stormy 
iii^hc,  he  desired  him  incase  he«houhl 
l>e  detained  tiny  tinip^  not  to  return  till 
the  following  inoruini,^ — an  injuiiciioii 
t»f  which  Tommy  g-ladly  availed  hiin- 
ielf.  The  moon  h^id  gone  down,  and 
l«»fl:  the  tempest  to  la^e  away  in  .ibso- 
Inie  darkues*,  when  JtiL-k  Ciime^key  was 
awakened  hy  the  plaintive  wailinif  of 
his  gout,  which  stood  outside  the  cuhin 
door.  Now  J  nek,  like  my  uncle  Toby, 
had  R  heart  thttt  coulil  feel  for  a  fly, 
so  he  Icdjied  up  at  once  and  admitted 
the  irenibling-  beast  lo  shelter.  Having 
provided  for  its  cotnforl»  he  stood  lor  a 
few  moments  at  the  door,  as  if  to  en- 
joy the  contrast  between  hiii  own  wonn 
bed  and  the  desolate  appearance  of  all 
withuut,  when  he  was  sorpriscd  at 
heartng"  a  number  of  voices  mingling- 
with  the  storm  which  howled  down  the 
glen. 

"  Them's  some  of  Barney's  boys 
that*s  oiil  to-r»i^ht,  I'll  be  bounds"  mot* 
teti-d  Jack^  "  thon^rh  lie'-^  far  away 
himi^elf  if  hetould  me  the  truth." 

The  persons,  three  in  niiniber,  now 
cmerired  from  the  obiiturily  of  the 
g-hni  ;  nnd  as  Jack  drew  in  and  held 
the  door  closed  over,  he  heard  one  of 
ihrm  «ay^ — 

**  Uy  my  son^,  boys,  *.lic11  have  a 
saft  night  for  her  journey." 

Not  a  word  did  Jack  say  j  not  a 
moment  did  he  hesitate  to  conjectoTC 
or  to  pl^n — a  suspicion  of  tln-ir  jiur- 
pose  iitstdirtly  occurred  to  him,  and 
5U'.diii«^  over  to  his  bed-side  he  hur- 
ried on  hi^  clothe:^  with  all  possible 
cipedition. 

•*  What's  the  matther.  Jack?"  wbis- 
leered  little  Tommy,  who  was  his 
frieiid'd  bed*  fellow  for  the  iii^ht, 

**  Oh,  gr<)  sleep.  Tommy,"  s-iid  (he 
other,  **  nothings  the  matther,  only  I 
hf-ar  the  Cf>w  broke  loose  in  the  byre.'* 
Bm  Tornmv  was  not  to   be  deceived, 

*•  Now,  Jacky,  you  may  as  well  tell 
us  what V  the  niatthcr,"  he  said, '*  or  if 
you  don't,  111  just  waken  <he  ould 
man." 

**  Whort !  you  little  divil,  will  you 
keep  your*elf  quiet.  I  bid  you." 

"  Well*  tell  us  where  you're  groin"* 
cried  the  child  standine^  up,  strangely 
terrified  by  the  unknown  eviL 

•*  Well   then.  Tommy.    Vm  afearcd 


there's  aomethin*  wTon^r  up  at  your 
pi  ice  ;  but  He  down  there,  like  a  gay 
fcllnw,  and  111  be  back  in  a  jiffey  ;"  tind 
c-autiou!i  not  to  dit^turh  the  re^^t  of  his 
unhappy  father,  he  stole  quietly  out, 
and  through  gloom  and  stornj,  rr.u'hed 
the  edire  of  the  river,  jusit  as  the  objects 
of  his  suspicion  had  gained  the  fiirther 
side.  He  stood  on  the  bank  till  he 
saw  them  joined  by  a  horseman  at  the 
blasted  ash,  when  the  whole  party 
proceeded,  as  he  tlionght^  in  a  dif- 
ferent direetion  from  that  leadiner  to 
M'Evoy's  cottajLTC.  He  might  have 
been  deceived  by  the  darkness,  and  the 
error  might  possibly  have  been  strength- 
ened Ijy  a  natural  re]>n^nance  to  ford 
on  chance  a  midjiig^ht  lorrent  ;  hut  at 
all  events  he  soon  lost  si^bt  of  the 
troop,  and  between  the  roaijnsr  t>f  wnds 
and  water*,  it  was  vain  to  listen  for  any 
sound  which  might  inform  him  of  the 
course  of  their  progrresp.  Still  he  iitoofl 
on  the  bank,  uneai^y  ami  douhtftd 
how  to  act,  sometimes  suspecting  tliat 
hia  apprehensions  and  his  conduct  were 
equally  extrava^nt,  but  still  unwilling 
to  return,  while  danger  was  probably 
impending  over  that  home  which  the 
instinct  of  bis  loving  heart  bad  led  biin 
forth  to  gutird.  At  leuirlh,  however, 
he  thought  be  could  distinguish  figures 
moving  on  the  hill,  and  presently  after 
a  light  appeared  tn  Aby*s  cottage. 
Jack  hesitated  no  longer  ;  but  dashing 
through  the  river,  he  flew  ufi  the  hill, 
altogether  regurdless  of  the  dangf^r  he 
was  about  to  encotmter. 

The  little  family  in  M*Evoy*s  cot- 
tage had  many  hours  ago  retired  to 
rest,  but  Nelly  still  lay  awake,  listt'uiiiir 
to  the  temjjesi  raging  without,  and 
thinking  ni  tlte  lasl  evening's  iuterview 
with  her  hiver,  and  the  mysten<ms  and 
sorroufiil  woids  with  which  ithadclosj  d. 
About  midni;ibt  her  retlecti<>ns  were 
disturbed,  and  she  listened  eagerly  onte 
or  twice,  for  »he  thought  she  heard 
footaieps  ami  bjw  wlii^^perings  around 
the  hou^e  ;  but  while  yet  uneertJiin 
whether  there  was  any  real  cause  lor 
alarm,  her  attention  was  attracted  to 
the  roof*  A  (lortion  t»f  the  thiitch  was 
suddenly  torn  awsiy.  a  cold  gust  swept 
thrungh  the  cabin,  and  the  nest  mo- 
ment the  borritied  girl  hraul  the  tre^al 
of  a  man  on  the  floor.  In  a  moment 
the  iliMir  flew  open,  and  in  rushed  the 
remaiiiiler  of  the  putty. 

"  Look  to  the  money,  hoys,  afore 
YOU  mind  the  girl,*'  shouted  the  leader, 
in  a  feigned  voice. 

A  light  was  instantly  struck,  and 
while  two  of  the  men  hastened  to  se- 
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cure  M*Evr>y,  and  tie  him  down  to  hi« 
bed,  miothur,  evuiently  the  leader  of 
the  party,  torce<l  NeUy  into  ati  iuiier 
apartment,  ut  the  doiir  of  which  he 
placed  the  fourth  indiviciiial,  who  stood 
apitrt,  pasi»iv(*  und  suUeii,  anil  up- 
purftitly  a  most  iitivvilliiia' actor  in  their 
proceeding"**  Thrte  of  the  men  hud 
thi'ir  fwces  blackeii^;d,  hut  this  persoo» 
as  if  careless  of  concealment,  trusted  to 
the  imperfect  dis;jpuise  of  a  mufllin;^ 
«nd  a  slouch  et!  hat,  Havioijf  made  some 
further  arriingemtnts.  lite  Ic.tder  ap- 
proached the  h«  si  where  M'Bvoy  hiy, 
hound  hand  and  foiit,  and  desired  hini 
to  let  them  know  iii*tki(itly  where  his 
money  was  deposited.  The  unfor- 
luiiaie  man  looked  np  at  the  s[ieaker, 
who^e  hluckened  features  g^ave  an  iin- 
natural  hritrhtucss  to  his  eyes,  and  cori- 
trastctl  still  more  fr-artuily  with  his 
white  aod  u n us i tally  hkrjLre  teeth  ;  but 
there  was  unoiher  circumstance  which 
fined  M4>oy*'i  altei»tion»  and  mada 
him  trciiihie  perccptihly  in  every  limb. 
The  Innir  red  hick^  hiiil  e#ctiped  from 
under  tiie  robber':*  h;U,  and  at  once 
discovered  to  his  Ciij^rive  the  inil  ex- 
tent of  hi^  d;:^n*:pr.  The  un  fur  Lunate 
man  raij^eil  hi**  eyes  tn  despair — 

•*  Oh*  Lord  of  heaven,  protect  us 
lliis  niixht,*'  he  ejcclaimed,  "it's  the 
Hopaire  Ruadh  !'* 

**  Ha,  ould  chap !  you  know  mo," 
cried  the  ru(Han  ;  "  welk  hliitne  me^ 
acushK  if  ever  you  get  ray  neck  in  a 
halter  again  ;"  and  »o  siiyiug  lie  plucked 
a  long  pointed  knife  from  hh  ho>«om, 
and  quickly  elevkitiug"  his  arm,  flood 
*with  the  feelinu^!«  and  aspect  of  a  hemi' 
above  his  prostrate  vietiui. 

The  seniioei  at  Nelly's  dour  made  a 
lisrer  epiiiifjf,  ar»d  tlie  next  moment  he 
and  the  Ku pairs  Ruitdh  were  mlling^ 
oil  the  fiuor  in  a  struifLile  of  liJe 
and  deaih.  The  robber  still  held  the 
lata!  weapon*  hut  his  wrist  wm5  locked 
in  the  nervous  gra*p  of  his  adversary, 
while  the  two  hands  were  seen,  black 
and  straitied,  twisting  above  their 
iKidies,  till  at  bm;jlh  tbc  Ra[iiHnee,  hy  a 
tremendoui  eth»rt,  di?.en2"4;:ed  hits  arm, 
ami  raising  it  to  it<;  full  leniirth.  he 
pluri-red  the  Ivuife  ilown  with  wreh  blind 
lury  that  it  missed  its  iurended  object, 
i*nd  strrkiuff  the  Huor,  broke  short  at 
the  hat>»  Nelly  in  the  mean  time,  little 
j*u<pcctiti^  \thuilie  iiiidyi^rbt  jdnndercr 
wa-,  th  It,  at  th<'  rink  of  U\^  ovvii  life, 
had  all  at  once  hrcnuie  the  preserver 
of  atiotbrr.  rushed  to  «here  her  father 
slrfi;rglcd  ill  desperate  elforts  to  fref* 
himself  from  his  bonds,  while  one  of 
tlic  subordinate  rutfianB  runsucked  the 


oabm,  the  other  having  gone  to  hin 
leader's  assistance.  The  antaoronist  ol" 
the  latter  was  speedily  ovrrpowered* 
when  Barney  R(>ringing  up  cnught 
Nelly  in  his  arm?. 

**  This  is  better  th<4n  goold,**  he  shout- 
ed ;  *'  knock  out  0'Brien*9  bruins,  l>oys, 
and  come  oti!"  and  ruslniig  out  of  the 
cottag'e,  he  had  already  lifted  the 
shrieking-  ifirl  to  the  pillion,  when  he 
full  apparently  lifeless  on  the  earth. 

*'  There's  one  done  for,  anyhow  I" 
sliouted  u  in  sly  voice  ;  and  while  all 
ivitbiu  turned  I  heir  eyes  to  tlie  door, 
Jack  Rua  appeared,  beiiring  Nelly 
back  in  safety,  while  in  hi*  riijfht  liand 
he  held  ihc  nhort  knotted  club,  with 
which  he  had  nesirly  cleft  the  skull  of 
hij*  uufcirtiinate  brotiier. 

The  couteiJt  wa't  now  qiiiekij  ter- 
minated. Jack  laiil  about  him  like  a 
hero,  and  M*Evoy  being  liberated  ai 
last,  it  M  as  not  without  dirticulty  the 
enemy  effected  their  retreat,  or  suc- 
ceeded in  bearing  oHT  their  wounded 
chief. 

"  Where's  th'  other  ruffan,"  shouted 
J^ck,  re-entering-  the  cabin,  tlushcd  with 
conquest,  and  not  aw;tre  of  the  pan 
whie!)  this  person  liad  taken  in  the 
transactions  of  the  nii*^ht. 

*•  C)h»  he*s  away  Jack,**  (■ried  Ntlly 
haslity — "he's  a  good  mile  out  o'  thii 
afore  now." 

**  He  is^  you  tell  me  !**  cried  the  other 
in  astonishment;  "by  my  faix,  then, 
he  has  a  light  foot  on  the  road.  Arruh 
didn't  I  see  him  ^tamlin'  on  that  spot 
when  the  two  black  divib  run  out? 
Ay,  and  he  whispered  souirihin*  in  your 
ear,  too,  that  made  yon  lutntipyour  eye* 
like  a  duck  in  thuntler.  Now  dont 
deny  it,**  he  cried,  rudfr-ly  ittteiriipting 
the  girl,  whose  changing  eoiour  nnd 
deprecating  glance  towards  the  old 
man  would  have  betrayed  her  secret 
to  any  one  more  observant  tiniu  Jack 
of  such  appearances. 

**  Well,  well,  Jack,**  said  M'Evoy, 
casting;  a  look  of  suspicion  on  his 
daughter,  "  never  ndndf  tivlck.  1  hope 
whoever  he  w,  he's  out  of  barm's 
way." 

*'0h,  by  the  dad,  ay,**  said  the 
other,  not  knowing  what  to  nirtke  of 
this  unseasonable  bniiiv ;  "it  would  be 
a  miirdherin'  pity  anytniug«hoidd  hap- 
pcu  him — till  the  'si7.es  eotnes  mnnd  ;'* 
tor  so  it  was  \ — the  chance  of  an  igno- 
minious death  was  nil  the  unforttsiiule 
young  man  bad  gained  by  this  abortive 
and  criminal  enterprise. 

Jack  kept  wiiicb  and  ward  at  the 
cultti^  for  the  Tcmniudcr  of  tlic  night ; 
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but  great  wat  His  horror  on  discover- 
ing thai  it  was  \\h  own  brother  who 
had  fallen  beneath  hla  h^iid. 

-  Oh»  murdherr  he  cried,  « if  I  had 
only  the  luck  to  set  about  6laug"hterin\ 
the  other  villitti»«  out  of  the  fare  I 
though,  by  my  sonsr,  if  it  isn't  a  thing 
Le*a  murdhered  outright,  he  deaarves 
what  he  got.** 

It  was  a  dark  aod  stormy  morning 
when  he  left  M'Evc^ys  coitiige,  and 
descended  through  the  fieliis  towards 
his  own  secluded  reriidinice,  On 
reaching  the  river  he  found  it  fluotled 
to  an  unusual  degrt^e,  and  it  vias.  with 
no  smaH  surprise  he  bt^held  little 
Tommy  wandering-  up  and  down  on 
the  opposite  bank,  pale  as  a  gho^t* 
and  tnorou^bly  drenched  with  rain. 
On  perceiving  his  friend  afiproat^h^ 
the  child  evinced  the  most  intense 
anxiety  ;  but  wheu  the  loud  vuice  of 
the  former  had  assured  him  of  the 
safety  of  *  his  |>eople/  he  forgot,  in  his 
transport,  all  the  uiiseries  be  hud 
endured  through  the  nif?ht.  Jack, 
having  with  difficulty  forded  the  tor- 
rent, ^prun^  tti  shore^  and  shaking  the 
wet  from  about  him — 

'■That's  a  wild  mornin\  Tommy,'^ 
he  said, 

"  B^  dad  it  is  Jacky,"  cried  the  boy, 
**or  Vm  no  judge  of  weather  ;  and  it 
waa  a  wild  night,"  he  added,  with  a 
glance  of  conscious  heroism,  "  to  be 
mettiulherin"  about  here  by  the  roariu' 
wilers  r  for  thus  it  was  the  child  had 
|>asaed  the  many  gloomy  hours  since 
his  friends  departure. 

Tortured  with  apprehensions,  and 
unable  to  rest,  he  liad  It? ft  the  nld 
man  sleeping  in  his  but,  and  pursued 
the  sjime  invisible  [mth  which  Jack 
had  twken  not  half  an  hour  bt  fore* 
The  noise  of  the  river  might  have 
been  in  itself  sufficieut  to  ti^rrify  so 
young  an  adventurer,  but  when  lie  saw 
the  light  in  his  father's  cottuge,  and 
thouzht  of  the  danger  to  which  its 
inmates  were  exposed,  anxiety  for 
ibeui  overcame  every  fear  for  liis  own 
safety.     He  entered  the  torrent  with  a 

ling  heart  j  but  wheu  he  had  strng- 
half'Way  through,  liis  courage  for- 
sook hiro,  and  he  was  totally  unable  to 
pr*>cei:d.  His  situation  was  now  pe- 
culiarly dn'adfuL  Stunned  by  the 
routing  «f  the  flood  lie  gazed  rriund  *n 
hf»rror,  hut  he  was  beyond  all  hofte  or 
chwrice  t^f  assistance.  The  hut  he 
had  j*o  imprudently  abandoned  wus 
invi-ih'e  in  the  darkness;  the  liv'hi 
tn  his  <»wn  home  seemed  to  tluat 
mislead ily  before  his  eyes;  hisieuses 
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grew  bewiUlered  ;  and  wild  and  giddy 
he  clung  round  the  large  stepping- 
stone  to  save  him  from  being 
swe]>t  away  at  the  raercy  of  the 
waters.  He  felt  the  coldness  of  death 
come  over  him  ;  but  tliere  *vas  one 
feeling  which  despair  ronid  not  extin- 
guish in  his  b<:»30«] ;  and  his  face  was 
pale,  and  his  words  were  scarcely  half 
articulated,  as,  kneeling  in  tiie  midst 
of  that  wild  torrmU,  he  looked  lip  to 
the  black  and  starry  sky,  and,  in  the 
fervour  of  his  infant  heart,  prayed  to 
the  Being  who  dwelt  above  it.  The 
roblfcra  in  tlie  meantime  lutviir^  been 
routed,  and  the  river  iyiitg  in  the  way 
of  their  retreat,  they  came  up  at  a 
fortunate  moment  for  the  cluld«  just  as 
he  was  praying,  according  to  his  own 
account,  for  deliverance  from  a  finddcn 
and  nnprovidcd  death.  They  halted  on 
perceiving  the  strange  apparition  ;  and 
one  of  them  called  ont,  "  who's  that  T* 
in  more  hurried  accents  than  if  he 
had  been  chaUen{;iogaij  armed  traveller 
on  the  high  roiid, 

"  lt*s  me^"  cried  Tommy* 

**  Aiul  who  are  you  ^  enquired  the 
other. 

"  Amnt  I  little  Tommy  M*Evoy, 
son  of  A  by  M*Evoy  on  the  hill  beyant? 
But  if  k's  for  murdherin*  me  yees  are,"* 
he  added,  as  they  approached,  and  he 
discttvered,  by  their  blackened  features, 
to  what  class  of  society  they  belonged  ; 
"if  it*s  tor  murdherin'  me  y^es  are, 
yoti  may  just  take  and  lay  me  on  the 
bank,  and  I'll  be  bound  lil  be  dead  in 
no  time." 

They  satisfied  him,  however,  that 
their  iutentiona  were  not  altogeiher  so 
sanguinary^  and  one  of  their  number, 
taking  him  l}y  the  hand,  conducted  him 
safely  back  to  the  side  of  the  river 
towards  which  they  were  proceeding. 
The  leader  was  nmuntcd  on  Willy's 
horse,  which  constituted  the  entire 
spoil  of  tkie  night,  but  he  could  with 
ditBcutty  keep  his  saddle,  his  bead 
drooping  on  hiH  chesit,  iikud  I  he  blood 

Kouring  copiously  from  the  wouud  he 
ad  received.  He  desired  the  buy  to 
go  and  sleep  in  iiis  fathers  cabiu  till 
morning  ;  ''  and  li^ll  Jark,*  he  said, 
"  that  no  man  ever  lifted  a  hand 
a^a^nst  the  Kopnir('  Ruiidh,  thut  he 
did'nt  repent  it  the  longest  day  he 
lived."  Having  allowed  his  two 
companion*,  liowevtr,  to  proceed  a 
little  way  in  advance,  he  again  called 
Tommy  to  v.irds  him,  and  repeating 
his  meRsa^^e  in  a  louder  lone,  hastily 
whispered  to  the  child,  "  tell  Jack  if 
he  doesn't  hear  news  of  me  afore  twp  < 
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dayi  jfoes  round,  to  eiiTH'.  (he*  niirhi 
atti^r,  ta  Thv  ThreL*  Wbiti-duinuj,  mi  J 
hell  Iiuve  Gotfn  lilt^ssin'  aw\  iiiiiie  ; 
but  yoii  know*  Tornuiy  !  n4»t  a  wmd 
to  uiorial  bn'jLtluti'  harnii'  Jack  hiiii* 
ftelf!"  A  euiifiiin  sn  expressH,  anit 
from  Barney  Rua,  Wds  nut  liktily  to  be 

The  rc^ljUers  pursued  their  way  ;  but 
Tommy,  instead  of  rrturniiig'  to  the 
lint,  c'oiilinued  ou  \he  bunks  of  tiie 
uvvT  the  whole  ititrbt  k»u^;  ocL^asioually 
standing  under  shellt»r,  init  I'ver  louk- 
tng  towanh  the  litrbt  on  i\w  liitl»  Inirii- 
in^,  as  \w  fHc  almost  asitured,  in  a 
desolated  dweUhijir.  Jiirk  heard,  with 
feelinj^  of  a  rnos»t:  minified  and  contrLi' 
dictory  nature,  the  eonimiinieaiion 
from  the  K'i|iiurL%  and  the  deficription 
of  the  state  to  wfiich  be  was  appa* 
renlly  mdiiffd.  Ht^  reprobated  aH 
strongly  as  any  man  coulil,  the  atrocity 
of  biii  eoterjiriHe,  tbe  t*bjcct  of  wbieb, 
by  the  by*  be  was  somewhat  puzzled 
to  uncb^rstcjnd  i  hut  there  was  tioine- 
thinjy  very  dreadful  in  the  idea  lliat 
llie  blow  lie  bad  indieteil  would  ia  all 
probabibiy  expeibte  lii^  brotlier's  emh 
if  not  by  iia  t*wii  immediate  conse- 
quinee*),  at  least  by  faeilitatin^  Ids 
discovery  and  arrest, 

"  Web,  Tommy;"  he  said,  **  if  1 
knowed  it  wat^  him  was  in  it.  Fil  imve 
ftiived  Nelly  M't^vtn-  ^^<"Lvnaody  1 
Wiiuld — but  to  say  it'»  a  ihiaij  Id  fro 
rnnrdher  hiai  not  nod  iMit< — -^ih !  by 
my  sii>n^,  di^ila^i  Barney  i«i^,  1  woiildnH 
have  hot  him  tbkit  whang  for  all  the 
colleens  within  tbe  fonr  seas  of  lie- 
land.'' 

His  youTiif  friend  tried  to  comfort 
him  by  the  rf^^eetion  that  Barney 
would  have  been  banifed  one  day  or 
other,  at  all  events,  timl  wliik  arguing 
tbe  |jriilirtbilitirs  of  such  a  catastrophe, 
for  Jaek  rijtH"te<i  tiiis  species  of  con- 
solatirm.  they  reached  I  he  cabin  where 
the  ehler  Cuuicskey,  who  was  fortu- 
iiately  Ignorant  of  all  the  events  of  the 
iiigbt.  h.jd  already  kindled  tiie  tire, 
mid  wa«  pTejjariiig  their  houtcly  meal* 

Early  on  the  Sduie  morning  Ahy 
M'E vuy  pnteei  ded  to  the  neighbour- 
iiig  town,  for  ihe  |iuipose  of  lodging 
inibrmations  witli  the  magistrate* 
Barney  Cumcskev  wa^the  only  indivi- 
dual whom  he  c*»uld  eliarge  with  i>eing 
couecrned  in  tbe  outra^n>,  but  Aby,  as 
well  as  his  worshi]>,  wonhl  Lave  been 
perfectly  saiisiicd,  could  they  only 
ensure  the  punishment  of  ibis  daring 
ofVenrler.  The  moat  active  measures 
^ef€  accordingly  ailopted  fur  his  ap- 


prehen*i*m;  a  rewani  was  ofi'ered.  and 

a  pardon   proflainiiil  to  any  of  his  as- 
sociates wiio  should   deliver  him  into 
tl  le  1 1  a  nt  U  o  f  j  \  ist  ice.      W  i  I  ly  O'  Br  ie  n , 
111    the    meiinttme,    who^e    guilt    and 
danger  were  unknown  to  all   but  the 
actors  of  tbe  ni^fht,  [inrsuetl    bis  ordi- 
nary   avueatious   as    if   quite   uncoii- 
eerned  in  an  event  wbieb  fi»r  some  days 
set  the  entire  couiitry  astir.     He  wa« 
imleeti   perb'erly  regardless   about   hi« 
uwn  fate.     He  had,  by  this  last  art, 
not     only     destroyed     all  hopes  of  a 
union  ^willi    Nelly.    but»  in    losing  hit 
phice  amongst  Imnest  nn*n,  be  folu  in 
bis  fuid<]en  degradation  as  thoui>h  he 
had  lo^i  something  whieb   bad  hereto- 
fure  been  efisential    to   tile.       He  liail 
as-iiicicited   himself  with  the  vilest  out- 
ca>ts  in  a  midnight  robbery  ;  aud,  over- 
wbelmed     with     disa|ipoiutmeut    and 
remorse,  he  cared  very  little  how  scion^ 
or  in  what  manner  be  might  meet  kii 
tlejierts.     Two  days  had  now  elapsed 
and  no  ticliugs  of  the  Bed  Eappareehad 
reached  his  family.     They  were  davt 
ot'  iuliuite  misery  to  poor   Jack,  wdo 
tancied    his    brother    dying    in    9-nmt 
savage  retreat,  friendless  and  forsakm 
by  all  the  world.     At  the  close  of  tbe 
iliird   day  he   waiiclered   up  the  glen, 
an<l  having  reached  the  farther  extre- 
mity, he  crossed  the  heathy  common, 
where     Wdly     and     his    confederate 
had     made     arrangementa     for    their 
uiifnrtuuate    undertaking.        He    tiexl 
entered  a  piece  of  wild  scenery,  such 
as    hardly   albirded    siilficient    shelter 
fur    an    outlaw,    hut    where   a  p^^y 
of   Whiteb*»ys    might    be  supposed  to 
bold  their  midnight  meetings ;  it  was 
BO  savage,  and   so  reunite   from  any 
human   habitation.     Not  far  from  the 
centre  of  the  scene,  stood  three  old 
and  romantic  bain  thorns,  a^sficiated  with 
muLiiy  a  wild  traditiju  which  renderrd 
them  a  moresnitiible  retreat  for  tlu^  Ko- 
paire  Kuadh.    As  Jack  afiproiiched  this 
spot  he  left  a  minglcfl  sensation  of  fettf 
and   pity    on    belndding    tbe    ghastly 
fiiiure  of  the  robber  seate*!   on  a  larire 
stone,  near  the  walls  of  a  ruined  rahin. 
His  long  hair  hnng  as  usual  about  his 
siiouldcrs  ;  his  heiul  was  bruidagcd  up. 
bis   face  deadly  pale,    while  its  hiibt- 
tual  fierceness  was   softened   iftto  an 
expression     of     sullen       rci^ignation. 
**  Well,  Jack"   he  saiih  with  a  bitter 
smile,  MS  the  other  drew  near,  "ymiV*; 
]*rond  of  yourself,  111   be   liouud.  this 
evcnin" — troth   and   well   you    may-* 
you*ro     the    first    ever    brought    the 
liopairc    Ruadh    to    this.'*      But    no 
emotions  of  vaiu  glory  could  miugle 
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with  the  feelings  ^hich  frllccl  Jaek'ti 
heart,  as  he  contemplutetl  the  fallen 
and  apparently  hnpelcss  condition  oi' 
the  outlaw.  He  uUercd  no  reproach, 
nor  did  he  once  allude  ici  ihc  drcinik- 
staxices  which  more  tban  ju^tiJicd  hU 
fatal  act,  but  cntJeavourtjd  to  atone  for 
his  rashness,  by  ilevolhtg:  all  his  ener- 
gies now  to  the  unfortunate  man's  res- 
loration  and  escape,  Baroey,  on  6nd- 
ing  his  brother  bo  well  disposed  to 
exert  himself  on  his  behalf,  inlormed 
him  briefly  of  the  present  state  of  bis 
fortunes.  He  was  no  hn^jrcr  the  for* 
mi  dab!  e  Ropaire,  the  IcHder  of  a  fear- 
less and  powerful  biioditti  i  but  shat- 
tered in  frame  J  and  Ikllen  from  bia 
higfh  authority;  he  lay  there  in  the 
mountains,  with  a  priee  on  bis  liead 
and  as  he  said  himself,  withont  a  man 
to  stand  by  bjra.  He  had  tor  a  long 
time  suspected  the  lidebty  of  some  of 
hii  associates,  and  bis  suspicions  were 
realized  on  the  night  o^  tliia  last  ill- 
omened  enterprise.  While  he  by 
motionlfss  and  balf-stunnnd  at  M'Evoy's 
drK>r,  he  heard  one  of  the  '  boys^  pro- 
pose to  leave  him  to  his  fate,  but  this 
measure,  which  wrmld  have  compro* 
mtsed  their  own  safety,  wa.*  pruilenily 
rejected  by  the  otiier;  and  their  object 
bein£^  merely  to  get  lid  of  Barney,  who 
had  latterly  become  unpopular  in  the 
gang',  they  mounled  him  on  O'Brien's 
horse,  and  ha vin if  conveved  him  to  one 
of  ihrlr  retreat!*,  left  hi  in  there  with  the 
ai^iranco  that  they  would  return  in 
the  course  of  that  or  the  fd lowing: 
ni^ht.  It  was  probable  thiit  they  had 
immediately  proceeded  to  some  distant 
part  of  the  country  ;  for  tlie  pang  was 
widely  couneeteri*  and  they  mij^ht 
have  calculated  that  their  chief  would 
have  either  sunk  under  his  wound*  or 
under  the  hand  of  the  law,  and  that 
tlie  circumst^ince  of  the  outiaj^e  would 
be  fbrtrotten,  betbre  their  return  to  the 
oeiirbhouThood  of  Ballycorly,  Barney 
bein^  thus  deserted,  had  only  one 
course  to  adopt.  Removal,  at  present, 
was  akogetlier  out  of  the  cjue^tion  ; 
but  as  it  was  grenemlly  supposed  he  had 
led  the  country,  and  the  Search  in  his 
own  immediate  neighbourhood  wa»,  in 
consequence  relaxed,  he  thought  he 
mig'ht  coutinue  unmolested  lor  a  little 
lime,  until  his  stren^rth  $honld  be  suffi- 
ciently restored  to  allow  of  his  throwinj^j 
himself  once  more  upon  the  world,  but, 
as  Jack  fondly  hoped»  with  altered 
purpo^e^  and  feelings  to  guide  him» 
He  had  this  evening-  crept  over  with 
difficulty  from  a  more  remote  and  in- 
ftwccsnble    retreati   to    the  place  ap- 


pointed  fur  an  interview  with  his  bro- 
ther ;  but,  as,  Ironi  the  circumstances 
we  have  ju*t  mentioned,  either  place 
alibrded  eoffitieut  seeurity,  and,  as  tlie 
1  utter  had  many  advantugea,  particu- 
larly as  beings  so  much  nearer  his 
f«iher*«  dwelling:,  it  was  determined 
that  he  should  take  up  his  abode  in 
tiie  ruin  under  the  shade  of  the  three 
classic  thorns.  Jack  accordingly  fixed 
np  the  intcnor  of  the  wnlb,  pan  of 
which  be  cfwered  in  with  rods  ond 
leaves,  *»nd  making"  a  bed  for  the  out- 
law of  the  driest  aod  softest  materials 
he  could  collect*  went  to  procure  him 
some  food,  of  which  the  nn fortunate 
robber  stood  mucli  in  need.  He  then 
left  him  for  ihe  nl^irht,  and  with  a  mind 
some  what  relieved  from  tlie  torturing 
anxiety  of  the  last  two  days,  be  bas^ 
tened  home  to  acquiiiut  his  father  with 
the  !»fflleiy  of  Ids  uobappy  sun, 

Tlie  wound  in  Diirney'*  head  was  of 
a  $erioui  nature,  and  not  being"  pro- 
perly attended  to,  it  broufjht  on  a 
fever,  wbich,  from  his  present  linfavour* 
able  circum^tauces  was  likely  to  prove 
tiital.  Jack  and  the  father  bestowed 
on  him  all  the  attention  it  was  possiltle 
to  afford  ;  but  the  slric test  caution 
was  Jiecessary  in  the  fultilment  of  their 
charitable  otnceF.  They  would  have 
liad  still  p-reater  diliieultieft  to  contend 
with^  however,  but,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, it  was  generally  understood 
that  the  robber  had  forsiikeii  that  part 
(d'  the  country.  Tommy  prefer ved 
his  secret  with  the  utmost  lldelity  ;  he 
had  never  even  to  hts  sisrer  given  the 
stiirhtesl  bint  of  the  messag-e  he  had 
borne,  till  one  day  us  they  were  dis- 
coiirtiing-  about  the  circumstances  of 
thjit  memorable  nik'bt,  he  chanced  to 
obf^erve,  "  Well,  but  isn*t  it  a  wonder 
Jack  hasn't  more  wit  nor  to  thrust  him- 
stlf  with  thjit  red  rut! an  up  among  the 
wild  mountains  yonder*^** 

"  VVhatV  that  youVe  sayiu\  Tom- 
my'r"  cricii  the  lather,  who  had  not 
been  attending*  to  the  former  jiart  of 
their  conversation  ;  but  his  sister  cnftt 
on  him  a  cautioning  look,  and  tlie 
child  reddeneii  and  stammered,  and 
said  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  say- 
in^, 

Nelly  s  feeling's  in  this  matter  were 
perfectly  itmlerstood  by  her  fafher  ; 
t»he  had  indeed  %n.\x\\  motives  to  dewirt' 
the  saf 'ty  «>!'  the  man,  whom,  of  all 
Hving,  fthe  ni'^«t  feared  and  dete>tc<!. 
Barney  Kuadh  was  brother  to  the  kind- 
hearted  Jack,  and  loved  by  him  with 
all  abroiher*s  dev<jtioo»  He  had  saved 
little   Tommy's  life,   and  lastly »   and 
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above  al^l  otlier  considerations,  she 
believed  titjii  hi*  safety  aud  tbtit  of  licr 
untbrtunate  laver  were  idculified.  All 
these  L'irouinslaiiccs  had  even  some 
wei^jht  with  Aby  himaeU'^  but  he  con- 
sidered that  neither  iie  nar  his  family 
eould  ever  be  tree  from  dtmger  while 
an  etieiny  so  ruthless  and  vindictive  as 
the  Red  Ra|iparee  remained  at  bfj^e. 

Barney  wiwt  some  days  in  his  new 
abode  ;    his    fevor    was    ijeginning:   to 
assume  a   bad    ap|ieaFauci%   mid  Jack 
and  his  father  were  eunvtirsiiigr  gloomily 
aljont  his  piobabli!  doom,  when  they 
observed  a  way-worn  travellert  loitering 
aboutj  and  at  last  lyin^  down  at  the 
edge  of  the  little  rivnlet  which  ran  past 
their  dwelling-.    They  con  Id  not,  under 
tiny  circumstances,  diRregard  this  ailenl 
and  unusually  diffident  appeal  to  their 
hoS[iitality,  and  the   strk&nger  was  pre* 
seutly  seated  by  their  hearth.     He  had 
travelled   he   said    frooi    the    couuty 
Tippeniry»    and    was    going-    up    the 
country  in  search  of  work  ;  but,  as  the 
times  were  bad,  ttud  his  purse  exhaust^ 
ed,  he  would  be  satiified  now  with  auy 
occnpatiou  which  would  procure  him 
lodg'ing  and  food.     It  instantly  occur- 
red to  our  friends,   that,  as  their  httle 
portion   of   tillage   had    latterly  been 
much  ne^dected,    and,  as  it  was   not 
likely  that  for  some  time  longer  they 
could   devote  sulticient  care  to    their 
ordinary  concerns,  it  would  he  an  act 
of  prudence  as  well  as  charity  to  keep 
this  man  to  assist  them  in  their  labour, 
until   he   should   be   able   to   procure 
some    more     profitable     einploymeuL 
The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted^  and 
the  Tipperary  miin  became  an  inmate 
of  the  lonely  but  li>»3pi table  cabin  of 
the  glen.    He  appetired  an  exceedingly 
simple-minded      individuab     and       a 
drawlin&f  accent,  and  unmeaning  laugh, 
encreased  the  effect  of  a  remarkably 
vacant     eipressiou     of    countenance. 
The    Cumeskeys    felt  an  intt*rest  for 
bim,    believing    him   an   urdorlunate  ; 
for  he  would  frequenily  utter  i^jaeula- 
tions  of  sorrow,  and  when  at  evening 
Jack  or  the  old  man  would  have  gone 
to  see  tiieir  nei^ihbour  that  was  poorly, 
for  it  was  impossible  nr>t  lo  admit  him  so 
far  into  the  nature  of  their  e veiling  ex- 
cursions up  the  glen,  poor  Larry  would 
loiter  out  alone,  and  enquiring  on  hiR 
retuni  for  the  invalid,  he  would  shake 
his  headt  and  with  a  bitter  si;fh  lament 
the  fatL*  of  those,  who   had  neither  a 
home  in  sickness,  nor  a  friend  in  trou- 
ble.    The  old  roan  thought,  bowevrr, 
he  perceived  i^ouieihiug   iu  the  chii- 


racter  of  thia  stranger  not  altoKrether 
eoDsistent  with  the  extreme  siiaplicity 
he  evinced  \  but,  though  he  afterwardf 
watched  him  with  a  more  attentive 
eye,  he  could  trace  no  one  apjf  tea  ranee 
to  juatity  his  suspicion.  It  was  stogti- 
lar  thut  Jack,  too,  had  sonic  slight  oys- 
giviugs,  but  they  were  so  very  sUght 
that  when  his  father,  having  mentioued 
his  feelings  to  him,  a  iter  wards  told 
bim  that  he  l>elievetl  they  were  with- 
out foundation,  he  felt  quite  relievetl 
at  suspicion  being  rt^moved  from  the 
character  of  the  poor  traveller.  Hi» 
own  doubts,  however,  were  renewed 
on  meeting  him  one  evening  at  the 
upper  end  of  ihe  glen,  from  which 
the  way  lo  the  robber's  hut  lay  across 
the  heathy  common  we  have  inen* 
tioncd.  This  was  certainly  as  na- ' 
tural  a  place  as  any  other  for  a 
man  to  take  an  idle  stroll  ;  and, 
though  the  glen  was  somewhat  better 
than  a  mile  in  length,  Larry,  who  at 
his  daily  labour  ever  displayed  a  moit 
philosophic  coolness,  might  easily  have 
been  induced  to  wander  so  far,  by  the 
glowing  beauty  of  an  autumn  evening. 
But  fear  is  ever  calling  up  dangen»» 
and  Jack  thought  the  presence  of  the 
Tipperary  man,  at  that  time  and 
place,  boded  something  ill.  The  latter 
evinced  a  httle  surprise  on  meeting  bif 
host,  "  Oh,  musha  is  it  you  T*  be  said, 
with  his  ugual  drawling  simplicity. 

"  Oh,  the  dlvil  a  one  else,"  said  Jack, 
"and  I  have  a  notion that'^ you — iftho 
likeness  doesn't  deeave  me." 

"  Oh,  falx  it  la  me,"  said  the  other 
with  a  silly  laugh,  "'  but  isa*t  this  a 
wonderful  purty  place,  Jack  T'  he 
added,  looking  up  at  the  mdes  of  the 
glen,  that  roee,  dark  and  beautiful 
above  them. 

"  Oh,  it  is,"  rejoined  Jack  \  "  a 
mighty  purty  place  entirety,  and  some 
of  the  purtiest  dowu-leps  in  it  ever 
you  seen,*^  he  added,  with  a  glance 
Which  a  little  discomposed  the  placid 
countenance  of  bis  companion, 

**  Ay,  by  dad,  lashing  of  them  surtij 
enough." 

*'  And  you*re  a  thravellcr,  you  tell 
me  Y*  said  Jack,  eying  him  with  a 
sneering  but  datigerous  look. 

**  Fiiix  I  am  that.  Jack,  and  an  U3 
fortunate    thraveller,    too,    God    help' 
me  ! — God   help  us   all  !"    exclaimca 
Larry,     with    a   devout    elevation  « 
countenance  ;  **  sure    what  are  we  all 
but  thravellcrs,  in  this  weary  world  T 

"  Sure  enough,"  said  the  other,  **  but' 
Hi  be  bound  you  never  heard  tell  ofj 
the  wottderful  ways  of  the  Et)ck 
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Foyle,  in  your  thnii^els  ;  w1ij»  raan,  if 
youd  only  jii»t  take  a  standiu'-lep  from 
the  top  ot"  it,  youVi  never  have  an 
hour*^  trouble  tbe  longest  daj  you'd 
liTe."^ 

"  You  may  depend  on  that,'^  replied 
the  other,  n  little  ditlurbed,  but  still 
wiiK  the  same  unraeaningf  smile. 

"  Well*  coioe  and  try  your  luck,  any 
how/'  cried  Jack,  and  he  laid  hold  on 
Lftrry,  who  shrunk  back  in  terror  from 
bii  grasp.  He  still,  however,  affected 
to  tjkke  all  in  ^ood  part,  until  Jack's 
manner  became  a  little  too  serious  to 
be  misunderstood. 

Tbe  Tipperary-man  then  altered  his 
tone.  "Oh,  mush  a,  is  it  mad  he  is  ?— -  Is 
it  to  kill  me  you  mune  ?  Oh,  wurruh  [ 
wurrah  !  would  you  take  the  liJ'e  of  a 
poor  wandherin'  stranger?** 

"  Come  uu  ;  I  tojild  you/*  exclaimed 
Jack,  giving  him  a  strenuous  pull, 
while  the  darkening  countenance  of 
tbe  other  changed  in  a  moment  from 
its  assumed  simplicity,  m  he  pluuj^ed 
his  hand  into  his  bosum,  as  if  to  dra^' 
fortli  a  concealed  weapon.  Jack,  how- 
ever, did  not  perceive  the  action,  but, 
on  tumingr  rouud^  he  saw  a  moioeDtJiry 
fierceness  about  the  strang-er^s  eyes 
which  belied  the  former  almost  idiotic 
iFxpre&sinn  of  bis  face.  That  exprcs- 
fioM,  however,  was  instantly  resumed- 
Jack  was  considerably  nerplexed  — 
•*  Tell  us  now,*'  he  Sdid,  **nonesily^  are 
you  a  8trang:er,  at  all,  at  all  ?" 

"  Isn't  a  Tipperary  man  a  stranjcer, 
when  he*s  a  hundred  miles  ^om  hts 
own  country  ?'* 

*♦  Faith  1  don't  know,*'  said  Jack, 
and  he  eraxed  for  some  momenta  on  the 
lachrymose  countenance  nt  the  other. 
••  By  ray  sowl  I  think  I'll  twist  ytmr 
necK,  any  wa^." 

"  Oha!**  cried  poor  Larry,  drawing 
back  in  horror.  "  Youll  twist  my 
neck  I  Oh,  muslia  but  youVe  the 
quare  people  in  this  countiy  ;  fiilx  my- 
self wiifhes  I  was  safe  back  in  Tippe- 
rary.  The  poor  stranger  would  thravel 
a  long  while  there*  youngs  man,  atore 
he*d  get  the  ballyraggin  you're  neitluT 
ashamed  nor  afeard  to  g^ive  the  crtitbur 
that  doesn't  know  where  be*il  lay  hts 
head  the  morrow-night,** 

Jack,  whose  heart  was  far  too  good 
for  his  und*'rst^ndinu%  f^lt  the  entire 
Ibrce  f»f  this  accn.^atton ;  and  he  and 
Larry  eventually  remrned  to  the  cabin, 
the  best  possible  friends,  neither  en- 
mity nor  suspicion  existing  between 
them.  The  Miinstcr-mtin  had  been 
»omc  days  an  inmate  of  their  hut, 
^kcn    he  intimated    to    ilic    Cumcs- 


keys  his  intention  of  pn^ceeding  on 
his  way.  This  was  the  day  fol- 
lowing that  of  the  interview  detailed 
above.  He  expressed,  on  his  depar- 
ture, more  tlian  ordinary  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  hospitiiliiy  lie  had  eujoy- 
ed  ;  but,  though  no  civility  was  want- 
ing, he  did  not  receive  tbe  cordial 
**  God  speed  you"  which  usually  cheers 
the  departure  of  a  guest.  He  was  care- 
fully directed  in  the  way  be  was  tQ 
proceed,  but  when  he  was  gOne»  the 
father  and  son  exchanged  loukn. 

"  Jack,"  said  the  former,  '♦  I  dont 
like  bis  way  !** 

**  By  dad,  nor  me,  father,**  said  Jack, 
with  a  serious  expression.  "  Did  you 
niiud  the  look  he  gave  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye,  when  he  said,  and 
him  on  bis  step,  *  1  hope  your  sick 
neighbour  will  be  men  din*  soou  ?* " 

**  Troth  1  did  mind  that,  and  it 
wasn't  an  honest  look,  Jack.*' 

*'  By  dad,  lather,  111  folly  him  !*' 

**  No,  no,"  cried  the  fdtber  as  Jack 
was  about  to  hiisteo  after  the  suspicous 
stranger;  '*  wbcre's  the  use  of  that  ? 
we  must  only  be  careftd  how  we  go 
near  tbe  poor  cruthur  beyant  ;  and 
maybe  we're  wrongin'  the  gossoon,"  he 
added.  *'  I  kiiow  them  Tip|»erary  boys 
isn't  like  this  country  mrn  in  a  power 
o'  their  ways,  and  1  wouldn't  have  it 
said,  avick,  tiiat  we  evened  a  bad 
thought  to  a  poor  thravellcr  far  from 
home,'* 

**  Welt,  father,  your  way  of  it,"  said 
the  other  ;  **  but  I'll  tell  you  how  we'll 
manage  : — V\\  take  my  oath  he  has*nt 
a  notion  where  Burncyisyet  anv  how; 
so  let  you  keep  about  the  bouse  th»s  even- 
ing, when  I  slip  away  up  the  glen  ;  and 
if  you  -^ee  him  comin*  back  this  road,  you 
may  just  ax  him,  *  are  you  goiu'  far 
that  Wiiy,  nei;rhhour,'  says  you  ;  and 
then  if  it's  foiin*  he  is,  never  fear  but 
ril  settle  him  " 

This  wtis  accordingly  agreed  upou  ; 
and  towards  evening  Jack  proceeded 
alone  to  ilie  outlaw's  retreat.  On 
reaching  tbe  spot  he  was  surprised  at 
hearing  the  rabbei  talking  in  a  low 
voice,  but  his  astonis^hment  was  en- 
crea.'^cd  wh*^n  he  entered  the  miserable 
abode,  and  found  Barney  fitting  up  in 
bed — the  bandage  removed— and  the 
blood  slowly  trickling  down  his  cheek. 
**  Oh  Barney,  man,  how  is  I  his  you 
are  ?*' cried  Jack  ;  when  the  other  turn- 
ing his  eyes  on  the  speaker,  he  ^aw  at 
once  tbe  progress  his  nmlady  hud 
made.  A  low  muttering  delirium  had 
set  in,  and  alt  Jack's  emjuirics  were 
answered  only  by  the  incoherent  rav 
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iri!^  of  the  Ruftbri-T.  Jack  was  th mi- 
ll erst  ruck.  He  kiieit  down  bes^ide  hts 
uiifortupute  brother*  and,  as  with  trem- 
bling' hands  he  bandaired  ii|i  his  head, 
his  own  mind  wa»  hardly  lesg  disturbed 
than  his  patienfs.  Iricleed,  his  half 
utiered  exc  I  inflations  of  fiHgiiBh  and  re- 
morse scfiiui'd  lu  indicate  a  disordered 
intellect,  but  Ibr  the  occassional  look  of 
dreuflful  consciousness,  with  which  he 
gazed  on  the  wretched  object  before 
him.  The  old  m;tn  in  the  meaniinie 
was  wandering  about  in  the  neig-hbwir- 
hood  of  his  dwelling,  oppressed  with 
some  unaccotifitable  anxietv,  and  still 
haunted  by  the  imasre  of  hb  Buspi- 
cious  ^nest.  He  sat  down,  at  length, 
in  the  shadow  of  the  ^len,  and  was 
looking^  at  the  rivulet  flowinj^  by,  when 
he  was  startled  by  the  rapid  tread  of 
feet,,  and  the  next  moment  a  party  of 
police,  conducted  by  the  llibe  Monster 
mLin,  rui^hed  past  him,  with  fixed 
biyonets,  up  (he  jjlen.  They  appeared 
al  the  entrance  of  the  hovel,  while 
J^ck  was  still  ^zin<r  in  stupid  agony 
on  the  fare  of  his  brother/  The  for- 
iner  perceived  at  once»  that  resistance 
was  vain  ;  and  resolvinsr  not  to  irritate 
by  any  nseli-ss  opposition,  he  stund 
apart,  and  silently  watehed  their  pro- 
ceedintrs.  The  outlaw  half  roue  from 
his  pallet,  and  ^aiaw^  on  the  armed 
men  with  more  collected ness  than  had 
hitherto  appeared  in  his  countenance, 
Bccmed  to  keep  them  ut  bay  by  the 
terror  of  his  look.  He  was  indeed  a 
fearful  object,  as  he  lay  within  those 
ruined  walls— his  rnind  di^^ordernd — bis 
mad  eyes  ^InriUj^  on  his  captors — his 
face  rendered  more  ghastly  by  ihe  red 
locks  hanjs:ing'  aTioni  it — and  all  asso- 
ciated with  the  dark  fame  of  the  Ro- 
paii«  Ruadh, 

Jack  did  not  move  when  the  police 
proceeded  to  secure  their  captive,  till 
one  of  the  men  p rod n ring-  a  pair  of 
handcnfls,  wa«i  about  to  fastt^n  iht  m  ou 
the  robber's  wrtats.  On  seeing:  hi^^  ob- 
ject, however*  he  stepped  tor  ward — 

**  Come  out  o*  this/'  he  said  ; 
**  come  out  o'  the  way,  my  lumest 
man  ;  he's  your  prisoner,  I  allow  ;  b«it 
sure  num,  you  wonhrat  g-o  put  them 
irons  ou  the  crathur  that's  lyin*  for 
death  V" 

*'  Secure  the  prisoner,**  shouted  the 
individual  in  command,  who  stood  with 
one  or  two  of  hii*  party  at  the  entrance 
of  the  hnt. 

*♦  t>  miirdhpr,"  cried  Jack  y  **  it's  not 
a  wild  baste  that*s  in  it*  Ah  misther 
dear,  you  wouldn't  bandcutf  that  poor 
■Had  crathur,  that  docs'ut  know  what's 


happen! n*  him*  Sure  there'i  four  o* 
yees — -Jfi^t^t  by  jabers  !"  he  ^houted^  as 
he  observed  the  ^rinning^  face  of  the 
Btrang-er  at  the  door. 

Jack  moved  slowly,  mid  as  if  unin- 
tentionally towards  the  party. 

*'  There's  five  o*  yees,"  be'  satd  ;  but 
with  a  less  plcadin;^  lone,  **  ag^in'  one 
nnfortnoate,  that**  not  able  to  keep  hts 

stiiiidin'  no  more  nor -that  huthen 

hound  f  and  ere  Ihe  last  words  were 
uttered,  and  while  the  dishonest  face 
of  the  spy  M  as  turned  with  a  sneer  on 
the  speaker,  Jack's  iron  fist  fell  right 
between  his  eyes,  and  the  poor  1*ii»- 
perary  man  reeled,  and  stagg'ered,  and 
tumbled  head  foremost  into  ft  wilder- 
ness of  briers. 

Jack  was  now  secured  as  well  as  hift 
brother.  The  former  was  shortly  atler 
discharged  on  security,  while  the  btter 
was  lodged  of  course  in  the  county 
JLiil,  where,  having  the  usual  niedicaf 
attendance,  he  recovered  in  time  from 
his  wound,  and  the  fever  it  had  occa- 
sioned. 

From  the  ni^ht  of  the  attack  oo 
Aby*s  cottage,  Nelly  and  her  lover  had 
never  met.  Indeed,  a  meeting  was 
m>w  more  cautiously  avoided  by  Willy 
than  it  hail  formerly  been  by  the  girl 
lieiself.  He  no  lonsrer  entertained  a 
shadow  of  hope,  and  believing  that  bo 
had  Slink  in  her  estimation,  he  even 
tried  to  banish  the  itnaji^e  which  had 
been  so  long  the  idol  of  bis  life.  That  is 
a  paiufnl  passage  in  the  heart's  history, 
when,  Irom  whatever  motive,  vre  first  en- 
deavour to  forget  the  object  of  early 
love  J  and  no  wonder  that  poor  Willjr 
did  tiot  feel  the  same  concern  about  his 

fjersonal  safety  now,  that  he  miirht 
lave  exfierienced  when  that  love  gave 
a  universal  brightness  to  bis  life. 
After  the  Red  Robber*s  capture,  hit 
mind  was  relieved  from  much  of  its 
anxiety ;  for  he  now  considered  his 
fjtc  inevitabie*  and  he  was  prepared 
for  the  w^orst.  When  the  assizes  drew 
near,  however,  and  be  was  still  misus^ 
pected,  be  bejfan  to  refl**ct,  that  ai 
Banu'y  bad  some  noiinDS  of  honour  and 
generosity,  and  as  he  could  have  tia 
object,  beyoml  the  gratificaiioti  of  re- 
venge, in  betraying  him,  bis  secret  was 
probably  safe  in  the  robber's  bosOTn. 
He  was  strengthened  in  his  opintoti  on 
di^^eovering  that  even  Jack  was  igno- 
rant of  U\^  having  been  concerned  in 
the  outrage.  As  soon  as  he  was  so  tar 
convinced  of  Bdrney's  fidelity,  he  felt 
that  he  was  bound  ia  alt  honour  to 
make  some  cllbrt  for  the  safety  of  » 
man  wli?  stood  true  to  himi  and,  wh^u 
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ever  liis  rnoiive  was.  had  fi>HtfitL»d  liis 
life  iu  his  senice.  He  n'salveil,  tlu're- 
liire.  te»  iu:*ke  an  ertorL  iat  the  rubber's 
re»c?ut%  il  by  any  iin-aus  k  coiihl  be  ae- 
cuitiplishetl,  no  mutter  at  vi  hut  lUk  iir 
eosi  to  hiniseir.  He  would  most  pro- 
bsibly.  have  j'uutid  tt  impracticable  but 
Pur  uu  aoeidcnt  which  sin^'iilarly  ik- 
voured  his  desig^n.  Willy  \m\\  been 
ahseiJt  at  a  lair  in  a  iieijirhbouriirL; 
county;  and  the  driy  alWr  hla  rrtuni, 
he  went  across  the  river  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  a  eonferenee  with  Jack 
Cyiiicikey.  Jiick  was  eiiirii^ed  in  re- 
}ittiriu|f  ihe  banks  ol'  the  little  rivulet, 
when  his  friend  and  rival  a[i|in>achcd, 

•*  God  bless  the  work.  Jack." 

**  And  you  likewise,"  replied  the 
other* 

*•  Well,  Jack,  what  news  with  yuu 
this  morning  1'''* 

"  The  not  a  won!  tliafs  strange, 
WiJIv — barrin'  that  V\\\  tonhl  there'* 
DO  efmnee." 

**  Fuhh,  th«'re*!i  no  chance  at  the 
tbritti,  you  may  depind  i  but  there 
might  be  a  chance  for  all  thaL** 

•*  Ail  no,  Witly,"  replied  the  c»thcr, 
<]e«{>ondin^ly.  "  Von  wish  iis  well  I 
know,  but  it  isi/t  the  Ropaire  Huadh 
ncc<l  rhiiik  of  pardon/* 

**  Well,  hnt  did  voa  never  hear  tell 
of  a  man  folly  in'  his  own  way,  jnnt 
takin*  a  spree  into  his  head,  tinrl  irivin' 
leg  hail  k>  the  whole  kit  o'  ihem  ?" 

**  Oh  God  help  you,  is  that  what 
VonVe  »t  ?  Why  man,"  he  continued, 
leiAning  on  hU  spade;  "if  yoti^d  mdy 
lieen  the  black  hole  of  a  place  he's 
locked  up  iru  and  the  load  *of  chains 
lhat*a  oil  him,  now  you'd  be  sur- 
prised." 

"  No  maither  for  that,  Jack,  the  like 
was  doue^alore.'* 

•*  Ay,  that's  ihrue;  but  it  is'nt  every 
one  ihcy  keep  as  close  as  Barney  ; 
you  know  the  name  he  has,  Willy, 
makes  tbem  afeard/* 

•*  Oh,  oi  coorse,"  said  the  other,  "it's 
iiKihrai  to  suppose  ;  but  III  tell  you  a 
sacret,  Jack,  and  troth  my^olf  does'nt 
care  a  power  whether  yon  keep  it  a 
iMcret  or  no — only  for  Harney's  sake, 
it's  betrhnr  to  keep  il  for  a  start  any- 
way— but  It's  what  Tm  R:oin*  to  tell 
youy  if  every  man  had  his  due  the  Ko- 
tiaire  s  not  the  only  one  would  be  lyin' 
in  could  irons  to-ni^hu" 

"  By  my  ^ong,**  said  Jack,  **  I  blicve 
you  ;  fain  thafd  the  sacrct  the  world 
kuow^*** 

"  Well,  but  Jaeky,  do  you  mind  on 
the  tii^ht  of  the  robbery,  ihc  chap  thai 


his  face   was'nt    blackened    like    the 
rest  ?' 

**Ay,  hiin  that  saved  ouhi  Aby's 
life  r  * 

**  The  very  one  ;  and  did  Barney 
never  tell  you  who  that  ruHiin  was  r " 

**  Not  he  only  sai*l  he  acted  like  a 
man  i  and  though  he'd  have  stuck  bini 
that  night  if  he  coulil,  it  was  ooe  thing- 
he  was  ihankftd  for  that  he  had'nt  his 
blood  on  his  soul,  :iny  way.  And  I 
hope  and  pray,  said  he,  inat  be  may 
n<ver  come  to  my  end,  as  I  trust  he 
wont*" 

"Did  he  s^iy  that  ?"  cried  the  young 
man,  his  conn  ten  auce  lighted  up  with 
ailioiration  and  tji^ratitude. 

**  Troth  be  did  say  that,  sure 
enoujrb/' 

*•  Well,  then  it's  what  I  think,  no 
man  ever  lost  by  haviij'  a  fricntlly 
heart  yet  \  and  now  I'll  tell  you  the 
sac  ret  out  and  «mt^l  was  me  was  in 
it  that  ni*rht,  and,"  he  added  in  a  lower 
lone,  **  it  was  for  the  daughter  we 
went," 

•*  Go  to  God!"  cried  the  other,  thun- 
derstruck with  tlie  ijirclligence. 

"  Geb,  you  dout  think  I'd  tell  yon  a 
lie,  I  bat'll  rnuy  be  put  my  own  neck  in 
a  Imker — hut  ouit  sturin'  at  me,  I  say, 
and  listf;n  to  wliat  I  have  to  lell  ytm* 
W^e  must  save  Barney  by  hook  or  by 
cro[»k,  that's  ali  about  it." 

"  Willy  "  cried  the  other,  hardly  re- 
covered n-oui  his  asloulshment,  "  that^s 
bey  ant  u?*,  1  doubt." 

'*  But  Vm  full  sure  it's  not  heyani  us, 
and  I  have  a  notion  how  il  may  be 
done." 

"  Von  have,  Willy !" 

"  I  have,  in  troths  Jack,  but  there** 
danger  in  il  of  course,'* 

"  An  alibi  ?"  whispered  Jack  with  a 
doubifol  lo(>k. 

"  No,"  Slid  the  other,  **  1  wouldn't 
perjure  my  sowl  to  save  my  own  or  any 
other  mau*s  life  ;  but  there's  u  I  a.*  tier  way 
than  that,  and  an  honest er  way,  and 
listen  now  and  I'll  tell  you  what  il  iiif. 
When  1  was  in  the  fair  of  Thurle*  the 
other  day.  i  sees  a  man  hnterin'  about, 
quite  carclesS'like,  til!  at  h*si  he  kcm 
over  to  where  myself  was  standin'  with 
the  cattle,  aiitl  he  be^^ins  handhn'  tfaetn 
as  if  he  was  tor  buy  in.' 

"*  Them's  purty  bastes,  God  bless 
lln-ni/  he  says. 

"  *  Ay.'  says  1,  *  there**  worse  on  ihu 
street  f  ami  with  that  we  btokcd  at 
each  oilier,  and  he  says — 

"^1  ih ink,*  says  he,*  I  seeu  you 
ttibre,* 

*^ '  \\!%  like  enough,'  sayii  I  i  for  1  *Ui- 
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jwcted  who  \i  was  the  first  sight  I  got 
of  him,  and  when  he  said  thut,  I 
knowed  hurl  ut  wanst, 

"  And  who  was  k  ?"  said  Jack» 
"  Faith,  it  was  ju»t  one  of  Bsirnpj s 
bi)y9.   that   wa$  with  us   that  unlucky 
Dig^ht.     So  h(*  comes  over  to  nie — 

'**You  had  n  hard  row  1/ says  hc^ 
'that  iiijrht  wiih  tiie  Ropaire  iluadh. 
By  my  sowl,*  he  says, *yaungr  mao,  Td 
ftooner  be  fTieniis  nor  toes  with  you, 
for  1  never  seen  one  could  give  the 
captain  his  own  «fore/ 

"*  Well,  «L'U/  «ays  I,  leitin*  on,  *lhe 
cujjtuin,  as  you  calf  him,'  says  I,  *  has 
met  his  match  this  turu  anyway.  \t\  a 
sirong-  guard/  Bays  I,  'the  law  can't 
break/ 

*•  *  h\\  says  he,  *  poor  feHow,  I  hear 
he's  back  iu  the  ouid  lotJgin** ;  but 
wait  awhde/  says  he,  *  he  was  there 
afofe,  au<l,  irnih,  myself  was  there 
jitbre*  iDure  nor  wuti^t ;  and  1  have  a 
notion  th^t  for  all  he's  under  lock  and 
iron«,  Biirney  wati  iieircr  bom  to 
Bthreteh  a  rope.* 

**  *  Dh,  by  mv  faix/  says  I,  *it's  a 
folly  to  talk.  If  he  had  as  many  lives 
as  a  Plutarch,  he's  done  now/ 

*••  W»j-U,    may  be  so/  said   In*,  and 

[then  he   mused  for  a  bit.     *  Certainly/ 

aid  he,  *  he  has  a  worse  chance  than 

lever,  tor  he  had  still  lliem  would  stand 

Iby  him,  always  till  now.' 

'**Mttny's    the  time,    Jacky,    since 

[  Barney   whs  taken,   J  was  wondherin' 

I  ^'ith  myself  ^^\\A  could  be  done  to  save 

I  him.     So  when  the    fellow    said    this, 

[I  thought   he  mi^fht  maybe  be  a  pood 

jman  to  put  us  on  some  way  of  doin' ; 

|«o  1  axed  him  wmild  he  be  plaised  to 

[Corne  in  and  take  a  dhrop   of  sume- 

Ihiu'  ;  tind  1  call^  another  boy  that  was 

with   me   lo  keep  nn  eve  to  the  cows, 

land  ill  we  wt-nt.    Well,  if  we  did,  aflher 

[s  power  of  i^ilk,  iind  me  tindiif  that  he 

^hadaj;;ood    wish   for   Barney   6lil],  we 

b  beiriin  eonsidherin^  about  a  rescue  ;  and 

jst  long  Li>t  here^ia  what  we  ag^reed  was 

j  best  to  be  done.     One  of  the  jailers, 

7 you  sec,  it«  brother's  -son  lo  this  chap's 

[  lather  ;  and  as  he  was  one  o'  Harney's 

\  men   hiniBelf,  he  thinktit  he   might   oe 

*illii/  enou;^b  to  sarve  him  yet. 

***  Any  Wrtv/ snys  he,  *  I  know  he*d 

I  do  a  triHe  to  oblee^e  me  ,-  and  l  have 

I  a  riglit  to  know  it,'  he  ^a^s  'for  1  had 

•ome  daliu*s  with   him  lately — ii*s  no 

J  matt  her  what  it   was  about/  says   he, 

.—hut   I   bud  my  f>wn   notions,  Jiicky, 

what  it  was  about — *but/  say?  he,  *  be 

allowed  me  to  stand  by  the   hoys,  for 

that    he  was  never  sorry  but  once  for 

I  Itt^in*  Ibem*    So  l  think/  he  »ays,  *  if 


the  worst  went  to  the  wont — Kughj 
Stapleton's  a  wild  divil,  and  for  all  be 
looks  so  sober  now,  1  know,  he  says, 
the  world  wouldn't  tame  hiio — tuid  as 
he  was  w  hat  you  may  call  an  eddycoog 
of  Barney's,  by  gor,  1  thiuk  he  mig-bt 
be  tempted  to  give  us  a  hand  himself,  if 
it  would  even  force  hint  to  lave  the 
place/ 

•*' Well/ says  I,  •he  could  be  of 
sarvice  no  doubt/ 

"  •  Oh,  wouldn't  he  be  the  crownin* 
o*  tl  e  business  T  sayi  he,  •  and,  lidi/ 
?ays  he,  *  Tm  g-fad  you're  in  the  notion, 
for  V\\  tell  you  no  lie,  we're  all  gone 
clane  to  the  divil,  smce  we  lost  the 
poor  captain.' 

•*  *  Very  well/  siiys  1 :  *  you're  up  to 
these  things,  you  \v\{  me,  and  if  it  s  a 
thing  we  can  save  Biiniey  from  the 
gallows,  Tm  your  man  for  life  or 
death/ 

**  *  By  gor,  then,'  says  he,  •  iCs  a  bar- 
gain ;  and  (  tell  you  many  a  good 
man's  trustiti'  to  worse  nor  us.  But 
well  wunt  more  help/  says  he  ;  •  Jack 
Kua  would  be  a  good  hand.' 

"*  The  dtvil  a  better/  says  1. 

** '  Well,  then/  says  he,  *  let  you  and 
Jack  meet  me  at  the  beech  grove  two 
days  nfore  the  thrial  comes  on,  and 
I'll  tell  you  then  bow  it  is  well  ina- 
nage/ 

"  So  what  do  you  think  of  that.  Jack?* 

Jack,  who  had  listened  with  all  bia 
sold  to  this  narration,  now  struck  hit 
spade,  up  to  the  shaft,  in  the  earth. 

'^  What  do  1  think  of  it  T  he  faid. 
"Now,  may  I  never  lift  that  spade, 
Willy  O'Brien,  if  I  don*l  stand  ihrue 
to  you  and  yours  while  there's  breath 
in  my  body." 
''Ob,  Jtiek,  never  heed  that  kind  o*  talk. 
It  was  to  sarve  me  Barney  pot  into  all 
this  throuble,  and  £  wouldn't  be  an 
honest  man  if  I  didn  t  sthrive  my  best 
to  get  him  out  of  it," 

**  W^ell,  and  sure  you  are  sthrivin' 
your  best  ;  and  though  you  missed 
ouee,  in  troth  we'll  dance  at  yours  and 
Nelly's  weddit/  yet,  pla^^e  God," 

**  In  troth  you'll  not,  Jacky/'  replied 
the  other  ;  **  and  if  Nelly  has  any  likin 
for  yoM,  you  may  take  her  with  my 
heurt  and  good-will.  I'll  never  be  a 
hindrance  to  you  or  any  man  again.* 

"  Och,  do  you  hear  him  now?*"  cried 
Jack.  "  You'd  make  me  behove  it's  all 
over  w  ith  yees.*' 

"  Faith,  it  is  Jaekv/'  said  the  other* 
with  ill-assumed  care[essness, 

*•  Faith  ljut  your  right  sure  it's  not, 
By  my  song,  I   think  she's  fondir 
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you  nor  ever ;  uud  you  thmk  ityoursclJ^ 
Willy,  for  u1)  your  talkin'." 

**  Oh,  I  do/'  said  the  mibuppy  lover 
in  a  low  and  bitter  lone,  *'  she  lia.«  a 
pood  ri;,'bl  ;  but  any  way,  Jacky,  mind 
nit  1  tould  you."* 

**  I  willt"  euid  Jack,  "  and  I  thank 
God  and  you  that  Bdrtiey*s  not  beyanl 
\m  cha rices  yci." 

Ast  tlit^  a^ssizes  approached  there  was 
a  considerable  dt'fjrree  of  interei^t  lelt 
about  tlie  fjte  of  the  Kopuire  Humdh, 
As  tit  tts  he  uluoc  was  eoneeriicd,  tbere 
waiJ  very  little  symjmtby  for  \m  mis- 
fortunes  ,  but  the  lu^iji^hbours  uniforuily 
eodeavonred  to  titibrd  com  tort  ttml 
coiisolutiou  to  tlie  unbajipy  old  manj 
who  it  was  e violent  could  not  long* 
Lm^^f  up  ugidust  the  sorrows  which 
duude«l  h\^  age.  Jack  had  inttm^itcd 
to  him  thepMasjIjility  of  a  rescue,  but  he 
lit  onrif  rejected  such  an  idea.  He  IV  It 
that  Barney^s  fate  was  mrrited»  aud  he 
wtmid  not  coniprojiii^e  ihe  saftiy  of  a 
more  worthy  sou,  iu  a  desperate  elfort 
to  prolong  for  i*  time  hia guilty  career. 

On  the  day  previoii-s  to  the  wp- 
poiulcd  meciiug  between  Willy  and 
his  associates,  Nelly  M'Evoy  Wkts 
fitting;  pale  and  silent,  at  her  wheel, 
whose  melancholy  suiiud  seemed  the 
fittest  lU'isic  tor  a  moorner'a  heart. 
Her  father  had  never  mentioned  to 
her  his  suspicians  of  O'Ikien's  g-oilt; 
hut  there  had  been  latterly  \k  coldness 
m  his  matiner  towards  her,  peeulinrly 
pHiuful,  as  she  had  sacriHced  every 
other  feeliugr  ti>  lier  doty  to  him.  She 
was  a  tender-hearted  girl ;  and  now  that 
her  toother  w.is  gone,  and  that  her 
filial  devotion  received  so  poor  a  re- 
tunii  she  lelt  mr>re  bitterly  the  loss  of 
one,  in  whole  love  she  could  have  re- 
posed for  ever  with  full  and  happy  cou- 
Bdence«  She  understood,  besides,  that 
Willy  O'Brien  was  about  to  leave  the 
country  ;  aud  the  intelligenee  of  this 
event  was  the  last  and  strongest  test 
of  her  resolution.  While  relieclinyf 
on  her  hopeless  lot,  aud  be^nnuing  for 
the  first  time  to  con^^ider  whether  her 
vow  wasabsrJutely  aad  unconditionally 
binding,  her  lover  entered  the  cottage. 
The  rirl  started — she  bad  not  seen 
him  Mnee  that  fatal  idght^ — and  while 
her  eyes  tilled,  a  fond  and  embarrassed 
expr«>ssiou  eave  a  singular  charm  to  her 
countenance.  The  young  man  was  »till 
more  embarras'sed.  He  advanced,  how- 
ever, aud  with  a  slight  tremor  in  his 
voice,  he  said, 

*•  I  hope.  Nelly,  it*s  no  offence  to 
coint^  and  spake  to  you,  fur  the  lasit 
time." 


The  girl  held  down  her  head — she 
endeavoured  to  reply,  but  her  voice 
was  ehuked.  Willy  bit  his  lip,  till  the 
blood  abnost  appeared,  m  he  walked 
up  aud  down  for  some  momenta  ;  aud 
then  standin;*  before  the  girl — 

"Nelly  M'Evoy/'  he  said,  "it's  a 
lonu:  day  since  we  lirst  met  ;  mid  1  can 
say  now,  before  Him  that  iiear*  me,  I 
never  from  that  huur  had  a  lhou[*ht 
but  for  your  good*  i  turned  vllluin  iu 
the  end,  I  know,  but  ufore  we  part  for 
ever,  1  cjme  lo  ajt  your  for|>:ivene^s ; 
and,"  he  adtlcil,  unable  to  restrwin  his 
emotion,  "to  give  you  back  the  pro- 
mise you  made  me  when  we  were  both 
yotiugcr  than  now,  and  a  dale  happier 
thiin  we'll  ever  be  a^ain/* 

The  tears  fell  like  rain  from  Nelly's 
eyes  at  this  renunciation  of  all  their 
hope*. 

*"  Willy "  she  cried,  "yon  needn't 
give  nie  back  that  promise.  If  I 
can't  be  yours,  Fm  never  goin'  to  be 
another's." 

A  gleam  of  joy  passed  over  Willy's 
face,  but  it  was  only  momentary.  He 
remembered  that  her  retu^al,  though 
it  u^snred  him  anew  of  her  attachment, 
was  of  little  avail  to  their  happiness 
now. 

**  No/"  be  cried,  with  some  bitterness 
of  lone,  *•  where's  the  use  of  bein'  bound 
to  one  that  will  never  see  you  more  'f 
Take  back  your  promise,  Nelly,  and 
my  heart's  blessin'  go  with  you,  and 
with  him  that  will  love  you  when  I'm 
far  away," 

The  girl  turned  her  eyes  on  her 
lover,  and  there  was  something  of  re* 
proach  mingled  with  their  sorrow, 

"  I  knew,**  she  SLiid,  in  firm  but 
tender  accents,  "there  was  throuhle 
afore  us,  but  1  never  thought  tu  hear 
you  spake  that  wf>rd.  1  never  said 
the  like  to  you,  Willy,  thoui^b  if  I  was 
dyin"  this  mtiiute,  I  could  my  I  b»ve 
you  as  thruly  >is  the  heart  of  woman 
ever  loved  a  to  re." 

'*  I  know  you  do,  darlint,"  cried  the 
youth,  clasping  her  in  his  arms.  **  I 
know  you  do,  achoni  maebree  ;  and, 
och,  it's  a  comfort,"  he  added,  **  that 
there s  oue'll  think  well  of  mr,  when 
rnci  an  outcast  on  the  world."*  He 
folded  her  to  his  bosom  in  an  agouy  of 
dcjipair. 

*'  I'hc  grass  is  green  a!>ove  her," 
cried  the  giH  wildly*  "the  grass  is 
green  above  her,  and  1  daru't  break 
luy  vow.  Oh  God  forgive  you,  fulher, 
it's  the  sore  hearts  your  pride  has  left 
us  this  day " 

And  sore  and  sorrowful  were  ibe 
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hp^il%  of  lliose  young  bein^,  as  they 
sacriKced,  to  a  Btinse  of  v  irtiiCi  all  the 
ho  pea  anil  lm|i]»itiess  of  tlicir  lives. 
Ikr  lover  no  longer  llioiij^cht  of  in- 
ducing' Nelly  to  violute  her  pmirtise. 
He  was  about  to  en^ai«-e  m  m\  enter- 
prise, the  nature  of  which  he  did  not 
lully  eompreheiid  ;  and  as  he  probably 
arUieipkited  more  danger  than  be  was 
likely  to  enconnter,  he  Tclt  a  mdnl^ 
consnlation  in  the  thouj^lit»  ttiat  shoidd 
be  full,  lie  eould  lose  nothing  more 
than  ii  weary  and  hopelesi  iife.  The 
jjrosjieet  ol  lii*  ajipn^aehin^  end,  muru- 
uver,  iillerl  lii^  mind  with  feel ings  of  a 
new  and  pecubar  ciianiet4T. 

«  Nellyrhcsaid/'it's  a  hard  thon^rht 
1  know,  hot  Tin  be^jrinoiivar  to  fear  that 
with  a  dyin'  mother's  word  ngin  it,  we 
loved  too  well  for  God  to  ble*s  ns.** 

"  \Vell»  maybe  \ve  did,"  replied  the 
other,  'Vany  way  there's  no  hlessin' 
over  u*  now  \*  and  treuddin;,'-  through 
her  entire  frame,  as  tliis  de*oUtin^^  ap- 
jirehension  darkened  ber  sonl,  she  Uv 
folded  in  her  lover*s  amis,  and  nhc  left 
that  lie  was  the  only  stay*  here  or 
above,  of  her  broken  spirit. 

**  You  wont  lave  rae,"  she  murmured, 
"  vou  wont  lave  me,  Willy,  to  die 
alter  all,  wiibont  friend  or  eo  in  fort." 

Willy  looked  on  her  pale  and  sup- 
p]icatii»>r  faee,  anil  his  re^obition  half 
yielded  lo  I  he  force  ol  those  feelingB, 
which  bad  been  cberislied  for  years  us 
ihe  rebf^'iori  of  his  heart;  bnt  be  re- 
lieeted  at  once  ihal  were  he  to  furego 
bi«  deterniiniitron,  it  eoidd  not  lessen 
their  niisforiaaes;  and  wiih  many  words 
of  minpled  consolation  and  ile>pair  he 
endeavoared  to  reconcile  the  girl  to 
his  departure.  l*oor  Nelly  Wiia  be- 
wildeied  ;  she  could  hardly  believe  that 
this  dark  and  aorrottful  hour  was  the 
end  t>f  ull  their  happiness  ;  and  when 
her  lover  would  have  departed,  she 
elun^  wildly  to  his  btisom* 

"  Willy,  Willy  !  she  cried,  VJl  bvcnk 
uu/  vow  J  don*t  lave  me.  Willy,  oh, 
don't  lave  me,  and  Til  be  your  own 
for  ever." 

Willy  look«d  wililly  into  her  eyes. 
That  declaration  came  like  a  flash  iif 
li^btniu<r  ibrotifiirb  bis  ^oul,  and  all  bi^ 
tine  resolutions  lay  scattered  and  de- 
stroyed. Nelly  <*aw  the  etJeet  her 
words  had  proibieed.  She  trembled 
as  Bbc  rellected  on  their  guilty  nature, 
hui  she  had  not  8ircn[j:tb  to  revoke 
them. 

"  Ub  Lord  look  down  on  us  this 
day !"  fhe  erieil  ;  **  the  litsirt's  broke 
ill  my  hotly  I"  anil  she  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears.     The  lovers  were  siivcd 


from  the  dangrer  iu  which  they  now 

stood  by  the  appearance  of  the  girl* 
bither.  He  bad  entered  some  mo* 
ments  l>efbre,  unobserved,  and  had 
beaid  the  declaration  whieh  only  di'- 
spair  eould  have  wrung  froiri  hi* 
wrelched  daughter.  Having  stood  for 
some  moments,  gazing  sternly  on  the 
victims  of  his  oneontpierdble  prejudice, 
he  iipproached  and  drew  the  trirl  rudely 
awiiv  \  then  addressinij  himself  lo 
O'Brien, 

**  Leave  thii*  hoyse,  yotitig  mftn,*  he 
s:iid,  **  I  hope  and  truH  it  isn't  your 
faiher*8  son  can  ever  say  his  wife  was 
reared  tinder  the  roof  of  a  M'Evoy  ; 
and  as  for  you,**  he  added,  turnifig 
darkly  on  his  child,  '*  since  youVe  not 
afeared  to  scorn  the  words  of  a  dyiit* 
tnoiher,  titke  biin,  if  y«m  wiU,  with  net 
curse  and  mine." 

The  day  appointed  f*>T  I  he  Red 
Robbef's  trial  at  last  arrired.  The 
greater  part  of  the  iidwbitanU  of  Bal- 
ly corly  set  oti"  at  an  early  hour  to  the 
assize  town,  which  was  ten  miles  dis* 
taut,  Bome  engiured  about  their  own 
concerns*  but  many  more  to  witness 
this  la!tt  scene  t>nt  oru^  m  the  eventful 
life  of  the  Red  liapparee. 

The  father  of  the  unhappy  crimtiutl 
was  now  vvandering^  about  tlw?  gnm\ 
and  solitary  ravine,  which,  in  its  w  intry 
beauty,  mi<j;ht  have  dissipated  any  ordi* 
nary  Varcs ;  but  which  brou«rht  back 
to  the  old  man's  heart  the  recollection 
of  all  the  hopes  and  [irotnises  which  had 
etu:ompassed  the  Ivoyhood  of  hi-*  laifor- 
tunate  son.  He  stood  on  ib^^  bei^hU 
and  looked  towards  the  town  where 
that  ^n  now  lay  a  captive  felon  ;  and 
once  when  liis  eyes  tell  through  the 
depths  of  the  ^len  below»  a  dark  temjN 
tation  rosie  in  his  rnind^  and  he  thontij^ht 
of  never  witnessinj;  the  event  lo  which 
the  jirtjceedinya  of  this  day  must  lead. 
As  he  I  limed  away  and  invoked  the 
Beings  wlui  alone  can  save  the  wrclchetl 
from  di-'Spair,  he  ht  ard  his  name  frc* 
qtiently  called  through  the  ^len,  and 
presently  after  perceived  a  young  uiait 
running'  at  full  speed  towards  him. 

**  Barney's  escaped,**  shouted  i\m 
man  ;  *'  Inf  has  e^^eaped  without  thrial 
or  a  bd'porth.  The  sorra  taste  of  htm 
was  in  it  this  moriiin'  when  they  wiiil 
to  his  cell.*' 

The  old  man  looked  so  long  on  the 
speaker  that  the  latter  turned  awuy 
his  eyes  from  the  pa^.c.  He  then  «i«k 
on  bis  knees  ;  but  as  he  prayed^  a  pale- 
ue!«!s  eaine  tivcr  biji  face,  and  his  cla>«ped 
haiidi  trembled  vtuleutly. 


i 

^^^    "  Help  mc  in  avick,   Vm  weakly/' 

[       he  said. 

L  The  other  tt^s^isicd  him  tn  hU  calnn ; 

■    where  he   kid  hm  im  his  hcd,     Tlte 

F  old  niiiD  lingered  but  a  fevr  days  more; 
ami  his  dying*  eyes  were  ttiniud  on  hU 
younger  son  ;  but  his  last  prayer  was 
breaihed  for  the  horoelesa  fyg^Hive. 

The  only  trace  discoverable,  of  the 
menus  by  which  Barney  had  effected 
his  escupc,  waB  a  rope  w  hich  hung  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  wall,  and  to  the 
end  of  which  a  email  weight  was  at- 
tached which  caught  on  the  inner  side, 
and  of  course  clung"  with  a  firmness 
proportioned  to  the  force  applied  at 
the  other  end  of  the  cord.  The  same 
means,  it  is  evident^  mi^ht  huve  an- 
f  we  red  the  robber  for  ascent  and  de- 
scent, HHving,  in  the  first  instance, 
throi^Ti  the  weight  across^  he  had 
merely  to  chant^e  its  position  when  he 
reached  the  tup  of  the  wall.  The 
under  jailer  wns  the  only  person  sus- 
pected of  haviii"!  aided  in  tliis  cFcape, 
The  prisoner's  fellers  were  f*mtid  un- 
locked in  his  duo;^coni  and  this^  with 
»ome  other  circumstances,  excited  sus- 
picion of  our  friend  Hugh*8  fidelity  * 
As  there  was  no  positive  evidence 
against  him,  however,  he  was  merely 
removed  from  oflfice,  a  circumstance 
which  occasioned  hiui  hut  liille  resjret, 
as  he  joined  his  old  companions  of  the 
road  in  the  more  honourable  capacity 
of  lieutenant  to  the  Ropaire  Ruadh. 

Jack  returned  home  the  day  after 
bis  brother's  escape  :  but  he  returned 
with  a  heavy  heart,  for  he  had  parted 
Willy  O'Brien  under  circuniitances 
which  filled  him  with  Bpnrehensions 
for  his  future  lot.  They  ha  J  conducted 
the  robber  some  distance  in  his  flight ; 
but  when  they  had  left  him,  and  that 
J«ck  spoke  of  proceeding  home  ward  s» 
the  other  desired  him  to  remember  him 
to  all  friends  in  Ballycorly  ;  "and  tell 
them  "  g^aid  he,  "  I'm  gone — wherever 
you  like  to  say,  Jack." 

Poor  Jack  could  hardly  be  persuaded 
that  he  was  f*erSous  in  the  resolution 
he  expressed  of  going,  as  he  said,  to 
feek  his  fortune.  He  had  frequently 
heard  him  speak  of  going  to  America; 
but  he  had  never  contemplated  the 
actual  adoption  of  such  a  meai^ure. 
All  his  intreaties  could  not,  however, 
move  Willv  from  his  purpose.  The 
hitter  told  Iiim,  what  was  the  fact,  that 
he  had  now  with  him  the  money  he 
had  saved  for  his  voyage,  and  he  said 
that  liis  mother,  having  her  other  sons 
iibout  her,  could  not  experience  any 
inconvcuieucc  from  his  absence »  "but 
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there's  no  use,**  said  he,  "in  goin'  back* 
I  know  the  paitin'  would  distress  her 
sorely." 

Jack*a  prayers  and  solicitations  were 
all  unavailing,  and  he  took  a  mournful 
leave  of  his  frieml,  and  returned  just 
in  time  to  witness  the  terminatt<m  of 
his  fatber^s  sorrows. 

Nelly  had  now  no  longer  any  motive 
for  conteiuiing  against  the  miiiery  that 
was  at  her  heart.  I'he  uncertain  fate 
of  her  lover  would  have  been  hard 
enough  to  bear,  but  from  some  expres- 
sions which  had  escaped  him  in  their 
last  interview,  the  idea  constantly 
iiaunted  her  that  he  had  associated 
himself  with  the  ganii  of  the  notorious 
Rapparee.  She  would  hardly  confess 
to  herself  that  she  entertiiined  a  sus- 
picion so  injurious,  but  it  was  a  gloomy 
terror,  and  it  therefore  suited  best  ihc 
tone  of  all  her  feelings.  Her  fathers 
soul  was  moved  at  last ;  he  saw  her 
droop  from  day  to  day,  and  he  knew 
her  neart  was  breaking  ;  and  it  was 
then  he  began  to  repent  of  his  having 
destroyed  for  ever  the  happiness  of  a 
child  so  dutiful  and  tender.  Her  check 
was  wasted  and  pale  \  her  step  was 
languid,  and  her  ldU|^h  was  heard  no 
more — ihatmo^t  delightful  of  all  soundsi 
of  joy,  when  it  burets  from  the  heart  of  u 
young  and  htippy  girl. 

'*  Nelly,"  he  said*  tipfiroaching  hrr 
one  day  as  she  sut  at  the  cottage 
door ;  "  Nelly,  dear,  Vm  afearcd  you're 
poorly." 

"  dh  no»  father,"  said  the  girl,  in 
whose  geniW  heart  that  one  expres- 
sion of  kindness  obliterated  for  a  mo- 
ment all  recoileetion  of  her  wrongs. 

**  Vm  well  enough,  only  for  an  achin' 
in  my  head  now  and  then^  when  I  be 
sitlin  hing  at  the  wheel.** 

*'  Indeed,"  cried  little  Tommy,  who 
had  been  gaxing  earneptly  in  his  sister's 
face,  '*8he*s  very  poorly,  father,  you 
may  depend.  Sure  do  yon  mind  a  hit 
ago  there  wasn^t  the  tike  of  her  in  the 
parish,  and  now^ — troth  father  you'd 
think  it  wasn't  the  one  girl  at  all  wus 
in  it." 

Nelly  kissed  the  boy  atTectioniitely  i 
but  she  felt  too  keenly  the  truth  of  his 
words  to  be  able  to  reply. 

*'  Now  tell  us  whaf s  the  matter  with 
you,  Nelly  ;  are  yon  freltin'  or  what's 
a  trouble  to  you  at  all  at  all ;  tell  me 
darlint^  your  own  me,  that  loves  you 
better  than  the  whole  world  wide?"* 

The  maiden's  eyes  overflowed,  as  she 
endeavoured,  in  some  broken  words,  to 
assure  her  brother  that  she  was  per- 
fectly wcllt  and  free  from  care      The 
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father  »tood  looking  on  his  unhappy 
child  until  Borrow  atjd  remorse  aver* 
caint;  his  firmness. 

**  Go*i  ht^lf  119/  he  muttered,  as  hi? 
turned  away  v  "  I  !»ee  the  oidd  heada 
mnt  still  the  wkest  ;  und  G«»d 
•iri^ugtheM  thpm  panr  t-rathiirs  that  sea 
BihI  land's  dividiM'  afore  iiovv." 

Nelly  heard  this  mtirmur  ;  thifl  ac- 
conipil&hment  «)f  her  mothr^r*s  soothinjBf 
projihecy.  It  HUed  her  soul  as  if  with 
ludileu  light,  when  she  felt  that  her 
vow  wns  redeemed  to  the  lelter.  A 
loti^  uiid  dismid  interval  hiid  elapied 
siiiee  that  vow  was  recorded>  and 
though  her  huppiness  was  over  in  this 
world,  slit-  e  -uld  more  eulmly  antieipate 
her  pas!«at:e  to  the  neitt,  mstaiued  hy 
the  reflection  that  the  term  of  that 
fatal  promise  was  past,  and  that  aiie 
had  sacritieed  the  hopes  and  bright  at;  ss 
of  youth ;  and  lastly,  her  youn^  life 
itself  to  its  ohservaiice.  But  ^ueh  was 
not  the  ih*stiny  of  our  frentle  heroine. 
Jact;  soon  learned  by  some  chance  or 
other  tht^  change  which  had  occurred 
hi  her  father's  feeliuL""?  ;  and  he  deter- 
mined that,  the  old  obstacle  to  lier 
union  with  Wiily  bein-r  removed,  no 
fresh  diffieuliies,  shnrt  of  the  ahsohite 
emii^ration  of  the  latter,  should  oi}* 
Struct  I  he  happiness  of  two  beings  to 
whom  he  was  bound  hy  the  strongest 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  afTecLirm, 
He  cnnjecturt  d  that  Willy  must  be  ^tdl 
in  Ireland^B^i  the  season  forernigratiiig' 
to  America  hvid  not  yet  commenced. 

"  Murther/'  he  cried,  "if  I  could 
only  get  spukin'  a  word  to  Barney,  it's 
him  would  make  him  out  if  he*s  above 
ground.** 

A  vessel  bound  to  New  York  was 
announced  to  sail  from  one  of  our  prin- 
cipal dea- ports  on  a  certain  clay  ;  a  few 
days  subsequent  to  the  incidents  we 
have  mentit>ned  above.  During  the 
previous  night  the  t^uays  were  crowded 
with  emigrauts,  \*ho3e  appearance 
could  not  fail  to  strike  any  person  ac- 
customed to  witness  the  ordinary 
Hssembli\^es  of  our  Irish  peasant- 
ry,  1  h**re  was  neither  gladness  nor 
gaiety  among  them.  No  jokes  nor 
jesljs,  nor  the  roar  which,  in  their  own 
sunny  6 elds,  used  to  respond  to  their 
rustic  wit ;  a  univensal  gloom  was  on 
the  hearts  of  the  exilts,  broken  only  hy 
I  he  occasional  merriment  of  some  poor 
wretch  who  tried  in  vain  to  keep  up 
his  sinking  spirits.  In  an  humble 
house  uf  entertainment,  and  apart  from 
the  varif>us  groups  with  which  it  was 
ijllcd— fond  and  early  friends  spendiing 
ihcir  last    night   together — stit  Willy 


O'Brien,  his  head  resting  on  his  hand, 
and  his  eyes  wandering  about  as  if  in 
enviotis  contemplation  of  lho«e  who 
were  going  forth  on  the  world,  but  not 
like  him  a!one  and  friendless.  The 
night  was  far  advanced,  when  a 
stranger,  who  appeared  to  have  ridden 
a  considerable  distance,  entere«J  the 
house,  and  looking  round,  fixed  his  eve 
steudily  on  O'Brien,  with  a  doybtJul 
and  scrutinizing  gaze. 

"  It^s  liim  sure  enough,"  said  the 
stranger  at  length,  and  coming  ovei 
he  handed  Willy  a  note,  while  he 
struck  hh  whip  on  the  tabte^  and  in  an 
authoritative  tone  called  for  supper, 

Willy  lt>oked  at  the  inan  in  amaze- 
ment, whili?  he  held  the  note  unopened 
in  Ids  band. 

"  Head  what*s  in  It,  young  man,'* 
said  the  other  ;  '*  Iliaven'l  long  to  stop.' 

Willy  opened  it  und  read .  *'  ThereV 
tbem  in  Batlycorly's  tbtnkin'  lung  till 
you  come  back*  Never  heed  seekin' 
your  fortune  this  turn,  for  the  right 
notion's  come  into  the  ould  dtvilii 
heurt  at  long  la>t  ;  so  no  more  at  pre- 
sent, but  when  the  priest's  gone  bou»e 
and  the  iKjys  is  hearty,  mind  you  have 
a  dhrop  for  a  friend,  and  catch  me  if  he 
doesn't  drink  Nelly's  health  in  spite  o* 
the  world.  Whool  ould  Ireland  for 
ever  I  B.  C" 

A  few  words  of  explanation  from  the 
bearer  of  this  note  determined  Willy 
at  once  how  he  should  proceed, 

'*  Wellj"  said  the  former,  **  it's  a  brave 
clear  night ;  and  if  it's  for  the  road  yon 
are,  I  have  a  baste  without  111  carry 
you  properly  " 

"  He  has  carried  me  afore  now,* 
cried  Willy,  springing  on  the  back  of 
liis  own  horse,  which  had  been  taken 
oif  by  the  robbers  on  the  night  of 
the  unfortunate  affair  at  M*Evoy'$ ; 
^and  there's  my  hand,"  he  adcled; 
*'  neither  you  nor  Barney  will  be  loaefs 
by  this.'* 

There  was  a  wonderful  wedding,  they 
say,  at  Ballyporeen,  but  it  was  nothing 
at  all  to  the  wedding  at  which  were  con- 
gregated all  the  "tlving  feet"  and  light 
hearts  of  Ballycoily  ;  at  least  there 
never  was  an  occasion  at  Ballyporeen 
or  any  where  else,  on  which  a  heart 
moi  c  true  to  virtue  and  to  love,  received 
ft  purer  or  a  brighter  reward.  Jack,  ai 
groouis-uidn,  wa?,  of  course,  entitled  to 
kiss  the  bride,  a  ceremony  which  he 
pcrfornied  with  less  grace  than  alacrity. 

"  Oh  Neliy,*'  he  whispered,  "  do  yuL 
mind  when  you  hot  me  the  whang  for 
what  you  done  tonight,  and  do  thankf 
to  you  r 
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La  blush  and  &  kindly  smile  told  the 
girVs  rt^collecliQii  of  the  ciruuiiistiiJice. 

Ill  the  full  glow  of  their  revelry  and 
ei^Uementt  and  white  panie^  were 
dancing  each  other  down  hard  aud 
fast,  the  women  screamed  and  the  men 
stood  mule  with  astonishrneiit  at  be- 
hiilding  the  nudacicjus  R(ip|iaree  in  the 
inJdst  of  the  assetnbly.  Huvrng  en- 
joyed, for  some  niooieiUB,  the  effect  his 
preBeni^e  had  prudueed,  he  lifted  up 
a  amokm^  bowl  of  punch. 

"  Here's  to  yees  all  T  he  cried, 
**  Willy,  ould  Ireland  for  ever!  Health 
and  happiness  to  you  and  yours  a 
collceu!"  he  exclaimed,  stretching  out 
h:s  hand  to  the  brlde^ — 

"  H«altli  lo  your  wcallb. 
Money  to  )  our  purM>, 
Henven  to  your  «ow1ji, 
And  I  winh  you  ao  wane. 
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Glory  to  yees  both  for  ever!*'  atld  at 
one  deep  draught  he  emptied  the  gub* 
li't,  ■*  Gutjd  by  to  you,  Ahy,"  he  udded, 
with  a  facetious  nod,  atitl  the  robber 
dLsLtfipt  ared. 

A  by  M'Evoy  slept  with  hiji  (lithrrs, 
but  ite^t  until  he  h^d  seen  hh  child  in 
the  raid&t  of  a  fiiir  iind  hujjpy  houseiiold 
— ^the  pride  of  his  heart  und  the  hmior 
of  hi&  old  a°re.  Pour  Jack  continued 
to  inhabit  hiss  9c»litary  little  home  in  the 
mifuth  of  tlie  tlen*  He  led  a  l^jbonuiis 
iind  happy  life,  and  the  only  severe 
stroke  ne  ever  experienced  was  many 
year*  after^  when  he  heard  that  his  yn- 
fortanate  bntther  who  had  liccn  s-ent 
out  of  the  country^  in  a  condemned 
regiment,  was  shot  lii  the  suppression 
of  a  nmtiuy  he  had  excited. 


CORlOSlflES   OF   IRISH    LITERATURE. 


T0E   LTIEARIES. 


There  is  nothing  which  more  strongly 
marks  the  difference  between  this  island 
and  Great  Britain,  than  a  comparison 
of  the  libraries  of  an  English  and  an 
Irish  resident  gentleman.  It  might  be 
affirmed  almost  universwlly,  thitt  there 
is  no  residence  of  an  English  gentle- 
man possessing^  an  income  of  .£'2,000 
a  year,  without  a  library  ;  meaning 
not  only  a  collection  of  books,  but  une 
or  more  apartments  fitted  up  with 
books,  maps,  &c.  and  kept  exclusively 
for  purposes  of  study.  In  Ireland 
there  are  many  gentlemen  of  .t*5,tJ0i) 
a  year,  and  upwards,  who  possess 
neither  separata  apartments  for  study, 
nor  a  sufHeient  quantity  of  books,  if 
collected,  to  furnish  even  a  moderate 
closjet  ;  while  the  collections  of  those 
who  do  |)oase«s  nominal  libraries,  are 
not  only  in  many  cases  very  meajj  re.  but 
are  in  nlmost  every  institnce  murkecl  by 
a  peculiar  defect  which  wouM  be  alone 
Butlicieat  to  establish  the  difference 
alluded  to,  even  though  the  material 
point  of  contrast  did  not  exist,  VV'e 
allude  to  the  marked  deficiency  of  evt^n 
our  best  private  colhctions  in  those 
works  which  form  a  library  of  niitiunii] 
history.  This  is  the  class  of  works 
which  occupies  the  foremost  shelf  in 
every  English  study.  Without  such 
matcriiils  of  i*tudy  and  reference  every 


man  must  feel  himself  a  stranger  in  the 
country  he  inhabits.  There  is  a  species 
ol'  national  sell-knowledge  as  condu- 
cive to  public  respectability  as  indivi- 
dual self-knowledge  is  to  personal  self- 
respecU  This  knowledge  of  the  country 
we  inhabit,  tuo  muny  of  our  educated 
men  have  only  upon  liearsay.  The 
causes  of  this  want  of  infurmation 
which  in  any  other  country  would  be 
considered  a  disgraceful  species  of 
ignorance,  are  ctiirfly  these — first,  a 
prevalent  impression  that  there  is  no 
history  uf  Irelund  yet  written  ;  se- 
condly, a  feeling,  that,  if  such  a  history 
were  written,  its  «tudy  would  not  be 
necessary  lo  a  liberal  education  ;  and» 
thirdly,  a  dastardly  fear  uf  looking 
former  times  in  the  face,  which  is  uf 
all  other  motives  to  igmvnutce  at  once 
the  most  congenial  and  the  most  in- 
fatuated. It  is  true  there  is  no  inh  quate 
com  pi  tat  ion  of  tlic  existing  materials 
for  a  history  of  Ireland  ;  but  the  case 
was  the  same  in  England  up  to  a  cotn- 
paratively  recent  jteriod  ;  yet  it  is 
imp<»!(sible  to  point  out  uny  time  since 
England  had  an  historical  existence. in 
wfdcb  her  educated  classes  were  defi* 
cient  in  knowledge  of  their  enuntry's 
history.  The  fact  thkit  no  hii^tory  of 
Ireland  is  taught  in  our  j-choois  (an 
instance  of  sell-abasement  unexampled 
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tin   the  jiractice   of   any    country    of 
I  Europe)  gives  more  limn  plmjsiMlitv 
f  to  the  second  argoiiient  ;  niitl  wc  udtmt 
[itiatoo  true  thut  mt   Imii  geiulemiin 
Riuy  be  ig-iiorjut  of  his   own  coiJutry*s 
I  history,  whtni  he  dare  be   i«^norant  t>t" 
itio    olher   bratich   of  what  \&   called  a 
Iffood  educjition.     Buttht?  time  lur  that 
iSttshing  disdaimeroracqijaintaucc  with 
Isn  un  fash. ion !iblc  subject  is  past.     TJie 
laubject  i«  no  bnger  one  of  choice   or 
|c4i|ince  ;  it  has  hcconn*  the  weapon  of 
[urguincnt  on  tooics   uf  vital  interest, 
I  unci  must  he  studied  in  self-de fence,  or 
I  those  who  ne^leei  it  must  abandoo  the 
tccmlest.     Whether    a    man    se<-'k    lor 
fclianire  or  for  contiuuaneo  of  existing 
tinstituhon?,  he  niui^t  g^round  a  grreat 
Ipart  of  his    rea^tininjrfl    on    historical 
[example.      Many     unpalatable    liuths 
ftnusl  be  encoiniiend,  iriauy   cherished 
i|>rejudices  miisL  he  abandoned  ou  both 
sides  before  a  fair  or  an   eHective  use 
of  such  materials  for  ar^^umcnt  can  be 
expeiaed.     Not  withstand  iijir  the  gene- 
ral netrlect  of  which  we  complain,  there 
is  nu  d*>ul>t  that  I  he  subject  at  present 
a  time  I  a    very    cnnsideriiljle    attcuiionir 
We  have  nuly  h*  point  to  the  reports 
of  ptihiie  prirfi'edings  lit    Irtbnd   tor 
the  last  three   mcuitha   to  justify  our- 
lielvefi  in  asserting  that  there  has  hern 
more    hii^torieal    diacii^siun    on    Irish 
atfairs  during  that   time   than  for  any 
equal  i>eriod  since  the  agiiatiuu  of  the 
CiUholie  question.      Aiitiijiiiirian  jrifor- 
niation  was  never  so  practically  valuable; 
f<*r,  uhal  is  matter  of  ordinary  history 
ill  Enifland,  still  remains  the  suhject  of 
antiijuariau   research   here  ;  and,  until 
I  he  violence  of  partit  s  shall  Imve  sul>- 
giiied  sulhciently  to  admit  of  a  ^'eneral 
compilation   which     will    be    reeeived 
with  a  eoriaifi  douree  of  assent  by  both 
side*,  every  man  w  ho  would  take  a  for- 
ward ]iart  in  Iri^h  politics  must  be  an 
antiquary,  as  English  politicians  inva- 
riably wcrt-  before   tlie   publication  uf 
their  coinumn  historicul  text-bouk*. 

Of  course  tliere  are  numerous  and 
homirable  exL^eptious ;  but  these  are 
chiefly  studious  nieUt  who  afteet  retire- 
ment and  learned  case,  while  the  num- 
ber of  active  exeeptious  is  barely 
surticieot  to  prove  tlie  rule. 

If  we  transfer  our  inqofry  from  pri- 
vate individuals  to  public  institution  St 
we  shall  htii!  the  sume  subject  of  coni- 
piaiut.  ihoufrh  in  a  less  (leg:ree.  A 
library  is  here  a  vital  part  o\^  the  body 
politic  of  each,  and  in  every  library 
there  are  of  course  some  works  on  the 
history  and  6Latisiics  uf  the  countr)*. 
But  in  no  one  whatever  U  there  a  per- 


fect collection.  A  perfect  collection 
of  printed  books  relating  to  Ireland 
does  not  cxist^ — there  is  not  such  a 
lhin<r  to  be  found  in  the  whole  woHil ; 
and  probably  in  tlie  whole  world  tbeic 
is  no  other  civilized  eoutitry  which  bus 
the  same  shameful  tale  to  tell.  In 
most  of  the  provincial  libraries  ^roi9 
apathy  prevails.  We  will  give  two 
instances  from  a  quarter  where  it  wilt 
be  least  esfpected.  In  the  year  J»2<j 
the  late  Duke  of  Buckin|rham  and 
Chandos  presented  to  the  library  of 
the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Insiitn- 
tion  a  copy  of  0'Connor*s  celebrated 
"  Rerum  Hiberuicaruni  Script  ore*  Ve- 
teres" — a  book,  at  that  time,  not  to  be 
procured  for  njoney,  and  eoufessedly 
the  nicjsit  inq>ortant  work  on  ancient 
Irish  history  that  has  ever  been  printed. 
It  i*  iu  four  quarto  volumes;,  and  it 
will  scarcely  be  credited,  ihat,  with  the 
exee]ition  of  a  few  leaves  of  the  firrt 
volume,  ii  remained  uncut  for  ieven 
i/ears.  A^rain,  the  C'omniissioneri  of 
Irish  Records,  from  time  to  time,  pre^ 
seuted  to  this  umi  to  ihe  iVelfust  Linen 
Hall  Library,  copies  of  their  publica- 
tions of  the  records  of  the  kingdom — 
worksi  tlie  value  of  which  is  only 
be tf inning  to  be  u]>preciatedj  now  thn't 
they  are  no  hjUK:er  to  be  had  for 
money,  unless  by  private  or  acci- 
dental sale.  By  siuue  ntiimanagis 
ment  in  the  oftice  of  the  person  en- 
trusted with  their  distribution,  it  ha|*- 
fjened  thtit  duplicates  of  one  vo- 
ume,  instead  of  that  volume  and  the 
succeeding^  one,  were  sent  to  each  \  so 
ihat  both  possess  duplicates  of  tlie  In- 
quisitiimi  fur  Leinster,  but  neither  litis 
theeinirle  volume containinif  the  Inqui* 
sit  ions  for  Ulster.  It  would  be  idle  to 
comment  on  the  negligence  which  has 
left  the  capital  of  a  great  province  with- 
out the  publisiied  records  uf  ita  own 
district,  especially  when  it  is  known 
that  a  reference  to  these  records  would 
save  a  serious  loss  uf  time  and  money 
now  expendtd  on  speculative  scarcKrJ» 
among  ihe  originals,  and  that  an  appli- 
cation to  any  of  the  authorities  would 
be  at  once  etlH'tual  in  havin^r  the  defi- 
ci e ncy  su p p li ed .  O f  t h e  Cork  1  nst 1 1 u- 
tiou  we  cannot  speak  with  certainty ; 
but  we  believe  tiie  diocesan  library 
of  Armaifh,  and  the  cidli*^ii*te  library 
of  Mayiiooth,  to  be  in  this  respect 
by  much  the  best  furnished  of  our 
prnvineial  insiiitutions.  To  come  to 
Dublin,  proceeding  oi»  the  iucending 
scale,  wc  have  first  the  King's  Inns* 
library,  a  showy  depository  v\  an  ill- 
assorted  collection,   particularly  deli- 
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cii^tit  In  hlBhiry,  altliotij^fli,  U  must  be 

f mil  oil.  rich  in  law.  We  would  rank 
ar$U*s  libniry  next :  here  is  tin  uir  nl:' 
el*ii«t«*rtfd  tinticniity  thut  ngrces  well 
with  thi»  solid  theoloiiical  buitben  of 
the  s^helves :  thi$  is  the  place  to  study 
siicli  writers  as  Ware  and  Uj^ber,  wbere 
the  e\c  wben  nitsed  from  the  |>arre, 
rr^t*  on  l!ie  serludttl  prerioct*  ol'  St. 
Piitrick'^t  and  the  ibtst  which  an  eufrcr 
rradrr  shuki-s  from  an  u]tper  shell  may 
have  ii-sted  there  since  lust  disturbed 
l»v  the  liunds  of  Snift.  We  roioe  now 
t<»  the  fdiniry  of  the  Koyal  Dnidin  So- 
firly,  a  prsicrica!  and  exicnfii^e  collec- 
lion,  but  not  by, any  means  rich  in  tare 
IrKh  work«*  The  librtiry  itself  is  a 
Hicerful  ftnd  well-aired  room,  and  it 
only  wnnts  the  uddition  of  sonic  rarer 
works  of  reference,  to  be  in  all  respect* 
a  moM  ^atisfketoty  pldce  of  ^tudv.  The 
colketlon  of  the  Hoy  id  Irisli  Aea^lemy 
u  much  more  valuahle,  but  the  very 
luefHctent  manner  m  whieb  tlii.*  library 
18  heaLeii,  Fenders  prt-dooijjed  study  in  it 
both  disagreeable  and  dangerous.  We 
have  now  reached  the  maarniiieent  and 
truly  valuable  library  of  Triinty  Col- 
li'pe,  in  which  the  Irish  colleelirm  ap- 
prnaclies  so  near  perfection,  that  the 
atldiiion  of  a  few  more  vohitnes  woub! 
remove  it  entirely  from  the  general 
ebartfc  in  whieb  we  b.ive  inelinled  it» 
Those  aeqiujiiied  with  the  nrdriur  i^\' 
the  present  aetinj^  libran.m  in  Irish 
tiintofical  pnrsnit'j,  will  scarcely  nce<l 
to  he  told,  tliat  if  dilij^enee  cuuld  find 
out  where  those  work*  arc  tc*  be  had 
fur  lil^rralily  to  purchase,  they  would 
Hot  hjnj^  be  wanting  on  the  shelves  of 
the  Dublin  Uinver.«*ity.  The  lalmurs 
of  thif  learned  individual  have  rendered 
this  ctdlection  the  most  perfect  of  lis 


kind  In  the  worhb  that  of  the  British 
Museum  itself  ni>t  exeepted.  But  ihe 
inconveniences  chargeable  against  the 
library  4)f  the  Royal  Iri^h  Academy,  arc 
triflin^f  in  comparison  with  the  actual 
bar*kliips  which  th«>se  who  frequent 
the  library  of  Trinity  Coi]eg:e  for  pur- 
poses of  study  must  endure  ;  for  where 
the  one  is  an  apartment  of  about  ii6 
by  2a  feet,  lighted  from  the  top,  and 
heated,  however  in  efficiently,  by  steam, 
the  other  is  a  gallery  as  long  ajid  half 
as  broad  %9  Westminster  Hiill,  lig^hted 
by  upwards  of  ninety  windows,  so  dis- 
posed as  lo  produce  fully  furly  separate 
thorouy^h  drafts,  onti  nut  hcnltd  nt  ftll^ 
eiiher  hif  »ivmn  or  rtJij/  uihet-  vwanx. 
Summer  mod  winlcr  tlie  same  icy  chill 
pervades  it,  and  we  are  not  sure  if  the 
tact  of  a  dozen  students  bcin|r  found 
t<iijelber  occupied  at  its  dreary  table, 
would  not  afford  as  strong"  evidence  of 
an  eag^t*r  parsnit  of  learning  among  ns 
as  any  other  instance  that  could  i>e 
adduced  .♦ 

Still  it  is  as  ton  is  hi  US'  to  see  how 
much  the  number  of  readers  in  this 
Nova  Zembia  of  letters  has  increased 
within  the  last  five  years  :  were  the 
room  at  all  safe  for  delicate  ]yeople,  as 
the  studious  usually  are,  to  sit  in  for 
any  length  of  tioiCj  we  have  no  doubt 
thut  it  would  have  an  average  dnily  at- 
tendance ol  froni  twenty  to  tliirty  all  the 
year  round.  As  it  In  we  suppose  the 
total  luimber  of  visits  for  purposes  of 
study  does  nttt  exceed  two  ihonsand  in 
the  year.  The  visits  lo  the  reading- 
room  of  the  British  Museum,  for 
purposes  of  study,  amounted,  in  the 
yeur  183oi  to  sixty-three  thim^aml  four 
hundred  and  sixty-six.  Comment  is 
net'dless  ; — and  yet  we  wtmfd  (observe, 


►  Tlie  inhabitiuitw  of  Icchmd  have  been  »tyh'd  the  **  Joves*  Statnrtis"  of  flying 
IttcraturL' :  if  llie  learned  Scandinsivian  who  usid  ihe  i'Xprcs>i*TO,  i  nuhl  \iH  but  a 
vigUt  of  her  college  votarieu  of  the  present  day,  in  llix'ir  ciisIoiuhi  y  array  of  great 
cofltR  and  mitten»,  it  wnidj  doubtless  go  far  to  t-iuifirm  Lim  in  the  truth  of  this 
tanciful  idea;  for  if  the  object  ol  their  m'Hrch  hnj  really  fltnl  to  ibe  arctic  Hrdis  they 
could  in>t  como  more  cnrefully  prepared  aifairjst  lieing  frost-bitten  in  the  pursuit. 
Decent  btack  is  eUcvvhere  consideretl  the  most  correrl  roftlume  lor  a  readinvr  man  ; 
bnl  a  frize  coat  and  linsoy.wolseys  are  your  acarlemicnls  in  the  Irisli  university. 
Under  such  discipline  there  i*  little  fear  ot  the  formation  o(  a  sect  of  Gymnosopbists 
nmong  us,  and  yet  our  i^ophiifta  are  s<imetime»  fain  to  have  recourse  to  gymimstics, 
«md  imitate  the  action  of  the  chilled  rnachman  with  goo<|  success  over  a  team  of 
the  fathen.  *^  Alere  flamninjiC*  translateil  iu  tliiM  bleak  titmospttpre  siiintfic^  to 
blow  o»e*«  nails.  The  only  appearance  of  comfort  the  place  present*  is  a  deception  ; 
for»  a«  you  pass  down  the  centre*  and  cast  your  cye«  on  the  shivering  occupaot  ot 
each  latcnil  recess, 

*•  You'd  swear  that  his  breath  was  the  smoke  of  a  pipe 
Iu  the  frosty  morning  fog." 
But  it  is  scarcely  necc>!«ary  loadd^  that  smokin^^  is  prohibited  alike  lo  the  ttadent  and 
to  both  ends  of  the  chimney. 
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that  of  ihiR  average  daily  attendance  of 
[  nearly   two  htindred  ifnUviduals^   pcr- 
fhaps  a  Full  tbinl  was  Irkh,  and  thi>9e 
I  the  workiiiur  inen  whose  wnting^a  sustain 
[the  preeminence  of  the  iiictropuruari 
IpreM.     But  every  thin^  in  this  noble 
[nislitution  is  ou  n  scide   of  frraudeur 
[and    mnnifieeuee   that  makes  il  a  de- 
[li^htful  suliject  lo  turn  to,  atlf^r  even 
I  the  bestcifour  cstubli^hinents  at  home. 
'  Gofxi  character  your  only  introduction 
[—a   million  iuui  a  hiilf  of  books   and 
maoiiseripis  al  yonr  C'*inmiind — a  read- 
t  ing  roum,  commodious  and  eomrortible 
I  n^s  the  best  upurtineiit  of  a  larg^e  hotel,, 
\  expressly  for  your  occnpaliuu— ^nuuJe- 
|  r^^ua  and   inleHigerit   porters   to   bring 
I  the   btioks    or    mtimiseripts  yon    have 
lif-Iecied  from  tbc  catalogoes^  to  yuur 
I  table,  and   to  remove  them,  when  no 
longer  ret[uirod,  to  their  proper  shelves 
jin  the  immense  depositories  within^ — 
[  •array nded  by  several  iiniidreda  of  the 
[first  scholars  and  writers  of  the  a^e — 
[you  sit,  without  the  onllay  of  ;i  sing-le 
\  farthiu^.the  enviable  poi^sessor  of  mek^ns 
I  to  krjowledge,  which  could  nut  be  pur- 
[cha*ed  for  ten  Uliilif^u8  tjf  jnoiiey.     Nor 
I  IB  this  all :  the  nHicera  uf  the  establish- 
ment, men  t>f  hJijb  atlainments,  and  of 
i  the  most  obli^^Hu^  ni:iurienJ,are  ready  to 
I  tdSiBt    the   inexjperienced   investig-ntor 
I  by  poiniinjr  out  the  proper  course  of 
studyt  am],  if  they  6ud  him  diligent,  by 
I  perhaps  bringing^  him  acquainted  with 
I  other  inquirers  enga^'cd  on  the  same 
'class   of  subjects.      English   decorum 
presidi^  over  the  whok^ :  no  sound  but 
that  of  the  well-re<ruliiitcd   rauchinery 
«f    the   cjitablishment    interrupts    the 
prog'ress  of   study    or  the   course    of 
\  thought ;  and  while  you  j;it  pondering 
I  your  separate  inquiry,  a  ihoosand  new 
I  ideas    are   slarlinj;    into    existence   on 
p  every  sid**  around  you — theorie;^  which 
fare,  perhap?,  destined  to  dazzle  future 
I  ttffcs.    are    now  developing   their   first 
I  rudiments    in    one     mind — flashes    of 
I  (kncy  that  may  yet  delij^ht  the  world, 
are    Lduucinsr    remotely    thrnuijh    the 
I  ima^riuation  of  another — ftjcts  thiit  will 
\  ronfirm    some    irreat    ar^rnment    have 
been  found  and  srixed  on  by  a  third  : 
I  here  the  wily  poHiictan  decides  wlial 
(  he  shall  quote,  and  what  be  !*h.di  sup- 
press next  eveniuir  in  the  asiiembly  of 
^  the  l£»«-i?!atuve — there,  the  engineer  or 
^architect  [ilans^  d-une^i  hi-^'-hrr  than  St, 
Pau^s,    and    tjridires   wider   than    the 
Menai,  while  porin-^  over  the  mas^niti- 
cent  portfolios  of  the  king's  library  ;  in 
another  place,  the  economist,  marshal- 
ling his  rcgiinentB  of  figures^  rubs  his 
httuds  as  in  fatjcv  he  recoticilea  the  dis- 


crepancies of  his  favourite  paradox  ; — 
and  yonder,  oh,  yonder  Hts.  the  aoti- 
quary — he  has  got  his  hanils  upon  ti 
mannaertpt  so  rare  that  it  \%  invaluable 
(shall  we  say  so  old  that  it  is  tile^'ible  1^) ; 
and  who  can  piiint  his  rapture? — be 
knows  not  which  first  to  turn  t*sthe"fArt- 
ractetes  rotmuii,  nitidis  elt*ganfrs'* — or  the 
*'■  airamentum  ittentitaii  sumiiH^^^—OT  the 
illuminations  dimly  glimmering  through 
that  exquisite  tariiish^or  shall  he  not 
rather  drop  a  tear  over  that  lamentable 
hiatus  of  the  first  page,  **u7tde  dificiU 
est  dictv  quo  avo  exaratui  ftierW^  f  How 
often  in  the  midst  of  lauch  a  scene  have 
we  laid  down  our  book  to  tldnk  in  what 
a  wondroii?*  laboratory  of  opinion,  ia 
what  an  amizintr  workshop  of  mind 
our  privdege  of  iivint;  in  an  enlightened 
age  and  self-respecting  country,  had 
placed  us! 

But  perhaps  an  equally  delightful 
resort  for  the  lover  of  manuscripts-^ 
and  for  the  lover  of  the  middle-age 
antiquities  of  Ireland,  beyond  compa- 
rison the  most  delightful  in  e&i»tence 
— lit  the  puluee  at  Lambeth.  H^ie, 
unrier  one  roof  with  tlit;  Lollard'*  tower, 
overlooking  the  full,  broad  Thamei, 
with  the  bid]  and  abbey  of  Westtniti- 
ster  rising,  grand  beyond  expression,  on 
its  farther  bunk — ^the  ajred  elms  of  Birtl 
Cage  VViilk,  rustling  with  breeze**  from 
Richmond  under  your  window* — the 
Sjiirit  of  antiqjuiiy  pervading  the  air 
you  breathe — the  genius  of  the  con- 
stitution present  in  the  very  space 
artmud  you — to  sit,  as  we  have  sat  on 
a  warm  day  in  summer,  turning  over  the 
autographs  of  Sidney  and  Snssejt,  and 
the  impetuous  Perrot  (swearing  great 
oaths  in  his  vety  despatclies;) — of  the 
politic  Chichester,  and  the  stevere 
iMountjoy — of  Desmond,  and  the  White 
Knight  and  Florence  M^Ciirtby — of 
"  We,  Shane  0*Neill,  from  cur  camp 
at  Knockboy,*'  of  Sorley  Buy  Mac 
Donntill,  ffom  Dunhice,  and  irrt*at 
Eirl  Hugh  himself,  from  his  cu£tte  of 
Dungaunon — then  to  turn  to  the  annaU 
of  Frijjr  Clynti,  or  the  Book  of  Howlh, 
and  mix  a^^iin  with  the  De  Bnrghois 
atid  the  Mortimers,  the  Lareys  ami 
the  De  Conrceys  of  Norman  liint'B — 
or  from  narrative  to  have  recourse  to  ri»- 
prescntalion.aud  study  native  arms  ainl 
costum*:^  in  the  plans  of  battles  urid 
sieges,  or  frareour  nncient  topogniphy 
in  rhe  plots  (d* towns  Hod  casr.le*  ur  for* 
felted  countries  of  rebel  lords  b^V'^iHl 
the  pale — to  spend  the  hot  morningt 
tfkus  nnderthe  shadow  of  nntiqiitiy^sind 
in  the  evenings  to  stroll  about  the  pre- 
cincta  of  the  seat  of  govern meiit — ^the 
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Horse  Guards,  the  Admiralty^  the 
Treasury » the  State^paper  Office — it  is 
^(iiigb  to  make  a  man  a  lover  of  history » 
Slid  a  reverer  of  the  constitution  tor  ever 
lifter.  To  the  distinnfuishrd  prelate. 
in  who«e  kcepingr  ttiase  ireasures  of 
literature  arc  deposited,  we  would  here 
par  our  tribute  of  grateful  acknow- 
ledg'nieiits,  as  well  on  our  own  part  a^ 
on  behalf  of  alt  our  countrymci)  who 
have  experienced  his  liberal  permission 
of  access  to  them.  The  same  oblij^ing 
disposition  chanictorises  the  keepers  of 
all  the  slorcB  uf  learning'  in  London  : 
in  the  record  room  of  the  Tower  itself, 
the  student  of  official  aiitiqnifiea  may 
be  seen  poring  over  the  most  precious 
rolls  of  the  Edwards  and  Henrys.  No- 
thing' more  strongly  marks  the  n  spect 
in  whieh  such  pursuits  arc  held,  thaa 
the  fact  of  those  sacred  documents, 
which  are  altogether  inacc<?S5ible  to 
others,  and  the  m.^ic  tran^scripts  of 
which  can  only  be  jirocnrcd  at  a  high 
price  for  le^l  pnqioscs,  being-  put  gra- 
tuitously into  the  hands  of  the  student* 
It  would  be  tedious  to  eimraerate  the 
other  depositorit^^  of  similar  treasures 
to  the  Irish  historian  in  England. 
Stowe,  we  believe,  is  now  inaecesslble, 
or  nearly  so»  a  churlish  and  a  solitary 
cxc4?ption  to  the  long  and  honorable 
list  of  open  Engriish  libraries^ 

Wc  owe  an  explunatiou  to  our  own 
University.  ^  hich  we  may  seem  to  have 
placed  invidiously  in  comparison  with 
other  institutions.  It  is  true,  the  public 
do  not  derive  an  advantagf  from  iti 
Jibmry  proportionate  to  that  enjoyed 
hy  them  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum.     But  it  must   be    borne   in 


nilndr  that  the  British  Museum  is  a 
public  inj^titution,  bound  to  give  value 
in  this  and  other  w^iys  for  yearly  grants 
of  the  public  motiey,  while  theXJuiver- 
sity  of  Dublin  is  an  independent  cor- 

f JO  ration,  governed  by  a  ehiirter  wliich 
iinits  the  use  of  its  library  to  certain 
qualified  persons  ;  so  that  the  utmost 
the  liberality  of  the  heads  of  the  College 
can  effect,  is  to  give  to  those  persons 
the  best  means  of  information,  and  the 
most  snitiible  species  of  accommodation 
in  their  poner.  The  first  they  have 
provided,  and  continue  to  provide,  libe- 
rally anil  creditably;  but  we  must  renew 
our  protest  ugaiosi  the  inadequacy  of 
their  provisiun  (if  provision  it  can  be 
called)  for  the  latter,  Hitherto-  wc 
have  spoken  of  printed  books  and  ma- 
nuscripts  in  the  English  and  Latin 
Idu^'uages  only.  With  regard  to  the 
more  valuable  Irish  MSS.  those  which 
form  the  chief  riches  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  and  University  libraries, 
wc  have  less  to  say,  as  vre  conceive 
that  tlic  contents  of  these  or  any  other 
works  in  the  antique  diuleci  of  a  lan- 
guage which  it  re(|uires  the  study  of 
years  to  under^Jtand,  do  not  come  legi- 
timatdy  within  the  sphere  of  our  pre- 
sent subject.  The  object  proposed  is 
rather  to  give  such  occasional  papers 
as  may  seem  calcnlatcd  If)  show  that 
the  study  of  accessible  works  on  Irish 
history  (which,  we  admit,  it  is  our 
main  purpose  to  inculcate)  is  neither 
dry  tior  barren,  but  abounds  with  tia 
much  fotnl  for  amusing  speculation 
and  ])  roll  table  reflection  as  is  generally 
found  to  accompany  the  record  of  hu- 
man life  in  otlicr  coimtrics. 


TllK    TIIAIAIATIHGISTB. 


At  wlmt  period  the  primitive  faith  in 
Ireland  became  overlaid  with  those  fan- 
ta4>lie  fables  which  are  found  in  such 
abundance  in  all  the  legends  of  our 
early  saints,  it  is  hard  to  determine. 
For,  if  we  condemn  them  all  as  forgeries 
of  the  purely  monkish  times,  we  cut 
away  the  autnority  on  which  a  const* 
derabte  part  of  tlic  argument  for  the 
extstcnceof  any  other  than  superstitious 
times  in  Ireland  is  mude  to  rest.  And 
if  wc  recognize  tbem  as  compositions 
of  the  early  ages  they  purport  to  bolong 
lo*  we  find  ourselves  encumbered  with 
a  load  of  exploded  absurdities  in  the 
very  place  where  we  have  been  ac* 
customed  to  look  for  a  church  com- 
paratively pure.  That  the  discipline 
Vau  IX. 


of  any  church,  which,  after  the  fir*! 
conversion  of  a  naturally  sanguine  and 
pious  people,  had  no  difficulty  whatever 
to  contend  against  for  soveral  centnrics, 
should  continue  perteet  among  all  the 
temptations  to  abuse  arisin?  out  of  un- 
disputed authority  arid  the  contagion 
of  barbarous  manners,  is  far  from  pro- 
bable ;  nor  would  it  be  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect  that  the  Irishchurch  in  the  seventh 
century  should  exhibit  the  same  simpli- 
city which  is  traceable  in  our  records 
of  her  in  the  fifth.  Barbarism  and  su- 
perstition are  mutually  productive  of 
one  another.  During  the  period  be- 
tween the  decline  of  letters  and  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  the 
temptation  to  pby  upon  the  credulity 
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f>f  yneducatetl  mm<la  wa^  of  daily  oc- 
currence. VVhf  re  l!(c  means  were  so 
obvious,  mu\  the  end^i  which  mi|rht 
Hfipfar.  however  iiirpertl'ftly,  Ui  he  al- 
Uimul  hy  rhotiit  ^o  iiiipuTUiiil«  it  is 
•^rarcely  prabubiti  th:it  they  wodtd  not 
be  used.  Among  th*i  old  liiih  in 
parlicular^  llie  popular  taste  for  iiction, 
the  euthusiastic  aiul  imag^iuative  turn 
of  the  national  mitid,  the  remote  aitua-* 
tinn  of  the  country,  out  uf  the  way  uf 
r  fliipulef  and  of  that  enquiry  which  Sit- 

ttdfi  on  njg:umei)t«  the  repu^^oance  to 
i  moral  tpwchin?  wliich  loiiy:  familiiiriiy 
iftith  strife  and  bloudahed  cannot  l)ut 
have  crcaled  uinoiig  the  nnis4  of  tiic 
people — all  these  were  concurreot  in- 
diictMOf'uts  to  liie  ecclesiastic  to  imiul^e 
the  prevnlent  taste  nf  his  diaciplcs,  und 
wheic  he  could  not  cumbat  their  i^rio- 
raijce  with  leyitiniate  weapons  to  turn 
their  jiniigtnalious  uguinst  their  di?|)o- 
sitioDB,  uod  excite  at  least  a  pi'ius 
fentiinent  where  he  had  failed  in  raising 
a  relitrit^ita  teelingr.  Suclit  prubably, 
wot  the  Jtri»t  step  tu  Kuperk^titioii,  a  step 
Iktal  as  it  was  fulse  ;  I'or,  of  all  other 
appetites  none  grows  with  what  it  feeds 
on  more  ravenously  than  this  craving 
after  the  ^upernaturab  aud  he  whu  hiis 
mioistered  to  it  onee,  must  be  prepared 
mlh  a  contiaoal  supply  of  similar  ali- 
Qient,  if  he  would  not  see  all  iutiueiice 
1  ml  office  taken  out  of  his  hands  and 
neizcd  into  those  of  more  inventive 
prnviilor;^.  Whither  the  Hrst  8tf|)  was 
provoked  by  the  people,  nr  vohnitrrrtd 
hy  the  clergy,  the  eoiiseqneuccs  were 
the  same.  WhHher  superstittou  bei^-iit 
ignorance^  or  ignorance  bevrut  snper- 
stitionjt  is  certaiu  that  each  w%iB  infi- 
nitely reproduced  and  multiplied  in 
the  issue. 

It  is  not  pretended  to  fix  the  date  of 
thefir^t  fiiUle,  nor  In  trace  ihe  recipro- 
Ci\[  ctfV^ts  of  appetite  and  iudul^eoce 
Ihro^ighout  the  process  of  accnntuli^tini^ 
fully  ;  but  to  lake  the  result  as  it  is 
found  ia  the  whole  colkciion  of  let'en- 
dary  traditions,  a*  received  in  [fel^nd 
at  the  ttine  when  thit»  ae</umulatiiin  had 
reached  its  liciyrht.  Thin  period  may 
be  fixed  at  some  lime  before  the  six- 
U^enlh  century,  after  which  the  rTcdit 
of  these  fictions  had  materially  ile- 
clined,  aJihimgh  thijir  greneral  colkc- 
;  tion  was  nut  much  attended  to  lill 
about  n  century  latJ'r. 

Joh  a  of  Tcig n m ou t fa ,  who  fio u rish  ed 
io  lJjfj6,  seeu^s  to  have  been  the  first  to 
make  a  reg-ular  coUeetion  of  the  lives 
ol'  Irish  saints,  whom  he  inchidei  with 
thos^  of  Britain,  io  ihjit  "g^reat  maga- 
zinCp"  from  which  (^apgrave,  in  1520, 


borrowed  roost  part  of  bit  Nova  Lt' 
gt-mia,  Capgrave  was  followed  by 
Messingham,  who,  in  IG24,  publitlieil 
at  Paris  his  Fhrtlt^umm  Sanclorum  Ifi* 
bentiei\  a  work  wliich,  iu  like  mannert 
furnisheil  the  miit crisis  of  l>cmj>slcrs 
Ecclcaittsticiii  History  of  ihe  Scotj*. 
ihrce  years  after*  Demprt<*r  was  a 
dctcrmiued  pirate  where  the  plunder 
was  a  saint,  and  ap[»ro[)r  •  '  '  his 
own  country  many  ot  thi  ur- 

naments  of  the  Florile«ry*  *  «u;.  i^  a»*" 
says  Nichfdson,  "was  retaken  with  r«- 
pri^uls  in  abundance  by  Johti  roljran, 
an  Irish  fiiar  mendieanti  atid  divifiity 
lecturer  iu  the  Uidversity  of  Lou  vain, 
VI ho  published  tiirce  hirge  volumes  of 
the  lives  of  some  hundreds  of  saints 
that  are  supposed  to  have  been  b*)m 
or  bred  (or  at  least  that  lived  some 
years)  iu  ihe  kingdom  of  Ireland.  The 
two  former  of  these,  thoii)(h  last  priiil- 
ed,  he  nained  Trifniu  7^hauiuaiurgm, 
give  IHvoiHm  Patricii,  Columbse,  et 
Bri^idffi,  irium  veterls  acH  majorii 
Scotiie  ,uu  HibeniiiB  Sandorum  In- 
sut<i\  communium  pairouttm^  Actt$  {Fol* 
Louvahh  1047.)  luto  these  he  has 
transcribed  all  the  (long  and  short) 
livca  that  he  could  meet  with,  either 
in  priut  or  manuscript,  which  had 
been  written  of  these  three  famotis 
Cf>ntemporary  saints  ;  saving  that  he 
has  contented  himself  with  laying  be- 
fore his  readers  seven  or  ei^ht  of  the 
moiit  bulky  of  ihusc  of  St,  Patrick^ 
which  vrtreall  compibMi  by  the  apostle's 
owi«  disciples,  and  which  (he  %'erily 
believes)  contain  all  iluits  to  be  found 
in  sixty-six  bv  othrr  hands.  His  third 
Volume  is  cJlod  Arta  Jiandorum  V^tc* 
rti  ct  Majorii  Scotiui,  &c.  (FoL  Lou* 
vnitiy  I  b4.:i.)  Ill  this  lie  has  hooked  in 
most  of  the  old  holy  meo  and  women 
in  Kiii^land  and  Scotland :  so  ihat 
even  DciUfiHier  himself  cotdd  not  be 
more  intent  on  niiiUiplying  the  Scoteb 
iiraiy  of  i^uiiiis  and  martyrs,  than  Col- 
gran  "of  raising  recrnita  for  that  of  hi» 
own  native  country,  &c.''  As  a  key  to 
the  ancient  lopograpl^y  of  the  country* 
Colj^an's  anuutations  aie  invaluable ; 
but  his  Atin  iuchule  the  lives  of  those 
sHiint^i  only  wlio«e  ^estivah  full  bcibro 
the  end  of  the  nn»nth  of  March,  so 
that  the  lives  of  tho  Irish  saints  who*€ 
feasti  fall  during  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  of  the  year  are  still  io  be  coi- 
leeteil.  It  is  said  thai  the  remainder 
of  Col^Hjfs  w^t»rk  stdl  eiisU  in  MSS.at 
Louvttin.  From  the  inc*timalde  ina- 
ponance  of  the  notes  in  Irish  topogra* 
phy,  it  is  niucli  to  be  desired  thai  thcae 
MS.    collections  should   be  giv«f)   to 
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the  wofltL  Of  the  probable  value  of 
tlie  tejti»  an  estimate  will  be  formed 
from  tlie  references  to  Colgan»  tbrou^h- 
oiil  tliJ?  reiimmder  of  ibb  paper.  For 
ike  lives  of  those  sutnis  uliicb  are  not 
iiicliuJeJ  ill  the  abuve  works,  recniir$e 
inti«t  be  bail  to  the  general  Acta  Snvo 
tm'um  of  the  BoIlunilLstSf  where  iliey 
will  be  found  under  the  date?  of  theiV 
proper  festivals*  Their  iiumbeis  were 
immense.  Archbishop  Usher  enumc- 
rati?»  over  85Q  Irish  stiints  from  the 
year  43^  to  the  year  6b4*  In  the 
niartvroto^y  of  ilDng-tis  are  enumerated 
62  cljiMes  of  boEiionymrnis  fri^h  BHints. 
Ainon?  the«e  are  34  Moeliiiaiil,  87 
Muluani,  43  Luserian*:*,  58  Mochuans, 
and  above  2<)0  of  the  name  of  Caiman. 
Colgan  alio  meutiuns  2.3  ColrmilKr^^ 
84  Columbanus's,  and  abuiit  l-Ki  Col* 
tnan^f*  In  point  of  niirnlH'r«»  tbefu 
Irtriftiid  is  plainly  entitled  to  her  title 
of  imula  sanctorum,  ontl  that  her  claim 
to  the  ^ame  distinction,  on  die  i^ruirnd 
of  the  lives  and  actions  of  this  host  of 
holy  men,  ought  not  to  be  disputed, 
will,  we  think,  appear  equally  pJiiiiily 
from  the  following^  snmroar^-  of  the 
Acla  of  some  of  the  most  distingutshod 
of  them. 

Before  entering'  on  such  a  mass  of 
material,  it  will  be  necessary  lo  adopt 
some  citfssificalion.  The  nio&t  nuturai 
divUion  seems  to  be  into  fables  of  di» 
rect  su^ge^lion,  anti  failles  of  the  ima- 
gttitttion  The  process  by  which  au 
accident,  a  chance  coincidence,  or  a 
dexterous  feat  rnay  be  magnified  into  a 
miracle,  in  snperstitious  times,  even 
with  on  t  the  sancttoit  of  the  person  to 
whom  sncb  powers  are  attributed,  is  so 
familiar  that  we  need  not  dwell  on  its 
causes,  bat  proceed  to  mark  its  ctfccts 
by  a  fevv  instances  taken  at  random. 
It  is  rceorded  by  Co^itosus,  (a  writer, 
it  is  said,  of  the  seventh  century,)  in 
his  life  of  Brt^td,  that,  having  di^tri- 
buled  the  produce  of  her  churning 
among  tlie  poor,  she  bad  a  second 
gaHierin^  of  butter  mimcidousty  vouch- 
mfed  to  her:  {vit.  Brigid^  c,  2.)  Here 
»  tiofhincf  impossible,  yet  this  is  asso- 
ciated with  al legged  mirncles  the  most 
ftnfiendoui.  The  latter  were  most 
probiibly  believed  on  the  credit  of  the 
iWftncr,  and  here  we  have  an  instance 
of  the  ri*e  of  a  miraculous  reputation* 
Of  the  same  character  arc  the  follow- 
ing :  Brijrid  divide?  her  suet  with  the 
<JOef,  vet  the  dumpling  is  nothing  les- 
sened thereby,  (ibid.  c.  4.)  She  takes 
thiec  niilking^s  a  day  from  her  cow  to 
provide  sweet  mUk  for  the  bishop,  and 


obtains  as  much  by  these  three  milk- 
inga  of  one  cow,  as  the  ordinary  milk- 
Jngs  uf  three  cows  would  yield,  (e»  fi,) 
She  makes  a  hungry  dog  alistain  from 
clean  pudding,  (c.  14.)  This  last  ex- 
ercise of  power  will  probably  remind 
some  readers  of  the  anecdote  of  a 
flisiinguished  coutroversiali^t  and  dog 
fancier  of  the  present  day,  whose  grey- 
bounds  eat  no  fleshmeat  on  Fridays, 
AgiiiiJ,  St.  Columlia  changes  crab 
apples  to  sweet  pippins.  (Adfnmian  vit. 
CiilumL  c.  23.)  He  draws  thorns  to 
admiratinn.  (c,  U*i.)  He  has  wonder- 
ful success  in  recovering  stolen  cattle, 
(c.  lljj.)  He  sails  asrain^it  wind  and 
tide.  (c.  22 — So  liltle  idea  had  the 
old  Irish  of  sailing  r)»  a  whuff  tliat  an 
omen  of  the  fail  of  Gal w»y  was  drawn 
from  the  fact  of  the  English  fleet  being 
seen  beating  to  windward  in  the  bay.  on 
their  fir?t  arrival  on  ihut  coast.— The 
anecdote  is  told,  if  we  recolU  ct  right,  in 
the  annals  of  lunisfallen,)  He  stays  a 
bloody  flux,  (c.  18.)  He  restores  a 
wife's  att'cctions  to  her  husltand,  (c.  41.) 
&:c.  Sec*  It  were  idle  to  accuniufate 
instances  of  the  same  sort  from  the 
lives  of  other  saints,  where  any  one 
who  possesses  suERcIent  curiosity  may 
find  tnem  on  almost  every  subject  from 
the  milking  of  a  sticking  cow,  (vif. 
Mnidvc,  c*  2*3,)  to  the  procuring  of  ma- 
ternal joys  for  a  long  bairen  matron, 
(w7.  Cohitfihani  apud  JMeum^hum^) 

A  few^  of  these,  w  hetlier  in  example 
or  in  practice^  suffice.  For,  as  soon  as 
a  niiraculous  reputation  has  been  csta- 
hlisbcd  by  the  success  of  any  fable 
liowevcit  (rifling,  succeeding  legemU 
writers  have  nothinir  to  fear  from  scep- 
licism  in  addini^  v^  hatevcr  mtire  stu- 
pendous wonders  their  learning  or  their 
imagination  can  enable  tbein  to  adupt. 
As  might  naturally  br  cxjtccted,  the 
miracles  of  the  Obi  and  New  Testa- 
ments arc  those,  w hieh,  iifter  the  first 
establishment  of  a  character  for  Than- 
maturgy,  fuml-h  the  most  numerous, 
because  the  most  readily  suggested 
examples.  To  enunciate  tlie  various 
imitations,  repetitions,  and  exaggera- 
tions of  Scripture  ndrdclcs  which 
abound  among  tho.«c  hgr nds,  would 
be  a  tedious  as  well  us  a  disagreeable 
task.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  is  no 
character  of  Scripture  history  so  ex- 
ulted as  not  to  btive,  among  these 
creatures,  of  imagination,  a  rival  or 
rivals  in  the  mo^t  stupendous  exercises 
of  divine  power.  A  note  is  subjoined 
in  which  the  necessary  references  will 
be   found  to   enable  such   readers   as 
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are  stii  nc  I  in  e  d  t  o  pat  i.*f y  th  ero  >el  v  ps  m  p  re 
■iully  ofllie  eitteiit  ot  Jbi^st*  iiiiitiiti«ms.* 
We  prhidly  hiii?teii  tV*iiii  tliis  pijrt  of 
[our  suhject  to  profitne  liistory,  which 
Ifli'i'ms  to  h;ivc  furnished  fioiiie  suliic!!- 
jently  curious  material?.  Wc  are  told 
[in  the  Viimii  liomBnt,  that  in  ihe  con- 
iubhip  nf  Murcu^i  Viiiiteiis  ^ml  T.  Stu* 
Kilius  Tauni?,  lu  the  time  of  the  empe- 
ror Ciaudius,  a  yutiii^  woman,  after 


mtiL'h  |niin»  suffered  a  metamorphosis 
into  Ihe  opposite  sex,  on  account  of 
which  prodikry  Claudius  founded  an 
altar  to  Juj>iter  Avcrruncius  ;  again, 
ihi*t  in  lUe  oonsuUhip  of  Sillanus  Tor- 
qyatiis  and  Quintus  Austerius,  a  like 
event  belt?)  another  female :  which 
Pliny  appears  to  corroborate  b^  fitat- 
in;jr,  (h  7,  t\  4.)  that  when  in  Africa,  be 
saw  one  Caa#icu-s  a  citizen  of  Tripoli, 


•  The  cnnteel  of  Mose*  and  Aaron  witli  the  soreertfrs  of  Pharo  is  repeat<Ml  ia  ib# 
ilivi^sof  Pairick,  B^rach^  mul  Columhn,  (^ee  life  of  Piitrick  in  Rook  of  Arnia|rb; 
lJBiithftm*»  Aiiliq.  Researches,  n|ipeiidi]t;  nnd  Col^'nn^  voL  1,  p.  34*2;  vol.  %  f*  I6i 
^fi4i  41,  75.  41 1.)  Moisif»'  mimculoiis  jprotluetion  of  water  from  the  rock  will  be 
[found  totidt;m  vt'.rbij!  in  thti  lives  of  Coliiitiha  »nrl  Columbanua  (Triad.  Tliaam. 
L  p.  052, 420 ;  Joniisin  vitt   Columbimi,  c.   10,)     The  passajr©   of  the   Red  Sea  i» 

>  repeated  in  the  instancfl  of  St.  Attrncta  and  his  people  (Colpan,  r*  I,  p.  o28),  aod 
.  that  of  tiie  Jordrm  ia  the  instnuceit  of  Sl  Abbnn,  St,  Patrick,  and  St.  Fridian, 
KColgan,  v.  1,  p.  617,  641 ;  v*  2,  p*  SG,  89,)  Joshim's  flopping  the  course  of  tlie 
f  lun  is  rppenti'd  in  the  life  of  St,  Fecbia,  of  Fore,  in  \V^*tmcalh — a  similnr  miracle 
fj«fisserted  by  Ciimjiion  (if  we  recollect  aright)  to  have  taken  place  in  much  bter 
I  days,  **  the  sun  sti^nding  still  in  hia  epicycle  and  hastening  nut  to  go  duwn  for  atiout 

>  8ix  boiirsi/'  till  the  i^nglish  had  defeated  nn  Iriah  army  in  the  red  bo;^  of  Alhj. 
Thedestnietion  of  GcDtiU  idok  isrept^fited  ia  the  lives  of  Saints  Bno,  Abbao,  Hibtfi 

I  and  Patrick.  (Colgjin,  v.  1,  p.  2o6,  J)70,  G\S  ;  v.  2, p.  23,  77,  1 15,  &c.)     N,  B 

The  referenceij  to  Co!g:an  are  adapted  to  thts  work,  as  bound  in  two  volumes,  tho 
I  iecond  being  the  Trias. 

The  foil  owing  ex  tract  a  chiefly  from  tlie**  Index  morali-s"  of  the  Trins,  will,  in  tom§ 
[degree,  exhibit  the  extent  to  which  tUe  miracles  of  the  New  Te«<lamerit  have  been 
r  appropriated. 

WATKn, — St.  Patrick  turns  wiiter  into  honey,  p.  116,  (19 — into  fire,  p,  11.     St* 

IColumba  tarn*  water  into  wine,  p,  5D*},  i3^^8-^a   whole  well   o(  wnter  into  do,  p» 

Y^9B\   St,  Brigid  turns  \i ft ter  into  ales  p.  510,  5H>.   528,  571 — into  milk,  p.  529 — 

f  into  honey,  p.  538,  55],  Sec,  St.  Ahban  wulks  on  the  water  (V'Ag.  v.  1,  vit.  Abbani) 

Loaves, — St.  Ojliinnhnnus  feeds  00  raonk«  with  two  loaves,  so  that  all  were  filled 

and  more  luft.  (Johhb  in  vit,  Columhtini,  c.  16.) 

Fishes, — St,  Ojlambajius  procures  a  miruL'nlous  draught  of  fi^he«  (Jonns.  c.  10*) 
The  Bund  made  to  *ee,  by  St.  Patrick,  p.  U,  il%  44,  93 ;— by  St.  dolunibt, 
4-J2,  44;i;-^by  St.  UrliiuK  p.  520,  om),  548,  &c,  &r. 

The  Lame  mnde  to  ivjilk,  by   St,    Pntnck»  p.   93,    124,  141  ;— by    St    Bftiridt 

.  535, 

Thii  Dltmb  made  to  epeak,  by  St.  Brif^id.  p.  529,  579,  530,  548,  562,  &c. 

TuE  Dead  brought  to  lite,  by  St.  Patrick— ^one  boy,  p.  1 1 — another  man,  p*  36— 

I  another,  p.  156 — another,   dead  27  years,  p.  26^nineteen   other?,   ref^u&cttiiled  and 

made  monks,  p.  85^two  daojrhters  of  king  LeoirJirin?.  p,  47 — a  certniti  giant,  doid 

100  yeara,  and  with  him  14  others,  p,  26,  4«i,  81  — Ectra,  a  woman,  p,  57 — n  man, 

►  p.  27 — another,  p.  45 — one  Eochy,  p.  8;3^the  praadaire   of  one  who  wouU  doI 

►  believe  the  resurroctioo,  p.  84— Garvniius,  a  robber^  p.  45 — two  women,  p.  74) 

tft  son  and  daughLer  ol  the  king  of  Dublin,  p,  80— Eronata,   a  ^ar^rio.  p.  46^Thift3r- 

>  tliree  at  once,  p.  106 By  St.  Otlumha,  Cnjthencann?,  his  tutor,  p,  364 — the  aoa 

f^of  king  jEduB,  p,  396 — another  man,  la  Raphoe,  p.  399 — Conla,  an  arttxan  many 

i  yearn  before  burned  to  allies,  p,  405 — a  certain  drowned  king,  p.  406 niiother  tnaa, 

.  p,  41 1 — I — By  St.  Brigid,  a  certain  infnat  that  had  died  the  day  it  was  bom,  p,  547 

St.  Patrick^  lor  a  while,  p.  59^2^  &c. 

This  portion  of  the  note  might  easily  be  extended  to  twice  il»  length,  for  ibo  per- 
I  aonages  to  whose  lives  the  references  lire  mnde  are  but  three  out  of  a  rajendnr  of  almort 
Vtliree  tinies  as  many  bundredn,  all  clatmmg  miniculutt*  powei**.     In  raising  the  dcwd 

►  particuhirly,  the  heroei  and  heroine  of  the  Trias  bo.*9t  only  divided  honon  with  the 
Irish  saint*,  Senan,  Fridian,  Furscy,  Duachad,  Kciran  of  Clonnianoise,  Deieola, 
Fechin,  Molaggn.  fladoch,  Gildas,  Maidoc,  Attracta,  Berach,  Fintcin,  Dai^feOf, 
Moonu,  Brendim,  Aidus,  Tigernach,  Catlmld,  Mochemoc,  Abban,  and  divers  otban 
whose  festival  fall  after  March,  and  who,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  found  in  Colgau, 

f  pniong  whom  may  be  menuoned,  St.  Laurence  0*Toole,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  it 
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who  hud  at  one  time  been  a  female  ; 
and  Livy,  uho  writes  a  similar  aiicc* 
dote  of  ti  girl  of  Spoletiim,  during^  the 
second  Punic  war-  Much  more  upon 
the  same  subject  may  be  seen  iu  St. 
Au^iutiu,  He  Civitaic  Dii,  I.  J^,  c.  31, 
ill  tiie  Sixth  Buok  of  Hippocrates,  and 
the  Niulh  of  Gellius.  St,  Au^fusiia 
was  jirobubly  the  means  of  couveyiiig 
the  informutiim  to  our  Irish  eccles^ias- 


ties,  who  did  not  ioog  prrmit  so  avail- 
able a  hint  to  lie  unemjjloyed  ;  for  as 
early  as  tlie  sevetUh  century  if  we  are 
to  believe  bimscUi  we  lind"  the  author 
of  the  life  of  St.  Abbaii,  thcjipttwik' cjf 
Tipperary  and  Kildnre,  telling  uf  tlint 
di^ting-uished  thau  oiiilor^ist,  tlutt  lie 
effeeted  a  like  iransniutalinfi  fur  a 
noblemkiii  of  Ely  O'Carrol  ;  while  llie 
author  of  the  life  of  Gerald,  bidbnp 


I 


the  time  of  the  KnjyliBh  inTasion,  whose  pretensloni  will  be  he»t  gathered  from  what 
is  stated  iu  tho  Bull  decrtieing  his  Cdunnization.  Tijia  dricunieut,  which  iiQ'orri&  nii 
abstract  of  the  x-iews  of  Ihe  church  \\l  that  period  on  the  aubjert  t>f  mij-aculous  inter- 
positions, IU  well  as  an  interofititig  accouot  of  the  mode  pui-sued  in  iuvestig^t^till^^  the 
claims  of  candidates  for  the  honor  of  canonization,  may  be  eet'n  in  the  nn^^inul  Lutiti 
in  the  3d  %'olumo  of  tlie  Balhirium  Mmjnum  Romanum^  from  which  it  has*  bc(ni 
traoicHhcd  hy  Messiag'ham  into  hia  Florilegy. 

Honor  ius  the  thirdi  PopCf   to  (he  xtnivcr  sal  faithful  in  Chriatf  nf  the  Diocese  of 
Iloucn^  health  and  apostoliE  bentdiction, 

Tlie  tin-peAkable  providence  uf  God,  duly  dispeusini;  Uiiti^s  suiUble  to  ever}f 
feeasuii,  bf^rit  his  chutvh  as  from  the  womh,  umid  the  spleudiiri^  of  tlie  ftiiiuts,  mid 
ivhila  rentlt'nng  thorn  illuslrioui  hy  tkd  ffi'r|werit  li^ht  of  tho^ie  miratlfs  which 
nccompaoied  her  htrlh,  nmi  amnziiig  the  Gi^iUile  with  ihi'ir  cUhv,  gathered  thoK' 
whom  it  Imd  begottt!n  for  the  faith  of  Jls»is  Clirist,  (in  whfjs«  mime,  and  by  wlio^e 
power  they  saw  that  those  things  were  done,)  iuto  the  uumher  u{  the  chiMien  of  his 
udoptioQ* 

§  1,  Afterwards,  when  the  number  and  muhilude  of  the  fuitliful  began  to  increa<!.e» 
the  people  ciilled  out  uf  darknei-!*  vmlkiiig,  Hccordiuif  to  hi^  prophery,  iu  the  light  of 
the  light  uf  the  Ltvid  their  Cud,  ibaL  wonderful  Diitpcuser  clianged,  as  it  were^  hid 
IfghtniniTB  inUj  rajn»  und,  inti, nuilliug  thos*  si^ns  and  wonders  whith  were  no  longer 
needful  for  the  (avthfal,  did  nu^e  up  pastor*  fur  new  nntion^.  to  in-trurt  the  aanie  in 
knowledge  and  in  doctrine,  us  hy  the  mouth  of  Jeremi-di  he  had  promisedj  who  might 
fill  the  land  of  the  faithful-hearted  with  the  dews  of  doctriue,  and  who,  having 
extirpated  the  thorns  of  vice  might  fecundate  that  soil  to  the  production  of  the 
germ  uf  virtues,  and  tite  fruit  of  good  work». 

I  2.  But,  inasmach  ns  the  Catholic,  hy  the  freezing  of  charity,  groweth  torpid  in 
the  performance  of  good  works,  ami  the  lleretie,  his  error  leading  him  devioosi  f^traya 
away;  while  llie  JfWt  the  vuiUttll  remaining  drawn  over  Ids  heart,  see»hiitohscurely  ; 
and  tlic  I'ag.in,  hh  ihiystar  not  yet  being  rit^*n,  i»till  widke  in  durkuess ;  the  lender- 
Learled  Lord*  who  desires  not  that  nuy  man  should  perish,  irom  time  to  time  renews 
hii  iigns,  and  pitifully  alters  the  tenor  of  hi^  dispenwitioua  l>y  shewing  forth,  mtracii- 
loiialy,  the  merits  of  certain  of  those  of  the  Chureli  MiliuiU,  whom  in  the  Church 
Triumphant  he  liloriiies.  That  so  the  Catholic,  the  torpor  ot  his  niiad  being  en»l 
off,  may  bt*  awakened  to  the  just  exercisjc  of  good  works,  thiit  tlie  Henlii,  hi*  vrufr 
l|«ing  abandunedf  may  be  withdrawn  from  his  by-path  to  the  \vu\\  and  thut  the  Jew 
and  the  Paganf  the  true  light  being  recognized,  muy  escape  from  the  darknei^s  tiiiid 
from  the  shadow  of  death,  and  may  rnn  to  Christ,  the  light,  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life. 

§  5.  Wherefore,  tnasmuch  as  the  body  of  Laurence,  Archhisihop  of  Duhliu  of 
huiy  memory,  ehiuiitg  in  the  light  of  miracles  vouchsafed  by  the  l^ivine  power,  n«iw 
happily  repOM's  at  the  cbuich  of  St  JMury  de   [  ]  in  tho  dioceise  of  K^iuen, 

our  Venerable  brother  the  archbisiiup,  and  our  beloved  sons  of  tlie  chapter  oJ  iiouen; 
^jtal^etber  with  the  abbot  and  brotherhood  of  the  »aid  church,  and  with  numy  oiher 
•il^hbi»hops  and  biahop^  abbots  and  religious  men,  intimating  to  us  by  their  h'tlers 
1)10  dr»tin{^tished  and  shiuing  miracles  of  hi«  venerable  lit^,  have  liumyy  prayed  Uutt 
we  would  have  it  in  oar  cure  tu  enrol  him  in  our  calendar  of  iiiiuitH,  iusisuiUchaAhy  iii» 
npn«toHc  author! tVi  a  fitting  honor  may  he  shewn  to  liim  on  earth,  who  appciirs  by 
buch  clenr  signs  and  evident  aiguments,  in  heaven  to  be  held  io  honor* 

§  4»  But  albeit  it  is  bcciimtng  thni  humnn  devotion  shuiiM  with  jnouipt  ujft  t  lion 
honor  tho«e  whom  the  divine  favor  honoris  nevertheless,  being  desiion*  in  an  alTwir 
of  tht»  nature  to  proceed,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  apostnlir  see  with  hf*comrng 
nialurityi  we  gave  in  charge  to  th«  aforesaid  archbishop,  and  to  our  d-  un  Rnd  treasurer 
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of  Msyo,  assured  u«,  that  to  secure 
the  detcent  of  the  crown  of  Coo- 
naiifrht,  the  latter  Baiut  not  imly  re^ 
auscitiited  the  doiid  cldoglitpr  of  the 
king  of  that  province,  but  made  her 
Ht  to  ifiherit  under  tbo  Salhjiie  law  at 
the  fame  time.  (Ac/n  S.  S,  IliL  v.  I» 
pp.  (iOiK  <)<J  I .)  Madame  de  Geidij?,  wlio 
who  hnkt]  nearly  kWU^.d  Kerself  tiy  juiiif>- 
iiig,  in  hopes  to  ellect  a  sitniKir  meta- 
morphosis^-'for,  an  event  of  tliis  iiaiure 


was  paid  to  have  occurred  m  FniAct« , 
to  confieqiience  of  exoesaive  jump 
a  short  thne  before^ — would  have  d^l 
rived  great  consolation  from  the  study  I 
of  Collin,  who,  in  ht«  annotation  on! 
one  (iH  the  above  ptissagea,  dt;clarcs| 
that  **thpy  who  smile  at  «uch  an  eit-J 
pectation,  ou^ht  rather  themselves  to  I 
be  the  objects  uf  laof^htcr,  as  being  j 
manifestly  ignorant  of  history,  botSI 
(iLitural  and  civil."     It  may  be  as  welll 


of  Roiien»  tlint  they  should  wilh  ali  diligence  enquire  concerning'  Uic  life  of  the  «ud  I 
Laurtnce,  and  the  triilli  of  his  miraclca,  and  tbtit  they  should  faithfully  certify  ij»of  j 
the  same,  in  order  thiit^  these  lldtigs  being  fully  ascertuiuedt  We  might  the  mors  f 
nMy  gnitify  the  pious  wishes  of  our  suppliiiatB.  I 

§  5.   But  they,  diligently  following'  out  our  commnadt,  aad  not  Ueing'  able  to  le  I 
certided  of  the  life  and  ci^nveinjation  of  the  aforesaid  Laurence  by  the  people  of  thut  j 
conn  try  t  for  that  he  being  taken  with  bis  disorder  while  making  his  journey  through  tb«  j 
Siiid  [«arts  ftll  sick  nt  Ihoir  chtirch,  where  he  dppaatcA  from  this  light  on  the  eighth  j 
day,  wrote  to  our  veDtimbk*  hrolher  the  archbishop  of  Dublin^   llint  he  would  make  j 
search  into»  nnd  inform  them  of  the  truth  of,  tbi^  ninlter  by    his  letters.     But  be^  | 
being  occupied   with  the  affairs  of  the  illustrious  king  of  the  EngUsh  on  the  other  I 
»ide  of  the  Irish  smh  und  uot  bein^  alilo  to  mstke  ilml  eufjuiry  in  peraon,  comraitied 
l\h  diartjeiii  this  nsHtter  to  our  veoendde  brethren  the  bishop  ot  Kildare,  hiBsuffragatH 
and  ihe    prior  of  tbo  Holy  Trinity   in  [Jublio.      And  bent  length  directed  to  them 
of  Rouen  the  letters  of  these  pi^rsonages,  contnining  full  conftrmation  of  the  sanctity 
of  life  and  coaversation  of  the  afore  me  nti  one  d  Laurence,  testified  by  their  bands  sn4 
i«a1s ;  which,  together  witii  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  examined  touching  liitf 
mirades,  they  trRuamitted  to  us  under  ibeir  proper  aenla. 

§  (>.  Out|  from  tiko  tenor  of  these  letters  we  hnve  collected  thnt  the  aforeswd 
Lauren<;c  was  the  son  of  the  kin^r  and  quce^  of  Ireland,  and  was  from  hit  infancy 
learned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  i  that  he  exhibited  in  his  youth  the  gravity  of  mature 
years,  nnd  that  he  put  away  from  him  the  temptations  of  worldly  vanities  ^ 
beyond  the  decree  which  at  such  an  age  is  customary. 

§  7*  'I'hrtt  ofterwards  being  chosen  to  the  archbivhopric  of  Dublin,  he  proeeaded 
frcnn  virtue  to  virtue,  uiiti  was  ao  assiduous  in  prayer,  so  atistere  in  self-mortificatioa, 
find  in  the  bestowal  of  charity  so  unbounded,  as  to  have  entirely  dedicated  bimtelf  to 
the  service  of  Hod, 

§  8.  iTut,  by  the  depi^itiona  of  the  uforesuid  witnesses,  it  appears  manifest  that 
his  holy  life  was  testified  by  so  many  successive  miracles,  that  he  who  would  write 
them  one  by  one  would  have  to  compile  no  inconsiderable  history*  But.  that  we 
should  omit  how  the  lame  received  their  activity,  the  dumb  their  speech,  lepers  their 
cleansing,  and  those  afflicted  with  diverts  maladies  their  health,  on  the  invocation  of 
his  name,  and  that  wo  should  merely  mention  those  which  shine  forth  pecultnrly 
nmonj;  hi*  other  miracles  ; 

§  f>.  I'be  suid  ftaiut^ — yen,  rather  God  for  his  gloridus  merits — tniracnlouilj  raissd 
to  life  sevrn  dead  [aTsuns,  whereof  one  was  of  three  days*  date, 

§  UK  Being  thi^refore  certiBed  of  his  sanctity  by  such  miracles,  and  following  the 
divine  jiiilgment  which  bus  inlimuted  his*  gloriticntion  to  U9  by  such  evident  arguments, 
we  hiive  inscribed  his  said  blessed  name  in  oor  calendarof  the  sain i?,  and  have  decreed 
that  he  is  lo  be  enumenited  among  the  company  of  the  Holy  Confeaaors,  imd  amoog 
ihow*  to  be  stdored  by  tb«  faitliful  of  Christ- 

I  I  L  Decreeing  that  his  venerable  fesiival  from  henceforth,  yearly,  shall  be  solemnly 
celebrated  on  the  18th  of  the  kalends  of  December.  And  we  advise  yotrr  Cniversitf 
and  exhort  you  in  the  Lord,  as  worshippers  of  God  with  devout  m  inds,  and  anicioos 
to  beoelit  by  theexamjde  of  so  much  virtue,  that  you  humbly  supplicate  the  sul&agei 
uf  the  *anie  mo^t  glorious  confessor  with  the  Lord, 

§  12,  And  we,  relying  on  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 

blessed  Peter  and  Paul,  to  all  truly  repentant  persons  having  confessed,  who  at  the 

sfriresaid  church,  on  the  day  of  the    feast  of  the  aforesiiid    most  holy  confessor,  or 

within  eight  days  after,  shall  come  to  aolirit  the  suffrages  of  his  prayers,  havQ  tenderly 

^relaxed  twenty  days  of  the  penances  on  t  hem  enjoined. 

iiiveo  at  Reate,  the  9d  of  the  Ides  of  December,  and  in  tbo  tenth  year  of  oar 

itiAcate* 
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CO  94d,  (bat  meJical  mon  of  tbe  present 
daj  sec  tiolhifig'   mirH(!uk»U!»   iu   such 

The  exietencf?  of  the  island  of  At- 
luiit'if,  ineiitiotif^  by  ^o  iimny  of  the 
classic  M  tiUfr%,  %ecm9  to  have  cormpii'- 
e«l  with  the  old  tradUion  of  CBrasil, 
in  prftdficiiirr  the  fable  of  Saint  Bren- 
dmi,  Hin  oavig-ation  to  the  Land  uf 
Froiiiige  ha3<  hoen  blely  published  in 
a  cotonipurttrv  work^  iriini  a  Krent-h 
r)'thiiii<?iil  rnmdricef  seeuiiiiirly  founded 
on  I  Ik?  story  quoted  from  seveml 
scMirefd  by  Co)^«1ln,  ^ho  tells  us  tlitit 
he  find«  the  '22ud  of  March  mtirked  a» 
the  f<?n«t  i>f  the  nii^nition  of  St*  Bren- 
dan a«d  liH  fitniily,  in  the  mttrtyroloify 
of  T4inli*^hi(Tullow )  »  ntiPti  bclbrc  tlie 
year  7M7.  Tbi*  Hojljndi*!'!  aHV'it  to 
doubt  the  portV?ct  actnirjey  *d  all  that 
Colg^n  hririiff  forwurd.  and  it  is  «ulfi»'i- 
^dy  amii-iitjtj!'  to  bc^r  thtf  iiioii  who 
a«!uirc  us  witfi  a  pr.iv*'  1W<?  ihiit  Saint 
Fin^:ir  (for  iiistanc**)  carried  bis  head 
ift  lii?  hufidfi  for  «oino  days  after  his  de- 
cajti<a»M^,  (dfiii)^  ub  to  nxieive  cum 
gtnnn  gtttln  tbe  y|«K'ryjdiul  voyag'CS  of 
HrrndiiH,  which  arti»r  all  arc  neither 
very  ridii'u Iotas  itDrAllog-rthcr  unw'urthy 
of  FotMfj  prrtr»«ion«  to  historical  fuuD- 
dMtioii.  Tbt'  le^'enl^  stait'S  tluit  Bren- 
dan ami  bi*  fimrtcfn  coiupmiions  Itav* 
itijf  hcnrd  from  one  8.iiiit  U  irinLbns  of 
ihr  i*xifit«'w<»o  of rt  western  islaod  \tlierc 
tht^  inhat>itaitt5  lived  iiio$t  liMmiily» 
htiVuy^  only  on  not*  and  apples,  deter- 
iiifiif?d  to  go  in  irarrb  of  it  acroiis  tlie 
Atlantic.  Th**ir  l»uit  was  covered  w  tih 
CH»w-hiiii«9,  well  grejifi.<?il  with  butter, 
tifHl  h^d  one  uta-(t  aniJ  n,  sipiinc  sail. 
Tbev  put  to  if.1  i'roiR  thu  iieighb'>nr* 
\  of    fir4nili»n  hill    iit    Kerry,  and 

led    we.stwtird    ttll    ovrrtulven   by  a 

t  and  calm  ;  then  lo^in;^  tin  ir  rec- 

ing^  I  hey  drifted  hither  and  thither 

seven   yeitrs    till  they  cnme  hHck, 

*  JohtinneM  a  S  \nvU\  Bo«co,  by  way 

the  Orciidef  and  tin*  Oat  islrs  j  but 
whc*thcr  tbey  reached  their  ilesii»tiiti<jn 
tn  the  Land  of  Pn^iiufu  is  nui  clearly 
•iat^^l  ;  only  w*e  are  ttdd  that  Brendan 
^vc  n  full  accuiint  of  the  wh^de  ntat- 
t<T  to  Abbaii  while  they  remained  to- 
ipelher,  **  eng-^iBred  in  divine  culbniuief 
mm\  angreHcal  vf^^itation^"  on  tlie  ooca- 
akin  of  the  latter  ttiiiii'«  vi*tt  u*  Bren- 
d«n'8  country. 

Those  who  woiiM  read  further  of 
Brendan,  as  of  bU  annual  celebration 
of  KttRtcr  duriiijar  tint  seven  years*  niivi* 
gHtion  on  the  )>uek  of  h  wIihIc  ; — nfilic 
pitiahlo  conditiini  in  which  b**  f'niml 
JiMiai  Ueaiiot  chLfined  to  a  rock  of  tlic 
141, — of  the  siifht  of  Prtnidis*'  which  he 
A\  \^i  cojoycdt  &(.'.  &c.  arc  directed 


by  GiraUl  Camhrcnsia  to  read  the  book 
written  about  him*  whieh  is  jirohafily 
one  of  those  enumerated  by  WicboUon 
in  hia  Hiatorical  Library,  p.  88, 

The  Pag^an  inythobifry  iias  i\*w  mu- 
te ri  a  b  for  the  legend  writer  to  Imitaie* 
Had  they  been  more  nutiierua*  wc 
might  lie  sure  of  findiii*j:  iheni  laid  \i\\» 
der  more  frequent  Cfnitrtbaiion*  Ah 
it  is,  w'€  must  Confine  our  exdrnples  to 
the  only  nietamorpiio«e$  besides  that 
already  nienticined,  wiiieh  we  know  of 
in  the  Iri^li  Aelii*  The  first  are  Cii-scs 
of  the  defnnned  transformed,  in  wbieb 
truly  charitable  work  8i.  Keehin,  St. 
Ptitriek  and  St.  Berachns  were  tlte 
Itowliindi  ijf  their  day.  The  only  in- 
stance  of  Tnalieions  trauffonnation  wt* 
recollect  is  itiat  rclatetl  tiy  Girald 
Cainlireii^is,  ns  having  been  pfTlnrincd 
by    St.    NiiUlis. 

**  About  three  yenrs  beforu  the  coming 
of  Earl  Joha  tu  Ireland,"  he  says,  »»  it 
happened  to  a  rertiin  pn^'^t  journ»«ying 
from  the  parts  of  t'!»li*r  towsirJs  Mi-ath* 
tf>  s|>tiind  the  niijdit  in  a  fc»reijt  on  the 
horders  of  llie  hitter  country.  Now  while 
he  WHS  silitni^  rnvJitatiny^  by  the  lijfht 
of  a  fire  whtrli  he  hsid  kiinlled  tinder 
«ht*Uor  ofn  leafy  tree,  with  no  comtjunion 
hut  a  sitigltf  hoy,  strant<e  to  reliile,  a  \v*df' 
approtichii^J  nnd  thtH  art'o^ted  them— - 
*'  Bi;^  not  *inr|>ri'«t^tl  :  yon  linve  nw  nvvA 
fur  alarm  ;"  adding,,  when  be  i>nw  that  they 
were  overt! om«  with  terror  nod  unnhk'  to 
reply,  that,  before  God,  what  he  said 
was  true.  Therefore,  bein;Br  strictly  en- 
joined hy  the  priest,  and  adjured  i»y  tbe 
Ahnighty  Godt  and  the  railli  of  thi^  Tri- 
nity not  to  hiiirm  thenij  hat  to  dcdiirc 
what  »ort  of  rrejiture  hts  niitfht  he  thiil 
thus  in  R  he^tial  %\m\\e  enuneiiited  huniau 
apeech,  he  maitu  fit  ans.ver  to  ejirh  inter- 
rogiilory,  and  further  nddedj  *^  We  ure  f>f 
a  certain  kindred  uf  the  men  *jif  (_}«*•< or y» 
two  oi  whom,  nnmely,  a  mule  and  a  h  . 
mn.te>  are  onre  in  evt»ry  ye«»r  t«m|ipfli*d 
by  virtue  of  the  malellction  of  a  certain 
Sni tit  called  Natalia  the  Abbott,  to  he- 
conio  exiles  Mhk«  from  home  nnd  from  the 
apptfaranee  of  hnmnnity,  liein>r  met;ini">r- 
pho^iiid  iuto  vvolve«  and  sent  to  roam  tlm 
woiiiU<»  [qx  tbesipace  ot  ^even  years,  whuh 
time  hi-iug  completed^  thvy  thtsn,  if  still 
surviving,  return  to  their  nntural  shapes 
and  former  habitations*  their  phiees  beni^ 
filled  by  iWQ  others  suhjecl  to  a  like  con* 
dition.  And,  as  fur  the  compiniiiai  of 
my  own  pxilo  (eaTd  the  wolf)  she  ticlh 
not  far  from  he  nee  grievously  sick;  iuid  I 
would,  if  it  please  you,  that,  an  she  is  even 
now  lit  the  (H)int  ot  diiiib,  you  wr»tild 
afford  to  her  the  roii*i»lfi lions  of  yr»iif 
o(!i(>e  try  permittiair  btT  to  b"»k  on  hi*r 
Saviour  ere  t^he  dies."  —  Whercution  the 
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Itrembling  priest  follows  hts  wol&sli  guide 
ho  »  treo  near  at  hand,  in  lite  liollow  of 
wliicli  ho  btjhoMsi  n   female  wolf — in  aji- 
p«ftranc<j  r  wild  animal,  yet  moanitig  nnd 
gTCKiaitii^  with  a  tiuman  voice.      The  mo- 
ment ebe  saw  him  s>he  gnvo  him  a  cour- 
teous aaluU^ttionf    nnd    r^ndisred    ferrent 
thanks    lo    God    for    haviiiiir   vouchsafed 
[her    so   niurh   consolation  iu  a  sstniit  so 
I  urgent  J  a n<J  so  t*>  the  completion   of  the 
[commuiiksn,  receivi^d  every  ritp,   orderly 
[and  fitly  fit  ihehatifkof  the  priest,  whnm, 
illowevert  she  importuned  mtistsuppUautly 
Ito   complete  hia    bountiful    dispea»<'ttioa 
fty     bestowing:    on     her  also     the  viati- 
[uum;  btit  whcfi  the  priest  firmly  denied 
I  that  ho  had  auch  in  his  pitsaeH^iou,   the 
I  "wolf,  which  hud  rt^i red   to    a    little    ii&- 
I lance,  returned,  aud  pointed  out  to  him 
|&  little  mantiult   contuiniiij^  aorao  conse- 
i-Cnited  unguent,  wlhich  the  priest,  as  is  llie 
leuatom    of    the    country,   carried  on  his 
joumey  suspt^nded  from  hia  neck  beiieTith 
}\h  cassock.    Th e  wolf  moref»v«r  bijsou^h t 
lliim  tlmt  he  would  not  deny  ihem   thiit 
|i|HM>o  which  Providence  had  thus  destint'd 
■  their  comfort ;  and  therefore,  to  re- 
ovo  all  doubt   from    the   mind    of  the 

ftieHi  making  use  of  hii  paw  us  it  were  a 
and,  he  pulled  off  nnd    folded   back  the 
t  whole  bide  of  the  female    at   far  as  her 
I  JDiddle,  and  slmi^ht   thure  appeared  the 
I  Jbrm  of  an  afjed  woman  huneath.     Having 
jieen  thiti,  the  priest,  more  on  the  impuls© 
[of  terror  ihun  of  reason,  i^o  lon^tjr  reisii^ted 
[  their  entreaties,    but   administered ;    and 
[Ibrfhwith    the    Kkin   beiug    pulled  back^ 
I  the  wolf  resumed  it^  forraer  ivppearance. 
I  The  ceremony  bein;E'  thus  performed,  by 
Ifte  rather  than  ryrJtt,  the  wolf  through- 
lout  the  ni^dit    gave    them    bis  company, 
[more  like  a  man  thoo  a  l>e:)st*  beside  the 
pfire.      Then,    upon     day-break,    leadtDg 
!  them  out  of  the  wood,  be  ^ave  mauy  and 
[  ture  directions  to  the   priest  for  the   re^ 
[mainder  of  his  Journey;  and  on    bis  do- 
I  p'rirture  returned  many  thanks  to  him  for 
h  tfio    benefit  he    hud   bestowed,  enj^aging 
^  however,  to  eive  Ijim  much  more  effectual 
nrktitjwledgnicnts  should  God  ever  recall 
him  fur  tlmt  exile,  whereof  he  bad  already 
fill  (i lied  two  parts  out   of  three/* 
(  Girald»  Cftmbrcnf.  Topogr,  Hib,  c  3L) 
Meising-hnm,  who  quotes  this  story 
in  mi   appendix   to   his    Fbirilegry,  ex- 
presses a  au I  prise  bard e ring-  on   intlii;- 
iKition,  that  Col^an  sboubl  have  oniit- 
tcd  such  >i  sjiriial  miracle  from    bi^  life 
of  Natal  is  in  the  Actiu 

W(?  now  jirocticd  lo  fkihles  of 
direct  invintiotr,  or  sncb  as  do  not  ap- 
prar  to  be  bmiRlcil  citlicr  on  probaldo 
ciicuitislaiKes  or  adupted  from  rxainpte 
in  adtTcd  or  profane  history.  Here, 
whefc  the  imvy  of*  proverbially  imn- 


gtnative  people  had  full  ecope,  wc  may 
be  pr<']mred  to  expect  absurdities  of  & 
Btill  more  wbinisical  character*  and 
iissjiredly  we  shall  not  be  disappointed; 
but  materials  ^o  eopious  as  now  flow  in 
on  U3  require  a  farther  arrangement. 
We  will  commence  with  those  relating- 
more  immeilialelj  to  the  person — of 
these  there  \s  a  numerous  class  devoted 
to  what  has  been  called  ante-natal  his- 
tory. Dreams  and  prophecies  consti- 
tute the  majority,  but  these  may  be 
omitted  m  having-  by  this  time  lost  their 
racine^s  for  the  reader,  and  as  more 
properly  bf'lon«iins:  to  the  preceding 
division  of  the  subject.  The  first  ob- 
jeetion  will  not,  we  think,  apply  to  the 
following*  St.  Fursey,  while  yet  un- 
born, hearing  his  grandfather  condemn 
hia  mother  to  death  for  the  supposed 
fault  to  which  he  owed  his  existence, 
astonisht^d  his  cruel  relative — as  Indeed 
well  be  uiiifht — by  declaring  from  his 
place  that  his  daughter  was  an  honest 
woman,  adding  (for  the  very  words  are 
preserved)  with  a  gravity  which  must 
be  admitted  to  be  worthy  of  mattirer 
years,  **  Indignum  est  certe  ciynsvis 
conditionis  homini,  filiam  suam  tradere 
igni,  nisi  probabdi  causa  exigente, 
et  rationabin."  Colgan,  however,  in 
Ills  annotation  states  that  such  an  e^enl, 
although  "rarius  quidam,"  is  neverthe- 
less a  thing  not  altogether  unheard  of, 
and  instances  St,  Barr,  the  founder  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Cork  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  what  Barr  said  has  not 
been  handed  down  with  verbal  accu- 
racy. A  story  not  qoitc  so  wonderful, 
but  of  the  same  sort,  is  told  by  Sa- 
bellius  (I  5,  c.  1.)  of  St.  Briclus  of 
Turin,  who  having  been  accused  of 
standing  in  an  unbecoming  degree  of 
relationship  to  an  expected  visitant, 
was  triumphantly  exculpated  by  the 
infant  pronouncing  his  acquittal  with 
its  first  breath  of  atmospheric  air. 
Persons  curious  in  such  matters  may 
consult  (if  they  can  find  them)  Cieliui 
L  il9,  c.  14,  and  R  land  us,  1.  1,  c.  i* 
mentioned  as  antborities  by  Colgan. 
Another  distinguished  infant  was  Su 
Cathaldus,  who  would  seem  to  have 
been  declined  rather  for  secular  than 
sjiiritoal  ctnploynicut  in  Ireland^  for 
his  brad  w»i9  so  hard  that  when  be 
pitched  on  it  at  a  very  eariy  age,  so 
early  indeed  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  assign  any  prior  event  in  his 
life,  the  stone  on  which  he  fell  yielded 
to  the  impression  like  wax,  and  the 
embryo  Dinmont  started  unhurt  to  his 
I'eet,  and  dew  to  the  assistance  of  hii 
fainting  mother.  This  stone,  like  lliosc 
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which  aecompanied  the  birtba  of  Saint 
Columba  and  St,  Gerald,  possessed 
gTCut  curutivc  virtues,  especially  in 
obstetric  cases  ;  and  holy  water  min- 
gled in  the  cavity  of  it,  has  always  been 
found  peculiarly  efficacious.  (Acta  S»S. 
Hib.  vuL  1,  p,  544.) 

The  youth  of  characters  whoso  in* 
Imncr  was  so  remarkable  was  of  coun&e 
far  itom  being  in  any  instance  tame 
or  commonplace.  An  Irish  Saint 
who  had  led  an  ordinary  life  would 
have  had  little  chance  of  attention 
amon^tbe  crowd  of  thaumaturgisU  of 
every  ag:e  and  deg-rce  of  pretension 
orouud  hioi.  The  fticulty  of  wonder 
soon  becomes  palled  by  abuse,  and  the 
stimtdus}  of  prurient  associations  is  gene- 
rally called  in  when  mere  marvel lous- 
1  had  failed  to  excite   active    ad  mi* 


ration ;  thus  tlie  dolt  of  eupentition, 
whose  deadened  powers  of  wonder  had 
lain  dormiint  under  the  dull  repetition 
of  holy  footjirints  inipresscd  on  com- 
mon stones  J  would  be  stirred  perhaps 
to  a  species  of  sluggish  devotion  by  the 
peculiarity  of  circumstances  attending 
on  the  imprcB&ion  of  St*  Calhald's  head 
in  the  block  of  marble,  and  if  this  stitl 
failed  to  rouse  Inm,  he  would  surely 
acknowledge  the  tildlatinn  of  such  a 
legend  as  the  following  which  we  may 
suppose  administered  by  the  spiritual 
empiric  in  the  same  way  as  the  village 
doctor,  after  all  other  stimulants  have 
failed  to  awake  a  comatose  patient, 
applies  a  red-hot  poker  to  the  back  of 
his  neck,  or  a  heated  brick  to  the  soles 
of  his  feet« 
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iiUcenisB  no  VIE  specula 
lUustrutur  Hibcrnia  i 
Coruscat  Meldis  iusnla 
Tantae  lucis  pne^entia. 

Ilia  misit  Fiacriuni, 
Hsac  missum  habet  nkdium, 
Habent  commune  gaudium 
Heec  patrem  ilU  Elium  ; 

Ad  vitam  solitaritim 
Suspirans,  exit  palriam  ; 
Farooem  Meld  is  reperit 
Cui  suum  votum  a  pent  : 

Hunc  loco  Politano 
Locat  in  sole  proprio  ; 
Fit  loanni  si  mi  lis, 
Cultor  deserti  sterilis  : 

Dum  locum  signal  baculo^ 
Novo  tiemus  miraculo 
Tanquani  ciBsum  dejicitur, 
Hurao,  non  fossa,  cingitur. 

Sic  sancti  \\n  nieritnm 
Loci  dildtat  ambitum  ; 
Res  iunotcscit  fieminte, 
Recusal  ut  de  cHiuine  ; 

Damnat  opus  nialefiei, 
Dilfamiit  uriem  oiagici  ; 
Pr»esijntundns  Uic  pnesidi 
Lassus  insedit  lapidi  \ 

Lapis  cedit  nee  cseditur, 
Pclra?  sedes  insculpitur  j 
O  femiiiGe  nequitia 
Petne  major  dtiritia. 

Orat  ne  loci  intret  limina 
Immonis  nil  a  fseioina ; 


Hibernia  to  her  constellation 

Of  saints  has  got  a  bright  accession, 

Whose  shining  light  adorns  our  story 

And  cloth ca  the  banks  of  Marne  with  glory. 

For  'twas  Hibernia  hither  sent  us 
The  good  Fiacre  to  content  us  ; 
Whence  she  and  we  rejoice  together, 
She  in  a  son,  we  in  a  father. 

To  lead  a  hermit's  life  intending 
He  irom  his  home  in  sorrow  wending 
To  our  good  bishop  did  apply  him, 
Who,  studying  how  to  gratify  him. 

Far  in  a  forest  unfrequented, 
A  horniitage  to  him  presented  : 
A  place  lor  penitence  the  a|)tes(, 
Indeed,  a  desert  for  John  Btiini«t* 

Here  while  with's  staff  he  traced  his  m earing 
The  woods  (some  angel's  hatchet  clearing) 
Fell  down,  as  if  before  the  woodman. 
And  left  a  garden  for  the  goodman. 

While  thus  on  heavenly  aid  depending 
Fine  re  was  his  boupds  extending, 
A  wicked  wife  who  heard  the  rumor 
And  thought  it  all  the  work  of  gkinGiir ; 

Loud  raised  the  hideous  cry  of  witch  up 
And  down  upon  him  brought  the  bishop  : 
Meanwhile  the  saint,  such  toil  oppress 'd  him. 
Sat  down  upon  a  stone  to  rest  inm. 

His  sacred  seat  the  stone  indented 

And  left  its  holy  mark  imprinted, 

Whereby  that  hussy  'twas  evinced  on 

That  woman's  hearths  more  hard  than  whinstone. 

Wherefore  he  prayed  to  God  to  hear  him 
And  plague  all  women  that  came  near  him, 
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HiBc  e«t  causa  cor  forointe  ; 
Arcentur  ejus  Umtne  : 

Hie  roiscri*  refH^ttm 
Infrrmis  rerrig-enam 
Per«frrini»  honplhonip 
Spes  lapftiis  me«tU  gauiliuiiK 

Vitara  trctat  jcjumo 
Sorniio  brevi,  cirieio, 
Be  dum  occultat  Idteliria 
Muiidu  fit  mag'is  Celebris  : 

Viiluttim  fiilf^et  titulis 

Polypo,  fic*»,  calciilis, 
FeUribu^  marbi^  singotm  ; 

Fiilejitcm  in  Fidcrio 

Nullu  laideL  curru|iLio 

pi  a.  ciijus  dcvotlo 

Purgat  ab  oinni  vitio.  Auieti* 
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Whkh  is  the  reason  tlmt  to  enter 
Hm  btessed  giites  no  she  may  ventttre. 

Byt  here  the  weakly  and  the  weary^ 
(*f  the  other  sex  may  »ai'ely  tarry  ; 
Here's  entertainment  for  the  ttrafig^er 
Atid  rest  far  all  In  grief  or  danger, 

Itti  days  he  ahortened  rmich  by  fa^lifig^, 
Ry  hair  cloth  shirts,  aiid  vigils  wusti  ng  ; 
But  9)li  tbe  more  he  etrove  to  hide  him 
The  im>rc  all  just  men  glorified  him* 

The  cures  he  wroug-ht  must  live  for  ever. 
Ho  cured  aU  itilineiit^t  eke  «he  fever. 
The  weu,  the  wart*  the  ^oui,  the  grayel — 
Made  blind  men  see,  and  cripples  travcf* 

So  w'Ikjso  trusts  In  good  Fiacre 

Need  iievtfr  fear  the  undertaker  ; 

For  all  his  friends,  by  hi?  devotion, 

Are  made  secnre  of  tlteir  prorootimi.     Amen. 


A  book  might  bo  written  on  the  sub- 
.  ject   of  Impressions   on  stones*     The 
phenomena  urc   too   nnmeroiis    to  be 
,  all  the  effects  of  chance  or  trickery.    If 
it  be  the  fact,  as  some   well-informed 
persons  have  supposed^  that  the  stones 
on  which  footprints  of  men  and  other 
animals  have  been  found,  were,  at  the 
lime  ot*  their  receiving  the  impression, 
in  an  unconsolidated  state,  the  theory 
'  of  the   fiolidifieation    of   sncti    masses 
might  acquire  a  species  of  chronologi- 
I  cid  accuracy  that  seems  to  hiive  been 
denied  lo  almost  every  other  branch  of 
geology.*     The  traditions  of  supersti- 
tion might  thus  be  rendered  subservient 
'  to  ihc  advancement  of  science.   For  ex- 
(■rnple,  we  are  told  that  St  Golman  of 
Kiimacduagh,  being  in    the  desert   of 
Bin'ien+  vvitbmit    food.    King    Aedus 
[  the  '2nd»  as  he  sat  down  to  dinner  in  his 
;  palace  of  Durluss,took  compassion  on 
fljs  destitute  condition,  and  exclaimed, 
I  **  Would   that  these  dishes  before  ine 
were  rather  before  Colman,  the  man  of 
God,   in   the  wilderness,   who  by   his 
uiatjifold    mortlHeailons,  and  his    pro* 
bmged  farts  hath  much  better  deserved 
bis  dinner  tins  day."     Whereupon  all 
I  he  plates  and  dishes  took  flight  rrom 
the  royal  U\hU\  and  went  off  through 
the    air  in  the  direction    of    Burren. 


Tlie  king  and  bit  enutt^  impelled  by  a 
natural  curiosity,  take  bon»e  ami  fol- 
low. Then  intght  be  seen  mich  » 
chase  as  neither  hunting  nor  hawking 
has  furniiihed  to  the  annals  of  field 
sports.  The  dishe?*  ebwhin^,  the  knite* 
and  spijons  rjttling:,  the  stews  and 
roast'meats  steaming  overhead — ^ihc 
king  and  his  courtiers,  with  all  ibeir 
gillies  and  huriseboys  spurring  an<l 
crossing  themselves,  and  watering  nt 
the  mouth  as  they  come  galloping  over 
the  borders  of  **  the  wliite-stoned  slippery 
Bnrren"  below — the  Sitn  of  Duach  him- 
self, surrounded  by  his  balfdauiished 
disciples,  on  a  hillock  of  barcllnieMone, 
in  the  distance,  liailing  tbc  prodigy 
with  outstretched  bauds — all  lortns  a 
picture  such  as  none  but  a  llabclais 
could  have  coueeived,  and  none  but  ft 
Hogarth  have  painted. 

But  the  ardor  of  the  chase  receives 
a  sudden  check — the  viands  have  now 
spread  themselves  before  Colman  and 
Ids  hungry  brethren,  and  lest  their 
haorjuet  slionld  be  interrupted  bv  un- 
invited guej^ts,  Ring  Aitlus  anit  his 
courtiers  are  pulled  up  in  miil-career 
by  the  interposition  of  a  miraculous 
agf'ncy — ^  htcrcnt  ecpiitcH,  hii;rent  pe- 
dites,  eanes  et  equi  ftistuntur" — horse 
and  foot,  dogi  and  dog-boys  take  root 


( 


•  Public  attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to  some  app^amnees  of  this  kind  oua  rock 
on  the  S,  W.  coint  of  Scotland,  on  which  the  footpriots  are  so  numerous  and  of  «urK 
variiMiN  i\%ef>m  »o  iimderit  nlmost  impossihki  that  they  could  have  origtuated  other- 
wise I  lain  by  actuiil  inipri>»»ion  fif  the  teet  of  a  iiumbisr  of  persons, 

f  Far  some  dL'srription  of  this  remarkable  region  in  the  county  of  Clare,  see  Atlm^ 
tious  of  Irabud,  No.  I,  in  No.  4^  of  this  Magtizina  for  July,  1836. 
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in  the  rock  so  deeply  and  firmljTT  that 
to  this  day  the  foot- prints  of  meD  and 
hounds,  and  the  hooMrack^  cit* steeds 
f^main  vistbli*  to  allj  insomuch  thiit  the 
place  has  ever  iincc  been  called  Bvihar 
leamia  na  miaa — that  is,  the  mad  of  the 
hunters  of  dishe«  ;  which  imme  it  re- 
tains cvea  to  tUe  present  day, ^ Acta 
S,  S.  im.  V.  l,;j.  246.) 

Now,  how  tri^iii^  aocver  thb  stf*rj 
m^y  api'jeiir,  it  must  be  adoiitteil  that 
ft  rao«i  probably  took  its  rise  from 
natural  apjicaniiices  ;  and  whether  the 
pcoulinr  iimrks  on  tlic  rocks  of  Jiofhar 
iiTitnla  tm  mini  have  arisen  frL»m  a  freak 
of  nature,  or  from  an  artifice  of  mnn, 
or  from  ttic  actiml  impression  of  foot- 
prints on  the  rock,  when  in  an  iineon- 
tolidated  8tale»  liiey  arc  undoubtedly 
worthy  the  inquiry  and  attention  of  the 
next  icicntiKc  Iravellcr  in  that  district. 

Proceeding  with  these  lives,  it  i* 
almost  irapossibie  to  procure  any  ar- 
rangement capable  of  bein^  adapted  to 
the  muttiform  and  tuultitudinons  mi- 
raclea  with  which  the  active  imagina- 
tion of  their  writers  has  stuffed  them. 
A  few  other  ii]iecimen3  may  ctmclude 
the  personal  class.  The  liiig;ers  of 
Patrick  served  occasionally  for  candle? 
(Evin.  c.  73).  His  teeth  were  so  brig^ht. 
that  when  one  of  them  fell  into  the 
Callan  river,  it  was  discovered  by  the 
luminous  rays  it  eniitted.  The  place 
from  tliat  event  took  its  name  of  Clon- 
fcftcle — an  appellation  wbieh  it  retains 
to  the  present  day  ( Jocelyn,  c.  78.)  The 
feet  of  St.  Bridpf^et  had  a  clarifyiui;'  qoali- 
ty,  which  purified  the  kennels  in  which 
she  trod.  The  head  of  St.  Ctdomlrd 
tras  commonly  surmoimted  by  a  lunii- 
nous  halo  or  ^lory,  and  he  had  such  a 
voice  that  hi*  prcachinjjj  coiihl  be  heard 
d«^ht  miles  off  (A damn,  e.  :}H,  10.)  &c. 

Amonjj  the  fluints*  personidi  may  be 
reckoned  their  clothes,  which  h^ve 
furni<hed  nniterials  for  several  legrends. 
Thii^  St.  Dridt,^ct  having  got  wet  while 
tending  h»T  sheei»»  hanp  up  her  drip- 
ping pirmcnts  to  dry  on  a  ray  of  tne 
sun!  which  she  mii*take8  for  a  cord 
stretched  across  her  apartment.  The 
shaft  of  lixrhi  supports  its  burthen  like 
any  other  drying  line,  and  rcmnins  so 
occupietl  till  after  midnight.  (Cogi' 
ttntut^  ami  Viiait,  in  Triad,)  This»  how- 
ever, Wiis  a  feat  l>y  no  means  nncmn- 
jnon  among*  both  Irish  and  continental 
saints,  and  is  appropriately  accounted 
for  by  the  writer  of  the' life  of  St. 
Deicola,  who  obscrvi-s,  in  annotating' 
on  a  similar  pa»*u^^f>  tliat  such  an 
event  was  by  no  means  improbable, 
inasmuch  a*  a  my  of  light  is  nothing 


roore»  **jy?ita  deBtiitionem  phlloso- 
phorum/*  than  a  iMckeningf  as  it  were, 
of  the  atmosphere.  St.  Goar,  St.  Flo* 
rentiu9,and  St.  Amabilis  are  recorded  to 
have  used  lumitious  clothes-horses  o4' 
the  ffanie  descrifnion. — (See  Slh  Juiy^ 
7  Ik  Nov.f  and  UHk  Oct,  in  the  gmwml 
Ada.) 

The  cowl  of  Colmraba  deserves  men- 
tion. It  was  possessed  of  expansive 
powers  so  great,  that  when  nece««ary  it 
could  be  made  to  cover  an  acie  of 
ground  ]  as  on  one  occasion  in  the  isle 
of  ArraOf  it  is  said  by  a  royal  Irish 
writer  to  have  done.'  The"  plot  of 
p:round  so  covered  has  been  ealled  ever 
since  Gort  an  chachailt  in  com  me  mora* 
tion — {O'DonneiL  viL  Ci^lnmL  c.  106.) 
His  cloak,  however,  as  being  the  larger 
g'arment,  possessed  this  property  in  a 
much  higher  degree,  for  w  ith  it  we  are 
told  he  once  covered  the  whole  of 
Tory  island. — (c.  73.)  This,  however, 
with  many  other  stories  of  the  same 
kind,  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the  class 
of  fables  of  .suggestion,  for  they  are  all 
evidently  derived  from  the  old  Byrsic 
stratageni  of  the  bull  hide. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  upon 
the  virtues  of  holy  staffs,  sandals,  gloves, 
and  other  articles  of  saintly  attire.  One 
anecdote,  liowever,  is  worthy  of  inser- 
tion, Columba  having  deposited  his 
garden  gloves  on  a  stone  at  the  door 
of  the  monastery  of  Louvain,  while  at 
refection,  the  raven  which  had  escaped 
froiu  Noiih*s  ark  pounces  upon  the 
right  hand  glove, and  bears  it  off.  This 
veiiernble  bird,  however,  restores  the 
spoil,  on  being  threatened  by  the  saint 
il  he  did  rmt  make  restitution,  with  a 
failure  of  his  next  hatching, — {Adamnftn 
viL  Cuhmib.  r.  IJJ,) 

To  proceed  frotn  the  immediate  per- 
sonals of  the  saints  to  the  U'gends  con- 
nected ^^ith  their  worldly  affairs.  The 
dairy  nuturally  occupies  the  firat  place 
in  the  attcrttion  ot  a  pustoral  people  ; 
anil  here  we  Hnd  miracubus  agencies 
at  work  from  the  milk-pail  to  the 
ehurn-dash.  And  yet  there  seems  to 
have  been  litth*  rif*ed  for  any  utensils 
of  the  sort,  w  fien  all  the  products  of  the 
dairy  could  be  procured  by  the  owners, 
ej:  qutfvis  %>io.  Tlun  Patrick  makes 
milk  out  of  stones,  and  butter  and 
cheese  out  of  snow  balls  (Trias, 
pp,  27,  99,  109.)  Bridget  boasts  a 
milch  cow  in  every  fountain,  and  an 
unfailing  supply  of  butter  in  the  $; talks 
of  nettles,  (  Trim,  pp.  o*2H,  .04 1 ,)  And 
Si.  Mochens  possesses  the  rare  secret  of 
making  one  pound  of  butter  last  for 
four  years   in    constant    consumption, 
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and  without  dimm[i\^on.(^Acia^  \.p.  730.) 
Elated  with  their  power  of  pro-curiny 
the  pro«]iice  of  the  dairy  from  so  many 
tourees,  thuy  seem   to  scorn  the  com- 
monplace  methods  of  the    milk- ma  Id. 
Bulls,   wuivc.',  stilus,    ami    btwephalae 
Ere    the  favoured  coDtrihutor:!   to   the 
holy  pail ;   and   when   the.*sc  nin   dry» 
rather  than  hiive   recourse  to  secular 
I  methods,    they   milk    the    clouds    of 
I  hemven^'-^Sce  Li/y  of  Vohtmhoi  Trmt^ 
\  S54  ;  Life  ofFechiUy  Ada  iv  i.  p,  136  ; 
and   Lives    of  jl^gidius^   AUhteus,  and 
Alacharhiij  in  the  BoHnndUit.) 

After  milk,  the  most  important  ar^ 

tide  is  meal  ;  hut  this  does  not  appear 

to  have  huen  ohtained  with  any  thing 

>  like  the  same  facihty.     The  only  in- 

I  tcrposiiion  of  miracmlous  agency  is  in 

I  the   grinding.     Thus   the  ndll   of  St, 

Fechin  of  Fore,  thti  mill-dam  of  which 

was    formed    hy  the  suint  horing  the 

1  monntuin  with    hia  stalf,  would  ^nmi 

no  stolen  g;rain.     Sr.  Ftntan^s  mill  at 

J  Kilmaigc  (?J  possessed  the  same  dis- 

I  criminating  property,  and  in  addition, 

f  would  grind,  if  necessary  without  either 

wiod  or  water.     The   mill  of  St.  Lu- 

chern,   in    addition  to  a  like  quality, 

would  grind  no  grain  on  Sundays.     St. 

i  penanus  had  an  angel  to  turn  his  mill 

[  ID    Eiiniscattery.         The  mill  of    St. 

'  Bcrachus  at  Mullin-ebnd,  ground  t%vo 

i  forts  of  grain   at   once,  yel   kept  the 

1  produce  separate^  ^-c.  &q.  — (St^e  Col- 

jgan,  V,   i.  pp.    J  32,  12,  5;32,  tM5;  and 

Girald  Cambr.  iopog.) 

The  affairs    of  the  cellar   are   hut 
cursorily  al hided  to*      The   most   re- 
markable legend  on  this  suhject  is  that 
1  |old  by  Jonas  of  tlie  keg  of  beer  which 
|he  cellarer  of    Columhanus  left    un- 
j  upilt^d,  in  his  haste  to  obey  some  ordera 
I  of  ihe  saint.     The  vessel  not  only  mira- 
[eulously  retained  the  running  lif.|uor, 
)  tut,   keeping  full,   was   found   on   the 
iccllarer^e    return   to  ho   increased   to 
I  double  its  former  capacity — prwc/arttm 
f'oifedicniiiV  miractdum, — {Jnmu,c,  15.) 
A    book     of    miraculous   Georgtcs 
might  he  written  on  their  agricultural 
pursuit*!.      Columha  sows   after   mtd- 
summcr,  and  reiips  in  August    Coluin* 
banu3*s      ridge      remains      unharmed, 
while  all  the  other  corn  In  the  field  i^ 
lodged  by  a  thunder-shower;  the  sickle 
of  Hrigid  obtains  a  similar  favor.    Co- 
lumbanus  Ims  a  wonderfnl  pea,  which 
needs  not  lo  be  srjwn,  I  tut  annually  re- 
proiluccs    itself   from  the    hurd  rock. 
The  same  saint  lilU  \m  barn  wiUi  corn 
by  til*'  mere  force  of  prayer,  &c,  ^c. 
(AVr  Ciifgnn  nttd  Alemn^ham), 

Tiie  iruvclling    cipii|nigc   of   thc^c 


powerful  individuals  was,  at  might  be 
expected,  ecjually  extraordinary-  Si. 
Maidoc's  chariot  would  run  where  the 
moat  active  footman  could  not  walL 
St.  Aed's  ran  equally  well  with  witoli* 
or  broken  wheels  (Cofgan  v.  L  p,  209, 
34J9.)  St.  Colmuba*B,  iu  like  manner, 
with  or  without  linchpins ;  as  also 
the  chariot  of  one  Coidaid,  blessed  by 
St,  Brigid  ;  and  Patrick  had  four 
chariots  sent  him  out  of  heaven,  which 
may  be  sujvpoaed  to  have  possessed  still 
more  eitcellent  quiilities  {Triad,  pp, 
692,  532,  101.)  But  the  journeys  of 
the  saints  by  water  were  much  more 
extraordinary.  A  leaf  serves  St.  Hyji 
to  navigate  on  as  far  as  the  coast  of 
Cornwall  (Afessingham,  Lhts  ofihelS'I 
Irixh  martyrt,)  St*  Fee  bin  cre^sses 
Loch  Contra  itt  Gal  way  on  a  stone 
{Colgan,  i\  i.  p,  105.)  The  stone  on 
which  St.  Miudoc  was  born  serves 
aftcrw  ardn  for  a  I'crry-l^oat  {do,  p,  225.) 
And  Brigid  sends  a  house  lo  St,  Se- 
n  uuH  down  the  Shannon  in  an  ozier 
basket,  and  receives  a  present  of  cbeciC 
and  salt  by  the  same  conveyance  in 
return.  {Triad,  p.  5*3(1) 

Such  were  their  lives  ;  and  death  was 
but  the  beginning  of  a  new  exercise  of 
supernatural  power  in  their  relicts. 
Tlie  revt^nuea  uf  many  monasteries 
arose  in  great  part  from  offenngs  made 
at  shrines  in  which  these  were  kept. 
To  get  possession  of  the  body  of  a  saint 
after  death,  was  on  this  acccmnt  (itide* 
pendenlly  of  the  natural  wish  for  such 
ruemoriiifs)  an  object  of  much  greater 
importance  to  a  fraternity,  than  to  have 
the  charge  of  his  xuaintenance.,  and  thtJ 
experience  of  his  discipline  white  alive. 
The  legends  illustrative  of  this  obscr 
vation  arc  among  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  tlie  Acta.  The  following 
account  of  the  death  of  Abbaii,  which  is 
taken  nearly  literally  from  his  life  in 
Colgan,  would  furnish  the  grounds  of 
Q  striking  romance. 

The  provost  of  Monafitereven,  to 
which  St.  Abban  had  retired  in  hia  old 
days,  was  a  Meath  man,  who  bad  a 
strong  affection  for  his  native  town  of 
Killabb^in,  founded  by  thij  saint  in  tlie 
same  county,  Abban  being  forewarned 
of  the  dd\  and  hour  of  bis  own  death, 
hdd  conlided  the  jiredictioa  to  this 
friend  alone,  conceding  news  50  disa- 
greeable (as  he  thought)  from  the  rest 
of  the  brethren.  Now,  when  the  pro- 
vost began  to  consider  what  an  advan- 
tage it  would  be  to  his  native  town  to 
havt*  the  relics  of  so  holy  a  man,  he 
conceived  in  his  own  mind  a  project 
for  making  away  with  the  bodyas^oon 
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as  the  breath  should  be  out  of  it.  To 
ihia  did  he  dispute  bed  messengers  to 
his  people,  desiriiii?  them  to  raise  the 
njcn  of  North  Leinster,  and  come  to 
meet  him  on  ti  curtain  day  by  the  road 
which  his  messengers  would  point  out. 
The  Meath  men  joyfully  perform  his 
commands  ;   and  tile  provost,  oo  the 


**  would  you  roll  ii^i  of  the  clay  that 
parted  with  its  last  breath  rmder  our 
very  roof  ?"  '*  He  was  born,  and  ho 
lived  among  us/'  re|jly  the  others  j 
"  we  will  die  sooner  than  yc  shall  tn\icb 
a  limb  or  our  towosmnn/*  U  is  clearly 
no  place  for  men  of  peace  :  tlie  inoiikfl 
draw  to  one  eide^  and  reluctantly  give 


appointed  night,  sets  about  his  prepa-    the    word    to  charge — when,  lo 

rations  by  yoking  two  oxen  "  which     "■ -^ *'*'  '*" '  "^  i  ....*i. 

were  very  monks  for  docility  and 
lameness,"  to  a  waggon  whicli  he  had 
in  readiness  in  the  court-yard.  Then 
ordering  all  the  bretlircn  to  retire  to 
rest,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  his 
own  immediate  friends,  to  whom  he 
divulged  his  purpose,  they  watched  by 
the  saint  till  the  angels  came  accor- 
ding to  prediction,  and  bore  his  spirit 
away  from  earth.  Incontinently  dicy 
place  the  body  on  the  viaggon^  and  the 
buliocks,  conscious  of  thmr  burthen, 
set  forth,  an  army  of  exulting  angels 
attending  their  footsteps,  aud  light 
from  iieaven  guiding   them    in    their 


the 
waggoti,  with  its  prccinus  burthen,  is 
miraculously  divided,  so  that  no  man 
can  distinguish  the  one  appearance 
from  tlie  otiicr.  One  yoke  of  bull  neks 
take  their  way  towards  KSllabban,  fol- 
low*ed  by  the  satisfied  Mcathraen  j  the 
other  return  towards  Monastercvan, 
accomjiLinied  by  tiie  exultina  army  of 
Kildare,  Thus  each  party  leaves'  ihe 
field  contented  and  inU'gr'u  eutihits* 
But  alas  fur  the  fallacy  of  human 
hopes  \  no  sooner  did  the  ]>  ban  torn 
bullocks,  which  had  lured  away  the 
rescuers  from  the  pursuit  of  the  true 
relicts,  reach  a  ford  in  a  certain  river 
on   their   return,    than   ihey  vanished 


pious  journey  till  morning.    But  before     from  before  their  eyes,  together  with 

it  was  yet  day  the  brethren   were  up     *'      '' *'  "  t- -  j-      i^  k  .v    . 

in  Monasterevan,  and  searching  in  vain 
through  dormitory  and  hall  tbr  the 
precious  invalid.     But,  dead  or  alive, 


the  blessed  body  was  gone,  the  nrovo&L's 
beti  had  not  been  slept  in,  and  nil  the 
other  Killaliban  men  of  the  monastery 
were  missing.  The  truth  burst  on 
them  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  They 
Hew  to  their  brlJ-ropes,  and  jangled 
fortii  such  a  peal  of  alarm  as  shoitly 
raised  the  country,  and  brought  the 
men  of  Kildare  by  bundreifs  to  their 
gates.  Here  they  found  the  good  bro- 
therhood weeping,  lamenting,  rending 
llteir  garments,  and  deploring  in  piteous 
accents  the  loss  of  so  much  divine 
favour  and  secular  fjood  as  they  had 
confidently  reckoned  on  from  the  pos- 
session of  the  stolen  saint.  The  indig* 
nation  of  the  hearers  knew  no  bounds  : 
they  vowed  to  get  buck  their  holy  man, 
or  die  in  the  pious  quarrel  i  and  ere 


the  semblance  of  a  body  Mhich  they 
seemed  to  carry,  and  li:tt  the  brother- 
hood of  Monasterevan  to  return  to  the 
disJionored  banks  of  the  Barrow  empty 
and  disappointed  alike  of  profit  and 
revenge.  To  determine  on  what  prin- 
riple  ihe  preference  was  given  in  this 
instance  to  the  thieves,  would  be  a  good 
exercise  for  the  ingenuity  of  a  casuist , 
but  to  return  to  the  bullocks.  The  ford 
in  which  they  vanished  retained  tlie 
name  of  Ath  (lain  chief t,  or  the  ford  of 
the  hiding  steers,  down  to  the  time  of 
the  writer,  who  lived,  however^  very 
shortly  after  (17/.  Ahbani,  c,  40,  41,  42, 
apud  Ciifgan.)  No  donbt  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  ingenuity  of  the  monks  of 
Killabban  (although  the  place  Itself  is 
now  unknown,  except  perhaps  to  Mr. 
O'Donovan,  who  is  a  greater  Irish  to- 
pographer than  Colgan  himaelf,)  for 
many  of  the  wondrous  tales  w  hicli  after- 
wards mu^t  have  rendered  these  relict» 


the  «UQ  was  well  up.  a  goodly  clump  of    a  cheap  purchase  even  at  the  risk  of 


spears,  well  flanked  by  croziers  aiid 
crucifixes,  was  scouring  the  borders  of 
Kildare,  hot  upon  the  track  of  the 
fugitives.  The  pious  thieves  are 
overtaken  on  the  borders  r^f  Meath. 
Negoci^tion  is  useless,  *•  He  died 
among    us,"*   cries    the    one   party  : 


bloodshed  J  and  doubtless  many  an 
ounce  of  gold  has  been  hung  up  at 
the  shrine  in  Meath,  which,  but  for  the 
pi«in^  fraud  of  the  provost  of  Monas- 
terevan, would  have  adorned  the  altars 
of  the  latter  town.* 

Instances  of  similar  contentions  for 


*  In  speaking  of  ounces  of  gald  being  huni)  up  as  offf^rings,  we  refer  to  the  rin^ 
mtmci/  which  was  at  thnt  time  generally  in  use  in  Ireland.  The  late  investigation  of 
Uufi  subject  by  Sir  William  Detliam  has  been  attended  by  one  of  the  most  extraordi* 
imry  cj  post  facio  confirmntiont  of  indactive  sagacity  on  record. 

On  the  2drtl  Mny  and  ST-th  June  lasti  Sir  William  Betham  rend  before  the  Roval 
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the  bodies  of  dep«irtcd  saints,  arc  of 
rre<)uent  occurrence  tti  Irish  ecclesiiki- 
tical  history.  The  people  of  Down 
and  Armug^h  foiijLHit  for  possession  of 
the  relicts  of  Patrick,  until  ihe  9ea 
TOte  and  gepamted  tijem  at  Drumbo, 
near  tlie  present  town  of  Belfast.  The 
battle  was  nevertheless  renewed,  yntil 
at  length  the  miracle  of  a  du plicate 
wagigfon  put  an  end  to  the  fra)%  nn  in 
the  Ctt«c  of  AUbiiii.  The  phantom  bul- 
locks, after  leading"  the  Arm^igh  men  a^ 
far  aa  the  borders  of  their  own  conn- 
tryt  disappeared  in  the  river  Cab- 
eanim,  (probably  the  Ncwry  water,) 
while  the  veritable  body  was  borne 
by  the  true  beasts  to  Down  pat  rick, 
(Jocclyn*  vit.  Pat.  c,  195.)  In  like 
manner  Clodowic,  khig  of  France,  and 
a  neig^hbouring^  potentate,  were  pre- 
P  vented  from  ipilliu^  one  another  a 
.  blood,  for  the  pusaession  of  the  borly 
^af  Fursey  j  but,  in  this  case  the  dis- 
m  left  to  the  arbitration  of  the 


bullockf^  whieli  found  in  hrom  of 
Ffauka.  (Vit.  Furs.  c.  II.)  He  who 
would  sac  nmro  on  this  fiub^ecl,  l^t 
bini  look  to  the  life  of  Sl  Anlhoiiy  of 
Fudna,  in  the  Oollandi^ti. 

Ireland*9  claim  to  her  title  ot  tiiff 
Isle  of  Saints  seems  now  etfVcttmUy 
established.  The  ecclesiastical  record 
of  no  other  country  of  ChnsleDilom, 
can  furnish  such  a  farrago  of  the  stuff 
that  superstition  Is  made  of.  The 
forty-eight  folios  of  the  g^eneral  Atia 
of  the  stiints  of  all  uatiouN  cont^iin  no- 
thing to  surpass,  and  few  things  tocom^ 
pare  with,  the  Irish  specimens.  Still  it 
must  not  be  Forg^oUen  that,  such  as  they 
were,  the«e  leg^ends  were  for  ogea  the 
chief  vehicles  of  letters  ;  their  compo- 
sltion  enereised  the  titcniry  powers*  at 
well  as  the  invention  of  their  authon, 
and  the  eHbrts  to  muke  the  style  wof< 
thy  of  the  matter,  must  have  kept  up  a 
classic  emulation  among  men,  who 
otherwise  would  have  cared  little  fisf 


rlristi  Academy,  a  paper  in  which  ho  argued  that  all  tbo^  annulnr  nnd  semi-annular 
[articles  in  jfold  andhrass  which  hjive  b«en  dug:  up  in  such  vast  <]URDiitios  in  Irebind, 
[and  have  furniahed  «uch  a  fruitful  topic  of  dispute  to  our  nntiquaries — tome  contaad- 
llngthut  they  were  double?  patcrtt  for  lihaiioHSj  otliert  that  they  were  fibulae,  and  othen 
I  (hat  they  were  some  peculiar  ensigns  of  the  mysteries  of  druidiim— are  nothing  more 
t  soDinny  varietifs  of  the  primiiive  species  of  ring  money*  which  was  welUknown 
[|o  have  been  genertilly  in  tue  in  llrituin  in  the  time  of  Ciesar, 

I  In  support  of  this  hypothcsi!^.  there  is  g^iren  a  series  of  wood  cuts,  reprcsentiaf 
j^rsla  perfect  rinif,  noKt  a  riu§^  slightly  opened,  next  a  ring  somewhiit  more  opened, 
I'With  the  endtt  slightly  Oattened,  next  an  article  of  the  shnpe  oF  a  horse  slioe,  with  flat- 
liened  cui»psat  cither  point;  in  the  next  specimen  the  cu»ps  had  been  hollowed  into 
I  cups,  (to  reguliite  the  \rei|rhtas  was  supposed),  in  the  nest  the  horspshoe  bad  widenad 
[  |o  ii  si*micirrle,  atid  the  lupa  were  widir  and  deeper,  aud  so  ou  by  g^radunl  chintzes  to 
Lihe  well-known  double  patera  of  Vallancey,  which  tixbibits  two  bowb  of  gold  co»» 
1  by  II  short  curved  stem,  nnd  is  indeed  like  nny thing  in  the  world  but  monty. 
That  the  finit  thrue  specimem  were  ring  ranney  wns  admitted  ou  all  hands,  but 
Fwlth  the  bori^eshoe- shaped  article  there  npptJired  to  commence  a  different  set  of  ch»- 
liracteriatic*;  so  that, tilth oygb  it  wn»  in  all  prohidjility  oF  the  same  family  with  the 
[double  patera,  it  was  by  no  means  so  clear  lliat  it  bure  nny  degree  rjf  relationship  to 
I  the  viirioties  oF  the  ring.  It  thus  becomes  the  middle  term,  na  it  werts  of  the  argu- 
ment, nnd  on  the  proof  of  it^  havin^r  been  used  as  money  rested  the  whole  valuo 
of  Sir  Willifim's  induction  regarding  the  rest.  But  such  a  proof  seumed  impotsihle  to 
\  be  obtnined,  and  so  the  esiTiy  rested  for  the  present  on  conjecture. 

In  the  beginning  of  iLe  winter  an  outward  bound  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  coast 

of  Cork.     Among  the  gotwls  wu*hed  on  shore  wus  a  heavy  box,  \^  hich  was  found  to 

)  contain  an  immense  qunnliiy  of  nondescript  articles  in  an  alloy  of  iron  and  copper,  for 

which  fio  imagiuHble  use  could  be  as^ig-ned.     A  specimen  was  brought  to  Sir  vVilliam 

Bethom.      But  th:iL  it  was  somewhat  les^s  worn  than  the  horseshoe  shnped  article 

,  already  in  bis  possession,  it  w^otild  bare  been  impossible  to  have  fruid  which  was  which. 

Jmmedinte  enquiries  iiVere  made.     The  vessel  was  ascertained  to  have  been  chartered 

by  Sir  John  Tobin  from  Liverpool  for  some   poit  on  the  coast  of  Africa*     Sir  John 

Tohin  was  written  to»  and  hi»  reply  contained  a  piece  of  inteUigence  eorroborating  Sir 

William's  theory  in  the  most  conclusive  manner.     He  states  (so  far  as  wo  can  colle<*t) 

that  theee  articles  hnd  be^en  mnnufEtctured  to  his  order  by  a  hou»G  in  Birminghnmr 

and  were  intend«d  lor  the  African  market,  to  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  tendinfc^  lar^e 

quantities  for  kurter  with  the  natives  of  the  country  of  Benin,  who  haf>t  used  ihrte 

\  oriidkt  for  mcne^  /rum  timt  immemoriaL     The  concluiiioa  of  the  king  at  arm«  now 

'  teems  almost  irresistibiey  and  probably  no  theory  ever  was  borne  out  by  so  extri- 

ordinary  n  confirmation. — fSte  Tratis.  R,  L  Academy,  vof.  18, 


I 

I 


I 
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the  preteryation  of  the  andent  modela.  had  bee*  earefully  expunged  before 

To  the  legend  writers  of  the  middle  the  beginning  of  the  sevententh  cen- 

ages  we  owe  the  presertation  of  al-  tary.    On  the  whole,  much  as  these 

moat  all  our  classics  ;  some  of  them  productions  conduced  to  the  obstruc- 

haye  been  handed  down  by  men  who  tion  of  improvement  in  one  respect, 

loved  their  study,  and  stored  them  in  they  have  been  of  service  in  forward- 

their  libraries.     Some  of  them  have  ing  the  revival  of  knowledgre  in  ano- 

been  discovered  on  the  vellnm  which  ther,  and  when  we  reflect,  that  among 

had  been  employed  by  others  for  the  the  body  to  whom,  as  authors,  they 

vehicle  of  their  own  compositions.    In  are  to  be  attributed,  were  such  men  as 

Ireland,  whatever  history  we  possess,  Johannes  Erifi^ena,  the  founder  of  phi- 

we  have  chiefly  to   thank  them  for ;  losophy  in    Britain,  aud    Virgil,    the 

whatever  remnants  of  the  arts  are  found  anticipator  of  the  system   of  Coper- 

among  us,  in  architecture,  in  sculpture'  nicus,-{-  it  becomes  us  rather  to  lament 

in  design,  are  more  than  half  ecclesias*  the  temptations  of  the  times,  than  to 

tical.     However  anile  the  absurdities  censure  too  severely  the  compliance  of 

of  their  legends,  they  generally,  incul-  men,  who,  perhaps,  were  forced   too 

cate,  at  least,  an  innocent  moral.     The  oflen  to  go  with  the  tide.     But,  it  il 

only  remarkable  instance  to  the  con-  much  to  be  rejoiced  at,  that  the  tide 

trary,  is  in  the  life  of  Brigid,  by  Cogi-  now  sets  in  a  contrary  direction, 
tosus,*   but   the    offensive  paragraph 

*  Potentissima  enim  et  ineffabilis  fidei  fortitudiM,  aliquam  famiaam  post  votum 
integritatis  fragilitate  humana  in  juvenili  voluptatis  desiderio  lapsam,  et  habentem 
peregrinam  et  tumuscentem  valvam,  fideliter  benedixit,  et  evaneiicenta  conceptu, 
sine  parta,  sine  dolore,  earn  saaam  ad  psoitsntiam  restituit.  (Cogit.  in  vit.  Bri- 
gid. ex.) 

<*  But,"  says  Colgan,  as  quoted  by  Harris,  «it  doth  not  appear  that  \\iefcttu8  whs 
animated."    (  See  suso  Nicholson,  p.  89.) 

4>  He  was  the  apostle  and  first  bishop  of  Carinthia-  His  life,  written  by  a  scholar 
of  Everhard,  bishop  of  Salsburg,  is  publislied  by  Hen.  Canisias.  In  Usher's  Syl- 
loge,  p.  49,  will  be  found  the  evidences  of  his  having  being  censured  by  Pope  Za- 
chary,  for  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth. 


SYLViE.— NO.   IV. 

Pasaages  extracted  from  a  Metrical  Address  to  a  Friend,\  who  kindly  reproved  the 
author/or  ceasing  to  write  Poetry,  and  onbf  re-casting  the  trifles  of  his  childhood. 


Too  true,  too  true  I  I  cannot  weave 
Those  strains  that  won  the  smile  or  sigh 

Of  brighter  hours  ;  alas,  I  feel 
The  Fountaiaa  of  the  Heart  are  dry. 

No  chilling  fear  of  future  pain, 

No  dread  remorse  for  former  crime, 

Hath  seared  their  springs  of  song ;  'tis  all 
The  slow,  stem  work  of  Truth  and  Time  ! 

Not  love  of  Power,  not  love  of  Gain, 
Not  the  dull  despotism  of  Sense  ; 

But  nameless,  soulless,  servitude 
To  Habit's  blind  omnipotence  ! 


\  One  of  those  of  whom  De  Lamartine*s  beautiful  words  have  spoken- 
"         ■  dont  r&me  est  du  sang  de  mon  ftme, 
Qui  lisent  dans  mon  oeil,  et  m*entendent  penser  !*' 
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Lady  I  to  me  the  Muses'  lyre — 

JEoUan — spoke  as  Feeling  sighed ; 
Such  feelings  long  have  breathed  their  last, 

The  music  dying  as  they  died ! 

The  fields  and  flowers  have  lost  their  hues. 

They  shine  not  as  they  shone  before. 
The  woods,  the  waters — all  are  dumb— 

And  sing  not  as  they  sang  of  yore  I 

The  dirge  of  waves  no  longer  wakes 

An  answering  echo  in  my  breast ; 
No  more  inspires  a  joy  in  grief— 

Ah  I  scarcely  lulls  that  grief  to  rest. 

Imperial  pomp  of  evening  suns. 

Streams  arrowing  from  a  mountain's  brow. 
Fade  on  the  eye,  nor  reach  the  soul, 

— They  are  but  skies  and  waters  now  I 

Where  is  the  change  ?  The  same  round  world 

Rolls  on  as  in  those  elder  hours, 
Still  beam  the  starry  wastes  of  heaven, 

Slill  earth  unbosoms  all  her  flowers  : 

EiTcct  unchanged  of  changeless  will, 

Nature  still  lifls  her  awful  head. 
Her  mighty  pulse  beat  quick  with  life. 

She  lives — but  Poesie  is  dead  I 

Aye,  dead ! — the  lone,  lorn  spirit  feels 

Death  only  coidd  our  spousals  sever, 
The  lust  quick  hectic  on  the  cheek 

Fades — Hushes — fades — and  fades  for  ever ! 

No — still  the  dream-born  beauty  clings, 

The  decj),  soul-utter'd  loveliness — 
Past,  past !  no  spirit  thrills  the  frame. 

Cold — heavy — pale — mute — motionless! 

Yet  o'er  the  Corse  my  widowed  heart 

Hangs  idly  fond  in  feeble  prayer. 
The  twilight  stato  that  comes  between 

The  last  Hope  and  the  first  Despair  ! 

When  lost  to  Life's  young  Paradise, 

We  still  cling  near  the  gate,  and  mourn. 
While  Time — the  ruthless  Cherub— waves 

The  flaming  sword  that  bars  return  I 

«  *  *  « 

«  #  *  * 

Oh,  how  the  Serpent  Weariness 

Coils  in  the  once  prized  hours  of  ^j/fly  ; 
Whole  years  of  holidays  how  dull. 

Where  the  heart  keeps  no  holiday ! 

No  more  the  maze  of  aimless  thought. 

The  Poetry  that  speechless  flowed. 
Each  day  one  long  mute  hymn,  eacfh  day 

Weaving  its  own  unuttcred  ode  I 


No  more  the  wilderness  of  dreams. 
That  atmosphere  of  balm  and  ligcht 

Through  which  the  innocent  Spirit  Walk*d 
In  vestal  robes,  serenely  white ! 

Throw  by  the  lyre !  My  hand  is  chilled. 

My  heart  is  palsied  or  profane, 
The  music  I  could  pruffer  now, 

But  mocks  an  elder,  holier  strain  I 

Throw  by  the  lyre!     Tve  lost  the  gift. 
While  quaffing  of  the  world^s  dark  bowl. 

Whose  lutos  beverage*  bids  forget 
The  native  country  of  the  soul  I 

And  must  I  struggle  now  to.  make 

The  heart's  horizon  less  and  less  ? 
— -Tu  learn  (unskilful  pupil  yet) 

The  alavery  of  earth's  happiness  I 

The  millhorse  round  of  Volirar  bliss 
Must  1  too  ran  ?     Must  I  too  seize 

Joys  that  but  mock  my  hopes  of  ioy, 

And  pleasures  that  have  ceased  to  please  ? 

Exchange  Ambition's  thrilling  pulse 

For  Vanity's  imperfect  tremors, — 
Still,  still  intently  dreaming  on. 

And  still  the  least  deceived  of  dreamers! 

Fond  feeble  slave,  who  loves  the  chain 
He  drags,  if  gilt  from  Fancy's  stores. 

Idolater,  whose  fate  is  still 
To  kuow  the  mockery  he  adores ! 

Till  Life  is  like  some  churchyard  scene. 
With  here  and  there  a  tract  or  two, 

Whose  verdure  vainly  strives  to  hide 
The  whitening  bones  that  glimmer  through ! 

#  *  *  »        •     • 

•  «  *  * 

II. 

There  is  a  malady  whose  power 

In  dark  derision  haunts  the  tomb. 
And  swells  the  shrivelled  form  of  death 

With  semblance  of  recovered  bloom  I 

One  deep  resource  may  linger  yet. 

One  power  to  vivify  decay,— 
A  wind  too  weak  to  sway  the  oak 

Among  its  dead  fallen  leaves  may  play  ! 

Yes  I  the  proud  storm  of  glorious  song, 

That  fills  the  foresU  of  the  heart, 
Hath  passed  and  left  but  withered  leaves 

To  uiock  the  perished  power  of  Art  I 


•  The  power  ascribed  to  the  Lotos  of  the  Nile  (of  mt^Dg  men  forget  their  home) 
\  well-known  to  all  students  of  Egyptian  antiquity. 

Vol.  IX.  2  b 
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Yet  is  all  past,  while  Feelings  live. 

Whose  rapture  asks  no  words  to  be 
More  than  all  words  could  e'er  unfold. 

Life's  own  undjing  poesy  I 

Passion  may  nerve  the  broken  wing 

Of  Fancy,  plumed  once  more,  to  mount. 
And  new-born  Nature  live  again. 

Baptized  in  Lovb's  refreshing  fount  I 

Think  how  that  bliss  of  tender  thought 

Itself  in  all  things  learns  to  find. 
How  lifeless  Nature  Quickening  o*er 

Reflects  the  joy  of  living  mind ! 

Streams  of  rich  glory  from  no  sun 

Material,  over  earth  unfurled,^ — 
But  inward  blessings  bretth*d  abroad, 

A  heart  that  consecrates  the  world ! 

Those  hours  I     An  *•  Island  of  the  Blest' 

In  Time's  bleak  Ocean  each  such  hour ! 
— Evoke  not  the$e  the  ghost  of  song. 

The  Spectre  of  Evanished  Power? 

Vain,  vain  !  That  charm  is  long  unwound. 

Love  wears  a. more  convenieut  hue  ; 
For  he  that  aches  for  wise  men's  praise. 

Must  learn  to  love  as  wise  men  do. 

To  kneel,  and  kneeling  scoff^-to  deem 

Each  deeper  feeling  bastard-bom, 
Belie  the  pleas  of  his  own  soul. 

And  laugh  his  very  heart  to  scorn. 

Scant  alimept  such  vows  for  Song ! 

Yet  wit«  will  say,  and  deftly  prove. 
That  keen-eyed  Prudence  loves  to  live. 

That  only  Folly  lives  to  love ! 

Oh  true !  yet  pardon,  if  'tis  hard 

Atfir$U  those  sages  to  obey. 
Who  smile  men  into  worthlessneas. 

And  sneer  the  life  of  life  away  I 

But  come !  the  Sacrifice  prepare  I 

The  world's  mute  Victim  shall  not  falter, 
rU  drain  the  heart's  blood  from  the  core. 

And  lay  the  remnant  on  its  altar  I 


III. 

And  is  it  past  ?  the  princely  dower. 
The  golden  gifl,  thus  sadly  soon  ? 

Of  the  soul's  daybreak  not  one  tint 
To  flush  the  wan  clouds  of  its  noon  ? 

Once  more, — ere  from  that  sunless  heaven 

Its  last  unhappy  glimpses  flee, 
I  ask,  in  Nature's  claspine  arms. 
One  parting  hour.  Reality  I 
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Once  more — in  Youth'  and  Memory's  name  ! — 

Seek  we  the  vision-haunted  streams. 
Where  winding  sleepily  and  slow 

Their  sad  song  symphonied  my  dreams! 

The  old  charmed  air  may  breathe  again 

Lost  fragrance  on  the  trampled  flowers 
That,  scattered  through  the  vacant  heart. 

Lie,  withered  wrecks  of  worthless  hours ! 

You  know  the  place,  the  purple  bells, 
Their  meek  eyes  sparkling  through  the  heath, 

The  glassy  waters  doubling  all, 

Woods,  skies,  above — woods,  skies,  berffeath. 

The  rocks  o'erpiled  in  giant  crags. 

That  bare  and  black'ning  rose  behind. 
The  gentler  scene  beyond,  that  gave 

Its  transcript  to  the  gentler  mind. 

No,  not  forget,  while  Memory  lives  ! 

No,  not  forgot,  that  one  sole  scene ! 
The  faintest  shadowings  of  its  fields 

Are  things  that  are,  not  that  have  been ! 

Each  tinge  that  deepen*d  as  it  past 

The  distant  purpling  of  its  hills. 
Each  winding  of  each  silvery  fall 

In  the  vein'^l  mountain's  maze  of  rills. 

Each  green  slope  where  the  noontide  Sun, 

Kiss'd  from  the  flowers  their  dewy  tears. 
Each  touch — each  charm — comes  dimly  Lack, 

Comes  glimmering  thro'  tli6  haze  of  years. 

Weak  dream,  perchance !  and  vet  mine  heart 

Implores,  methinks,  that  native  air 
So  long  unbreath'd,  and  Fancy's  death. 

If  fade  she  must — is  sweeter  there ! 

Yes !  the  swarth  Exile  of  the  east 

Turns  to  his  Salem's  shrine  to  die, — * 
And  Fancy  asks  a  grave  amid 

The  Holy  Land  of  Memory ! 

Come,  then,  and  let  me,  while  the  Past 

Rolls  o'er  the  soul,  still  fondly  see 
The  Fate  that  crush'd  such  promise  prov'd 

Not  all  unkind — it  gave  me  Thee  ! 


*  The  Holy  City  and  its  neighbourhood  are  crowded  by  aged  Jews,  who,  feeling 
the  approach  of  death,  come  from  all  distances  to  close  a  life  of  expatriation  in 
their  native  land,  amidst  the  hallowed  scenery  of  all  their  recollections  and  all  their 
hopes. 


^4  Thought.  [March 

THOUGHT. 

*  Thought  Is  the  Indder  by  whlrh  we  attain  to  all  things.**— ifrnftw  MantU. 

Thoujrht !  without  thee  •*  that  bitter  boon,  our  life," 

Hud  i)een  one  dense  reality  of  strife  ; 

Between  weak  nature,  and  o'erinastering:  fate. 

Our  pleasure's  lightness,  and  our  sorrow's  weig^ht. 

Thou  art  the  iramortulity  of  Things, 

Which  else  Ephemera  had  been,  with  wings 

Made  of  the  air,  and  glittering  to  the  sun. 

That  would  have  quenched  their  course  ere  scarce  begun. 

Creator-like  from  chaos  thou  dost  raise 

Vast  worlds  of  space,  fill'd  with  mysterious  ways  ; 

O'er  the  drear  present  it  is  thine  to  cast 

Meteors,  wrought  from  out  the  golden  past ; 

With  thee  we  roam  throu«i:h  sun-lit  forests  gr<»en. 

In  gentle  parlance  with  **  the  Faerie  Queene," 

Or  |)oach  with  Shakespear  Lucy's  fated  deer. 

Or  prank  with  Goodfellow,  or  weep  with  Lear. 

On,  on  again  we  bound!  and  view  with  thee 

The  bygone  splendors  of  the  Adrian  sea  ; 

Again  we  dwell  on  Tusso's  prison'd  lays^ 

And  mourn  the  cypress  Love,  wroath'd  with  his  bays  ; 

For  Jove  must  ever  have  hi<  **  Bridge  of  Sighs" 

Parting  the  two  extremes  of  life.     The  wise. 

Turn  as  they  may  at  their  appointed  hour. 

Must  own  his  yoke,  and  quail  beneath  his  nower. 

Come  he  as  lord,  or  slave — still,  still,  he  flui«:s 

The  same  deep  poison  from  his  subtle  wingrs  ; 

And  still  his  thirst  shall  yield  but  to  a  draught, 

(yostly  us  that  th'  enainour'd  Roman  quaff't. 

If  of  Life's  cup  he  dei:;u  to  kiss  the  brim. 

Our  aU  of  treasure  must  be  merged  for  him  ! 

What  gives  he  in  return  ?  a  sigh — a  tear — 

At  most  a  hope,  perchance  twin-born  with  fear. 

Change  as  he  may,  from  Indus  to  the  Pole, 

y'hou  still  canst  reach  him,  at  his  farthest  goal ; 

Gives  he  to  others  each  soft;  look  and  tone, 

He  robs  not  tftee,  thou*st  ganicrd  up  t/iine  own. 

Like  Eden's  bird  thou  never  stoop'st  to  earth. 

But  upward  soar'st  true  to  thine  angel  birth  ; 

Thou  art,  ambitious  \(izard,  from  the  skies. 

Plucking  out  fair  and  gorgeous  destinies  ; 

Thou  the  Columbus  of  thi;  future  art, 

(Save  that  nor  shoals  nor  quicksands  blct  thy  chart,) 

In  unknown  seas  thine  anchor's  ever  ca»t. 

And  thy  new  worlds,  are  peopled  from  the  past ; 

Thou  makest  all  things  equal — all  things  bright — 

Thou  art  the  firmament  of  Fate's  dark  night. 

Pompey's  lone  tomb  by  Hellespont's  wild  wave. 

Where  none  were  near  to  mourn,  and  none  to  save. 

Haunted  by  ihcc^  stnught  to  our  vision  spring:*. 

As  seems  the  proud  sarcophagus  of  Kings ! 

With  thee  again  we  hear  Erinna's  note. 

O'er  the  deep  waters  of  the  iEgcan  tioat ; 

Mirror  and  echo,  thou,  of  all  bright  things. 

Thou  art  Life's  Treasury,  to  which  Hope  brings 

Her  costly  wealth,  piled  up  in  glittcrin:?  heaps. 

O'er  which  Fates  ruthless  tempest  vainly  sweeps. 

Thou  mak'st  the  statue  breathe,  with  beauty  rife 

That  the  fond  Monarch  worshipp'd  into  life ! 

Thou  art  the  victor  of  our  every  foe, 

Like  Theseus'  shade,  thou  smitest  without  a  blow. 

Thou  art  Life's  spell — "  the  Magic  of  a  name"-^ 

Thou  art  the  silver  note  within  the  Trump  of  Fame, 

Thou  art  the  wings  to  fallen  angels  given 

By  \^hich  they  may  regain  their  long-lost  Heaven 
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OrTEN  as  wc  have  dei irc^  to  tummon 
the  attenlion  of  our  readers  to  iht? 
interesting  suhject  of  the  litiTary  jims- 
pecU  and  intellect inl  stale  of  tlii^ 
country,  we  have  been  ih'terTed  by 
the  coDsidenttion  of  the  varied  topics, 
with  whieh  a  hill  and  accurate  view  of 
this  subject  most  be  cmnidiented.  Of 
these*  sninc  are  diffieidt  to  pronounce 
upon  with  aecnraey  or  precision  ;  stone 
entkingled  in  dispute,  eoniti  involved 
In  party  feeling-.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive, how  any  question  that  affeeis 
the  nation's  niiod  must  cornprchewi 
views  from  which  the  literary  cssayi-t 
iK'ould  g^fadly  exlricntu  the  train  of  his 
reasoning-,  did  a  ji^t  re;^ard  to  Injlh 
allow.  Bni  the  literatnre  ol'  a  nation, 
^nd  of  this  nation  in  particular,  is 
aifected  by  its  political  state  anti 
influcDtial  npon  it,  Atul  this  double 
dciiendarice  becomes  mom  iin[U)rtunt, 
eitner  as  effect  or  c^iu^e,  in  jiroportton 
as  the  stage  of  civilization  is  lower, 
and  the  operation  of  tlie  conservative 
priiieiples  of  soeiety  less  developed. 

Though  we  s'>alf  endeavor  to  keep 
on  the  syrhice  of  common  interest,  yet 
we  must  bespeak  some  intelligent  at- 
tention, while  we  attempt  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  general  causes  -by  which 
the  country  is,  in  this  respect,  retarded 
or  advanced. 

Of  these  i^encral  causes,  three  claim 
especial  notice,  Tlic  stiite  of  the 
tiiBC»  the  state  uf  IreUnd  as  aBected 
by  it,  and  the  state  of  literature  at  this 
period.  From  these  hcsids  a  correct 
jind  comprehensive  view  of  the  diHi- 
cultics  before  us  will  be  ohtaineii, 
From  tlji^p  wc  cun  more  clearly  ascer- 
tdin  the  advantag^e*  to  be  looked  ft*r 
in  the  [jrumotion  nf  our  home  litera- 
ture. And  lastly,  estimate  Bali!?racto- 
rily,  our  etipabilitie^,  advantages,  and 
the  progress  we  have  actual ly  gained. 
Such,  we  trnst,  will  be  felt  to  otfer  no 
unlutcresttng  train  of  tnt^mry  and  re* 
flection,  tu  any  one  who  feels  an  in- 
tere^  in  the  rcid  honur  and  improve- 
ment of  his  country.  The  most  stand- 
ard perfection  of  legislative  institutions 
would  be  an  inadequate  substitute  for 
the  blt'Ming  nf  cioltizution  ;  wUhoul  thh, 
mild  laws  can  afford  no  shelter,  equal 
rights  wonhl  be  un  injustice,  and  free- 
dom but  an  abuse. 

In  taking  a  compass,  which,  to  some, 
may  at  Hrst  appear  more  wide  than  is 
ncccs^ry  lor  the  purpose  of  consider- 


ing the  literary  prospects  of  this  coun- 
try, we  can  only  say  that  our  view  re- 
quires itj  and  request  a  patient  hearing. 
To  consider  the  objeeta  of  literature, 
otherwise  thvin  in  its  bearing  on  the 
more  perinanent  interests,  arid  more 
vital  aud  essential  elements  of  national 
prtjgress,  would  be  to  narrow  a  rno«it 
extensive  subject  into  one  of  little 
moment  In  this  tempestuous  crisis, 
when  the  elements  of  the  social  stale 
Appear  to  be  involved  in  a  preterna- 
tural rapidity  of  progrei^sion,  either  fnr 
good  or  evil,  we  should  be  ashamed 
to  sit  gravely  ertgaged  in  speculating 
on  the  progre*?  of  the  tcnlh-ratc 
poetry*  or  trdrd-rate  seliohtrshiii  of  the 
day.  We  eare  little  how  the  souvenirs 
and  forget-me-nots  might  best  multiply 
their  insect  existence,  or  the  twopenny 
bid  lad- mongers  find  favor  with  Curry 
and  Co.  All  this,  though  har unless  in 
itself,  and  even  ilesirable  as  a  portion 
of  more  itnportant  eharjgcs,  may  well 
lie  over  for  IVitnre  eimsi deration.  VV' hen 
the  hopes  of  tVie  year  are  secur*  d,  and 
the  bhahHl  fiebls  set  our  hearts  at  rest 
for  the  future  liarvc^st,  we  may  find 
leisure  to  watch  the  buinMc-bce  in  bis 
htiniitd  raiige„  or  to  be  amused  by  the 
bntterHy  as  its  painted  wing  glances 
from  Hower  lo  tlower  amidst  the  gay 
profusion  ol  ihc  soring.  Not  that  we 
are  defieicnt  in  ttie  ci>rdial  goodwill 
which  rises  in  our  breast,  when  we  be- 
hold the  teeming,  but  not  superHu'»ns, 
triies  of  iiKod*Tn  literary  jfmrney-witrk 
\i\\iA  in  all  tlieir  cleg?inee  of  external 
oniameiiF  on  the  publishers  table  ;  or 
that  we  are  insrortilde  enough  not  to 
feel  a  more  intense  and  lively  satisfae- 
tion,  when,  by  the  inestimabfe  kindness 
of  the  worthy  authnra,  these  valuable 
specimens  of  ty]iography  and  binding, 
appear  on  onr  own  table,  and  awaken 
our  hearts  to  silent  gladness— /ffci/r/ w 
perietttanf  gnudui  pcctui.  But  it  is  not 
with  these,  or  even  with  the  produetifma 
of  a  higher  h*rm,  that  we  feel  our- 
selves crigaL^ed  in  entering  on  a  lupie, 
which,  according  to  our  social  theory, 
embraces  the  moM  important  principles 
of  national  welfare. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  Important  dis- 
tifictioii*  between  us  and  England,  that 
it*  literature  and  civilizarioo  hive 
begun  in  dis-taiit  ages.  When  the  ino- 
riv'itfes  and  forests  of  Ireland  were  yet 
under  the  domination  of  tlic  *-*  ragged 
royal  r4ce  of  Tara,**  as  they  are  uot  in* 
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aptly  described  by  our  national  lyrist 
Moore,  and  our  fine  peasantry  were 
the  oppressed  slaves  of  chieftains  as 
unlettered  as  themselves  :  the  fathers 
of  En<?Iish  poetry,  the  Chancers,  and 
the  Gowers,  and  the  Surreys,  and 
the  Spensers  had  long  bequeathed  their 
deathless  names  and  writings  to  the 
mind  of  time.  Tiie  literature  of  Eng- 
land appeared  as  a  star  "  in  the  fore- 
head of  the  mornin^r  sky"  from  the 
very  twilight  of  the  cloistered  supersti- 
tions of  the  middle  ages,  and  sned  its 
early  light  on  the  foundations  of  the 
British  constitution.  It  has  grown 
with  its  growth,  into  a  splendor  and 
stability,  which  changes  and  political 
concussions  have  had  no  jwwer  to 
lessen.  xVndwhatis  more  to  our  purpose, 
it  has  slowly  and  efficiently,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  produced  all  its  varied 
effects  upon  the  nation's  mind.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  reader  should  con- 

.  ceive  these  effects — a  sentence  will 
point  them  out.  It  is  well  known 
that  there  i<«  in  every  educated  nation 
(thcmirh  in  diff'erent  degrees)  a  jirocess 
whereby  opinion,  a»  it  becomes  accu- 
mulated and  matured,  becomes  ex- 
panded, simplified,  and  reduced  to 
practice ;  passing  in  this  progress  from 
the  student  in  his  closet  to  the  arti/an 
in  his  warehouse,  and  the  peasant  in 
his  hamlet.  Thus  it  has  oflen  been 
noticed,  that  the  abstruse  learning  of 
i»ne  time  tends  to  become  the  popular 
opinion  of  the  following.  And  what 
is  at  least  equally  impoitant,  though 
less  observable,  an  imperceptible  moral 
growth,  which  may  be  reganled  as  the 
effect  of  this,  is  also  taking  ])lace  with 
more  constancy.  This  can  only  indeed 
be  measured,  by  ihe  means  which  we 
have  of  comparing  man  in  distant  in- 
tervals, or  in  <listinct  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion. Now,  in  Ireland,  the  case  is 
widtily  different  ;  our  literature,  or 
rallier  our  lit(>rury  cidtivation,  has  been 
r.'cently  (Mijrrafted ;  and  under  cir- 
riimstances  which  must  hav(;  e«»ntrolIed 
il«i  ihtluen<'e.s  mosl  uufavorably.  There 
was  h(>re  nothing  of  that  expanding 
downward  of  mind— that  t^low  comnni- 
nieution  of  .>pini,)n — that  incorporation 
of  knowledge  with  the  mind — that 
Mibdning  and  correcting  or  altering  of 
nhl  maniit>rs,  prt^jiidiecs,  and  associa- 
tions, which  is  the  actual  progress  of 
eivilization.  This  can  be  but  the  re- 
Mill  of  lime  :  il>.  very  fiist  causes  can- 
not bi'  said  to  have  existed  here.  The 
civili/.aiioii  of  our  higher  orders  was 
but  a  lij^ht  across  the  waters  from  ano- 
ihei  ahon.' — loo  feeble  in  its  exp.msiou 


to  shed  influence  on  the  crowd.  It 
was  isolated  refinement,  seated  on  the 
verge  of  primitive  rudeness.  The 
line  between  the  educated  and  unedu- 
cated classes  was  too  broad— a  dark, 
impassable  gulph,  from  the  depths  of 
which  national  animosities,  barbaric 
prejudices  and  superstitions,  and  the 
resisting  powers  of  a  domineering 
hierarchy,  exhaled  their  anti-civilizing 
influences.  But  we  must  pass  to  the 
present,  before  we  see  the  accumu- 
lated effect  of  these.  To  appreciate 
our  present  state,  we  must  take  one 
short  glance  upon  the  present  position 
of  British  literature. 

In  England,  literature  is  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  retrogressive.  This,  with 
regard  to  that  country  is  an  occasional 
recurrence  of  small  importance ;  but 
as  it  nearly  affects  the  question  as  to 
our  own  progress,  it  behoves  us  to 
give  it  some  attention.     Two  causes, 

3iiite  opposite  in  their  nature  and  ten* 
encies,  have  affected  the  literature  of 
the  day  ;  one,  the  influence  of  political 
excitement  which  has  absorbed  the 
public  attention,  and  diminished  the 
power  of  all  the  milder  sources  of  ex- 
citement. The  other,  more  curious 
and  less  understood,  will  require  a  few 
more  words. 

A  spirit,  unfavorable  to  literature, 
has  been  aided  by  the  corruption  of 
literature..  This  requires  a  few  re- 
marks. The  exigencies  of  multi- 
plied political  business  have  lowered 
the  tone  of  political  oratory  and 
writing  into  a  style  more  adapted  to 
detail,  and  employing  a  far  inferior 
class  of  faculties.  In  addition  to  this 
fact  may  be  noticed  another,  pcrha|)S 
more  effective  in  the  same  way;  the 
causes  which  have  brought  the  popular 
mind  more  largely  into  the  discussifiu 
of  public  questions,  have  necessarilv 
called  for  a  more  su])erficial  method  anil 
style.  Profound  and  general  views  ma}- 
preside  in  the  cabinet  of  the  states- 
man, but  when  he  stands  up  in  his 
place  he  m\\K  keep  to  the  level  of  the 
hu-itings  if  he  would  be  heard  or  read. 
The  graceful  and  persuasive,  or  im- 
pressive appeal  to  the  principles  of  an 
tfiiiightened  audience,  or  to  the  inborn 
IcM'lings  of  humanity,  or  the  venerable 
conventions  of  lime,  would  be  out  of 
place,  and  listened  to  with  just  iuipa- 
tii.nee  by  modem  men  of  business  and 
iletail,  wisely  economical  of  time.  As 
for  wit,  and  the  tasteful  cmbellblimcnt 
of  style,  their  day  has  long  jj^ue  bv; 
they  would  hang  ui)ou  the  slijMhod 
newspaper  prose  of  a  modem  dcUitt;, 


Ww^  Gibboni*s  flowered  carvingt,  on 
the  rough  but  uacful  masonry  of  Kings- 

' ,  to*n  pier  We  are  not  here  speaking^ 
the  language  of  critical  censuret  which 
would  be  misplacefl  and  ridiculous. 
We  atijle  the  fact,  as  it  is  and  ouglit  to 
be.  h  15  only  with  its  bearing'  on  our 
peculiar  topic  we  are  concerned, 

Tliesecnrid  oCourjiropojed  principles 
U  more  difllcult  to  deal  with,  as  it  is  itself 
an  opposite  principle,  aud  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  re^rarded  as  the  existing 
progress  of  the  intellect  of  the  age. 
But  we  claim  tiandid  and  discriminating 
attention^  The  modem  advance  of 
dwcovery  and  invention  has  been  rapid 
beyond  anv  known  rate  of  human  pro- 
gress ;  and  in  this  there  can  be  but 
one  concurring  sentiment  of  admiration 
and  thaukfulness.*  But  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this.  In  this  va^t  movement 
the  public  mind  has  received  a  propor* 
tionate  iuipufse  ;  antl  the  effect  on 
taste,  style,  and  language^  and  on  the 
cultivarion  of  all  arts  not  immediately 
eoniiected  with  it,  has  been  marked 
and  great.  The  old  conventions  of 
the  human  mind  soon  began  to  dissolve 
licfore  the  ascendency  of  change  : 
the  ancient  forms  of  thought  and  the 
barriers  of  style  were  broken  dovtn 
to  h'l  iu  a  deluge  of  opinion,  and  to 
enlarge  the  bnunds  of  speech  to  the 
nieasore  of  these  new  and  vast  acceS' 
Bitms  to  the  stock  of  knowledge.  Of 
this,  two  consequences  'arose>  the 
effects  on  the  i/mnitt*r  and  on  the 
matter  of  Englisli  composition.  In 
the  HfHl,  the  nice,  subtle  and  rcBned 
rules,    which    rcj^ult    frotu    the    vcrv 

^  constitution  of  the  mind,  and  which 
irc  cKemplified  in  all  those  Ftan- 
llArd  writings  which  have  ever  sur- 
x\\^v{\  i\\t  finhion  of  their  hour,  were 
abandoned  aud  lorgoitcn.  A  ?tyle,  ex- 
panded beyond  all  due  bounds,  swoln 
with  a  new  language,  the  result  of  new 
thcoriej*,  and  strijiped  of  the  old  bar- 
)  roony  and  the  terse  idium  of  a  style 
that  had  gradually  arisen  hum  the 
siudv  of  the  classic  models,  came  into 
vogue,  uud  ntitained  possession  of  the 
rising  generation.  By  this  [loctry 
and  prose  were  ijlike  affected  ;  and 
the  whole  budy  of  English   literature 
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f)assed  into  a  ttate  of  iramilion^  the 
ess  perceivable  as  the  critic  partook 
of  the  spirit  of  the  time,  h  became  un 
object  to  attain  facility,  aburidancc  and 
simplidty ;  but  the  progress  was  forced 
beyond  the  natural  rale  of  the  imnd. 
The  facility  became  slipshod  laxity — 
the  abundance,  indiscriminate  and  tt^r- 
rent  verbosity — and  the  simplicity,  in- 
composite  vulgarity.  Now,  although 
this  revolutionary  stage  of  literature 
rauy  be,  and,  in  our  opinion  is»  the 
needful  preliminary  to  a  happier  stage, 
in  whicli  the  dregs  of  change  shall 
have  cleared  away  and  the  erode 
materials  become  combined  into  a 
harmonious  form  :  yet  in  the  mean- 
tiuje,  literature  has  lost  its  enchant- 
ment with  its  chaste  antl  cuUiva- 
teil  grace.  A  feeble  luxuriauce  of 
new-coiued  words,  phrases  only  strik- 
ing as  innovations  inetiiphors  profuse 
and  inappropriale^  illustrations  by  ob- 
senre  conceit,  are  the  overflowing  urna- 
ments  of  the  large  class  of  writers  who 
occupy  the  London  press.  This  was 
for  a  time  cooreuleu  and  moderated 
by  the  happy  concuir*nce  *.>f  half  a 
dtixen  ilbi!«trious  writers,  —  amongst 
whom  Sc'^lt  and  By  run  may  be 
named— cfjual  to  tbfise<jf  any  period  or 
naiion.  After  the>e,  tviih  tlieir  distin- 
guished peers,  ttil  reJ'vmhU  to  the  pre- 
vmuM  ptTiod^  had  \^^  the  stage,  a  cloud 
of  clever  writers,  whom  their  fame 
concealed,  began  to  occupy  their  phices 
in  public  noiice,  and  to  overflow  the 
press  with  gli tiering  inanity  and  fiorid 
poverty.  New  leaders*  iu  the  dearth 
of  better,  n>j*e  to  emineh<;e  :  and  distin- 
guished themselves  as  inferiors  can  alone 
be  disiiiiguished,  hy  exaggiTation  and 
monstrosities  of  every  stut.  Boinlmst; 
fantastic  nicrtiesj  gallicisms;  paradoxes 
involving:  silly  truism,  and  affected  vio- 
lations of  English  idiom — At  magnum 
ffcit,  f/itod  VirbtM  Graxa  La t mis  mUcnii, 
For  the  troth  of  these  remarks  we 
rcdcr  the  critical  reader  to  the  novtrls 
aod  poetry  <d  the  last  ten  years;  to 
the  gFKiit  ni;iss  of  public  speeches,  atid 
to  the  Lfuidon  fashionable  periodicids, 
monthly  and  annual  \  with,  however, 
this  qnalifving  remark,  that  hy  far  tVie 
mo»t  sterling  portion  of  the  talent  of 


•  It  has  reili^emedf  and  perhnps  mitigated,  proUahly,  too,  governed  and  hanefi- 
cially  modified  the  evil  workings  of  a  revolutiuuary  age.  It  would  bu  a  digr(!s»ioa 
to  prove,  what  we  cannot  pa&*  without  afllrTrtirsg,  that  this  advanceta  in  no  way  con- 
n«cte(twith  the  political  spirit  of  the  time«,  which  has  yet  dexterously  contrived  to 
derive  rc$|wctability  frum  its  alliante.  Nothing,  howtver,  can  be  more  widely  sepa^ 
rate  in  princrfjle  than  the  pnictical  science  of  modern  discovery  and  the  ijMiculativf 
polities  which  havt  encumbertid  it  with  a  pretended  patronage. 
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the  day   baa,  of  late  yeat^,  found  lU 
L  nay  into  our  penotlicauitomiure,  Such 
I  beiiiflf  the  ^tate  of  the   Lime,  there  is 
I  notliin^   in    lUfTaturc    a|mrt  fr«m    its 
distoTtiuns  arid    muiatuml   stimuli,    to 
occujjy  the  attention  of  the  better  ])or- 
)  thm   of  thi^    public   intellect,       Th**y 
who  have  taste  and  k-isnre  find  it  ne- 
cessary it*  ffo  Uiick  to  the  period  of  a 
01  ore  sterling'    natnre.      But    the    t!K- 
i^oncies  of  business,  or  the  love  of  arti- 
ficial  excitetuent,  sueh  as  may  be  satis- 
fied  by   the  dn*ys   of  the  uirciiladiig 
[librarie?^,  supjdy  tlie  wfjole  of  ilie  de- 
[^and  for  the  uuikifaritHis,  but  corrupt 
f  ftud  su'face  literature  of  the  d>iy*    This 
\icioiis  state  of  tbiuga  is  uuiob  uggra- 
Tateii    by   reactiiui,    from  the  tone  of 
iutereour?^e  it  has  ca u-^ed*     The  con- 
^•versatiou  of  eminent  men  has  no  at- 
f  irae.tion»  no  refined  spnrkle  of  wit,  nn 
jirofonnd  remark,  lui  play  of  comment 
and  criiieisnv  no   »ttic    repose  ;    their 
Fpeakirjg,  not  hi  ug*  of  stand -.ird  el  nuiie  rice* 
Tin;?,  to  be  sure*  is  as  it  should  oe ;  we 
^  are  not  the  fools  to  censure.     lu  the 
ptirring'slriteof  theag'e,  no  leadin^minrj 
1  ^can  stay  to  jmwle  aboot  lire  buinani- 
^  ties  :    we.  eliiini  no  prtnu]    eKemptiori 
J 'from  the  taint  of  the  tiniRp  or  the  in* 
IJirmiiiea    of     human     trature.        We 
I  frairklv  plead  guilty  to  these  charges, 
I  jf  srieh  they  euri  be  culled  :  in  ourcoiu- 
r  jp03ition  we  are  not  always  too  fastidiuu* 
Lin  languag'e,  or  o\er  nice  in  harmony  : 
[we  curuutt  always  resist  the  temptsvtinu 
rof  glitter  withotit  appropriateness  and 
j^ihc  noble  desire  to  euiiniei[iate  poetry 
.from  thofic  severe  hiws  whieli  were  once 
I  tnpposed  to  constitute  its  ])eeuliar  cha- 
actcr  and   charm  :  and  we  feel,  like 
|/»rir  brother  bants,    ihiit    the    coitipo- 
T^ition  of  verse  is  tnneh   facilitated   by 
[  mdopting  the  loose  peri  oils  of  a  fu^tiitn 
I  prose.      We    would    not  be    thought 
[  lii-«titliou8    in    these    days    of    literary 
license,  and  tru-«t  for  our  exeuse  to  the 
l/riinkness  of  our  eonres>iou.     But  the 
1  truth  mu*t  be   told;   literature  is  for 
[,the  jiresent,  Jike   many  bettrr  ijrings, 
I  broken  up  ant!  deprived  of  its  hiirher 
linRueuces.     We  are  in  one  of  those 
fdrdl    cycles    which    have   often    come 
oiind  \o  damp  the  spirit  of  every  age; 
fte    have     revolved     to    the    days    of 
Ha  vie  V,  and  the  della  Cru^can  schonL 
J  We  urenrtt,  like  that  ema^culEitwl  school, 
tdevoid  of   matter,  and  prolix  without 
Venae,     Our  error  \s  in   the  other  ex* 
treme  ;  Instead  of  style  without  sense, 


OUT  fault  is  circumstantial  duluess  with- 
out attention  to  style.  But  the  result  i», 
there  is  no  public  feeling  in  fnvor 
of  literature,*  ami  there  is  nothing' 
in  literature  to  riierit  such  a  fet'liiig^ 
We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  derite 
strentjth  from  exaggeration  ;  and 
on  tiiis  point,  there  is  one  remark 
which  w**  cannot  pasa  In  silence* 
It  is  very  u*ual  to  refer  the  frhole 
of  the  ill  success  of  literary  a|)ecrda- 
tions  to  the  apathy  of  the  public— 
This  we  believe  to  be  an  overstatement. 
Nothing  worthy  of  success  in  any  emi- 
nent degree,  has  now,  or  at  any  time, 
failed  to  attract  the  degree  of'  attet>- 
tion  to  which  it  bas  been  entitleil 
by  its  merits.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
dullest  of  times,  the  public  has  its  fa- 
vourites— in  the  absence  of  higher 
names,  the  writers  of  the  cockney 
school  are  read  ;  and  ttiere  is  a  Ftirand 
bustle  anuu^g  the  publishers  which,  for 
a  moment,  appear*  opposed  to  out 
theory.  But  there  is  a  so)  at  ion  for 
this  difficulty.  The  vast  increaae  of 
the  in'.ddle  order  has  brought  with  it  a 
proportional  iufl  ux  of  mi  nds  and  interests 
into  the  field  of  intellectual  and  com- 
mercial  action  ;  a  vast  increase  both  of 
readers  and  writers  is  the  consequence, 
and  with  it  an  increase  of  trade,  wbieii 
indicates  nothing  but  the  merely  nu* 
mtncal  int*remefit  which  has  canted 
ir.  Every  one  reads  more  or  leu — 
ttiicts,  compilations,  abstracts,  abridg* 
meots»  and  elementarv  treatises,  alto- 
gctlier  unconnected  with  literature^  (iu 
lis  itriomittic  sense.)  form  the  better 
part  of  this  reading*  The  ornamental 
publieutions,  which  owe  their  chief  at> 
tractions  ro  ernbellishment,  and  which 
swell  their  bulk  with  pro-^e  and  verse 
thjt  no  one  thinks  of  reading,  occupy 
a  large  share  of  this  trade,  and  hold 
to  literature  the  place  which  the  modern 
juippet-shows  ot  the  stage  obtain  with 
respect  to  the  legitimate  dmrna,  A 
Vtist  multi[)licity  of  readers,  has  cre- 
ated a  demand  fi»r  books :  but  even 
this  Is  magnified  to  observatiuii,  by 
another  eonsecprenee,  distinct  from  any 
wc  have  uirnu*>ned  :  the  vast  produc- 
tion of  works  which  have  no  circular 
tion  and  no  readers*  These  ar€  pub* 
li^hcd  at  the  expense  of  their  autnon, 
and  atford  no  measure  of  the  puhlie 
uiiirket.  We  have  stated  these  fact* 
with  sparing  moderation,  and  with  the 
consciousness  of  treading  on  delicate 
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matter  «f  tasle;  anrl  distinel  frptn  the  desire  of  kiu'W- 
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g-roiind.  There  U  a  partisanship  in 
the  lieiie.  that  atfecta  all  subjects  which 
Mre  open  lo  ihc  discussions  of  opinion  : 
aud  \vf  vTfite  ill  (ear  of  giving  olTcnce 
to  the  faituticlsni  of  f^chools,  the  U(j> 
xnirers  and  idolaters  of  the  vices  of 
great  men. 

AH  chancres  find  their  period.  The 
time  cannot  be  far  remote  for  the  re- 
f^toration  of  literature  to  its  legfitimate 
fonn  and  influence.  There  are  heads 
and  hearts  enough,  which  have  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal  ;  and  a  few 
leading^  writers,  in  the  seasonable  mo* 
roeni  will  sntHce  to  bring^  bsick  a  more 
regulated  and  prineipled  tone,  to  the 
public  taste.  It  only  rcqoires  that  the 
attention  of  the  uiore  solid  iiiielk^cts 
as  yet  absorbed  in  more  vital  opera- 
lionK  should  be  turned  to  the  ciiitiva- 
liou  oDetters  and  the  art<i  of  (jeace  ; 
to  redeem  ibcm  from  the  hands  of  the 
old  women  and  chihlren,  nhr>  have  the 
field  to  ihernselves.  The  undigested 
ina^s  of  new  thoug-iits  and  words  wdl 
bceotne  dig-esled  and  assimiiated  by 
8 kill  arid  labour — ^aud  other  Fopi.'s  and 
Addifious  will  arise  to  chasten,  har- 
monizf^jand  simplify,  to  clear  and  purify 
tJie  well  of  "  Eufrlish  undefiled." 

But  we  niuu  return  to  our  intent. 
It  was,  so  far,  our  ol>ject  to  fix  the 
pen e nil  state  of  literalure,  from  which 
alone  all  purtlcular  vif.'ws  can  be  justly 
comprehended  ;  end  we  were  aUo  de* 
airuus  lo  make  it  afipcar  that  we  do  not 
lay  loo  much  stress  on  causes  exehi- 
aively  lot:al.  Our  literature  h  ifmt  a/ 
£nghnd — we  are  subsiantially  Eriglish 
ill  name,  laws,  and  prospects.  We  have 
had  the  lull  beupiit  of  the  literature  of 
Englund,  and  must  partake  of  its 
changes.  The  effects  we  have  hern 
fioticing  can  be  traced  here  alt'o.  Not 
anion^  (►ur  publishers  or  book  mart?— for 
ihesi^  wp  have  not  had — hut  in  our  soci^il 
circles  and  public  institutions.  Like  our 
intellectual  nurse,  our  fociiil  and  foren- 
sic tones  arc  changed  from  what  they 
were.  An  apathy  of  taste  rti^^s  attrj- 
Initable  to  the  s;ime  causes,  which  lay 
like  a  leaden  spell  upon  the  Ikitish 
world.  A  spirit  of  utilities  gro- 
vems  the  tonsuc  and  pen  with  its 
uiitrimmed  and  feeble,  tluiugli  full 
and  iiselkl  style — ^its  naked  details, 
and  difl'use  but  unjmncipled  rea- 
sonings. Wit  and  classic  allusion  have 
lono:  ce-ased  lo  throw  their  graceful  and 
fuscinattny  lustre  over  the  intercourse 
nd  conduct  of  jiubtic  men.  The  lime 
__  (Missed  when  a  moral  a^iiom  waa 
thought  tmporuitt  enoti|:h  lobegravuly 
bandied  bclwecn  the  bench  and  tLo  bd'  ; 


but  when  wit  was  carried  to  perfection  i 
when  deep  and  leading"  truths  w^re 
expressed  with  liie  s^tren^-^tb  and  power 
of  dignified  simplicity^  and  when  a 
chaste  aod  poiutcei  |ireei!*ion  of  style 
gave  evidence  to  the  rei^^ning  «^pirit 
from  which  they  came.  Tliuii^h,  pro- 
perly ppenkingt  %ve  have  hud  uo  litera- 
ture; yet  such  was  the  pervading  in- 
fluence oi  the  day  of  Fhiod  and  G rattan, 
and  their  cote mporarics,  which  not  only 
ruled  the  listening  Beoate,  or  gave  at* 
traction  to  the  popular  jmuiphlet,  but 
pervaded  domestic  life. 

No  literature  had  yet  tiiken  root  in 
Ireland,  ejccept  a  triBing  and  occasion  a. 
appearance  of  pampldets,  which, 
from  their  uniformly  specific  purpnsiv 
were  confined  lo  shed  their  glow-worm 
radiance  on  trivial  points  of  local  or 
ephemeral  intere*;t  The  spirit  of 
the  time  did  not  favour  tlie  colonization 
of  literature  into  Ireland  ;  it  was  not 
in  such  a  state  of  circumstances  that  it 
might  be  expected /« //fgm ;  for  such 
is  the  consideration  important  fo  be 
kef>t  in  view. 

But  there  was  another  very  pccu* 
liar  jjrocess  going  on  in  Ireland 
to  corrupt  the  la^te  and  partial ly 
to  obscure  our  ntitiooal  reputation.— 
The  public  speaker,  as  will  c  ver 
be  the  case,  found  it  necessary  in 
aecommodute  his  style  to  its  pui- 
poses:  — and  the  peculiar  state  of 
the  coimtrv  called  foith  a  style  of 
rhetoric,  iiidapled  to  j^lease  the  most 
uncultivated  car  and  loiderstanding. 
Chjuds  of  sublimated  Tmnsense, — "the 
melancholy  matlness  ot  poetry" — drew 
thunders  of  Bjtfdau^e  from  likening 
streets.  The  uiis-erable  cjtit  of  a  bar- 
baric fjatriotism  was  tricket!  out  in 
the  waste  of  jociiea!  eoitrmonpluces, 
and  atlorned  with  the  merrtritious 
tin* el  of  extra viigaot  conceits  and  me- 
taphnrs,  which  seemed  to  have  scn?^e 
and  propriety,  because  they  were  not 
unilerstood  ; — real  talent  set  off,  arnf 
occasionally  redeemed  this  Siid  degene- 
racy— Sheil  and  O'Connrll  con  Id  nut 
be  without  meaning;  butlheiir  followers 
utnl  admirers  made  sad  wovk.^l'Vjr  a 
moment  popular  admiration  was  made 
an  argumejit  in  behdf  of  the  <*xtrava- 
gances  by  which  it  was  won.  But  this 
coidd  ne>t  lust ;  the  Edinburgh  Review 
broke  the  s|)elb  ntid  Iiish  eloi,uenLe 
fell  iu  the  market.  Such  deujonsi  ra- 
tions could  do  liitle  to  excite  tlie  bcltt  r 
[Hirtion  of  our  mind. 

Let  ufe;  now  brielly  nutice  the  opera» 
tion  of  this  state  of  things  ou  iho 
populace  of  Iicluuil.     It  is  not  moru 
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imporfant  %*itlj  reference  to  tlie  buI>- 
jt^ct,  than  it  is  itsplf  aimnjfc  and  ano- 
71 1 11  lo us  J  pri'»enling  tc*  llje  observer,  a 
iiiig-»ilar  rtHnln  nation  tif  barkuisin  and 
L  dvilizadt)n»  affcirtino-  ihe  saint'  flass, 
I  aiul  involvingr  the  s<*if-8ii!ne  intfllems, 
in  the  strong  glare  of  contrasted  light 
nnti  dttrkness. 

Ovi^r  by  fur  the  Ijri^pr  districts 
fiF  the  eouiitry.ifuii  inietli|X(^nt  5irrtng:ef 
fif'te  to  have  hill  iiieLiiis  to  ohserve  I  he 
manners,  the  moral  prindi^les  a«d 
Irainintr,  the  opinions  und  knowledg-e 
iif  the  peiisnntry,  he  niij^^it  well  feel 
ttj*  one  transinirted  somi!  two  centnrics 
hackwnrd  in  the  scale  of  [irugress. 
If,  on  the  othrr  tiunth  the  j^ame  ohser- 
T e r  were  !  o  hi t ro d n c e  a  nn  i  \\^\\\ ese see  in- 
iny:ly  sinifjle  aod  innii?ciplineil  hurbu- 
rvAu^t  qnestions  of  niitional  theology 
Hod  politics,  and  reully  crmirive  to 
druw  the  in  into  the  sincere  exerti<m 
of  their  ntidci standing!',  he  wonld  be 
equally  ajitonished  to  ohs*'rve  n  nico- 
ne«s  of  log^ical  taet-^aii  intelligence  in 
the  politics  of  the  diiy — and  j^enerally 
a  progress  in  that  casnistry,  whicli  de- 
pendg  exclusively  uii  thenutive  pnWLr 
or  the  habitual  ust;  of  tin*  mere  inti  lliTt 
— snch  as  iid^ht  du  no  discredit  to 
Maynooth.  Soch  is  ilic  mmmnlous 
ineijyutity,  which,  whet  hi  r  we  have 
exaggerated  it  or  not^  exlj^ts  to  oh- 
sen  re  the  qncKtirtn  us  to  nnr  real  Ktate 
ofadviOic»\  While  we  lousl  he  allowed 
to  stand  helow  ihc  level  of  Eui^jlish  ar>d 
Scottish  civil iziiiiuiu  in  all  its  more 
monientoyft  clemcjits,  we  stand  at  the 
lowest  on  a  level  with  them  in  the 
mere  devLlopnient  of  inidleetual 
power.  To  shew  the  little  vulue,  or 
indeed  serions  dis^dvaotji^e  of  this 
eMiidition,  would  he  to  digress  widely 
from  ihe  purpose  wc  have  in  view,* 
But  we  miiy  iid%uuta[jreouisly  notice  its 
obvitiijs  cau«e. 

While  a  domimmt  superstition^  of 
wfiich  it  is  ihe  vital  principle  to  depicss 
ihe  adv;irree':<  of  the  rniiid  in  every  di- 
reetiofi,  has  with  other  Ltniliar  cause's 


of  a  historical  and  political  ktml»  eoii* 
ppired  to  foi?ter  ignomnce  and  rctird 
Civilisation,  a  violent  political  fcr* 
njentation,  with  the  causes  of  vrhich, 
our  di.scusjion  is  not  involved,  has 
fi^»eratcd  a»  a  powerful  f^timnlant  on 
the  national  minti,  and  awakened  all 
the  faculties  of  a  people — by  naturi? 
shrewd  and  observant  —  into  i\\t\t 
intensf^t  action.  These  disposittoiif 
have  ftnind  a  schiKjl  in  the  political 
arena,  only  inferior  in  power  and  ml*- 
chievous  efficiency  to  ilie  mob-omtory 
which  produced  very  similar  effects  in 
the  "hcree  democracy'*  of  Ancient 
G  reec  e .  The  ea  r  fo r  o r  at ortcal  effecti 
— the  logical  feiise — the  expansive  laci 
that  hrin^is  rhe  mind  into  contact  with 
events, have  been  fostered  and  nmttired 
at  the  public  hnstin^^  and  at  the  airita- 
tion  fueetings*  But  the  Hide  food  which 
has  been  thuii  iiohibed,  hait  been  from 
the  nii^stiitements  of  faction — purtiul 
views  of  fact — fallacious  principles  and 
all  the  prejudices  and  ignorances  which 
have  ever  formed  the  material  an 
am  muni  lion  of  party  warfare.  Thus 
trained,  developed  and  furniahed  with 
a  system  of  specious  fallacies,eiinnmjfly 
interwoven  with  the  grievous  reahlie* 
of  their  e  ludition^  the  bulk  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  exhibit  a  ^inguliir  mix- 
ture of  cultivation  and  barburi&ui — of 
fthrewdneps  and  ignorance — of  §ru5i- 
ti veneris  and  brutidity — of  meanness 
and  moral  elevation. 

These  considerations  are  capable  of 
an  application  far  more  extensive  than 
it  is  our  dej^ire  to  give  ihem,  l*or 
while  a  highly  educated  clast  ij  also  to 
be  fooud  throu,'hont  the  country.  «- 
isling  rather  within  itself,  than  in  con- 
tact with  the  public  mind,  tfie  hwSy 
of  the  Irish  gentry  is  also  in  no  f^mjl 
measure  at^'ected  by  causes  arising 
out  of  the  same  state  of  things.  The 
close  proiiinqnity  and  personal  nature 
of  the  causcii  of  political  excitement, 
seem  to  have  given  them  an  eicluMve 
possession  of  the  mind.  Men  are  cla«sed 
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*  Evm  annmt;:  the  gifted  writer^  of  this  tt^eniin^^  age,  this  distinction  emu  be  folio*'' 
«r]  lip  Ui  Its  rufiitrujuence^.  It  will  Ufiiformly  appear,  how  mucli  more  the  value  of  all 
reasoning*  depenils  on  the  jtiat  principles — the  disciplined  feeling  and  rightly  dinscte'l 
iiKinil  i*ense  which  begioij  and  gnvtrrns  ila  course,  than  the  mo«t  hrilliaat  Aubtlet;  of 
mere  iottdlert.  No  degree  of  aculenes^  or  nitioiinative  ingenuity  has  been  knowo  lo 
gunnl  its  possessors  from  every  extreme  of  error  and  fatuity.  The  one  true  security 
if  right  knowledge  and  sincere  intenL  In  this  all  will  agree — ^ihal  while  truth  is  b«t 
on  one  side,  eiceedinsf  ability  ia  often  found  on  both  ;  but  the  great  evil  of  ignoratil 
elevernei!^  is  really  ihe  self-confidence  in  error  ;  aud  the  added  power  it  plac<!>*  lO  tli" 
pmsp  of  the  sophisu  Intellectual  perception*  it  must  be  observt^d,  does  not  exlvad 
further  than  the  apprehension  of  the  intellectutd  url  ittvelf.  The  fidse  premise  ps«t» 
with  ignorance,  and  the  dexterous  logic  amuses  and  satisfies  the  subtle  and  ingenious 
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by  their  party  feeling,  and  rather 
tt»  he  characierised  by  the  colour  of 
ihcir  crec<I»  than  by  any  pcrsoua!  attri- 
bute. The  gentry  of  Ireknd  are 
Whi^B  and  Torifs,  And  while  tbe 
rivinzjt'uui  oftlie  lt*tii  century  sits  in 
the  twil'iglit  uftbtf  darker  cjgcs,  a  Bcrce 
i!uiiHict,  iierctfJy  cai  rk'd  vn,  suppress***, 
obstrueL^,  and  cunRnes  tUe  diiluaion 
tif  tlif  mentui  clement  of  civilization. 
Tlit*re  IB  llriisi  on  every  side,  broadly 
attd  plainly  visibld  a  diltii^iou  of  mordl 
und  intellectUiil  atUon*  quite  disiinet 
from  the  humanizing:  principles  of 
knowledi^e  or  education — u  sj>uriuU9 
vitality  "in  the  nature  i->f  disease^  in 
which  faction  only  derives  ja^rowlh  :■ — 
by  vihich  thought  and  tuleut,  senti- 
ment and  opinion,  abtindantly  calhd 
I'ttftli,  are  shapt.^d  as  tiicy  rise  Ut  the 
umtTixv  vieus  of  tlie  diiv,  iirnl  monbled 
to  the  blind  expediencies  of  either 
party.  Every  thing  is  looked  on  by 
pulilic  feeling  through  this  misty  me- 
dium, and  nothing  is  riiihtly  appreci- 
ated thrtt  dnes  not  in  some  way  Cijnueet 
itself  wiih  public  eveuts  and  j>arty  no- 
tions ;  while,  to  the  convulsions  of 
piirty  are  iidded  the  noise  of  thc-logi- 
cnl  contentions,  and  the  stru^lcs  of 
ecci e s*ia st i cal  d e fi ' ucc . 

It  >bi>uld  iudccd  be  noticed  before 
we  leave  this  tuple,  tlud  tbe  obstacles 
to  prtijj^re&s,  wliicb  we  bavc  here  been 
t'Xjjbmiui;,  were  the  more  liki  ly  to  be 
protrMC'ciJ,  tb-tt  there  lius  been  «o  very 
♦itcided  principle  of  cotmtemetion.  In 
fnimer  iiuies,  as  siilb  tlie  initid  of  Ire- 
hiTiiJ  received  it^  iinpalse!)  from  the 
mat  lifer  aetion  of  that  of  England  ; 
but  England  has  itself  been,  tor  the 
sitme  peiiod^  the  stage  of  a  comptex 
revolution, ol  very  varied  and  ofoppusitc 
cH'ect«  Its  regrards  tills  subject — If  we 
riinstder  this  with  a  view  lo  her  poli- 
lieai  hiBuencefi  on  1  reland,  one  sentence 
fiiu*t  here  eiprcs;*  our  opinion  * — she 
has  lUiidc  this  country,  itself  convulsed 
frf<m  end  to  end,  rlie  tircna  of  a  revo- 
luiiiiniiry  contest.  But  the  same  con- 
test, ihoug^b  it  htiii  been  llir  from  slmking 
in  thesamc  dc|;reelhe  mature  structure 
of  (he  )»(K'ial  system  in  £n<^lafuh  has 
ttiere,  m  here,  long^  since  arrested  and 
viilhcied  the  germ*  from  which  litera- 
tuic  »!crivcs  its  jjrowth  ;  tbe  public 
ear  is  there  almost  ius  dull  as  here,  to 
alt  iltat  Concerns  not  the  feelings  of 
[Mrly,  This  is^  however,  not  an  ahid- 
iug  cohdition  :  political  excitement 
it^lf  wears  out,  or  with  its  causes, 
ml »Mdes.  And  there  is  in  the  vast 
]ieccs=ton  of  kno«  Icd^re — of  principles 
— ^of  languag'c  und  of  educated  minds, 


a  powerful  reaction  jireparing"  in  favor 
of  an  advance  more  exclusively  moral 
and  intellectual.  There  is  in  educated 
muu,  in  proportion  as  he  rises  in  the 
scale  of  mind ,  ti  tendency  lo  strive 
after  permanent  prineifilesand  results; 
and  ihoUifh  piihtlc  virtue,  or  self-iutcr- 
esr*  or  vanity,  may  draw  men  wholly 
into  the  colli^iions  of  ephrnierul  cjues- 
rions  and  pLiriies— yet  thci*e  having" 
subsidcrl,  the  Ctdmer  and  more  abidiuy 
interests,  and  the  more  profimnd  and 
elevated  realms  of  truth,  escee Hence  and 
beanty,  obtain  the  preference  of  the 
iiitelleetual  part  of  our  nuture. 

Having  now  taken  as  large  a  cora- 
pas?  as  we  think  necessary  for  a  super- 
ficial ami  jtopular  view  of  the  prospect! 
and  advantages  of  Irish  literkjtitrep 
other  topics  of  more  iinmediaie  con- 
nexion wiih  tlie  subject  present  tb e ni- 
sei ve?  r — our  actual  capabdities  ;  the 
obstacles  that  exist  to  nlard  us  ;  the 
etForts  which  have  failed  j  the  progress 
Wfj  have  made  ;  the  idyects  to  be 
gained  by  success;  the  nee  essiiry  con- 
ditions of  that  success;  ami  the  means 
we  have  to  pursue. 

Our  actual  capabihtics  arc,  we  arc 
inclined  to  believe,  niueli  nndti-Vedncd. 
Every  one  who  is  practically  con- 
vifrstoii  with  the  opjiuons  of  Ireliiod 
and  the  Irish,  ahroarh  mnnt  he  aware 
that  the  geucrtil  estimate  i/H  our  mo  rid 
and  intellectual  condition  is  of  the 
lowest.  In  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
ill  tact,  lliruu;:h  Europe,  and  still  more 
in  Auieriea,  our  island  may  be  said  to 
ri: present  the  ancient  ulima  Thule  of 
civilizatuui. 

The  vast  eapuMlities  of  this  eountry 
for  litirary  piir?uit,  are  in  fact  concealed 
by  the  overpoweriuj^  demand  of  the 
Enj^li^h  marts.  Wliatcver  is  produced 
here  i*  consumed  there.  The  hritrr 
portion  of  oar  mind  is  ab!!)Orbed  into 
the  sphere  *4  the  asci  ndant  genius  of 
England,  and  thus  our  real  progress  is 
coueealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Neither  is  it  only  AmcricH,  which  has 
but  a  fortuitous  knovvled<;e:  of  our  ex- 
istence»  or  Franci-.  wldeh  all  but  ex- 
cludes us  from  the  scale  of  literary 
existence  ;  but  ioileed  England,  our 
sister,  with  vUiom  we  have  so  long 
taken  sweet  counsel — in  Eughtnd*  uhiie 
there  is  an  exaggerated  notion  of  our 
wit  and  iuLiginatlun.  iiotbitig  can  lie 
more  oh?.ervable  than  the  very  h>w 
(>|iini<ni  wliit-h  ihcrc  oxi*U  as  to  our 
state  *d"  civilijiatiuii,  and  of  onr  literaiy 
pretensions. 

The    caui^es    of    this    tmjjrcs^ion 
are   not   fonigu    ftom    our    purpose. 
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The  bitterness  and  rcroclous  personality 
of    our  party  coiiflicis — seen    by   our 
I  neighbuiirs  iipart  from   its  eircuuislan- 
tiiii  causes — U  atttibi]t*?J   by   tbcni   to 
,  our  backward  state  of  progress  tci  civU 
[lizatioii,      A^ain,    tlii^    impression    is 
Diucli  conHnned   by  the  fact  that  it  is 
also  widely  felt  by  the  betler  classes  of 
Irish  s<R*iety,     We  think  it  ri«bt  to  oh- 
1  serve,  by  the  way,  that  we  consider  ihfj 
1  notion  to  be  u  very  muni**  ri  jus  exaj/gc- 
I  ration^  unhappily  too  well  su[vpMrted  by 
ir]i|ieurimt*es»     A  eonbnuatory  hnpres- 
siou  is,    how<'vcr,  propaytitetl  by   the 
very    Tact,  that   thtTe   is  not,  and  has 
never  been,  any  native   tnurt  for   the 
pro  duet  ions  cd'  Irish  talent  ;  and  while 
'  the  business  of  the   Entrlish  iires  and 
book-market   is  n^  larjrely  carried  on 
\  as  the  piivin^''  oF  Lonibni,  by  Irish  la- 
bourers—dins  fully  demonsrnitinij  the 
I  real  prodiietive  pmver  a  ad  inriustry  of 
I  the  eouinry — Irelaud  not  ordy  has  no 
I  tjublishin^  mart — no  literary  centre — 
;  mit  ill  fact  the  imine  of  Dublin  on  the 
title-pntrc  has  hilherto  been  a  strong 
objection    ajrainnt  a    new    b4Jok.     We 
I  puss  liiduly  iivcr  minor  facts^the  niii- 
[form  rotirt  of  our  Irish  writers  to  the 
London  pres^s^ — the  want  of  eooperatitiu 
I  auionjr  tlie    Diihliu    pnb^t^her^  width 
►  affords  the  writer  but  loo  jusJt  ii  euuse 
\U\T  this   desertion— and    many    other 
fucts  of  udnute  detail,  \vhich  operate 
[to  incre.ise    the  vihi   apparent  dispro- 
iportiun    when    (in    the    bose  way    in 
I  which  all  such  comparisons  are  made) 
[  vc  are  compared  with  our  nei^hbtuirs. 
W'hen  our  liftdess   streets  an^l  dull 
f  m^irts  are  Cittitrjsted  with  those  of  Lou- 
rdon: — the  bustlio;^  ioni  cruwtled  corn- 
'  merre — the  envroious  renb  and  vaster 
I  anminal  wealth — ilu-  teeniinjr  overflow 
[f>f  priiitcts   and  specuhitums,  and  dll 
I  tlie  produce  of  every  chiss  and  Umu  of 
[  mind — the  loilliant  j^sdleries  of  mode  in 
r«rt— the  daily,  monthly,  ijUtinerly,  un- 
[Dual  press — the  ^lare,  jflUter,  and  niair- 
[isifieent  o^teoiati^^ii  of  the  eentn*!  city 
[of  the  civilized    world,  the    re>ort  of 
[every  ton^:u(»,  and    the  theatre  of  the 
[tulent  and  intrijjue  of  every  luiid — [u^- 
[puhuis,    retined,    powerbil,    weabhy — 
Sfuiliii^  its  report  far  and  \hide  on  uU 
the  winds,  and  stretching  its  arm  judi- 
ciiilly  and  uutlioritatively  over  kill  the 
nation«i  under  heuven.     Such  is  a  faiiU 
rcHeetion  of  the  in>pressirui  {no  mutter 
as  to  its  truth)  tljrruj^di  whicli  I  he  En^- 
lislunan   \\\ul     Lhe    forei^'uer    are  eotn- 
]n-llcd  It*  hiok  on  tiur  cundilioD,  and  to 
estimate  unr  iidvanci*  as  u  country,      Jt 
is   Utde   ti)  the   y>urpose,  that   we  can 
with  truth  ullijut   our  splendid   capa- 


bilities—raoral.  Intellectual,  physical, 
and  local  ;  nor  is  it  of  any  weight  ia 
onr  present  stiitement  to  aiyintani  ac- 
eu8:Mion  and  impute  injuMice*  Such 
is  the  stale  of  fact  and  opioit»n  whieh 
affects  us  in  relation  with  other  e*»un- 
iries.  Local  evils  are^  we  know,  es- 
agrtrerated  by  distance ;  but  so  it  is, 
that  widle  the  soun4l  of  strife  b  hcAfU 
from  (jur  shores,  wiih  uniform  and  in- 
creasing fierceness  there  U  no  softf  u- 
in|i  indication  of  taatc»  enlighteiied 
opinion,  learnin|r»  grenitis,  or  of  any 
feature  of  civilized  and  cultivnte<l  hii- 
manity — nothinif  that  lesiifies  our  ar- 
tukil  advance^  to  countries  which  arc 
fill  behind  us  in  ail  the  essential  ele* 
meats  of  national  progress.  Such  i*  a 
very  summary  und  inadequate  view  of 
the  Common  impn'ssion  which  dniitw 
wctiUh,  knowledge,  and  comtriercial 
enterprise  fnirii  our  fcliore^ — which 
makes  the  ennL.'^rijtton  of  nur  tiileiit  a 
necessary  thiuir,  and  justifiea  the  ab- 
sentee. 

But  not  to  weary  attention,  vre  pasj 
tc»  a  more  enliveuinif  aspect  of  ibia 
discussion.  NutwithstiUidintij  all  we 
have  sahl,  Ireland  has  Lidvaiteed  amlis 
wdvaneinj;*  We  du  not  despair  of  her 
fortunes — rich,  uhimdunt^  und  beautiful 
has  been,  ami  is  the  vcjfclaliiui  of  her 
mind.  No  ne^liijencc  ca»i  fail  to  see 
tiie  overllow  tif  natural  matrriu! — wft 
need  not  speak  of  the  native  humour, 
shrewdness,  and  vivacity  of  im^tni4- 
tion — and  it.  is  as  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  sph-mlid  resuUs  wlure  the  foil 
h.is  been  tcf^ted  by  cducatioti.  We 
mii^bt  tuke  the  occasion  to  speak  of 
Burke,  the  comprehensive  in  view^— 
the  profound  and  searching  in  reason — > 
the  con^-umm^ite  in  elocution — the 
bijL^h-souled  and  ehtviilrie  in  feii1iu|^. 
We  might  lamieh  out  freely  and  truly 
on  the  host  of  leaser,  yet*  still  first- 
rtte  names — Sheridan,  Cvratt;in,  Cur- 
ran,  and  others,  not  iurerit>r  it)  their 
de|iiirtment.  We  ndplit  dwell  with  uu 
small  siiii>fuction  on  our  Gidilsuiitli, 
with  whoTn  England  bits  not,  in  liii 
own  walk,  one  other  name  tn  com|Hire 
— who  first  and  last  brought  to  jicr* 
fcetion  the  verse  of  Dryden  and  l*up«n 
— the  nalorul,  the  siniple,  the  trriiecbd, 
the  pathettef  the  sublime  without  ia* 
tlation,  the  flowing  without  rrdiindrfnce 
— *' ijui  onnies  fere  seribcndi  g^ciiu$ 
tctigit,  et  nullum  teligit  i]Ui»fl  ni*u  or- 
n:»viC  as  his  great  et)tcmponiry  and 
friend  hai»  written  in  the  trutli  i>f  tliiit 
jndgmeni  which  is  uttered  ov»»r  ihc 
tomb,  wiiere  ffaliery  (inds  no  rrbrm*. 
VVc  shall  not  name  tlic  living,  btit  «»• 
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S41  redly  ihcrc  are  namca  nniong  UJ  not 
»<*an  lo  be  bloltcil  out  from  the  record 
of  afkiT  days.  We  challfrtge  im  ridi- 
culous comparison  with  our  mulLTnal 
St  til — lije  land  of  Nfwtou»  Sliak;4ptare, 
Milton*  Oucon,  the  ynri vailed  minds  of 
Enrc»pc  : — -such  mastcT-spiriia  are  no 
the  fommon  produce  of  their  time. 
We  simply  iiltinn  our  claim  to  no  small 
catalo^'^ue  of  illuairlouA  ini'ii  ;  uud  we 
may  a< Id,  that  there  is  a  constant  though 
concealed  stream  of  Irish  laleut  tlowin^ 
to  swell  the  mass  oj'  Eii^liSih  and  Seot- 
li»^h  Irtvr.itore.  We  mi^dit,  imleedi  on 
this  lieud^  ptdut  to  the  ])ubHc  arena  of 
party  strife,  and  ask  who  are  the  fure* 
mo^t  on  rilber  sidt^  tlie  most  effective 
in  up|>eul^  the  most  allowed  in  power, 
either  for  g^ood  or  evil,  all  Irioh,  oetjirly 
to  a  man.  It  is  an  easy  transition  to 
imagine  this  overtlow  reduced  within 
its  channel,  and  spreading  the  light  of 
civilization  iit  home.  We  have  said 
to  inKig^iiie,  because,  in  truth,  many  oh* 
staelen  must  he  overci>nie,  and  time 
roust  have  broug-ht  forth  many  chunj^es 
before  tbii*  dej<irable  eonsunimation  is 
to  be  reached.  But  it  liea  within  the 
fuir  scope  of  excrtiDn,  ami,  therefore,  it  is 
no  Vdin  or  useless  oljject  to  fix  upon. 
It  is  to  be  looked  for  from  enlightened 
criFort ;  and  wc  are  disjinscd  further  to 
potut  it  out  as  a  result  in  the  course  uf 
a  j>rog^re?s  which  has  actually  set  in. 

Already  there  is  a  chauu'e  upon  the 
tpirit  of  the  time.  In  t!»e  wilde^st  burst 
of  the  storm  there  is  a  siill  small  voice 
among  the  elements  of  wrath,  and  fury, 
and  popular  madness.  A  slow  hut  grow- 
in|f  sense  of  their  delusion  is  stealing  from 
rank  to  rank  amon^  the  people  so  long 
abused — the  fnUe  pledge,  redeemed  by 
a**ciimuLited  lies,  has  grown  altnost  too 
broad  and  black  for  infatuation's  self  to 
miiiUike  for  any  thing  divine  or  j!Ood. 
Tne  ftinguage  of  truth  and  right  have 
acquired  an  expanj-ive  and  -till  ex- 
pand ing  iuHucnce  and  authority  ;  and 
there  is  among  the  higher  and  nobler 
class  of  spirits  a  trustful  eipeetdiiim  of 
more  cong-enial  time?,  when  the  winier 
shall  be  past,  tlie  rain  over  and  gone, 
and  the  flowers  shall  appear  cm  the 
earth.  Even  amid  the  din  of  party 
there  is  a  growing  desire  to  revert  ro 
more  permanent  and  sti^udard  thoughts 
and  things  j  and  in  the  waste  of  a  de- 
praved literature,  a  strong  spirit  of 
just  and  true  criticism  is  beginning  to 
indicate  the  approacii  of  that  Sfjirit  of 
refinement  and  severe  good  taste  which 
is  now  wanting  to  correct,  reduce, 
chasten,  and  harmonize  the  tumultuous 


and  turbid  exuberance  of  our  unprin- 
cipled and  random  literature. 

Tiiere  is  a  tendency  in  civilization, 
wlien  it  has  reached  a  certain  point,  to 
advance  onwards  towards  perfection* 
This  may  not  be  reached,  because  the 
disitancc  is  infinite,  and  the  course  in- 
terrupted. In  observiiig  this  impor- 
tant principle,  wc  must  ahvuy*  make 
allowance  b>r  small  indications*  stieh  ufi 
miiKt  seem  IriSing  to  unpinlosophicat 
undcrstantlings.  This  nmsl  be  our 
a|>ology  f(>r  noticing  the  continued 
ertorts  and  failures  of  the  Dublin  jiresa 
for  some  years  buck,  to  produce  peri- 
od ical  works.  The  Vii>t  and  rapid  in- 
crease of  iiitellectuLd  cKcitement,  the 
spread  of  knowledge,  and  ihe  coarse 
stimulus  of  piditical  feeling  and  action 
iimong  the  middle  classei*,  had  the 
natnnil  conset|ueuce  of  bringing  more 
mind  into  action.  The  pressure  of 
inlcllectydl  effort  soon  began  to  find 
or  make  channels  for  itself.  As  we 
have  noticed  already,  England,  ami  in 
a  lesser  degree  Scotland  alforded  rapid 
oulleLs,  and  by  absoibing,  concealed 
the  abundance  of  the  production  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  numerous  literary 
productions  of  a  more  youthful,  un- 
trained, and  there  lure  transient  and 
obseure  character,  also  began  to  spring 
up  season  after  season,  into  an  exis- 
tence scarcely  known  beyond  the 
writers  ihemselves,  who  paid  the  cost, 
and  with  juvenile  admiration  exulted 
in  their  unfledged  authorship  ;  for  they 
were  for  the  most  purt  boys,  receiving 
their  first  bent  from  a  spitit  that  was 
in  the  time.  To  these  we  have  ground 
for  adding,  there  was  no  email  acces- 
sion Iroin  the  humbhst  walks  of  handi- 
craft oceupution.  TVie  books  hud  n«* 
sale,  and  the  writers  no  pnyment ;  it 
was  a  labour  of  love,  and  all  seemed 
willing  to  contribute  their  share.  The 
tinker*s  well-trained  car  betrayed  itself 
in  the  harmonious  jingle  of  his  rltyuie  ; 
the  tailor  viudictited  his  g<Mt4e  by 
swan-like  noies  ;  printers'  devils  were 
evtjked  by  most  unheard-of  incantu- 
tions,  and  uttered  strange  responses. 
All  Casitle-etrect  chimed  together  in 
*^  Kiddet minster  stuff,"  and  Thmnus- 
street  answered  **froin  its  misty  shroud,** 
Thus  one  gay  sw^arm  folbmed  another, 
and  wai  swcfrt  into  the  stream  of 
oblivion.  Experience  pronooneed  their 
epitaph  as  they  disappeared — ^t inker 
and  tailor  became  sadiier  and  wisir 
men — and  it  became  pcice|itible  that 
essfiys  aud  poeujs  were  not  altogether 
to  be  compassed  by  plain  stitch  and 
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tetice,  while  niauy  af  the  EngLUh  pc^l 
rioclicals  had  no  unpmHtable  po«5^fiiati'| 
of  the  tahlrs  of  ihe  Irish   gruiry,     s\ 
strung   preposaessi ou   at'    thi«    nahm\  I 
coiiibined    with   the   u&uul    caprice  ufj 
fii'hiou  to  riclude  every  thing  of  home  f 
growth.     Cdpilitl,  enterprize,  patience  I 
and  iu>  sniulJ   portion  of   ejtj)crieuce»| 
were  nece^sa^y  to  obtain  even  a  chancel 
of  fair   tri^L      A  cotnbinutitio   of  ai*^ 
cepted   writers,    who   had  alrnadf  m!*| 
cured  the  voice  of  cntici!»ni  tiiiU  puhfie 
iK>Uc'(%  was  to  be  secured  at  cuiisidt^r* 
able  cost ;  the   Ijas  attendant  on  sijcli 
uiidertakiii;i!S,     under      t^uch     circum- 
stance-!, was  to  be  sustaintd  ;  aud  the 
risk  of   the  more  serious  ioeS  coti«e- 
queut  on  failure,  where  aJt  had  fiiLlcd,j 
to  be  dared. 

How   w<f  have   entered    upon  and] 
triumphed   over    these   di "advantages I 
needs  not  to  be  dwelt  on,      VV^e  truH  I 
that  the   bold  ixperiment  may  lie  teJt 
to  be  so  far  successful.     Of  this  the 
public  may  rest  secure ;  and  thl ^  u{>ori 
the  strength  of  an  obviouR  coinniercf<il 
principle,  of   which    nothing    but   thei 
most  txtrerne  infatuation  can  lune  si^hti  { 
thiit  we  have  not  one  permanent  cot*-' 
tribtitor»  who  hds  not  been  received  m 
the  pages  of  our  most  successful  co- 1 
temporary   peiiodicuK    and    who   h-*Bl 
not    met  the  undoubted  tesliniouv  ofl 
public  ajjplause,    or  the   approval   orl 
authorized    criticism*      To   vouch   fur  I 
the  merit  of  fivery  article,  or  even  of^ 
every  uionthlv  number,  would  be  al>j 
surd  ;  to  siich  pniise  no  periodical  Ui 
entitled.     Having  taken  the  best  stcptl 
to  ensure  the  cooperatittn   of    mature  I 
and  able  men,  we  must  abidt*  hy  their  1 
inequulitips  and  trust  to  the  common  [ 
sense  of  our  readers.  Let  it  be  led  that,] 
if  indulgence  were  to  be  cUtmed  in  »i»v 
cuRc,  it  is  iu  ours*   Yet  we  a.sk  noiuduU 
geocc,  though  we  areer«itefnl  for  the  i 
justice  which  we  cordially  acknowlcilge  j 
to  have  received  from  the  public.     |t  it] 
in  truth  among  the  best  iodteatious  of] 
tiie^c  distracted  times,  that  our  couutry 
should  have  produced  her  lirst  sueccss- I 
ful   allcm[)l   at   native  liteniture,   and] 
that   a    drcirlcd   and    unctmipromisinif  \ 
political  tone  has  not  luid  Tlir  ellVcl  of 
eliciting  any  re^peetable  reproof  niiiiing 
our  radical  contcmporarirs. 

We  must    conclude   our  Himmari*,  \ 
and  w«   f*i\\r  too  uiea|^re  notice,  by  n 
lirief  enumeration  of  the  public  advan* 
tagcs  to  be  hoped  for  from  this  under* 
taking.     To   ap|jreciatc  them  liy   ih^l 
mere  !»nccess  of  \x  niMgazinc^  would  he  I 
unjust.      To  retain   at   home,   %  lar^r**! 


solder  i  and  that  even  Lilly  and  Voster, 
Euelid  and  Murruy  mu>t  uutlergo 
scime  itnptprtaut  triinsmuiiitions  in  the 
mind,  before  they  were  likely  to 
etHoresee  in  the  form  of  readable  lite* 
niture,  Tiie  county  of  Kerry  itself, 
famous  time  out  id'  ^iiiad  for  iti*  Ldtl- 
nily,  could  not  sopport  a  Hterary  effort 
which  Wituted  the  e^senticil  principle 
hy  which  all  succc*;sl'ul  effort  thrives, 
the  sinewstd  wwr  and  com  mi  re e,  money. 
Nothing,  iti  truth,  had  tiie  e^eut  of  re- 
pressing for  a  single  season,  the  lautU 
able  etfort**  thus  begun  ;  and  as  the 
youthful  writers  grew  more  ripe,  they 
iiuw  and  then  exhibited  tfausient 
gleams  of  higher  pretertsiou  and  even 
occasionally  brought  out  flashes  of  very 
considerable  power  ;  but  it  was  abs<>- 
luiely  impossible  they  could  have 
in  the  bulk  a  material  success,  beyond 
that  we  have  dciicrihed.  Patriotism 
itself  could  not  find  heroism  to  read, 
fttill  less  pay  for  such  c-dlovv  literature. 
Tlie  mere  desire  of  public  good  never 
hus,  or  ought  to  retain  the  efforts  of 
any  Diarketable  mind  ,  ttnd  us  it  sprung 
up  to  maturity  the  etftLtive  tuleot  of 
the  country  found  its  le\el  and  its 
price.  It  obtained  from  the  profitable 
wit^dom  of  our  neighbours  that  value 
which  all  should  seek  who  have  any 
tiling  which  they  have  the  power  and 
right  to  dispose  of.  The  talent  of  the 
successful  writiT,  is  the  result  of  much 
labour^  and  that  of  the  severest  kind— 
it  u  the  mature  fruit  of  many  Iriuls,  and 
ofl  en  the  result  of  a  waste  uf  the  belter 
years  of  life,  and  of  many  of  the  bap- 
pier  scni^ibilities  of  our  nature — melted 
down  into  that  crucible  over  which  the 
student  broods  in  the  fever  r»f  iimbition, 
and  the  sorrow  of  hope  deferred,  for 
the  visionary  prize  of  some  surviving 
fame,  so  hardly  won,  and  so  invidiously 
allowed. 

It  was^  therefore,  an  indispensible 
preliuiiniiry  to  the  drrs^indde  object  of 
calling  home  our  jfcjiltered  forces,  and 
eonccntrkiting  those  lights  which  were  so 
long  losing  themselves  in  llie  fidl-orbed 
day  of  England  ami  Scollarul,  into  a 
liHtive  and  home  exi-lence,  that  thi$ 
operation  should  commence,  where 
alone  all  thut  is  jieruiuutnt  or  effective 
can  commence,  with  the  publie-ftinrited 
unci  enterprising  trtidf.  liul  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  encmnjtercfl  were  seem- 
ingly iusurmonntable.  Tlie  name  of 
Dublin  on  a  title-page  was  a  ^uliicient 
reason  for  neglect,  and,  in  the  eii>e  of 
peiimhcal  literature,  it  was  too  truly 
die    indication    of    youthful    iiicoinpe- 
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inifis  a  fir-^t  and  obviou?!  advHntage;  Ui 
gWe  enconruiTcuieiit  diid  hope  tu  mure; 
to  awaken  tUat  literary  tune  which 
huiiianii£e9,  polishes  and  adorns  private 
life  ;  lo  A\v\i  a  civilized  g^race  over  the 
name  af  Ir^-lantl  in  foreign  ouuntries  ; 
to  )L\\e  a  ht>me  (Urecticm  tt>  the  syiupd- 
thii'S  of  the  hetter  mind  of  our  coun- 
try men  who  sprad  fortune  and  talent 
ahroad  ;  lu  attract  capital  and  t^nterprixe 
(o  iiur  sliore;  an<l,  by  shewing"  the  way, 
awaktrit  ihut  life  in  the  Irish  pubhisliiiii^ 
trade,  which  aloijc  ts  wanting  lo  raise 
m  to  the  level  of  our  nci^'hliuuis* 
One  successful  adventure  is  hot  the 
)itep  to  auutherj  aud  there  i»  no  rckiBon, 
hut  those  which  Mrise  iVoni  long-cting* 
rag  prejudices  why  Dublin  should  not  be 
ihe  centre  of  Irish  cultivation,  in  all 
thai  improves  and  humanizes.  An 
Irish  press  may,  we  trust,  well  supply 
Ihe  place  which  a  nutivc  legislature 
once   held — a  ibcus  of   talent,  and  a 


I  lavs  ^liall  alhiw  the  public  mind  to 
hiok  latk  on  this  tioubted  period,  ^\t\\ 
a  view  undisturbed  \yy  fwrty  strife, 
th*t  ihese  eftbrts  will  be  recullected  at* 
auiitng  the  first  favorable  gleam:*  uf 
national  u melioration,  and  tbut  it 
will  be  deemed  no  triviul  incidi  ot  of 
ail  L'vcntful  liniH,  thiit  Iuih  brou^lit  mv 
far  tuwiirds  maturity  the  tirM  literary 
journal  un  thf  st-ltlcd  print ijjles  a^ 
ctJuimorcH. 

Our  valuubhs  exten*ivf\  and  si  ill  e^t- 
trndin^  circulation,  with  the  unanimous 
voice  oi  tht'  pnldic  pre«s,  which  liii« 
evcrv  whtre  laid  asitic  party  feeling 
to  cncer  us  on,  may  ^utiiciently  attest 
that  we  do  not  overrate  our  suceefis. 
Di^erence  of  opinion  has  not  withheld 
the  unpartia)  approl^ation  of  our  opjio- 
nents  ;  and  they  who  from  their  poM- 
titm  iire  most  likely  to  appreciate  the 
influence  of  public  caust^s  cannot  he 
Buppojted  to  have  erred,  in  thus  setting 


nursery  for  the  production  of  eminent     ilicir   friendly  stamp   on   our  pretcn* 
men.     It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,     sions. 


that  the  loue  of  suciety,  that  taste, 
knowledge  and  every  sentimenr  which 
belongs  to  cultivated  society,  does  not 
gain  power  and  influence  by  the  inter" 
mixture  of  minds  professedly  devoted 
to  (Kjlite  literature.  In  the  Scottish 
metropolis  society,  through  all-itscir- 


Of  our  contributoi^  we  have  already 
dro|rped  some  words.  The  weU*knoAvn 
convention,  which  throws  a  trauspa* 
rent  veil  over  the  names  of  period  it"  al 
w  Titers,  makes  it  impossible  to  allude 
to  these  gentlemen  otherwise  than  col* 
lectiveU'.     But  we  cunnot  allow  our- 


cle3»  takes  its  ini pukes  from  a  few  in-    selves  to  speak  doubtfully  or  equivo. 


dividual  centres  ;  and  these  impulses 
are,  by  an  insensible  hut  sure  process, 
romniunicated  from  rauk  to  rank 
through  many  a  widening  circle,  until 
they  embrace  the  land.  Such,  as  far 
tis  we  can  express  it  in  a  few  words,  is 
the  benefit  we  propose,  and  the  princi- 
ple on  which  we  tfepeud. 

Jn  throwing  these  reflections  hefure 
our  readers,  we  have  studiously  endea- 
foured  to  keep  within  the  level  of  or- 
dinary experience  and  observation, 
and  to  avoid  tasking  attention  liy  any 
I'ltiJionite  analysis  of  social  causes  or 
witrkiugs  ;  nor  have  vi e  aimed  to  lead 
the  reader  into  detail,  further  than  the 
distinct  statement  of  our  view  abso- 
lutely required.  The  time  is  not  yet 
am  veil  when  we  may  securely  launch 
into  the  depths  of  our  moral  and  iniei- 
leetuut  history  ;  topics  of  more  iinme- 
diitte  interest  engross  the  public  ear, 
and  the  sense  to  which  we  would  ap- 
peal, is  yet  but  a  "  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for/'  Yet, 
hMviitg  begun  and  continued  our 
labors,  under  a  sotenin  sense  of  their 
importance  to  this  country,  we  enter- 
tain a  sanguine  aasurauce  of  their  sue- 
ce»B,  and  it  m  our  settled  conviction, 


cally  of  persons  whose  talents  ilo 
honour  to  their  country,  and  whose 
names  are  f[>r  the  greater  part  to  be 
recorded  in  her  historic  wrciith  We 
wcndd  nr)t  exchange  our  contributors 
for  tbnsH  of  any  ifther  periodical  in  the 
empire  ;  though  the  public  may  feci 
assured,  that,  in  proportion  ai  our 
means  increase  with  our  circulation* 
nn  efl'orl  shall  be  *vannng  to  secure 
whatever  power  of  talfMit,  or  weight  nt 
name,  the  best  mind  of  (he  clay  affords. 
This  is  but  the  natural  erne  rati  on  of 
that  commerciid  process  wliich  is  the 
basis  of  every  rational  undertaking. 
ihie  liict,  connected  with  this  t«tpic, 
may  be  stated  as  serving  to  exbibiti  in 

t^art,  the  natural  underworking  oJ  a 
iterary  establishment  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  enonnous  mass  of  clever 
miumscripts  of  every  kind — poetry, 
essays,  reviews,  tales,  critical  di-serta- 
tions,  without  measure  or  resjiite — 
which  tlow  monthly  on  <iur  hands,  so 
as  to  make  the  task  of  selection  impn>^- 
silde  to  ordinary  dibgcJice;  and  inser- 
lion — had  we  a  number  for  e^ery  day 
in  the  year, — (juite  out  of  the  question  : 
from  this,  we  saVt  it  will  at  once  a{»- 
pcar  to  what  an  extent  tlie  faculties  of 
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the  national  mind  are  set  to  work. 
Thus,  on  a  inuiiieut's  reflection,  will  it 
be  seen  how  we  humanize  the  land. 
However  inflamed  by  local  discontent 
or  party  feclin;|f — however  maddi^ned 
by  a^tation,or  exasperated  by  relig'ious 
animosity — the  moment  we  appear  in 
the  remotest  village,  where  there  is 
half-a-crown  to  purchase,  or  a  tongue 
to  read  us,  a  new  spirit  falls  over  the 
minds  of  mm.  The  village  orator 
leaps  from  his  tub,  and  tunes  his 
genius  to  romance  and  song  ;  the  black- 
smith stops  swallowing  the  tailor's 
news,  and  commits  his  glowing  inspi- 
ration to  the  post ;  the  apothecary  and 
the  ganger  make  up  their  recent  cool- 
ness, and  an  able  treatise  on  things  in 

general  finds  its  way  to  our  desk 

Every  public  road,  that  ctmverges  to 
our  (fwclling,  from  every  quarter  of  the 
land,  sends  in  its  daily  torrent  of  wit 
and  inspiration,  to  testify  our  influence, 
and  the  extent  of  our  fame,  and  to  give 
solid  assurance  that  Ireland  is  at  her 
humanities,  and  that  our  circulation  is 
a  mission  of  li^iit  and  power.  Our 
numerous  extern  contributors  have 
indeed  rc<isou  to  be  grateful  to  us, 
both  for  what  we  have  done  for  them, 
and  for  what  we  have  \v.\t  undone  ; 
the  gentle  excitement  of  tlicir  talent, 
and  the  discreet  concealmeiit  of  their 
dulness  ; — some  we  have  encouraged 
— some  we  have  laughed  at — some 
advised  to  try  some  other  amusement 
— but  all  with  paternal  ttrnderuess,  and 
in  the  confidential  secrecy  of  ottice. 
Petulant  rouionstrances  we  have  re- 
ceived with  dignified  forbearance ; 
appeals  to  our  patriotism,  with  a  bland 
smile  of  compassion  ;  olFcrs  of  canvass 
for  readers,  on  the  score  «»f  some  pro- 
saic ineptitude,  or  driliblinir  coniiu.»u- 
place  of  rhyme,  we  have  h«*ard  in 
silent  scorn.  i>ut  this  -indeed  is  a  sub- 
ject in  itself. 

We  have  made  no  allii«](m  to  our 
political  functions.  These,  aniongst 
our  own  peculiar  friends  and  sup- 
porters, need  no  nraise,  and  can  con- 
vey no  recommendation  to  those  who 
differ  from  us.  Yet,  even  on  this  topic 
there  are  some  general  observations  of 
much  importance  to  be  observed  in  the 
conduct  of  a  periodical  like  this.  One 
of  the  general  advantages  which  we 
have  at  least  in  our  jiower,  and  within 
the  scope  of  our  plan,  is  the  more 
general  and  historic  asp(;ct  with  which 
political  events  may  be  invested  in  the 
more  deliberate  retrospect  of  the 
month.  We  do  not  desire  to  be  mis- 
understood   into   the    absurd   notion, 


that  we  would  shut  ourselves  out  from 
a  fair  and  manly  use  of  the  weapons  of 
party  controversy,  which  are  nashing 
and  circling  round  our  ears  wherever 
we  turn.     Such    dastardly   discretion 
never  gains   its   cowardly  object  ;   it 
cannot  serve  our  friends,  or  gain  the 
respect  of  our  honourable  adversaries; 
*•  to  be  weak  is  miserable,   duin^  or 
suffering."       We    are    conservative; 
and   no   feeble    vacillation    shall  dis- 
honor our  steady  and  upright  strength. 
We   cannot  assent  to  the  suspicious 
friendship  that  would  counsel  an  im- 
potent moderation,   where  vigor  and 
intrepid  activity  prompt  to  rough  col- 
lision ;  we  laugh  to  scorn  the  silly  re- 
praach  of   newspa])er    politics.      We 
assert  and    shall   not    relinqiush   our 
right  to  fling  aside  our  literary  tiara-^ 
our  jewelled  wand,  with  which  we  sit 
pointing  oracularly  to  the  destinies  of 
the  nation,  and  leaping  down  into  the 
thronged  arena,  to  lay  about  us  among 
our  friends  of  the  press,  as  long  and  as 
stoutly  as    our    spirit    impels.      Our 
fi  lends  of  the  daily  press  arc,  we  con- 
tend, excellent  companious,  and  we  do 
not  shrink  from  the  comparison.     But, 
this  point  being  saved,  there  is  another 
consideration    of    much     imporUncc, 
which  we  shall  keep  in  view,  so  far  as 
our  purposes  and  duties  admit,  **  rjv 
ceptis    excipiendU,**    as     the     worthy 
prior  of  Jorvaulx  Abbey  is  recorded 
to  have  said  upon  a  very  similar  occa- 
sion.    In  our  column  the  iuflauimatory 
topics  of  the  month   will   mostly   lie 
found  to  appear  through  the  sotlening 
medium  of  alierthought,  and  when  they 
have  already  in  some  degree   under- 
gone   the   sifting  of   public  opinion. 
They  may  thus  be  expected,  so  far  as 
may    be,    to    appear    comparatively 
divested  of  the  rancorous  tone,  and  of 
the  irritating,  degrading  and  disgusts 
ing  personality  which  is  oftcnsive  to 
the  mind  of  a  gentleman,  to  whatever 
party  he  may  be  attached.     So  hx  as 
the  topic  before  our  notice  shall  admit 
of  it,  we  shall  endeavour  to  take  our 
stand  on  the  high  ground  of  nrinciplr. 
and  to  enlaige  the  compass  of  political 
discussion   by   historical   and  philoso- 
phical views.     Thus  may  we  hope  to 
supply  a  momentous  desideratum  in 
the  state-craft  of  the  day,  which  is  niit 
less  remarkable  for  its  ability  in  the 
labyrinth  of  small  details  ancf  expedi- 
encies which  All  our  eyes  and  ears  on 
every  side,  than  for  its  near-siglitrii- 
ness,  as  to  directions  and  results,  the 
natural  effect  of  superficial  and  narrow 
views. 
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The  parliamentarj  campaign  has  coin- 
menced,  and  cnrnmeDced  t^XLicrly  as  we 
could  have  desirtid,  Th^  inini^try  pro- 
voked a  di&cussion  oa  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, kind  have  been  signally  defetited. 
Ill  ono  re!j|>4;ct,  U  hue  iii.jde  us  think 
b^UcT  of  tliRm  than  we  did  hffnTe.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  they  r.oidd  have 
btrt'u  fully  avviire  of  "the  fautastic 
tncka"  of  rhcir  Iri^h  Chief  Governor, 
or  of  ihe  insults  and  injuries  to  which 
liic  Prtitestaia  popuUiimi  uf  thU  cuun- 
try  have  been  expose d»  since  his  ar- 
rival, when  they  bold  I  v  volunteered  to 
»hare  the  responsibiliiies  of  hi:i  inisg-u- 
vernment,  and  even  to  denmnd  jiraise 
for  the  wisdom  tind  the  impartiality  of 
his  iidininlstration.  And  it  is  also  hut 
justice  to  theui  to  acknowledge,  that 
no  men  crjuld  have  seemed  more  over- 
whelmed by  a  s^nse  of  condemnation, 
tUao  ttiey  appeared,  when  the  ttstouiid- 
in^  array  of  f;ictp,whieh  were  deployed 
against  ihem  by  the  skill  and  the  abi- 
lity of  Sersreant  Jaekson,  routed,  and 
ttircw^  into  irretrievable  confusion,  their 
presiimjif  uoti^t  aiitieipations. 

And  is  it  possible,  we  aak  ourselves, 
I  hat  they  could  have  been  so  yrosaly 
ignorant  as  they  seemed,  of  the  doings 
in  Ireland?  It  in  diHicnlt  to  helirve, 
that  men,  charged  with  ihe  concerns  of 
this  mighty  empire,  could  have  been 
either  jio  miserably  incompetent,  or  so 
culpably  nei^Iigent,  as  not  to  be  aware 
ufthe  tendency,  at  least,  of  at  most  everv 
one  of  Loni  Mulgrave*s  rneasurefi,  to 
Toiter  the  insolence  and  the  sedition  of 
one  porticm  of  the  peopli^,  and  r;> 
chill  the  loyalty,  outrage  the  feelings, 
and  destroy  the  pr-^perty  t*f  the  nth.^r. 
And  yet,  either  such  ignorance  or  such 
negligence  can  alone  account  for  the 
a^tomshiiig  cunfideiiee  withubicb  Lord 
Juftci  RiJ*3cll  Ihrew  down  ihe  gauntlet 


to  the  IrLsh  Conservaiivcs,  and  chal- 
lenged them  to  point  out  a  single  iii- 
Rtanre  by  which  the  most  cafitious  Jm- 
pugners  of  the  nieLisures  of  the  Lord 
Li  rut  en  ant  could  prove  the  jnstitic  of 
thoir  uccusatlotis. 

H<^  in-tanred.  as  deserving  of  pfirti- 
cular  cnmmeiidation,  the  resMtution  of 
the  Irish  Altorney-Gcnrrd,  not  to  av.iil 
himself  of  the  privilej^e  of  the  crown  in 
the  challenge  of  jurors ;  and  more  tJiaa 
insinuated,  that  fouoer  low-ofBctrs 
ahnsed  that  preros-ahve  id' office,  to  the 
op|jre<!iion  of  ihe  ^jobjeet,  and  the  per- 
version *d'  ju-jlice,  Wjtli  respect  to 
tilt:  latter  as^ertiofi,  we  must  alway^^tie- 
Ueve,  thjt  a  gentb^man  does  not, know- 
ingly, state  a  dutiberate  falsehood  ;  and, 
therefore,  we  ascribe  to  gross  ignorance 
thn  stsiTemr  nt  liy  which  his  Lordship 
had  been  deceived  ;  but,  with  respect 
Co  ihe  fonnt^r,  never  did  an  uotbrtunate 
advficjte  cxpeiience  confutation  more 
confounding. 

The  debate  is  loo  recent  to  justify  us 
in  referring  at  any  length  lo  Serjeant 
Jack'SiMiV  powerful  exposure  nf  fills 
part  of  the  ministerial  cose.  Suffice  it 
lo  say,  that  the  English  memliers  were 
astounded.  The  ca«e  to  which  he  al- 
luded wts  simfdy  this  ■ — A  Protestant 
family,  named  Carter*  resident  in  the 
QiieeH*s  County,  were  tenants  of  Lortl 
Maryborouy^h,  for  a  iiiece  of  lund,  for 
which  they  paid  rent,  and  to  which 
thry  were  justly  entitled*  They  pro- 
ceeded to  fence  it  ;  but  this  exercise 
of  their  legul  rights  gave  the  agrarian 
depredators  otience,  and  one  of  the  f:*- 
mily  was  so  severely  beaten,  that  he 
I'j't  hi*:  sen««e*',  and  is,  we  believe,  at 
this  ntoriieut,  the  inmate  of  a  lun:itic 
asylum.  Tiie  elder  menjber  of  the 
famdv  I  hey  monlered.  hor  t«  rt«  tliii* 
appalling  outrage  done  in   a  rornt  i.— 
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The  supposed  gulky  parties  were  well 
known.  Thny  were  indicted  for  tlie 
murder.  One  very  g-ene rally  suspected 
to  have  been  asibiing"  in  tlic  porpeira- 
tion  of  the  crime,  appeared  in  court, 
and  assisted  ihe  culprits  in  iheir 
ciiallenges,  whMe  the  crown-solicitor 
was  ccimpt^lled,  hy  Ids  instruction*,  to 
git  by,  and  see  a  jury  sworn,  from  whom 
ti  riiirhteoiis  verdict  could  not  be  ex- 
pecleiL  The  consequence  was,  us 
miffht  be  anticipated,  that  justice  was 
detected.  The  indictment  was  tried  at 
another  assizes ;  and,  the  same  prac- 
tice of  not  putting  by  being  persevered 
in  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  a  convict, 
a  man  who  had  been  tried  and  found 
guilty  of  a  similar  offence,  found  his 
way  into  the  jury  box,  and  again  there 
wa«  no  verdict.  A  third  time  the  case 
came  on  to  be  tried,  and  with  a  similar 
result,  owing  to  the  same  cause.  The 
lavr  was  mude  a  Iiughing-stock,  and  the 
crown  lawyers  were  fi>und,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  most  efficient  protectors  of  the 
most  notorious  offenders. 

Such  was  the  working  of  the  beauti- 
ful system,  for  which  tlie  Irish  Lord 
Lieutenant  took  so  iniich  credit,  and 
for  which  the  Home  Secretary  chal- 
lenged the  admiration  of  parliament. 
We  may  add,  as  we  cannot  afford  space 
to  dwell  upon  this  part  of  the  subject 
at  length,  that  in  every  other  instance, 
in  which  he  vaunted  of  tlie  doings  of 
the  Irish  Government,  he  wa^  not  more 
siJccessfuL  The  gros^  partiality  in  Llie 
appoin  ttnent  oi  mdgistrttti!S»and  revising 
banisters  ;  the  gross  »busc  of  the  pre- 
rogative  of  mercy,  in  the  pardon  of 
offenders ;  the  svieeprng  clearances 
mude  by  his  Excellency,  in  the  vmiotiri 
jails,  during  his  peregrinations  ihroug^h 
the  country  j  his  marked  patronaire  ol 
the  new  seditious  association,  which  has 
chiefly  signalized  itself  by  abetting  the 
anti-tithe  conspiracy  ;  tJie  discounte- 
nance which  GovernmeothaB  shown  to- 
wards the  established  clergy,  who  are 
I50t  dfcmed  entitled  to  ordinary  pro- 
tection, when  they  proceed  to  the  re- 
covery of  tlieir  vested  rights  ;  all  this 
was  brou;::ht  home  to  ministers  with  a 
degree  of  conviction  which  left  nothing 
to  be  desired  ;— and  the  lame  apolo- 
gies by  whii'h  their  scandalous  abuse  of 
power  was  sought  to  be  justified,  did 
not,  for  a  moment,  impose  upon  even 
the  most  sanguine  ad ht^ rents  of  the  ad- 
mifiislration*  Insomuch,  th^it  many  of 
them  were  well  content  to  drop  the 
futtiter  nrosecntuiu  of  the  subject  ;  and, 
ttlthouglif  like  the  month  of  March,  it 


h^d  come  in  like  a  lion,  to  Bu0er  it  to 
go  out  like  a  lamb. 

And  here,  w^e  cannot  but  congratu- 
late our  fellow -conservatives,  upon  the 
signal  eflect  produced  by  the  late  great 
meeting  at  the  Mansion-house  m  this 
city.  The  resolutions  there  passed, 
A^ere  the  provocatives  by  which  Lord 
John  Kui^seirs  vain-glofious  statements 
were  called  fortli,  and  without  winch, 
it  is  probable,  an  opportunity  miebt 
not  have  been,  lis  yet,  atforded,  of 
showing  up  the  pendcions  mi§policy 
of  the  government  in  Ireland.  But  he 
himseH  compelled  the  production  of 
the  evidertce  Itv  which  he  stands  con- 
demned. When  he  discovered  hi* 
error,  it  was  too  late  to  retrace  his 
steps.  He  could  not  forbid  the  expo* 
sures  which  he  defied  ;  and  the  resolu- 
tions which  he  had  hoped,  to  exhibit  as 
false  or  exaggerated,  he  was  compelled 
to  witness  proved  to  demonstration. 

Nor  can  we  take  leave  of  this  part 
of  the  subject,  without  commending  the 
industry  and  the  caution  of  the  able 
and  honest  men  by  whom  the  measures 
of  that  great  meeting  were  prepared. 
Their  statements  were  bold  ;  but  they 
were  all  bttsed  upnn  such  evidence  ai 
could  not  be  refuted,  and,  when  brought 
to  the  test  of  proof,  were  found  to  be 
rather  under  than  over-coloured,  and 
to  involve  even  a  deeper  condemna- 
lion  than  might  at  first  he  u  pi » re  bended* 
This  was  true  wisdom.  Tnetc  is  no« 
thing  by  which  the  Conservative* 
would  have  suffered  more  severely* 
than  by  making  any  allegations  whicK 
could  not  be  substantiated.  Tins  wai 
the  error  into  which  their  adversariet 
had  hoped  that  they  were  entrapped, 
when  Lord  John   Russell  bade  them  & 

f)roud  detiance,  in  iotroducin-j  ^  ^^   '  **! 
or  municipal  corporations, 
brcn  taken  thus  at   fault,  tin... 
and  disgrace  would  have  been 
and  ministers  would   have  comi 
their  parliamentary  campaign  with 
eclat   thot  would   have  augured  ro 
prosperous    things.      But  the   groi 
which    they   chose  for   their   field 
battle,  was    the    very  one    lUat    w( 
should   have  desired  ;    and  the  c 
wldch  was  to  eventuate  in  our  roui 
has  only  terminated  in  their  conrufioi 
All  this  is  as  it  should  be  ; — and   ag^ttii 
and  again  we  would  impress  upon 
friends,  that  a  re*uU  80  foriuuatc 
only  have  been  produced,  by  a 
which  vvas  as  scrupulous  in  the  V( 
tion  of  accusatory  statements,  as  \\ 
eloquf?nce  was   brilliant,  and   the  ali 
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lily  traaBccndcnt,  by  which  they  were 
brought  home  to  the  conrktioii  c»rpar> 
Uament. 

Amongst  the    Irigh   mcmbera   who 
distinguished    tliemsclv^^s    un  this  ioi- 

CoTtant  occasion,  Sergeant  J^ickson 
eid  th*;  first  pUco,  But  he  was  ably 
seconded  by  oor  city  member,  Mr, 
West,  who,  in  a  maiden  speech,  gave 
promise  of  a  deu:ice  of  senatorial 
eminence,  for  w  hich^  from  the  modesty 
of  his  general  deiueanour,  all  but  his 
intimate  friends  were  unprepared*  Mr. 
Shaw  ably  supported  his  high  parlia- 
mentary repotiition ;  and  Emerson 
Tennent  was  briiliant  and  powerful. 
What  particularly  pleased  us  in  this 
discussion  was,  that  our  friends  pro- 
duced no  more  of  their  case  than 
waa  juat  necessary  to  meet  the  state- 
metits  of  their  opponent!*.  VVe,  who 
know  what  that  case  is,  know  how 
much  remains  bt^hiud  ;  and,  when  the 
proper  time  comes  for  bringing  it  for- 
ward in  its  full  stren^^iii,  we  pTomii^e 
our  readers  disclosures  which  will 
equally  move  their  aBtonishmeut  and 
their  indignation. 

A<  a  set-ott  against  the  defeat,  (for 
sdthont^h  tiiere  was  no  division,  the 
discussion  was  fvU  as  a  defeiit,^  vibich 
ministers  sustained  upon  moving  for 
leave  to  introduce  the  municipal  bilh  a 
great  deal  of  very  idle  boasting  has 
taken  place,  bi^cansc  of  the  majority 
of  eighty,  by  which,  in  its  subi*e4uent 
stage,  it  was  supported.  This  may  do 
very  well  to  deceive  those  who  reside 
at  a  distance  ;  but,  ivith  tho^e  who 
more  truly  understand  the  matter,  it 
paases  for  very  little  ind«.eii»  In  the 
lirst  place,  it  fell  short  by  six  of  the 
last  division,  upon  what  wa^:,  substun- 
tialiy,  the  same  tjuesilor*,  in  the  last 
lession  ;  and  this,  notwithstanding^  a 
defalcation  of  twenty-two  Conservati  vf  s,, 
%vho  were  absent  withimt  pairs.  This 
latter  event  is,  indeed,  a  ifround  of 
mortification,  and  shows,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  a  degree  of  remissness  in  the 
defenders,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  as^iilanu  of  our  in$tituiir»ns.  In 
the  second  place,  no  less  than  fourteen 
Conservatives  voted  in  the  majority  j 
nol  being  able  to  bring  theniSLlves  to 
condemn,  wiihont  a  crime,  the  old  cur* 
porati«»D3.  For  thia  feeling,  we  can 
maki*  much  allowance  ,-  as  in  truili  wc 
participate  in  it  lo  a  great  degree  our- 
selves. To  be  sure,  it  may  be  «aid, 
that  no  uuwiilini^iiess  has  betn  ex- 
pressed, on  the  part  of  our  corporate 
bodies,  to  surrender,  upon  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  conservative  leaders, 
their  nncicnt  priviieges  and  prescript 


tions  ;  and,  "  voUni*  non  Jit  injuria" 
But,  if  this  concession  is  extorted  by 
the  unprincipled  violence  of  a  tyran- 
nous  majority  ;  if  it  be  not  a  conces- 
sion to  reason,  but  to  faction,  we  can- 
not but  honour  the  virtuau:*  men,  who, 
on  this  occasion,  however  mistakenly, 
ran  counter  to  the  wishes  of  th^Mr 
friends,  because  in  their  judgments, 
expediency  should  never  be  preferred 
to  justice. 

The  question,  indeed,  was  one,  upon 
which,  of  all  others,  the  ministers  fett 
themselves  strongest.  A  large  ma- 
jority had  been  already  pled;ied  to 
them  upon  it,  and  this  majority 
was  kept  up  by  the  threat  of  a  dis- 
solution, in  case  of  any  considerable 
falling  off,  by  which  very  many  of  them 
knew  well  that  they  would  lose  their 
seats.  The  vaunted  trial  of  strength 
was,  there  fore  ^  nothing  more  than  a 
skilful  putting  of  the  best  leg  foremost. 
But,  turn  we  from  the  division  to  ihe 
debate,  and  never  was  there  a  more 
signal  triumph  than  the  Conservatives 
had  in  argumouL  This,  after  all,  is 
the  great  point  to  he  considered.  Let 
any  dispassionate  readur  peruse  the 
speeches  of  the  ministers  and  their 
sup)>orters,  in  compHrison  with  those 
of  the  able  and  honest  men  by  whom 
their  views  and  pruiciples  were  im- 
pngned,  and,  we  venture  to  say,  that 
wisdom  and  folly,  fair  intentions  and 
chicanery,  were  never  more  strikingly 
contrasted.  On  the  one  side,  we  have 
intimiilation  and  violence;  on  the 
other,  eloquence  and  reason.  On  the 
ottc  side,  we  have  a  popish  democracy, 
masquerading  it  under  the  fiimsy  dis* 
guise  of  constitutional  improvement  i 
on  the  other,  a  sincere  desire  to  ame- 
Horiitc,  accompanied  by  a  cautious 
avoidance  of  every  thing  which  would 
tend  to  convulse  i>r  to  destrov.  The 
patronizers  of  the  nor  mid  scfiools  of 
agitation,  would  lain  communicate  a 
sort  of  fiolitical  St,  Viruses  dance  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  keep  ihcm 
in  a  state  of  quivering  excitability  from 
one  extrcmitv  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other.  Faulk  land's  prayer,  "peace, 
peace,"  is  ttrat  which  tht^  Conservatives 
consider  the  desideratum  in  this  unhap- 
py country  ;  and  they  are,  accordingly, 
willing  to  take  power  from  one  party, 
without  cofiterring  it  on  the  nther. 
Indeed,  it  is  perfectly  impossible,  ihat 
the  masterly  speeches,  in  which  their 
views  upon  this  subject  have  been 
made  known  to  the  public,  shall  not, 
in  due  lime,  produce  their  due  effecti 
and  give  rise  to  a  feeling  out  of  doors 
which  may  v^ty  Boon  produce  a  sen- 
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libU  effect  nikhin  the  walls  of  the 
House  of  ComrDfms.  aud  con  vine* 
evea  the  tyraniious  niujority  ihat  there 
is  yet  a  power  by  which  tney  may  be 
controlled. 

There  was  no  one  by  whom  the  true 
character  of  the  Irish*  municipal  mea- 
sure, was  more  convincingly  presented 
to  the  housp,  than  by  Lord  Stanley. 
Here,  said  the  noble  lord,  is  a  measure, 
which  we,  the  Conservatives,  believe  to 
involve  the  detraction  of  the  Irish 
church  ;  which  the  radical  supporters 
of  ministers  cxulting'ly  declare,  must 
involve  its  destruction  ;  but  which  the 
residue  of  the  house,  the  miserable, 
**  uionopolising  minority,"  who  con- 
stitute th<*  immediate  ministerial  party, 
per:«ist  in  declarinsf,  must  be  benefi- 
cial to  that  church,  and  that  its  passing 
into  a  law  will  ensure  its  conservation  I 
Could  any  tiiinjar  more-  clearly  prove, 
either  their  dishonesty,  or  their  infa- 
tuation V 

But  h*>  spoke  to  an  a8semi)ly  upon 
whom  arpiment  was,  on  that  occasion 
at  least,  thrown  away.  The  House  of 
Lords  will,  we  hope,  appreciate,  and 
act  upon,  the  view  \«hich  was  so  con- 
tumaciously rejected  by  the  House  of 
(Summons.  In  truth,  they  should  con- 
sider that  there  was  in  that  house  a 
VjLTge  majority  agnifiMi  the  bill ;  for  the 
majority  was  qnite  overwhelming  by 
which  it  was  maintuiiied,  that  it  must  be 
destructive  of  Protestant  institutions. 
The  nu'iibers,  compiitintjr  radicals  and 
Conservatives,  by  whom  that  proposi- 
tion has  been  afHrmtMJ,  are  42'2 ;  tho-^e 
by  whom  it  has  been  negatived  amfMint 
only  to  142.  There  is  thus  a  clear 
majority  of  -i.'JO,  who  either  oppose  the 
bill  or  frlory  in  it,  npon  the  express 
ground,  that  it  mu:;t  lead,  directly,  to 
tiic  luiu  of  ilie  Irish  church;  so  that 
tiie  Lordi!  should  not  hesitate  for  a  mo- 
ment in  dismissing;  it,  if  that  be  not  a 
ground  upon  which  it  may  be  recom- 
mended to  their  adoption. 

Perhaps  the  most  painful  feature  in 
the  whole  discussion  was,  the  beastly 
barbarity  with  which  Lord  John  Hns- 
icl  ridiculed  the  sufferings  of  ihc  Irish 
clergy.  He  described  tliem  as  senti- 
mentalists, affecting  a  distress  which 
they  did  not  feel ;  that  they  found, 

**  Such  a  charm  in  melancholy. 
They  would  not,  if  they  could  be  gay ;" 

that  they  **  reminded  him  of  a  gentle- 
man in  the  Spectator,  who  had  been 
rcadiusr  a  number  of  medical  books, 
Rnd,  in  consequence  of  perusing  a 
work  on  asthma,  had  imagined  himself, 
for  three  weeks,  affected  wUh  ih&l  d\»; 


ease.  He  theo  udd,  that  io  contt- 
qucnce  of  reading  a  great  many  acien- 
tific  treatises  on  gout,  he  found  one 
mominjr  that  he  had  got  all  the  lymp- 
toms  of  gout  except  the  pain." 

It  is  thin  that  a  minister  of  the 
crown  describes  the  present  condition 
of  the  plundered  and  persecuted  Irbh 
clergy !  Oh,  with  what  delight  must 
the  wolves  of  popery  have  gloated  over 
this  unfeeling  banter!  Affected  distrets! 
Fancied  misery!  Is  ita  fable  that  Irvine 
Whittv  was  stoned  to  death?  Ii  it  a 
fSible  that  Houston,  and  Fergusaon,  and 
Going  have  been  barbarously  mur- 
dered ?  Is  it  a  fiible  that  hundreds  of 
blameless  and  educated  gentlemen, 
whose  only  offence  is  that  they  are 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church, 
are,  this  moment,  either  exiles  from 
their  homt^  or  pining,  with  their  help- 
less families,  in  penury  and  destitution/ 
Is  this,  or  is  it  not,  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  clergy  ?  And  shall  a  minister  of 
the  crown  have  the  brutal  hardihood 
to  hold  them  up,  in  their  misery,  to  the 
grinning  mockery  of  the  papists  and 
radicals  in  parliament ;  and,  instead  of 
devising  a  remedy  for  the  heavy 
grievances  under  which  they  labour, 
turn  out  the  sufferers,  as  it  were,  to 
make  sport  fur  their  tormentors ! 

Oh,  where  has  gone  the  old  ^irit  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons  ?  The 
spirit  of  courtesy  and  honour!  the 
spirit  of  justice  and  humanity!  Time 
was,  when  the  insolence  of  the  heart- 
less declaimer  would  have  m  t  the 
merited  rebuke ;  when  roblicry  would 
not  be  deemed  less  fla»;rant,  because 
the  objects  of  it  were  helpless  church- 
men ;  nor  murder  less  appalling,  be-> 
cause  Protestant  clergymen  were  the 
victims !  Hut  our  reformers  •*  have 
changed  all  that"  The  blood-stained 
tithe  conspirators  arc  now  become  ob- 
jects of  sympathy  and  commiseratioo  ; 
and,  lest  they  sh^iuld  halt  or  falter  in 
thtfir  purpose,  a  British  minister  does 
not  feel  it  unlx'coming  to  make  light 
of  the  sufferings  which  they  caase,  by 
holding  up  the  unoffending  aufferera, 
whose  wretchedness  could  scarcely  bt 
exaggerated,  to  the  scorn  or  the  coo* 
tumoly  of  the  British  parliament! 
Truly,  no  such  encouragement  was 
needed,  to  stimulate  them  to  deeds  of 
violence  and  bluotl ;  and  if  they  do 
not  improve  npon  Lord  John  Russell'a 
hint,  it  will  only  be  because  they  feel 
assured  that  enoiurh  has  been  already 
done  to  ensure  the  accomplishment  of 
their  darling  object 

Well  was  it  observed  by  Mr  West 
\a  allusion  to  the  H5>me.  Secretary's  inr 
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flolent  taunt,  thit  the  infturance  office 
had  m  dilPereiit  tub.  The  following' 
L  caBe  he  mentioned  as  within  hb  own 
knowledge  i — 

*«  Mr.  Eyre,  a  Protestaat  clergymfiii, 
escaped  nasiiEsi nation  by  Mn  accideut  He 
■oiigtit  to  ensum  liis  life,  being  unable  to 
quit  his  parish,  and  received  ibe  (oWovnng 
letter: 

**  *  AUiinoe  Aifunwise  OfBoc, 
PvaonVtowiii  Jan.  SB,  1857. 

•*•  Dear  Sm, — The  Alliance  Fire  As- 
surance OlEice  are  uau'iJiing  to  entertain 
assuraocea  on  property  belonyinff  to  chrg^" 
fn£iit  in  the  present  utaie  of  Ireland*  I 
am  directed,  thereforei  to  requt^st  you  iu 
receive  back  tbe  amount  of  your  premitim 
and  duty. — BuUvve  ine,  dear  Sir,  moat 
feiucerely  yours, 

*»  •  Richard  HAJtnis, 

Agent  to  the  Company. 
« «  Rev.  R.  B,  Eyre,  I'C,  ^c. ' " 

Yes  I  Such  is  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  Clerg-y — and  to  this  condition 
tbej  have  been  reduced  by  the  iieprlect 
or  the  contiivance  of  an  utiprincipled 
administration.  To  our  roinds  the 
remedy  is  as  obvious  as  the  disease, 
if  there  were  only  those  by  whom  it 
would  be  siJictrely  applied.  Let  the 
tithe  defuu Iters  be  fotight  with  their 
own  weapons,  and  the  victory  will 
soon  be  decided  in  favour  of  right  and 
justice.  They  say,  **  we  will  not  obey 
ihe  laws.  It  is  true  we  have  ail  taken 
our  land  under  leases  which  render  us 
liable  to  tithe.  An  express  allowance 
was  oaade  for  tithe  io  the  ori^nal 
agreement*  We  are  perfectly  satisHed 
that  if  we  had  not  agreed  to  pay  the 
tithe,  we  should  have  been  oblig'ed  to 
pay  a  hig"iier  rent ;  and  we  know  very 
well  that  the  increasie  of  rent  would 
irery  considerably  exceed  the  sum  for 
which  the  claims  of  ihe  clergy  nuni  may 
be  easily  compounded.  Of  all  ttiis  we 
are  ^ety  well  assured  ;  but  what  of 
that.  The  time  has  now  come  when 
we  have  good  friends  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  when,  by  a  little  vio- 
lence and  bloodahed,  we  can  wrest  from 
the  clergyman  hif  tithe  ; — and  we  are 
not  the  men  to  forego,  for  a  trifle,  so 
great  an  advantage.*"  Now,  we  aak, 
is  not  this  a  plain,  unvarnished  expo- 
sition of  the  views  of  those  who  thus 
embt»dy  themselves  in  opposition  to 
the  eitiBtinjr  law  ?  And  it  it  be,  could 
any  thing  be  more  just  than  to  meet 
thciu  by  a  counter  project  V  and  to  say 
to  them,  "  Gentlemen,  if  you,  con- 
fessedly, violate  «he  law  in  ojie  In- 
stance, the  law  will  not  afford  you  pro- 
tection tfi  another.     If  you  do  nut  ob^ 


serve  it,  afl  far  as  the  rights  of  others 
are  concerned,  it  shall  not  assist  you  in 
the  enforcement  of  your  own  j  and»  in 
every  instance  in  which  an  individual 
i§  eonvicted  of  combining  to  resist  the 
just  demands  of  the  clergymaii,  be 
shall  be  disabled  from  recovering  his 
own  just  debts  by  any  prfieess  of  law, 
in  a  court  of  justice,"  This  wouM  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  a  simple  and  an  ade- 
quate remedy,  and  it  surely  would  he 
no  more  than  fair  retaliation.  It  would 
supersede  at  once  a!l  necessity  for  a 
resort  to  violence.  Writs  of  rebellion 
need  no  more  be  heard  of  \  and  every 
one,  even  the  culprits  themselves  must 
recognise  something  like  retributive 
justice  in  the  manner  in  which  [srojerta 
of  spoliation  would  thu^  be  made  to 
react  upon  their  inventors  ;  and  those 
who  de8|jised  the  law,  when  the  rights 
of  others  were  to  be  assailed,  found  to 
their  cost  that  the  law  also  could  laugh 
at  them,  when,  in  their  utmost  need, 
ihcy  implored  its  assistance. 

Bui  the  English  Radicals  seem  to  be 
of  optnioo  that  the  Irish  papists  have 
hitherto  bad  it  all  too  much  their  own 
way  :  and,  well  as  they  are  inclined  to 
favour  the  spoliation  of  the  Irish 
Chnreh,  and  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  Bchords  of  normal  agitation,  they 
cannot  altogether  so  exelusively  patro- 
nise projects  like  these,  as  to  neglect  the 
proiecution  of  what  they  are  plea^^ed  to 
consider  imperial  objects.  Accordingly, 
the  question  of  the  ballot  has  been 
ogain  forced  into  discussion  ;  and  the 
miserable  ministry  were  rescued,  by 
their  Conservative  opponents,  from  a 
defeat,  by  which  they  would  have  been 
extinguished.  The  Radicals  mupiercd 
strong,  and  showed  increasing  numbers. 
They  were  bold  and  coiilident  in  their 
anticipation  of  final  triumph,  and  must 
have  been  greatly  elated  by  the  timid 
and  equivocating  conduct  i>f  the  das- 
tards whom  they  have  so  long  main- 
tained in  office,  and  who  are  now  made 
to  feel  th.it  a  continuance  of  the  same 
support  can  only  be  ensured  by  a  de- 
parture from  their  avowed  convictions. 
Yes  I  As  far  as  the  WhiL^s  are  con- 
cerned, the  l>allot  is  virtually  conceded. 
Lord  Howick  signitjcTutly  declared, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  '*  to  that  com- 
plejtinn  things  must  come  at  last."  Sncb 
is  the  boasted  fruit  of  the  Reform  Bill  \ 
That  bill,  which  was  to  banish  bribery 
and  corruption,  and  to  bring  back,  in 
el eciionee Hug  matters,  the  golden  age  of 
perfect  purity  and  freed" mi !  No  doubt, 
there  are  many  putriotic  constituents 
wdio  have  fell  the  period  of  a  contested 
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clectiau  as  the  leaaon  when  Ihey  could 
xnake  a  golden  harvest.  But  vie  be- 
lieve uo  one  now  doubts  the  truth  of 
that  statement,  ^hich  was  made  by 
one  of  the  Rudicul  membenii,  Mr. 
Duller  J  we  think,  thtit  bribery,  corrup- 
tion, and  tiitiruidatioo  liave  increased 
ill  a  Tearful  degree,  since  that  ini/asure 
by  which  the  coustiiution  of  Great 
Brlt.iin  has  beet)  so  fatally  tlcmocrati- 
cised.  The  Conservatives  were  at  their 
post  on  this  occasion,  and  nobly  did 
their  duty.  They  preserved  tite  country 
from  the  adoption  cjf  a  pmctice  which 
would  have  superadded  hypocrisy  to 
the  baseness  of  treachery  aod  ingrati- 
tude. Tiiry  rescued  Ireland  frMin  the 
ndoplion  of  a  measure  whit^h  would 
have  made  rcinrmng-  officers  of  the 
Irish  priesld^.  They  ddeuted  pro  hac 
vke,  the  attempt  to  ?ubslitute  the  con- 
fessional box  (or  the  hnstin'^rs.  There 
is  tome  cheek  at  present  u|)On  the 
freeholder,  who.  if  be  would  oppose 
his  landlord,  must,  at  Icaist, op|iQSo  hiiii 
openly.  Let  the  ballot  be  conceded, 
and  he  m.ty  promuc  hiuj  openly  his 
lupport,  wliile  he  secretly  votes  rtsfainst 
him.  Thus,  he  can  secure,  at  the  Siime 
lime^  the  rewards  of  honesty,  i^nd  the 
fruits  of  treason.  **  I  would  see  the 
elector*,"  suid  0"Coiiucl!,  "  coming- to 
the  husting"s  with  sliouis  for  Wcpt  and 
Hamilton,  and  votinsr  for  me/'  Such 
are  the  anticipatioffs  of  the  popish 
deruagoytie,  from  the  measure  wiiich 
he  has  so  moch  at  heart.  He  would 
cncouni^'-e  in  his  iidherrnts  a  hypo- 
critical concealment  of  tlirir  real  fi^pi- 
nioos,  and  tt^uch  them  to  rielude  his  ad- 
versanes  with  pe»c»fid  words,  while 
their  riclit  htinds  practised  deceit 
a^iiin^t  rhcTii  !  AncI  this  is  the  mnn 
who  fli'-claims  the  f-quivocuiion^  tfiii^ht 
and  ctoiiuit-iolvd  in  Dijih*  Theolupy  I 
Oh  !  when  will  the  riiyht-udndf'd  people 
of  EiiifliunI  b**  nia<le  fully  a^vare  or  the 
alximi  Hill  ions  of  a  Ay^tetn,  which  cmn 
thus  openly  commend  its  vntaiie^  for 
conduct  which  no  h<jnt"5t  rnan  emiid 
regard  with  any  other  feetiii^  than  ihut 
of  indiijnaiion  and  abhorrence  ? 

"  They  would  cnme  shotuiopr  for 
West  Mutl  Hamilton,  and  they  would 
vote  for  me !"  The  mun  who  could 
use  such  lan^uasre  as  this,  rnnst  be  df-ad 
ti)  iilt  sen*e  of  moral  oblii^^iition.  He 
not  rue  rely  connives  »t,  Init  exults  in, 
the  proflig'ttcy  ami  the  hypocrisy  of  his 
supporters.  Nay,  more  ;  he  seems  iu- 
sensible  to  the  disgrace  of  thus  jrlorytng 
in  his  fihame.  It  would  almost  seeui 
IIS  if  he  were  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
horror  which  must  be  felt  by  all  rights 


minded  persons   at  to  fla^ttioiis  a  < 
claration.     But   such  b  toe  maim 
such  is  the  system  ;  and  from  that  i 
and   from  that  system   the  Con 
tives  have,  for  this  once  at  least,  pr^ 
served  the  country.  Can  thev  contiui 
to  do  so  much   longer  V     That  is 
important  question,  which   we  do 
pretend  to  solve.     The  solution  of  I 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  condu 
of  the   people  of   Eu'^laiid,       If  th 
continue  supine   or    indifferent,  whil 
popery  and  radicalism  are  making  su 
fearful  inrojids,  the  result  cannot  loijj 
he  doitbtfuL     The  active   and  unpri 
cipled  minority  will  soon  become  don 
nant  over  the  timid,  the  feeble,  and  tf^ 
vacillating   good,   who  will,  at  Icngj 
awaken  to  a  sense  of  their  conditin 
but  too  late  to  make  any  eltPectual 
siitatice.     If,  on  the    contrary,    ih^ 
limely  bestir  themselves,   all   will 
be  well.     The  country   will  be  msd 
aware    of   \tM    danger.       Associaiiti 
will    be  formed,    by  which   tKc  t«| 
tries  will  be  taken  care  of ;  aud 
li cations  will  be  multiplied   by   *rhi< 
good  principles  may  be  dilfused.  JJrn 
these  two  courses,  humanly  speakia 
depends  our  political  salvation — to  i 
gleet  them  now  would  be  to  be  pacsN 
conspirators  against  our^elres.     The 
is  every  thing  to  encourage  os  in  fig 
ing  the  good  fight   of  the  constituti< 
whh  a  manly  eonfidenoe,  if  we  onlr  1 
true  to  the  principles  which  we  ha 
adopted,     fhir    cause  is    a    risrhteo 
cause,  which,  ihe  more  deeply  it  is  e( 
fiidered,  the  more  cordially  it  will 
approved.     Our  weapons  are  all  to  I 
louud  in  a  state  tit  lor  immediate  i 
in  the  old  armoury  of  the  CoDstitutio 
We   practise  no   deception — -wc  ne 
no  concealment.     Let  the  mfiians  wfcl 
wish   to  trade  upon  election  infiucn 
and  who  would  find  it  convenient 
keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the 
while  I  hey  break  it  to   the  hope,  ( 
tend  for  the   balloL     U  would  be 
them,    as   old     Homer    expret«»ed 
«b*nterthan  nighi  to  the  thief.** 
require  it  n*»t — we  deprecate,  we 
demn  it.     Like  AJax  at  the  battle  i 
the  ships,  we  exclaim,  "if  we  are 
perish. let  us  perish  iu  thu  light/* 
us    die  in    open,  honouraldc    conAid 
We  leave  to  our  advt^rnanes  the 
of  the  wrap-rascah  under  the  cover  < 
which    they    may    ])roteRs    one   thiq 
whde    they   practise     another, 
ballot   will   give  to    Irish  papists, 
English  radicals,  all   that  the  one 
desire  for  plotting  in  secrecy  agaii 
the  Church;  and  all  that  the  otker  < 
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desire   for  plotting  in  secrecy  against 
the  Constitution 

The  Canada  question  was  another 
8tumbling-block  to  the  Whig-radical 
administration  ;  and  they  met  it  like 
eiiilty  cowards,  who  were  afraid  to  do 
njrhl,  and  ashamed  to  do  wrong.  Mak- 
iuGT  Hi  Httttid  a^iiinst  th<?  In^mrg-eiit  colo* 
nisu*  they  must  offend  Llie  party  of 
Hurni!  aiid  U lehuekt  hy  whom  the 
c\LVk^e  of  the  Cmiada  faction  has  be^-n 
Cf8p0fli$ed  ;  by  adopting  what  would  be 
called  aconeiijatiug  policy,  they  would 
hsive  caused  the  dif=ineinbeTment  of 
the  empire.  The  coiiis^f  which  they 
have  adopted  just  amounis  to  an  ac> 
knowledirment  of  this  kind,  tliat  the  two 
Caiirtdiis  were  too  high  a  |>riee  to  pay 
for  the  aiil  of  their  radiciil  ^supporters. 

The  oltimalum  of  Fapinertii,  the 
Cdna<iian  O'Conneli,  was,  that  the 
legisUtivL*  council  shouhl  be  elective. 
This  would,  at  once,  throw  the  whole 
power  of  legislating  fur  the  colony  into 
the  hands  of  the  lartion,  who  are  im- 
patient of  Briliiih  iulluenee,  and  pant« 
ing  for  the  opportunity  of  asserting 
their  national  independence.  Our 
readers  may  imuiriue  what  the  result  of 
such  a  measure  would  be,  if  they  will 
coiisitler  the  neeessdry  cnnsequeuces, 
in  this  euimtry,  of  a  repeal  of  the  legis- 
lative union.  A  spring-tide  of  violence 
Mnd  sedition  wotild  get  in,  against 
which  the  veto  of  th^j  goveroor  would 
be  as  a  recrl  before  the  winter  torrent ; 
and  before  two  years  had  passed  over, 
the  democratic  party  would  have  so 
embroiled  the  aflaira  of  the  colony,  as 
to  render  a  separation  between  Upper 
and  Lowrr  Canada  a  matter  of  choice, 
even  a«  the  aeparation  between  Canadt 
and  the  mother  country  would  be  a 
matter  of  necessity. 

And  what  ha^e  the  government 
done  ?  or,  rather,  -n  hat  have  they  said  ? 
Why»  truly,  that  to  make  the  legisla- 
tive couiieil  elective,  would  be,  uiuier 
prenent  lirviimsttinceK,  inej^fjfdimi.  But 
is  not  thia  to  say^  that,  under  different 
circumstances,  ta  do  so  might  be  expe- 
di^-nt  'f  And  we  ask  any  honest  and 
ftonndly  judging  man,  are  there,  in  the 
ordinary  contingeuciesj  of  huinun  aUkir*. 
any  circuiii^tances  in  which  such  a 
nieivsttre  could  be  safe  ?  What  woidd 
be  thought  of  a  similar  resolution  as 
an  amendment  to  a  proposition  for 
naking  the  House  of  Lords  elective  ? 
-for  the  legislative  council  are,  in 
[>anadap  exactly  what  the  House  of 
Lordsi  arc  at  home.  Would  it  be 
Cfuch  an  indication  of  vigour  and  of 
wisdom,   as  would  satisfy  the  honest 


and  the  reflecting  P  Or,  rather,  would 
it  not  be  such  a  betrayal  of  pusillani- 
mity and  weakness,  as  must  encourage 
the  violent  and  the  seditious  to  perse- 
vere in  that  agitation  by  which  they 
had  made  themselves  formidable,  and 
by  the  continuance  of  which  they  could 
not  doubt  that  they  must  !>e,  in  no  long 
time,  successful  ?  Truly,  no  one  couhl 
doubt  that  the  faction  had  virtually 
«ycceeded,  when  tliey  were  only  met 
by  such  a  timid  and  compromising  re- 
sistance, us  rather  deprecated  precipi- 
tancy, than  denounced  dangerous  in- 
novation, and  made  it  ti  question  of 
time,  rather  than  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple, whether  govf-mment  should  con- 
cede to,  or  put  a  determined  negative 
iipt^] — chauges  which  no  sane  man 
could  contemplate  without  looking 
forward  to  revolt  and  revolution. 

By  uothinff  will  the  downward  pro- 
gress of  the  Whig  administration,  from 
one  stage  of  radicalism  to  another,  be 
more  readily  detected,  I  ban  by  com- 
paring the  spirit  which  was  manifested 
by  Lord  Grey*s  government,  when 
tl'Counell  brought  forward  his  repeal 
project,  with   that   hy  which  the   Pa- 

f)ineau  sedition  has  been  met  in  the 
ate  di^t'usgion,  by  the  more  cunning 
and  reckless  men  by  whom  he  has 
been  supplanted.  In  the  one  case  there 
was  a  bfild  resistance  to  the  demands 
of  the  demagogue,  who  was  only  not 
openly  denounced  as  a  public  enemy; 
and  such  an  extinguisher  put  upon  his 
wicked  proposal,  as  was  the  very  neit 
thing  to  rendering  the  repetition  of  it 
an  overt  act  of  high  treason.  In  the 
other  case,  the  government  evince  a 
hesitation  and  an  embarrjissment  in 
dealing  with  Mr.  Papineau*s  proposi- 
tion, which  assuredly  will  not  cause 
any  dismay  or  sinking  of  the  heart  in 
that  able  and  audacious  demagogue ; 
yea,  which  moiit  rather  operate  as  a 
provocative  of  \m  zealjo  prodoce  that 
change  of  drcum»taneety  by  which,  as 
he  is  clearly  given  to  underst.md,  the 
views  of  his  Majesty**  ministers  may 
be  altered.  In  the  one  case  sedition 
was  btddly  grappled  with*  and  effectu- 
ally put  down  ;  in  the  other  ease*  it  is 
feeldy  and  almost  Cfupifttishly  r*- pel  lei  I, 
and  that,  as  it  would  almo?st8eem,ihrit  it 
ndght  be  more  vigorously  repeated—^ 
ns  if  Government  wished  clearly  to  in- 
timate that  tliey  only  required  a  little 
more  pressinj^?,  lo  concede,  to  the  full 
extent,  all  thut  the  grasphig  ambition 
of  the  democratic  coloui«i*  couhl 
require,  for  the  overthrow  of  Bri- 
tish  authority,  in    one   of  the    most 
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It  is  uot  to  he  ileuied  that  the  seeds 
of  dksetision  were  sown  in  the  very 
elements  of  the  present  C-iiiadian  con- 
st iintion.  By  that  constitmiori,  popery 
became  the  estiililished  rt4igioo  of  the 
country ^ — by  th-it  eoo-^titulioo  the  old 
French  tenures  of  property  were  pre- 
served— ^by  that consiituriuii the  French 
languag-e  became  the  aiithorUed  me- 
dium of  commmiteatioii  in  the  courts 
oF  law,  and  the  houses  of  assemlily* 
As  long  as  the  war  of  the  revolution 
lasted,  a  royalist  feeling'  prevailed  in 
Canada»  which  caused  ii  to  be  a  safe, 
if  not  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  thut  event- 
ful contest.  But»  as  soon  as  the  re- 
turn of  peace  left  the  minds  nf  men  un- 
occupied, the  demagfi-fue  availed  hira- 
tclf  of  the  opportunity  to  practise  his 
seditiou'*  arts,  ami  the  constitutiojial 
privilege*,  which  had  been  conceded 
by  Enjjdaridj  were  made  the  stcppine'- 
MoDca  of  further  cnnces^iouis,  by  whicn* 
it  was  hoped,  the  French  party  in 
Cunadn  wonld  suon  be  enabled  to 
obliterate  every  trace  of  colonial  de- 
pendence. 

Now.  in  point  of  fact,  the  occupation 
tif  tlie  Canada*  Uy  the  Briuslit should  ra- 
ther have  been  con>idt*red  in  the  light  of 
promotion  than  of  subjuj^ation.  They 
were  t^krnfrnm  a  despotic  power,  who 
could  not  protect  them,  and  |)laced 
under  a  coti^itufinnal  power  who 
could.  They  were  taken  out  of  a  state 
of  vassalage,  and  brought  into  a  state 
of  freedom,  in  which  they  enjoyed  all 
llieadvanta^Ciof  the  old  regime  under 
which  they  had  lived,  while  they  wore 
enfranchist^d  wilh  privileges  to  which 
they  coidil  never  have  umpired,  were  it 
not  for  the  British  conquest.  They 
enjoyed,  moreover,  advanteiges  of  trade 
from  their  close  conneeiion  with  the 
Hrst  mercantile  nation  in  the  wurhl, 
which,  had  they  remained  a  French 
posae^sion,  they  could  not  have  dreamed 
of.  And,  we  are  very  tveli  persuidL-t!. 
th.it  all  the  wise  and  bomist  men  in  the 
<:<jlony  were  well  content  to  enjoy  the 
biei*siiig!i  w  hich  they  already  possessed, 
and  deprecated,  exceedingly,  the  bu.«5y 
and  mischievous  interference  of  the 
demagogue  by  whom  the  minds  of  the 
coloaists  were  distracted. 

The    English    settlers,    indeed,    in 
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possible  for  aay  man  to  tell  what 
in  reality  his  own.  In  Upper  Canada, 
the  settlers,  who  were  chiefly  of  English 
origin,  hud  reason  to  complain  of  the 
impediments  which  they  experienced 
in  the  navigation  of  the  St.  L#awreDce« 
the  tolls  being  so  heavy  as  lo  amount 
to  a  great  discouragement  to  their 
trade  ;  and  beings  moreover,  uudet 
the  exclusive  control,  and  at  the  ea* 
tire  disposal  of  the  French  Canadians. 
But  these  were  arrangements  that  re» 
quired  adjustment,  rather  than  grief* 
ances  that  required  redress ;  and  a  very 
little  of  the  spirit  of  mutual  accom- 
modation on  the  part  of  all  parties, 
would  have  been  sufficient,  under  h 
firm  government,  to  introduce  concord 
and  harmony  into  the  colony,  and  to 
leave  no  other  rivalrv  amongst  tiie 
colonists,  than  that  by  which  they  might 
be  incited  to  the  proaecutiou  of  their 
vast  territorial  advantages. 

The  reserved  lands,  as  they  are 
called,  or,  the  fiortion  of  territory  set 
apnrt  for  the  support  of  the  Church, 
became  another  source  of  d'scotd. 
Our  sapient  legislators  deemed  that 
they  eonld  improve  upon  the  diuiii; 
p'an  of  a  provision  for  the  clergy  by 
tithe  ;  and  they,  accordingly,  »llacated 
to  them  tracts  of  land  totally  unch^arcdi 
which  were  interspersed,  at  inteivalii, 
through  the  country,  and  which  it  was 
expected  would  participate  in  the  pro- 
gress of  general  improvement.  The 
expectation  has  not  been  realised. 
These  lands  have  not  only  not  im- 
proved in  value,  so  as  to  fulfil  the  end 
of  their  original  allocatioti,  but  they  h«*e 
been  fettus  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  colony  at  large,  inttr- 
posing  large  clumps  ot  uncleared  land 
between  the  cnhivated  portf  *«i>«  '»»]>« 
country,  by  which  all  free  *  i- 

tion  is  intercepted, and  furni-  ^  i  ^r 
a  bone  of  contention  to  adverse  $eicts» 
than  a  solid  basis  of  support  to  a  Chri»- 
tian  ministry.  Such  is  the  result  of 
this  great  experiment  to  endow  A 
UhuTch  without  having  recourse 
tithes.  Thus  was  the  wisdom  of 
wise  confounded ;  and  thus  have 
devices  of  the  cunning  and  the  worli 
eventuated  in  frustration  and  disap? 
p  ointment. 

We  are  persuaded  that,  if»  a  calculjh- 
tlon  w^ere  made  of  the  lo«s  and  the  io- 
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Lower  Canada,  had  reason  to  cumplain  jury  which  the  colony  has  suffered  from 

of  the   French   I  enures,  by  which   the  the  clergy    reserves   in  their   present 

rights  of  property  were  rendered  most  state.  It  would   be  found  mon*  ifi^.n  an 

vejcatiously  complicated  ;  and  the  law  equivalent  for  a  tithe  of  the  1                   j 

of  dower,  which  was  maintained  in  all  have  been  brought  into  a  st               n- 

ita  fttrictnets,  rendered   it  almost  im-  provement.      So    that,    virtuoliy,    the 
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fM^ople  mfty  be  considered  ad  paying  a 
lithr»  wiilioiit  deriving,  in  the  existenc'e 
of  uti  estjiblislicd  clorgy,  any  of  iu  eoiii- 
peaauting  udvanta|;:es.  The  liiiida  by 
which  Christian  iiistruii'ior!*  are  main- 
tained, mu^t  flow  fruQi  sotirct'3  alto- 
gether ditfertnt  tVum  tliuse  originally 
5«?t  apart  for  that  |>nr|)Ose  ;  while  thrse 
are  as  eye-sori's  »ind  blemishes  in  ihe 
colon Vt  constiiutiog^  a  vai^t  additional 
druivbiick  ujion  the  resources  of  its 
hardy  and  adventurous  population, 
Oh»  wlien  will  ourstalesuteii  leani  tbut 
the  foolishness  of  Gud  is  wiser  than 
man,  and  the  we^ikness  of  God  is 
Mron^er  than  man  1 

These  lands,  however,  di^J  at  length 
airive  tit  a  ci^rtain  amount  of  viihiet 
ju^^t  us  ti  nuisanet!  will  become  of  a 
CH^rtjin  value  in  the  eyes  of  ihusc  by 
whoui  it  is  destrable  that  it  should 
be  removed.  They  were,  aceord. 
ingly,  about  \mn^  disposed  of,  for 
whdLteveT  they  would  bring-,  for  the 
bt^nefit  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  Lnghmd,  for  whose  behouf  they 
wiTc  iilw^iVi  eoosidered  as  Bet  apart, 
wh*'n  the  clLT;:y  of  the  Ctiurch  ofSeot- 
Itttid,  upon  the  irround  that  they,  too, 
were  an  t^stiiblished  ehuiehi  put  iu 
tht'ir  claim  li>r  a  portion  of  ihe  pro- 
ceeds, and  thus  caused  a  diilicuEty  in 
disptjsitijc  of  tSiem^  by  whirh  the  nego* 
eiiition,  whieh  was  upon  the  point  i>f 
being  conclud<^d,  was  suspended.  Sir 
GetKjjTC  Murray  wab,  we  btlieve*  In  the 
Colonial  Office  at  that  time,  and  be  de- 
cided the  cjui-etion  at  i^sue  in  favour  of 
the  claims  of  hia  own  counlrymt^n,  the 
^coteh,  Into  the  merits  tif  that  ca^e, 
we  do  not  at  present  enter  \  nor  dhould 
we  have  alluded  to  it,  but  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  sadly  these  re- 
served lands  have  contributed  to  the 
increase  of  rcligiaus  discord.  The 
Methodists  were,  and  are,  by  far  the 
most  numerous,  and  the  most  zealous 
of  the  religlonisis  by  whom  the  gospel 
Las  been  preached  in  thut  colony  ;  and 
as  long  us  the  clergy  reserves  were  ap- 
propriated to  the  Church  of  EugUnd 
ndniatry,  thty  were  well  content  to 
regard  that  body  as  alone  entitled  to 
them.  But.  as  bouh  as  ever  the  Frc^- 
bytorian  Church  had  its  claim  allowed, 
ihey  felt  that  ecjual  justice  retjuired  that 
their  services  should  be  considered, 
«iid  I  hey  have,  aceordini^ly,  ever  since, 
beeu  moved  and  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
jealous  hostility  towards  the  cler^*  of 
the  more  favoured  churches,  which  be- 
fore hud  no  piistence.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  but  lament  an  award  which  we 
do  not  believe  to  have  betn  founded  in 
right  ;  and  the  only   effect  of    which 


would  eeem  to  be,  to  render  property 
which  was  but  of  little  value,  ^cstrcely 
of  any  value  at  ail.  und  to  convert 
what  WHS  previously  a  very  happy  state 
of  religious  conenrd  aufl  tranquillity, 
into  a  very  uuhdp^^y  one  of  religious 
discord. 

But  the  view  which  the  present  con- 
dition of  Upper  CanarliA  presenta  in 
other  parltculard,  is  8onit;vvhat  more 
cheering.  There,  too,  matters  were 
progressing  from  bad  to  wort^c,  and  the 
House  of  Assembly  was  urging  its  de- 
mocratic demands  upon  the  govcnior, 
tu  an  extent  which,  if  conceded,  the 
tranquillity  of  the  colon v  would  be 
coinprouiiscd,  and  the  atitbority  of  the 
mother  country  overthrown*  This 
was  when  the  Whif^  ministry  came  in, 
and  the  appointment  oi  Sir  Francit 
Head  seemed  a  jdedge  to  the  dema- 
gogues that  their  niost  extrava^^ant  de- 
mands mould  be  granted.  And,  to  do 
Sir  FniMc is  justice,  \\v  went  along  with 
them  as  far  us  he  eould  ;  and  that,  it 
will  be  acknowledged,  must  have  been 
a  good  way,  by  those  who  know  v^hut 
were  the  govLTiiur>  radical  preditec- 
tions.  Still,  hov^ever,  there  were 
lengths  to  which  he  eould  n<ft  be  in- 
duced to  go  ;  and  when  the  democrats 
began  to  find  him  restive,  they  im- 
mediately had  recourse  to  their  nuw 
customary  specific,  the  stopping  the 
8U|»plies.  But  they  did  not  quite  cal- 
culate upon  the  sort  of  person  with 
whom  they  had  to  deal ;  and  Sir  Francis 
soon  showed  them  that  btr  knew  a  trick 
worth  two  of  that.  lie  immediately 
dissolved  the  Assembly,  and  appealed 
to  the  loyalty  of  the  province  to  pro- 
tect his  Majesty*s  frovcrnment  against 
the  foLly  or  the  wickednt^ss  of  the  mi«- 
c hie v una  disturbers.  The  appeal  was 
not  made  in  vain.  The  loyal  Orange- 
men, who  were  fortunately  ntimerous  in 
fhe  country,  iuimediali^ly  rallied  in  de- 
fence of  la w  and  order.  I'hey  were  every 
where  fouml  snoporti ug  the  candidates 
by  whom  the  factious  demag*>guc5  were 
opposed  ;  and  the  result  has  been,  that 
Ihey  have  succeeded  in  rpturning  a 
House  of  Assembly,  in  which  the  friends 
of  the  governor  are  three  times  more 
numerous  than  Ki^  luiponents.  it  is 
therefitre, considered  tliat,  in  the  IJpner 
province,  a  Conservative  victory  has 
been  won,  which  has  placcrl  ihe  revo- 
lutionary party  "  hnrs  ffe  combat^'  and 
which  it  only  requires  prudence  and 
vigour  on  the  part  of  government,  to 
improve,  for  llie  lasting  tranquillity  of 
the  colony,  and  the  enduring  consoli- 
dation of  the  empire. 

It  is  curious  enoogh,  that  the  lott 
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met  of  Lord  Gosibrd  in  England  should 
have  been  his  depositions  before  the 
Orange  committee,  by  which  he 
sought  to  disparage  the  Orangemen  of 
Ireland  ;  and  that  the  iirst  thing  which 
he  should  have  witnessed  upon  his 
arrival  in  America  was,  the  good  effect 
produced  by  the  exertions  of  the 
Orangemen  there,  in  suppressing  a 
sedition  by  which  British  connexion 
would  have  been  endangered.  And  it 
is  no  less  extraordinary,  that  the  able 
individual,  who  thus  used  their  instru- 
mentality for  purposes  of  loyalty,  was 
the  very  man  who  would  have  been 
marked  out  by  Joseph  Hume,  and 
Mr.  Roebuck,  as  the  fittest  from  his 
spirit  and  his  principles,  to  co-0|>e- 
rate  with  the  democratic  faction,  for 
the  furtherance  of  their  unconstitu- 
tional objects. 

But  from  foreign,  let  us,  before  we 
conclude,  glance  for  a  moment  at  do- 
mestic objects.  The  radical,  the  dis- 
senting, and  the  infidel  party,  have  not 
been  idle,  but,  true  to  tneir  principles, 
have  been  indefieitigable  in  pushing 
their  hostility  against  the  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  and  our  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions. A  motion  has  been  made  for 
relieving,  as  it  was  called,  the  bishops 
from  the  necessity  of  attendance  in 
parliament.  Had  this  been  successful 
It  would  have  been  a  great  step  to- 
wards the  severance  of  the  connection 
between  church  and  state.  But, 
founded  as  it  was,  in  fraud  and  hypo- 
crisy, even  the  ministers,  who  are 
almost  whollv  dependant  upon  that 
faction,  for  their  possession  of  office, 
were  ashamed  to  lend  them  any  sup- 
port, and  Lord  John  Russell  no  doubt 
excited  their  astonishment  not  a  little, 
by  taking  very  strong  ground  against 
them.  He  boldly  maintained  the 
rights  of  the  bishops,  and  contended 
for  the  propriety  and  the  expediency 
of  the  political  functions  which  they 
are  called  upon  to  discharge,  and,  in 
truth,  appeared  so  valiant  in  their 
cause,  that  a  reader,  taking  up  his 
speech  in  the  middle,  might  fancy  that 
he  wa9  perusing  one  of  Lord  Stanley's 
orations.  We  do  not  really  know 
what  to  make  of  this.  Lord  John  has 
so  often  said  and  unsaid  the  same 
thing,  that  very  little  alarm  might  be 
excited  in  tiie  minds  of  his  friends  by 
statements  which  would  appear  to 
others  to  pledge  him  to  an  unalterable 
hostility  to  their  work  of  dangerous 
and  unconstitutional  innovation  ;  while 
the  confiding  simplicity  of  some  Con- 
servatives might  be  deceived  into  the 


belief  that  hii  sentiments  were  as  sin- 
cerelv  professed  as  thej  were  solidly 
founded.  Whether  he  thus  hoped  to 
gain  the  oae,  while  he  knew  be  should 
not  lose  the  other,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  say.  But,  whatever  the  noble 
lord's  motives  were,  it  is  certain  that 
it  was  very  much  his  interest,  and  that 
of  his  party,  to  make  such  a  denM>ii* 
stration,  as  might  lull,  into  a  deceptive 
security,  the  friends  of  the  church, 
preparatory  to  the  boldest  and  the 
most  treacherous  attack  that  ever  was 
made  upon  her  property,  or  her  inde* 
pendence. 

We  allude  to  the  church-rates  bill, 
the  discussion  upon  which  has  only  just 
terminated  in  a  division  which  any  other 
ministry  would  consider  as  a  defeat, 
and  which  would  be  but  the  signal  for 
their  retirement.  The  principle  of  the 
measure  is  simply  confiscation.  It  is 
proposed  that  church  property  shall 
be  sold,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
larger  revenue  than  that  which  it  at 
present  yields,  in  the  hope  (a  most 
chimerical  one)  that  its  proceeds,  under 
the  new  arrangement,  would  be  such, 
as  not  only  to  provide  for  present  lia- 
bilities, but  to  leave  a  surplus,  by  the 
allocation  of  which,  in  lieu  of  chorch 
rates,  parliament  might  be  enabled  to 
relieve  the  scruples  of  conscientious 
dissenters.  Now,  not  to  talk  of  the 
very  suspiciously  sudden  growth  of 
that  morbid  moral  sensibility  which 
causes  the  Dissenter  not  to  decline,  but 
to  incnr,  and  then  io  disregard,  a  civil 
obligation,  which  induces  him  to  rent 
his  tenement  upon  an  understanding 
that  he  is  to  be  rated  for  church  cess, 
and  then  to  make  it  a  point  of  consci- 
ence to  dispute  that  church  cess,  as 
though  he  ought  not  so  to  have  been 
rated ; — not,  for  the  present,  to  enter 
upon  a  question  like  tnis,  we  ask,  sim- 
ply, in  what  consists  the  conscientious 
objection?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  that 
those  who  dissent  from  the  national 
religion,  should  be  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute to  its  maintenance?  In  that 
case,  the  concession  of  church  rates 
can  only  be  considered  as  a  first  instal- 
ment, to  those  more  sweeping  conces- 
sions which  must  ultimately  be  made, 
by  whicii  tithes  must  be  swept  away, 
and  every  vestige  of  national  support 
for  the  establishment  lelinquished. 
This  would  lead  to  the  direct  admis- 
sion of  the  voluntary  system,  again&t 
which  no  one  ever  protested  more 
strongly  than  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  in  the 
very  speech  in  which  he  introduced 
this  project,  which  is  but  a  preliminar}' 
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to  more  extensive  spoliatiow.  But  if 
the  prloclple,  that  dissenters  are  to  be 
relieved  horn  the  necessity  of  eonlii- 
biuing  to  the  maintenance  of  that  from 
wbkh  they  dissent,  ia  noi  to  be  con- 
ceded, in  what  consutt  the  reikj  to  ten* 
der  vonicieitcci  f  They,  to  do  thctn 
but  comnmn  justice,  hitve  ever  scorned 
to  rest  their  case  upon  any  grievance 
that  could  be  alleged  from  the  mere 
amount  of  their  contribution.  It  wua 
not  the  piiyment,  but  tftc  principf^  upon 
which  it  was  required^  of  which  they 
ever  complained.  And,  if  the  prind- 
pic  is  stdl  to  be  maiiituiiied,  what 
mockery  is  it  to  pretefid  that  any  relief 
has  been  given,  by  which  they  could 
be  finally  satisfied »  And»  on  the 
other  hand,  what  becomes  of  all  Spring 
Rice's  declamation  against  the  volun- 
tary system,  if  the  principle  by  which 
alone  a  system  of  established  Christi- 
anity can  be  maintained,  is  to  be  aban- 
doned ? 

Aguin  we  would  ask,  k  cliureh  pro- 

Certy  national  or  corporate  ?  Does  it 
elong  to  the  ecrlestusiical  incorpora- 
tion, or  to  the  ntition  at  large  't  If  to 
the  first,  what  Injustice  to  wrest  it  from 
Its  present  proprietors,  for  the  purpose 
ofiuvaiing  out  of  it  an  increased  value, 
in  order  to  meet  expenses  which  have 
always  heretofore  been  defrayed  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  nation  at  large  ? 
If  to  the  second,  do  not  Dissenters  still 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
established  church,  no  taatter  what 
roodificatioQ  the  national  revenues  nii- 
dergOt  as,  upon  this  supposition,  they 
arc  no  less  tne  property  of  the  nation, 
this  moment  in  the  bands  of  the 
bUhops,  than  they  would  be,  in  the 
hands  of  the  commissioner,  after  their 
conversion  in  the  manner  proposed  ? 
What  the  Dissenter  objects  to  i^,  the 
most  remote  implication  that  he  is  a 
consenting'  party  to  the  maintenance  of 
an  erroneous  creed ;  and,  unless  he 
consider  himself  ms  divested  of  any 
participation  in  the  interest  of  proper- 
ty, which,  it  ia  yet  maintained,  is 
strictly  national  property,  his  objection 
upon  principle,  must  he  as  strong  to  the 
allocation  of  any  part  of  that  properly 
to  the  jiurposes  for  which  it  is  at  pre- 
sent required,  aa  it  cm  be  to  submit- 
ting to  liny  tax  for  the  furtherance  of 
similar  objects. 

In  truth,  no  mystification  cao  blind 
the  thiiikirtg  part  of  the  public  to  the 
obvious  design  of  the  great  ni.vjority  of 
those  by  whom  this  preciou?  scheme 
has  been  supported.  They  only  value 
it  because  of  its  obvious  tendency  to 


cashier  the  national  religion.  Church 
rates  are,  in  themselves,  no  grievance. 
It  is  now  obvious,  from  thelmuUitude 
of  petitions  which  are  pouring*  in  upon 
parliament^  that,  while  they  are  scarcely 
felt  by  dissenter-,  they  are  cheerfully 
borne*  by  the  nution  at  large.  If  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  assessed  and 
levipil  could  be  called  a  grievance,  an 
obvious  remeaiy  was  suggested  by 
Lord  Althorp  in  1834»  v>'\wn  he  intro- 
duced a  bill  by  which,  if  it  h^^d  passed, 
the  cousolidnt'il  fond  wunid  have  hcim 
raitde  chargeable  with  their  amount. 
But,  the  sc*cefision  of  Lord  Stanley 
and  Sir  James  Graham  from  the 
government,  thri'w  ihe  remaining: 
members  of  the  cabinet  more  into  the 
hands  of  the  nidiculs  than  they  were 
before,  and  that  faction  were  no  longer 
content  with  a  moderate  and  con*itito- 
tioiial  measure  of  relief,  by  which  the 
claims  of  the  chnrch,  as  a  national  es- 
tablishment, wonld  still  be  re^^pected  ; 
hut  felt,  from  their  commanding  posi- 
tion, that  concessions  might  be  extort- 
ed, by  which,  sooner  or  later,  the 
church  must  be  overthrown.  Lord 
Althorp's  bill,  accordingly,  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  present  measnrc  con- 
cocted, which  has  been  hailed  by  the 
faction  wdth  a  fell  delight,  while  it  was 
introduced  by  their  misersible  tools 
with  hypocritical  asseverations  of  their 
respect  and  veneration  for  the  estab- 
lishment. But  the  wolf,  on  this  occa- 
sion* was  not  able  so  to  disguise  him- 
self in  shei'p*s  clothing  as  not  to  be 
detected ;  and  he  found,  moreover,  that 
he  had  to  deal  with  some  one  more  ex- 
perienced in  the  wavB  of  the  world 
than  the  Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 
Certainly,  if  the  most  glozing-  plausibi- 
lity could  prevail,  Mr.  Spring  Rice 
would  have  been  ftucces^fuL  He 
made  his  approaches  to  the  church 
with  the  stealthy  wariness  of  Reynard 
creeping  upon  a  hen-roostt  But  it 
was  of  no  avail.  The  bishops  bad 
unceremoniously  given  the  alarm  ;  and 
tlie  wily  raarauder  has  encountered  a 
species  of  opposition,  which  will  make 
hina,  if  we  mistake  not,  very  glad  to 
skulJw  back,  ipith  hit  tail  between  hit 
kgt^  rather  than  encounter  the  hostility 
of  hia  now  prepared  and  determined 
assailants. 

But  if  it  were  possible,  by  any  im- 
provement of  church  revenues,  to  in- 
crease their  amount,  it  was  well  shown 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  (who  left  not  a 
shred  of  support  to  the  financial 
statements  oi  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,)    that    there   were  claims 
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iipoQ  It,  prior  bo^th  in  importaDce  and 
maErniladp,  to  aoy  that  could  be  al- 
lejafed  on  the  part  of  the  Di8<ienier9. 
The  report  of  tht.*  cerlcsitistieal  com- 
misstonera  stated,  that  thpre  were  no 
less  than  S5*JH  beiiefices^^  under  ^150 
per  annum  ;  that  there  were  130  of 
the«te  that  hud  a  pnpulation  of  loore 
than  T0»000j  that  61  had  a  pupulatioii 
of  from  b  to  10,000;  that  2jl  had  a 
population  of  hetweon  %  and  b0}\\ ; 
and  I  hat  there  were  \  125  hijving  a  po» 
puhition  of  between  500  and  2000.  It 
further  stated,  that^  even  if  there  were 
■  to  be  no  addition  made  to  those  hnviujf 
f  a  population  below  500,  it  wouhl  take 
no  le^s  a  sum  than  .C*2'iJ5,000  per  an- 
nutn  to  raise  alt  the  henefires  havinjr  a 
population  of  between  500  and  2»0O0j 
to  the  annual  value  of  .£*200.  There 
were  2878  benefices  on  which  thero 
waa  no  house  of  residence,  and  there 
were  1728  hpnefices,  in  whieh  the 
houses  were  either  unfit  for  re^ideneep, 
or  in  which  houses  did  not  exist  at  all. 
Surely»  while  w^iots  (if  this  kind  re- 
main to  be  supplied,  it  is  worse  than 
insulting  mockery,  it  is  wicked  impiety 
to  talk  of  flirecting-  any  portion  ol'  the 
rp venues  to  be  derived  from  any  ima- 
ginable improvement  in  the  manage- 
ment of  church  property,  to  the  relief 
of  conscientiotis  dissenters*  But  the 
report  proceeds  to  observe,  that  even 
this  is  not  the  greatest  of  the  exigen- 
cies, in  the  present  condition  of  the 
country,  the  providing  for  which  is  itn- 
perioosly  denmuded, 

"  Thfl  most  prominent  of  those  defects^ 
which  cripple  the  energies  of  the  pstHh^ 
linhfiti  churchy  and  circiimgcrihc  ita  iise- 

tfti!neiia»  i*,  the  want  of  churches  and  mi- 
niHters,  in  the  large  towns  and  populous 
d  lit  nets  of  the  kioffdom.  The  growth 
of  the  pcfpulntioQ  has  bef>t»  90  rapid,  as  to 
outrun  the  means  posAeseed  by  the  eftab* 
lishment  of  meeting  Jt«  spiritual  wants : 
and  I  he  resuU  has  been,  that  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  p^nple,  are  left  defttitute 
of  the  opportamtiG»  of  public  worship, 
and  Christian  instniclion^  even  when 
every  allowance  \%  made  Uvr  the  **xprtioii» 
of  iho^e  religious  bodiea,  which  are  not  in 
connectioQ  with  the  Bstablishi'd  Church. 
It  is  out  necessary  in  this  reportt  to  enter 
into  all  the  detatbt  hy  which  the  truth  of 
this  assertiun  miy:ht  he  prfived-  It  will 
be  lu^detit  to  ^tato  the  following  facts 
as  examples.  Looking  to  tliogt?  parishes 
only  which  contain  each  a  poptiliitiou 
exceeding  ten  thousand,  we  find,  that,  in 
ID  London  and  it«  suburh%  including  i\\Q 
pnrishes  on  either  bank  of  the  Thnmep, 
there  are  four  parishes  or  districtft,  each 


having  a  population  excAedio^  20,000  i 
and  coataiaing  aa  aggregate  of  1 66.000 
persons,  with  church  room  for  B200) 
(Qot  quite  one  tweatieth  of  the  wbals,) 
aud  oaly  1 1  clergy meo.  There  are  SI 
others,  the  aggregate  populatioo  of  srhidi 
is  739|fX}0*  while  the  church  room  ia  fur 
()liJ05,  (not  one  tenth  of  Iho  wbcrle.) 
and  only  45  clergymen,*' 

This  demand,  observed  Sir  Rob 
is,  vk%  yet,  uuansAvered  ;  and  oio 
heartily  do  we  concur  in  his  enenjetie 
ap|ieal  to  the  gentlemen  of  Eu;^dala^ 
not,  for  any  pecuniarv  advantage, 
fiaeritiee  the  spiritual  intere«)t3  of  miti 
lions  of  immortal  souls,  by  a^^sentiu; 
to  ii  project,  l*y  which  the  revenueit 
the  church  woulil  Vw  mortg-ajped  or  sa 
crihced,  in  the  vain  expectation  of  ap 
peai$ing  the  unreasonable  and  hyp 
chondriaeid  or  hypocritical  scruples  i 
capricious  dissent,  instead  of  beiai 
husbanded  fur  the  purpose  of  mutt) 
plying  the  means  and  the  opportunitia 
for  diffusing  pure  aud  undefiled  it% 
giom 

The  pretejtl,  that,  by  divesting  thd 
bishops   of   their   rights    of    proprrtyJ 
ihcy  would  be   left  more  free  for  llu 
due  discharge  of  their  sjdritual  duUci, 
which  wa-i  cither  ignorarUly,    or  irkSi*^ 
lenily  put  forward  by   Lord    HowickJ 
was  well   cx[»osed  by    Mr*   Goulbun 
All  duties  coouected  with  tbcir  secu^ 
larities    were,    the    right    hoiiourai)le 
gentleman    observed,    generally 
formed    by  their   law  agents  ;   au^  $t| 
was  strange,  indeed,  tliat  it  shcmld  bft 
asserted,  that  this  Bill  would  leave  this 
bishops  more  free  for  the  discharge  ut 
their  spiritual  duties   when  this  tittI 
board,  which  the  bill  created   r*r  thi 
management  of  their  land,  w^s  lo 
composed  of  the  Archbishop  of  Ca(t-I 
terbury,  the   Bishop  of  Loodun,  and 
other  high  church  dignitaries,      Thi 
bill,  he  added,  deprived  the  clrrrv  vi 
tlieit  Ijmlod  property,  and  made  tfirml 
annuitants;  making  them   receive  iin*| 
nuities  frot!i  the  future  purchasers  i 
their  own  lands.      Jf  once  this  biH  ' 
passed,  the  country  would  soon  furgcil 
— perhaps  it  would  forget  in  the  course  J 
of  one  twelvemontli — the  state  of  thtngfj 
which  had  existed  prior  lo  the  bill  J   ' 
passed  into  a  law»  and,  he  miunti 
that  the  prelates  and  the  other  cS 
dignitaries,  would  appear  to  the  com*! 
munitv  in  a  most  invidious  light,     irj 
the  bill  permitted  a  dissenter  to  pur-| 
cliHfe  this  land,  what  would  be  the  si* 
toation  of  the  prelate,  who  uHitdd  havtX 
to  come  down  to  him,  and  cUtirru  noi  4IJ 
tfifling  chttrck  ratc^  but  a  targt  prapv^mg 
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iiem,  perhaps,  a  Jiilh  of  ike  JuU  valve  of 
the  properttf.  Thb  iB,  practicaHj,  a» 
important  a  point  as  was  urged  d tiring^ 
iJie  whole  debate.  In  what,  in  the 
ease  supposeil,  would  consist  ihe  rtlief 
to  the  conseientious  disscoler  ?  Would 
be  find  it  in  an  aggravation^  perhaps 
ooe  hundred  foid»  of  hiB  pieextstin^ 
burden  ?  Or»  would  he  stultify  himseir, 
by  consenting  to  call  that  no  grievance 
now,  which  wbs  before  so  loudly  com- 
ptained  of,  because,  truly,  he  wu3  only 
dettiing  with  the  church,  for  value  re- 
ceived, aa  he  would  with  any  other 
propiietor?  This  is,  no  douht,  the 
true  view  of  the  case ;  and  if  he  only 
consent  to  adopt  and  to  act  upon  it  ut 

Ercient,  he  will,  we  can  assure  him, 
ave  found  a  more  ready  and  a  more 
satisfactory  mode  uf  dealing  with  his 
own  scruples,  than  any  suggested  by 
the  present  bill,  which,  neverthelei»s, 
we  do  not  blame  him  for  setting  a  very 
high  value  upon,  because  of  its  very 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions.  He 
knows  very  well  that  it  mujit  lead  to 
tlittt  which  it  would  iccm  to  deprecate  j 
and  he  is  satisHed,  fur  a  season,  to  give 
to  ecclesiastical  establishments  a  sem- 
biiince  of  support^  in  order,  the  more 
effectually,  to  eruurc  their  destruction. 
But  the  speech  which  attracted  most 
attention  was  that  of  Lord  Stanley,  be- 
cause of  the  vigour  and  ability  with 
which  be  replied  to  the  miserable  jar- 
gon of  his  tnajesty*s  attorney  gencrdl. 
Never  was  chaslisemeot  better  inflicted 
or  more  richly  deserved »  Indeed  the 
wretched  toul  of  faction,  who  then 
writhed  under  his  lordship's  lash,  was  too 
much  honoured  by  receiving  his  punish- 
ment from  such  hands.  The  praises  of 
0*Connell  or  of  Joseph  Hume  would 
have  been  more  auitahie  to  his  deserts. 
But  doubtless  he  will  never  forgive, 
and  the  house  will  never  forget  the  la- 
ceration which  he  provoked,  when 
Lord  Stanlev  rose  to  exhibit  to  the  m- 
dignation  of  the  house»  his  meanness, 
bis  inconsistencies,  and  his  tergiversa- 
tion ;  his  utter  ifirnorauce,  or  his  gross 
fiilsification  of  what  has  been  always 
recognized  as  established  law  ;  and  his 
readiness*  for  his  own  purposes,  to  lend 
himself  to  the  views  of  any  ad  minis- 
tralion. 

And  yet,  in  dealing  with  this 
subject.  Lord  Stanley  had  a  difficult 
task  to  perform  ;  and,  it  is  our  belief, 
the  ministers  would  never  have  ventured 
upon  the  measure  which  they  proposed, 
bad  thej  not  conceived  that  he  would 
have  been  embarrassed  in  opposing 
tbem,  by  bis  advocacy  of  the  church 


tempofalities  bill  for  Ireland.  We  have 
never  concealed  our  opinion,  that,  in 
the  concoction  of  th>it  measure.  Lord 
Stanley  was  carried  too  iar  ;  and 
that  his  desire  to  conciliate  led  him  to 
such  an  eitreme  of  concession  as  to 
endanger  the  principles  of  which  he 
yet  would  be  thouglit  a  zealons  de- 
fender. In  using  his  pruning  knife,  he 
cut  too  near  the  quick  of  the  estab- 
lishment, not  to  leave  its  viuility  ex- 
|M>sed  ;  and  the  very  ujie  thut  h^s  le^n 
maile  of  the  j'tecedent  whteli  he  thm 
set,  ought,  at  least,  if  it  hus  riot,  to 
convince  him.  that  modi  lien  iion«,  stich 
as  he  altcmpteth  can  raiciy  be  made, 
without  involving  more  of  evil  thiin  of 
good  ;  and  thnt,  what  is  thus  done  for 
purposes  of  peace,  becomes,  too  fre- 
quently, a  ciiuse  of  discontent,  and  a 
st»urce  of  discord.  No  admirers  of 
Lord  Stanley  can  be  more  convinced 
than  we  are,  of  the  honest v  and  the 
high-mi ndedncss  by  which  Ix'  has  al- 
ways been  distinguished  ;  and  which 
never,  probably,  was  more  conspicuous 
than  when  he  lent  his  powerful  aid  lo 
the  leform  ministry,  in  the  accompl'mh- 
meuL  of  changes  which  have  given  a 
great  and  an  undue  prej)Onderducc  to 
the  democratic  element  in  our  consti- 
tution. And  if  the  mischiefs  which 
these  changes  threaten  are  to  be  avert- 
ed, we  do  believe,  that,  humanly  speak- 
ing, the  noble  Lord  is  that  individind 
by  whom  a  consummation  so  desirable 
may  yet  be  accomplished.  The  wound 
in  ourbody  politiccanonly  be  healed  by 
the  same  wciJptsn  by  which  it  lias  been 
inflicted.  And  we  confess  that  our 
worst  fears  for  the  results  of  the  re- 
foim  bill  are  least  sensibly  felt,  when 
we  read  the  efftisions  of  this  gallant 
and  high-souled  nobleman,  without 
whose  aid  it  never  could  have  been 
enacted. 

But,  in  the  case  before  us,  he  fully 
succeeded  in  showing,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  every  honest  roan,  that  his  con- 
duct with  respect  to  the  Irit^h  church 
furnished  neither  precedent  nor  apology 
for  the  conduct  of  ministers  in  intro- 
ducing such  a  measure  as  that  lo  which 
he  now  objected.  The  church  in  Ire- 
hind  was  discriminated  from  that  in 
England,  by  features  too  obvious  to 
require  to  be  specified  ;  and  which 
were  abundantly  sufEcient  to  render 
any  reasoning  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  in  the  cases  proposed,  mos«t 
unfair ;  and  the  measures  were,  them- 
selves, discriminated,  by  the  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  of  a  church 
establiibment,    and    the    justice    and 
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equity  which  were  observable  in  the 
one,  and  the  rejection  of  that  principle, 
together  with  the  tnjuslice  and  the 
iniquity  which  m'ly  l>e  charged  upon 
theothen  The  nobie  lord  was  quite  tri- 
umphant  in  piesstng  this  view  of  the 
matter  upon  the  attention  of  the  housei 
and  left  hh  antagonist!}  utterly  foiled 
in  their  attempts  to  expose  his  incon- 
Bifitency. 

We  know  very  well  that  speculatista, 
like  ourselves^  are  very  likely  to  under- 
value the  difficylties  wldeh  beset  the 
practical  men,  who  have  to  deal  wkh 
those  important  questions  in  the  impe* 
rial  parliament  Hot  we  cannot,  never- 
theless, help  thinkingf  that  too  much 
is  sometimes  done  for  the  sake  of  con- 
ciliating unreasonable  opponents.  Nay, 
we  are  of  opinion,  that  if  kss  was 
sometimes  attempted  in  that  way,  more 
would  be  accomplished.  In  our  judg- 
ments»  every  real  g;rievance  should  be 
met  by  a  real  remedy.  If  the  dis- 
senter had  any  thing:  whereof  he  might 
fairly  complain,  we  would  not  stand  for 
one  moment  in  the  way  of  its  removal. 
On  the  contrary,  if  we  did  not  antici- 
pate,  we  would  be  aiding  hitn  therein, 
by  our  fullest  und  most  cordial  coope- 
ration. But,  admitting  thU,  we  do  not 
admit  that  every  quasi  grievance  should 
be  met  by  a  quasi  remedy.  We  never 
knew  any  good  to  come' of  that  prac- 


tice.    Religious  or  political  bypocborv* 
driacism  has  never  yet,  in  any  single 
instance,  been  cured    by  brrid  fik 
And  our  course  in  such  a  caee  «Dd4 
b^,  simply,  to  assert  the  groundlesineH 
of  the  complaint ;  and  to  treat,  either 
as  malingerer*^  or  worse,  those  by  whom 
it  was   hypocritically    paraded.    |The 
man  who  calls  church  rates  a  grievaace 
because  be  dissents  from  the  chnreh,  is 
not  more  reasonable  in  hb  opposidw 
to    them,    than    would    be     the    re^ 
publican,   who  should   refuse   to  p^y 
taxes,  because  he  prefers  a  rcpublicjto 
a  monarchy  ;  and  no  concession  wbidk 
might  not  be  made  to  the  latter,  should^  ^ 
in  our  judgment  be  made  to  the  former,! 
by  those  who  would  preserve  inviolable  J 
the   connection   between    church  itid| 
state,  or  oppose  any  effectual  resistaae^ 
to  the  introduction  of  a  priDciple.  hf  ' 
the  prevalence  of  which  our  national  j 
Christianity  must  be  abandoned. 

But  we  must  conclude.  We  knowl 
not  whether  the  result  of  this  discu^l 
sion  may  not  relieve  the  countijl 
from  the  incubus  adm'-r  *-'V  n.  Ill 
might,  perhaps,  be  desi:  the^J 

continued  in  office  a  \mu<.  .^..^.i ,  bi; 
if  Ifny  think  otherwise,  vfe  must  ere 
be  content.      Sir  Robert   Peel  is,  ' 
believe,  in  good  hearty  and  the  male-  ] 
rials  of  a  better  cabinet  are  abuiidaot 
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coNrsasioNs  op  harry  i/jrrequer* 


*•  Land  of  potato,  pike  anil  priest, 

Punch,  Pe«]er»  prcHrlamatiQa, 
Bogi  Lull,  and  blainoy,  famine,  feust, 

And  peacefiil  agilation  I" 

IrllamU  a  Ptyem  in  Ten  Cantos, 
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At  tl>e  conclusion  of  our  last  chapter 
we  left  our  quondam  antag'oniat,  Mr. 
Beamiiht  itretched  *it  ftjll  length  upon 
m  bed  practising  homoeopathy  by  admi- 
aistering'  hot  puoch  to  liis  tever,  while 
we  followed  our  chupcron,  Ductor 
Finucane^  into  the  prfseoLe  of  the 
Reverend  Fattier  Brennaji. 

The  company  into  which  we  Jiow, 
without  any  ceremony  on  our  parts,  m- 
troduce  ourselves*  consisted  of  from 
&ve  and  twenty  to  thirty  persoiH  seuted 
around  a  large  oak  table,  ph  tiiifully 
provided  with  materials  fur  driiikiu';, 
and  cups,  gohlets,  Mid  glasses  of  every 
sbftpe  and  form.  The  moment  wc 
eotered  the  doctor  stepped  iurwurd, 
ftnd,  touching  Father  M^  lac  hi  on  the 
sboulderf^ — for  so  1  righdy  guessed 
bim  to  be, — presented  hiraself  to  his  re- 
lative by  whotn  he  was  welcoracd  w  ith 
every  demonstration  of  joy.  While 
their  recognitioiiB  were  cxchang^ed,  and 
while  the  doctor  explained  the  rea^or^s 
of  our  visit,  I  was  enabled,  undisturbed 
and  unnoticed,  to  take  a  brief  survey 
of  the  party* 

Father  Slalachi  Brennan,  P.  P,  of 
Craignaholt,  was  what  I  hud  often 
pictured  to  myself  as  the  beau  ideal  of 
nis  caste ;  his  figure  was  short,  fleshy, 
aud  enormously  muscular,  and  dis- 
played proportions  which  wanted  but 
height  to  constitute  a  perfect  lltrculcs; 
his  legs  so  thick  in  the  c^lf.  so  taper  in 
the  ancle,  looked  like  nothmic  I  knrtw 
cicept,  perhap?,  the  metal  bulustraded 
of  Carlisle-bridge  ;  his  face  was  larg^e 
aad  rosy,  and  the  gcoeral  expression, 
a  mixture  of  unbounded  good  humour 
and  inexhaustible  drollery,  to  which 
the  restleJS  activity  of  his  black  and 
arched  eye-brows  preatly  contributed; 
and  his  mouth,  were  it  not  lor  a  cha- 
racter of  sensuality  and  voluptuousness 
Nbout  the  nether  lip,  h.id  been  aitually 
faantl^ome ;  his  head  was  bald,  except 
a  narrow  circle  close  above  the  cars, 
which  was  marked  by  a  ring  of  curly 
dark  hjir,  sadly  insufficit^nt,  however, 
to  conceal  a  development  behind,  that, 
if  ihf  re  be  truth  in  phrenology,  bodes 
Vol.  IX. 


but  little  happiness  to  the  disciples  of 
Mis4  Marti neau. 

Add  to  these  external  signs  a  voice 
rich,  fluent,  and  racy,  uith  the  mellow 
*•  doric"  of  his  country,  and  you  have 
Sonne  taint  rcsembbnee  of  one  "every 
iin-h  a  priest/'  The  very  antipodes  to 
tlie  k^n/tonimic  of  ihU  fi^jure,  confronted 
him  as  eroujfier  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 
This,  as  1  afterwards  h^arneii,  was  no 
less  a  person  than  Misfer  Donovan, 
the  cottdjutnr  or  "curate;**  he  was  a  tall, 
Sparc,  lutgaiijly,  looking  niLin  of  about 
five  aud  tliiriy,  with  a  pale  ascetic 
countenance,  the  only  readable  expres- 
sion of  which  vibrated  between  low 
suspicion  and  intense  vulgarity;  over 
his  short,  projecting  forehead,  bung 
down  a  mm<  of  straight  red  hair ; 
indeed — for  nature  is  not  a  politician — 
it  almost  approached  an  orange  hue. 
This  Wiis  cut  close  to  the  head  all 
raund,  and  displayed  in  their  full  pro- 
portions u  pair  of  enormous  ears,  which 
stood  out  in  "relief,"  like  turrets  from 
a  watch-tower,  and  with  pretty  much 
the  same  object ;  his  skin  was  of  that 
peculiar  color  and  texture,  which  not 
all  *'  the  water  in  §frpat  Neptune's 
oeean"  could  impart  a  look  of  cleanli- 
ness to,  while  his  very  voice,  hard, 
harsh,  and  inflexible,  was  unprepos- 
sessing and  unpleasant.  And  yet, 
stranjje  as  it  may  seem,  he  too,  was  ^ 
correct  type  of  his  order  ;  the  only 
diffHreuee  bt:ing  that  Father  Malachi 
was  an  older  coirjuj^e  with  the  im- 
press of  Douay  or  St,  Oniers,  whereaa 
Mister  Donovan  was  the  shining  metal 
fresh  stkimped  from  the  mint  of  May- 
jtooth.  VV  tiile  thus  occupied  in  my 
surveillance  of  the  scene  before  me,  I 
was  rouse<]  by  the  priest  saying — 

*'  Ah  Fin,  my  darling,  ye  needn't 
deny  it ;  you  re  at  the  old  game  as 
^unf  as  ray  name  is  Maliichi,  and  ye  11 
never  be  easy  nor  quiet  tili  yeVe  sent 
beyond  the  sea,  or  maybe  have  a  re- 
ctjfd  of  your  virtues  on  half  a  ton  of 
marble  in  the  churchyard,  yonder.'* 

"  Upon  my  honor,  upon  the  sacred 

honor  of  a  De  Courcy ." 
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"  Well,  well,  never  mind  it  nowj  ye 
•ee  ye're  jast  keeping  your  triefids 
coolkg  themselvcg  there  in  the  corner 
— introduce  me  at  once,'' 

**  Mr.  Lorreqyer,  Fin  sure        >  .** 
**  My  nume  U  Carzon,"  said  the  ad- 
jutant^ bowing. 

"  A  mighty  pretty  name,  though  a 
little  profane ;  well,  Mr,  Curse-on/*  for 
so  he  pronounced  it,  "yeVe  as  welcome 
as  the  dowers  in  May  ;  and  it*9  mighty 
proud  1  am  to  see  ye  here." 

"  Mr*  Lorreqyer,  allow  me  to  shake 
your  hand — I've  lieard  of  ye  before." 

There  seemed  nothing  very  itrange 
in  thiit ;  for  go  where  I  would  through 
this  county,  1  seemed  as  generally 
known  as  ever  was  Brummell  in  Bond- 
street. 

"Fin  tells  me,"  continued  Father 
Malachi,  "that  ye'd  rather  not  be 
known  down  here,  in  regard  to  a  rea- 
son," and  here  he  winked.  •*  Make  your- 
aelves  quite  easy ;  the  king*s  writ  was 
sever  but  once  in  these  parts ;  and  the 
*  original  and  true  copy*  went  back  to 
Limerick  in  the  etomaeh  of  the  server; 
they  matje  him  eat  it,  Mr.  Lorrequer ; 
Imt  it*s  as  well  to  be  cautious,  for  there 
are  a  good  number  here.  A  little 
dinner,  a  little  quarterly  dinner  we 
have  among  us,  Mr.  Curse-on,  to  be 
social  together,  and  raise  a  **thrrfle'* 
for  the  Irish  college  at  Rome,  where 
we  have  a  probationer  or  two  ourselves. 
*'  As  good  as  a  station,  and  more 
drink,"  whispered  Fin  into  my  ear. 
**  And  now,**  continued  the  priest,  **ye 
must  juBt  permit  me  to  re-chrisien  ye 
both,  and  the  contribution  will  not  be 
the  less  for  what  I\n  going  to  do  ;  and 
Vm  Ct^rtain  vou^ll  not  be  worse  for  the 
change*  Mr*  Curseon^  though  'tis  only 
for  a  few  hourii  ye'il  have  a  daceut 
name," 

As  I  could  see  no  possiblp  objec- 
tion to  this  proposal,  nur  did  Cnrznii 
either,  our  only  desire  being  to  main- 
tiiiti  the  secrecy  necessary  for  our  anta- 
gonist's safety,  we  at  once  assented  ] 
when  Father  Malachi  took  me  by  the 
haitcl,  but  with  such  a  total  change  in 
his  whole  air  and  dep^J^tment,  thut 
I  was  completely  puzzled  by  it ;  he 
led  me  forward  to  toe  company  with  a 
good  deul  of  that  ceremonious  reve- 
rence I  have  ollen  admired  in  Sir 
Chnrles  Vernon,  when  conducting 
some  full-blown  dowager  through  the 
maj^s  of  a  castle  minuet.  The  desire 
to  laugh  outright  w^as  almost  irresia- 
itble,  as  the  Reverend  Fnther  stood  at 
vm*s  length  from  me^  still  holding  eny 


hand,  and  bowing  to  the  company  pretty 
much  in  the  style  of  a  manager  intro- 
ducing a  ^blushing  debutante  to  an  an* 
dience.  A  moment  more,  and  1  raoit 
have  inevitablv  given  way  to  a  burst 
of  laughter,  when  what  was  my  honor 
to  hear  the  priest  present  me  to  the  ' 
company  as  their  **  excellent,  worthy, 

fenerous,  and  patriotic  young  laDdWii 
.ord  Kilkee.  Cheer  "every  mother*! 
son  of  ye;  cheer  I  say;**  and  certainty 
precept  was  never  more  strenuously 
©Qcked  by  eif ample,  for  he  huzzaed  till 
I  thought  he  would  burst  a  blood- 
vessel ;  may  1  add,  I  almost  wished  it, 
such  W81S  the  insufferable  annoyance, 
the  chagrin,  this  announcement  gave 
me;  and  I  Wiiited  with  eager  impa- 
tience for  the  din  and  clamour  to  sub- 
side, to  disclaim  every  syllable  of  the 
priest's  announcement,  and  take  the  con- 
sequences of  my  baptismal  epithet,  coil 
what  it  might.  To  this,  I  was  impclM 
by  many  and  important  reasons.  Situ- 
ated as  I  was  with  respect  to  the  CaJ- 
lonby  family,  my  assumption  of  their 
name  Qt  such  a  moment  might  get 
abroad,  and  the  consequences  to  me  be 
inevitable  ruin ;  and  independent  of  my 
natural  repugnance  to  siicn  sailing  under 
false  colors,  I  saw  Curzon  laughing 
almost  to  suffocation  at  my  wretched 
predicament,  and  (^o  strong  within  me 
was  the  dread  of  ridicule)  I  thought, 
**  what  a  pretty  narrative  he  is  concoct* 
ing  for  the  me^  this  minute.^  I  rose 
to  reply ;  and  whether  Father  Malaclii* 
with  his  intuitive  quickness,  guessed 
my  purpose  or  not,  I  cannot  say  :  but 
he  certainly  resr4ved  to  ont-manmuvre 
me,  and  he  succeeded :  while  with  one 
hand  he  motioned  to  the  party  to  keep 
silencCt  with  the  other  he  took  hold  of 
Curzon,  hut  with  no  pecidiar  or  very 
measured  respect,  introduced  him  as 
Mr,  Mae  Neesh,  the  new  Scotch  stew- 
ard and  improver — a  character  at  that 
time  whose  popularity  might  compete 
with  a  tithe  proctor  or  an  excisemiin. 
So  completely  did  this  tactique  tttrn  the 
tables  upon  the  poor  adjutant,  who, the 
moment  before,  was  exulting  over  mr, 
that  I  utterly  forgot  my  ow  n  woes,  and 
sut  down  convulsed  witli  mirth  at  his 
situation — an  emotion  certainly  not 
lessened  as  I  saw  Curzon  jia^sed  from 
one  to  the  other  at  table,  '*  like  • 
pauper  to  his  parish,"  till  he  found  an 
asylum  at  the  very  foot,  in  juxta 
the  engaging  Mister  Donovan,  a 
pinquity,  if  [  might  judge  froa 
countenances,  unco  veted  by  either  party. 
While  this  was  performing.  Doctor 
Finucane  was  making,  his  recognitsotu 
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with  several  of  the  company,  to  whom 
he  was  long*  known  during  his  visits  to 
the  neighbourhood.  I  now  restimeij 
ray  place  on  the  right  of  the  Father, 
abandoning  for  the  present  all  inten- 
tion oF  a  disclaimer  to  my  rank,  and 
the  campaign  was  opened.  The  priest 
now  exerted  himaelf  to  the  utmost  to 
recall  conversntion  into  the  origio-jl 
channels,  and  if  pcjisible  to  draw  ntf 
attention  from  me,  which  he  still  fcdired, 
perhkips,  might  elicit  some  unlucky  an- 
nouncement on  my  part  Fiiiling  in  hi^ 
endeavours  to  brijig  matters  to  their 
former  footing,  he  turned  the  whole 
brunt  of  his  attentions  to  the  worthy 
doctnr,  who  sat  on  his  leff. 

*  How  goes  on  the  law/*  said  be, 
*•  Fin  ?  any  new  proofd,  as  they  call 
them,  forthcoming?' 

What  Fm  replied  I  could  nnt  heiir» 
but  the  allusion  to  the  **  suit"  \\a%  esc- 
plained  by  Father  Malachi  infi^riuing 
uf  that  the  oidy  impe'diment  between 
hie  cousin  and  the  title  ot  Kinstile  \dy 
in  the  uofortunate  fact,  thut  hi»  granJ- 
moiher,  **re«^t  her  sowl "  was  not  a  num. 
Doctor  Finucane  winced  a  little 
under  the  manner  in  which  this  was 
spoken :  but  returned  the  fire  by  asking 
if  the  Bishop  was  down  lately  in  th-dt 
quarter?  The  evasive  vtay  in  ^vhicli 
**the  Father"  replied  having  stimtilntrd 
my  curiosity  as  to  the  reason,  little 
entreaty  was  necessary  to  persuade 
the  dcx:tor  to  relate  the  following  anec- 
dote, which  was  not  relished  the  lesft 
by  his  superior,  that  it  told  somewhat 
heavily  on  Mr.  Donovan. 

**  It  is  about  four  years  ago/*  said 
the  doctor,  *' since  the  Bishop,  Dr. 
Plunkett,  took  it  into  his  head  that 
Iie*d  uiake  a  general  inspection,  *'a  re- 
connoisance,"  as  we*d  cali  it  Mr,  Lor — 
that  id,  my  lord!  through  the  whole 
diocese,  and  leave  mi  part  far  nor  near 
without  poking  his  nose  tn  it  ;uid  see- 
ing  how  matters  were  doing.  He 
heard  very  queer  storiea  about  bis 
reverence  here,  and  so  down  he  came 
one  morning  in  the  month  of  July, 
riding  upon  an  old  grey  hack,  lookitt;^ 
just  for  all  the  world  like  any  other 
elderly  gentleman  in  very  rusty  blaek. 
When  he  got  near  the  village  he 
picked  up  a  little  boy  to  show  him  the 
abort  cut  across  the  fields  to  the  house 
here ;  and  as  his  lordj-hip  wii«5  a  "slmrp 
man  and  a  «hrewd,"  he  kept  his  eye  un 
esery  thing  as  he  went  wloiigj  remark- 
ing this,  and  noting  down  tbEit. 

***  Are  ye  regular  in  ye'r  duties,  my 
aon  T  ^id  he  to  the  gossoon, 

•*  *  I  never  miss  a  Sunday/  said  the 


gOBSoon  ;  *  for  it's  always  walking  his 
reverence's  horse  I  am  the  whole  time 
av  prayers.' 

*■  iiis  lordsliip  said  no  more  for  a  little 
while,  when  he  muttered  between  bia 
teeth,  •  Ah  it's  just  slangier — nothing 
but  slander  and  lying  tonnues.*  This 
solilo(|(jy  was  caused  by  bii  remarking 
thut  on  every  gate  he  pas-^eil  or  from 
every  cabiu,  two  or  three  tircbins  would 
come  out  half  naked*  but  all  with  the 
finest  heads  of  red  iiair  ever  he  esiw  in 
his  life. 

***  How  is  (t,  my  son,'  sitid  he,  at 
length;  *they  tell  very  strLinge  stories 
abotit  Pal  her  Maluehi,  and  I  see  so 
many  of  these  ehildr-n  with  red  hair* 
Eh —now  Father  Ma  lac  hi' j*  h  dark  man.' 

*  *  True  for  ye>*  said  the  iioy ; '  true  for 
3'e,  Failier  Malaehi'?<  dark;  but  the  coad- 
jutor!—the  cuadjutur's  as  red  as  a  fox,"* 

When  the  laugh  this  Ptor^  caused 
had  a  little  sidisitifd,  Finher  Maladii 
called  out,  **  Mickey  Oulahuit!  Mickey, 
I  stiy,  hand  his  lordship  ovit  *  the  gro- 
cer ics'^-i-thn^  be  designated  a  sfjuare 
decanter,  containing  abnot  two  quarts 
of  whiskey,  and  a  bowl  hea[)ed  high 
with  sugar — "a  dacent  buy  is  Mickey, 
my  lord,  and  I'm  happy  My  lie  the  mtfuns 
of  making  him  known  to  ymi."  \ 
bow«*d  vuth  condesci'nsioo,  while  Mr, 
Oulahan's  eyes  sparkled  like  diamonds 
at  the  recognition, 

"  He  has  only  two  years  of  the  lease 
to  run,  and  a  *long  charge,"*  (anglice, 
a  large   family,)  continued  llie  priest. 

**  ril  not  forget  him,  you  may  depend 
upon  it/'  said  h 

**  Do  you  hear  that,'*  aaJil  Father 
Malachi,  casting  a  gl»nce  of  triumph 
rotirMi  the  table,  while  a  general  buzx 
of  commendation  on  priest  and  patron 
went  round,  \^  ith  many  such  phruses  as, 
*'  tJch  ihin  it's  his  it^xdnce  can  do  il/* 
•♦  na  bocklkh."  "and  why  not,'*  &c.  Sec, 
As  for^e,  1  have  already  "confessed" 
to  my  crying  sin,  a  fatal,  irresistible 
jnclinjtion  to  follow  the  humor  of  the 
moment  wherever  it  led  me  ;  and  now 
I  found  my*elf  as  active  a  partiznn  in 
quizzing  Mickey  Quia  ban,  as  though  I 
was  not  myself  a  party  induded  in  the 
jest.  I  was  ihas  fairly  launched  into 
my  inveterate  hubit,  and  nothing  could 
arrcpt  my  progress. 

One  by  one  the  difl/^rent  individuals 
round  the  table  were  pre^^cntcd  to  me, 
and  made  known  their  %'arions  wants, 
with  an  implicit  eonlidcnce  in  my 
power  of  relieving  thetn,  which  I  with 
eqnwl  r<"adine>s  minir^lered  to.  I 
hmcred  ihe  rem  of  every  man  ut  table. 
Lord  Mulgrave  himself  never  showed 
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a  greater  affect  ion  for  felons  and  con- 
victs. I  made  a  f^oneral  jail  delivery, 
an  act  of  ;rrace,  (I  blush  to  say  which 
seemed  to  be  peculiarly  interesting  to 
the  present  company.)  I  abolished 
all  arrcar;) — made  a  new  line  of  road 
through  an  impassable  bog:,  and  over 
an  inaccessible  mountain — and  con- 
ducted wati;r  to  a  mill,  which  (I  learned 
iu  the  morning)  was  always  worked  by 
wind.  The  decanter  had  scarcely  com- 
pleted its  third  circuit  ut*  the  hoard, 
when  I  bid  fair  to  be  the  most  popular 
specimen  of  the  peerage  that  ever 
visited  the  "far  west.'*  In  the  midst 
of  my  career  of  universal  benevolence, 
1  was  interrupted  by  Father  Malachi, 
whom  I  ff)uiid  on  his  legs,  pronouncing 
a  glowing  eulogium  on  his  consin*s 
late  regiment,  the  fanious  North  Cork. 

•*  That  was  the  corps,"  said  he.  "  Bid 
them  do  a  thing,  and  they'd  never 
leave  oiT;  and  so,  when  they  got 
orders  to  retire  from  Wexford,  it's 
little  they  cared  for  the  comforts  of 
baggage,  like  many  another  regiment, 
for  they  threw  away  every  thing  but 
their  canteens,  and  never  stopped  till 
tiiey  ran  to  Iloss,  fifteen  miles  farther 
than  the  enemy  followed  them.  And 
when  they  were  all  in  bed  the  same 
night,  fatigued  and  tired  with  their  ex- 
ertions, as  ye  may  suppose,  a  drum- 
mer's boy  called  out  in  his  sleep — 
*  here  th»'y  are — they're  coming' — they 
all  jumped  up  and  !<et  off  in  their  shirts, 
and  got  two  miles  out  of  town  before 
thev  discovered  it  was  a  false  alarm.*' 

real  after  peal  of  laughter  followed 
the  priest's  encomium  on  the  doctor';* 
regiment  ;  and,  indeed,  he  himself 
joined  most  heartily  in  the  mirth,  as 
he  inijrht  well  afforcf  to  do,  seeing  that 
a  braver  nor  bcttrr  corps  than  the 
North  Cork,  Ii eland  did  not  possess. 

"  Well,"  said  Fin,  "  it's  easy  to  see 
ye  never  cnn  forget  what  they  did  at 
Maynooth." 

Father  Malachi  disclaimed  all  per- 
sonal feeling  on  the  subject  ;  and  I 
was  at  last  srratifit^d  by  the  following 
narrative,  which  I  regret  deeply  1  am 
not  enabled  to  jrive  in  the  doctor's 
own  vorbi.igp  ;  but  writing  as  I  do 
from  memory,  (in  most  instances,)  I 
can  only  convey  the  substance: 

It  was  towards  the  latti-r  end  of  the 
year  *9S — the  y^-ar  of  the  troubles — that 
the  North  Cork  was  ordered,  •  for 
their  sin«,'  1  beKufve,  to  march  from 
their  snug  (juart'-rs  in  Fcfrmov,  and 
take  up  a  position  in  the  town  of 
Ma\nooth — ttvpry  considerable  reverse 
of  fortune  to  a  set  of  gentlemen  ex- 


tremely addicted  to  dining  out,  and 
living 'at  large  upon  a  very  pleasant 
neighbonrhoo<].  Fermoy  abounded  in 
gentry  ;  Maynooth  at  that,  time  had 
few,  if  any,  excepting  his  Grace  of 
Leinster,  and  he  lived  very  privately, 
and  saw  no  company.  *  Mayno<ith  was 
stupid  and  dull — tliere  were  neither 
belles  nor  balls  ;  Fermoy  (to  use  the 
DoctoT^s  well  remembered  words)  had 


'great  feeding,*  and  *  very  genteel 
young  ladies,  that  carried  their  hand- 
kerchiefs in  basrs,  and  danced  with  the 


officers.* 

They  had  not  been  many  weeks  in 
their  new  quarters,  when  they  began  to 
pine  over  their  altered  fortupes,  and 
It  was  with  a  sense  of  delight,  that  a 
few  months  before  would  have  been 
incomprehensible  to  them,  they    dis- 
covered that  one  of  their  officers  had 
a  brother,  a  young  priest  in  the  colle^ : 
he  introduced  him  to  some  of  his  con- 
freres, and  the  natural  result  followed. 
A  visiting  acquaintance  began  between 
the  regiment  and  such  of  the  memben 
of  the  college  as  had  liberty  to  leave 
the  precincts :  who,  as  time  ripened 
the  acquaintance  into  intimacy,  very 
naturally  preferred  the  cuisine  of  the 
North   Cork  to   the  meagre  fare  of 
"  the  refectory."     At  last  seldom  a  da^ 
went  by,  without  one  or  two  of  their 
reverences  finding  themselves  guests 
at  the   mess.     The  North    Corkians 
were  of  a  most  hospitable  turn,  and  the 
fathers    were   determined    the   virtue 
should  not  rust  for  want  of  being  exer* 
ci«<»d  ;  they  would  just  drop  in  to  say 
a  word  to  **  Captain  O' Flaherty  about 
leave   to.^hoot   in   the   demesne,**  ss 
Carton   was   styled;    or,   they   had  a 
"  fr.ink  from  the  Duke  for  the  Colonel ," 
or  some  other  ec^ually  pressing  reason :  .2 
and  they  would  contrive  to  be  cai^L^S 
in  the  middle  of  a  very  droll  story,  jll^t^ 
as  the  **  roast  beef"  was  playing.    Veiy^ 
little   entreaty  then  sufficed — a  shorl^ 
apoloiry    for    the    "  dereglemcns"   oB"  * 
dress,  and  a  few  miimtes  more  fouoL  ^ 
them  seated  at  table  without  further  - 
ceremony  on  either  side.     Among  tht^^ 
favourite  guests  from  the  college,  tw«^ 
were   peculiarly   in   estimation — ^  th^ 
Pn* lessor  of  the  Humanities,"  Fathe  -^ 
Luke  Mooney  ;  and  !he  Abb^  D'ArrawS 
'*  the  Lecturer  on   Moral   Philosoph\«^ 
and  Belles  Lettres  ;"  and  certain  it  i^^ 
pleusanter  fellows,  nor  more  gifted  wil^ — ■ 
the  "  convivial  bump,"  there  never  t  J^^ 
isted.     He  of  the    Humanities  was 
droll  dog — a  member  of  Curran  club     - 
the  "  monks  of  the  screw,"  told  an  e^^* 
ccllent  story,  and  sang  the  •*  Cniiskc^-* 
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Lawir  bcUer  thun  ilid  any  man  bi^fore 
ur  since  him  ;^the  nmrul  philosoplier, 
thtiu^h  of  a  ditferctrt  j^eiire,  was  alfio  a 
luost  agreeable  conipaiiioii,  an  Irish* 
man  tmiisj^ldntt'd  in  his  vtmth  tu  St. 
Omers,  and  who  had  graited  upon  his 
ii:idve  humour  a  considerable  share  of 
French  *martness  and  repartee — such 
were  the  two>  whu  ruled  supreme  in  all 
the  festive  arTun^^ementf  of  this  jovial 
re^iment^  and  were  at  last  a*  regular  at 
talilev  as  ihe  adjutunt  ami  the  jjaymas- 
ter,  and  so  might  they  have  conthmed, 
had  not  propciity,  thit,  in  its  blitrhtin^ 
itiflueiice  upon  the  heart,  spareij  neither 
priests  nor  laymen,  and  \a  equally  se* 
vere  upon  mice  (aee  .Ej^op's  fahle)  and 
moral  pluloyophers»  acluatly  deprivtil 
tbem,  tor  the  "nrmctt"  of  reason,  and 
tempted  tilt  in  to  their  niin.  You  ua* 
luraJly  ask,  what  did  they  do  ?  Did 
\h^j  venture  upon  alluiiioiis  to  the  re* 
treat  upon  Rosi  ?  Nothing  of  the 
kiu4j.  bid  they,  in  that  vanity  whieh 
wine  inspires  refer  by  word,  act,  or 
tauendo,  la  the  well -known  order  of 
their  Colonel  when  reviewing  his  regi- 
ment in  '*the  Phuenix,"  to  "advance 
iwu  steps  backward*,  tiid  dre-^s  by  the 
PfUlter."  ^ar  be  it  from  them  :  though 
lAideed  either  of  these  had  been  es* 
teemed  lij^ht  in  the  balance  compared 
wkti  their  real  crime-  Then,  "  what 
their  railing?  Come,  tell  it/and  burn 
r  They  actually,  "  horrcaco  re- 
ercns,'*  quired  the  major  coram  the 
whole  mess  I— Now,  Major  John  Jones 
Ji^d  only  lately  exchanged  into  the 
North  Cork  from  the  *'  Dairy  Kage- 
menl,"  as  he  called  it.  He  was  a  red- 
liot  urangeoian,  a  deputy-grand  9(»me- 
tiling-,  and  vice-chairman  of  the  **Treii- 
tice  Boys''  beside*  He  broke  his  leg 
when  a  school-boy,  by  a  fall  iiicurred 
in  lying  an  orange  li,t t id kcrehief around 
King  Wiltiam's  august  neck  in  Cul- 
lege-grecn,  on  one  Vlih  of  July,  atid 
tliree  several  times  had  closed  the 
gates  of  Dcrry  with  his  own  loyal 
hands,  on  the  famed  anuivi*r.^ary  ;  io 
Wk  wofd,  he  was  one,  that  if  his  church 
had  enjoined  penaitee  as  an  expiation 
for  sin,  would  have  looked  upon  a  trip 
to  Jerusalem  on  his  liare  kuets,  mh  u 
▼err  eM>y  *?uetilice  fur  the  crime  on  his 
eaDseience,  that  he  SMt  at  table  wiih 
buck  priests  from  Mayiiooth,  and 
ed  Tor  them,  like  the  rtst  of  the 
cofiipany ! 

Poor  Major  Jonet,  however,  had  no 
such  ftobice,  and  the  cariker-wurm  cat 
daily  deeper  and  deeper  into  hti*  piiuu:; 
heart.  During  the  three  or  four  weeks 
of  llicir  inliioacy  with  his  regimcut^  his 


martyrdom  was  avUuh  His  figure 
w  asted,  and  his  colour  becau*e  u  deeper 
tiujie  of  orange,  aiidt  all  around  av  rrrcd 
that  there  wTiuld  soon  be  a  '^  mo^e  up'* 
in  the  corps, for  the  nuijorh;jd  evideniiy 
*'L'0t  his  notice  ttj  quit"  tlii**  wurld  and 
its  pomps  ami  vanities.  He  felt  *Miiat 
he  was  dying''  to  use  Haines  iJayley's 
beauti>ul  and  appos^iti^  wurtU,aod  iiicdi- 
tated  an  exchange,  but  that,  from  cir- 
cuio&tauc#^8,  was  out  iif  the  qucsti-m. — 
At  last,  subdued  by  grief,  and  prttbtibly 
his  spirit  htiviug  chafed  itselt  smooth 
by  such  constant  attiition,  he  beeuuiu 
to  all  iieeming  calmer  ;  but  it  was  only 
the  calm  of  a  Grokeii  and  weary  heart. 
Sueh  was  NL^jor  Joiu^  at  the  time, 
wlten,  **suadente  diabolo,"  it  set  rued 
meet  to  Fathers  Moouey  ami  D' Array, 
to  make  him  the  Ijott  of  their  raillery. 
At  first,  he  could  not  believe  it ;  the 
thing  wa:^  iiicr.dible — inqKjjssilTle  \  but 
when  lie  looked  around  the  table,  when 
he  heard  the  roars  of  laughter,  long, 
loud*  and  vociferous;  when  he  heard 
his  uumo  bandied  from  one  to  the  other 
ncross  the  table,  with  some  vile  jest 
tacked  to  it  "  like  a  tin  kettle  to  a  dog'jj 
t^il,"  he  awoke  to  the  full  jueasure  of 
his  misery — the  cup  was  fulb  Fate 
had  douo  her  worst,  an<l  be  might  have 
exclaimed  with  Lear,  *'h|nt  fire,  spout- 
rain,"  ilicre  was  nothing  in  stoic  for 
him  of  further  misbjrtune. 

A  drurn-head  court-martial — a  bint 
**  to  sell  out"* — ay  I  a  sentence  of  ""dis- 
missiMJ  the  serviec,"  had  been  mottal 
calamities,  and,  like  a  man,  he  would 
have  borne  them — but  that  he.  Major 
John  Jones,  D.G.S.  C.P.B.,  &e,  ^«-. 
wlui  had  drank  ihe  "pious,  glorious 
and  immortal,"  sitiiu!;  at^tride  cjf  *' the 
great  ;,'un  of  Atbl^mV  nhoutd  come  to 
this  !  Alas,  and  alas  !  He  retired  that 
night  to  his  chamber  a  "  sad'Ier  if  not  a 
wis«^r  man  ,"  be  droami*d  thai  the  ♦'sta- 
tue** hitd  uivoo  place  to  tlie  mis!iajiely 
figure  i»f  Leo  X.  and  tiiat  "  Lundy  now 
stood  where  Walker  stoiMJ  belbre/* 
Hi:Jutnped  from  hts  bed  in  a  mouient 
ot  eniliur^iasm,  he  vowed  his  revenge, 
and  he  kept  his  vow. 

That  day  the  Major  was  **acliug 
field  cjfficer.*"  Tlie  various  piitroles, 
sent ries,picquets. and  t/Uiposts,  weteall 
under  his  especial  control  ;  and  it  wtis 
remarked  tliat  heto  ^k  |)eculi;*r  paiuH  in 
wdecting  llie  men  for  nighi  tbtiy,  which, 
in  the  prevailing  qnictiie>s  and  pciice 
of  that  time,  seemed  scarcely  warrant- 
able. 

Evening  drew  near,  and  Major 
Jones,  sumtnoned  liy  the  "  oft- heard 
beat,"   wcutlid  his   way  to  the  rness. 
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The  ofiicers  were  droppinir  in,  and  inic 
as  •*  the  m>edle  lo  the  pole,"  came  Fa* 
I  her  Mooney  and  the  Abbe.  They 
were  welcomed  witli  the  usual  warmth, 
and  strange  to  say,  by  none  more  than 
the  Major  hiiiueU',  whose  hilarity  knew 
no  bounds*, 

Hiiw  thv.  eveninif  pupscd,  I  shiiU  not 
stop  to  rt^btc  t  ?iijt1ice  it  to  %a\%  that  a 
more  brilliant  feasr  of  wjt  and  joUifiOtt- 
tion»  not  even  ihe  North  Cork  ever 
enjoyed.  Father  Luke's  drnllest  sto- 
ries* his  very  quaintest  humour  fihune 
forth,  and  the  Abbe  sang"  a  new 
"  Chanson  a  BoireT  that  Beranger  might 
have  envied. 

**  What  are  yon  ahont,  my  dear  Fa- 
ther D'Arniy  ?*'  «aid  the  Caloael;  "you 
are  surely  uot  rising  yot;  here's  a  frrsh 
cooper  af  port  jast  come  in  ;  sit  down, 
I  entreat." 

"I  say  it  with  grief,  my  deur  Co- 
lonel, ue  must  away ;  the  hidf-hoar 
has  just  cliiuietl,  and  we  must  be  wifinn 
•the  gute*'  before  twelve.  The  truth 
is,  the  superit^r  has  bteji  making  him- 
belfvery  tioubJesoine  about  oar  *  carnal 
amusements/  as  he  calls  nur  innocent 
mirth,  and  we  must  therefore  be  upon 
our  guard." 

**  Well  if  it  must  be  so,  we  shall  not 
risk  losing,""  your  society  dlogelher,  for 
an  hour  or  so  now  ;  so,  one  bumper 
to  our  next  meelingf- — tomorrow,  mind, 
and  now.  M.  D'Abbe  au  revoir," 

The  worthy  fathers  fiiiishtnl  their 
ElasscF,  and  taking  a  most  alfectionate 
leuve  of  their  kind  entertainers,  sallied 
forth,  under  the  jjuidance  of  M.kjor 
Jones,  rtlio  in&istcd  upon  accompaiiy- 
inii  them  part  of  the  way,  as,  ''from  in- 
formation lie  received,  the  sentries  had 
been  doubled  in  some  places,  and  the 
usual  preciiuiioiis  against  stirymse  all 
taken."  Much  as  thts  polite  atten- 
tion fiurpriistid  the  objects  of  it,  his 
brother  officers  wondt^red  still  more, 
and  no  sooner  did  they  perceive 
the  Major  and  his  companions  issue 
forth,  than  tliey  set  out  m  a  body  to 
TVBtch  where  this  most  novel  and  unex- 
pected complaisanee  would  terminate* 

When  the  priests  reached  the  door 
of  the  barraek*yjird,  they  a^ain  turned 
to  utter  their  tiuinks  to  the  Major,  ancl 
entreat  him  once  more,  **  not  to  come  a 
step  farther.  There  now,  Major,  we 
know  the  path  well,  so  just  g^ive  u^  the 
pa»s>and  don't  slay  out  in  the  night 
air," 

"  Ah  oui  Monsieur  Jones,'*  uaid  the 
Abbe,  **  rctournez  je  vous  [>rje.  We 
are,  1  may  say,  chez  nous.    Ccs  jolies 


gens,  left  North  Cork  know  its  by  tKii 
time." 

The  Major  smiled,  •♦while  he  filll 
pressed  his  services"  to  see  them  pttU 
the  picquets,  but  they  were  rcsuhtd, 
and  would  not  be  denied* 

**  With  the  word  for  the  Qt^ht,  wt 
want  nothintjf  more/  said  Father  Luke. 

**  Well  then,"  said  the  M^jclr,  in  thr 
gruvest  tone,  and  he  was  natunllr 
grave  j  "  you  shall  have  your  way*  hut 
remember  to  call  out  loud,  for  the  6nt 
srntry  is  a  little  dei*f,  and  a  very  pit- 
siunate,  ili-lempered  fellow  to  boot,* 

«  Never  fear,*'  suid  Father  Mooofy. 
laughinir ;  **  I'll  go  bail  hell  hear  me-* 

"  Well— the  word  for  the  ni^ht  t»— 
*  Bloody  end  to  the  Pope,'— don't  fiir* 
get,  now, '  Bloody  end  to  the  Popcv*' 
and  with  tliese  words  he  banged  tbe 
door  between  him  and  the  unfortoovle 
priests  ;  and,  as  bolt  was  fa.t^tened  after 
bolt,  they  heard  him  laughing  to  hii^ 
self  like  a  fiend  over  Ids  vengeance. 

*'  And  big  bad  luck  to  ye,  Mftjor 
Jones,  for  the  mme^  every  day  ye  w« 
a  paving  stone,"  was  the  faint  ^ub-^u- 
diblc  ejaculation  of  Father  Luke,  vbai 
he  was  recovered  enough  to  speak. 

"  Sttcreste  !  que  nous  aowme^  oi* 
trappes,"  said  the  Abbe,  scarcely  able  to 
avoid  laughing  at  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  placed. 

"  Well,  there's  the  quartpr  cidmiog 

now  ;  we've  no  time  to  lose Major 

Jones  I  Major,  darlii.g  !  don*t  novr.  nh, 
don't  i  sure  ye  know  we'll  h^  mrned 
entirely — there  now,  jusi  lie 

a  dacent  fellow — the    dr  .to 

him,  he's  gone.  Well,  we  can't  stay 
here  in  the  rain  all  night,  and  be  d- 
pelled  in  the  ojornin^  afterwsirdf— «o 
corno  along.** 

They  jogged  on  for  a  few  mi  utiles  to 
silence,  till  they  c^wic  to  that  part  of 
the  "  Duke's**  demesne  wall,  where  the 
first  sentry  was  stationed.  By  thii 
time  the  officers,  headed  by  the  Major, 
had  quietly  slip|»ed  out  of  thegale,  »n4 
were  following  their  steps  at  a  conve- 
nient distance. 

The  fathers  had  stopped  to  cousolt 
together,  what  they  should  do  Sn  lhi» 
trying  emergency — when  their wbiiper* 
ing  being  overheard,  the  sentinel  called 
out  gruffiy,  in  the  genuine  dialect  of 
hi;*  country,  **  who  goes  thai  f* 

**  Father  Luke  Mooney,  and  the 
Abbe  D' Array,"  said  the  former,  infcii 
most  bland  and  insinuating  tone  of 
voice,  a  quality  he  most  emiaently  pos- 
sessed. 

*•  Stand  and  give  the  countefsign.*' 

**  We  aft  coming  from  the  mesf^  tnd 
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leoing  hoQie  to  the  colleG:c,*'  saitl  Father 
Mooney.  evadinjr  the  question,  and 
g^mduully  advenciikg  as  be  spoke. 

"  Stand »  or  Hi  thot  je,**  said  the 
North  Corkian. 

Father  Luke  halted*  while  a  mut- 
tered *♦  Blessed  Virgin"  announced  liis 
state  of  fear  and  trepidation* 

"  D' Array,  I  eay.  what  are  we  to  do?** 

**  The  countersign/'  said  the  sentry, 
whose  %ure  they  could  perceive  in 
the  dim  distance  of  about  thirty  ynj-ds. ' 

**  Sore  ye 'it  let  us  pa^^t  my  good  lad, 
and  ye'll  have  u  friend  m  Fatlier  Luke 
the  longest  day  ye  live,  and  ye  might 
have  a  worse  in  time  of  need  ;  ye  under- 
stand.'* 

Whether  he  did  understand  or  not, 
he  certainly  did  nut  heed,  fcir  hb  only 
reply  was,  that  short  click  of  hia  gun- 
lock*  that  beapeaks  a  preparation  to 
fire* 

"There's  no  help  now,"  said  Father 
Luke ;  "  I  «Ge  he's  a  haythen  ;  and 
bud  iuck  to  the  Major,  I  say  again  ;"  and 
this  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  ut- 
tered aloud. 

*•  That's  not  the  countersign,*'  aaid 
the  inexorable  sentry*  etriking  the  butt 
end  of  the  musket  on  the  ground  with 
a  crash  that  smote  terror  into  the  hearts 
uf  the  priests. 

Mumble— mum  hie *^to  the  Pope," 

smid  Father  Luke,  pronouncing  the  last 
words  distinctly,  after  the  approved 
practice  of  a  Dublin  watchman,  on 
being  awoke  from  his  dreams  of  row 
and  riot  by  the  last  toll  of  the  Post- 
otfice,  and  nut  knowing  whether  it  has 
struck  **  twelve"  or  "  three,'*  sings  out 
ihe  word  "  o'clock,''  in  a  long  sonorous 
drawl y  that  wakes  every  sh^eping  citi- 
zen, and  yet  tells  nothing  how  **time 
speeds  on  his  flight." 

••  Louder,"  said  the  sentry,  in  a  voice 
of  impatience. 

"  to  the  Pope.** 

*•  1  don\  hear  the  first  part.'' 

*  Oh  then,"  said  the  priest,  with  a 
sigh  that  might  have  melted  the  heart 
of  anything  but  a  sentry,  "  Bloudy  end 
to  tlie  P«»pe  ;  and  may  the  saints  in 
heaven  forgive  mc  for  saying  it," 

••  Again/*  Cdlled  out  the  soldier ; 
*•  and.no  muttering.'* 

**  Bloody  end  to  the  Pope,"  cried 
Father  Luke  in  bitter  dr^gipe ration. 

**  Bloody  end  to  the  Pope,'*  echoed 
the  Abb6. 

**  Piiss  Bloody  end  to  the  Pope,  and 
^ood  uight,"  said  the  sentry,  resuming 
his  rounds,  while  a  loud  and  uproarious 
peal  of  laughter  behind,  told  the  un- 
lucky priests  they  were  overheard  by 


others,  and  that  the  story  would  be 
over  the  whole  town  in  the  moniing. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  pf^n^nce  for 
their  heresy  took  long  in  accompliiih- 
inu^,  or  that  tht^y  never  could  summon 
courage  sufficient  lo  lace  their  perse- 
cutor, certain  it  is,  the  North  Cork 
saw  them  no  more»  nor  were  they  ever 
observed  to  pa*:8  the  precincts  of  ihc 
college,  while  that  regiment  occupied 
Mayoooth. 

Major  Jones  himself,  and  his  con- 
federates, could  not  have  more  henrfily 
relished  this  eiory,  than  did  the  party 
to  whom  the  doct<»r  related  iU  Much, 
if  not  all  vf  tho  amusement  it  atforded, 
however,  resulted  from  his  inimit- 
able mode  of  telling,  and  the  power  of 
mimicry,  with  which  he  conveyed  the 
dialogue  with  the  sentry  ;  and  this, 
alas,  must  be  lost  to  my  readers,  at 
least  to  that  jiortion  of  them  not  for^ 
tunate  enough  to  possess  Dottor  Finu- 
caue's  acquaintance, 

**  Fin  f  Fin !  your  long  story  has 
nearly  famished  me,*'  said  the  Padre,  as 
the  laugh  subsided  ;  **  and  there  you 
sit  down  with  the  jug  at  your  elbow 
this  half-hour ;  I  never  thought  you 
would  forget  our  old  friend  Martin 
Hanegan's  aunt.** 

**  Here's  to  her  healtii,"  said  Fin  ; 
**and  your  Reverence  will  give  us  the 
chant,'" 

"  Agreed,*'  said  Father  Malachi,  as» 
finishing  a  bumper,  and  afier  giving  a 
few  preparatory  Ijems,  he  sang  the  fol- 
lowing "singularly  wild  and  beautiful 
poem,'*  as  some  one  calU  Christaljel : — 

*'  Here's  a  health  to  Martin   Hanegan'* 
atintt 

And  I'll  tell  ye  the  reason  why  ! 
Shie  eats  bi'ka9«  she  is  hungry. 

And  drinks  bekasc  she  is  d/y. 

And  irev<»r  a  nmn 

Stopped  the  course  of  the  can, 
Martin  Hancgan's  aunt  would  cry  : 

*  Arrah,  fill  tip  your  glass. 

And  let  the  jug  pa«s; 
How  d*ye  know    but  your   neighbour's 

dhry?"* 

**  Come,  my  lord  and  gentlemen,  da 
capoj  if  ye  please — Fill  up  your  glass,** 
&e,  ;  and  the  chanson  was  elmrussed 
with  a  strength  and  vigour  thiu  wuuld 
have  astonished  tho  Philharmonic. 

The  mirth  and  fun  now  grew  ♦'last 
and  furious  T  and  Father  Malachi, 
rising  with  the  occasion,  flung  his  reck- 
less mirth  and  fun  on  every  side,  spar- 
ing none,  from  his  cousin  to  the  co- 
adjutor. U  was  now  that  peculiar 
period   in    the   evening's    cnjoyoient, 
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when  an  expert  and' practical  cbairman 
gives  up  all  interference  or  manage- 
ment, and  leaves  every  thin^  to  take 
its  course  ;  this  then  was  the  hnppy 
moment  selected. by  Father  Malachi 
to  propose  the  little  **conthribiition.'* 
He  broiiifht  a  plute  from  a  side  table, 
and  placing  it  before  him,  addp'ssed 
the  company  in  a  very  brief  but  sensible 
speech,  detailing  the  olycct  of  the  in- 
stitution he  was  advocating,  and  t-on- 
cludihg  with  the  foUoM-ing  weirds : — 
••  And  now  ve'll  jnst  give  whatever  ye 
like,  according  to  your  means  in  life, 
and  what  ye  can  s])are." 

The  admonition,  like  the  '*  morale,** 
of  an  income  tax,  having  the  immediate 
effect  of  pitting  each  man  ugainst  his 
neighbour,  and  suggesting?  to  tiicir 
already  excited  spirits  all  the  ardour  of 
gambling,  without,  however,  a  prospect 
x>f  gain.  The  plate  was  first  bunded 
t«»  me  in  honour  of  my  "  rank,"  and 
having  deposited  upon  it  a  haiKlful  of 
small  silver,  the  prif^st  ran  his  finger 
throu^rh  the  coin,  and  cailed  out : 

"Five  ponnds!  at  h'ast  ,  not  a  far- 
thing less  as  i*ni  a  sinner.  Look,  then, 
— see,  now ;  they  tell  ye,  the  irentle- 
men  dou't  care  for  the  like  of  ye  I  but 
see  for  yourselves.  May  I  trouble  yer 
Lordship  to  pass  the  plate  to  Mr. 
Mahony — he's  impatient.  I  see." 

**  Mr.  Mahoiiy,  about  whom  I  per- 
ceived very  little  of  the  impatience 
alluded  to,  was  a  grim-l(»ukii)g  old 
Christian,  in  a  rabbit-skin  waistcoat, 
with  long  flups,  fumbled  in  the  recesses 
of  his  breeches  pocket  f«>r  five  minutes, 
and  then  drew  forth  three  shillings, 
which  ho  laid  upon  the  plate,  with  what 
I  fancied  very  much  resembled  a  sigh. 

**  Six  and  jiixpence.  i^  it?  or  five  shil- 
lings?— all  the  same,  Mr.  Mahony,  and 
ril  not  forsfrt  the  thrifle  you  were  speak- 
ing about  this  morning  any  way;"  and 
hereheleanedoveras  if  interceding  with 
me  for  him,  but  in  reality  to  whimper 
into  my  ear,  •*  the  greatest  miser  fr(»m 
this  to'Castlebar.** 

"  Who's  that  put  down  the  half 
guinea  in  goold  ?  (and  thi<  time  he 
spoke  truth.)     Who's  that,  I  say  ?" 

•*  Tim  Kennedy,  your  revfroncp," 
laid  Tim,  stroking  his  hair  down  with 
one  hand,  and  looking  proud  and 
modest  at  the  same  moment. 

•*  Tim,  ye'rc  a  credit  to  us  any  day, 
and  i  always  said  so.  It's  a  ganger 
he*d  like  to  be,  my  Lord,"  said  he, 
turniug  to  nie,  in  a  kind  of  stage 
whisper,  I  nodded  and  muttered 
somethingr  when  he  thanke(\  me  \\u  &\. 
pro/bund^  as  his  suit  had  prospeicd. 


"  Mickey  Oulaban— the  LoTd*8  look- 
ing at  ye,  Mickey."  This  was  said 
pian'issime  across  the  table,  and  had 
the  effect  of  increasinir  Mr.  Oulahao's 
donation  from  five  shillings  to  seven — 
the  last  two  being  pitched  in  very 
much  in  the  style  of  a  gambler  making 
his  final  coup, and  crying  **  va banqiie* 
**  The  Onlahans  were  always  dacent 
people — dacent  people,  ray  Lord." 

**  He  gorra,  the  Oulahans  was  niver 
ducenternor  the  Molowneys,  any  how/* 
said  a  tall  athletic  yoiinsr  fellow,  as  he 
threw  down  thr^e  crown  pieces,  with 
an  energy  that  made  every  coin  lc*ap 
from  the  plate. 

**  They'll  do  now,"  said  leather  Bren- 
nan  ;  **  I'll  leave  them  lo  themselves  ;** 
and  truly  the  eagerness  to  get  the  plate 
and  put  down  the  subscription,  fully 
equalled  the  rapacious  anxiety  I  have 
witnessed  in  an  old  maid  at  loo,  to  get 
possession  of  a  thirty  shilling  |)ool,  be 
the  same  more  or  less,  which  lingered 
on  it<t  way  to  her,  in  the  hands  of  many 
a  fair  competitor. 
•*Mr.  xM'Neesh't—Cur^on  had  hitherto 
escaped  all  notice — **  Mr.  M'Neesh.  to 
your  good  health,"  cried  Father  Bren- 
nan.  **  It's  many  a  secret  they'll  be 
getting  out  o*  ye  down  there  about 
Scotch  husbandry." 

Whsitever  poor  Curzon  knew  of 
"drills,"  certainly  did  not  extend  to 
them  when  occupied  by  turnips.  This 
allusion  of  the  priest's  being  caught  up 
by  the  party  at  the  foot  of  the  table, 
they  commenced  a  series  of  inquiries 
into  ditfercnt  Scotch  ]ilans  of  tillage — 
his  brief  and  unsatisfactory  answers  to 
which,  only  convincecl  them  were  given 
to  evade  imparting  information.  By 
degrees,  as  they  continued  to  press 
him  with  questions,  his  replies  grew 
more  sliort,  and  a  general  feeling  of 
dislike  on  both  sides  was  not  very  long 
in  following. 

The  Father  saw  this,  and  determin- 
ing with  his  usual  tact  to  repress  it, 
called  on  the  adjutant  for  a  song.  Now, 
whether  he  hud  but  one  in  the  world, 
or  whether  he  took  this  m<ide  of  re- 
taliiitin<^  for  the  annoyances  he  had 
sutfereil,  I  know  not ;  but  true  it  is, 
he  tioished  his  tumbler  at  a  draught, 
and  with  a  voice  of  no  very  peculiar 
sweetness,  though  abundantly  loud, 
began  "  The  Boyne  Water." 

He  had  just  reached  the  word 
"battle."  in  the  second  line,  upon 
which  he  was  bestowing  what  be  meant 
to  be  a  shake,  when,  as  if  the  word 
s\v^^^9\td.\t,  \t  seemed  the  signal  for  a 
^«\\«Td\etv^a!^^m^\i\.\^^^^^^«n^^«nes, 
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jugR,  candlesticks — ay^  and  the  money 
dish,  flrvr  right  and  left — all  orliriiially 
ititcndcd,  it  is  true,  fur  the  head  of  the 
luckless  adjutant,  but  as  they  now  and 
then  misled  their  aiiji,  and  came  in 
eontjtct  with  the  "  wrong  mun,"  invari- 
ably provoked  retalisition,  and  in  a  very 
tew  minotes  the  battle  became  general. 
What  may  have  been  the  Doctor's 
political  sentiments  on  this  occasion,  I 
cannot  even  guess ;  but  he  seemed 
bent  npon  perform in^  the  part  of  a 
•*Cf*nvivijil  Lord  Stiinley,"  and  main- 
taininiT  a  dignified  neutrality.  VVith 
this  a[)parcnt  object,  he  had  oiount*  d 
upon  the  table,  to  mise  hiraseU,  I  snp- 
pose,  above  the  din  and  com  motion  of 
pJiTty  clamour,  and  bnindi^hin^  a  ju^ 
'  M  scalding"  water,  bestowed  it  with 
^rfect  impartiality  on  the  eombiUatits 
on  either  side.  This  Whig  plan  of 
coticiliation,  hewever  well  iu tended, 
seemed  nnt  to  prosper  iviih  either 
party ;  and  many  were  the  missiles 
directed  at  the  ill-starred  Doctor. 
Meanwhile  Father  Malaehi,  whether 
following  the  pacific  instinct  of  liis 
order,  in  seeking  an  asyhim  in  trouble- 
some timps,  or  eipjidly  moved  by  old 
habit  to  gr=ither  coin  in  tow  pfaces, 
(much  of  the  money  having  fallen,)  was 
iodiistriously  endeavouring-  to  insert 
him^etf  beneath  the  table  ;  in  tbi?, 
with  one  vig^orous  push,  he  at  last  snc- 
ceeded,  but  in  so  noing-  lifted  it  from 
tU  lesrs,  anrl  thus  destroying  poor 
••  Fins"  i^ravity,  precipitated  him,  jug 
and  ail,  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray, 
where  he  met  with  that  kind  reception 
iuch  A  benefactor  ever  receives  at  the 
hands  of  a  g^rateful  public.  I  mean- 
while hurried  to  the  rescue  of  poor 
Curzon,  who,  having  fallen  to  the 
grrounit^  was  getting  a  cast  of  his 
features  taken  in  pewter,  for  such 
teemed  the  operation  a  stout  farmer 
wEis  performing  on  the  adjutant's  face 
with  a  quart.  VVith  considerable  diffi- 
culty, notwithstanding  my  supposed 
•*  lordship,"  I  succeeded  in  freeing  him 
from  his  present  position  \  aR,d  he  con- 
cluding, probably,  that  enough  bad 
been  done  for  one  "  sitting,"*  most 
wilUngly  permitted  me  to  lead  him 
from  the  room.  [  was  soon  joined  by 
the  Doctor,  who  assisted  me  in  getting 
my  poor  friend  to  bed  ;  which  being 
done,  he  most  eagerly  entreated  me  to 
joiu  ihe  company.  This,  ho\i'ever,  I 
firmly  but  mildly  declined,  very  much 
to  his  surprise  ;  for  as  he  remarked — 
**  They'll  all  be  like  lambs  now,  for 
they  dont  believe  there's  a  whole  bone 
in  nts  body."     Expressing    my    deep 


sense  of  the  Chu^tiandikc  forbearance 
of  the  party,  1  [) leaded  fatigue,  anci 
bidding  him  good  night,  adjourned  tu 
ray  bed- room  ;  nmX  here,  although  the 
arrwngemtvnts  ft^ll  somewhat  short  of 
the  luxurious  ones  appertaininLr  to  my 
late  npartinmjt  at  Cidlonby,  they  were 
most  gruteful  at  the  moment ;  iind  hav- 
ing *'addn5*ed  myself  to  Blumbt^r," 
fell  fast  asleep,  and  only  woke  lute  on 
the  following  morninir  to  wonder  whore 
I  was  ;  from  any  doubts  us  to  which  1 
was  speeddy  relieved  by  the  entrance 
of  the  priest's  bare-fooled  "  colleen,"  to 
deposit  on  my  table  a  bottle  of  soda 
water,  and  announce  breakfast,  with 
bi^  reverence's  conspliments. 

Having  made  a  hasty  toilet,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  parlour,  which,  however 
late  events  might  have  impressed  upon 
my  memory,  I  could  scarcely  recos- 
nise.  Instead  of  the  lung  oak  table 
and  the  wassail  bowl,  there  ?1ood  near 
the  lire  a  smifll  roiind  table,  coven'd 
with  a  snow-wbitf  cloth,  upon  which 
shone  tTi  unrivalled  brightness  a  x^ry 
handsotne  tea  equipage — the  hissing 
kettle  on  one  hob  was  vts  a  vis*d  by  a 
gridiron  with  three  newly  taken  trout, 
frying  under  the  reverential  care  of 
Father  Malaehi  hini?elf^a  heap  of 
^^^^  ranged  like  shot  in  an  ordnance 
yard,  stood  in  ihc  middle  of  the  table, 
while  a  formidable  pile  of  battered 
toast  browned  before  the  grate— the 
morning  papers  were  airing  upon  the 
hearth — ey^ty  thing  bespoke  thai  at- 
tention to  comfort  and  enjoyment  one 
likes  to  discover  in  the  hou^e  where 
chance  may  have  domesticated  him  for 
a  day  or  two. 

"  GcjchI  morning,  Mr.  Lorrequer,  I 
trust  you  have  rested  welC  said  Father 
Malachi  as  I  entered. 

"  Never  better ;  but  where  tre  our 
friends  ?" 

"  I  have  been  visiting  and  comfort- 
intf  them  in  their  afiictiou,  and  I  may 
with  truth  assert  it  is  not  often  my 
fortune  to  have  three  as  sickly-looking 
guests,  That  was  a  most  ntducky 
affair  last  night,  and  I  must  apologise." 

"  Don't  say  a  wnrd,  I  entreat ;  t  saw 
how  it  all  occurr^'d,  and  am  quite  sure 
if  it  was  not  for  poor  Curzou's  ill- 
timed  melody ^" 

*'  You  are  qolte  right,"  said  the 
Father,  interrupting  me.  "Your  friend's 
laste  for  music — bad  luck  to  it !— was 
.the  '  tcterrima  cau^a  belli.'  ** 

**  And  the  subseriptionrsaid  1 ;  *'  how 
did  it  succeeri  ?" 

**  Ob,  Ihe  money  went  in  the  com- 
motion \  and  although  I  have  got  some 
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Beven  pounds  odd  shillincrs  of  it,  the 
war  was  a  most  expensive  one  to  me. 
I  caug^ht  old  Mahony  very  busy  under 
the  table  during  the  fray  ;  but  let  us 
say  no  moic  about  it  now — draw  over 
your  chair.  Tea  or  coffee?  there's 
the  rum  if  yon  like  "chasse." 

I  immediat(fly  obeyed  the  injunction, 
and  commenced  a  vigorous  assault 
upon  the  frout,  caught  as  he  informed 
me,  '*  within  twenty  perches  of  the 
house.** 

**  Your  poor  friend's  nose  is  scarcely 
Tegumental,"  said  he,  *<  this  morning  ; 
and  as  for  Fin,  he  was  never  remark- 
able for  beauty,  so  though  they  might 
cut  and  hack,  they  could  scarcely  dis- 
figure him,  as  Juvenal  says — ^isn't  it 
Juvenal  ? — 

*  Vacuus  Tiator  cantabit  ante  Idtronem,* 

or  in  the  vernacular  : 

*  The  empty  tniTeller  may  wbictle 
Before  the  robber  and  hU  piatiL*  (pistol). 

There's  the  Chili  vinegar — another 
morsel  of  the  trout  V 

**  1  thank  you  ;  what  excellent  coffee. 
Father  Malachi !" 

**  A  secret  I  learned  at  St.  Omer's 
some  thirty  years  since.  Any  letters, 
Bridget  ?** — to  the  damsel  that  entered 
with  a  pacquet  in  her  hand. 


**  A  gossoon  from  Kilrudi,  yer  re- 
verence, with  a  bit  of  a  note  for  the 
gentleman  there." 

'*  For  me  I — ah,  true  enough." 

"Harry  Lorrequer,  Esq.  Kilrush — 
try  Craigmoran.*  So  ran  the  super- 
scription— the  first  part  being  in  a 
lady's  hand-writiue;  the  latter  very 
like  the  "  rustic  psuing^  of  the  worthy 
Mrs.  Healy's  style.  The  seal  was  a 
lai^^e  one,  bearing  a  coronet  at  top^ 
and  the  motto  in  old  Norman-Frencii, 
told  me  it  came  from  Callonby. 

With  what  a  trembling  hand  and 
beating  heart  I  broke  it  open,  and  yet 
feared  to  read  it — so  much  of  my  des- 
tiny might  be  in  that  simple  page.  For 
once  in  my  life  my  sanguine  spirit 
foiled  me ;  my  mind  could  take  in  but 
one  casualty,  that  Lady  Jane  had  di- 
vulged to  her  family  the  nature  of  my 
attentions,  and  that  in  the  letter  before 
me  lay  a  cold  mandate  of  dismissal 
from  her  presence  for  ever. 

At  last  I  summoned  courage  to  read 
it ;  but  having  scrupled  to  present  to 
my  readers  the  Reverend  Father  Bren- 
nan  at  the  tiul  of  a  chapter,  let  me 
not  be  less  punctilious  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  her  ladyship's  billet. 


Cdapter  VII. 


«  This  note  was  written  upon  gilt-edged  paper,  with  a  neat  little  crow-quill,  sUght 
and  new,'*  &c. 


Her  ladyship's  letter  ran  thus — 

"  Callonby,  Tuesday  Morning. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Lorrequer, — My 
Lord  has  deputed  me  to  convey  to  you 
our  adieus,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
express  our  very  great  regret  that  we 
should  not  have  seen  you  before  our 
departure  from  Ireland.  A  sudden 
call  of  the  House,  and  some  unexpected 
ministerial  changes,  require  Lord  Cal- 
lonby *s  immediate  presence  in  town  ; 
and  probably  before  this  reaches  you 
we  shall  be  on  the  road.  Lord  Kilk.ee, 
who  leflt  us  yesterday,  was  much  dis- 
tressed at  not  having  seen  you — he 
desired  me  to  say  you  will  hear  from 
him  from  Leamington.  Although 
writing  amid  all  the  haste  and  bustle 
of   departure,  I   must  not  forget  the 

Erincipal  part  of  my  commission,  nor 
idy-like  defer  it  to  a  postcript:  my 
Lord  entreats  that  you  will,  if  possible, 
past  a  month  or  two  with  us  in  Lon- 
doii  this  season  ;  and  if  any  difficulty 


should  occur  in  obtaining  leave  of 
absence,  to  make  any  use  of  his  name 
you  think  fit  at  the  Horse- Guards, 
where  he  has  some  influence.  Know- 
ing as  I  do,  with  what  kindness  you 
ever  accede  to  the  wishes  of  your 
friends,  I  need  not  say  how  much 
gratification  this  will  afford  us  all ;  but, 
sans  reponse,  we  expect  you.  Believe 
me  to  remain,  yours  very  sincerely, 
**  Charlotte  Callonby. 
'*  P.S.— We  are  all  quite  well,  ex- 
cept Lady  Jane,  who  has  a  slight  cold, 
and  has  been  feverish  for  the  last  day 
or  two." 

Words  cannot  convey  any  idea  of 
the  torrent  of  contending  emotions 
under  which  I  perused  this  letter.  The 
suddenness  of  the  departure,  without 
an  opportunity  of  even  a  momeiit*^ 
leave-taking,  completely  unmanned  me. 
What  would  I  not  have  given  to  be 
able  to  see  her  once  more,  even  for  an 
instant— to    say   '^a   good   by" — to 
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watch  the  (e^linj^  with  which  she  parted 
from  aie.  and  au^ur  from  it  either  fu- 
voumbly  to  my  heart's  dearest  hope, 
or  darkest  1 1 espair.  As  I  coMitiued  to 
read  on,  the  kindly  tone  of  the  re- 
mainder reassured  me,  and  when  I 
came  to  the  invitation  to  Londorr^ 
which  plainly  argued  a  wish  on  their 
part  to  perpetuate  the  intimacy,  1  was 
obliged  to  read  it  again  and  ag"ain»  be- 
fore I  could  convince  myseU"  of  its 
reality.  There  it  was,  however,  most 
distinctly  and  legibly  impressed  in  her 
ladyship's  fairest  calligraphy  ;  and  cer- 
tainly great  as  wiis  its  consequence  to 
me  at  the  time,  it  by  no  means  formed 
the  principal  part  of  the  com  muni  ca- 
tion. Th^  two  lines  of  postscript  con- 
tained more,  far  more  food  for  hopea 
and  feara  than  did  all  the  rest  of  the 
epistle. 

Lady  Jane  was  ill  then,  filightly, 
however — a  mere  cold  ;  true,  but  she 
vras  feverish*  1  could  not  help  asking 
myself  what  share  had  I  in  causing 
that  flushed  cheek  and  anxious  eye, 
and  pictured  to  myself,  perhaps  with 
more  vividness  than  reality,  a  thousand 
little  traits  of  mantit-r,  all  proof  strong 
as  holy  writ  to  my  sanguine  mind,  that 
my  arfection  was'rettjrned,  and  ihat  I 
loved  not  in  vain.  Again  and  again 
I  read  over  the  entire  letter  ;  never 
truly  did  a  nisi  prius  lawyer  con  over 
a  new  act  of  parliament  with  more 
searching  ingenuity,  to  detect  ita 
hidden  meaning,  than  did  1  to  unravel 
through  its  plain  phmseology  the  secret 
intention  of  the  writer  towards  me. 
There  is  an  old  and  not  less  true 
adage,  that  what  we  wish  we  readily 
believe  ;  and  so  with  me — I  found  my- 
self an  easy  convert  to  my  own  hopes 
and  desires,  and  actually  ended  by 
perauuding  myself — no  very  bard  task 
— I  hat  my  Lord  Callonby  hud  not  only 
witnessed,  but  approved  of  my  attaeh- 
oient  to  his  beautiful  daughter,  and  for 
Tcapons  probably  known  lo  him,  but 
concealed  from  mc»  opined  that  I  was 
a  suitable  "/jarfi,"  and  gave  all  due  en- 
coUTttgcraent  to  my  suit.  The  hint 
about  using  his  Lordship's  influence  at 
the  Horse  Guards  1  resolved  to  benefit 
by  ;  not,  however^in  obtaining  a  leave 
of  abeencei  which  I  hoped  to  accom- 
plish more  easily,  bat  with  his  good 
sanction  in  puf^hing  my  promotion, 
when  1  claimed  him  as  my  right  ho- 
nourable iatber-in-law — a  point  I  had 
now  fully  satisfied  myself  on  the  pro- 
firiety  of.  What  visions  of  rising 
greatness  burst  upon  my  mind,  as  I 
thought  on  the  prospect  that  opened 


before  rae  ;  but  here  let  me  do  myself 
the  juBilice  to  records  that  amid  all  my 
pleasure  and  exultation,  ray  proudest 
thought  was  in  the  anticipation  of  (>os- 
sessing  cue  in  every  way  so  much  my 
superior — the  very  eousciousneas  of 
whieh  imparted  a  thrill  of  fear  to  my 
heart,  thut  such  good  fortune  was  too 
much  even  to  hope  for. 

How  long  I  might  have  luxuritited 
ill  such  Chateaux  en  Espagne,  heaven 
knows  ;  thick  und  thron^'ing  funcies 
came  abundantly  to  my  mind,  and  it 
was  with  something  of  the  feeling  of 
the  porter  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  as 
he  surveyed  the  fragments  of  his 
broken  ware,  hurled  down  in  a  moment 
of  ghirious  dreaminess,  that  1  turned 
to  look  at  the  sipiat  and  unarisiucrattc 
figure  of  Father  Mkilachi,  as  he  sat 
reading  his  newspaper  before  the  fire. 
How  came  I  in  aueli  company  ■  me- 
thinks  the  Detin  of  Windsor,  or  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  had  been  a  much 
more  seemly  associate  for  one  destined 
as  1  was  for  the  flood- tide  of  the 
world  s  favor. 

My  eye  at  this  instant  rested  upon 
the  date  of  the  letter,  which  was  that 
of  the  preceding  morning,  and  imme* 
diately  a  thought  si  ruck  me  thai,  as 
the  diiy  was  a  louring  and  gloomy  one, 
perhaps  they  might  huve  deferred  their 
journey,  and  1  at  once  determined  to 
hasten  to  Callonby,  and,  if  possible, 
8^e  them  before  their  departure. 

"  Father  Brennan,''  said  1,  at  length, 
"  I  have  just  received  a  letter  which 
compels  me  to  reach  Ktlrush  as  soon 
as  possible*  la  there  any  public  con- 
veyance in  the  village  ?" 

"  You  don't  talk  of  leaving  us,  sure- 
ly," said  the  priest,  "  and  a  haunch  of 
mutton  for  dinner,  and  Fin  says  he'll 
be  down,  and  your  friend,  too,  artd 
we'll  have  poor  Beamish  in  on  a  sofa/* 

*•  1  am  *orry  to  say  my  business  will 
not  admit  of  delay,  but,  if  possible,  I 
shall  return  to  thank  you  lor  all  your 
kindness,  in  a  day  or  two — perhaps 
tomorrow." 

"  Oh,  then,"  said  Father  Brennan, 
**  if  It  must  be  so,  why  you  can  have 
*  Fether,'  my  own  pad,  and  a  better 
yon  never  laid  leg  over  ;  only  give 
him  his  own  time,  and  let  him  keep 
the  *  canter,'  and  hell  never  draw  up 
from  morning  'till  night;  and  now  Fll 
just  go  and  have  him  in  readiness  for 
you/* 

After  professing  niy  warm  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  good  father  for  hi* 
kindness,  I  ha^^tened  to  take  a  hurried 
larewell  of   Curzon  before  going.     I 
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found  him  sitting  up  in  bed  taking  his 
breakfast ;  a  large  strip  of  black  plaster, 
extending  from  the  comer  of  one  eye 
across  the  nose,  and  terminating  near 
the  mouth  denoted  the  locale  of  a 
goodly  wound,  while  the  bine,  purple  and 
yellow  patches  into  which  his  face  was 
partitioned  out,  looked  as  if  he  had 
ueen  painted  for  the  knave  of  clubs ; 
one  hand  was  wrapped  up  in  a  ban- 
dage, and  altogether  a  more  rueful  and 
woe-begone  looking  figure  I  have 
rarely  looked  upon  ;  and  most  certainly 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  **  pious,  glo- 
rious and  immortal  memory "  would 
have  brought  pleasanter  recollections 
to  Daniel  0*Conncll  himself,  than  it 
would  on  that  moniing  to  the  adjutant 
of  his  majesty's  4-th. 

••  Ah,  Harry,"  said  he.  as  I  entered, 
"  what  Pandemonium  is  this  we've  got 
into?  did  you  ever  witness  such  a 
business  as  fa^jit  ni^hfs  ?** 

**  Why  truly,''  said  I,  "  I  know  of 
no  one  to  blame  but  yourself ;  surely 
you  must  have  known  what  a  fracas 
your  infernal  song  would  bring  on." 

••  I  don't  know  now  whether  I  knew 
it  or  not ;  but  certainly  at  the  moment 
I  should  have  preferred  anything  to 
the  confounded  cross-examination  I 
was  under,  and  was  glad  to  end  it  by 
any  coup  d*etat.  One  wretch  was  per- 
secuting me  about  green  crops,  and 
another  about  the  feeding  of  bullocks ; 
about  either  of  which  I  knew  as  much 
as  a  bear  does  of  a  ballet." 

"  Well,  truly,  you  caused  a  diversion 
at  some  expense  to  your  countenance, 
for  I  never  beht'ld  anything " 

**  Stop  there,"  said  he ;  **  you  surely 
have  not  seen  the  doctor — he  beats  me 
hollow — they  have  scarcely  left  more 
hair  on  his  head  than  miglit  do  for  an 
Indian's  scalp  lock  ;  and,  of  a  verity, 
his  aspect  is  awful  this  morning ;  he 
has  just  been  here,  and  by  the  by  has 
told  me  all  about  your  affair  with 
Beamish.  It  appears  that  somewhere 
you  met  him  at  dinner,  and  gave  a 
very  flourishing  account  of  a  relative 
of  his  whom  you  informed  him  was  not 
only  selected  for  some  very  dashing 
service,  but  actually  the  personal  friend 
of  Picton  ;  and,  afler  the  family  having 
blaz'd  the  matter  all  over  Cork,  and 
given  a  great  entertainment  in  honor 
of  their  kinsman,  it  turns  out  that,  on 
the  18th  he  ran  away  to  Brussels  faster 
than  even  the  colonel  of  the  Belgian 
Legion  ;  for  which  act,  however,  there 
was  no  aspersion  ever  cast  upon  his 
courage,  that  oualitv  being  defended  at 
the  cxj)ensc  ot  his  honesty ;  in  a  word, 


he  was  the  paymaster  of  hU  company, 
and  had  what  Theodore  Hook  calls  an 
"  affection  of  his  chest,**  that  required 
change  of  air ;  looking  only  to  the 
running  away  part  of  the  matter, 
though  I  ex|)ressed  some  i egret  that 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  North  Cork, 
and  -I  remarked  the  doctor  did  noi 
seem  to  relish  the  allusion,  and  1  only 
now  remember,  it  was  his  regiment* 
so  I  suppose  I'm  in  for  more  mischief." 

I  had  no  time  to  enjoy  Curzon's 
dilemma,  and  had  barely  informed 
him  of  m^  intendcj|  departure,  when 
a  voice  from  without  the  room  pro- 
claimed that  **  Pether"  was  ready,  ami, 
having  commissioned  the  adjutant  to 
say  the  **  proper"  to  Mr.  Beamish  and 
the  doctor,  hurried  away,  and  after  a 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand  from  Father 
Bicnnan,  and  a  faithful  promise  to  re- 
turn soon,  I  mounted  and  set  off. 

Peter's  pace  was  of  all  otfiers  the 
one  least  likely  to  disturb  the  lucubra- 
tions of  a  castle-builder  like  myself; 
without  any  admonition  from  uliip  or 
spur  he  muintained  a  steady  and  con- 
stant canter,  which,  1  am  free  to  con- 
fess, was  more  agreeable  to  sit,  than 
it  was  graceful  to  behold ;  for  his  head 
being  much  lower  than  his  tail,  he 
every  moment  appeared  in  the  attitude 
of  a  diver  about  to  plunge  into  the 
water,  and  more  than  once  1  had  mis- 
givings that  I  would  consult  my  safety 
better  if  I  sat  with  my  face  au  dcnt'wre; 
however,  what  will  not  habit  accom- 
plish y  before  I  had  gone  a  mile  or 
two,  I  was  so  lost  in  my  own  reveries  and 
reflections,  that  1  knew  nothing  of  my 
mode  of  progression,  and  had  only 
thoughts  and  feelings  for  the  destiny 
that  awaited  me  ;  sometimes  I  would 
fancy  myself  seated  in  the  House  af 
Commons  (on  the  ministerial  benches, 
of  course)  while  some  leading  opposi- 
tionist was  pronouncing  a  glowing 
panegyric  upon  the  eloquent  and 
statesmanlike  speech  of  the  gallant 
colonel — myself;  then  I  thought  I  was 
making  arrangements  for  setting  out 
for  my  new  appointment,  and  Sancho 
Panza  never  coveted  the  government 
of  an  island  more  than  I  did,  though 
only  a  West  Indian  one  ;  and,  lastly, 
I  saw  myself  the  chosen  diplomate  on 
a  difficult  mission,  and  was  actually 
engaged  in  the  easy  and  agreeable  oc- 
cupation of  out-manoeuvring  Talleyrand 
and  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  when  Peter  sud- 
denly drew  up  at  the  door  of  a  small 
cabin,  and  convinced  me  that  I  was 
still  a  mortal  man,  and  an  ensign  in  his 
Majesty's  4-th.      Before   I  had  time 
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afforded  me  even  to  guess  at  the  reason 
of  this  siiddet]  lialt^  an  old  man 
emerged  from  the  cabin  whiuh  i  saw 
Dtiw  ii'aa  n  road'^ide  ale>house,  and 
presented  Peter  vUh  a  bucket  of  meal 
•rid  water*  a  species  of  "  viuticuin " 
that  he  wa^  evidently  accustomed  to 
at  this  |»ldce,  whether  bestrode  by  a 
priest  or  an  ambassddor.  Before  ine 
lay  a  long  stragg^ling^  street  of  cabitis, 
irreg-ulurly  thrown^  as  if  riddled  over 
the  ground;  lliU  I  was  informed  was 
Kilkee  ;  while  my  good  steed,  there- 
fore,  vras  enjoying  his  potation,  I  dis* 
nountedi  to  stretch  my  legs  and  look 
about  me,  and  scarcely  had  I  done  so 
when  I  found  half  the  population  of 
the  village  assembled  round  Peter, 
whose  claims  to  notoriety  1  now  Ward- 
ed, depended  noillier  upon  hia  uwiier's 
fame,  nor  even  my  temporary  posses- 
sion of  him.  Peter  in  fact  had  been  a 
racer  oncc^wlien,  the  wanderin^jf  Jew 
miy:hl  perhaps  have  told,  had  lie  ever 
visited  Clare — for  not  the  oldtrst  inha- 
bitant knew  the  date  of  his  Lrlnmphs  on 
the  turf;  though  they  were  undisputed 
traditions,  and  never  did  any  man  ap- 
pear bold  enourrh  to  call  them  in 
question  ;  whether  \i  wa?  from  his  patri- 
archal character,  or  that  he  was  the  only 
race-horse  ever  known  in  his  county  I 
caiicot  say,  but,  of  a  trutli,  the  Grand 

I        Lama    could    scarcely    be    a   g^reater 

l       olyiH^t  of   reverence   in    Thibet^    ihau 

I      was  Peter  in  Kilkee, 

I         *'  Mtishu,    Pett-r,    but   it's   well  yer 

I      looking^r  cried  one. 

I         **  Ah,  thin,  maybe  ye  ao^t  fat  qd  the 

I      ribs."  cried  another. 

I         •*  An'  cockin*  his  tail  like  a  coult," 

^Haid  tt  third. 

^fP  I  am  very  certain,  if  I  might  ven- 
^Tiire  to  jtidce  from  the  faces  about, 
that,  hjd  the  winner  of  the  St,  Lc^er 
passed  thron»-h  Kilkee  at  t hut  moment^ 
compart^on^i  verv  little  to  his  favor  had 
been  drawn  from  the  as?embli*^e 
aruuud  me*  Wiih  some  dirticnky  1 
was  permitted  to  rCiich  my  mtich  ad- 
mirea  steed,  und  with  a  cheer,  which 
was  sustained  and  caught  up  by  every 
denizen  of  the  village  as  1  passed 
through,  I  rode  on  my  way,  not  a  litile 
amused  at  my  equivocal  popularity- 

Bein;:  desirous  to  lose  no  time,  I 
diverged  from  the  straight  foad  which 
lead*  to  Kilru^h,  and  took  a  cross  bri- 
dU*-palh  to  Callonby  ;  this,  I  afttr- 
wards  discovered  was  a  detour  of  a 
mile  or  two,  and  it  was  already  sun-^et 
when  1  reached  the  enl ranee  to  the 
[lark.  \  entered  the  avenue,  and  now 
niy   impatience    became  extreme,  itjr 


although  Peter  continued  to  move  at 
the  same  uniform  pace,  I  could  not 
persuade  myself  that  he  was  not  foun- 
dering at  every  step,  and  was  quile 
sure  we  were  sciircely  advaneing ;  at 
last  1  reached  the  wooden  bridge,  and 
uacended  the  sle«  p  dope,  "  the  sp<it 
where  I  had  first  met  her  on  whom  my 
every  thought  now  rested.  I  turned 
the  angle  of  the  elnnifi  of  beecli  trets 
from  whence  the  first  view  of  the  liou?e 
is  ctiught^I  perceived  t<i  my  inexnres- 
Bible  delight  that  gtiaras  of  iight  shone 
from  many  of  the  windows,  antl  could 
trace  their  pai-siug  from  one  to  the 
other.  1  now  drew  rein,  »nd  wiih  a 
heart  relit ved  fruin  a  load  ui'  anxiety* 
p;itt*^d  up  my  good  steid,  and  began  ty 
think  of  the  positiim  ,  in  wliich  a  few 
brief  seconds  would  place  me.  I 
reached  the  small  fiower-p^jirden,  sacred 
by  a  thou^idnd  endearing  reculleetions. 
Oil  ]  of  ht»w  very  little  aet'ount  are  the 
many  words  of  passihg  kindnei^s,  and 
moments  of  iifzht-benrted  pleasure, 
when  spoken  or  felt,  compared  to  the 
memory  of  them  when  hailowed  by 
time  or  distance. 

"  The  place,  the  hour,  the  sunshine 
and  the  snude,''  all  reminded  me  of  the 
happy  pust,  and  all  brought  vividly 
before  me  tvtty  portion  of  that  dream 
of  happiness  in  which  1  was  so  utterly 
—  so  completely  steeped  —  every 
thuught  of  the  hopekssopss  of  my 
pai^sion  wus  lost  in  the  intensity  of  it, 
and  1  did  not,  in  (he  ardour  of  my 
loving^  stop  to  think  of  lis  possible  suc- 
cess. 

It  was  stmnge  enou|Lrh  that  the  ex- 
treme iuipatienec,  the  liurricd  anaticty, 
1  had  felt  and  sulfertd  fVouj,  while 
riding  up  the  avenue,  Imd  o'tw  lied 
entirely,  and  in  its  |  la(  c  I  t'eli  nothing 
but  u  ddhdr  lit  distrn^it  id'  myself,  and  a 
vague  sense  of  awkwap!tit"S  abont  in- 
truding thus  uncjEpeescdly  upon  ilie 
family,  while  enga^^ed  in  all  tlie  cares 
and  preparations  for  a  sprcdy  deftar- 
ture.  The  hall-door  lay  as  usual  wide 
open,  the  hall  itself  wa*  strewn  and 
littered  with  truuk?!^  imperials  and 
packing-case?,  and  the  hundred  etcet- 
eii*s  of  travelling  bagL;a{4e.  1  hesitated 
a  rarunent  whether  1  should  not  ring, 
but  at  last  resolved  lo  enter  umiii- 
nounced,  and,  presuming  upfm  my  in- 
timacy, see  wliat  effect  my  sudden  ap- 
pearance wonhl  have  on  Lady  Jane, 
whose  feelings  towards  me  would  be 
thus  most  uneqni vocally  tested.  1  p.isscd 
ahmg  the  wide  corridur,  enlered  the 
musiC'rooin^ — it  was  sull-^1  walked 
then  to  the  door  of  the  druwing-iuom 
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— I  paused — I  drew  a  full  breath — my 
hana  trembled  slightly  as  I  turned  the 
lock — I  entered — the  room  was  empty, 
but  the  blazing  fire  upon  the  hearth, 
the  large  arm-chairs  drawn  around,  the 
scattered  books  upon  the  small  tables, 
all  told  that  it  had  been  inhabited  a 
▼ery  short  time  before.  Ah !  thought 
I,  looking  at  my  watch,  tliey  are  at 
dinner,  and  I  began  at  once  to  devise 
a  hundred  diflfercnt  plans  to  account 
tor  my  laie  absence  and  present  visit 
1  knew  that  a  few  minutes  would  pro- 
bably bring  them  into  the  drawmg- 
room,  and  I  felt  flurried  and  heated  as 
the  time  drew  near.  At  last  I  heard 
Yoices  without — I  started  from  the  ex- 
amination of  a  pencil  drawing  but 
partly  finished,  but  tlie  artist  of  which 
I  could  not  be  deceived  in — I  listened 
—the  sound<(  drew  near — I  could  not 
distinguish  who  were  the  speakers — 
the  door-lock  turned,  and  I  rose  to 
make  my  well-conned,  but  half-forgot^ 
ten  speech  ;  and  oh,  conFouuded  disap- 
pointment, Mrs.  Herbert,  the  house- 
keeper, entered.  She  started,  not  ex- 
pecting to  see  me,  and  immediately 
said, 

•*  Oh !  Mr.  Lorrequer  I  then  you've 
miised  them." 

«*  Missed  them !"  said  I  ;  "  how— 
when — where  V" 

**  Did  you  not  get  a  note  from  my 
lord  r 

"  No  ;  when  was  it  written  ?" 

•*  Oh,  dear  me,  that  is  so  very  unfor- 
tunate. Why,  sir,  my  lord  sent  off  a 
servant  this  morning  to  Kilrush,  in 
Lord  Kilkee's  tilbury,  to  request  you 
would  meet  them  all  in  Ennis  this 
eveninsr,  >%here  they  had  intended  to 
stop  for  to-night ;  and  they  waited  here 
till  near  four  o'cloek  todsiy,  but  when 
the  servant  came  back  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  yon  were  from  home,  and 
not  expected  to  return  soon,  they  were 
obliged  to  set  out,  and  are  not  going 
to  make  any  delay  now,  till  they  reach 
London.  The  last  direction,  however, 
my  lord  gave,  was  to  forward  her  lady- 
ship's letter  to  you  as  soon  as  possible." 

What  I  thought,  said  or  felt,  might 
be  a  good  subject  for  confession  to 
Father  Malachi,  for  I  fear  it  may  be 
recorded  among  my  sins,  as  I  doubt 
not  that  the  agony  1  suffered  vented 
itself  in  no  measured  form  of  speech 
or  conduct ;  but  I  have  nothing  to  con- 
fess here  on  the  subject,  being  so  to- 
tally overwhelmed  as  not  to  know 
what  I  did  or  said.  My  first  gleam  of 
reason  elicited  itself  by  asking, 

"  Is  there,  then,  no*  chance  of  their 


stopping  in  Ennis  to-night  ?**  Ai  I  put 
the  Question  my  mind  reTerted  to  Peter 
and  nis  eternal  canter. 

**  Oh,  dear,  no,  sir ;  the  hones  are 
ordered  to  tdie  them,  since  Tuesday ; 
and  they  only  thought  of  staying  in 
Ennis,  if  you  came  time  enough  to 
meet  them — and  they  will  be  so  sorry.** 

«*Do^ou  think  so,  Mrs.  Herbert? 
do  you,  indeed,  think  so  ?"  said  I,  in  a 
most  insinuating  tone. 

**  I  am  peifectly  sure  of  it,  sir.* 

**  Oh,  Mrs.  Herbert,  you  are  too 
kind  to  thinlc  so ;  but  perhaps— that 
is — maybe,  Mrs.  Herb^  sne  said 
something—" 

"Who,  sirr 

**  Lady  Callonby,  I  mean  ;  did  her 
ladyship  leave  any  messaffe  for  me 
about  her  plants  ?  or  did  she  remem- 
ber  " 

Mrs.  Herbert  kept  looking  at  me 
all  the  time,  with  her  great  wide  grey 
eves,  while  I '  kept  stammering  and 
blushing  like  a  school-boy. 

'*  No,  sir  ;  her  ladyship  said  nothing, 
sir ;  but  Lady  Jane—" 

**  Yes  ;  well,  what  of  Lady  Jane, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Herbert  ?" 

**  Oh,  sir!  but  you  look  pale;  would 
not  you  like  to  have  a  little  wine  and 
water — or  perhaps—^" 

*'  No,  thank  you,  nothing  whatever; 
I  am  just  a  little  fatigued-^but  you 
were  mentioning "  ' 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  saying  that  Lady 
Jane  was  mig^hty  particular  id)out  a 
small  plant ;  she  orucreil  it  to  be  left 
in  her  dressing-room,  though  Collins 
told  her  to  have  some  of  the  handsome 
ones  of  the  green-house,  she  would 
have  nothing  but  this;  and  if  you  were 
only  to  hear  half  the  directions  she 
gave  about  keeping  it  watered,  and 
taking  off  dead  leaves,  you*d  think 
her  heart  was  set  on  it.'* 

Mrs.  Herbert  would  have  had  no 
cause  to  prescribe  for  my  paleness  had 
slie  only  looked  at  me  this  time  ;  for- 
tunately, however,  she  was  engaged, 
housekeeper-like,  in  bustling  among 
books,  papers,  &c.  which  she  had 
come  in  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
and  packing  up.  She  being  left  be- 
hind to  bring  up  the  rear,  and  the 
heavy  baggage. 

Very  few  moments*  consideration 
were  sufficient  to  show  me  that  pursuit 
was  hopeless ;  whatever  might  have 
been  Peter's  performance  in  the  reign 
of  *'  Queen  Anne,"  he  had  now  become 
like  the  ^oose  so  pathetically  described 
by  my  tricnd  Lover,  rather  "  stiff  in 
his  limbs,"  and  the  odds  were  fearfully 
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flgminsl  his  overtaking  four  horses, 
starting  fre$b  everj  ten  miles,  not  to 
neritton  their  being  some  hours  in  ad- 
vance  already.  Having  declined  a!t 
Mrs.  Herbert's  many  kind  offers,  anent 
food  and  rest.  I  took  a  iast  lingering- 
look  at  the  beautiful  picture,  which 
Mill  held  its  place  in  tne  room  lately 
tnine,  and  hurried  from  a  place  so  full 
of  recollections  ;  and,  ii  otwitb  Stan  ding- 
the  many  reasons  I  had  for  self*gratu- 
lation,  every  object  around  ami  about 
me  filled  me  wiih  sorrow  and  regret 
for  hours  that  bad  passed — ^  never, 
never  to  return. 

It  was  very  late  when  I  reached  oiy 
oid  quarters  at  Kilrush  j  Mrs.  Healy 
fortunately  was  in  bed  asleep— fortu- 
nately I  say,  lor  had  she  selected  that 
occasion  to  vent  her  indignation  for  my 
long  absence,  I  g-reatly  fear  thai,  in 
my  then  temper  I  should  have  exhi- 
bited but  little  of  that  Job-like  en- 
durance for  which  I  was  once  esteem- 
ed; 1  entered  my  Ikile  mean-looking 
parlour*  with  its  three  chairs  and  lame 
table,  and,  as  I  0ung  myself  upon  the 
wretched  substitute  for  a  sofa,  and 
thought  upon  the  varied  events  which 
a  few  weeks  bad  brought  about ;  it 
required  the  aid  of  her  ladyship's 
letter,  which  I  opened,  before  me,  to 
asiure  me  I  was  not  dreaming. 

The  entire  of  that  night  1  could  not 
sleep ;  my  d^^stiny  seemed  upon  its  ba- 
lance; and,  whether  the  scale  inclined  this 
«ide  or  that,  good  or  evil  fortune  seem- 
ed to  betide  tne.  How  many  were 
iBy  plans  and  resolutions,  and  how 
onen  abandoned  ;  again  to  be  ponder- 
ed over,  and  once  more  given  up. 
The  grey  dawn  of  the  morning  was 


already  breaking,  and  fofind  me  still 
doubting  and  uncertain.  At  Isist  the 
die  was  thrown  ;  I  determined  at  once 
to  apply  for  leave  to  my  commanding 
officer,  which  he  could,  if  he  pleased, 
give  me,  without  any  application  to 
the  Horse  GuaTdi*t  set  out  for  Elton, 
tell  Sir  Guy  my  whole  adventure,  and 
endeavour,  by  a  mi^re  moving  love- 
story  thsjn  ever  graced  evi:n  the  Mi- 
nerva pjess,  to  induce  him  to  make 
soni"?  aeltleuient  on  me,  and  use  his 
influence  with  Lord  Cation  by  on  my 
behalf ;  this  done,  set  out  fur  London, 
and  then — and  then — ^whai  then  ? — 
then  for  the  Aforning  Pusi — "  Cadeau 
des  noces" — "  happy  couple" — **  Lord 
Callonby^a  seat  in  Hamfishire,'^  &e.  &c. 

"  Ydu  wished  to  be  called  at  iive,  sir,*" 
said  Slubber. 

"  Yes  ;  is  it  five  o'clock  ?" 

**  No»  sir ;  but  1  heard  you  call  out 
something  about  *  four  norsea,'  and 
I  thought  you  might  be  hurried,  so  I 
came  in  a  little  earlier." 

''  Quite  right,  Slubber  ;  let  me  have 
my  breakfast  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
see  that  chestnut  horse  1  brought  here* 
last  night,  fed." 

**  And  now  for  it,"  said  I,  after  writing 
a  hurried  note  to  Curzon,  requesting 
him  to  take  command  of  my  party  at 
KilriLbh,  till  he  heard  from  me,  and 
sending  my  kindest  remembrance  to 
my  three  friends,  I  despatched  the 
epistle  by  my  servant  on  Peler,  while 
I  hastened  to  secure  a  place  in  the 
mail  for  Ennis,  on  the  box  seat  of 
which  let  my  kind  reader  suppose  me 
seated  ;  while,  gracefuJly  waving  my 
hatt  1  muke  ray  bow  for  a  bri el"  season, 
and  here  say—'*  Ao  re  voir,  mcs  amis/' 
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Assuredly  the  predictions  of  the 
writijrs  of  antiquity  of  their  own  im- 
mortality, have  been  no  vain  bo^ts. 
Here  are  we^  the  descendants  of  a  race 
of  barbarians,  of  whose  existence  the 
Greek  was  scarce  aware,,  and  whom 
had  he  known,  he  would  have  known 
but  to  8Corn,^-edlting,  collecting,  trans- 
latiug,  the  invalnable  relics  spared  to 
as.  Libraries  are  searched,  manu- 
icripts  read  and  re-read,  eiccavations 
made,  toil,  labour,  and  eipense  under- 
gone, to  amend  a  sentence,  or  discover 
a  couplet.  Great  as  ts  the  demand 
on  the  attention  of  the  literary  public 
iu    the    present    age,    nuracrouSi    ay, 


numberless,  as  are  the  works  daily 
issuing  from  the  press,  still  with  un- 
abated pleasure  and  uiivvckiried  zeal 
do  wc  turn  to  the  great  works  of  an- 
tiquity :  still  is  renewed  the  endless 
cycle  of  contest  and  discusision,  emen- 
dation and  conjecture.  They  alone 
have  triumphed  over  all  the  changes 
of  fiishion*  tiie  force  of  circumstances, 
the  variety  of  national  character  :  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  and  the  Danube, 
in  the  schools  of  republics  and  mo- 
narchies, by  men  of  all  classes,  all 
fmrsuits,  all  ages,  been  admired  and 
ovedr 
Who  can  tell  with  what  ciulfcation 
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we  flee  from  the  jarring,  and  striving, 
and  jostling  of  busy  life,  from  the  tur- 
bulence of  faction  and  party  clamour, 
to  the  calm  and  tranquillizing  studies 
of  our  boyhood,  to  tne  holy  ground 
which,  consecrated  by  the  earliest  and 
the  purest  associations,  recalls  the 
freshness  and  the  glory  of  that  blessed 
period,  when  hope  tinged  all  things 
with  its  own  bri;4:ht  hues,  and  neither 
care  nor  anxiety  flung  their  dark 
shadows  on  our  path. 

Lon<r,  in  spite  uf  that  philosophy  of 
the  couniing-hoiisp,  which  would  es- 
timate ever}'  thing  by  the  standard  of 
utility, — meanin<r  thereby  the  quantity 
of  money  it  will  bring — ^that  base  and 
degrading  spirit,  wiiose  chilling  and 
withering  influence  is  alas  but  too 
rapidly  creeping  over  all  that  was 
great  and  glorious  in  the  national  cha- 
racter— long  may  these  delightful 
works  continue  to  inspire  the  youth  of 
England  with  lofty  precepts  and  noble 
examples. 

•«  The  knowledge  of  external  nature," 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  pnssnj^e  which 
cannot  be  too  often  quoted  in  this  age 
of  pseudo-philosophy,  «and  the  sciences 
which  that  knowledjfe  includes  or  re- 
quires, are  not  the  great  or  the  frequent 
business  of  the  human  mind.  Whether 
we  wish  to  provide  for  action  or  conver- 
sation, whether  we  wish  to  be  useful  or 
pleasing,  the  first  requisite  is  the  moral 
and  religious  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong  ;  the  next  is  an  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  mankind,  and  with  those 
examples  which  may  be  said  to  embody 
truth,  and  prove  by  events  the  reasonable- 
ness of  opinions'.  Our  intercourse  with 
intellectual  nature  is  necessary ;  our  spe- 
culations upon  matter  are  voluntary,  and 
at  leisure.  Those  authors,  therefore, 
are  to  be  read  at  schools  that  supply 
most  axioms  of  prudence,  most  principles 
of  moral  truth,  and  most  materials  for 
conversation  ;  and  the^^3  purposes  are  best 
served  by  poets,  orators,  and  historians." 

Human  life  undoubte<lly  must  ever 
be  the  most  worthy  and  litting  subject 


of  speculation  for  man,  and  to  give 
just  views  of  our  relations  to  each  cuer 
should  be  the  first  object  of  edocatioo. 
When  compared  with  these  we  cannot 
but  believe  the  knowledge  of  the  no- 
.  tions  of  the  stars  or  the  properties  of 
herbs,  as  of  very  secondary  impor- 
tance.* But  enough  of  this  for  the 
present. 

The  subject  now  under  our  consi- 
deration is  mournful  in  its  own  nature : 
it  is  doubly  so,  from  the  losses  sus- 
tained of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
works  in  this  department  of  fiterature. 
The  carelessness  of  transcribers,  the 
bigotry  of  cloistered  ignorance,  and 
the  neglect  of  a  barbarous  age,  have 
left  us  but  a  few  (ngmentB-~4ed  ex  ^ 
pede  Herculeni — trom  these,  mutilated 
and  deformed  as  they  are,  we  may  form 
some  faint  judgment  of  the  majesty, 
grace,  and  symmetry  of  the  perfect 
originals.  On  the  elegiac  poets,  termed 
gnomic,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  offer 
more  tbah  a  few  observations.  We 
confess  ourselves  no  great  admirers  of 
didactic  verses  in  any  language,  least 
of  all,  of  mere  epigrammatic  couplets, 
to  teach  us  by  rule  how  to  eat,  sleep, 
fall  in  love,  or  get  comfortably  drunL 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  subjects,  the 
grace,  neatness,  and  terseness  of  phrase 
of  the  originals  render  them  not  un- 
pleasing;  but  as  we  despair  of  being 
abl/s  to  preserve  these  in  any  version 
we  could  give,  we  must  only  recom- 
mend, in  order  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  Theognidean  Phihisophyl- 

**  Th(Mc  to  learn  Greek,  who  nerer  learned  before. 
And  those  who  always  learnt,  to  learn  yet  more."    * 

It  will  give  them  a  curious  picture 
of  the  Grecian  nation — it  will  bhow  its 
consumtnute  duplicity  and  prufli^cy^ 
all  guided  by  the  mo>t  calculating  sel- 
fishness. Alcibiades,  the  hypocrite 
and  the  voluptuary,  not  Aristides,  wa» 
the  representative  of  the  nationaL 
character.  Poly  bins,  himself  a  Greeks 
has  confessed  this,  and  reluctantly  i 
knowlcdged  how  much  superior  in  hij 


•  Many  admirable  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  our  University  lateljp""^ 
We  believe  that  for  most  of  them  we  are  indebted  to  our  present  excellent  Provos^^ 
We  hope,  however,  that  he  does  not  think  that  all  the  reforms  which  are  neede-^* 
have  been  made  :  at  present  there  is  no  encouragement  to  the  study  of  classic:—^ 
literature,  unless  six  or  seven  pounds  a  yeju*,  and  a  dinner  for  five  years,  be  cor— ^ 
sidered  so.  Why,  too,  i?.  there  not  a  professorsiiip  of  moral  philosophy  ?  Were  *-^ — 
not  writings  in  the  paL'es  of'  the  University  Miiurazine,  we  cuuld  name  more  tha^^ 
one  who  would  fill  that  chair  with  high  honour  tu  themselves  and  their  couutr  ^ 
These  studies  must  soon,  in  this  age  of  mechanism,  be  neglected,  if  not  upheld  I 
i\m  piitronaj^e  of  univers'ilies.  Mulhemutical  talent  might  much  more  safely  be  It-  ^ 
iu  the  support  of  the  public. 
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time    was    the    Roman.      His  errors  miis  in  the  love  elegy,  aflerwards  natu- 

wereon  a  great  scale,  the  jp/Sfm/tdavi/Ja  falised  among  the  Romans,  and  Simo- 

of  oar  nature,  bearing  in   them    the  nides  in  those  poems  of  sorrow  and 

elements  of  greatness  and  noble  daring  tenderness  to  which  we  havQ  restricted 

— no  petty  meanness,  rfo  low  servile  in   modern  times  the   name.       From 

chicanery — none  of  that  **  wit  that  can  this  last  species  arose  the  Epitaph  and 

creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dust,"  Inscription,  which  are  in  truth  nothing 

of  wnich  we  do  think  every  page  of  but  short  and  pointed  elegies. 

Grecian  history  gives  evidence.     He  Of   the    writers    above   mentioned 

was  often  nnjust,  but  his  injustice  was  Tyrtaeus  is,  we  believe,  first  in  chrono- 

for  his  country ;  in  aggrandizing  him-  logical  order.     Every  one  knows  the 

self,  he  raised  her  ;  for  her  he  plun-  story  of  his  being  sent  to  command  the 

dered  provinces  and  oppressed  nations,  Spartans  by  the  Athenians,  and  of  the 

▼et  few  are  the  instances  of  his  break-  success    of   his  poetry  in  awakening 

ing  his  word  and  faith,  when  pledged  their  courage.     Several  of  his  elegies 

in  her  name.     In  speaking  thus  we  are  have  been  preserved,  one  of  which  has 

to    be  understood  as  alluding  to  the  been  admirably  translated   by  Camp- 

repnblic  before  the  time  of  Sylla — after  bell.      They  are  all  characterised   by 

that  period,   the    intermixture  of   all  nerve,  strength,  and  vigour,  befitting 

nations  enervated  and  destroyed  the  a    warlike    poet, — befitting,    too,    a 

native  vigour    and    independence    of  nation  of  freemen,  before  whose  indig- 

spirit.  nation  the  Persian  myriads  were  scat- 

Of  the  Elegiac  poets,  of  whose  works  tered  as  chaff*  at  Marathon  and  Platoea. 

any  portion  has  reached  us,  we  do  not  **  Give  me,"  says  Fletcher  of  Saltoun, 

hesitate   in    giving  the  first   rank    to  '*  the  ballads  of  a  nation,  and  let  others 

Tyrtffius,  Minnermus,  and  Simonides —  make  the  laws."     Compare  the  history 

each    a    master    in     his    own    style,  of  Greece  with  these  her  early  strains, 

TyrtsBus  in  the  warlike  elegy,  Minner-  and  judge  how  true  I 

"  Curse  on  the  traitor,  who,  when  foes  invade. 
Lurks  in  some  corner,  from  the  battle-field  : 
Curse  on  th'  unmanly  hand,  that  grasps  no  blade. 

The  timid  tongue  that,  bids  us  basely  yield. 
Fate  yet  shall  catch  the  coward,  though  alone. 
And  hurl  him  to  hfs  grave,  unwept,  unknown. 

**  Better  to  dare  Death's  momentary  pain, 

Scarce  felt  amid  the  rapture  of  the  strife. 
Than  tamely  to  endure  the  conqueror's  chain. 

And  drag  the  burden  of  a  shameful  life  ; 
Loathed  by  yourself,  yet  shrinking  from  the  grave. 
And  ever  branded  as  a  recreant  slave. 

"  No  rust  shall  gather  on  the  hero's  tomb. 

No  time  obscure  the  lustre  of  his  fame — 
A  nation's  tears  lament  his  early  doom, 

A  nation  s  grateful  heart  embalms  his  name  ; 
And  through  all  time,  that  glorious  name  shall  be 
A  watchword  to  inspire  the  brave  and  free. 

**  Thus  man  becomes  immortal — soars  sublime 
Beyond  the  power  of  darkness  and  decay  ; 
Far  o'er  the  petty  bounds  of  age  or  clime, 

Beams  the  bright  radiance  on  the  warrior's  way, 
Unquenchcd — unquenchable — a  beacon-flame. 
To  point  the  path  to  victory  and  to  fame. 

"  Up  then,  and  man  to  man.  and  lance  to  lance. 
Repel  the  invader  from  your  native  land  ; 
See  how  the  cowards  shrink  from  freed^mi's  glance. 
See  how  they  quail  beneath  the  freeman's  brand. 
Think  on  your  homes,  your  wives,  your  children — all 
With  you  must  conquer,  or  v^ith  you  must  fall. 
Vol.  IX.  2  f. 
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Of  Minnermus  we  have  but  one  5^- 

imcut ;  aud  k  U  so  conf^isteDt  with  ihe 

f  chiiTacter  given  of  his  wntings  hy  the 

landi!nt  critics,  thiit  we  are  disposcil  to 

[believe    it    genuine.     It  is  iinpressed 

I  with  the  saoie  despair  and  passion  ;  il 

I  emits    flashes   of   nobler   feeling  than 

[auiiriate    the   were    lover    of  sensual 

rratliicatiou,  and  reveals  a  mind,  which 

( felt  its  own  superiority  to  the  misenihle 

pursuits  ill  whlcli  it  was  etivraged.  The 

I  future  is  In  his  creed  covered  with  im- 

penetriible  glo-im — all  is  witheriny;  and 

perishinjr  in  his  |rasp  ;  and  these  re- 

fleeiirmsu idled  with  tite   bluer  con  vie- 

tiou  of  the   **  vanity   and   \exution   of 

>  spirit;*   embittering  every  earthly  en- 

joyttient,  contiriuuUy  pres-s  on  his  mind, 

and  intrude  thi/ir  melancholy  presence 

on  his  most  lestive  hours.     In   some- 

whtit  of  the  spirit  which  anliiiated  the 

Egyptian    in    glueing   at    his  baiiri[uet 

Ihe  ghastly  and  moulderiug  skeleton^ 


does  he  urge  them  as  motives  to  the 

pur^nit  of  pleasure.  How  dilTerent  b 
the  bght-heurted  gaiety  of  Aoacre(»&^ 
he  is  as  sedulous  in  removiug  all  such 
unwelcome  visiters  from  his  guesU,  u 
the  other  is  in  introducing  them  to 
their  notice,  or  if  for  a  inuQintt  he  d«>«s 
turn  From  his  mirth  and  festiilty  In 
beFtow  a  irdnsienl  thought  oo  tiie 
brevity  and  emptiness  of  lifr^  no  lasliiif 
impression  is  made  ;  the  DiofneoUrj 
aluidows  unheeded  puss  over  his  mini 
and  the  mure  congrniiil  iin^iges  of  pj 
and  revelry  arc  again  mirrored  there. 
In  Miunerrnus  there  are  truces  of  deep 
and  powerful  emotion,  bliL'lii-d  in.lpfij, 
and  misdirected  ;  but  Km  iiti 

to  have  imbibed  iht*  very  ^  ini 

philosophy*  to  wbieh  Epicurus  altcr^ 
vv  ards  gave  bis  name,  lo  feel  noibltis. 
to  live  only  for  self^nor  allow  the  hcwt 
to  take  more  than  a  uiomenury  in- 
terest til  any  object. 


mfymXtw  mm  afM^f«* 
iji^^ftv  tfivi   ttmt  mTf^tv,  s.  r,  Xm 


'  Age.  cheerless  age,  creeps  en  from  day  to  day. 
Till  life  no  longer  has  the  power  to  chartn  ; 
Each  hour  th^t  passes  ^^teala  some  joy  away, 

And  steak  so  gently  we  feel  no  alarm, 
Tiih  stripped  of  all,  we  waken  from  our  sleep, 
And  waken  but  to  shudder  und  to  weep. 

'  Then  from  the  earth  and  sky  departs  their  light — 
No  beauty  now  tlie  darkened  eye  can  se«^ : 

0*er  all  things  creeps  the  shadow  of  that  night. 
Which  soon  our  portion  in  the  grave  must  be  ; 

And  neither  friend,  nor  home,  nor  woman  s  suiilii 

The  listless  weanuess  of  soul  beguile. 

'  A  leaf — a  frail  and  perishing  leaf — vain  man 
I*urs  forth  his  beauty  to  the  sunny  skies : 
And  having  fluttered  out  his  little  span 

At  the  first  autumn  breezes  fades  and  diet. 
Forgot,  amid  the  million^i  who  etill  bear 
The  yoke,  life  lays  on  ail,  of  toil  and  care. 

'  Decay  must  eat  the  brain,  that  willed  and  ihoug^ht. 
The  tongue,  once  eloquent  with  words  of  fire. 
The  eye,  of  yore  with  lightning-glances  fraught. 

The  form,  which  thousands  crowded  to  aduiirr. 
All,  iill  of  eartii  is  vanity — even  fame 
But  the  brief  echo  of  a  short-lived  name. 

*  And  I — a  being  of  this  perishing  mould, 

From  w  hosi-.  relaxing  grasp  each  joy  is  flying  ; 
Whose  s«>rrtmlng  eyes  nre  futetl  to  behold 
All  that  I  cherish  withering  and  dying- 
l,  whom  no  trars,  no  prnyerii,  at  last  can  save 
From  the  damp  cheerless  priiwju  of  the  grave* 
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"  Shall  1  allow  the  rose  unplucked  to  fade, 

The  grape  unculled  to  blush  above  my  head  ? 

Shall  I  delay,  till  health  and  strength  decayed, 
And  all  youth's  fresh  and  vivid  flings  dead, 

Leave  me,  a  withered  «tem,  exposed  and  bare. 

To  brave  the  fury  of  the  wintry  air  ?* 

Such,  however,  were  not  the  only  tended  in  her  path  by  peace  and  honor, 

lessons  taught  by  the  poets  of  Greece,  and  the  neglect  of  whom  was  avenged 

There  were  those,  wno  pointed  to  a  by  Ate,'  the  unrelenting  messenger  of 

moral  providence  and  a  future  state  as  wrath — of  the  **  land  beyond  the  sable 

a  solution  for  ail  the  doubts  and  diffi-  shore,"  the  home  and  the  reward  of 

culties  of  this  life :  who  spake  of  Duty,  the  virtuous  and  the  good.  • 
Jove's  rigorous,  yet  kind,  daughter,  at- 

**  Of  all  that  is  most  beauteous,  imaged  there 
In  happier  beaut j ;  more  pellucid  streams 
An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air. 
And  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams.     . 
Climes,  which  the  sun,  who  sheds  the  brightest  day 
Earth  knows,  is  all  unworthy  to  survey."* 

The  third  form  of  elegy,  was  the  following  is  by  Simonides,  and  may 
funereal.  Few,  very  few,  are  the  frag-  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  his  general 
oients  remaining  of  this  class.     The    style  and  manner  :— 

'*  Oh  tedious  is  the  dreary  night 
That  waits  us  in  the  tomb: 
And  not  a  ray  of  cheering  light 
The  darkness  to  illume. 

**  Short,  short  the  life  allotted  mortals 
And  fall  of  bitter  woes : 
But  when  once  death  hath  oped  his  portals 
Unbroken  their  repose." 

#  #  « 

Of  all  the  losses  we  have  to  mourn  in  they  have  the  same  undefinable  power 
ancient  poetry,  there  is  none  greater  of  coming  home  to  the  heart  with 
than  that  of  the  works  of  Simonides.  some  exquisite  touch  of  feeling,  the 
The  fragments  still  prest^rved,  especi-  same  gentle  beauty  and  grace  of  ex- 
ally  the  "Danae"  and  the  dirge  on  pres^on.  We  still  possess  some  of 
those  who  fell  at  Thermopylae,  of  which  the  admirable  epitaphs  for  which  he 
we  gave  in  a  late  number  a  version,  was  so  celebrated  through  all  Greece* 
exhibit  the  most  affecting  simplicity  Every  classical  scholar  is  acquainted 
and  pathos.  They  remind  us  of  some  with  his  noble  inscription  for.  a  column 
of    Wordsworth's    Lyrical    Ballads —  in  Thermopylae. 

We  feel  how  utterly  untranslatable  of  this.  The  two  following  arc,  we 
is  the  Spartan   brevity  and  strength     think,  equally  worthy  of  admiration : — 

**  Dost  thou  inquire  the  fate  of  those  below  ? 

The  morn  beheld  them  ranged  in  firm  array. 
Noon  brought  the  strife,  the  war-cry,  and  the  foe, 

The  night  dews  fell  around  their  lifeless  clay. 
Yet  mourn  not  for  their  doom — each  glorious  name 
Shall  live  for  ever  in  the  rolls  of  fame." 


*  Wordsworth's  Laodamia.     A  poem  which  breathes  all  the  tranquillity,  majesty, 
and  purity  of  thought,  which  characterise  the  loftiest  strains  of  the  Grecian  mu»e. 
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ON   THE  300  SI^RTANS   WHO   FELL  IN   THE  CONTEST   FOR  TBTRBA. 

"  Sparta,  each  valiant  son  of  thine  lies  low 
Where  first  in  fight  he  met  the  Argive  foe  ; 
The  self-same  ground  the  Hying  trod  that  day 
Is  now  the  guardian  of  their  mouldering  clay. 
Othryades  just  lived  to  mark  his  shield 
With  these  proud  words,  in  blood,  *we*ve  won  the  field.' 
Yes,  tho*  one  Argive  *scaped,  'twas  youis— ^./M; 
The  flying  are  the  vanquished,  not  the  dead." 

Much  of  beauty  and  appropriateness  however  stifled,  we  cannot  but  believe 

the  ancient  epitaphs  must  have  derived  lives  in  all,  of  our  glorious  destiny  and 

from  the  localities  of  their  tombs  ;  in  immortality.    Beautiful  and  not  wholly  , 

the  garden,  the  field,  by  the  wayside,  unprofitable  types  and  shadows  would 

or  along  the  margin  of  the  murmuring  be   suggested,    tender    thoughts    and 

river,  slept  the  dead,  reminding  man  of  reflections  cherished,  and  death  itself 

his  frail   and  perishing  nature,  amid  associated  with  these  pure  and  soothing 

every    scene,    and   in    every    mood,  influences,  lose  half  its  terrors. 
Often  must  nature  tJMis  have  spoken  to         We  feel  that  the  epitaphs   which 

the  heart  with  a  thousand  gentle  tones  survive,  have  lost  half  tneir  charm  de- 

of  consolation.     Often  must  the  great  prived  of  these  accompaniments  ;  yet, 

lesson  she  is  so  incessantly  presenting  with  all  these  disadvantages,  and  even 

to  our  eyes  of  birth  and  death,  decay  through  our  feeble  version,  we  hope 

and  reproduction,  have  sensibly  and  our  readers  will  perceive  the  beauty  of 

visibly  impressed  itself  on  the  feelings,  tlie  following, 
and  awakened  the  conviction   which, 

INSCRIBED   BY   A   MOTHER   ON    HER   S0N*S   TOMB. 
BY  LBOMIDAS. 

Ah,  hapless  son — more  hapless  I  who  mourn 

With  grief  that  knows  no  pause  above  thine  urn. 

Doomed  still  to  drag  enstence  day-by-day 

A  weary  load,  along  a  wearier  way, 

To  feel  no  joy,  yet  mingle  as  I  eo 

In  the  cold  world,  that  cannot  snare  my  woe. 

Spirit,  dear  spirit,  gazing  on  yon  sky 

I  feel  such  love  as  ours  can  never  die — 

1  feel  thy  presence  thrilling  through  the  air 

Hush  to  repose  the  anguish  of  despair. 

It  bids  me  nope  from  this  dull  earth  to  soar 

To  some  blest  clime,  where  parting  is  no  morp. 

Come,  then,  and  guide  my  footsteps  on  the  road 

"I'hat  leads  me  onward  to  that  bright  abode. 


BY  LEONIDAS. 

This  is  the  tomb  of  Crethon — wealth  and  power. 
All  that  men  covet  or  desire,  were  his  :  . 
But  mortal  pleasure  is  a  shortlived  flower 
And  vainly  nopes  man  for  enduring  bliss. 
The  narrow  compass  of  this  little  ston^ 
Is  all  the  rich  man  now  can  call  his  own. 


BY   LEONIDAS. 

Kind  shepherd,  should  this  cool  retreat 
Receive  thee  from  the  noontide  heat 
Know,  that  a  brother  swain  reposes 
Beneath  this  bower  of  clustering  roses  : 
Pluck  then  a  few,  and  gently  shed 
Their  sweet  leaves  on  his  grassy  bed. 
One  tcwAcT  leaT,\«it  v\V^  &\v^ 
Above  l\\e  ftXone  vWx  \.«\\%>kv%  yvwsv^. 
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INCEETI  AUCTOaiS. 


Take  old  AmyDticus  unto  thy  breast 

RiDd  earth — for  he  with  many  an  herb  and  flower 
And  frs^rance-breathing  slirub  thy  surface  drest. 
Light  be  the  turf  upon  his  ashes  prest. 

And  round  it  wreathed  an  ever-verdant  bower. 


BY  ANTIPATER. 


Vainly — ^ye  tyrants-^vainly  would  ye  doom 
The  chain  of  slavery  for  a  Grecian  maid  : 

The  gods  have  given  a  refuge  in  the  tomb, 
A  kind  deliverer  in  the  friendly  blade. 

'Twas  by  a  mother's  hand  I  fell — no  way 

Remained  save  this  to  'scape  the  victor's  sway. 


BY  ERINNA. 

Ye  figures  weeping  o*er  the  senseless  urn ! 

Ye  sculptured  signs  of  monumental  woe ! 
Should  some  kind  spirit  pause  awhile  to  mourn, 

And  ask  the  fate  of  her  who  sleeps  below. 

Oh  bid  him  shed  a  few  sad  tears,  above 
The  hapless  maiden  on  her  bridal  day, 

From  home,  and  happiness,  and  constant  love 
To  death's  cold  realms  for  ever  snatched  away. 

The  self-flame  choir  that  hymned  the  nuptial  strain 
Mourned  with  sad  waitings  for  her  early  doom  : 

The  self-same  torch,  that  lit  the  bridal  train 
Poured  its  pale  light  at  eve,  above  her  tomb. 


INCEBTI  AUCTORIS. 

Oh  weep  not  that  heaven  hath  decreed 

Our  friend  from  us  to  sever  ; 
Weep  not  for  the  soul  that  is  freed 

From  the  toil  of  life  for  ever. 

The  stars,  that  each  morning  wane. 

Bum  again  in  the  evening  skies : 
And  the  flowers  that  lie  dead  through  the  plain 

At  the  first  breath  of  summer  arise. 


Antibia  slumbers  here — a  fairer  prey, 

Heaven  never  summoned  from  the  world  away. 

Genius  was  her's  and  beauty — numbers  strove 

From  every  clime  to  win  the  maiden's  love. 

But  Death  became  her  bridegroom — his  rude  arms 

Have  seized  for  ever  on  her  virgin  charms. 

INCEaTI  AUCTORIS. 

Not  to  be  born  were  best  I  ate,  I  drank,  I  died. 

Of  all  the  boons  of  heaven :  And  is  not  this  the  story. 

Earth  yields  no  place  of  rest.  Of  all  man's  power  and  pride. 

Some  care  to  each  is  given.  Of  all  his  fame  and  glory  ? 

Scarce  shines  a  happy  hour,  Live  for  a  thousand  years. 

Unclouded  by  dark  woes.  Live  while  the  world  doth  last. 

Snakes  lurk  in  every  bower,  •  The  self-same  joys  and  fears, 

Aiid  thorns  in  every  rose.  Tboult  find  as  in  the  past. 
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IKCERTI  AL'CTOaiB. 

Though  round  thee  beam  the  brightest  ejre?, 
Thou§rh  o'er  thee  spread  the  Butiuiest  eikim, 
ThouE^h  every  palsc  and  every  vein* 

Throb  with  a  flood  of  joy, 
No  ihought  of  care,  no  Bense  otpain, 

One  raoment  to  annoy* 
Pass  but  a  few  sliort  years — thou  must 
Become  like  me  dull  lifeless  dust. 


ON  A    ItiAMELESS    TOBIlI. 

No  word  declares  who  rests  beneath  this  tombi 

No  record  innards  his  liti^tory  and  his  fame : 
Oblivion  shrouds  thein  iu  impervious  gloom. 

And  night's  thick  shadow  ^thers  o'er  hia  tiatne^ 
Vainly  we  usk^  did  none  lament  his  fate  'if 

Did  no  kind  eye  bestow  a  pitying  tear? 
He  sleeps  as  sound*  as  though  in  pompous  state 

Myriuds  of  weeping  followers  laid  him  here* 
He  sleeps  as  souuo,  as  though  his  name  and  story 
Had  been  engraven  by  the  hand  of  glory* 

1  stood  beside  thy  grave,  dear  friend,  and  thought 

On  all  our  happy  intercourse  of  yore  : 

When  we  together  strayed  by  ocean's  shore. 
Or  climbed  at  morn  the  hi  11 -top — hours  now  fruught 

With  innocent  gladness,  such  as  springs  from  youth 
Eie  the  cold  world  and  the  world's  ways  had  taugbl 

Its  sellish  wisdom,  in  the  place  of  truth 
Of  warm  devotedness,  and  love  unbought. 
And  standing  there  I  felt  how  sweet  'twould  be 

Were  we  to  meet»  and  in  some  happier  clime 
From  mutability  and  sorrow  free. 

Renew  the  friendship,  which  despite  of  time 
Of  cares  and  distance,  still  preserved  its  faith 
Unchanging  and  unchangeable  till  death. 


THE   DESTROYER    AND    THE    DELIVERER. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  £ARLY   AGB8. 


In  one  of  those  fruitful  valleys  which 
are  still  to  be  met  by  the  traveller  in 
the  remote  districts  of  Upper  Syria* 
dwelt  a  tribe  of  the  descendants  of 
the  patriarchs  who  exercised  the  primi- 
tive occupation  of  shepherds,  R^irely 
wandering  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
valley  which  supplied  their  ilocks  and 
herds  with  abundant  pastures,  these 
simple  people  were  content  with  the 
blessirij^s  they  enjoyed  in  the  undis- 
turbed solitude  of  their  peaceful  retreat. 
The  fruit*  of  the  earth  yielded  their 
repasts,  a  delicious  variety  without  care 
or  culture,  and  their  flocks  supplied 
them  with  nutTiment  and  clothing, 
which,  if  not  of  the  most  luxurious 
dcfcrfptlon,  was  sufficient  for  Nalure*§ 


wants.      Wars,    contentions  and  j«-l 
busies  were  unknown  in  the  valley  of  ^ 
Ephron,  for  every  person   there  poi- 
sessed  a  competency  of  the  necessari^ 
of   life,  and   the   acquisition  of  more 
would  have  been  troublesome  am!  use-  ] 
less.     Poverty  there  had  never  cbiUed 
with  her  cold  hand,  thp  kindly  sympa* 
thies  of  the  heart,  nor  had  nches  en*  i 
tered  to  corrupt  the  pure  stream  ol| 
benevolence. 

Amongst   the   dwellers    in    Epbron 
none  was  more  revered  th«n  the  a^ed  ] 
Naram,  for  his  superior  wisdom.     Full 
of  years  and  honors — the  honors  con* 
ferred  on  exalted  virtue  by  the  reaped  ] 
of  tlxe  virtuous,  Naram  lived  to  f>ee  I 
hiB  sons  und  daughters  grow  up  around  J 
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him,  numerous  &nd  beautiful  as  the  tall 
cedars  ihat  wtived  their  lofty  heads  on 
the  hills  which  sheltered  the  vulley — 
one  son  only  remajned — the  s^taff  of 
his  declining"  age— the  yourjt?e«t  child 
of  his  bosom,  Salaui,  Graceful  as  the 
M'i!d  roe  upon  the  mountains,  tkir  as 
the  fall  moon,  was  the  youth  Salain. 
Alrea<ly  had  he  numbered  ei«f!iteen 
years ;  ihe  boyish  ^iety  of  his  nmn- 
nen  had  bc^an  to  yield  to  the  more 
chastened  dignity  oi  manhood  ;  and, 
as  he  each  dav  drovp  fnrth  his  father's 
flocks  to  the  tresh  pastures  lu  the  uool 
mornings,  or  led  them  to  tlie  dear 
rivulets  and  shady  tinckets  during  the 
nooii-tide  heat,  the  maidens  of  Ephron 
would  steal  sidelong  g^lancus  at  the 
beautiful  yontb»  and  si^^h  when  he 
depurted  without  brstowing-  on  them 
more  than  a  passing  word,  or  a  look  of 
common  grerting.  But  SaKimV  hpart, 
though  ijuiuoverj  by  the  beauty  of  many 
of  the  (uirest  daughters  of  hh  tribe, 
was  not  insensible  to  the  influence  of 
the  sex  :  in  his  childish  days  the  gent!e 
Zilpah  had  been  the  puilner  of  his 
spcnts  i  with  her  he  had  sought  the 
dripping  boueycortd)  in  the  rock*  pluck- 
ed the  brightest  flowers  by  the  stream's 
green  margin,  and  gathered  the  freshest 
terries  on  the  sunny  bank  j  and,  when 
matarer  years  brought  with  them 
deeper  thoughts,  and  more  serious 
duties^  time  found  the  love  of  the 
playmates  altered  but  not  ieasened ;  its 
character  had  changed,  but  its  spirit 
was  still  Ihe  same,  and  they  continued 
to  love  each  other  with  tlie  purity  of 
their  first  innocent  affection. 

Nsram  beheld  the  attachniipnt  of  the 
youtliful  pair  with  secret  satisfaction  ; 
for  the  play  fill  vivacity  and  endearing 
manners  of  Zilpab  had  so  gained  upon 
the  old  man's  heart  that  he  looked 
forward  with  joy  to  the  time,  when,  in 
accorilance  with  the  custom  of  the 
tribe,  Salam  having  accomplished  his 
twentieth  year,  would  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  marriage  state.  A  still 
stronger  motive,  however,  than  even 
the  beauty  and  virtue  of  Zilptih,  made 
Naram  desire  that  she  should  be  united 
to  his  son.  The  girl,  while  yet  an 
infant,  had  been  left  an  orphan  by  a 
beloved  sifter,  who,  with  her  partuig 
breath,  confided  the  elfdd  to  his  care. 
Faithful  to  his  charge  lie  bad  tended 
her  temlrr  years  with  the  at^Wtiiinate 
solicitudt^  of  a  parent,  until  the  che- 
rished blossom  expanded  beneath  his 
eyo  into  bbishing  womanhood,  and  the 
time  had  nearly  arrived  when  she 
should  forsake  the  skgcd  trunk  to  stick 


support  from  a  fresher  item»  It  was, 
thererorcj  that  Naram  encouraged  the 
mutual  love  of  S:diim  and  Zilpab,  for 
he  felt  that,  in  tiro  mot  ing  their  union, 
he  would  fulfil  ine  sacred  trust  reposed 
in  iiim,  and  contribute  to  the  happi* 
ness  of  tlie  two  beings  dearest  to  him 
on  rarih. 

Every  evening,  at  tlie  hour  when 
Stdain  was  wont  to  return  with  his 
flock  to  the  dwf'lbn^  of  his  fiitbcr, 
Zil[mh  u-fted  to  climb  to  the  summit  of 
an  emifienee  v^hich  overlooked  the 
vale,  and  watch  with  eager  eye  until 
she  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  wliite 
fieeces  of  his  sheep  winding  through 
the  vallr^y,  or  beard  the  deep  lowing 
of  tiie  kine  as  they  drew  near  homt ; 
then,  bounding  down  the  &te^'p  path 
with  the  swittne*3  o\'  n  young  auttflope, 
she  would  tly  to  meet  her  lover,  lotd 
receive  from  him,  in  ro  qui  in  I  of  her 
artless,  affection^  the  ki>s  of  peace  and 
welcome.  Then,  with  arm*  c!iwreathed 
lovingly  together,  like  twin  houey- 
siiekb'S,  the  happy  pair  would  s^lowly 
take  their  way  up  the  hill,  communing 
as  tlity  went  on  their  appruacliing 
happiness,  or  relating  to  eatch  other 
those  simple  occurrences  of  the  ilay, 
that  formed  the  brief  records  of  their 
peaceful  bves. 

In  N amnios  cottugc  a  plain  but  whole- 
some repast  awaited  them,  to  afford 
its  solace  after  the  light  toils  of  the 
day.  Fruits  glowing  with  gohl  and 
crimson,  like  an  autumnal  evening  *ky, 
that  had  been  plucked  by  the  fair  htmd 
of  Zilpah  herself,  before  the  sun  had 
topped  I  he  eastern  hills  ;  water,  fresh 
Bfid  sparkling  from  the  coolest  foiin- 
tiiin ;  cream  and  eurds  of  enticing 
whiteness;  and,  to  decorate  the  guilt- 
less feast,  wreaths  of  fragrant  flowers, 
still  redolent  of  the  morning's  breath. 
The  repafit  conchided,  litis  happy 
family  poured  Fonh  iheir  uniied  praises 
to  the  Antlujr  and  Giver  of  all  good, 
iu  the  untaught  ehK|uence  of  hearts 
oiitgushing  with  love  aud  gratitude  to 
that  beneficent  Being  ;  and  when,  in 
the  stillness  of  twilight,  the  last  faint 
cadence  of  their  eventide  song  floated 
away  over  the  dim  woods,  and  the 
clear  vuice  of  Naram  pronounced,  in 
the  name  of  the  Most  High,  a  solemn 
benediction  on  his  household,  they  felt 
in  spirit  the  ontstretcbcd  wings  of  the 
Eternal  One  shadow  and  encompass 
tlieiiJ,  and^  they  laid  down  their  heads 
to  rest  in  the  peaceful  confidet»ce  of 
His  protection.  Happy  times — thrice 
happy  people  !  whose  privilege  it  was 
to  wor«hip  God  iti  truth  and  purity 
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undieturbed  by  the  discords  and  heart- 
burnings which,  in  these  latter  days, 
afflict  and  perplex  the  anxious  servants 
of  the  Everlasting  Father. 

Salam,  as  we  have  said,  had  passed 
the  first  ei$2:hteen  years  of  his  life  in 
this  quiet  seclusion,  but,  though  his 
manners  had  been  moulded  to  the  mo- 
notony and  uninquiring  habits  of  a 
patriarchal  life,  be  possessed  a  mind 
endued  with  a  strong  tiiirst  for  ex- 
tended knowledge,  which,  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  years,  became  an  ever-burn- 
ing desire  to  penetrate  into  the  myste- 
ries of  Nature,  and  to  behold  her  aw  ful 
face  unveiled.  Even  his  love  for 
Zilpah  began  to  give  way  to  this  ab- 
sorbing passion.  Hour  after  hour 
would  he,  stretched  beneath  the  shade 
of  a  spreading  palm-tree,  while  his 
neglected  flock  ranged  at  large  over 
the  plain,  watch  the  ceaseless  flow  of 
the  stream  from  its  parent  rock,  and 
marvel  in  what  vast  chamber  lay  its 
bidden  fountains,  or  whence  the  source 
that  supplied  its  never-failing  waters. 
Often,  too,  would  he  linger  at  eve,  to 
gaze  upon  the  countless  host  of  titars 
that  studded  the  blue  vault  of  heaven, 
and  the  pale  moon  as  she  walked  in 
queenly  beauty  in  her  lonely  path. 
•*  And  whence,**  he  would  exclaim, 
•*  are  fixed  the  dwellings  of  these  glo- 
rious habitants  of  the  sky  ?  Why^uay 
I  not  soar  away  like  the  eagle  of  the 
rock,  and  mingling  with  these  bright 
intelligences,  learn  from  the  wisdom  of 
the  stars  the  secrets  which  are  denieii 
to  the  clay-born  children  of  this  dull 
earth  T 

Anxious  and  disturbed,  Salam  ap- 
plied to  his  father  and  the  sages  of  his 
tribe  for  a  solution  of  these  queries. 
The  old  men,  whose  thoughts  had 
never  wandered  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  native  plains,  regarde<i  the  young 
philosopher  with  looks  of  stramre  sur- 
prise ;  they  nevertheless  answered  him 
mildly  iu  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts. 

**  My  son,**  said  they,  "  the  know- 
ledge thou  seekest  is  beyond  human 
fomprehension.  The  stream  runneth 
its  free  course  to  the  sea,  giving  ferti- 
lity to  the  land,  and  heaJtli  to  the 
dwellers  thereon  ;  but  no  eye  hath 
seen  its  mighty  reservoirs,  or  beheld 
its  hidden  chambers,  which  are  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth.  The  sun  taketh 
his  daily  course  iu  the  heavens,  and  the 
moon  and  stars  also  liave  their  ever- 
lasting places  appointed  in  the  firma- 
nient ;  but  the  earth  is  allotted  for  a 
bTuf  space  to  be  a  dwelling-place  for 
man.     Beliuhi !  is  it  not  fair  to  look 


upon,  and  doth  it  not  yield  unto  our 
hands  all  that  our  hearts  can  denre  ? 
Be  humble  then,  O-son  of  Naram,  and 
seek  not  the  knowledge  that  bringeth 
onlv  vain  yearnings  and  presamptuous 
repniings.*' 

The  sages  departed,  leaving  Salam 
abashed,  but  not  satistied.  His  curio- 
sity might  indeed  have  been  repressed 
by  the  modest  reply  of  the  sages,  had 
not  his  inquisitive  disposition  led  him 
into  disquisitions  of  a  more  dangerous 
tendency  than  the  elucidation  of  the 
sublime  truths  of  natural  philosophy. 
He  had  permitted  his  mind  to  wander 
into  the  inextricable  mazes  of  meta- 
physical inquiry.  The  enigma  of  1^ 
and  death  incessantly  occupied  ms 
thoughts,  nor  could  he  by  the  strongest 
efforts  of  his  reason,  form  any  distinct 
idea  of  the  mysterious  connexion  be- 
tween the  soul  and  the  body.  *'  What 
is  Death  ?  and  why  was  man  bom  to 
die  V*'  were  the  questions  he  repeatedly 
])ut  to  himself  without  being  able  to 
advance  a  single  step  nearer  to  the 
knowledtre  he  aspired  after.  An  inci- 
dent which  happened  about  this  time 
helped  to  increase  the  fever  of  his  rest-. 
less  imagination.  A  lamb  of  his  flock 
unguardedly  approaching  too  near  the 
verge  of  a  precipice,  had  missed  its 
footing,  and  falling  over  the  face  of  the 
rock,  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
plain.  Formerly  this  circumstance 
would  have  only  produced  in  him  a 
transient  feeling  of  pity  for  the  fate  of 
the  poor  creature,  but  now,  tossed  as 
his  mind  was  by  vague  desires,  it 
aroused  within  it,  In  their  full  force,  all 
his  wildest  speculations.  For  several 
minutes  he  regarded  the  mangled  body 
of  the  lifeless  animal,  in  profound  si- 
lence ;  he  laid  his  hand  upon  its  side ; 
it  had  already  begun  to  grow  cold, 
and  its  limbs  to  stiffen  ;  *•  and  this," 
he  exclaimed,  "is  Dkath  !  This 
lump  of  inanimate  matter  a  few  hours 
since  was  breathing  and  living  as  lam^ 
and  in  another  hour  /  may  be  as  that 
thing  now  is.  What!  to  become  a  clod  of 
the  valleys  to  lie  .without  sense,  mo- 
tion or  being !  The  thought  makes 
me  shudder  ;  yet  my  father,  Naram, 
fears  not  death,  but  looks  forward  to  it 
as  a  weary  wayfarer  does  to  the  shelter 
of  his  cottage  roof,  and  the  pleasant 
seat  beneath  his  own  fig-tree  at  eve. 
Is  death  then  of  evil  or  of  goodV" 

**  VVould'st  thou  know  ?**  inquired  a 
solemn  voice  behind  him. 

Salam  turned,  for  he  thought  he  had 
been  alone,  and  beheld  a  man  of  com- 
manding abpcct,  attired  in  a  dark  flow- 
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iiig-  robe  ;  i  llviij  |mIcijCBS  ovcrsjireod 
a  oouiUi'UdDce  whidi,  terrific  arnl  re- 
ptjkive  ut  firsi  8%bt,  seeiuciJ,  aa  Salam 
continued  to  look  strddiW  itpoii  U,  to 
*ofli'ii  down  into  an  ex[irea{>iua  of  uie- 
liiticiitily  Bweeiness. 

•*  Mv»tericius  beings,  lei  I  me  who  an*  I 
nhat  tliuti  ar(|**sftiil  Saltimp  addressing 
the  Hgiirc!. 

'*  1  KM  Death  !"  rt^plled  the  spirit* 

"  H»)W  8uyt?st  thou — arU  thou  that 
|>owcr  to  whom  all  cres^ted  liiings  must 
}irJdr 

"  Even  so.  By  some  named  *  Thr 
DfAtroj/tTt'  by  ol tiers  *  'IVte  Dt'livcrerJ'  " 

•'  B^  wliich  of  these  titles  shouldst 
thou  be  truly  designated  t"  demanded 
Suliim. 

**  That  thou  sliult  have  an  opportu- 
nity oljudifia^V  replied  the  ]*liuntom  ; 
^  the  time  is  coine  when  the  dny1tt<i  and 
fears  that  perplfx  thy  mind  shall  be 
ilisstpated,  and  the  lij&cht  uF  true  know- 
ledge shall  be  bestowed  upon  thee.'* 

"  I«  it  by  Death  abmc  that  I  may 
behold  thai  diviiie  ray  :"*  asked  SaLm 
uioumlully. 

"  All  mankind  must  drink  of  my  cup» 
hefore  the  Full  effulgence  ol  that  wis- 
dnrn  whielL  shint^th  aniund  auil  emki- 
iiateth  from  ihetbmne  of  Eteroiil  GlorVi 
fihuil  hui^t  upon  thera,^ — nevertheless 
sue  1 1  kuowlird^e  as  Is  Bt  for  thy  earthly 
nature  shall  be  imparted  to  thee,  ere 
the  day  CfUieth  when  thou  »huU  \mss 
the  ptirtals  of  my  gloomy  mansion," 

Thus  saying,  the  spirit  waved  a 
branch  of  amanuth  wliieli  he  held  over 
SaJam*8  head,  wljo,  overpowered  as  by 
a  jitiddeo  slumber,  sank  proa  I  rate  on  the 
rartli. 

Oa  recovering  from  his  irauce,  he 
found  hiurself  lying  on  a  flowery  bank, 
near  a  public  road,,  along  sibieh  va^t 
numbers  o!'  people,  in  strange  eostnmes, 
were  hunying  tuWdrtls  a  noble  city — 
whot^se  baroi>hed  douien  and  pinnacles 
glittered  in  the  brii^dit  beams  ot"  the 
miming  smi.  Salam — wlume  ideas  of 
ihe  «orld  beyond  the  coaliuts  vf  \m 
native  hills  had  been  ^^uflieiently  Iknit^ 
ed — could  scarcely  trust  the  evidence 
of  his  senses — that  all  be  beheld  was 
not  an  tibisioo  of  the  brain.  **  Ami  in 
H  dream  ?'*  said  hf%  Trul>bJrig  his  eyes  j 
•'or  iit  thift  the  Paradise  which  our  first 
parents  lost,  inb»  wliieh  1  have  been 
traoi'pnried?"  With  bis  eyes  fixed  on 
the  city,  he  still  eonliuued  to  utter  ex- 
rtumilious  of  wonder  and  deliLdit,  until 
u  richly  dre*sed  nmo,  wlio  was  also  walk- 
iiig  toward*  t!ie  city»  attended  by  a 
number  of  servant*/ attracted  by  Sa- 
lam's  animated  gestures,  stopped    to 


observe  him.  Qf  him  Salam  ventured 
to  inquire  the  name  of  the  city  and  the 
caiise  ui'  itie  immense  multitudes  who 
were  ihrouginir  to  it, 

**  I  perceive,'*  replied  the  person  ad- 
dreiised,  with  a  smile,  **  nut  only  by 
ynur  question,  but  by  your  s[»eeeh  and 
attire*  that  you  are  a  stranger.  Know 
then  ih.jl  ihi>  ciiy  before  us  is  called 
Imnoch,  and  that  those  peoplii  are 
jourueving  thither  to  criebrale  tlitt 
great  lea^t  of  the  Golden  Rinn." 

Sulain,  Mhi>  had  beard  from  bis  fa- 
ther of  thos<^  dwcllern  in  the  ctties  «>f 
the  plain — the  d<  scendanti  of  Cain— 
who  worshipped  idols  of  wood — ol  brass 
and  of  stone,  the  work  oi'ttien*8  hiind$, 
did  not  hetrav'  himself  by  any  expres- 
sion of  astoni^bment — but  merely  asked 
if  the  vvofEibip  of  the  Golden  Rum  was 
general  in  that  country, 

**  No,"  aiisweTed  the  man;  "certain 
people  tow"ards  the  rising  of  the  snn — 
the  children  of  Abraham — bow  the  knee 
belore  an  Invisible  God,  and  we  sent 
unto  them  ^ayin^r,  "wofshifi  our  God 
also — even  tlie  Gttldeo  Ram  of  Im- 
noch/* but  thry  Mcsuld  not — and  they 
nnjcked  our  Gods  ;  whereat  the  Im- 
noclii  ins  became  wroth,  and  our  men 
of  war  urone  and  wltU  forth  in  battle 
array  aitd  fiiuciie  the  worshipper'*  nf  the 
luvi^ilile  God — and  desolated  their 
city,  and  laid  wa^te  tlieir  vineyard^i — 
that  the  name  and  the  power  ttf  the 
Golden  Ram  might  be  great  upon  the 
earth." 

Salam  replied  not — but  filently  con- 
trasted the  doctrines  of  peace  and  love, 
incnleated  by  his  fat  her  Naram.  with 
the  sanguinary  spirit  of  the  religion  of 
the  Golden  Rum. 

His  infonnant  proceeded  ;—**  This 
day  we  celebrate  the  great  festival  of 
ihe  God  of  Jmuoeht  and  to  reader  our 
service  more  acet  ptalde  to  hirri,  it  is 
commanded  that  four  score  prisoners, 
worshippers  of  ihe  Invisible  God,  who 
have  fallen  alive  into  our  hands,  shall 
he  sacrihced  on  the  altar  of  ihe  Golden 
Ram." 

Salam  ehuddcfed  with  horror  at  the 
inhuman  idea,  but  he  dur^t  not  exhibit 
his  feeliugs  to  his  companion,  i^hose 
furious  bigotry  he  doubt eii  not  wtiuhl 
consign  him  to  a  similar  doom 
with  his  ladortuuate  fellow  helievors, 
who  had  fallen  into  tlie  power  of  the 
men  of  Imnoch.  Aleanuhiie  Zaied, 
for  that  was  the  I  mooch  tan's  name, 
perceiving  SaUmV  disturbance,  ami 
imagiuing  itaro^e  from  his  anxiety,  lei^t 
he  should  not  find  accommudatjon  in 
the  overcrowded  city,  courteously  of- 
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fered  him  a  dweiUng  during^  his  sojourn 
there.  Sal  am,  after  some  hesitalioiii 
accepted  his  oR'er  with  suitable  thanks, 
and  lUrectiiig  their  steps  towards  the 
principal  eity  g^ate,  they  soon  entered 
It  together. 

As  they  passed  along  the  crowded 
streets,  Salam's  attention  was  whally 
engrossed  by  the  magnificent  prepara* 
tions  which  the  citizens  were  mttking 
for  the  festival.  Here,  troops  of  lovely 
children,  arrayed  in  robes  of  sno^vy 
whiteness,  scattered  flowers  of  delicious 
fras:rance  along  tlieir  path  ; — there, 
bands  of  fair  youths  and  virpns 
chanted  hymns  in  honunr  of  the 
Golden  Kani,  to  the  music  of  silver 
coronets  and  tymbab  ;■ — in  another 
place,  trains  «:>f  milk-wliite  oxen,  deeo- 
rated  with  garlands,  paced,  nnconscioua 
oftheir  impending  doom,  to  the  sacrificial 
altar.  Warrior?*  glittering  in  martial 
poiiip,  and  ])raeeltjl  eitixens  clad  in  gar- 
tiiefjti!  of  purple  ; — the  bliiahing  maiden, 
conscious  nf  lu*r  resistless  charms,  and 
the  haughty  matron,  prund  of  her 
costly  attire  ; — age  and  youth — riches 
and  poverty— the  noble  and  the  lowly, 
mingled,  and  were  lost  in  the  human 
tide,  that  rolled  its  multitudinous  bil- 
lows towards  the  temple  of  the  great 
Idol 

Zure<i,  for  whom  the  scene  po«seased 
not  the  charm  ofn^ivelty  thjjt  it  did  to 
Salam,  hurried  his*  loitering  companion 
through  the  dense  crowds  until  he 
st<>ppcd  before  a  splendid  mansion. 
At  a  signal  from  Zarcd,  the  gates 
flew  open,  and  ihey  entered  a  hall  in 
which  wealth  and  art  had  exhausted 
their  resources.  Lofty  pillars  of 
polished  marble  supported  a  spacifms 
dome,  within  whose  azure  ctmcave,  the 
artist  had  fixed  innumera hie  curbuncles, 
whose  brilliant  rays  rivalled  rather  than 
iudtated  the  stars  of  ht^*avtni,  Sahini, 
who  had  never,  in  his  wildest  dreams, 
imagined  anything  comparable  in  mag- 
nificence to  the  place  in  which  he  then 
stood,  was  struck  dumb  with  awe  and 
amazeutent.  Zared^  perceiving  his  ad- 
miration, said^ — 

•*  Thou  art  lost  in  wonder,  oh 
stranger,  at  these  things,  yet  thou  hast 
seen  but  a  small  portion  of  the  delights 
which  the  worshippers  of  tlje  Golden 
Ram  and  the  fuvotired  servauls  of  the 
king  enjoy.  I'hat  ihou  shidt  bt^hold 
hereafter — hot  it  is  meet  thiit  we  should 
now  hasten  Ut  the  sacrifices — behold 
there  is  raiment  prepared  for  thv  use  ; 
hasten,  therefore,  to  army  thyself,  that 
we  may  go  up  to  the  temple  together," 

Consigned  to  the  care  of  a  slave* 


Salam  was  conducted  to  a  noble  ind 
spacious  apartment,  ttito  which  a  luiti- 
nous  light  was  admitted  through  win- 
dows curtained  with  crimson  drapery : 
grateful  odours,  emitted  from  nufD^oat 
silver  lamps,  diffused  themselves  thfnnifb 
the  air,  and  crystal  watets  of  an  t^ 
viting  freshness  sparkled  in  a  vhttf 
marble  fnuniain  in  the  centre  of  tW 
room.  In  an  adjoining  alcove,  a  per- 
fumed bath  awaited  the  woDderin^ 
youth,  in  which  havings  bathed,  h?fiib* 
udited  himself  to  the  attendant  sUrtK 
who  attired  hirn  in  superb  robes,  aad 
then  conducted  him  back  to  the  Hifl 
of  Stars,  where,  in  a  few  minutes  hi* 
host  made  his  appearance,  sptendidlj 
arraye*t  for  the  testivaL 

On  entering  the  lofty  ^llery  in  iBe 
temple  reserved  for  the  king  imd  hit 
principal  officer?,  the  crowd  of  cour- 
tiers instantly  made  way  for  Zared,  the 
favourite,  who,  after  having-  paid  the 
usual  homage  to  the  monarch,  and  re- 
ceived from  his  royal  master  a  gmcioui 
smile,  retired  to  his  place  with  agtaftC« 
of  conscious  triumph  that  galled  the 
hearts  of  his  less  fortnnate  pccn. 
From  the  scut  which  Salam  and  hn 
new  jiatron  occupied  they  could  eawl^ 
behold  the  entire  spectacle-  The  ifo- 
metise  area  beneath  was  filled  with  the 
common  muUitude ;  the  suppressed  hum 
of  whose  whispers,  and  the  eager  in- 
tensity of  thrir  looks  towards  the  altar, 
around  which  a  number  of  uiferiof 
priests,  clad  in  plain  robes,  stood  with 
folded  arms  and  downcast  eyes*  •!!• 
nonnced  that  a  part  of  the  ceremony 
of  more  than  ordinaiy  tnteresl  wi* 
about  to  take  place,  Zared  whispered 
to  Salam — 

"  It  IS  with  one  of  the  holy  men  of 
the  Invisible  God  that  the  pnesU  will 
begin  the  sacrifice/* 

''  Surely  they  will  not  slay  a  CDaii  of 
God?"  exclaimed  Salam. 

"  He  is  an  unberiever  ;  be  boira  not 
his  head  to  the  Golden  Ram,*  aiisirtffd 
Zared  In  a  significant  tone, 

S^lam  was  silent.  Suddenly  a  bar^t 
of  wild  music,  accompanied  by  the 
clashing  of  cymbals  and  beating  of 
drums,  shook  the  temple ;  a  Wllon 
murmur  aro^e  from  the  unduUtirig 
mass  nf  life  below ;  but  every  «ouiid 
was  quelled,  and  a  deathlike*  silenct! 
reigned  through  the  temple,  as  t!ie 
massive  folds  of  a  dark  curtain  behind 
the  altar  were  slowly  withdrawn,  and 
emerging  from  the  dim  reces*  of  the 
sanctuary,  a  train  of  beautiful  yoathi 
and  maidens,  arrayed  in  snow'-whitf? 
garments  and  crowned  vrltb  garlaodt 
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of  pomegranate  blossoms,  arranged 
emsolves  semicircylarly  on  either 
ide  of  the  altar-  These  were  followed 
by  a  number  of  priests  in  rich  purple 
robes  glittering  with  gold  and  preci- 
ous stones ;  and  last  of  all  eauie  the 
viciims  intended  for  the  sacrifief,  bound 
and  guarded  ;  they  were  headed  by  a 
venerable  man,  upon  whose  mild  coun- 
tenance sate  placid  resignation  and 
joyful  hope.  He  was  «ilso  boond  ;  but 
on  coming  in  front  of  the  altar,  the 
officiating  priest  advanced,  and,  draw- 
ing a  knife  from  his  girdle,  severed 
the  cords  that  confined  his  arms*  The 
old  man  threw  bis  liberate  d  hands  up- 
wards in  an  attitude  of  prayer — his 
lips  moved,  but  they  uttered  no  sound, 

*■  It  is  the  victim/  whispered  Zared. 

The  eager  multitude  gazed  upon 
him  with  savage  curiosity,  and  begaii 
to  grow  impatient  at  the  delay  of  the 

rifice  i  but  the  old  man  heurd  them 
lot — all  his  fiiculties  were  absorbed  in 
silent  devotion. 

*•  To  what  God  does  he  pray  f-*^  cried 
the  King  of  Imnoch  aloud,  stretch- 
ing forth  his  sceptre  towards  the  altar. 

The  question  was  repeiited  to  the 
victim  by  the  priest*  A  breathless 
silence  pervaded  the  assembly,  forth  ny 
knew  that  his  life  was  saved  if  he  pro- 
fessed the  worship  of  the  Golden  Ram, 
Salam's  heart  beat  violently  i  and  he 
leaned  over  the  balustrade  of  the  gal- 
lery to  catch  the  words  of  pardon  or 
condemnation  frotn  the  lips  of  the 
doomed  man.  The  aged  martyr  fixed 
for  a  moment  his  eyes  upon  his  inler- 
^rogator^  and  then  casting  them  to  hea- 
ven, with  a  look  of  proud  devotion, 
replied,  in  a  solemn  voier,  that  pene- 
trated to  the  remotest  corner  of  the 
temple, 

**  I  pray  to  the  God  of  my  fathers, 
the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of 
Isaac,  who^e  servant  I  am  " 

Tears  of  pity  and  admiration  filled 
Salam's  eyes. 

*•  Smite  the  blasphemer  to  the  earth,** 
shouted  the  ferocious  mob. 

**  Wilt  thou  not  bow  the  knee  before 
the  Golden  Ham  of  Imnoch  ?*'  repeated 
the  king,  pointing  to  the  massive  idol 
above  the  altar. 

**  Never!  1  despise,  I  trample  upon 
ihy  false  God*  There  is  but  one  true 
God,  O  Ring — even  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  Jehovah  !" 

•*  Let  him  die!"  said  the  king. 

"Let  him  die  I"  echoed  the  furious 
multitudp. 

The  old  man  bowed  his  head  sub- 
misiivety,  and  kn»lt  before  the  attar ; 


the  priest  approached ;  the  sacriificial 
knife  was  gleuming  at  the  viclim^i 
throat.  Salam,  shuddering  with  horror, 
hastily  hid  his  face  in  his  robe  to  avoid 
beholding  the  deed  of  death  j  the  neit 
momenta  the  deafening  shouts  of  the 
spectators,  the  discordant  clangor  of 
tne  druQis  and  trumpets,  and  the  shrill 
voices  of  the  priests  proclaiming, 
**  Power  and  Glory  to  the  Golden 
Ram  of  Imnocb,"  announced  that  the 
bloody  rile  was  com]>letc-  For  several 
minutes  Salam  sat  without  power  to 
move ;  at  length,  impelled  by  a  strange 
curiosity,  he  cai>t  a  hasty  glance  to- 
ward* tne  altar,  on  the  steps  of  which 
the  hf roic  martyr  h*y  struggling  in  the 
death-throe,  his  silver  hair  and  white 
garments  dtibbled  in  the  crimson  life- 
atream  that  flowed  to  propitiate  the 
foul  demon  of  inloleranceaud  idolatry. 
The  yoimg  shepherd  couhl  behold  no 
more  ;  hiA  heart  sickeued,  and  he  in- 
treated  Zcired  to  quit  the  temple,  who, 
now  iliut  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  day 
was  past,  fell  no  extraordinary  inclina- 
tion to  witness  the  slaughter  of  the 
common  victims  who  remained.  They 
accordingly  departed,  Zared  lively  and 
talkative,  Salam  sad  and  silent ;  the 
former  dwelling  with  revolting  mi- 
nuteness on  every  convulsion  of  the 
expiring  man  ;  the  latter  vainly  cndea* 
vouring  to  efface  from  his  mind  the 
recollection  of  the  sanguinary  spec- 
tacle, and  already  lamenting  the  inla- 
tuatioTt  that  had  led  him  in  pursuit  of 
wisdom  into  the  knowledge  of  bo  much 
vice. 

That  evening  Zared  gave  a  sumptu- 
ous entertainment  to  his  numerous 
friends  to  honor  the  festival  of  the 
Gohlen  Ram.  Tablt^s  loaded  with 
rare  viands— gold  and  silver  vessels, 
pregnant  with  costly  wines — ^vases  of 
fragrant  flowers— and  damsels  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  combined  to  enthral 
the  senses  and  dissolve  the  soul  in 
luxurious  languor.  Encircled  by  flat- 
tfTcrs,  Zared  sate  the  monarch  of  the 
feast,  exulting  in  the  extent  of  his 
power  and  riches,  ar*d  drinking  with 
greedy  ears  the  hoUow  praises  of  his 
parasites. 

"  Who,"  cried  they,  "so  great  as 
Zaredf  the  beloved  of  kings?  whoso 
wise  or  so  powerful  as  hi^?  His  voice 
is  as  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  to  bis  ene- 
mies; they  hear  it,  uini  are  confounded. 
Great  is  Zared  of  Imnoch.'* 

But  the  worm  lurks  iu  the  rose  cup, 
and  the  adder  nestles  beneath  the  vine; 
the  wealth  and  power  of  Zared,  whilst 
they  drew  forth  ihc  admiration,  stirred 
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up  tlic  etivy  of  the  courtiers.  Amongst 
iheiii,  there  was  one  man  who  Jooked 
with  a  muli<,nmiJt  eve  ii|)on  his  nros- 
perity.  Abderah,  the  captain  ui  the 
royal  g-iiaril^  ^  man  of  mumtioas  spirit 
and  viuiiictivc  di-^^positioii,  but  which 
he  disguised  under  the  Beinhlance  of 
roujrh  iir»nestj\  had  at  one  period  been 
the  kind's  chief  favurite;  latterly*  how- 
ever, his  iuflueoce  over  the  nioriiireh 
htid  heu'uri  sensibly  to  decline;  and 
being-  awsire  that  it  was  Zureil's  as- 
cendant star  that  hiid  ix^lipi^ed  the 
Iiiaire  of  hia  own  iit  eonrt.  he  nounshed 
a  deep  hatred  for  \m  rival,  and  only 
awaited  a  Btting  opportunity  to  put  in 
excciitiou  a  dark  s^chcrue  of  revenge 
lie  hdtd  formed. 

Durintj^  the  baofjuot,  Zared,  elated 
with  some  recent  honor  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  kin^,  ur^^ed  the  circu- 
lation of  the  wine  eup  with  more  than 
usual  earnestness.  Crowned  with  viite 
leaves^  hi^  eyes  sparkling,  and  hia 
cheeks  Hushed  froui  tife  frt-qneiiey  of 
bis  drau^'hts  he  revelled  in  lancjed  &e- 

^•eurity*  while  Ah  derail  watched  with 
fiendish  delight  liie  effects  of  the  mud- 
dening*  poison  in  the  Jesseniitg  decorum 
of  the  jLTyrsts  and  tlic  frantic  mirth  of 
the  master  of  the  fea?it.  At  tins  mo- 
ment, propitious  lor  hi*  treaeheroas  de- 
uitrns,  wfien  riot  and  tuirth  were  at  their 
height,  Abderah,  drawing  from  his 
finjfer  a  costly  ijem,  Onng-  it  into  Ins 
goblet,  and  ni:*inir  it  uloll,  proclaimed 
thai  it  should  be  the  prize  of  hiui  who 
should  extemporaneously  pronounee 
the  best  eulopum  on  the  king.  The 
young-  conrliers,  caiier  to  display  their 
loyntty  and  sfenius,  poured  forth  se- 
veral florid  orations,  whose  chii'f  merit 
Consisted  in  the  liberality  vviih  which 
ihey  heaped  iudiseriniinLite  adulation 
upon  the  royal  head.  At  last  it  caroe 
to  Zared's  turn  to  ;*peak  ;  hi-  paue^'^yiic 

I  was  iiappy  and  ele^Mtit  ;  but  luul  it 
been  heavy  as  the  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea»  his  parasites  wtuild  have  lauded  it 
to  the  skies.  As  it  was,  the  prize  was 
Conceded  to  him  by  acclamation  ;  and 
Abderah,  tilling  wiih  wine  the  cup 
which  held  the  |a:em»  plaeed  it  in  tlie 
hands  of  his  Ji^iCtf  red  host,  who,  to  do 
honor  as  well  to  the  donor  as  tc»  his 
prince,  qualleil  off  the  contents  at  a 
wugle  drkiUjjht,  A  gleam  of  fearful 
plejsurc  sparkled  in  Abderali's  durk 
eyes,  as  Zared  withdrew  the  emptied 
cup  from  his  lips,  and  lakini^  the 
brdliiint  jewel  it  contaiut-d,  placed  it 
upon  his  fiu^jcer,  anii  decbied  that  he 
would  wear  it  as  a  pledge  of  his  friend 
Abderahi  1oy€  In  the  latest  moment 


of  his  existence*  An  applauding  shoot 
burst  from  the  revellers.  Zared  foie 
to  speak,  but  instantly  saok  back  isio 
his  seat — a  sudden  convulsion  di^ 
tor  ted  his  features,  and  chiinged  ihefr 
joyous  look  into  a  frig^htful  exprc^iuo 
of  terror  and  ag"ony  ;  his  eyes  beeaine 
Bleed  I  large  drops  of  |)erspiratioo  bmijt 
upon  his  pnle  brow ;  and  the  uplifted 
goblet  fell  from  his  relaxing  (ingerv 

'*  Death  !"  he  shrieked  aJoud  j" death 
was  in  the  cup," 

"  Death  T  repeated  the  borror-itncken 
quests ;  and  the  lofty  dome  reUiroed 
ffir  the  first  time  in  solemn  ecboo— 
the  name  of  Death, 

It  was  too  true,  the  perfidioos  Ab- 
derah had  infnsed  in  the  wine  whieh 
his  unsuspecting  rival  had  drdink,  i 
subtle  and  deadly  poison,  and  iustiuttly 
escaped,  so  that  when  the  dreadful 
truth  became  evident,  the  mnrderer 
was  no  where  to  be  found.  When  the 
tumult  of  surprise  and  consteniution 
had  a  little  subsided,  the  dyitisf'  Z^red 
was  [)laced  upon  a  coueh  by  bis  sltvei 
— -for  of  all  the  guests  who  had  feaiced 
with  him  that  evening — who  bad  cat 
of  his  bread,  and  drank  of  his  cuf^— 
not  one  remained  to  offer  him  one  word 
of  contiolatioutor  atford  biin  the  sligbCesC 
succour,  cjtcept  the  shepherd  Siilam, 
It  would,  however,  be  unjust  lo 
accuse  Zared's  friends  of  quittitif 
their  benefactor's  house  for  the  kut 
time,  without  bearing  with  them  some 
memorials  of  his  munificence  ;  thry 
saw  that  his  race  was  run — that  the 
sun  of  the  vain  man  had  set  for  ever — 
and  iis  they  hurried  from  the  mournful 
scene,  each  guest  appropriated  to  hiin» 
self  some  costly  vessel  of  gold  or  silver 
from  the  glittering  store  that  covered 
the  board,  Salum  gently  approached 
the  conch  upon  which  Zared  lay  ;  but 
what  an  awful  change  had  a  few  brief 
minutes  wrought  on  that  proud  being. 
Tlie  ready  stnile  upon  his  lip  had  va- 
nished, and  in  its  stead  pain  ^nd  terror 
had  set  their  grim  seal;  the  chaplel 
had  fallen  from  his  discoloured  brow, 
and  bis  [itirple  garments  had  been  rent 
to  shreds  in  the  delirium  of  his  a^ony. 
Gra<iping  convulsivdy  the  band  of  one 
of  ln:i  teitiala  slaves,  who  knelt  beside 
binip  wiping  the  clammy  dew  from  bis 
fc*ci%  he  muttered  id  a  hoarse  broken 
voice — 

**  Azarahi  the  fire — the  fire  c»m* 
sumctb  me — it  is  here,  heic  ;"  and  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  bared  bre4i!>t ; 
'Mt  courseth  thrrmgh  tny  veins  like  a 
fierce  torrent — ^it  dcvoureth  up  my 
strength  like  a  ravening   lion.    Give 
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me  to  drink,  A^arah — give  me  to  cool 
this  burning  thin*L'* 

One  of  the  MtendiintB  presented  to 
him  a  gotilpt  of  wine.  He  pushed  it 
from  him  with  a  vi<>lent  gesture. 

•*  Away  with  the  accursed  draufrht," 
cried  he,  **bnn|^  me  one  eup  of  the 
eiiol  waters  of  the  fauntain  of  BeUiz  to 
miench  this  fire.  Azaruh,  where  art 
thou  ?  where  are  my  friends  ?  Ha  I 
the  ligrhts  are  flitting^  before  mv  s\ghL 
Aiarab,  as  thy  soul  liveth,  tell  me  is 
this  indeed  Death  !** 

**  My  Lord,"  replied  the  slave,  sub- 
missively, **  Dcjith  is  the  lot  of  ail/' 

"  Ntirae  it  II (*t  to  inc.  Where  be 
the  cuniuQi?  leeches  ol'  the  eourl  ?  Half 
my  poflsessiouj^  to  the  man  who  shall 
restore  mel  Zured  mn.^t  not  die !" 
shouted  he,  starting  from  hisreeiimbent 
jiosture,  and  tossm^  his  arms  wildly 
Ikbove  hk  bead  :  "  I  am  well— I  am 
firooff  a^in.  To  the  fea^t !  to  the 
fcdislJ  Why  loiler  ye  hero?  More 
wine — more  red  wine.  Summon  my 
daiieirig^  girls,  and  those  thut  play  upon 
the  limbTel,  tiie  harp,  and  the  psaltery. 
Let  there  lie  music  and  glad n ess  in  the 
halU  of  Zared !  Honor  to  the  King, 
and  power  and  glory  to  the  Golden 
Ram  of  the  Imnochians  !** 

The  iVanlic  m.iu  staggered  biiek 
to  the  table,  and  throwing  himself 
into  the  scat  he  had  occu{iied  dur- 
ing the  evening,  seized  ki  cup*  and 
with  unsteady  hand  wEts  c<*nveying  it 
to  his  bpB,  when  he  poreeived  that  all 
hi«  guests  had  fled,  and  that  he  sut  in 
melancholy  niuckery  of  oiirth,  the 
ft<ditary  master  of  the  deserted  feast. 
A  shrdl  burst  of  bitter  laughter  rang 
through  the  hall — 

"  Ha  f  ha  !  ha!" shrieked  he  ;  "  Now 
am  I  lurd  of  the  banquet.  What  f  all 
If  one  ? — the  wild  asaes  have  forsaken 
the  dried  up  «:pring«  Alas!  1  am  evt:n 
118  a  (alien  star — my  glory  hath  de- 
parted from  ine/* 

He  uttered  thesie  last  words  in  a 
mournfui  voice  ;  and  observing  Salam, 
vrbo  was  standing  near  him,  he  mo- 
tioned him  to  approach  : 

**  Tell  me,  O  stranger/*  said  he,"  why 
tarriest  thou,  when  those  who  owe  all 
to  my  boutjt}'^  liave  ahandcmed  me  ?" 

'*  Because^  my  Lord,  f  have  knirn^d 
that  it  is  good  to  suc.c<»ur  the  afflicted, 
and  to  speak  the  words  of  peace  to  the 
broken  in  spirit.*' 

**  Who  art  ihou  that  uttercst  these 
new  sayings  ?  Art  thou  a  worshipper 
of  the  Golden  Ram  F" 


Everlasling  Godi"  replied  Sakm,  bend- 
ing his  head  reverentially.'* 

**  Ha!  then  thou  art  also  of  those 
nn  belie  vers  who  contemn  our  Gods/' 
He  fjaused  as  if  revolving  something 
in  his  mind,  and  then  added  eagerly ♦ 
**  It  is  said,  nevertheless,  that  ^our 
God  can  work  strange  wonders.  Let 
him  now  restore  me  to  health,  and  I 
will  swear  to  bend  the  kuee  to  him 
alone,  and  to  renounce  the  worship  of 
the  Goideu  Ram  fur  ever4  1  will  build 
temples  unto  his  name — " 

•*  Tbe  God  of  A iimham  "interrupted 
the  youth,  **  is  not  to  be  bought  with 
gifts.  The  scales  of  lil\;  and  death  aie 
in  bis  hand,  and  uhom  lie  willeth  he 
strcnglheneth,  and  whom  he  willeth  he 
smiteth/' 

**  Begone,  vain  babbler,"  cried  the 
desperate  man;  "  vex  not  my  soul,  since 
thou  canst  not  help  me  in  ray  sore  dis- 
tress. Yet  I  will  uol  perish.  Bring 
uuto  me  the  priests  of  the  temple — the 
power  of  the  Golden  Ram  shall  &iive, 
if  gold,  and  gifts  of  myrrh,  wine,  oil, 
and  corn,  can.     Ah!  inlp — he-lp!" 

A  violent  spasm  suddenly  slopped 
his  utterance,  and  a  low  gurgling  noise 
arose  in  his  throut — his  teeth  became 
firmly  set — his  glazed  eyes  protruded 
frighrfolly  from  their  sockets,  and  every 
vein  and  muscle  of  his  neck  and  face 
seemed  swollen  to  an  unnatural  size  ; 
but  the  struggle  \^as  brief,  and  vihen 
the  convulsion  which  writhed  his  frame 
bad  pasfied,  his  head  sank  upon  his 
chest,  and  a  blackened  corse  wus  all 
thut  remained  of  Zarcd  the  proud 
Imnocbian, 

The  moment  that  Salam  perceivod 
that  Zared  was  dead*  he  rbsned  from 
the  house,  and  trusting  to  chance  to 
direct  his  steps,  ran  without  once  look- 
ing behind  until  he  found  himself  cuit- 
side  the  walls  of  the  eiiy,  in  an  ancient 
cemetery,  upon  whose  white  tomhs  the 
broken  mrxHibeani!^  fell  through  the 
thick  cy|»resstrees  which  overshadowed 
them.  Salam,  agitated  and  exhausted, 
seated  himself  at  the  entrance  of  one 
of  those  silent  hdbitations  of  the  dead, 
in  order  to  compose  bis  scattered 
senses,  wJien  he  perceived  a  <Iaik  robed 
figute  walking,  or  rather  gliding  towards 
him  through  the  tonib;^.  As  it  ap- 
proached, he  recognized  the  spiiit 
whom  lie  hud  seen  in  the  valley  of 
£phri)n — it  was  Dvatk, 

'*  Mortal,"  suid  the  spirit,  addressln-; 
him,  **  what  hast  thou  beheld  since  we 
parted  ?" 


"  I  serve    the    one    Invisible    and        "  1  have  seen  much,*'  answered 
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voun^  man  humbly.  "  I  have  seen 
knoM^edge  that  brought  not  happiness, 
and  wealth  that  dwelt  not  with  con- 
tentment. I  have  seen  pleasure  allied 
to  vice,  and  religion  linked  to  crueltj. 
I  have  seen  the  wicked  man  perish 
miserably  in  his  iniquity  ;  and  I  have 
seen  the  righteous  man  go  down  to  the 
grave  in  peace." 

**  In  these  things  thou  hast  learned 
the  true  wisdom  of  life,"  replied  the 
phantom.  "  Profit  by  the  lesson  thou 
nast  received.  Return  to  thy  flocks, 
and  murmur  not  that  because  of  thv 
earthly  nature  there  are  somethings  hid- 
den from  thy  sight  of  which  it  befitteth 
thee  to  remain  ignorant.  Be  patient, 
just,  and  diligent,  and  when  we  meet 
again  thy  soul  will  greet  me  as  The 
Deliverer,  not  The  Destroyer,^ 

The  spirit  ceased  speaking,  and 
Salam,  convinced  and  humbled,  pros- 
trated himself  at  the  feet  of  his  instruc- 
tor.    When  he   arose,  he  was  alone. 


standing  beside  the  dead  lamb  in  the 
very  spot  where  the  spirit  had  first  ap* 

C eared  to  him.  Slowly,  but  with  a 
reast  overflowing  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude to  the  Fountain  of  all  knowledge, 
Salam  turned  his  steps  to  hb  lather's 
cottage  an  altered  man.  No  longer 
distracted  by  the  false  lights  of  human 
wisdom  in  seeking  for  the  knowledge 
which  .is  from  above,  the  tempest  of 
his  soul  subsided  into  a  peaceful  calm, 
and  he  pressed  the  innocent  Zilpah  to 
his  bosom  with  a  lighter  and  a  hap- 
pier heart  than  he  had  enjoyed  for 
many  months,  for  he  had  now  learned 
and  acknowledged  the  sublime  truth, 
that  virtue  alone  it  true  happmeu. 

The  venerable  Naram  lived  to  lee 
the  last  fond  wish  of  his  heart  accom- 
plished, in  the  union  of  Salam  and 
Zilpah  ;  and  then,  in  the  language  of 
the  sacred  text,  "he  slept  with  his 
fathers." 


ATHENS    AND    ATTICA.* 


Mr.  Wordsworth  made  a  tour  through 
several  parts  of  Greece  in  1832  and 
1833 ;  and  the  present  work  is  the 
result  of  bis  researches  in  Athens  and 
Attica.  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  a  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
head  master  of  Harrow  school,  and 
his  subject  is  appropriate  to  such  situ- 
ations, classical  illustrations  for  the 
benefit  of  his  pupils  both  in  college 
and  at  school;  his  enquiries  arc 
tiierefore  limited  to  a  particular  point, 
and  from  their  very  nature  cannot 
afford  much  amusement  to  the  general, 
however  they  may  interest  the  classical 
reader.  It  is  but  riirlit,  however,  to 
say,  that  the  exccutiou  of  the  work 
accords  with  the  place  it  describes. 
The  book  is  got  up  with  a  kind  of 
Attic  elegance,  the  Greek  inscriptions 
neatly  executed,  and  the  lithographic 
plates,  some  of  the  best  illustrations  we 
have  seen  in  that  kind  of  engravinsr. 
He  commences  hh  chapters  also  in  an 
appropriate  manner.  The  usage  of  quo- 
tations, from  various  authors  as  tables  of 
contents,  has  been  a  practice  with  us 
at  home  since  the  days  of  the  Spec- 
tator; but  we  believe  Mr.  Wordsworth 


is  the  first  who  has  adapted  it  to  a 
book  of  foreign  travels,  and  we  think 
there  is  some  taste  in  heading  a  chapter 
of  a  work  on  Athens  with  a  passage 
from  some  Greek  author,  giving  mh 
account  of  the  matter  contained  in  it 
And  though  there  is  not  much  to  in- 
terest the  general  reader,  there  are 
many  curious  details  to  command  the 
attention  of  the  classical  student.  The 
whole  work  exhibits  evident  traces  of 
a  mind  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
literary  remains  of  antiquity,  and  the 
enthusiastic  perseverance  with  which 
the  author  traces  every  locality  that 
may  throw  any  light  upon  his  favorite 
studies,  hardly  exceeds  the  accurate 
taste  with  which  he  applies  the  result 
of  his  inquiries  to  these  illustrations. 
We  quote  the  following  description  of 
the  eifects  of  the  surrounding  scene 
upon  an  Athenian  audience.  Speakung 
of  the  Pnyx  he  says  : — 

"  In  this  spot  it  is  impossible  to  renit 
the  impulse  of  reflections  arising  firom 
the  place  itself,  upon  some  of  the  di»- 
ting^ishing  characteristics  sapplied  to 
Athenian  oratory,  by  the  very  locality/  in 
which  it  was  exerted.     The  Pnyx,  from 
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iU  posilioD  and  its  o{>enDeiti  aopplieil  the 
orator  wlio  spoke  thero,  with  sources  of 
elo«fuefic«  iDtiiieQciDg  himself,  and  ohjects 
of  appeul  acting  od  hi&  nudicnce,  which 
no  other  pla<;e  of  a  similar  oliject,  not 
even  the  Rumaa  forum  itself  has  ever 
ptimUeled  in  number  or  in  interest.  First 
of  all,  tlie  Athenian  onitorT  stnuding  on 
the  Bema  of  the  Pnyxj  htid  the  natural 
elements  at  hi*  serviw.  There  was  the 
sky  of  Attica  above  his  hcBcl,  the  soil  of 
AtticJi  bencRth  hifl  feet^  Bod  above  all, 
the  sea  of  Attica  visible  btihiad  bim. 
Appeals  to  the  ruhng  powers  of  these 
eletneoti  in  other  places  vn^ue  and  un* 
meantrigi  here  were  ge ni> rally  juat  and 
sometimes  necessary.  Hero  without  any 
uniiatantl  caastraint  he  could  fetch  the 
deities  from  tho«e  eletoeata  and  place 
ihem  as  it  were  on  this  pi  at  form  before 
hiiQ.  There  nmtt,  therefore,  have  been 
something  inexpressibly  solemn  in  the 
eiarnUtion,  n  r»j  »*i  Bih\  Oh  Earth  nnd 
Gods  [  uttered  in  his  most  sublime  periods 
by  Demosthenes  in  this  place." 

After  a  ft:w  reflections  he  proceeds : 

"  Visible  behind  him,  at  nn  great  dis- 
tance, was  the  scene  of  Athenian  giory, 
the  island  of  Salamis.  Nearer  was  the 
Pineos  with  its  arsenals  lining  the  shore, 
and  lie  fleets  floating  upon  its  bosom. 
Before  him  was  the  crowded  city  itself. 
lu  the  city  immediately  below  him  was 
th«  circle  of  the  Agora  planted  with 
plane  trees,  adorned  with  statues  of  mar- 
ble, bronse,  and  gilded  with  fminled 
porticoes,  and  stately  edifices,  monuments 
of  Athenian  gratitude  and  glory.  A 
little  beyond  it  was  the  Areopngus ;  and 
above  all,  towering  to  his  right,  rose  the 
Acropolis  itself,  faced  with  its  Propyloea 
as  a  frontlet,  and  *urraounted  with  the 
Parthenon  as  a  crown.  Therefore  the 
Athenian  orator  was  enabled  to  speak 
with  a  power  and  almost  an  exultHtion, 
which  tJjc  pre^nce  of  such  objects  alime 
couM  give  either  to  htmsulf  or  his 
bearers." 

He  then  quot6»  an  apposite  passage 
from  /E«chinca  in  illustration  of  his 
remark,  and  goes  on ; — 

••  !t  is  evident,  from  the  productions  of 
eloquence  of  which  this  passage  is  a  spe- 
cimen, and  from  the  considerntiona  above 
•agigested,  that  much  of  the  peculiar 
spirit  which  distinguishes  Athenian  i>ia- 
tory  is  to  be  ascribed  not  merely  to  the 
character  of  the  speaker,  and  the  physical 
4}iuckne«s  of  liis  fiadience ;  but  also,  if  we 
may  so  say,  to  the  aatural  scenery  of  that 
theatre  in  which  tliat  eloquence  was  dis> 
played." 

The  two  fallowing  extracts  wc  select 
at   containing  curious  and  ingcoious 


criticisms  on  the  passages  alladed  to 
in  them,  speaking  of  that  in  Eurip. 
Med. : — 

**  {^n  V  tit  i'XJKAr*  KmKn  \nwki^^9u  i^t/ibtu 

and  another  in  the  Electra  ol"  the  saint 
puct, 

he  remarks, 

"  This  practice  (of  referring  to  the 
sttidium  for  a  measure  of  time)  It,  I 
think,  to  be  explained  by  the  coiiaideni- 
tiou  of  the  fact,  ibtit  the  stadium  of 
Atbeii«i,  from  which  these  iOustratioDe 
are  derived,  was  nearly  in  the  front  of 
the  spectators  as  they  sat  and  li&tened 
to  those  narratives  in  the  theatre.  Being 
til  us  visible  to  the  audience,  the  stadium 
was  properly  appealed  to  by  the  dramatist 
as  a  sort  of  theatrical  chronometer ;  the 
number  of  courses  which  could  l>e  tra- 
versed by  a  swift  runner  in  that  utodium 
dtiriog  the  occurrence  of  any  given  event, 
would  thus  give  a  clear  idea  of  its  durti^ 
tion.  They  would  be  like  degrees  on  a 
visible  dial  traversed  by  a  bhadow  cast 
upon  its  face/' 

Colonus  naturally  sugo-ests  to  our 
traveller  the  (Edipus  ol  Sophocles ; 
and  the  conflicting  traditions,  as  to  the 
locality  of  his  tomb  ;  some  placing  it 
at  Athens,  some  at  Colonus  ;  on  the 
contrivance  of  the  poet,  to  obviate  the 
difficulty  J  he  remarLs — 

**Thus  he  was  embarrasBed  by  the 
claims  of  a  double  obllgaitron  ;  the  expe- 
dieat  by  which  he  has  contrived  to  salisfy 
these  conflicting  domnnds,  and  to  cc»overt 
the  didiculty  it»elf  into  a  source  of  poeti- 
cal heauty,  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  A 
fvw  scenes  before  the  close  of  the  plavi 
he  leaves  GEdipus  alone  ;  (Edipus,  with- 
out a  guide,  goes  forth  about  to  die  i  but 
whither  he  is  going  the  audience  are  not 
tolJ ;  stdl  a  slight  local  intimation  directs 
their  minds  to  the  site  of  the  Areopjigus 
at  A  then*!.  His  daughters  fetch  him 
some  clear  water  from  a  spring  j  ibe  site 
of  this  spring  is  specitied  ;  It  i«  at  the 
Temple  of  Demeter  Euchloas.  and  thai 
temijk  stood  on  the  ascent  at  the  sowth- 
west  angle  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens, 
Thus  are  the  miuds  of  the  hearers  in- 
duced by  a  gentle  suggestion,  to  suppose 
CEdipus  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  that  spot;  the  mention  of  the  com- 
pact of  Pirithous  and  Theseus  more  re- 
motely, of  the  broken  chaim  of  steep 
rock  more  nearly,  for  such  was  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Furies*  Temple  at  Athens, 
would  confirm  them  in  this  supposition. 
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Thui  did  Sophorlea  andetiTotar  to  sntitfy 
the  popular  Ibplie^  of  those  who  rluD^  to 
tho  opinion^  chnt  the  hody  of  (litijjtua 
lay  interred  iu  that  surredi  site.  Yet  was 
not  the  poet  fHithkaa  to  liia  own  nntive 
village;  Coloaus^  nad  the  Tumple  of  the 
Fwrii^s  thert',  mitrlit  still  l>e  re^fardcd  ns 
the  depositories  of  the  same  veuerahle 
trust,  Iti  VHin  does  Antijrone  conjure 
ThtJMUA  to  inform  her  where  ihc  hwdy  <>f 
her  father  JJea,  TtiHt  is  a  secret  which 
ratinot  be  tlivnl^*"!;!.  But  when  her  bther 
wus  &eeQ  for  ll:i#  last  Lime  by  the  aperta- 
tor«,  be  was  fstill  lin^eriuer  nt  Colon  us; 
I  be  iuiprefiflicm,  thfireftirei  irn^^ht  still  re- 
nuiin  on  ihcir  minds^  thnt  he  U  yet  there. 
Thus,'*  finr  iiuthnr  remnrks,  '*  has  he 
improves!  the  diiliculty  it^ijlf  into  h  snurre 
of  myitfrious  beauty — ft  iieauiy  Siinuularly 
Appropriate  to  tho  d>irk  and  awful  rha* 
rftcter  of  tho  story  which  he  was  hand- 
ling." 

The  dpscription  of  Athens,  ami  the 
Panathenffian  procession,  and  tht?  exa- 
mination of  the  present  state  of  Attica, 
to  tix  the  posititmot  the  ancient  Demi, 
and  the  varioo^  localities  alluded  to  by 
the  poets  and  orators  of  ATici«'iit 
Greece,  display  great  leamin^  and 
acoteness. 

But  we  cannot  always  subscribe  to 
the  accuracy  of  his  etymolo«ries,  parti- 
cularly in  the  names  of  places.  On 
the  ancient  and  modern  names  of  the 
strait  that  divides  Ent>cpa  frora  At- 
tica and  BcBotia,  he  indul^e^  ttie  fol- 
lowing conjecture  : — 

"  YZ^i^At  i?,  in  the  mouth  of  a  mo- 
dern Greek,  pronounced  Evripos.  From 
Evripott  comes  E'4ripo8,  from  Egrrpoa 
N'Egripon  (in  the  accusHliv©  ruse,  aa 
from  A/3afjk»r  Navarino,  the  rrk  or  ut  rk 
imng  supprei**ied)  nnd  from  Nej^ripon,  by 
ibe  aid  of  tt»  bridire,  wc  arrave  at  the 
modern  iiame  for  Eybma,  Negro-/<on/<?." 

All  this  %&  very  learned  and  in;^eni- 
ou?',  hut  it  renn'nd:*  iis  oJ  the  etymology 
of  Jeiemiah  Kiotj  ffom  Ctieumber,  or 
StiungtT  frum  E, 

*'  That  Stran|Ercr  corner  from  E 
I  beard  your  wise  o«es  say, 
But  then  all  mu«it  agree 

"TiB  strangely  altered  by  tha  way/' 

Our  learned  author  should  remeoiber 
the  timxlni  of  Horace,  ncc  dens  intcrtit^ 
Btid  we  think  there  u  no  dignus  vindice 
noiim  to  require  his  aid  here.  Many 
of  the  present  tiamei  of  places  in 
Greece  were  imposed  by  the  Venetians, 
and  are  pure  Italian.  The  aucitnt 
bridge  across  the  Euripus,  now  dark 
nnd   discoloured,   at  once  ?ugge$ta   ii 


name  to  the  spectator  %  and  fo  the 
Venetians  called  it  in  Uieir  own  kn- 
pua^^e  Negro  ponte,  the  blark  hrid*fy, 
for  the  same  reason  as  they  cailled  » 
district  of  Dalmiitia  Monte-iie|rro,  ihr 
bkfk  mountiiin  ;  and  there  is  no  mure 
ibuudation  for  the  conjecture  thiit  it  ii  « 
corruption  of  ancient  Greek  thmi  tbjii 
Ca|>e  Co  Ion  lie,  so  named  from  the 
white  and  conspicuous  pill«trB  ^tilJ 
staudin};  on  it»  i^  any  deriviiUoo  from 
f9uwU*,  its  ancient  name. 

It  is  thus  that,  though  there  i^re«% 
much  inforniatiun  borh  raliiuhle  atui 
ctirions  to  be  acquired  by  the  cla^siiat 
rmder  in  the  perused  ot'  lhif»  volome, 
he  must  be  content  to  meet  with  maiif 
paucs  doll,  and  not  a  liule  pol^Dl^c 
The  author  bus  not  only  someriiii« 
wasted  his  industry  in  exploring  and 
completing:  insirrniticant  inscription*, 
aitogether  devoid  of  either  interest  ur 
advantage;  but  in  diirre^irig  int(»  det- 
er iptiot) »  he  sometime^  exhibits  i 
(inaintness  of  style,  und  pomposity  of 
oictiou  which  is  positively  ludicroin, 
for  e5am|de»  In  this  distich  : — 
"  For  evpr  delicately  nureblnig 
Throui^h  pcUiield  air*" 

and  in  the  following  description  of  in 
Albanian  cottage  : — 

**  Tlie  master  of  the  housfj  tcrtniiuitci 
this  domestic  series,  which  consists  o!  I«n 
persona — sleep  soon  cofiitss  and  strioifs  tiie 
whole  fandly  tojf ether  like  a  ro%r  of  beads 
in  one  common  clumber.  Farther  beTond 
them,  and  separated  from  the  riimily  hy 
a  low  [partition,  ia  the  pUre  MUolted  to 
the  irrational  members  of  the  housetiold. 
The  fowls  come  there  from  thu!  opa 
air,  to  roost  on  the  trans ven«  rafters  of 
the  roof;  the  ox  stnnds  there  at  Ilis 
maugcr,  and  eats  his  eveuinif  niral  (  omI 
the  white  faces  of  three  ns^es  Are  tccn 
peerinn^r  out  of  the  darknes«>,  and  bf*ndtfiic 
nearly  over  the  sleeping  tuuiiter  And  lu» 
children.'* 


With  the  excepilon  of  the  lliir* 
asses  with  while  f»ce<«t  which  areaotso 
often  met  in  Irish  cottages,  (wotihl  they 
had  been  pigs,)  we  should  suppose  the 
rest  of  the  description  copied  from  oar 
own  **  Academic  Sportimaii"  of  former 
notoriety,  who,  among  the  striking  olv 
jects  that  were  new  to  hitn,  introduce* 

"  llie  cackling  hen,  the  intcibplr>(|  gpime, 

Ttie  pretty  little  lamti,  thai;  %k\yt  titoal  tliv  htmM." 

'Tis  true  onr  author*  description  Is  sn 
illustration  of  a  passage.  Ituib  Xeuo- 
phon'd  Anabasis,  aelinealing  an  Arm^K 
nian  cottage*  and  t^ikcri  u»  one  uf 
thos«  headings  of  chapter?^  which  «jr 
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nsentlaiicd  before^  as  giving  the  con- 
tents of  that  to  vkhlch  it  is  prefixed  ; 
Hut  our  learned  author  se^ras  to  dwell 
cm  it  ctm  amore,  as  if  ihn  inside  of  a 
peasant's  cottage  was  a  novelty  never 
«ceo  or  described  by  a  traveHer  before. 

In  effect,  when  men  "in  popu- 
lous cities  pent"  go  abroad  into  the 
roaniry,  every  common  ei^lit  and 
sound  is  new  to  them,  and  a  «oiirce  of 
fnich  enjoyment,  that  Milton's  beauti- 
ful dcicrii^lion  is  no  exaggeration  ; 
liut  when  men  are  shut  up  in  a  coSleee, 
and  not  only  their  persons  are  se- 
cluded, but  their  minds  ubstraeted  from 
all  intercourse  with  things  with  which 
#!¥ery  one  eUe  i&  quite  familiiir^  there 
U  no  extravagance  into  which  their 
simplicitv  does  not  M\,  and  the  igno- 
r&nce  of  common  objects  is  ioeredible* 
■t  is  in  our  own  memory  that  Dr.  Ork- 
burne  had  a  real  and  living  represen- 
t4ttve  in  our  Umversitiy,  who  for  the 
fifnt  time  in  hia  life,  at  the  age  of  40, 
saw  a  sheep  and  the  sea  at  Clontarf^ 
and  described  them  afterwards  at 
Commons  as  extraordinary  objects. 

That  «uch  secluded  men  should  see 
danger  and  causes  of  alarm  in  strange 
places,  18  very  ualural  ;  so  our  author 
waa  not  without  his  Bp|irehensioni^. 
He  intimates  the  diifieuky  and  peril 
of  researches  of  the  knjd  in  which  he 
was  engs^ed,  by  the  following  fact : 

*^  The  delineation  of  a  chart  of  Athena 
and  lU-  suburb^  wns  lately  commenced  by 
two  architects  resident  hero.  They  were 
deairoua  of  completing  it  es  expeditinusly 
as  possible*  Instend,  however,  of  being 
aecomplishedf  their  task  has  just  been 
abnndon4»d|  on  accnunt  of  the  m«c€urity 
with  which  they  found  that  even  within 
sight  of  the  walls  of  Alliens,  their  re* 
fearches  were  atlended/' 

This  was  written  in  the  year  1832  ; 
hut  we  are  well  pleased  to  hnd  ih^t  the 
slate  of  things  is  now  altogether 
changed.  There  is  no  town  thnt  has 
had  such  a  rapid  mutution  a'*  Athens 
within  a  few  years.  It  is  thus  de- 
seribed  by  a  traveler  who  visited  it  iu 
1829  : 

*«  The  city  contains  J  500  houses^  of 
which  1000  are  inhabited  by  Greeks. 
We  traversed  thess ;  and  perhaps  you 
would  wi«h  to  have  an  idea  of  their  «p- 
pearnnce^  though  it  is  not  easy  to  iloseribe 
»  town  where  you  see  neither  st reels  nor 
liouses.  Conceive,  then,  a  mud  wall,  or  one 
not  niucb  belter  or  stronger  than  that  of  a 
pfirish  pound,  enclosing  an  area  of  abont 


two  mile«  in  circumrerenee,  and  extendiuf 
in  a  BemiciiTle  at  each  fiid*j  to  the  base  of 
the  Acropolis — conceive  this  area  to  be 
filled  and  iiiterftecCcd  with  long,  crooked, 
narrow,  dirty  Innos,  not  half  so  wide  or 
BO  clean  asi  those  of  the  woT^t  6sbing  town 
in  England — conceive  tboae  dork  and 
winding  pae«aget,  enclosed  by  high, 
mouldering  wallf,  in  which  there  are  gates 
like  prison-doorn,  hammered  with  nail- 
heathj  opening  in  the  middle,  and  always 
fastened  by  an  iron  cbiiin,  passed  acrOs^ 
through  two  large  rings  on  the  outside, 
as  if  the  master,  like  a  jailer^  bad  taken 
care  tu  lock  up  all  the  prisoners  when  ha 
went  abroad — conceive  every  thing  silent 
imd  bieless  in  these  lanes,  except  at  long 
intervals  a  savage  dog  uttering  a  diBmal 
bowl,  a  solitary  Turk  loosening  or  fasten- 
ing a  chain  to  let  himself  in  or  out;  or  a 
woman  cautiously  peeping  through  a 
crevice  beside  the  gate — and  this  will  giva 
you  a  general  impression  of  the  present 
city  of  Minerva,  "^^ 

Even  this  miserable  semblance  of  a 
town  was  destroyed  in  the  following 
year  J  the  Greeks  first  tearing  down  or 
setiing  fire  to  the  houses  of  the  Turks  ; 
and  the  Turks*  on  their  return,  rctuliat- 
ing  on  those  of  the  Greeks,  till  ibe 
wh<jle  was  an  uniform  heap  of  rubbish, 
exhibiting  a  perfect  picture  of  the  deso- 
1  ati  on  t h at  fo  1 1  o ws  o r i en tal  w arfare, even 
in  modern  times.  When  actual  hosti- 
lities had  ceased,  the  Klepts  and  Pali- 
cares,  dismissed  from  regular  service, 
were  allowed  to  roam  through  the 
country,  in  marauding  bands,  support- 
ing themselves  by  plunder,  and  con- 
nived at  by  the  feeble  government,  who 
no  hinger  paid  rbem,  ^nd  lor  ten  or 
twelve  ycar«,  Aibens  consisted  oflittle 
more  than  huts  amcuig  rubbish,  inf^situl 
by  a  most  brutal  and  ferocious  popu- 
lation. With  respect  to  the  monu- 
ments of  art,  it  was  su]i])Oscd  that  tbey 
shared  the  fate  of  the  town.  In  the 
Parthenon  stood  a  Turkish  mosipu^ 
and  in  the  teuiple  of  Theseus  a  Gref  k 
church  ;  and  it  wns  justly  apprehended 
that  the  conten<hng  parties  woidd  de- 
stroy these-  edifices,  if  it  was  for  ntj 
other  reason  but  because  they  con- 
tained the  hated  places  of  their  re- 
spective worship  J  but  it  was  not  so, 
and  we  are  proud  to  say  the  world  is 
iiidebied  to  an  Irishnmti  for  their  pre- 
servation* Lord  Sirangford,  then  Am- 
hussador  at  the  Forte,  used  all  his  in- 
Hucnce  for  l\m  purpose,  and  procured 
a  firman  from  the  Sultan,  enjoining 
the  T^irks  to  spare  these  edifices,  and 
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representations  were  made  to  the 
Greeks  on  the  tame  subject,  who  were 
naturally  inclined  to  spare  tlieir  own 
monnmeulB  of  aiiuieiit  art  ;  so  ttiat  it 
was  found  tbat  amid  the  ruin  and  de- 
solation of  every  tbing else,  those  bean- 
tiPul  edifices  sustnincd  no  more  injury 
iban  tbe  barbaroofi  warfare  of  Turks 
and  Venetians  in  former  timea  had  in- 
flicted upon  them. 

Yet  this  very  destruction  and  deso- 
lation of  every  modern  edifice,  were  fa- 
vouraWe  to  the  aspect  of  what  re- 
mained of  antiqnity«  Ruined  and  di- 
lapidated as  the  relics  were,  they  were 
leas  so  than  cvcirytlxing  about  them.-^ 
There  was  scarce  a  building  in  Mo- 
dem Athens  If  ft  in  so  perfect  a  sUie 
as  the  Tt^raple  tif  Theseus,  "  and  the 
least  ruined  objects,"  as  our  author 
rather  quaintly  remarks,  **  were  some  of 
the  ruins  iheui^ehea.** 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  Athens 
is  at  tills  moment  rising  literidly  like 
a  phcenix  from  its  ashes*  There  is  a 
letter  now  lyini^  befnre  u.*,  from  a  resi- 
dent there,  dated  in  November  IH;JG, 
not  more  than  four  months  since,  ijiv- 
ing  a  most  favourable  account  of  its 
present  tranquillity  and  g-rowing-  pros- 
perity since  the  seat  of  the  Greek  go- 
vernment was  transferred  to  it, 

**  The  rubbish  has  been  pierced  by  two 
|rood  streets,  crossing  each  other  in  the 
centre,  and  extending  from  side  to  side  of 
the  Iowa.  In  these,  Sir  P.  Malcolm »  the 
Rev,  Mr,  Leeve*,  and  other  Englishmen, 
have  built  houses,  and  such  ia  the  in* 
crease  of  the  British  population^  that 
nearly  £  1000  have  been  siihacrilierl,  and 
deposited  in  the  hanJs  of  our  resident 
here,  Sir  E.  Lyons,  for  erecting  an  Eng- 
lish church,  which  it  to  form  one  of  the 
ptihlic  edifices  of  the  citj'.  When  Dr. 
Walsh  visited  Athens,  the  only  congre- 
gation of  Western  Chrtstinns  was  about 
20  Catholics,  as<ienibled  in  the  lantern 
of  Demosthenes,  and  the  only  Chris- 
tianity known  there  was  deformed  by  the 
errors  and  ignonmce  of  the    Greek  and 


Latin  Churrh,  the  people  bommg  t» 
saints,  ftnd  attributing  mimcles  to  pictBfaiH 
and  so  liable  at  the  present  day  lo  tbt 
former  reproach  of  St.  Faut,  *  Ye  men  o( 
Athens,  J  perteire  that  you  are  io  ill 
things  too  snptTStitiOUS.* " 

We  trust  that  this  new  churc^j  of  the 
reformed  faith  erected  in  the  ouiltil 
will  be  the  nucleus  of  a  purer  CKrii- 
tianity,aiid  as  the  Bavarians  are  a  people 
dispn}icd«  like  other  German  stales,  to 
tbe  Hcformation,  that  it  will  at  Iczigtb 
become  the  establl^^hed  religion  tif  re- 
generated Greece. 

Meantime  the  press,  its  great  pre- 
cursor and  companion,  is  in  oansCaiit 
activity;  no  less  than  18  newspaper! 
and  periodicals  are  publbhed  everr 
w  eek,  and  read  with  avidity ;  and  mcb 
is  the  freedom  of  discussion,  that  tone 
of  them  are  in  opposition  to  the  present 
government^  though  alt  are  favourable 
to  the  person  and  character  of  good 
King  Otho,  who  is  very  popular.  Sti- 
mul.ited  by  the  suggOFti*ms  of  the 
press,  every  etFort  is  being  made  tt> 
reedi fy  the  monuments  of  ancient  «rt; 
and  the  marble  ruins  of  the  Aeropolii 
are  fast  rising,  and  assuming  their  ori* 
ginally  beautiful  forms.  Already  tbe 
Temple  of  Victory  is  rebuilt ;  the  Cft- 
riatides  restored,  and  the  splendid  Ptr- 
thenon  opened.  Our  very  letter  ex- 
hibits the  revival  of  the  arts  :  the  peper 
on  which  it  is  written,  19  an  epistolary 
sheet,  surmounted  by  a  neat  CDgmviuift 
representing  the  present  state  of  the 
city,  with  tlie  Acropolis  and  Temple 
of  Theseus.  On  one  side  of  the  fore* 
ground  is  a  [jroup  of  camels  with  their 
attendants  in  oriental  costume,  exhibit- 
ing what  the  people  of  the  city  latrlr 
were ;  on  the  other,  the  king  and  hii 
attendants  in  European  habits,  dlf^pbjr- 
ing,  what  we  trust  tbe  city  will  heni^e- 
forth  be,  sejiarated  from  easteni  bar- 
Itarism,  and  received  as  a  member  of 
tbe  civilized  society  of  the  western 
world. 
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The  trypte  between  Connor  and 
Una  was  held  at  the  same  pb<ce 
and  hour  as  before,  and  ao  rapid 
a  progress  had  love  made  in  each 
of  their  hearts,  that  we  tuiesliou  if  the 
warmth  of  their  interview,  ihou';:h  ten- 
der and  innocent,  would  be  u])t    to 


escape  the  censure  of  our  stricter  r««d- 
ers.  Both  were  depressed  by  the 
proFpect  that  lay  before  thrm.  for  Coo^ 
nor  frankly  asaured  her  that  he  fmml 
no  earihly  circumstance  could  ever 
sotlen  his  lather's  heart,  so  far  as  to  br 
prevailed  upon  to  establish  him  in  life. 
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•*  What  tben  can  I  do,  my  darling 
Una  ?  If  your  father  and  mother  wont 
consent — ^as  I  fe»r  th^^y  wont^am  I  to 
brinjj  vou  into  the  raiberable  cabin  of  a 
day  labourer?  for  to  It's  the  son  af  a 
man  so  wealthy  as  my  fkither  is,  mu!»t 
eink.  No,  Una  dear,  I  have  sworn 
never  to  bring  you  tt)  poverty,  an*  1 
will  not." 

•*  Connor,"  she  replied,  finmewliaC 
gravpty,  *♦  1  thought  yow  had  forineit 
a  different  opinion  of  me»  You  know 
but  little  of  yunr  own  Una's  lieart,  if 
you  think  «lie  wooldirt  live  with  yon  in 
a  cabin  a  ihoosand  an'  a  tliousand  timea 
sooner  than  she  would  live  with  any 
other  in  a  palaee.  1  love  you  for  your 
own  &ake,  Connor;  but  it  npjiears  ;ou 
don't  think  so." 

Woman  can  never  bear  to  have  her 
love  undervalued,  nor  the  moral  dignity 
of  a  passion  wliieh  can  sacritice  all 
worldly  and  sellish  cousideraiiona  to 
fts  own  purity  of  attachment  unapprc- 
date^l.  When  she  uttered  the  last 
worda,  therefore,  tears  of  bitter  sorrow, 
minj^fled  with  offended  pride,  came  to 
her  aid.  She  sobbed  for  some  moments, 
and  aguin  went  on  to  reproach  him 
with  forming  so  unfair  an  eatimute  of 
her  affection. 

**  1  repeat  that  I  bvedyon  for  yourself 
onlv,  Connor,and  think  of  what /wonld 
feci,  if  i/ou  refused  to  spend  your  life 
iti  a  eottuge  with  me.  If  L  thought 
you  wished  to  marry  me^  not  because 
I  am  Una  O'Brien,  but  the  danji:hter  of 
a  wealthy  man,  my  heart  would 
break,  and  if  I  thought  you  were  not 
irue-mindcd,  and  piire-hearted,  and 
bonourabte,  i  would  rather  be  dead 
than  united  to  you  at  all.*' 

**  1  love  you  so  well,  and  so  much, 
Una,  that  I  doubt  I'm  not  wortliy  of 
you — an*  it's  fear  of  aeein'  you  brouijht 
clown  toduily  labour  that'§  crushiog-  an* 
bre^iking  my  heart." 

**  But,  dear  Connor — what  is  there 
done  by  any  cottager's  wife  that  I  dont 
do  everj'  day  of  my  life  V  Do  you  think 
that  my  mother  lets  me  pass  my  time 
in  idleness,  or  that  T  myself  could  hear 
to  he  unemployed  even  if  she  did  ;  I 
cun  milk,  make  butter,  spiU}  sew,  wash, 
knil,  and  clean  a  kitchen  j— why,  yon 
have  no  notion,"  she  added,  with  a  smile, 
**  what  a  clever  cottager*3  wife  Td 
make.** 

"l)h  Una,**miid  Connor,  now  melted 
into  tendenie»s  greater  than  he  hiiil 
ever  before  felt  j  **  Una  «lear,  it's  use- 
lets — ^it'iiuselea® — ^I  can't,  no  I  could 
n't an'  I   wiU  nut  live  without  you, 


even  if  wc  were  to  beg  together — bul 
u'hat  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"*  Now,  while  my  brother  John  is  at 
home  is  ihc  time  to  propose  it  to  my 
father  and  m^jilier,  who  look  upon  him 
with  eyes  of  mich  affection  and  delight 
that  1  am  half-inclined  to  think  their 
consent  may  be  isaioed/'' 

**  Maybe,  diirlin^,  his  consent  will  be 
as  hard  to  pain  as  their  own." 

"  Now,"^  she  replied,  fondly,  "only 
youYea  hard-hearted  ihin^  thiit's  afraid 
to  live  in  a  cottage  with  me,  1  could  lell 
yr>u  eiome  good  news — mt  rather  you 
doubt  me — an'  fear  that  1  wouldu't 
live  in  ime  with  you.** 

A  kiss  was  (he  reply,  after  whiclt  he 
said — 

'*  With  you,  my  dear  Una,  now  that 
you're  satistiedj  I  would  live  and  die 
in  a  piison — with  ^om,  with  ^uu- — iu 
whatever  state  of  life  we  may  be  placed, 
wiik  you,  but  wkhoui  you — never,  I 
could  not — I  could  not- " 

**  Well,  we  are  young^,  you  know,  and 
neither  of  us  ])rond™^rid  I  am  njt  a 
lazy  girl — indeed  1  am  not  j  but  you 
forget  ihe  good  news." 

**  i  fort^et  that,  and  every  thing  else 
but  yourself,  darling,  while  I'm  in  your 
company  \  O  heavens!  if  you  were 
once  my  own,  and  that  we  were  never 
to  be  separated  !'* 

**  Well,  but  the  good  news  T 

"  What  is  it,  dearT 

"I  have  mentioned  our  affection  to 
my  brother,  and  he  hi^s  promised  to  as- 
sist us:  He  has  heard  of  your  charac- 
ter, and  of  \  our  mother's,  and  says  that 
it's  unjust  to  visit  upon  yoo " 

She  paused — "you  know  my  dear 
Connor,  that  yon  must  not  be  uffetided 
with  anylliing  1  suy.'* 

"  I  know,  ray  sweet  treasure,  what 
yonVe  goin^  to  say,''  replied  Connor 
with  a  sujile  \  "mibody  ueed  be  deli- 
cate in  sayin'  that  my  fwther  loves  the 
money,  and  knows  how  to  put  guinea 
to  gnuica  :  that's  no  secret.  I  wish  he 
loved  it  less,  to  be  sure,  but  it  cannot  he 
helped  ;  in  the  nianetinie,  ma  col/^en 
dhai  dhitn — oh,  how  I  love  the  hi 
words  I  God  bless  your  brother,  be 
must  have  a  kind  heart,  Una  dear,  and 
he  must  love  you  very  much,  when 
he  promises  to  iissist  us.** 

"  He  has,  and  will  ;  but  Connor,  why 
did  you  send  such  a  disagreeable,  for- 
ward, and  prying  person,  as  yotir  la- 
ther's servant  to  bring  me  your  mes- 
sage ?  I  do  not  like  him — ^he  almost 
stared  me  out  of  countenance,'* 

**  Poor  felhiW,"  said  Connor,  **  I  feel 
a  good  dale  for  him,  and  1   think  he's 
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an  honest  good-heartcd  boj,  an'  be- 
side%  he's  in  love  himself.*' 

'*  I  know  he  was  akavs  a  Blarer,and 
I  Fay  agai«  /  dttjii  like  nim/' 

"  Bui  as  tbc  case  stands,  dear  Una, 
I  have  no  one  else  to  trust  to— at  all 
events,  he's  in  our  secret*  and  the  best 
wa)%  if  he'ji  not  honestt  is  to  keep  him 
in  it ;  at  lasle  if  we  put  biro  out  of  it 
noWf  he  might  be  talkiu*  to  our  disad> 
vantage." 

*•  Tberc*s  truth  in  that,  and  we  muet 
only  trust  him  with  as  little  of  our  rt*al 
seeretR  as  j>a*sible  ;  1  cannot  acetmnt 
for  the  Htronsr  prejudice  Hud  a^fLiiiist 
hioi»  and  have  felt  for  the  last  two 
years.  He  always  dressed  above  his 
means,  and  once  or  twice  attempted  to 
speak  to  me/* 

"  Well,  but  I  know  he's  in  love  with 
pome  one,  (or  he  tould  me  so  i  poor 
felloWt  Fm  Uound,  my  dear  Una,  to 
show  him  any  kiiuliieBs  in  my  power/' 

A  Her  flome  further  conversatioOf  it 
was  once  more  decided  that  Fardo- 
Tougha  should,  on  the  next  day*  see 
the  Boda^h  and  his  wife, in  f>rder  to  as- 
certain whether  their  cousent  coy  Id  be 
obtained  to  the  anion  of  ouryoun^and 
anxious  lovers.  This  step,  as  the  reader 
knows,  was  every  way  in  accordance 
with  FardoTougha's  inclinaiion.  Con- 
nor himself  would  have  preferred  his 
mother's  advocacy  to  thnt  of  a  person 
possessing^  such  a  slender  hold  on  their 
good  will  as  his  other  parent.  But 
upon  consultinfj  with  her»  she  told  him 
thiit  the  fact  of  theprnpnsid  coming  from 
Fardorougha  mi^ht  irii[)lya  (tisjiositiim 
on  his  part  to  provide  lor  his  son.  At 
all  events,  she  fioped  that  contradict  ion » 
the  boast  of  stipeiior  wealthy  or  some 
fortunate  coiliston  of  mind  and  piin- 
ciple  might  strike  a  spark  of  ^c- 
nerouB  feeling  out  of  her  husband^s 
heart,  which  nothing,  she  knew,  under 
strong  citeitement,  such  as  might  arise 
from  the  bitter  pride  of  the  O'Briens, 
could  poFsibly  do.  Besidet*,  as  she  had 
no  favourable  expec  tali  mis  from  the  in- 
terview* she  thought  it  an  unnecessary 
and  painful  task  to  subject  herself  to 
the  insults  which  she  apprehended 
from  the  Bodagh's  wife,  whose  pride 
and  importance  towered  far  and  high 
over  those  even  of  her  cojiseqtieniiul 
husband. 

This  just  and  sensible  view  of  the 
matter,  on  the  (lart  i>f  the  mcither,  sa- 
tisfied CoiiuoT,  an<l  reconciled  hi  in  lo 
the  lather's  disinerdialioii  to  be  aeef)tn- 
panicd  by  her  to  the  scei»c  of  confliet ; 
f  jf  in  trutb»  Fardorounlia  protes^icd 
againil  her  asAintanc^  with  a  bittcnieea 


be  accooflH^^ 


which  could  not  easUy  be 
for. 

**  If  your  mother  goes,  lei  her  ga  bj 
herself,**  said  he  ;  "  for  111  not  iiitber* 
fare  in't  if  she  docs.  Til  take  the  dirtj 
Bodagh  and  his  fat  wife  my  owti  w«y, 
which  1  can't  do  if  Honor  comes  to  be 
snibbin'  an'  makin'  little  o'  roe  afore 
them.  Maybe  I'll  puH  down  theii 
pride  for  them  betthcr  than  you  iHink, 
an'  in  a  way  they're  not  prepared  fotj 
them  an"  their  jantiu'  car  !" 

Neither  Connor  nor  his  motber 
could  hcl|i  bt'ing  highly  amused  at  tlu! 
singidarity  of  the  miforable  pomp  aini 
parsimonious  dis|3lay  resorte<l  to  by 
Fardorougiia,  in  preparing  for  this  ei- 
traordinary  mission.  Out  of  an  old 
strongly  locked  chest  he  brotight  fonk 
a  gala  coat,  which  had  been  diilv  aired, 
but  not  thrice  worn  within  tlie  iaH 
t w  e  n  ty  y  ears*  The  progress  af  U  me  aiwl 
ra5=hion  had  left  it  so  odd,  outre,  and 
ridiculous,  that  Connor,  though  be 
laughed,  could   not   help  feeling  de« 

r tressed  on  considering  tne  appesraoct 
lU  father  must  make  when  dressed^  or 
rather  disfigured,  in  it.  Next  cane  a 
pair  of  knee  breeches  by  the  samit 
itand,  and  which,  in  compliauce  with 
the  biste  of  the  age  that  produced  ihcm, 
wxre  made  to  button  so  far  down  m 
the  c»alf  of  the  leg.  Then  appeare^^— 
waistcoat,  whose  long  pointed  d^^| 
reached  nearly  to  the  knees.  LaiMI| 
all  was  ftroduced  a  hat  Dot  more  ihsn 
three  inches  deep  in  the  crown,  sad 
brimmed  so  narrowly,  that  a  spectator 
would  almost  imagine  the  leaf  had  been 
cut  off.  Having  pranked  himself  out 
in  those  habiliments,  contrary  to  the 
strongest  eifK>atuh!lionB  of  both  wife 
and  Sim,  he  took  his  staff  and  set  forth. 
But  lest  the  reader  shpuld  exprct  t 
more  accurate  description  of  his  persun 
when  dressed,  we  shall  endeavour al-  " 
events  to  present  him  with  a  loow 
line.  In  the  first  place,  his  head 
Bur mounted  with  a  hat  thnt  resembled 
a  flat  skillet,  wanting  the  handle  ;  bti 
coat,  from  which  avarice  and  pcounr 
had  caused  him  to  shrink  hsray,  would 
have  fitted  a  man  twir  indiahe 

had  become  much stiM  -d.which, 

at  Hie  best,  had   been  prcpo^tertmsly 
hnrg,  now  nearly  swept  the  grtNUid.'-^ 
To  look  at  him  behind*  iii  fact,  he  *p* 
pcarcd    all    body.     The   flaps   of  ^ 
waistcoat  he  hud  pinncii  up  vith 
own  bands,  by  which  piece  ofe* 
taste,  he  disphiv-'  -    v  ir  of  lhi| 
thin  and  di^pr  I  to  hts 

clothes,  that  ht  ..  .v,....,i;d  a  boy 
happens  to  wear  the  breeches   of  a 
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Li'Qllirrowii  mau,  ao  that  to  look  at  him 
H^^ri  fruiit  be  appeared  all  legs.  A  pair 
^Hbr  shoiia,  polished  with  burned  straw 
^^Bliti  buttermilk,  and  surmouoted  by  two 
^^^Hickles,  Fcoured  away  to  skeletons, 
completed  liis  costume.  In  this  garb 
he  set  out  with  a  e rook- headed  staff, 
into  which  long  use,  and  the  habit  nt 
CTipiu^  til  St  whatever  he  g^ot  in  his 
Yiiitiil,  had  actually  worn  (he  marks  oi 
hb  forefinirer  and  thumb. 

Dodagh  Bute,  his  wife*  and  tbeir  two 
children,  were  very  luckily  assembled 
in  the  parlour,  when  the  non-deaeript 
fig-ure  of  the  denuf y  wooer  made  his 
appearance  on  tiiat  part  of  the  neat 
road  which  terminoted  at  the  gate  of 
the  little  lawii  that  fronted  the  hall-door. 
Here  there  was  another  gate  to  the  right, 
that  opened  into  the  farm  or  kitchen  yard, 
and  as  Fardorougha  hesitHted  which  to 
enter,  the  family  within  had  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  getting  a  clearer  view  of  his 
features  and  person. 

"Who  is  I  hat  qua  re  figure  stand  in' 
there,''  enquired  the  Bodagh  j  **  did  you 

ever  see  sich  a ah  thin,  who  can 

lie  be  r 

**  Somebody  com  in*  to  some  o'  the 
iaarvingt*.  I  su|)pose/'  replied  his  wife  ; 
**  why,  thin,  it's  not  unlike  little  Dick 
CroaUha^  the  fairy  man/* 

f  n  sober  truth,  Fardorougha  was  so 
completely  disguised  by  his  drcssi  es- 
pecially by  his  hat,  whose  shallowness 
and  want  of  brim  gave  his  face  and 
head  so  wild  and  eccentric  an  appear- 
ancCt  that  we  question  if  his  own  fa- 
mily, had  they  not  seen  him  dress, 
could  have  recognized  him.  At  length 
lie  turned  into  the  kitchen-yard,  and 
addressing  a  labourer  whom  he  met, 
asked — 

"  1  say,  nabour,  which  ts  the  right 
way  into  Bodagh  Buie's  house  ?" 

*•  There's  two  right  ways  into  it,  an* 
you  may  take  aither  o*  them — hut  if 
you  want  any  favour  from  him,  you  had 
betther  call  him  Air.  O'Brien.  The 
Bodagh*s  a  name  was  first  given  to  his 
lather,  an'  he  bein'  a  da  center  man, 
does*nl  like  it,  although  it  sticks  to  !iim ; 
so  there's  a  lil^  for  you,  my  hip* 
«triddled  little  codger." 

••  But  which  is  the  right  door  o'  the 
house  V 

*•  There  it  is,  the  kitchin — peg  In — 
that's  t/onr  i  nth  ranee,  barf  in'  you're  a 
gintleman  in  disguise — an'  if  you  be, 
why  turn  out  again  to  that  other  gate, 
Strip  olf  your  shries,  and  pass  up  gin- 
tcclyonyouf  tippy-toes,  and  give  a 
thundherilr  whuek  to  the  grccii  ring 
ihufe  haiigiu*  from  the  door.     But  see, 
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friendr  added  the  man,  "  maybe  you*d 
do  one  a  sarvice  ?*" 

**  How,"  said  Fardorougha,  looking 
eJ3irnei*t!y  at  him  ;  *'  what  is  it  f 

**  Why,  to  lave  us  a  loek  o'  your  hair 
before  you  go/'  replied  the  w^,  with 
a  grin. 

The  tiiisortook  no  notice  whatsoever 
of  this,  hut  was  turning  quietly  out  of 
the  yard,  tu  enter  by  the  lawn,  when 
the  man  colled  out  in  a  commanding 
voice — 

**  Back  here,  you  codger — tundheraa* 
thump — ^back  t  say — j/ou  wont  be  let 
in  that  way — tliramp  back,  you  lepre- 
chaun, into  the  kitchen — eh  ?  you  wont 
— well,  well,  take  what  you'll  get — an* 
that'll  be  the  w»y  back  agin." 

'Twas  at  this  moment  that  the  keen 
eye  of  Una  recognised  the  features  of 
her  lover's  father,  and  a  smile  which 
she  Pelt  it  impossible  to  8ub4!ue,  settled 
upon  her  face,  which  became  immedi- 
ately mantled  with  blushes.  On  hur- 
rying out  of  the  room  she  plueked  her 
brother's  sleeve,  who  followed  her  to 
the  halL 

**  I  can  scarcely  tell  you,  dear  John,'* 
she  said,  speaking  rapidly,  **  it's  FardcH 
rougha  0*DoDoviin,  Connor^s  father  ; 
as  you  know  his  business,  John,  stay  in 
the  parlour  ;"  she  squeezed  his  hand, 
and  added  with  a  smile  on  her  face,  and 
a  tear  in  her  eye  ;  "1  fear  it*s  all  over 
with  01  e^- 1  don't  know  whether  to 
faugh  or  cry — but  stay,  John  dear,  an* 
fight  my  battle — poor  Una's  battle," 

She  ran  up  stairs,  and  immediately 
one  of  the  most  beggarly,  sordid,  and 
pusillanimous  knocks  that  ever  spoke 
of  starvation  and  misery  was  heard  at 
the  door. 

*''  I  will  answer  it  mvself,"  thought 
the  amiable  brother  ;  "for  if  my  father 
or  mother  doeg,  he  surely  will  not  be 
allowed  in.** 

John  could  scarcely  preserve  a  grave 
face,  when  Fardorotigha  presented 
himself. 

**  Is  Afuiher  O'Brien  widiti,'*  en^ 
quired  the  usurer,  shrewdly  availing 
himself  of  the  hint  he  received  from 
the  serv;int, 

"  My  father  is,"  replied  John  ;  **  have 
the  goodness  to  step  in/* 

Fardorougha  entered    immediately, 

followed  by  young  O'Brien,  who  said, 

**  Father*   this   is    Mr.    0' Donovan, 

who,  it  appears,  has  some  im|x»rtant 

busint^ss  with  the  family." 

**  Don't   be   misiherin'   Trir,"  replied 
Fardoroughii,  helping  himself  to  a  seal  * 
*♦  Vm  too  poor  to  be  misthcred.** 
"  With  this  family  !*'  exclaimed  the 
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father  m  amazement ;  **  what  business 
can  Fardomijg^ha  Donovan  huve  witb 
ihU  family,  John  *t" 

"  About  OUT  childlire/'  rpplk'd  the 
miser;  ^  about  my  sun  and  your 
daughther/' 

*•  An'  whiit  about  them/  enauifed 
Mrs.  0"Brii*n  ;  "  do  ytni  dar  to  mint  ion 
Lhffm  in  the  same  day  tog-elher  ?" 

**  Why  not/*  said  the  miser  ;  "  ay,  an' 
on  iht?  satne  iiifrht,  tou." 

•*  Upon  my  rpputjiytion,  Mr,  O'Do- 
novauj  you're  extramely  kind — now  be 
a  little  morn  gn,aud  Irt  us  uudheratauti 
you,"  said  the  Bodagh. 

**  Poor  \3t\'xr  i  bought  John;  ''airs 
]o$l ;  he  will  gel  hioiseU'  kicked  out  to 
Q  certainty/' 

"  1  think  it's  lime  we  rot  them  mar- 
ried/' replied  Fardoruu^ha  i  "  ihe 
sooner  it's  doue  the  t>etthcr  and  I  he 
safer  for  both  o'  them^ — es|»eshaJly  for 
the  coHecn" 

**  Dar  a  Lorha,  he's  cracked,"  said 
Mr*,  O'Brii  n ;  **  sarra  one  o*  the 
poor  sow  I  but's  cracked  about  bis 
uioiipy/' 

"  Poor  s*>wl,  womwn  alive  I  wor  you 
uevpr  poor  voiirBell'r'' 

"  Yib  I  wor ;  an*  I'm  not  ashamed  to 
own  ill  hut,  C/tientfip  Frank,"  ahe 
addeil,  addressing;  her  husband,  "there  s 
no  use  in  spakiu'  m  him/* 

"  Fardoroiighii,"  said  O^Brien,  seri- 
ously, *'  what  brought  you  here  ?^* 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  an'  your  wrfe 
the  suitu  that  my  >oui  Connor,  and 
your  dauifhter's  iu  about  one  anothr^r  ; 
an'  to  advise  you  both /d' you  have  si  use, 
lo  get  thf^ni  married  afore  worse  ha|>- 
peu8.     It**  jfour  business   more    nor 

"  You're  ri^'^br,"  pflid  the  Bodagh, 
a^ide  to  his  wife ;  "  he's  sartjnly  de- 
ranged* Farfhjrougha/*  hu  added, 
'*  hat'e  yon  lust  any  money  lately  'r** 

**  I'm  losin*  every  day,"  said  the 
other  ;  "  Vn\  broke  i*ssi*ilin'  I  hem  that 
wont  thnnk  mc,  let  aloue  paying  me  us 
tln.-y  uiiglii/' 

"  Then  you  have  lost  nothijiir  more 
thun  usual  ?" 

"If  I  ditb/t,  I  tell  you  there's  a 
good  ehunre  of  losin'  it  before  me  ;— 
can  a  niaii  eall  any  money  t>f  his  siafc 
that's  in  another  man's  jiocket  Y" 

"  An*  scj  you've  come  tu  propose  a 
mitrriage  between  your  son  and  my 
datighiher,  yet  yuu  lust  no  money,  an' 
you're  nol  mad  !" 

'*  Divd  a  tnorsel  o'  me*s  mad— but 
you'll  be  BO  if  you  rcfuiie  to  let  this 
match  go  an/' 

•*  UuL  vvid   him — a    ihun    r ogham" 
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shouted  Mrs*  O'Briea,  id  a  ttaie  of 
most  dignified  offence  ;  **  Iknako  oHk, 
you  ould  knave,  is  it  the  soa  of  anttsert 
that  huB  fleeced  an'  robbed  the  wb(^ 
counthry*  side  that  we  'ud  lei  our 
daugbther,  that  resaved  the  fiiusb  to 
her  edicution  in  a  Dubling  boordin' 
school  marry  wid  ? — Vich  na  koiah  tltti 
day !'; 

"  You  had  no  sich  scruple  younelf, 
ma'am,"  replied  the  bitter  usurer » 
"  when  you  bounced  at  the  son  of  iht 
ould  Boilagb  Buie,  an*  every  one  knows 
what  he  was/' 

'*  He !"  said  the  good  woman  ;  ^la' 
is  it  runnin*  up  comparishments  be- 
tutt  yourself  an'  him  you  are  aftherf 
Why,  Saint  Fether  wouldn't  thrive  on 
your  money,  you  nager** 

**  Maybe'  Saint  Pether  ihruv  an 
worse — but  have'nt  you  thruv 
on  the  Bodagh*s,  as  if  it  had  been 
nesiltf  come  by ;  1  defy  you  dd' 
world  both — to  say  that  eirer  I  tuck  a 
penny  from  any  one,  more  than  my 
right.  Lay  that  to  the  mlmory  of  the 
ould  Bodagh,  an*  sec  if  it'll  6t.  It'soo 
Hght  ^uineaf  any  liow\** 

Had  Fardorougha  been  a  inaii  of  or> 
dinary  standing  and  character  in  the 
country,  from  whom  an  insult  couMbd 
taken,  he  xvould  no  doubt  have  been 
by  a  very  summary  process  expelled 
the  parlour.  The  history  of  his  que- 
rulous and  irascible  temper,  however, 
was  so  well  known,  and  his  otfeosite 
ecceniricitv  of  manner,  a  matter  of 
such  established  fact,  that  the  father 
aufi  son,  on  glancing  at  each  other,  <iere 
seized  with  the  same  spirit,  and  both 
gave  way  to  an  uncontroUable  5t  of 
Jauglitcr. 

"  Is  it  a  laughingstock  you're  makui* 
of  it/'  said  Mrs.  O'Brien,  highly  io- 
dignaut, 

"  Faith,  achora,  it  may  be  no  laughio' 
stock  afthcr  all/'  replied  the  Bodagh. 

"  1  tliink,  motlicr,**  observed  John, 
*'  that  you  and  my  father  had  better 
treat  the  matter  with  more  seriousoeai* 
Connor  0*Donovan  is  a  young  mail 
not  to  be  despised  by  any  person  at  ill 
near  h\&  own  chs^  of  life  who  rcgurdf 
thi'  peace  and  welfare  of  a  daughtrr,^— 
His  character  stands  very  high  ;  indedd, 
in  every  way  nnimpeaefiable.'* 

The  bitter  scowl  which  had  Rat  upon 
the  small  dark  features  of  Fardorougha, 
when  replying  to  the  last  attack  of  Mn. 

O'Brien,  fossed  away  as  John  spoke. 

The  old  man  turned  hais^titv  round,  and 
surveying  ihc  eulogvtit  of  \m  son,  said, 

"  God  bless  you,  asthore,  for  tbto 
words;  and  theyVethtue — tbnica»liic 
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gospel ;  arrah  wbatarc you  both  i^o  proud 
of?  I  defy  you  to  ^et  tfjeaqyil  of  ray  son 
iu  lite  baroDy  of  Ll»n>iiiiotia,  cilher  for 
face,  fig-ure  or  timper  ?  1  say  he's  lit 
to  be  tt  hu9l»and  for  ab  good  a  g'irl  m 
ever  stood  in  your  daughther'a  shoea  ; 
an*  from  wlial  I  hear  of  her,  she's  us 
good  a  girl  as  ever  ihe  Almighty  put 
brcalh  in  ;  Go^i  bless  you^  youjig  maul 
youVe  a  credit  yourself  to  any  paa- 
rents.*" 

"  An*  we  have  noth'm*  to  say  a^^inst 
your  son,  uor  aginst  your  wife  aither/' 
replied  the  Bodagh  ;  '*  an*  if  your  owu 
name  was  aa  clear^ — if  yau  wor  looked 
upon  as  thev  are- — tut,  Vm  apaking 
iiunseDdc  I  How  do  1  know  whether 
ever  your  son  and  my  daughter  spoke 
a  word  to  one  another  or  not" 

**  ril  go  bail  Ooua  never  openetl  her 
rip«  to  him/'  said  her  mother  ;  *'  I'll  go 
batt  she  had  more  spirit.'* 

"  An'  rH  go  bail  she  can't  live 
widout  him»  an*  will  have  him  whether 
^u  like  it  or  not,"  paid  Fardorougha. 

"  Mother/*  observed  Joiin,  *'  will  you 
and  my  father  come  into  the  next 
room  for  a  minute — I  wish  to  say  a 
word  or  two  to  each  of  you ;  and  will 
you,  Fardorougha,  have  the  goodness 
to  ait  here  till  we  reium  ?** 

**  Devil  a  notion,^*  replied  0*Dono- 
van,  **  I  have  of  atirrin*  ray  foot  till  the 
thiog's  settled  one  way  or  other." 

"Now,"  said  young  O'Brien,  when 
they  had  got  into  the  back  parlour, 
•*  it*8  rii:ht  that  you  both  should  know 
to  what  length  the  courtship  between 
Una  and  Connor  O'Donovan  has  gone/' 
**  Coortship  I  I'^ich  na  homk  I  sure 
fihe  wouldn't  go  to  coort  wid  the  eon 
o*  that  ouid  schamer," 

••  I'm  beginning  to  fear  that  it's  too 
thruCj"  observetl  the  Bodagh  ;  **  and  if 
she  has— but  let  us  hear  John.** 

•♦  It'?  perfectly  true,  indeed,  mother, 
that  %\\^  hmC  said  the  son.  **  Yes, 
and  ihey  are  both  this  moment  pledged^ 
betrothed,  promised,  sotemnti^  proniieed, 
ho  each  other  ;  and  in  my  opinion  the 
old  man  within  is  acting  a  more  ho- 
nourable part  than  either  of  you  give 
him  credit  for." 

"  Well,  well,  well/'  cxckiraed  the 
mother  j  **  who  aft  her  that  would  ever 
thrust  a  daughter?  The  girl  that  we 
rared  up  as  tindher  ^  a  chit- king,  to  go 
to  throw  iierself  away  npon  the  son  of 
outd  Fardorougha  Donovan,  the  ruisert. 
Confusion  to  the  ring  ever  he'll  put  an 
her!     Fd  see  her  strttched*  hrst.** 

"  I  agree  v^ith  you  in  that,  Biidgct/' 
said   the  husband  ;  "  if  it  was  only  to 


punish  her  thrachery  and  desate,  111 
take  good  care  a  ring  will  never  go  on 
them-^but  how  do  you  know  all  thi%, 
John  ?** 

"  From  Una's  own  lips,  father." 
The  Bodagh  paced  to  and  fro  in 
much  agitatitjn  ;  one  hand  in  his  small- 
elotlics  pocket,  the  other  twirling  his 
watch  key  us  rapidly  as  he  could.  The 
mother,  in  the  mean  time,  had  thrown 
herself  into  a  chair,  and  gave  way  to  a 
violent  Ht  of  grief. 

"  And  you  have  this  from  Una's  own 
lips?" 

•*  Indeed,  father,  I  have  ;  and  it  h 
much  to  her  credit  that  she  was  candid 
enough  to  place  such  confinenee  in  her 
brother.'* 

**  Pledged  and  promised  to  one 
another!  Biidget,  who  could  believe 
this  r' 

**  Believe  it !  I  don't  believe  it — it's 
only  a  echame  of  the  hussey  to  get 
him.  Oh,  thill,  Queen  of  heaven,  this 
day,  but  it's  black  news  to  us!" 

"  John,"  said  the  father,  "  tell  Una 
to  come  down  to  us.'* 

*'  Father,  I  doubt  Ihat'a  mther  a 
trying  task  for  her*  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
insist," 

**  Go  off,  sir ;  she  must  come  down 
immadlately*  Fll  have  it  from  her  own 
lips,  too/' 

Without  another  word  of  reraon- 
strance  the  son  went  to  bring  her  down. 
When  the  brother  and  sister  entered 
the  room,  O'Brien  still  paced  the  floor* 
He  stood,  and  turning  his  eyes  upon 
his  daughter  with  severe  displeasure, 
was  about  to  speak,  but  he  appeared  to 
have  lost  the  power  of  utterance  ;  and 
after  one  or  two  ineffectual  attemjits, 
the  big  tears  fairly  rolled  down  his 
cheeks. 

**  See,  sec,"  said  the  mother,  *'see 
what  you  have  brought  ns  to.  Is  it 
thruc  that  you're  promised  to  Far- 
dorou»ha*s  son  ?" 

Una  tottered  over  to  a  chair,  and  the 
blood  left  her  checks  ;  her  lips  became 
dry,  and  she  gasped  for  breath. 

**  Why  don't  you  think  it  Witrtb  your 
while  to  answer  me  i:'''  continued  the 
mother. 

The  daughter  gave  a  look  of  deep 
dtstretiS  and  supplication  at  her  brotlicFj 
hut  when  she  [icroeived  her  father  in 
tears,  hir  head  sank  doun  upon  her 
bosoTU. 
**  VVhat !  what  1  Una/'  exclaimed  the 

Bodagh,   "  Una  '*      But    ere    he 

couhi  complete  the  tpifstion,  the  timid 
creature  lei  I  senseless  upon  the  floor. 
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Fardorougtia^  the  Miser:  or 


For  B  long  lime  she  lay  in  bhat 
friendly  trance  ;  for  such»  in  truth  it 
was  to  a  delicate  being',  suhjectud  to 
ail  tirde;il  so  pilniiil  as  ihut  she  was 
called  upon  to  pass  through*  We  have, 
indeed,  remarked  thiit  there  is  in  the 
young,  especially  in  tho&e  of  the  softer 
sex,  a  leelinR'  of  terror*  and  shame,  and 
confusion,  wheo  called  \\\\un  hy  their 
parents  to  disclose  a  forbidden  passion* 
that  renders  its  avowal  perhaps  the 
njost  formidable  task  which  the  yoiin^ 
beai't  can  untlt-rgo.  It  is  afearfyl  trial 
for  the  youthful,  and  one  v^  hich  |>arenu 
ought  to  conduct  with  surpassing  deli- 
cacy and  tenderness,  unless  tljey  wish 
to  drive  the  ini;euoou$  spirit  into  the 
first  steps  of  futlsehood  and  deceit. 

**  Fttther,"  said  John,  **  I  think  you 
may  rest  satisfied  with  what  you  wit- 
ness; and  I  am  soro  tt  cannot  make 
voit  or  my  mother  happy  to  see  poor 
Unii  miserable," 

Una^  who  had  been  during  the 
greater  part  of  tier  swoon  supported  in 
her  weeping  and  alarmed  mother's  arms, 
now  ojjened  her  eyes,  and  lifter  ca^tin^ 
an  aflriy:hted  look  about  the  room,  she 
hid  her  face  in  her  mother's  bosom,  and 
exclaimed,  as  distinctly  as  the  violence 
of  sobbing  grief  would  permit  her  ; 

"  Oh,  mother  dear*  have  pity  on  me  ; 
bring' nie  up  stairs  and  I  will  tell  tfou.** 

"  I  do,  1  do  pity  you,"*  Baiil  the  mo- 
ther, kissing  her  ;  "  1  kaow  you'll  he 
a  good  girl,  yet  Oona." 

"  Uaa,**  said  her  father,  placing'  his 
haufi  g*?iitly  on  her  shoulder,  **  was  i 
ever  harsh  tn  you,  or  did  I " 

"  Father  deur,"  si  he  returned,  inter- 
rupting him,  "  I  would  have  told  you 
and  my  mother,  but  that  I  was  afriiid."^ 

There  was  someihinjj  so  utterly  in- 
nocunt  and  artless  in  this  reply,  that 
each  of  the  three  persons  present  felt 
sensibly  artbeted  by  its  ejLtreme  and 
childlike  simplicitv. 

**  Dini't  be  afraid  of  me,  Una,'*  con» 
tmucd  the  Bodn^h,  **  hut  answer  uie 
truly,  tike  a  jrood  girl;  anti  I  swear 
uptm  ray  rcputaytion,  that  V  won't  be 
iiri^ry.  n<»  you  love  the  son  of  tlii^ 
Fardorou^^ha  ?*' 

-  Not.  father,  because  he's  Furdo- 
ron2^1ia*s  son,"  said  Una,  whose  face 
was  still  hid  in  her  mother**  bosom ; 
**  I  would  rather  be  wasti't/* 

"  But  you  do  love  him  ?" 

•*  For  ti^ree  years  he  lias  scarcely 
been  out  of  my  mitid/' 

Somrthinx'  tb  u  tnigbt  be  termed  a 
fmde  crossed  the  countenance  of  the 
Bodagh  at  this  intimation. 


hill  7^ 

cate  i^H 
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*'  God  help  you  for  a  foolkb 
«aid  he  ;    *' you're  a    |.>oor 
when  left  to'defeod  your  owo 

"*  She  won't  defend  it  by  n  fkls^i 
at  all  events,"  oliserved  her  trustwonl 
and  aifectionate  brother* 

**  No,  she  wouldn\"  said  the  iDOtli( 
"and  I  did  her  wrong-  awhile  agx),  U% 
that  she'd  schaine  any  thitig-  about 

"  And  are  you  and  Connor  O 
van  promised  to  aich  other  ?"  enqui 
the  father  again, 

**  But  it  wasn*t  /  that  proposed  tlie 
promise,"  returned  Una. 

"  Oh,  the  desperate  villain," eJKi 
her  father,**  to  be  guilty  of  such  aihi 
"  but  you  took  the  promise  Uio — y 
did — ^you  did — I  ncedu^t  ask  * 

"  No,"  replied  Una. 

"  No  !"  re-Kchoed  the  father;  *•  then' 
you  did  not  give  the  promise. 

"  I  mean,**  she  rejoined,  "  ibal 
needn't  ask." 

*'  Oh,  faith,  that  alters  the 
tramcly.  Now  Una,  this — all  this 
mi  sing  that  has  past  betune  jou 
Connor  O'Donovan,  is  mere  fcdly. 
you  prove  to  be  the  good  obttdicoi 
g:irl  that  1  hope  you  ure,  yoa^U  put  him 
out  of  your  head,  and  thin  you 
give  back  lo  one  another  what 
promises  you  made." 

This  was  succeeded  by  a  silence 
more  than  a  minute.     Utia  ot  Ici 
arose,  and  with  a  composed  encTgf* 
maimer,     that    was    evident    by   * 
sparkling  eye  and  bloodless  cheek, 
approached    hcf    father,    and    cah 
kneeling  down,  said  slowly  but  linni 

**  Father,  if  nothing  cUv  can  sati 
you,  /  wUi  give  back  my  promise  ; 
then,  father,  it  will  break  my    he 
for  I  know — I  feel — how  I  love  him, 
how  I'm  loved  by  him." 

*•  ril  get  you  a  better  husband,' 
plied  her  father — **  far  more  weali 
and  more  respectable  than  he  Is,' 

**  ril  give  back  the    t»''f*mise,''   ««id 
she  ;  **  but  the  man  is  not  living, 
cept  Connor  O'Uonovan,  thai  wilTe- 
call   me   wife.     More   wealthy ! 
respectable! — oh,  it   was  only 
I   loved.     Father,    I*ni   on  my  knt 
before  you*  and  before  ray  mother., 
have  mily  one  re^juest  Xu  ms«ke 
don't  break  your  djiiiiri:  dt* 

"  God    direct    us,"  ,| 

mother  j  **  it*s  hard  to  I 
Ifitwouhlgnso  hurd  ^■> 

"  Amen,"  sabl  her  hM-r.j,,(,  ,  -  [, 
God  direct  us  to  the  best*  Tio  * 
God  knows,"  he  continued,  now  mi 
affecledi  "that  1  wuuld  rsither  bri 
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inj  own  heart  than  jour*^«  Uniu  Get 
ujNJear — rise,  Jobo,  how  would  ^^^i* 
advise  «s  T 

**  1  dan'l  see  what  terioiis  objectjoix 
aft«?r  all,"  replied  the  »on»  **  ekher  you 
or  my  motlier  cao  irave  to  Conoor 
O* Donovan.  He  is  every  way  worthy 
of  her,  if  he  i»  (.H]tml  io  his  character ; 
and  as  for  wealtlj,  i  have  often  heard 
it  suid  that  hia  father  waa  a  richer  man 
than  yourself/* 

*•  Afther  all/  suid  the  mother,  "she 
uilg'ht  be  very  well  wid  him.** 

"  111  Icll  you  what  rU  do  then,**  said 
the  Hod^ig-h — **  let  us  see  the  ould  man 
himrielF,aiid  if  he  settles  his  son  daccntly 
in  life,  iia  lie  can  do  if  he  wishes,  why 
1  won  t  sec  that  poor,  foolish,  ioijoceut 
girl  hreaking  her  hcart*^ 

Una.  who  had  sat  \»'ith  her  face  atill 
averted,  now  ran  to  her  father,  and 
throwing'  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
wept  aloud,  but  said  uolhing, 

"  Ay,  ay  "  said  the  latter,  *•  it's  very 
fine  now  that  you  liave  every  thing 
your  own  way,  you  pjirsha  ;  but,  sure, 
youVe  all  the  daughter  we  have,  achora, 
Hnd  it  would  be  too  I  tad  not  to  let  you 
have  a  iUthf  of  yonr  own  opinion  in 
the  choice  of  a  husband.  Now  ^o  up 
stair?,  or  where  you  piase,  till  we  see 
whiit  eau  be  done  with  Fardorougha 
himself." 

With  smiling  face  and  glistening 
eyes  Una  pa^ed    out  of   the    roum, 

rcely  sensible  whether  she  walked, 

tn,   or  flew,  while  the  others  wt-nt  to 

renew  the  discussion  with  FatdoroUiLrha* 

*•  Well,"  said  the  miser,  '*  you  tuund 
out,  I  suppose,  that  she  cant  do  widout 
htm  ?" 

**  Provided  we  eonsint  to  the  mar- 
fiuge,"  ugked  the  tiodagh,  "  how  wUl 
yon  settle  your  son  in  lite  ?'* 

*'  Who  would  I  settle  in  life  if  I 
wouldn't  settle  my  only  sou  Y*  repUed 
the  other;  *'who  else  Is  there  to  get 
all   I  hrtve  r 

"  Thttt*s  very  trueT**  observed  the 
Bodngh  ;  '*  l>ut  §tate  ]ilaiidy  what  you  II 
do  for  hiin  on  his  marriage." 

**  Do  you  cousiot  to  the  marriage  all 
of  yees  Y* 

**  Thats  uot  the  question,'*  said  the 
other." 

•*  Divil  a  word  I'll  answer  till  I  know 
whether  yees  do  or  not/*  said  Fardo- 
rougha.  **  Say  at  once  that  you  con- 
^inti  and 'thin  I'll  spake — 111  say  what 
ni  diK^' 

The  Bodagh  looked  empiiringly  at 
his  wife  and  son.  The  latter  nodded 
rtrtiruiatively.  "  We  do  consent,*'  he 
adiicil. 


*•  That  shows  your  own  sinse,"  said 
the  old  man.  **  Now  what  fortune  will 
you  Tiortion  your  coilcen  wid  V" 

*'  riiat  dej^inds  upon  what  j/o«7/ do 
for  your  son,"*  returner!  the  lio<lagh. 

**  And  that  depends  upon  what  t/ouUi 
do  for  your  dtiughter,*"  replied  iliie  sa- 
gacious ohl  miser. 

"  At  this  rate  we're  not  likely  to 
agree." 

"  Nothin's  asier  j  you  ha^e  only  to 
spake  out ;  besides  it's  your  business, 
bein*  the  colleen's  father."* 

"Try  him»  and  name  sumething  fair," 
whimpered  John. 

"If  I  give  her  a  farm  of  thirtv  aeri»8 
of  good  land,  stocked  and  all,  what  will 
yuii  do  for  Connor  ?'* 

'*  More  than  that,  five  times  o¥cr  j 
ril  give  him  all  I  have.  An*  now, 
when  will  we  marry  them  V  Throth  it 
was  best  to  make  tldntrs  clear,**  added 
the  knave,  **and  untlherstand  one 
another  at  wanst.  When  will  wc  marry 
them  ?'• 

"Not  till  you  say  out  openly  and 
faifly  I  be  exact  sum  of  money  youll 
by  down  on  the  nail — an'  thai  beibre 
ever  a  rin^  gc>es  upon  them,'* 

*'  Give  it  up,  acusldii,''  said  the  wife, 
"you  see  there\«  nosehrewin'a  promise 
out  of  him,  let  alone  a  penny.*' 

**  W4iat  'ud  yees  have  nni  do  ?**  said 
the  old  man,  raising  his  voice.  *'  Won't 
he  have  all  Fm  worth  ?  who  else  i^  to 
have  it  ?  Am  1  to  make  a  beg^rar  of 
myself  to  plase  you  ?  Can't  they  live 
on  your  farm  till  I  die,  an'  thin  it'll  all 
couje  to  them  "r"' 

*'  And  no  thanks  to  you  for  that, 
Fardorougha,"sai(l  the  Bodagh.  **  No, 
no  ;  111  never  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke.  If 
you  won't  act  gvuerously  by  your  son, 
go  home,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  and 
let  us  hear  no  more  about  it.** 

'*  Why,  why?"  &aid  the  miser, 
**are  yees  mad  to  miss  what  1  can  kve 
him  ?     If  you  knew  how  much  it  is, 

you'd  Bim[i j  but,   God  help   mc, 

what  am  1  say  in'  ?  I  In  poorer  than 
any  body  thinks.  I  am— I  am  ;  an' 
will  starve  amoiigr  you  ail,  if  God  hasn't 
sed  it.  Do  you  think  I  donl  love  my 
son  us  well,  an*  a  thoussud  times  better 
than  you  do  your  ddiigfhter  ?  God 
alone  sees  how  ray  iteart*s  in  him — \n 
ray  own  Connor,  that  never  gave  me  a 
sore  heart — my  brave,  my  beauiiful  lioy!" 
He  paused,  and  the  scalding  tears* 
here  ran  down  his  shrank  and  furrL>wed 
cheeks,  v%bilsi  he  wrun^r  his  hands, 
started  to  his  feet,  and  looked  about 
him  like  a  man  encompassed  by  dan- 
gers that  tltretttened  instant  destruction. 
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"  If  you  love  jour  son  so  well  *  said 
John,  mildly,  "  whj  do  yoa  grudge  to 
share  your  wealth  with  him?  It  is 
but  natural  and' it  is  your  duty.** 

**  Natural  I  what's  natural  ? — ^to  give 
away — is  it  to  love  him  you  mane? 
It  is,  it's  vfinatural  to  give  it  away. 
He*8  the  best  son — ^the  best — what 
do  you  mane,  I  say  ? — ^let  me  alone — 
let  me  alone — I  could  give  him  my 
blood,  my  blood — ^to  sich  a  boy  ;  but, 
you  want  to  kill  me — ^vou  want  to  kill 
me,  an'  thin  you'll  get  all ;  but  hell  cross 
you,  never  fear — my  boy  will  save  me— 
he's  not  tired  o*  me — ^he*d  give  up  fifty 
girls  sooner  than  see  a  nsdr  of  his 
tiftther's  head  injured — so  do  your  best, 
while  I  have  Connor  I'm  not  afraid  of 
yets.  Thanks  be  to  God  that  sent 
him,**  he  exclaimed,  dropping  suddenly 
on  his  knees — **  oh,  thanks  be  to  God 
that  sent  him  to  comfort  an'  protect 
his  father  from  the  schames  and  villany 
of  them  that  *ud  bring  him  to  starvation 
for  their  own  ends." 

**  Father,"  said  John,  in  a  low  tone, 
**this  struggle  between  avarice  and 
natural  affection  is  awful.  See  how  his 
small  ffrcy  eyes  glare,  and  the  froth 
rises  white  to*  his  thin  shrivelled  lips. 
What  is  to  be  done?" 

**  Fardorougha,"  said  the  Bodacrh, 
*'  it's  over ;  don't  distress  yourself— 
keep  your  money — there  will  be  no 
match  between  our  childre." 

•*  Why  ?  why  won't  there  ?"  he 
screamed — "  why  won't  there,  I  say  ? 
Haven't  ^ott  enough  for  them  until  / 
die  ?  Would  you  see  your  child  break- 
in'  her  heart  ?  Bodagh,  you  have  no 
nather  in  you — no  bowels  for  your 
coUcen  dhat.  But  1*11  spake  for  her — 
I'll  argue  wid  you  till  this  time  to- 
morrow, or  I'll  make  you  show  feclin' 
to  her — an'  if  you  don't — if  you 
don't " 

*'  Wid  the  help  o*  God,  the  man's  as 
mad  as  a  March  hare,"  observed  Mrs. 
O'Brien,  "  and  there's  no  use  in  losiu' 
breath  wid  him.'* 

**  If  it's  not  insanity,"  said  John,  "  I 
know  not  what  it  is." 

**  Young  man,"  proceeded  Fardo- 
rougha,  who  evidently  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  what  the  mother  and  son  said, 
being  merely  struck  by  the  voice  of  the 
latter — •*  young  man,  you're  kind,  you 
have  sinse  and  feelin' — spake  to  your 
father — don't  let  him  destroy  his  child 
— don't  ax  him  to  starve  me,  that  never 
did  him  harm.  He  loves  you*— he  loves 
you,  for  he  can't  but  love  you — sure,  I 
know  how  1  lovemyowndarlin'  boy;  oh, 
spake  to  him — here  I  go  down  on  my 


two  knees  to  yon,  to  beg,  m  too  hope 
to  see  God  in  heaven,  that  youll 
make  him  not  brake  his  daoghter^s 
heart  I  She's  your  own  sister — there's 
but  the  two  of  yees,  an'  oh,  don*t  desart 
her  in  this  throuble — this  heavy,  heavy, 
throublel" 
•*  I  won't  interfere  farther  in  it,"  re- 

{)lied  the  young  man,  who,  however, 
elt  disturbed  and  anuoui  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

"  Mrs.  O'Brien,"  said  he,  turning  im- 
ploringly, and  with  a  wild  haggard  look 
to  the  Bodagh's  wife,  **  I'm  tumin'  to 
you — ^you're  her  mother— oh  think, 
think ." 

**  I'll  think  no  more  about  it,**  she  re- 
plied. **  You're  mad,  an*  thank  God, 
we  know  it  Of  coorse  itil  run  in  the 
family,  for  which  reastMg  my  daughter 
111  never  be  joined  to  the  son  of  a  mad- 
man." 

He  then  turned  as  a  last  resource 
to  O'Brien  himself.  ••  Bodagh,  Bodagh, 
I  say,"  here  his  voice  rose  to  a  fright- 
ful pitch,  **  I  enthrate,  I  ordher,  I  com- 
mand you  to  listen  to  me  I  Many 
them— ^on't  kill  your  datisrhter,  an' 
don't,  don't,  don't  dare  to  kill  my  son. 
If  you  do  I'll  curse  you  till  the  marks 
of  your  feet  will  scorch  the  ground 
you  tread  on.  Oh,"  he  exclaimed,  his 
voice  now  sinking,  and  his  reason  awak- 
ing, apparently  from  exhaustion,  "what 
is  come  over  me  ?  what  am  I  sayin'  ?— 
but  it's  all  for  my  son,  my  son."  He 
then  rose,  sat  down,  and  for  more  than 
twenty  minutes  wept  like  an  in&nt, 
and  sobbed,  and  sighed,  as  if  his  heart 
would  break. 

A  feeling  very  diflScult  to  be  de- 
scribed, hushed  his  amazed  auditory 
into  silence ;  they  felt  something  like 
pity  towards  the  unfortunate  old  man, 
as  well  as  respect  for  that  affection 
which  struggled  with  such  moral  hero- 
ism against  the  frightful  vice  that  at- 
tempted to  subdue  this  last  surviving 
virtue  in  the  breast  of  the  miser. 

On  his  getting  calm,  they  spoke  to 
him  kindly,  but  in  firm  and  friendly 
terms  communicated  their  ultimate  de- 
termination, that  in  consequence  of  his 
declining  to  make  an  adecjuate  pro- 
vision for  his  son,  the  marriage  could 
by  no  means  take  place.  He  then  got 
his  hat,  and  attempted  to  reach  the 
road  which  led  to  the  little  lawn,  but 
so  complete  was  his  abstraction,  and  so 
exhausted  his  faculties,  that  it  was  not 
without  John's  assistance  he  cuuld 
reach  the  gate  which  lay  before  his 
eyes.  He  first  turned  out  of  the  walk 
to  the  right,  then  crossed  over  to  the 
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left,  and  Mi  tiurpnsed  that  a  wall  op* 
poscit  him  III  each  direction* 

"  You  are  too  much  disturbed,'"  said 
J(jhn,  "  to  "  perceive  the  way,  but  I 
\%ill  show  yuu," 

**  1  suppose  1  thought  it  was  at  home 
I  was/'  he  replied,  *'  bekase  iit  ray  owu 
lumse  oue  must  turn  ait  her  to  the  right 
or  to  the  \thy  a:*,  indeed,  Vm  in  the  coa- 
lutn  of  doiiK" 

Whilst  Fardorouizha  was  cn^^g^cd 
iiiiori  titis  tli-maiiaged  idissIoti*  his  M'ife» 
who  felt  that  all  hiimaii  e^orts  at  ty ru- 
in jj  the  heart  of  her  hushauil  from  his 
wealth  must  fail^  resolved  to  have  re- 
course to  a  higher  power.  With  ihia 
purpose  in  vie  v,  she  put  on  her  Sunday 
liresj,  and  informed  Connor  thai  she 
was  about  to  go  for  a  short  lime  dam 
home. 

*•  VM  be  back  if  I  can,"  she  added, 
'  before  your  llither ;  and^  indeed  ifs 

I  good  not  to  let  him  know  anything 
^out  it,"* 

'  '*  About  what,  mother  ?  for  I  knovif 
as  tittle  about  it  a*  he  does,** 

'*  W^hy,  dear,  I'm  goin*  to  get  a 
couple  o"  Masses  scd,  tor  God  to  turn 
his  heart  frooi  that  eursed  air  a g  ft  id  it's 
fixed  uimn.  Sure  it  houlds  sich  a  Ijard 
grip  ol  his  poor  sowh  that  it1l  be  the 
de*tructitin  of  him  here  an*  hereafttier. 
It*ll  kill  him  itlbre  his  tiuie,  an'  then  I 
thrimblc  to  thiuk  of  hh  chance  nbove*" 

"  The  object  is  a  good  one,  sure 
e  iiough,  an*  it  b«^in'  for  a  spiritual  pur- 
pose, 1  suppose  the  priest  won't  object 
to  it.** 

•*  Whv  would  lje,  dear,  an'  it  for  tie 
good  of  his  sowL  Sure,  when  Pat 
Lanigan  was  jealous,  liis  wife  gut  three 
masses  sed  for  him  ;  iitid  wid  the  help 
o*  Goel»  he  was  cured  sound  an'  clane.' 

Connor  T^ould  not  help  smili  ug  at 
tliis  fxtraordiniiry  cure  lor  jealousy, 
nor  at  the  simide  piety  of  m  heart,  the 
strength  of  whose  atfection  he  knew 
so  welL  Afti-r  her  return  she  informed 
the  son,  that  in  addition  to  the  miLsses 
to  be  said  agtiiust  his  father's  avarice, 
she  hi»d  some  notion  of  getting  another 
Sii'td  towards  his  marriage  with  Una. 

•*  I  was  goin*/*  she  proceeded,  "  io 
slip  it  in  along  wid  your  fathei*s  bu- 
siness, but  I  thought  it  wouldn't  be  fair 
or  honest  to  trick  liis  revercocc  that 
way  upon  the  bare  price  of  the  two 
lie  is  to  say  ;  for  aldhough  it  od  be 
killiii*  two  birds  wid  one  stone,  still 
it  mightn't  bring  about  the  match  in 
resrurd  o*  the  roguery  on  pit/  part/' 

•*  God  help  you,  mother,'  said  Con- 
nor, laughing  ; "  for  t  think  you Ve  one  of 
lb«  inaoccntest  women  that  ever  lived  -, 


but  whisht!"  he  added,  "here's  my 
father— God  grant  that  he  may  bring 
good  news !" 

When  Fartlorougha  entered  he  was 
paler  or  rather  salhiwer  than  usual  ; 
and,  on  his  thin,  puckered  fai'c,  the 
liiit'S  that  marked  it  wure  exhibiied 
with  a  distinctness  greatt^r  than  ordi- 
nary. His  eyes  appeared  Io  have 
sunk  back  more  deeply  into  his  head  ^ 
his  cheeki  had  lallen  farther  into  his 
jaws;  his  eve  was  gleaiuy  and  dis- 
turbed ;  ami  bis  whole  uppeamnee  be- 
spoke trouble  and  care,  and  the  traces 
of  a  strong  and  recent  iitruggle  within 
him. 

**  Father,*'  said  Conuttr,  with  a  beat- 
ing heart,  ^*for  heaven  sake,  what  news 
— what  tidings?  1  trust — 1  trust  in 
God  it*s  good." 

**  They  have  no  bowels,  Connor — 
they  have  no  bowels,  thim  O'BrJens.*' 

**  Then  you  didn't  succeed." 

"  The  father  *  as  great  a  bmiagh  as 
him  he  was  called  alter^ — they're  a  bad 
paek — an'  you  mustn't  think  of  any 
one  belongin'  to  them." 

*'  But  tell  us,  man  dear,"  said  the 
wife,  "what  passed — let  us  know  it 
all." 

"  Why  they  would  do  nothin' — 
thoy  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  1  went  on 
my  knees  to  them — av  to  every  one  of 
them,  barriu*  the  colfceu  herself;  but 
*twus  all  no  use — its  to  be  no  miitch/* 

•*  And  why,  lather,  did  you  go  on 
your  knees  to  unjf  of  them,"'  said  Con- 
nor ;  *'  Fni  sorry  yon  ijid  ihatJ'* 

"  I  did  it  on  your  account,  Connor, 
an*  rd  do  it  agin'  on  your  account, 
poor  hoy." 

"  W<dl,  well,  it  can't  bti  helped/' 

"But  tell  me,  Fardorougha,"  in- 
quireil  Honour,  **  was  any  of  the  fault 
your  own — what  did  3^01*  offer  to  do 
for  Connor  r" 

"  Let  me  alone,'  saiii  he,  peevishly; 
"I  woni  be  eras*  questioned  about  it. 
My  heart's  broke  among  you  all— - 
what  did  /  otfer  to  do  for' Connor? 
The  match  is  knocked  up  1  tell  you — 
find  it  mtist  Ije  knocked  up,  Connor's 
young,  an*  it'll  be  time  enough  for  him 
to  marry  this  seven  years  to  come." 

As  be  said  this,  the  fire  of  avarice 
blazed  in  his  eyes,  and  ho  looked 
angrily  at  Honour,  then  at  the  son; 
but  while  conieraplating  the  latter,  his 
counleuance  changed  from  anger  to 
sorrow,  and  from  sorrow  to  a  mild 
and  serene  expressiim  of  affection. 

**  Connor,  avick,"  said  he,  *' Connor, 
t^urc  yi>u1l  not  blame  irw  \n  this  busi- 
ness i  sure  you  woti't  blame  your  poor. 
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heart-broken  father  let  thim  say 
what  they  will,  sure  you  wont,  avil- 
ish  'r" 

**  Don't  fret  on  my  account,  father," 
said  the  son  ;  **  why  should  I  blame 
you  ?  God  knows  you're  ttriM  to  do 
what  you  would  wish  for  me." 

"  No,  Honor,  I  knew A<?  wouldn't ;  no," 
he  shouted,  leaping  up,  "he  would'nt 
make  a  saicrefize  o*  me !  Connor,  save 
me,  save  me,'*  he  shrieked,  throwing  his 
arms  about  his  neck  ;  "  save  me ;  my 
lieart's  breakin' — somethin's  tcarin'  me 
different  ways  inside  ;  I  can  cry,  you 
see  ;  I  can  cry,  but  I'm  still  as  hard  as  a 
stone ;  it's  terrible  this  I'm  sufferin* — 
terrible  all  out  for  a  weak  ould  man 
like  me.  Oh,  Connor,  avick,  what  111 
I  do?  Honor,  achora,  what  'ill  be- 
come o*  me — am'nt  I  stru^lin',  strug- 
glin'  aginst  it,  whatever  it  is;  don't 
yoes  pity  me  ?  Don't  ye,  avick  machrce, 
don't  ye,  Honor  ?  oh  don't  yees  pity 
me?" 

**  God  pity  you  !"said  the  wife,  burst- 
ing into  tears  ;  "  what  will  become  of 
you  ?  pray  to  God,  Fardorougha,  pray 
to  him.  No  one  alive  can  change  your 
heart  but  God.  I  wiiit  to  the  priest 
to-day,  to  get  two  masses  said  to  turn 
your  heart  from  that  cursed  money.  I 
din'nt  inttnd  to  tell  you,  but  I  do, 
bekase  it's  your  duty  to  pray  now, 
above  all  times,  an'  to  back  the  priest 
as  well  as  you  can." 

"  It's  the  best  advice,  father,  you 
could  get,"  said  the  son,  as  he  helped 
the  trembling  old  man  to  his  seat. 

**  An'  who  bid  you  thin  to  go  to 
lavish  money  that  way  T  said  he,  turn- 
ing snappishly  to  Honour,  and  relaps- 
ing again  into  the  peevish  spirit  of 
avarice ;  **  Saver  o'  Heaven,  but  you'll 
kill  me,  woman,  afore  you  have  done 
wid  rac.     How  can  I  stand  it,  to  have 

my  hard-earned an'  for  what? 

to  turn  mt/  heart  from  money  !  I  don't 
want  to  be  turned  from  it — I  don't  wish 
it !  Money  ! — I  have  no  money — no- 
thin' — nothin' — an' if  there's  not  betther 
decreed  for  me,  I'll  be  starved  yet — 
an'  is  it  any  wondher  ?  to  be  robbin'  me 
the  way  you're  doin' !" 

His  wife  clasped  her  hands,  and 
looked  up  towards  heaven  in  silence, 
and  Connor,  shaking  his  head  despair- 
ingly, passed  out  to  join  Flanagan  at 
his  labour,  with  whom  he  had  not 
spoken  that  day.  Briefly,  and  with 
a  heavy  heart,  he  communicated  to  him 
the  unsuccessful  issue  of  his  father's  in- 
terference, and  asked  his  opinion  as  to 
how  he  should  conduct  himself  under 
circumstances  so  disastrous  to  his  hap- 


piness and  prospects.  Darde  adrised 
nim  to  seek  another  intenriew  with 
Una,  and  for  that  purpose,  offered,  as 
before,  to  ascertain,  in  the  course  of 
that  evening,  at  what  time  and  place 
she  would  see  him.  This  sosgestion, 
in  itself  so  natural,  was  adoptedTand  as 
Connor  felt,  with  peculiar  acutenesa, 
the  pain  of  the  situation  in  which  be 
was  placed,  he  manifested  little  ten- 
dency to  conversation,  and  the  evening 
consequently  passed  heavily  and  in  si- 
lence. 

Dusk,  however,  arrived,  and  Baitle 
prepared  himself  to  execute  the  some- 
what difficult  commission  be  had  so 
obligingly  undertaken.  He  appeved, 
however,  to  have  caught  a  portion  of 
Connor's  despondency,  for,  when  about 
to  set  out,  he  said  "that  he  felt  his 
spirits  sunk  and  melancholy  ;  just,"  be 
added,  **as  if  some  misfortune,  Con- 
nor, was  afore  aither  or  both  of  us ;  for 
my  part,  I'd  stake  my  life  that  things 
will  go  athauehran  one  way  or  other, 
an'  that  vou'lT  never  call  Una  O'Brien 
your  ^-ife." 

*•  Bartle."  replied  the  other,  *•  I  only 
want  you  to  do  my  message,  an*  not  to 
be  prophesyin'ill — bad  news  comes  too 
soon,  without  your  tellin'  us  of  it  afore- 
hand.  God  knows,  Bartle  dear,  I'm 
distressed  enough  as  it  is,  and  want  my 
spirits  to  be  kept  up  rather  than  put 
down." 

**  No,  Connor,  but  you  want  some- 
thin*  to  divart  your  mind  off  of  this  bu- 
siness altogether,  for  a  while ;  an'  upon 
my  saunics  it  'ud  be  a  charity  for  some 
friend  to  give  you  afresh  piece  of  fun  to 
think  of— so  keep  up  your  heart,  how 
do  you  know  but  I  may  do  that  much 
for  you  myself  ?  But  I  want  you  to  lend 
me  the  loan  of  a  pair  of  shoes  ;  divil  a 
tatther  of  these  will  be  together  soon, 
barrin'  I  get  them  mended  in  time ; 
you  can't  begrudge  that,  any  how,  an* 
mc  wearin'  them  on  your  own  busi- 
ness." 

"  Nonsense,  man — to  be  sure  I  will ; 
stop  an'  I'll  bring  them  out  to  you  iu 
half  a  shake." 

He  accordingly  produced  a  pair  of 
shoes,  nearly  new,  and  told  Bartle 
that  if  he  had  no  objection  to  accept  of 
them  as  a  present,  he  might  consider 
them  as  his  own. 

This  conversation  took  place  in  Far- 
dorougha's  barn,  where  Flanagan  always 
slept,  and  kept  his  small  deal  trunk. " 

He  paused  a  moment  when  this 
good-natured  offer  was  made  to  him, 
but  as  it  was  dark  no  particular  rx- 
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pression  coald  he  discovered  on  his 
eotiutenance. 

**  No  V*  said  he  vehemently  ;  **  may 
I  go  to  perdition  if  I  oiight.^-— Connor— » 
Connor   O'Donovan — you'd   turn  the 

div ^ 

**  Hut,  Battle,  don't  be  angry — whin 
I  offered  ihem,  I  did'nt  mean  to  give 

?rou  the  slightest  ortcnce  *,  it's  enough 
hr  you  to  leli  mt^you  won't  have  them 
without  ^eitin*  into  a  passion/* 

"  Have  whut  ?  what  are  you  spakin' 
about  r' 

«  Why — about  the  shoes  ;  what 
oW  Y" 

**  Yes,  faith,  sure  enough — well,  ay, 
the  shoes ! — dou't  think  of  it,  Connor — 
Tin  hasty  ;  ioo  much  so,  indeed,  an' 
ihM's  ray  fault.  I'm  like  iilL  good 
natured  people  in  thut  respect  ;  how- 
ever I'll  botry  them  for  a  day  or  t«  o, 
lill  I  get  my  own  patched  up  some 
way.  But,  death  alive,  why  did  you 
get  at  this  sason  o'  the  year  three  rows 
of  sparables  in  the  soles  o'  ihem  ?'* 

**  Bekase  they  last  longer,  of  coorse  ; 
and  now,  Bartfe,  he  off,  and  don't  let 
the  g^rass  grow  under  your  feet  till  I 
see  you  agin.'* 

Connor's  patience,  or  rather  liis  im- 
patience that  night  was  severely  ttixed. 
Hour  after  hour  elapsed^  and  yet 
Barite  did  not  return.  At  length  he 
went  to  his  lather's  sleepitig  room,  and 
informed  hiui  of  the  message  he  had 
sent  through  Flanagan  to  Una. 

"I  will  sltjcp  in  the  barn  to-night, 
father,"  he  added  ;.  **  an'  never  fear, 
let  us  talk  as  we  may,  but  we'll  be  up 
early  enough  in  the  morning,  plase 
God.  I  cuuld[/l  sleep,  or  go  to  sleeps 
till  I  hear  what  news  he  brings  back 
to  us  ;  6o  do  you  rise  aud  secure  the 
iloor,  an'  I'll  m^ike  my  ^hake  down  wid 
Dartle  for  this  nighu" 

The  fkUlier,  who  never  refused  him 
any  thing  ««* pecuniary,  (if  we  may  he 
allowed  the  word»)  did  as  the  son  re- 
qne^ted  him,  and  again  went  to  bed, 
tXDConacious  of  the  ihundereluud  which 
was  io  soon  to  burst  upon  them  both. 

Birtle,  however,  at  length  returned, 
and  Connor  had  the  satisfdction  of 
healing  that  hh  faithful  LTpa  x^-ould 
meet  nim  the  next  night,  if  possible, 
at  the  hour  «>f  twelve  o'clock,  in  her 
lather's  haggard.  Her  parents,  it  ap- 
peifedt  bad  laid  an  injunction  upon  her 
oevcr  to  see  him  again  i  tihe  was 
watched  too,  and  tndeiiii  when  the 
household  were  asleep,  she  fmiud  it 
altogether  impracticable  to  etlect  any 
appointment  whatsoever  with  her  lover. 
She  could  not  even  promise  with  cer- 


tainty to  meet  him  on  that  uif^ht,  but 
she  desired  bim  to  come,  and  if  she 
failed  to  be  punctual,  not  to  leave  the 
place  of  upp ointment  for  an  hour. 
After  that,  li  she  appeared  not,  then 
he  was  to  wait  no  longer*  Such  was 
the  purport  of  the  message  wliich  Fta" 
nagan  delivered  him. 

Flanagan  was  the  firet  up  the  neit 
morning,  for  the  ]»uqiose  of  kteping  an 
appoint  men  t  which  he  had  with  Biddy 
Neil,  whom  we  have  already  introduced 
to  the  reader.  On  being  taxed  with 
meanness  by  this  weak  but  honest 
creature,  lor  haviug  sought  service 
with  the  man  who  had  ruined  his 
fauiily,  lie  promised  to  aequaiut  her 
with  the  true  motive  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  enter  into  Fardorougha's 
employment.  Their  conversation  on 
this  point,  however,  was  merely  a  love 
scene,  in  which  Bartle  satistied  the 
cre<lulf>na  girl,  that  to  an  attachment 
for  herself  of  some  month 5s'  standing, 
might  he  ascribed  his  humiliation  in 
becoming  a  servant  to  the  oppressor 
and  destroyer  of  his  house.  He  thca 
passed  from  themselves  and  llieir  pros- 
pects to  Connor  and  Una  O'Brien, 
with  whose  attachment  for  each  other, 
as  the  reader  knows,  he  was  first  made 
acquainted  by  his  felh>w  servant. 

»*  It's  terrible,  Biddy,"  said  he,  *•  to 
think  of  the  black  and  revengeful 
heart  that  Connor  bear^  to  Bodagh 
Byie  and  his  family,  merely  bckase 
(hey  refuse  to  let  him  marry  Una, 
Tiji  a  feared,  Biddy  darlin',  that  there'll 
be  dark  work  about  it  on  Connor's 
side  ;  an*  if  you  hear  of  any  thing  bad 
huppenin'  to  the  Bodagh,  you'll  know 
where  it  comes  from," 

**  I  don't  b'lieve  it,  Bartlci  nor  1 
won't  blieve  it— not,  any  way,  till  1 
bear  thut  it  happens.  But  what  is  it  he 
intends  to  do  to  them  Y* 

"  That's  more  than  I  know  myself,*' 
rp[»lied  Bartlc  ,  "  I  axed  as  much,  an* 
he  said  till  it  was  done  nobody  would 
be  the  wber," 

'*  That's  quare,"  said  the  girl,  "fur  a 
bclther  heart  than  Connor  has,  the 
Saver  o'  the  world  never  made.*' 

"  Yfm  think  so,  agra,  hut  wait  ;  do 
you  watch,  aTul  you'll  fiud  thnt  he 
won't  come  in  to*nighi.  I  know  ontbin' 
myselt  of  wlmt  he'n  ahoui,  for  he's  as 
close  a«i  liis  jijtherV  purse,  an'  as  deep 
wi  a  draw-well,  ay.  an'  as  fairlaceti  as 
the  divil  wheu  he  wauti^  to  tempt  a 
priest  ;  but  this  1  know,  that  he  has 
black  buftiuess  on  his  hands,  whatever 
it  is.  Be  the  crass,  I  ihrimblo  to  think 
of  it!" 
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Flanagan  then  got  tender,  and  after 
pressing  his  suit  with  all  the  eloquence 
he  was  master  of,  thej  separated,  he  to 
his  labour  in  the  fields,  and  she  to  her 
domestic  employment,  and  the  unusual 
task  of  watching  the  motions  of  her 
master^s  son. 

Flanagan,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
suggested  to  Connor  the  convenience 
of  sleeping  that  night  o/ro  in  the  bam. 
The  time  of  meeting,  he  said,  was  too 
late,  and  his  father's  family,  who  were 
early  in  their  hours  both  night  and 
morning,  would  be  asleep  even  before 
they  pet  out.  He  also  added,  that  lest 
any  of  the  O'Briens  or  their  retainers 
should  sur|)rise  him  and  Una,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  accomfmny  him, 
and  act  as  a  videtle  during  their  in- 
terview. 

Ck>nnor  felt  this  devotion  of  Bartle 
to  his  dearest  interests,  as  every  grate- 
ful and  generous  heart  would. 

"  Bartle,"  said  he,  **  when  we  are 
married,  if  it*s  ever  in  my  power  to 
make  you  aisy  in  life,  may  I  never 
prosper  if  I  don't  do  it ;  at  all  evints, 
in  some  wav  I'll  reward  you.** 

•*  If  you  re  ever  able,  Connor,  Til 
have  no  objection  to  be  behouldin*  to 
you ;  that  is,  if  you*re  ever  able,  as  you 
say." 

**  And  if  there's  a  just  God  in  heaven, 
Bartle,  who  sees  my  heart,  however 
things  may  go  against  me  for  a  time,  I 
sav  I  will  be  able  to  sarvc  you,  or  any 
other  friend  that  desurvcs  it.  But 
about  sleepin*  m  to-night — of  coorse 
I  would'nt  be  knockin*  up  my  father, 
and  di.«turhin*  my  poor  mother  for  no 
rason  ;  so  of  coorse,  us  I  s:n(l,  Til  sleep 
in  the  barn  \  it  makes  no  difference  one 
way  or  other." 

"  Connor,"  said  Flanasran,  with  much 
solemnity,  *•  if  Bodusrh  Buie'a  wise,  he'll 
marry  you  an'  his  daughter  as  fast  as 
he  can." 

**  An'  why,  Bartle  V" 

**  Why,  for  rasons  you  know  nothin' 
about  Of  late  he's  got  very  much 
out  o'  favour,  in  regard  of  not  comin' 
tit  to  what  people  wish." 

**  Spake  plainer,  Bartle  ;  I'm  in  the 
dark  now." 

"There's  work  goin*  on  in  the 
counthry,  that  you  and  every  one  like 
you  ought  to  be  up  to  ;  but  you  know 
nothin*,  as  I  said,  about  it.  Now 
Bodagh  Buie,  as  far  as  I  hear — for  I'm 
in  the  dark  myself  nearly  as  much 
as  you  —  Bodagh  Buie  houlds  out 
aginst  them ;  an'  not  only  that,  I'm 
tould,  but  gives  them  hard  words,  an' 
sets  them  at  defiance." 


"  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  wHh  me 
marrying  his  daughter  T* 

**  why,  he  wants  some  one  badly  to 
stand  his  friend  wid  them,  an'  if  you 
were  marrid  to  her,  you  should  on  his 
account  become  one  o*  tbim ;  begad  as 
it  is  you  ought,  for  to  tell  you  the  truth 
there's  talk — strong  talk  too,  abont 
payin'  him  a  nightly  visit  that  ma^nt 
sarve  him." 

**  Then,  Bartle  you*re  consamed  in 
this  business." 

**  No,  faith,  not  yet ;  bat  I  suppose 
I  must,  if  I  wish  to  be  tafe  in  the 
counthry  ;  an*  so  must  you  too,  for 
the  same  rason." 

**  And,  if  not  tip,  bow  do  you  know 
so  much  about  it?" 

**  From  one  o*  themselves,  thst 
wishes  the  Bodagh  well ;  ay,  an'  let 
me  tell  you,  he's  a  marked  man,  an' 
the  night  was  appointed  to  visit  him ; 
stiil  it  was  put  back  to  thry  if  be  could 
be  manageo,  but  he  could  nt ;  an*  all 
I  know  about  it  is  that  the  time  to  re- 
mimber  him  is  settled,  an*  he's  to  get 
it,  an*,  along  wid  other  things,  hell  be 
ped  for  tumin'  off — however  I  cant 
say  any  more  about  that/* 

**  How  long  is  it  since  jou  knew 
this?' 

**  Not  long — onlv  since  last  night,  or 
you'd  'a  got  it  before  this.  The  bat 
way,  I  think,  to  put  him  on  his  guard 
'ud  be  to  send  him  a  scrape  of  a  line 
wid  no  name  to  it" 

•*  Bartle,"  replied  Connor,  •*  Vm  as 
much  behouldeti  to  you  for  this,  as  if 
it  had  been  myself  or  my  father  that 
was  marked.  God  knows  you  have  a 
good  heart,  an'  if  you  dont  sleep 
sound,  I'm  at  a  loss  to  know  who 
ought." 

**  Ma  choirp  arC  diouol  but  it's  hard 
to  tell  who  has  a  good  heart,  Connor ; 
I'd  never  say  any  one  has  till  I'd  see 
them  well  thried." 

At  length  the  hour  for  setting 
out  arrived,  and  both,  armed  with 
good  oaken  cudgels,  proceeded  to 
Bodagh  Buie's  haggard,  whither  they 
arrived  a  little  before  the  app<iintea 
hour.  An  utter  stillness  prevailed 
around  the  place — not  a  dog  barked — 
not  a  breeze  blew,  nor  did  a  leaf  move 
on  its  stem,  so  calm  and  warm  was  the 
night  Neither  moon  nor  stars  shone 
in  the  firmament,  and  the  ckrkness 
seemed  kindly  to  throw  its  dusky  man- 
tle over  this  sweet  and  stolen  interview 
of  our  young  lovers.  As  yet,  however, 
Una  had  not  come,  nor  could  Connor, 
on  surveying  the  laigc  massy  &mi- 
house  of  the   Bodagh,  perceive  any 
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appearance  of  light,  or  hear  a  single 
ioiind,  however  iUint,  to  break  the 
ftillnes^  in  which  it  slept  Bartle,  im- 
mediately after  llieir  arrival  in  the 
haggard,  separated  from  his  compa- 
nion, in  order,  he  «aifl»  to  give  notice 
of  interruption,  should  Una  be  either 
wairfied  or  followed. 

•*  Besides,  you  know/'  he  added» 
"  sweethearts  like  nobody  to  be  prei^eiit 
but  theuisdves,  when  they  do  be 
spakin'  soft  to  one  another.  So  I'll 
jist  keep  dodgin'  about,  from  lilace  to 
place,  wid  my  eye  an'  ear  both  open^ 
an'  it'  any  intherloper  comes  III  give 
yees  the  hard  word*" 

Heavily  and  lazily  creep  those  mo- 
ments dming  which  an  impatient  lover 
awaits  the  approach  of  his  mistress  ; 
end  woe  betide  the  wooer  of  impetuous 
temperament  who  is  doomed,  like  our 
hero,  to  watch  a  whole  hour  and  a  half 
in  VHiu.  Muny  a  theory  did  his  fancy 
body  forth^  and  many  a  conjecture  did 
he  brm  as  lo  the  pVobable  causes  of 
her  absence.  Waa  it  po^ible  that 
they  watched  her  even  in  the  dead 
hour  of  night  ?  Perhaps  the  grief  she 
felt  at  her  father*8  refusal  to  sanction 
the  match,  had  brought  on  indisposition  ; 
and, — oh,  harrowing  thontrht !  perhaps 
they  had  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon 
her  to  renounce  him  an^l  liis  hopes  for 
ever.  But  no  \  their  atFcetion  was  too 
pure  and  stead tust  to  admit  of  a  sup- 
position so  utterly  unreasonable.  What 
then  could  have  prevented  her  from 
kcefiing  an  appointment  so  essential  to 
I  heir  future  prospects,  and  to  the  ope- 
rations necessary  for  them  to  pursue  ? 
Some  plan  of  intercourse — some  settled 
ID  ode  of  communication  must  be  con- 
certed between  ihem,  a  fact  as  well 
known  to  herself  us  to  him. 

*•  Well,  welt/*  thought  he,  **  what- 
evcr's  the  reason  of  her  not  coming, 
Vm  sure  the  fault  is  not  her's  ;  as  it  is, 
there's  no  use  in  waitin^  this  night  any 
longrer." 

FJaxiagan,  it  appeared,  waa  of  the 
&ame  opinion,  for  in  a  minute  or  two 
be  made  his  appearance,  and  urged 
their  return  home.  It  was  clear,  he 
paid,  that  no  interview  andd  take  place 
that  night,  and  the  sooner  they  reach- 
ed the  barn  atitl  got  to  bed  the  betten" 
**  Folly  me,"  he  added  ;  "  we  ran 
pass  through  the  yard,  cross  the  road 
IX' fore  the  hall-door,  and  ^et  over  the 
stile,  by  the  near  way  through  the 
5eld9  that^s  behind  the  orchard/' 

Connor,  who  was  by  no  means  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  path  as  his 
compauion,  followed  him  in  the  way 


pointed  out,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
found  themselves  walking  at  a  brisk 
pace  in  a  direction  that  led  homewards 
i>y  a  shorter  cat.  Connors  oiind  was 
too  much  depressed  for  conversation, 
and  both  were  proceeding  in  silence, 
when  Flanagan  started  in  alarm,  and 
pointed  out  the  figure  of  some  one 
walking  directly  towards  them.  In 
less  tbun  a  miimte  the  person,  whoever 
he  might  be,  bad  come  within  speak- 
ing- diiitance,  and,  as  he  shouted  out 
"who  comes  there  T  Flanagan  bolted 
across  the  ditch  along  which  they  had 
been  going,  and  disappeared. 

**  A  friend,"  returned  Connor,  in 
reply  to  the  question. 

The  other  man  advanced,  and  with 
a  look  of  deep  scrniioy  peered  into  hi^ 
face.  "  A  friend,"  he  exclaimed  j  **  faith, 
it's  a  quare  hour  for  a  friend  to  he  out. 
Who  are  vou,  eh  ?  Is  this  Connor 
O'Donovan  T 

"  It  is  ;  but  you  have  the  advantage 
of  me." 

*'  If  your  father  was  here  he  would 
know  Phil  Curtis,  any  way." 

"  t  outjht  to  *a  known  the  voice  my- 
Felf,"  said  Connor ;  **  Phil,  how  are 
you?  an"  what  a  bringin'  yourself  ont 
at  this  hour  ?** 

'*  Why,  I  want  to  buy  a  couple  o' 
milk  cows  in  the  fair  o'  Kikurbit,  an* 
Pm  goin'  to  catch  inpr  horse,  an"  make 
ready*  It's  a  stiff  ride  from  this,  an' 
by  tne  time  I'm  there  it  'ill  be  late 
enough  for  business,  Fm  thinkin\  There 
was  some  one  wid  you  ;  who  was  it"?'*' 
^  Come,  come,"  said  Connor  good- 
humoured  ly,  "  he  was  out  coortin',  and 
doesn't  wish  to  be  known  ;  and  Phil, 
as  you  had  the  luck  to  meet  me,  I  beg 
you,  for  heaven's  sake,  not  to  breathe 
that  you  seen  me  near  Bodagh  Bnie*a 
tonight ;  I  have  various  rusons  for  it. 

**  1 1*8  Tio  sac  ret  to  me  as  it  i*",*'  re- 
plied Curtis;  '*  half  the  parish  knows 
It  J  so  niiike  your  mind  asy  on  that 
head.  Good  night,  Connor  I  I  w  ish 
vou  success,  any  how  ;  you'll  be  a 
liappy  man  if  you  get  her  ;  ah  hough 
from  what  I  hear  has  happened,  yx^u 
have  a  bad  cliance,  except  herself 
stands  to  you," 

The  truth  was,  that  Fardoroiigha's 
visit  to  the  Bodagh,  thinks  to  the  high 
tones  of  his  own  shrill  voiee,  had 
drawn  female  curiosity,  already  suspi- 
cions of  the  cireuoistanci^i*,  to  tne  key- 
hole of  the  parlonr-door,  where  the 
issue  and  object  of  the  conference  soon 
became  known.  In  a  short  time  it  had 
gone  among  the  servants,  and  from 
them  was  transmitted  in  the  course  of 
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that  and  the  following  day,  to  the 
tenants  and  day-labourers ;  who  con- 
trived to  multiply  it  with  such  effect, 
that,  as  Curtis  said,  it  was  indeed  no 
secret  to  the  greater  part  of  the  parish. 

Flanagan  soon  rejoined  Connor, 
who,  on  taxiug  him  with  his  flight, 
was  informed,  with  an  appearance  of 
much  regret,  that  a  debt  of  old  stand- 
ing due  to  Curtis  had  occasioned  it. 

**  And  upon  my  saunies,  Connor,  Pd 
rather  any  time  go  up  to  my  neck  in 
wather  than  meet  a  man  that  I  owe 
money  to,  whin  I  can't  pay  him.  I 
knew  Phil  very  well,  even  before 
he  spoke,  and  that  was  what  made  me 
cut  an'  run." 

"  What  r  said  Connor,  lookinjr  to- 
wards the  east,  "  can  it  be  day-light  so 
soon?" 

**  Begad  it  surely  cannot,**  replied 
his  companion.  "  Holy  mother  above, 
what  is  this?- 

Both  involuntarily  stood  to  contem- 
plate the  strange  phenomenon  which 
presented  itself  to  their  observation  ; 
and,  as  it  was  certainly  both  novel 
and  startling  in  its  *ap|)earance,  we 
shall  pause  a  little  to  describe  it  more 
minutely. 

The  night,  as  we  have  already  said, 
was  remarkably  dark,  and  warm  to  an 
unusual  degree.  To  the  astonishment, 
however,  of  our  two  travellers,  a  gleam 
of  light,  extremely  faint,  and  some- 
what resembling  tliat  which  precedes 
the  rising  of  a  summer  sun,  broke  upon 
their  path,  and  passed  on  in  undulating 
sweeps  for  a  considerable  8|)ace  before 
them.  Connor  had  scarcely  time  to 
utter  the  exclamation  just  alluded  to, 
and  Flanagan  to  reply  to  him,  when 
tlie  liarht  around  thcnishot  farther  into 
the  distance,  and  deepcnecl  from  its 
first  pale  hue  into  a  rich  and  gorpreous 
purple.  Its  effect,  however,  was  limited 
within  a  oircle  of  almut  a  mile,  for 
they  could  observe  tha'  it  got  faint 
gradually  from  the  centre  to  the  ex- 
treme verge,  where  it  melted  into  utter 
darkness. 

"  This  mu««t  mean  something  extra- 
ordinary,*' said  Connor  ;  «  whatever  it 
is,  it  appears  to  be  behind  the  hill  that 
divides  us  from  Bodagh  Huie's  house. 
Blessed  earth !  it  looks  as  if  the  sky 
was  on  fire  !** 

The  sky  indeed  presented  a  fearfnl 
but  sublime  spectacle.     One  spot  ap- 

Geared  to  glow  with  the  rod- white 
eat  of  a  furnace,  and  to  form  the  cen- 
tre of  a  fiery  cupola,  from  which  the 
flame  was  flung  in  redder  and  grosser 
masses,  that  darkened  away  into  wild 


and  dusky  indistinctnesa,  in  a  i 
that  corresponded  with  the  same  light, 
as  it  danced  in  red  and  frightful  mirth 
upon  the  earth.  As  they  looked,  the 
cause  of  this  awful  phenomenon  soon 
became  visible.  From  behind  the  hill 
was  seen  a  thick  shower  of  burning 
particles  rushing  up  into  the  mid  air, 
and  presently  the  broad  point  of  a 
huge  pyramid  of  fire,  wavering  in  ter- 
rible and  capricious  power,  seemed  to 
disport  itself  far  up  in  the  very  depths 
of  the  glowing  sky.  On  looking  again 
upon  the  earth  they  perceiv<3  that 
this  terrible  circle  was  extending  itself 
over  a  wider  circumference  of  country, 
marking  every  prominent  ot^t 
around  them  with  a  dark  blood-red 
tinge,  and  throwing  those  that  were 
more  remote  into  a  visionary  but  ap- 
palling relief. 

**  Dhmr  Chrietthar  exclaimed  Flana^ 
gan,  **  I  have  it ;  Uiim  1  spoke  about 
has  paid  Bodagh  Buie  the  visit  they 
promised  him." 

"  Come  roond  the  hip  o*  the  hilL* 
said  Connor,  "  *till  we  see  where  it 
really  is ;  but  111  tell  you  what,  Bartle, 
if  you  be  right,  woe  betide  yon ;  all  the 
water  in  Europe  would  n*t  wash  you 
free  in  my  mind,  of  being  connected  in 
this  same  Ribbon  business  that's  spread 
through  the  country.  As  sure  as  that 
sky— ihat  fearful  sky's— above  us,  you 
must  prove  to  me  an*  others,  how- you 
came  to  know  that  this  hellish  business 
was  to  take ,  place.  God  of  heaven  ! 
let  us  run — surely  it  could  n't  be  the 
dwel  ling-house !" 

His  speed  was  so  great  that  Bartle 
could  find  neither  breath  nor  leisure  to 
make  any  reply. 

"  Thank  God,"  he  excluiroed  ;  oh, 
thank  God  it's  not  the  house,  and  their 
lives  arc  safe  ;  but,  blessed  father, 
there's  the  mans  whole  haggard  in 
flames." 

"  Oh,  the  nctnrnal  villains  I"  was 
the  simple  exclamation  of  Flanagan. 

*'  Baitle,*'  said  his  companion,  **  you 
heard  what  I  said  this  minute  ?" 

Their  eyes  met  as  he  spoke,  and  for 
the  first  time  O'Donovan  was  struck 
by  tiie  pallid  malignity  of  his  features. 
The  servant  gazed  steadily  upon  him. 
his  lips  slightly  hut  firmly  drawn  back, 
and  his  eye,  in  which  was  ni.-itlicr  M-m- 
pathy  nor  alarm,  charged  with  the 
spirit  of  a  cool  and  devilish  triumph. 

Connor  s  blazed  at  the  bare  itlea  of 
his  villany,  and,  in  a  fit  of  manly  and 
indignant  rage,  he  seized  Flanagan  and 
hurled  him  headlong  to  the  earth  at 
his  feet.    "  You  have  hell  in  your  &cc. 
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^M}  rillaiiip**  he  exclaimed;    "and  if  been  to  Ibrfii  iti  erroneous  an  estimate 

1  (hoiight  that — iM  did — I'd  drag  yt'U  of  hinjmn  villaiiiy*     The  coriset|uence 

down  hke  a  ilo;j;^  un'  \n\i:\\  you  huud*  ot  all  liiis  \^ij^,  tliut  Llie  dtstructiim  <jf 


foreinostt  into  liie  fiamtsf' 
,  Bartte  roiie,  and  iu  a  voice  wonder- 
BJhf  caltOt  ^imfdy  observed,  '*  God 
(BK^'s,  Coiinnr,  d"  I  know  either  your 
heurt  or  uiiri*^,  yuu'll  be  S(»rry  for  this 
irateineiit  you've  lhvcu  me  for  no  m- 
eoo.  Ymi  know  youf>elt  Lliat»  as  soon 
as  I  hr*aid  anvthinif  of  the  ill-will 
iigitist  H  e  Bodai;:b.  1  toidd  it  tu  you,  iu 
ordber^ — mark  ilial — in  onther  thut  you 
might  lei  him  know  it  the  brst  way 
vtm  llionijht  fuoper,  aji'  for  that  youVe 
kuocked  lue  down  i" 

•*  \Vhy»  I  believe  v«u  mtiy  be  ri^bt, 
I  Battle— there's  truth  in  that— but  I 
cant  forgive  you  the  hok  you  gave 
me,*' 

]  "  That  red  light  was  iu  my  face, 
ninybe  ;  I'm  s^ure  if  that  wus  n't  it,  I 
t»n*t  tell— I  wus  myself  wondlierin'  at 
jour  own  look?!,  the  Mime  way;  but 
ilicu  it  was  that  qtinre  lig-ht  thai  Wds 
!in  your  face."* 
J      **  \\  trlK  well,  maybe   Vm  wronyf— [ 

B^  1  am.  Do  you  think  we  could 
f  any  use  \\vv\q  ?" 
Of  use  !  an'  how  wiudd  we  account 
iein'  iht^re  at  all,  Connor?  how 
would  you  do  it,  at  any  rate,  widout 
maybe  bring^tu'  the  j^irl  into  blame/' 

**  You're  ri^ht  ay^iit,  Bartle  ;  l*m  not 
ili^  80  cool  us  you  are  ;  our  besi  |ilun 

^^B  go  home- '* 

P^BAtid   go   to   bed  ;    it   is  ;    an'   tfic 
*^Oner  we're  there  the  belt  her  ;  sow  I 


Bodkigh  Buie'sj  j)ronerty  treated  a  neii- 
^iiii(«ii  iu  the  eouuiy»  of  whieh,  lami- 
liarizrti  as  ire  are  to  ptu'h  entiies,  we 
can  t'ntertaio  hut  a  very  faint  notion, 
in  three  dnya  a  rt^WiirJ  uf  tive  hun- 
drpd  pounds*,  exekks^lve  (jf  two  hundred 
from  gov*  rmut  iit»  «as  offered  for  t^ueh 
irdormuijrm  as  unirht  bring  the  iTKen- 
diary,  or  iutendiurits,  toju^tiee.  The 
Bod^gh  aud  his  fsimily  were  stunned 
m  uiucti  With  amazement  at  the  oeeiir-^ 
renee  of  a  i-nlauiity  so  ineoinpreht  nsi-  * 
ble  to  ihrui,  itf  with  the  li*-s  they 
bii«l  sustjiutid,  fi>r  that  indeed  waa 
heavy.  The  man  vias  e^ttrcmtly  po- 
pular, and  by  many  nvts  of  kiodi  ess 
tmtl  wort  thr  atktelimr  nr  and  good-will 
of  all  who  kuew  hiua,  etiher  perHJually 
or  by  e  ha  raster.  How  then  aceouut 
for  an  art  *o  waninti  Eiivd  vindictive  ? 
Thry  eould  not  ntidr  rotund  ic  ;  ii  was 
not  only  a  eriuie,  hist  a  erime  eomiect* 
ei\  wiUi  si»nie  uiy-ieiiou^  motive,  b*i- 
yomi  their  fJOWfT  hideteit* 

Huf  of  all  who  1  Veen  me  actpiainti'd 
with  the  outrage,  not  one  sympa- 
thized mr^re  sincerely  and  (b'eply  with 
O'Brien'is  fltinily  thyn  did  Connor 
U*L>fmovau;  all  bough  of  Cimr-^e  that 
syinpmliy  «as  nn known  ti»  ihose  for 
\^hom  it  was  fell.  The  fkei  was,  rhat 
\m  owtk  lui|»pines^  bceuuie  in  ^oine 
degree  invtiUrd  in  th*^ir  calamity  ; 
aud,  as  be  Cioue  iu  to  hreakt'itst  «m  thu 
fourth  mufniug  after  it!i  occurrence,  he 


ICoutior,    you    gev    lue   a   murdiierin*  couki  not   help  observing  as^  much  to 

crash/'  his  mulhi  r.     II is  *u'=picion»  of  Phina- 

**  Think    no   more  of  it — think    no  gun,  as  to  jiosseAsiuif  some  clue  to   the 

more   of  it — I'm   imt  often    hasiy,   so  uieiauchi4v  busiucs?,  were  by  no  mcana 


roil  must  overlook  it." 

It  IV lis,  however,  with  an  anxious 
and  distressed  heurt  ihu*  Coniinr 
O'Doriovan  reached  his  lather's  barn, 
where,  iu  the  saute  bed  with  Fluuagan, 
he  enjoyed   lownrdi;    intirning  a   brief 


remuvrij*  Ou  the  eontrary,  lie  fell 
thul  lie  ought  to  have  him  brought 
belbre  thr-  iK.ueh  of  magiftrates  who 
v^ere  coutfuciing  ihe  invfstij£ati*>n  from 
day  to  day,  ami,  with  this  deteruiiiia- 
tinn,  he  himself  it*SMlvcd  to  stute  hdiv 


add  broken  clumber  that  bnnigbt  buck  and  candidly  to  the  bench,  all  the  hiiria 

to  bis  fancy  linages  of  blood  aud  tire,  wliieh    had  tr.uj?pirerl  from    Flanagan 

ull  so  confu'^vdly   minified    with   Una,  resjiectinj  the  denunciations  saitl  lo  he 

biiiiself,    aud  their   parents,    that    the  held    out    against    O'Brien,    aud    the 

voice  of  his  father,  eulliuif  upon  them  causes  assigned   for  them.     Breakfast 

I  to  iise,  came  to  him  as  a  welcome  aud  was    now    ready,     and     Fardoroughu 

^^kifest  relief.  himself     entered,     uttering     petulant 

l^^t  lite  time  laid  in  this  story,  net-  chaigcs  of  ncglbci  aud  idleitess  against 

MtK?r  btirnings    nor   murders   were   so  his  ^ervallt. 

familiar   nor  patrwticns   the   faneii'd        "He  desarve?   no  breakfast,"   said 

necessity    for    working    out    jtolitical  he  ;**  not  u  morsel  ;  it's  robhing  me  by 

ir«rpo<'e?    has    rec«  ntly    ma<le    them,  his  idleness  and  sehuming  be  is.    What 

h»ch  rttrocities,  in  those  bml  and  unre-  is  he  doin',   Connor?  ur  what  ha^^  be- 

formed    liAV^^    were   certainly    hjoked  ctime  of  him  -^     He's  not  in  the  field 

ujmii  as  criminal,  rather  tlian  meritori-  nor  about  the  ]>lacc/^ 

ous,  however  unpatriolic  it  rnay  have         Connor  [muted. 
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*'Why,  now  thit  I  think  of  it,  I 
did  n*t  see  him  today  *  he  replied  ;  **  I 
thought  he  was  mendin*  the  slap  at  the 
Three- Acres.  Til  thry  if  he*s  in  the 
bam." 

And  he  went  accordingly  to  find  him. 
**  Vm  afraid,  father."  said  he,  on  his 
return,  **  that  Bartle's  a  bad  boy,  an*  a 
dangerous  one ;  he*s  not  in  the  bam,  an* 
it  appears,  from  the  bed,  that  he  did  n*t 
sleep  there  last  night.  The  thruth  is, 
he*s  gone  ;  at  laste  he  has  brought  all 
his  clothes,  his  box,  an*  everything 
with  him ;  an*  u-hat*s  more,  I  suspect 
the  rason  of  it ;  he  thinks  he  hus  let 
out  too  much  to  mc  ;  an*  dhar  ma 
chorp,  it  *iil  go  hard  but  Til  make  him 
let  out  more.*' 

The  servant-maid,  Biddy,  now  en- 
tered and  informed  them  that  four  men, 
evidently  strangers,  were  approaching 
the  house  from  the  rear,  and  ere  she 
could  add  anything  further  on  the  sub- 
ject, two  of  them  walked  in,  and  seiz- 
ing Connor  informed  him  that  he  was 
their  prisoner. 

•*  Your  prisoner  !**  exclaimed  his  mo- 
ther, getting  pale ;  "  why  what  could 
our  poor  boy  do  to  make  him  your  pri- 
soner? He  never  did  hurt  or  harm  to 
the  child  unborn.*' 

Fardorougha's  keen  grey  eye  rested 
sharply  upon  them  for  a  moment ;  it 
then  turned  to  Honour,  afterwards  to 
Connor,  and  again  gleamed  bitterly  at 
the  intruders — "  What  is  this,**  said  he, 
starting  up  ;  "  what  is  this  ?  you  don*t 
mane  to  rob  us  ?" 

"  I  think,"  said  the  eon,  •*  you 
must  be  undher  a  mistake  ;  you  surely 
can  have  no  business  with  me.  It's 
very  likely  you  want  some  one  else." 

*•  What  is  your  name  ?"  enquired  he 
who  appeared  to  be  the  principal  of 
them. 

••  My  name  is  Connor  O'Donovan  ; 
an'  I  know  no  rason  why  1  should  deny 
it." 

"  Then  you  are  the  very  man  we 
came  for,"  said  the  querist,  "  so  you 
had  better  prepare  to  accompany  us  ; 
in  the  mean  time  you  must  excuse  us 
if  we  search  your  room.  This  is  un- 
pleasant, 1  grant,  but  we  have  no  dis- 
cretion, and  must  perform  our  duty." 

**  What  do  you  want  in  this  room  ?" 
said  Farcloroui^ha  ;  "it's  robbery  you're 
on  for — it's  robbery  you're  on  for — in 
open  day-liglit,  too  ;  but  you're  late  ;  1 
iodired  the  last  penny  yCiStherday  ; 
that's  one  comfort ;  you're  late — you're 
late." 


**  What  did  my  boy  do,**  exclumed 
the  affrighted  mother ;  **  what  did  he 
do  that  you  come  to  drag  him  away 
from  us  Y* 

This  question  she  put  to  the  other 
constable,  the  first  having  entered  her 
son's  bed-room. 

**  I  am  afraid,  ma'am,  youll  know  it 
too  soon,**  replied  the  man ;  "  it's  a 
heavy  charge,  if  it  proves  to  be  trae.** 

As  he  spoke,  his  companion  re-enter- 
ed the  apartment,  with  Connor's  Sun- 
day coat  in  his  hand,  from  the  pocket 
of  which  he  drew  a  steel  and  tinder- 
box. 

"I'm  sorry  for  this,"  he  observed  ; 
*'  it  corroborates  what  has  been  swora 
against  you  by  your  accomplice,  and 
here  I  fear  comes  additional  proof." 

At  the  same  moment  the  other  two 
made  their  appearance,  one  of  them 
holding  in  his  hand  the  shoes  which 
Connor  had  lent  to  Flanagan,  and 
which  he  wore  on  the  night  of  the 
conflagration. 

On  seeing  this,  and  comparing  the 
two  circumstances  together,  a  fearful 
light  broke  on  the  unfortunate  yomig 
man,  who  had  already  felt  conscious 
of  the  snare  into  which  he  had  fallen. 
With  an  air  of  sorrow  and  manly  re- 
signation he  thus  addressed  his  pa- 
rents : — 

*'  Don't  be  alarmed ;  I  see  that  there 
is  an  attempt  made  to  swear  away  my 
life  ;  but,  w'hatcver  happens,  yon 
both  know  that  I  am  innocent  of  doln* 
an  injury  to  any  one.  If  I  die,  I 
would  rather  die  innocent  than  live  ai 
guilty  as  he  will  that  must  have  my 
blood  to  answer  for." 

His  mother,  on  hearing  this,  ran  to 
him,  and  with  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
exclaimed, 

"Die!  die!  Connor  darlin' — my 
brave  boy — my  only  son — why  do  you 
talk  about  death  ?  what  is  it  for  ?  what 
is  it  about  ?  Oh,  for  the  love  of  God, 
tell  us  what  did  our  boy  do  ?** 

**  He  is  charged  by  Bartle  Flana- 
gan," replied  one  of  the  constables, 
**  with  burning  Bodagh  Buie  O'Brien's 
haggard,  because  he  refused  him  his 
daughter.  He  must  now  come  with 
us  to  gaol." 

<*  I  see  the  whole  plot,"  said  Connor, 
"  and  a  deep  one  it  is  ;  the  villun  will 
do  his  worst ;  still  I  can  t  but  have 
dependance  upon  justice  and  my  own 
innocence.  I  can't  but  have  depend- 
ance upon  God,  who  knows  my  heart.* 


H^idence  in 
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',  kiugvloti)  of  Norway  and  its  In* 
nts   haTG   long-   been   objects  of 

idemble    interest    to    nf^  ;  mn\f  io 
i«fge    by   the   iitniit»er   of  works  ihdt 

'  JHjeii  published  concerning"  ibem 
witbin  tbe  last  few  years^  we  are  fur 
from  bein^  singiikr  iti  our  tee]ing«  m 
tbis  respect.  Nor  U  It  at  all  strangle, 
that  such  shoyld  be  the  case,  as  tbe 
subject  is  orte  which  clui ins  attention  oil 
miiuy  nccounls.  Iiide|jef»derjtly  of  the 
attructions  the  country  itj^clf  presents, 
as  v«'ell  ti)  the  ^tuJeitt  of  niitonil  history 
in  it?  various  departments,  as  to  tbe  ad- 
mirer of  sublime  and  roiuatitic  scenery, 
the  i>oliiical  |)hiloi;opber  may  there  be- 
huld  I  he  spectacle  of  ;i  free  and  happy 
people,  livings  "under  ancient  laws^  and 
fiocbi  arningement^  totally  different  in 
pnnci])lo  from  those  which  regultite  so- 
ciety and  property  in  the  tcHniully  con- 
fttitiited  cuuntries ;"  wiiile  we  uiti^t  ^11 
feel  desirous  to  be  aet(iiiiuited  nitb  as 
many  particulstrs  tis  r>Oi*sible  re=ipectitiur 
»  nntion  wlio,«se  inntibitiinLs  t'uriiicrly 
playerl  such  a  conspicuous  p^irt  in  the 
history  of  the  British  Isles.  For,  it 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that,  though  the 
name  of  Danes  m  more  famiUar  to  the 
ears  of  both  English  and  Irish,  as  con- 
nected with  the  early  invasions  alluded 
to,  the  inhabitants  of  Norway  constl- 
ttitcd  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
peojde  so  designated,  foTmiiifj  with 
tbetn  and  the  Swedes  the  body  more 
properly  slvled  Northmen  ;  and  that 
the  Normiios,  the  subsequent  invaders, 
were  themselves  derived  directly  from 
tbe  same  stock.  Again,  the  philologist 
finds  a  moat  useful  anil  attractive  sub- 
ject of  investigation  io  the  ancient  lun- 
euage  of  Norway,  which  has  hid  more 
influence  on  our  own,  than  is  generally 

•  Journal  of  a  Retidenee  in  Korway,  during  the  yeare  JS3-I,  ISS,%  nnd  1836; 
made  with  a  view  to  un]uire  into  the  nioral  and  politicRl  economy  of  that  coutilry,  and 
the  coadition  of  in  inhabitunts.     By  Samuel  Luing,  Esq.   Loudon,  }B3H.    I  vol.  8vo. 

f  Gray**  JtJtroilnction  or  Pri'Tarc  to  the  ode  is  its  foltow* : — "  In  the  eleventh  €«ra- 
tury,  Sii/urd,  Karl  of  tlit?  Orkney  islandss,  went  with  a  flutst  of  fthips  and  a  t'^onsidemblo 
Lody  of  troops  iuto  Irtdand,  to  the  a^Hsistance  of  Siciri/(f  with  the  sUken  htftrd,  who  was 
ih«n  muking  war  on  his  fathpr-in-l;uv  Briant  king  ot  Dublin ;  the  estrl  and  all  his 
forces  wem  cut  to  piece«,  and  Sictiytf  wasin  daujifer  of  a  total  defeat ;  hut  the  enemy 
liad  a  greater  losa  by  the  death  of  Brian  their  kintc,  who  fell  in  the  action.  On 
Chmtroas  dfty»(th«  day  of  the  bfttLl«',)  a  nativcii  of  Caithne»ftin  Scotland,  of  the  name 
of  Darrud,  saw  at  a  di»tanr'e  a  number  of  persons  on  horseback  ridin;;  at  full  «pe*d 
towarda  a  bill,  and  seeminii  to  eult^r  it.  Curioaity  led  hiip  to  follow  ihfin,  till  look- 
ing throutrh  an  opening  in  the  rocks,  ho  raw  twelve  ^ii;antic  ti^'ures  re>emhliug  wo- 
men. Tliey  were  all  employed  about  a  loom  ;  and  as  they  wove,  they  suiier  the 
following  dreadful  ftoo^ ;  which  when  they  had  finished,  they  tore  the  web  into 
tw«iv»  pieces,  and,  e^ch  taking  her  iforttoOf  galloped  sjx  to  the  north,  nnd  ae  many 


supposed  ;  while  the  records  which 
stid  exist  in  it  surpass  in  interest,  au* 
thentieity,  and  extent,  lho*e  of  any 
other  European  nation  oflhe  same  pe- 
riod. The  value  of  these  records,  as 
illuNtralive  of  our  own  history,  nnd  cor- 
roboniive  or  eor  recti  ve  ofuur  own  an - 
nab,  is  now  be^innin^  to  be  more  ge- 
nerally IVdt ;  and  we  are  happy  to  find 
that  the  Uf»yal  Northern  Aiitit|uarian 
Society  (of  Copenhagen)  is  about  to 
publish  under  the  title  of  Antiquiiaiex 
BrUannieec  ci  Hihemica:,  a  work  which 
is  to  contain  atl  the  Sagas  or  parts  of 
Sagas  rcliilin^  to  tireat  Britain  and 
Ireland*  and  wlikh.beinLr  aceoinpanied 
by  a  Latin  translation,  and  illustrated 
with  Of  ties  and  mups,  will  be  general  ly 
accessible  to  titc  Icurneil. 

A  remarkable  instanee  of  this  illus- 
tration of  tmr  annals  by  the  Northern 
may  here  be  adduced.  Every  one  is 
familiar  with  that  spirilefl  ode  of  Oray's, 
eniitled  "*  The  Fatal  Staters,**  piira- 
pli raved  from  a  pikcni  ouotcd  by  Tor- 
fipus  and  Hart  hoi  in  us  from  tbe  Niala 
Saga  ;  and  there  is  no  one  wlio  has  not 
heard  of  the  Battle  of  Clontarf  j  and 
yet  how  few  are  aware  that  the  battle 
predicted  in  that  poem  is  no  other  than 
this  very  battle  !  We  do  not  of  course 
mean  to  say  that  the  legend  of  the  vi- 
sion of  the  inltabitanl  of  Cailhnessj-  is 
not  fabnlou*  ;  but  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  the  event  to  which  it  re- 
fers is  iabulous  abo;  eui  the  contrary, 
the  very  introduction  of  this  supema- 
tund  machinery  proves  the  strong  im- 
pressiun  which  an  actual  occurrence 
made  on  the  minds  of  those  living  at 
the  lime.  The  real  historical  fact 
we  leurn  from  the  Saga  is,  that  the 
invaders    with    whom   the   Irish   then 
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fougrht  were  not  from  Denmark,  as  is 
grenerally  supposed,  but  From  the  Ork- 
neys ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  latter,  in  lantruiige. 
manners,  and  appearance,  differed  not 
from  the  Danes,  and  that  they  came 
apparently  by  the  same  route,  we  need 
not  l>e  surprised  that  they  were  callod 
by  the  samf  name,  to  which,  indeed,  as 
being  immediately  of  Scandinavian  ori- 
gin, they  were  fairly  entitled.  The 
Orkneyi'nga  Saa:a,  or  history  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Orkneys,  confirms  this 
statement. 

In  the  last  named  Saga  there  is  an 
account  of  a  remarkable  pirate  who 
lived  formerly  in  one  of  the  Orkney 
Islands,  which  deserves  mention  here, 
as  well  from  the  subject  of  it  bring  in 
some  degree  connected  with  our  own 
history,  as  from  the  singular  picture  it 
presents  of  the  state  of  society  at  the 
period  to  which  it  relates ;  while  the 
recollection  of  the  wtjll-known  tale  of 
Scott's,  in  which  the  scene  of  action 
and  the  avocation  of  the  hero  are  the 
same,  will  serve  still  more  to  enhance 
its  interest.  We  shall  avail  ourselves 
of  an  abstract  of  parts  of  it  given  by  Mr. 
Laing : — 

«  Sweio,  the  proprietor  of  the  little 
island  Gareksiiy,  now  called  Gairsay, 
situated  opposite  to,  and  about  four  miles 
north  of  the  Bay  of  Kirkwall,  appears  to 
have  been  in  his  day  (he  lived  about 
1120)  one  of  the  most  daring  and  re- 
nowned o^  the  northern  sea  kings.  His 
various  exploits,  related  in  the  [Orkney- 
inga]  Saga  at  some  lenjrlh,  are  very  in- 
tere»ting.  When  he  had  finished  the 
sowing  of  his  bear-seed,  an  operation 
\%'hich,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  Saga, 
he  performed  with  his  own  hands,  he  went 
out  upon  his  re<;ular  summer  cruize, 
sometimes  at  the  head  of  six  or  eight 
ships ;  and  came  back  in  autumn  to  reap 
his  crop  in  Gnirsjiy,  and  to  divide  the 
booty  he  had  collected  on  his  ex|>edition. 


The  coasts  of  England  and   Ireland,  sod 
the  Isle  of  Man,  were  frequently  plun- 
dered by   him ;  and  the   ancient   Mftnz 
Chronicle  confirms  the  facts  and  dates  of 
his  devastations  in  that  island,  as  recorded 
in  the  Saifa.     During  the   winter,  ftfter 
a  suci'essl'ul  summer  cruize,  he  entertained 
a  hand  of  eighty  men  in  his  little  island  of 
Gairsay.     11   each  island  chief  kept  on 
foot    a    proportionable    body  of    thne 
rovers,  the  numbers,  when  united  under 
a  daring  leader  like  Swein,  would  be  Tery 
formidable.     The  island  of  Gairsay  could 
never  have  maintained  one-fourth  of  the 
number    of    Swein's    companions     and 
guersts,  if  they  had  not  maintaiued  them- 
selves by  other  means  than  husbandry. — 
On  one  occasion,  Swein,  who  had  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  was  reduced  to  a 
single  rowing  boat  and  two  or  three  fol- 
lowers,  and    was  skulking    among   the 
islets  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Jarl  of  Ork- 
ney, with  whom  he  was  at  variance.  The 
Jarl  happened  one  morninjf  to  be  return- 
ing from  a  visit  to  Sigurd,  in  the  island 
of  Rousay,  and  discovering  Swein*s  boat, 
gave  chace.     Swein  rowed  to  an  unin- 
habited little  island   called   Elgarholm; 
and  finding  his  enemy  gaining  on  him,  m 
soon  as  his  little  boat  was  screened  by 
the  islet  from  the  view  of  his  pursuers,  faie 
ran  her  into  one  of  those  caves  which  tba 
action  of  the  waves  scoops  out  often  to  a 
great  extent  under  ground.     By  the  time 
the  Jarl  had  reached  the  isle,  and  satislied 
himself  that  Swein  had  not  gone  past  it, 
the  rising  of  the  tide  ha<l  concealed  the 
entrance  of  the  cave  ;  and  at  the  further 
end  of  it  Swein  in  his  boat  lay  hid  on  a 
bhelving  beach,  and  heard  the  Jarl  and 
his  attendants  express  their  astonishment 
at   his  mysterious   disappearance.      For 
st'veral  years  after,  nothing  was  heard  of 
Swoin  in  the  Orkney  Islands.     One  fine 
summer  day,  a  vessel  was  seen  coming 
from    the  westward.     This  was  Swein. 
He  himself,  with  his  armed  followers,  Uy 
concealed  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel ;  and 
he  left  upon  deck  only  the  few  men  who 
might  appear  necessary  to  navigate  such 


to  the  south." — Now,  besides  there  being  no  mentii»n  made  of  Clontarf,  there  are  va- 
rious reasons  why  so  many  have  read  this  preface  without  suspecting  it  referred  to  the 
famous  battle  foua[ht  there.  In  the  rtrst  place,  the  Irish  king  is  simply  called  Brian, 
and  not  Brian  Boiroimhe,  by  which  latter  appellation  he  is  almost  exclusively  known 
in  this  country  ;  and,  in  the  nrxt  place,  the  invaders  that  fought  at  ihebattle'of  Clon- 
tarf are  generally  supposed  to  have  come  from  Denmark.  Another  reason  is,  the 
very  singular  blunder  of  Gray's  in  stating  Christmas-day  to  have  been  the  day  of  the 
battle,  instead  of  Good  Friday.  Torfous,  from  whom  he  quotes,  distinctlv  nivs,  in 
conformity  with  his  aulh.  rity,  the  Niala  Sajja,  that  the  battle  was  fought'  on  Good 

Friday  ;  and,  shortly  before  that,  mentions  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  on  Palm  Sunday 

His  words  are: — "  Die  Veneris,  (jui,  in  diem  memoria?  pass^ionis  Servatoris,  S«ri]^« 
dictum,  institutum,  incidebat,  utrique  copi«s  eduxerunt." — Orcades,  p.  .35.  And 
airain: — '*  I'rodigium  inlerca  dum  in  Hibernia  confliijerent,  in  C/atanesia,  Srotix 
Troviucia,  eodem  die  Passionis  Dominicjo,  tale  accidis^e  memoratur." — p.  30.  How 
the  accurate  Gray  could  have  miNunderstood  thi*,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture. 
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a  tnerthiint  ihip.     He  ordered  them  to 
SRtl  ctuiti  to  A  headlnad  in  the  Jul  And  of 
Rou8uy>    ujioti    whk'U   he  hud    ob^tirved 
people  WRiking  about ;  Bnd  to  Itail  tlki'm 
and  iiik  the  newft  auri   whut   the?  were 
doinfif.     The  peopltj   rpplird,    t^Bt    (key 
were   attenilanl»   of  tlie   Jar),  who  l»ml 
goue  to  Itte  other  tide  of  the  headJ»n4  to 
hunt  «e»l»  ;  and  ordered  the  crew  to  bring- 
tlicir  vessel  to  tlie  shore,  and  giire  Kn  ac- 
count of  their  rar^o  to  the  Jarl.      A»  boon 
us  the  ve»*el  wn«  *o  clo*e  under  the  rock 
that   it   was  out  of  si^fht   of  (Ke  per>f»le 
itandin^'  upon  the   slop^  of  the  promtrn- 
lory^    Swein    altered    hta    coorMi,    wtnit 
round  to  wliere  ihc  Jarl  wa?  E*eul-liuntiiig, 
slew  all  his  rullowem,  look  him  od  hoard 
a  prisjouer^  and  mude  m\[  for  Seotland*^ — 
Sigurd  of  WeHttiess,  whoM^e  ^uest  the  Jarl 
"^Wtui  on  thii*  hiinlin^Kft^xpHditian,  found  the 
dead  bodit's  of  the  hunting   pftrty,    and 
iiiiii«itig^  tliiit  of  the   Jarl,    decJureri   tlmt 
Swetu  mtjist  be  nlive,  and  h^ve  done  the 
de^ed.     Tb«   places,  near   to  Westness  in 
the  island  **i  Rousay, i»  stiii cnilt^d  Swein- 
droobT*     The    Jarl    was    never    h«^ard  of 
airain.     He  wa^  carried   to    Athot,  and 
t)tru»t  into  a  moDastery.      Swein  whs  re- 
conciled to  thfl  Jarl'a  sucressor,  returned 
lo  hi»  httle  isle  of  Gairsay,  and  for  a  long 
serieii  of  years  wa»  one  of  the  most   buc- 
ce«ful   antJ  renowned  »e«  kinifs,  or  pi- 
rales,*  of  hift  luje.      He  was'  killed  in  the 
trenches  of  the  city  of  Dulflin^  in  the  year 
1 159.      He  had  sailed  from  Orkney  U[ioti 
the  last  ejc^edition  which,  on   account  i^f 
his  a^e«  he  intetided   to  make.     He  at- 
tacked  and  carried   the   city  of  Dublin ; 
«tid  the  raniom,  or  Dane- Geld,  waa  to  be 
paid  nextday.     Next  day  the  inhabitants, 
•eetng-  the  small  number  ot  their  invaders 
<!ontBined  in  »ix  vessels,  rn*e  and  o%'er- 
cnine  them.     Ware,  in  hi*  history  of  Ire- 
land, stales,  from  Iri^h  records,  the   fart 
©f  an  attack  of  the  Daiiej^  on  the  city  of 
llublin,  and  of  their  defeat  on  the  second 
dAVt  with  the  loss  of  their  prince,  in  the 
trenches  of  the  city,   on   tiie  »iime  day, 
and  IQ  the  same  year,  1 159,  at  that  which 
iH«  more  home-vpua   Saf^a  gives  as  the 
date  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  thb  burd 
of  the  isle  of  Gair*uy,"*f 

Of  the  Urkiieyinga  Saga  there  is  at 


present  but  one  edition,  and  thatfaiiHy 
in  many  respects.  We  are,  therefore, 
glad  to  find  that  an  improved  edition 
ol*  it,  accordirii:  to  the  best  MSS.  is  to 
be  given  inihe  work  already  mentioned 
as  projected  by  the  Royal  Northern 
ArUiquarian  Society  of  Copenha|Bfen. 
We  cdimol  dismiss  the  «uhjcet  of  the 
laiter,  without  addin?,  which  we  do 
viith  no  small  decree  t*f  pride,  thai  the 
lirst  attem|it  at  a  pnblicntion  of  the 
kind  was  made  by  a  cnimlrymun  of  our 
own,  the  Rev.  Jame^  JohriJitone,  who 
resided  f(»r  ^ome  years  at  Copenba^eii, 
ui  tdia  plain  to  the  British  Emha**sy, 
and  whose  Aniujuitatvs  CtttO'Scandicts^ 
and  other  works,  exhibit  eoiisiderdble 
ieartiinjsr  and  research,  and  are  slill  in 
good  estimation.  A  very  high  au- 
thority, Professor  Rafn,  has  spoken  in 
rngst  favourable  terms  of  his  trdition 
oi  Ludbrojit's  Dedtb-eong,  which  is.  in- 
deed, inferior  only  to  tlie  Professor^a 
own. 

But  it  i*  now  time  to  I  urn  onr  attL^* 
tion  to  the  book  whieh  has  given  oc- 
casion to  these  remarks.  The  object 
of  Mr.  Lainj!:'s  residence  In  Norway 
has  been  already  meniioned  ;J  and  iac 
have  no  hesit.itioti  in  saying  that  he 
appear*  to  have  fully  succeeded  in  it, 
and  that  in  \m  communication  of  the 
results  to  the  pnblic,  he  hu.s  done  good 
service.  Accordingly^  while  the  vo- 
lun:)e«  of  his  imnieciiate  predecessora, 
Inglis  and  Barrow,  may  perhaps  be 
sometimes  more  entertainiotf  ae  light 
r*^adinir»  ibat  before  us  may  claim  a  far 
h  12:11  er  rank,  a«i  a  standard  work,  con- 
taining'a  land  of  iiif'irmution  on  the  sta- 
tistics, polity,  and  domcMic  and  atrricu!- 
ttiral  economy  of  the  country  lo  which 
it  relates.  Mr.  Laing  gives  also  some 
brief  notices  on  the  literuture  ami 
ancient  history  of  Norway,  as  well  as 
occasional  ^ketches^  of  society  there, 
which  are  very  pleasingr.  As  it  is  not 
our  intention  at  presetit  to  follow  bini 
in  his  details  and  ^pecuhttions  oti  the 
graver  suijj^:cts  abt^ve  mentioned — any 
of  which,  indeed,  to  do  it  justice,  would 


*  Mr.  Lain^  here  coufounds  aea-kingK  with  vihinga*  The  terms  are  perfectly  dis- 
tinct; the  latter  meaning*  piVa^er,  and  the  former,  as  the  mime  itself  intimates,  chief- 
tain s.  or  leaders  of  vikings. 

f  This  abstract,  though  answering"  well  enough  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  ts  here 
quoted^  is  very  carelessly  written.  For  insitmce,  the  jarl  or  earl  who  was  captured 
while  seaUhuritin;;  was  tjuite  a  different  indi vidua!  from  the  one  whom  Swein  eluded 
by  retreating  into  the  cave  ;  and  the  last-fnentioned  ftdvenluro  moreover,  was  posto* 
rior  to  the  oiI*er  by  twenty-one  years.  Wo  could  point  out  Bome  other  innccumcies 
were  it  worth  while.  Generally  speakini:,  indeed,  Mr.  Laing^  has  been  less  happy 
m  his  observations  on  the  literature  of  Norwjiy,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  work. 
I  See  title  in  page  4-t«i. 
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almost  require  an  article  to  iUelT— we 
shttll  confine  ourscWes  to  such  as  will 
be  likely  to  prove  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining to  our  readers  in  general, 
referring  those  who  wish  for  informa- 
tion on  the  others,  to  the  work  itself. 
Most  of  our  readers  are,  we  suppose, 
bjthis  time  well  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  Norwegian  Fiords,  or  narrow 
pulphs  running  up,  sometimes  to  an 
immense  extent,  into  the  main  land. 
Mr.  Laing,  however,  has  given  us  an 
account  of  a  new  and  pleasing  feature 
to  be  observed  in  some  of  ihem,  or  at 
least  in  one,  that  of  Drontheim. 

"  The  bills  of  primary  rock  in  some 
places  run  out  into  promontories,  which 
dip  into  the  fiord.  To  scramble  up  and 
down  these  is  not  work  for  an  alderman; 
when  one  does,  however,  get  over  the 
keel  of  such  a  ridge,  he  sees  a  quiet, 
beautiful  scene  below.  The  little  land- 
locked bay  is  so  shut  in  with  rocks  and 
woods,  that  it  resembles  a  small  moun- 
tain lake.  The  entrance  is  hid  by  trees; 
and  the  mark  of  high  water  on  the  white 
beach  at  the  head  of  the  cove  is  the  only 
indication  that  it  belongs  to  the  ocean. 
There  is  generally  room  at  his  head  for 
one  fishing  farmer,  with  his  house  at  the 
foot  of  the  rocks,  a  green  spot  for  his 
cows  and  goats,  and  his  little  skiff  at 
anchor  before  his  door ;  where  the  lucky 
fellow,  without  ever  knowing  what  a  sea- 
storm  is,  or  ^oing  out  of  sight  of  his  own 
chimney  smoke,  catches  in  his  sheltered 
creek  the  finest  sca-fish  beneath  the  sha- 
dow of  the  rocky  forest  that  surrounds 
him.  When  the  traveller  drops  suddenly 
upon  one  of  these  nooks,  bis  tuil  is  re- 
paid." 

The  following  description  of  winter 
and  its  attendant  pleasures,  is  lively 
and  agree>*l)le.  The  author  appears 
in  some  of  the  passages  to  have  felt  a 
portion  of  the  zest  with  which  Wash- 
ington Irving  describes  Christmas 
revels  in  England. 

''November  14 — Winter  is  come:  the 
snow  falls  incredibly  fast.  The  whole 
cloud  seems  to  come  down  at  once  upon 
the  land ;  and  in  a  few  hours  every  thing 
but  trees  and  houses  and  precipices  seems 
brought  to  one  common  level.  Sledges 
are  jingling  in  all  directions ;  the  horses 
have  bells  on  the  harness,  such  as  are 
used  on  wsggou  harness  in  the  west  of 
England.  All  the  world  seems  gay,  and 
enjojring  the  sledge-driving,  as  if  it  were 
a  novelty  to  them.  There  is  some  pe- 
culiar pleasure  in  the  uniform  smooth 
motion  of  sledging,  skating,  sailing, 
swinging,  or  moving  in  any  way  over  a 
smooth  surface.     We  see  sailor  boys,  by 


tbemieWes,  eajoy  the  plsasiir*  of  tbis 
motion  in  a  sailing  boat  on  smooth  WKtars 
the  novelty  can  make  no  part  of  tha 
pleasure  to  them ;  and  parrots  and  mon- 
keys appear  to  have  pleasure  in  swinging. 
Sledging  is  horse-power  applied  to 
skates.  Of  our  English  or  Dutch  skatsa 
I  see  very  little  use  made,  even  by  the 
children ;  and  the  nature  of  the  countrfy 
with  the  quantity  of  snow,  must  make 
our  kind  of  skating  an  amusement  noi 
generally  enjoyed.  But  snow  skating  is 
going  on  briskly,  at  every  farm-boustt 
with  young  and  old.  The  snow  skates 
are  slips  of  light  thin  wood,  about  tha 
breadth  of  one's  foot,  and  about  six 
feet  lonflT,  gently  curving  upwards  at  each 
end.  There  is  a  loop  in  the  middle  into 
which  the  foot  is  slipped.  On  flat  ground 
the  skater  shuffles  along  pretty  well, 
much  better  than  he  could  walk*  as  his 
feet  do  not  sink  in  the  snow.  Up  hill  ha 
has  slow  and  fatiguing  work,  and  on  haid 
snow  and  steep  ground  would  slip  back- 
ward, but  for  the  resistance  of  the  hair  of 
a  piece  of  hide  which  is  bound  under  the 
skate  in  climbing  steep  ascents.  Down  ftba 
mountain  he  flies  like  an  arrow.  He  has 
only  to  guide  his  flight  with  a  pole,  so  as 
not  to  run  over  a  precipice.  It  soems  to 
require  great  dexterity  and  practice  to 
run  well  on  these  snow  skates.  On  a 
road  with  the  ordinary  variety  of  snrfaca* 
a  good  skater  will  beat  a  hone  in  a 
sledge.'* 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  January,  1 835. — Tlie  fair  was  quickly 
followed  by  Christmas,  or  Yule,  as  it  is 
called  here,  as  well  as  by  the  Scottish 
peaMUtry,  which  was  kept  in  great  style 
for  fourteen  days.  Every  family  u  in 
busy  preparation  for  three  weeks  before, 
baking,  brewing,  and  distilling,  and  the 
fourteen  days  of  Yule  are  passed  in  feast- 
ing merriment,  giving  and  receiving  en- 
tertainments. In  this  neighbourhood 
there  are  about  thirty  families,  who  from 
station,  office,  or  education,  form  the 
upper  class  of  society.  In  this  hospitable 
and  amiable  circle,  I  have  received  during 
the  winter  such  attentions  as  a  stranger, 
without  letters  of  introduction,  would 
only  receive  in  Norway.  I  was  fairly 
knocked  up  in  Yule  by  a  succession  of 
parties,  which  seldom  ended  before  five  or 
six  next  morning. 

"  There  is  something  indelicate,  and 
perhaps  not  very  honourable,  in  describ- 
ing minutely  private  societies  and  modes 
of  living  of  families  in  a  foreign  country, 
where  the  stranger  is  invited  in  the  kind- 
est spirit  of  hospitality,  and  not  that  he 
should  make  his  rt^marks,  however  flat- 
tering they  may  be  to  his  entertainers. 
I'his  difficulty,  however,  need  not  be  felt 
here,  because  the  mode  of  living  is  so 
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ticnple  aod  uuiforiD  in  every  fnmtly  or 
party,  ibat  our  descriptioo  can  have  no- 
thing peculiarly  referalije  to  &ay  one* 

**  YoQ  are  iuviteJ  by  a  litst  carried 
round  hj  a  man  on  horse  Ijackf  and^  ofupo- 
site  to  your  uaJiie»  you  put  down  tluit 
you  Aceeptf  or  decline.  You  are  (expect- 
ed about  four  o'clock,  long  alter  diuTiur, 
for  which  twelve  or  one  is  th«  usual  hour. 
The  ftrstnger  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  ooflae  early  will  be  much  prratified,  for 
there  ifl  nothing  on  the  Continent  >o 
pretty  hj  the  urrivnl  of  a  sledge  party. 
The  distant  jingling  of  the  bcUs  i»  heard, 
before  any  thing  can  be  seen  tbrough  the 
dotk  and  tnow;  and  sound  mpidly  ap- 
proachiogi  it  one  of  the  moat  pleaiing 
impretsioDi  on  our  senses.  Then  one 
•ledge  «eeniii  to  break  hk  it  were  through 
the  cloud,  and  is  followed  by  u  train  of 
twenty  or  thirty,  sweeping  over  the  flnow. 
The  tpirited  action  of  the  little  hors^ea, 
with  their  long  manea  aod  tniU,  the  light 
and  elegant  fonn  of  the  sledgei  appearing 
on  the  white  ground,  the  ladies  wmpt  in 
their  furs  and  shawls,  the  gentlemen 
•landing  behind  driving  in  their  woH-skin 
peK««et,  the  master  ot  the  house  and  the 
aermnti  at  the  door  with  candle»»  form 
ft  scene  particularly  novel  and  pleating. 
Coffee  and  tea  are  handed  round  to  each 
person  on  arrival ;  and  the  company  walk 
about  the  room  and  converae.  It  appears 
Co  mc  that  tbere  nre  never  any  of  those 
dtismnl  awkward  pauses  in  company  here, 
nor  of  that  rehance  on  one  or  two  good 
talkers,  or  hacknied  subjects^  such  as 
wind,  weather,  and  news,  which  charnc- 
feriM  our  ordinary  society  in  England 
and  Scotland.  Every  body  seems  to 
have  something  to  say,  and  to  sajr  it; 
and  con  versa tton  does  not  flag.  Thi* 
ariaes  probably  from  tbe  temperHmenl  of 
the  people ;  and  the  total  absence  o1  pre- 
tence in  their  charMcrer,  Lbat  i?,  of  wishing 
to  appear  more  or  lesa  important,  more  or 
less  rich,  more  or  leaa  learnudt  or  more 
or  lees  anything,  than  thi'V  retilly  are. 
Afler  the  party  is  ail  asaombled,  the  Mel- 
Icm^maaltid,  or  middle  repast,  is  brought 
in.  This  is  a  tniy  with  slices  of  brt-ud 
and  Unlter,  anchovies,  slices  of  tongue,  of 
amaked  meat,  of  cheese ;  and  every  one 
helpo  himself  as  he  walks  about.  The 
gentlemen  genenilly  take  a  gliiss  of  spirits 
at  this  rejiast,  which  is  a  n-gulur  meal  in 
every  family.  The  geutlunieu  then  »it 
down  to  card*.  I  have  not  seen  a  lady 
at  a  cmrd-table.  The  grxmes  usually 
played  are  boston,  ombre,  shervenzel, 
which  seems  a  complicuted  sort  of  piquet, 
'  mmii  three-K-urd  loo.  The  stake*  are 
^  lAway*  very  smalL  Those  ol  the  elderly 
grntlemcn,  who  do  not  phiy,  light  their 
pipes  and  convene.  The  younger  gene- 
rally make  out  •  dance,  or  liave  tinging 


and  musici  usnally  the  guitar,  with  an 
oceasional  waltz  or  gatlopade,  or  polsk,  a 
national  dance  much  mQT&  animated  than 
the  waltz*  Nor  are  handsome  young 
officers  wanting^  in  moustaches  and  gay 
uniforms,  who  would  not  touch  tobacco  ot 
spirits  lor  the  world,  and  seem  to  know 
how  to  act  the  agreeable.  Punch  U 
hHudfd  about  very  frequently,  as  it  is  not 
customary  to  drink  »ny  thing  at  or  alter 
a  upper.  The  supper  is  aim  tut  invariably 
the  same,  A  dish  offish,  cut  iutosUces* 
is  pas»ed  from  one  guest  to  another,  and 
each  helps  himself.  The  huly  of  the 
house  generaily  walks  down  behind  the 
company,  and  sees  that  each  is  supplied. 
After  the  fish  is  di^ussed,  the  plate  is 
taken  away,  and  one  finds  a  clean  plate 
under  it ;  the  knife  and  fork  are  wiped  by 
a  servant,  and  the  next  dishes  begin  their 
rounds.  They  consist  ahmysr  in  thie 
district,  of  reindeer  veniton,  capercaihte, 
(the  male  of  which  is  as  large  as  a  turkey, 
tlie  female  so  remarkably  smaller  that  it 
passes  by  a  different  name,  Tiur  or  Tiddur 
signifying  the  male, and  Hoer  the  female); 
also  black  cock  ami  ptarmigan.  These 
are  cut  into  pieces,  laid  on  a  dish,  and 
passed  round  ^  and  the  dish  is  followed 
by  a  succession  of  sauces  or  preserved 
benrtos,  such  as  the  Mo]  te beer,  which  is 
the  Rubus  rhama*rooruM  of  botanbt«,  the 
Ackerbeer  (  Rubus  arcticus),  the  Ty tie- 
beer  (  Vacciuium  viti«  idsea.)  Thetie  are 
such  very  goml  things  thnt  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  acquiring  a  taste  for  them. 
A  cake  concludee  the  supper.  The  lady 
of  the  hou^  scarcely  %\U  down  to  table, 
but  carveb,  walki  about  behind  the  chairs, 
and  attends  to  the  supply  of  the  guests 
This  is  the  custom  of  the  country ;  she 
would  be  iJl-bred  to  do  otherwise.  It  is 
not  from  want  of  servantts  for  every 
house  is  full  of  neat,  handy  maideni. 
They  approach  much  more  nearly  to  the 
nice,  quiet,  purpose-like  English  girls, 
than  the  Scotch.  When  one  is  SHtisfied 
that  it  it  simply  a  relic  of  nncient  man- 
ners, not  the  result  either  of  vulgarity, 
or  ignorance,  or  inferior  station  in  society, 
one  is  easily  reconciled  to  u  custom  which 
adds  certainly  to  the  real  comfort  of  the 
guests.  Three  or  fcjur  sturdy,  corpulent 
footmen  sweating  under  their  liveries, 
behiutl  the  chHim  of  a  dinner  party,  do 
not  strike  the  imagination  »o  agreeably, 
thnt  one  can  accuwa  a  f^eopk*  of  want  of 
refinement,  because,  by  their  customs, 
the  attendance  of  servants  is  almost  en- 
tirely dispensed  with.  Two  old  matdt'ti 
ladies  in  a  mi4rket  town  in  England  tnk- 
ing  tea  and  toast  together  on  a  Saturday 
evening,  would  have  ten  time^  moru  at- 
tendance and  bustle  than  a  party  of  forty 
or  fifty  hvre*  This  simplicity  also  brings 
all   ranke  uenrer   to  each  other   in  the 
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manner  of  living,  which  it  a  better  and 
safer  condition  of  society,  than  where 
rich  and  poor  are  like  two  distinct  bodies, 
inhabiting  the  same  land,  but  different  in 
habits,  cuotoms,  and  modes  of  life. 
There  are  not  such  important  and  essen- 
tial diviitions  in  the  structure  of  bociety 
here.  The  rich  are  the  exception,  not 
the  rule.  In  their  houses,  servants,  en- 
tertamments,  way  of  livinff,  and  all  that 
distinguishes  wealth  with  us,  they  appear 
to  follow,  not  to  lead,  the  general  usages ; 
and  these  are  all  moulded  upon  what  is 
suitable  to  the  ordinary  scale  of  incomes 
in  the  country.  There  are  individuals  in 
this  circle  who  would  be  deemed  rich  in 
any  country  ;  one  gent1eman*s  income  is 
supposed  to  exceed  30()0/.  or  4(KX)/.  ster- 
ling a  year.  The  public  functionaries 
and  the  clergy  have  also  comparatively 
oousidenible  incomes ;  but  in  nu  respect 
do  their  houses,  either  inside  or  outside, 
or  their  entertainrnqnts,  depart  from  the 
ordiuary  style  of  the  country,  as  now 
described.  This  is  tbe  natural  result  of 
the  partition  of  property.  The  present 
posseKj^ors  have  been  bred  in  the  simple 
hiibits  of  tlie  ordinary  class  of  proprietors; 
and  their  children,  or  at  farthest  their 
grandchildren,  must  return  to  that  class. 
There  i»  however  a  perfect  distinction  in 
society,  altbouifh  it  is  not  founded  upon 
income.  There  is  no  admixture  of  the 
rude  and  uncultivated  with  the  good  soci- 
ety, as  appears  to  be  the  ca"»e  in  America. 
Each  person  seems  naturally  and  quietly 
to  fall  into  the  circle  most  congenial  to 
him,  and  into  his  proper  place.  All  the 
people  seem  to  be  (earttinfir  and  making 
merry  during  these  fourteen  days  o\  Yule. 
Tlie  country  at  night  seems  illiiminHted 
by  tt.e  nunH'ri>UM  lights  twinkling  from 
the  houses  of  the  peasant  pn>prietorH. 
The  Christ ni;i!*  cheer  with  llieni  is  ex- 
actly the  «an)e  as*  with  others  ;  ale, 
brMUily,  ciike>,  veniiton,  lmiiu>,  veul,  and 
pork.  Thu  servtint:*  have  their  full  share 
in  thi>se  le^tivities.  lu  this  tarm-house 
I  ol»serve  their  table  set  out  jis  nicely,  and 
with  exactly  the  >ame  provisioiit:,  as  that 
ot  the  family,  during;  the  whole  f«'Urteen 
d;tys;  Hinl  in  the  evenings  they  siiii;  na- 
tifuial  ^oni;s.  ami  dame.  The  henlhoy 
i-,  tx  tijfirio,  thenin^ician  on  every  f«»rnj. 
When  he  i*>  attending'  the  cattle  in  i»um- 
nier  at  the  neater  or  <listant  hill  pastures, 
he  nm^t  make  a  noise  occasionally  to 
keep  otf  the  wolf;  and  that  of  the  cla- 
rionet i«i  as  good  as  any.  It  seems  the 
favourite  instrument,  and  is  generally 
played  well  euouu'b  tor  the  servant  girls 
to  dance  waltzes  and  trallopaiJes  to  it.  I 
was  surprised  to  see  them  dance  so  well ; 
but  in  their  riKmiy  houses  they  have, 
from  infancy,  con>tunt  practice  during  the 
winter  evenin<^" 


Here,  again,  is   another  animated 

fiki'tch  : 

"  December, — There  is  tomethiog 
pleasint!  and  picturesque  in  the  primittTe 
old-fashioned  household  ways  of  the  Nor- 
wegian gentry.  The  family' room  is  whnt 
we  may  fancy  the  hall  to  have  been  in  an 
Enirlish  manor  house  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's days.  The  floor  is  sprinkled  with 
fresh  briifht  green  leaves,  which  hare  a 
lively  effect ;  every  thinff  is  clean  and 
shining ;  an  eight-day  clock  standi  in  one 
corner,  a  cup-board  in  another ;  benches 
and  straight-backed  wooden  chairs  ranged 
around  the  room ;  and  all  the  family  oc« 
cupatioiis  are  iroini;  on,  and  exhibit  cari- 
ous and  interesting  contrasts  of  ancient 
manners,  with  modern  refinements,  and 
even  elegance.  The  carding  oi  wool  or 
flax  is  goinif  on  in  one  corner ;  two  or 
tl'.ree  spinning  wheels  are  at  work  near 
the  stove  ;  and  a  youny  lady  will  get  up 
from  these  old-fashioned  occupations, 
take  her  guitar  in  the  window-seat,  and 
play  and  sing,  or  gallopade  the  length  of 
the  room  with  a  sister,  in  a  way  that 
shows  that  these  modem  accomplishinenta 
have  been  as  well  taught  as  the  mom 
homely  employments.  The  brenkfiut  is 
laid  out  on  a  tray  at  one  end  of  this 
room,  which  is  usually  spacious,  oocupj- 
inir  the  breadth  of  the  house,  and  lighted 
from  both  sides.  People  do  not  sit  down 
to  this  meal,  which  consists  of  slices  of 
bread  and  butter,  smoked  meat,  sausages^ 
dried  tisih,  with  tlie  family  tankanl,  gene- 
rally of  muf^frive  silver,  full  oi  ale,  and 
with  decanters  of  French  and  Norwegian 
brandy,  of  which  the  gentlemen  take  a 
glass  at  this  repast.  This  is  the  break- 
fast of  old  tunes  in  Ku^land.  The  cur- 
fee  is  taken  by  itself  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore, and  genentUy  in  the  befl-room. 
While  the  gentlemen  are  walking  about, 
conver-^iner  and  taking  breakta»t,  the  mis- 
tress is  goin^  in  an<l  out  on  her  family 
affairs,  servants  enter  fur  orders,  neigh- 
bours drop  in  to  hear  or  tell  the  news, 
the  children  are  Icarniuir  their  catechism, 
or  waltzing  in  the  sun-beams  in  their  own 
corner ;  and  the  whole  la  such  a  lively 
animated  '«ceue,  without  bustle  or  I'on fu- 
sion, all  is  so  nice  and  bright,  and  tlw 
manners  of  people  tounirds  each  other  in 
family  intercourse  are  so  amiable,  and 
with  such  a  strain  of  good  breeding,  that 
the  tniveller  who  wishes  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  domestic  litie  of  the  Norwegians 
will  Hnii  an  hour  very  agreeable  in  the 
family  room." 

When  montioiiiiig  the  fondneM  of 
the  Nurweuiuiis  for  theatrical  n-pre- 
soiitationiii,  Mr.  Laing  makes  some  re- 
Ikctious  on  the  causes  that  proinote 
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mod  diminish  that  TeeUng  in  saciettc** 
in  «renerul,  which  display  a  shrewd  and 
thinking  mind,  iiiid  an?  worthy  of  con- 
fiideration.  We  are  well  ai^mre  tlmt^ 
in  rhcae  kinLrd'>rm  ut  loast,  cuut^es.  of 
other  and  hig'ht^r  niiture  have  had 
>Mie  slinre  in  lessening  the  number  uf 
pliiytfoi^rs  ;  hmx  ue  are  sure  Umt  those 
meiititint'd  by  Mr.  Laintr  cuntiibyte 
jyuwerfuHy  tt*  ihr  liiitne  effrct. 

**Letmtt^tr,  October,  1834 Tl>fl  Nor- 

iregiiins  uro  fond  ot  theatrical  reprc'^en- 
tatiai]».  TltfV  are  in  tbfit  &lfi;L(e  of  mcn- 
ttftl  ralt'»re  in  which  tbo  driim;i  flourisht??. 
In  iKtf  moiiertt  sinte  of  stxiety  tn  Euro|Mf 
it  biw  hni&t  ila  importatjce;  mid  the  pre- 
senl  *r<' lie  ration,  when  rmHing  the  wmks 
of  wriUMSt  tif  the  I«*t  njftj,.  can  acjircely 
c^ifnprehtfiid,  how  m^n  of  *^3nt*e  ishoulJ 
iheii  hnve  tresited  it  a»  nn  ifii|>ort^{Ut  nil'- 
tionol  oi»jccti  exfjccisin;^  an  exlensiv<^  in- 
Hiieuce  on  the  ihoi'hIj*  nud  rharac ler  of  a 
pcopU'»  Thit  InBuenve  Wi^i*  probtibty 
sKvnvs  over-rnttfii.  In  tb«  lisiys  of  Lonia 
XIV.  the  court,  anrl  the  city  in  whiih  it 
resided,  were  eon  side  re  tt«  both  in  Frunctf 
and  iu  other  c**unlri(?4,  to  be  the  only  in- 
tellectual pnrt  oi'  the  niition,  wherij  tlie 
»oul  of  the  people  vvhs  centred ;  and  iht) 
iDirrest  excited  there  whs  »iippo:»ed  to 
extend  tbruutrh  tlie  iiiai«t  reniute  ramifi- 
€nlion!>  of  auciety.  Yt-t  it  must,  evfU  at 
tliMt  period,  have  Hppewred  a  ridirub'U* 
fts«umplion,  thatdruTHi.ilie  representations, 
Wttue«^«ed,  perl  taps,  by  some  ten  or  tuelve 
hundred  iiidivi>t»a]:t  UvfjufntiRg  the  the* 
Htreif  ia  the  capital,  could  have  iDUcb  vast 
ififlueme  on  the  numtk  or  character  of 
tlie  oatioTi.  The  truth  6een[})i  In  he,  ihat 
such  repre^entiitioun  afford  a  kind  of  iti- 
UdU^ctuai  enjoyment  to  the  uneducated^ 
who  without  it  woufd  |Kcrh«ps  remf«n  in 
H  »lftte  ol  mentnl  torpor ;  and  tbertjfore 
it  was,  in  a  certain  atnije  of  society,  u 
Vi^luidde  inenn*  of  civih'zntion,  or  culti- 
vntingr  Iht'  public  inteltett,  so  far  as  it  tfx- 
ti'fided  ;  nor  irom  the  inflttence  of  imy  nio- 
nitity  or  wisdom  biculnited  hy  the  drama, 
but  bffcHUse  it  furnished  inteJlertmdenj^^y. 
in«nt  Hill  p»*riod  wben  there  wwa  no  other. 
ll  withdrew  at  le»&t  h  Amall  portion  oi  the 
people  of  It  few  towtis,  tor  a  isaiail  portion 
ol  their  time,  from  ordinary  occu  pat  ions, 
and  mere  physical  enjoyment  In  pro- 
portion to  the  diltuiiun  of  «;ducation,  mid 
of  the  nieans^  and  pleasure  of  reaiiiuji^i,  the 
deiiiiiDd  for  the  plfa^ure  of  scenic  repre- 
•en tuition  necessarily  declined,  and  be- 
came coniined  to  a  smaller  portion  of  the 
punlic;  to  that  portion  which  rati  oidy 
fallow  written  ideas  with  »oine  diiiculty, 
nnd  without  any  afnu»t>meut.  Rare  taft- nt 
«|tt  au  actor  colieias  crowded  aiidietnes, 
tirt*n  Ht  the  present  dr<y;  hut  it  is  to  wit- 
the  art  ot  the  repn^sentatiun,  not  the 
matter  represented,  Tiie  cjuautity  and 
<|Uklity  ot   the  amusement  furniiihed  hy 


onr  periodical  public^ations  and  our  ooveli 
at  n  vastly  cheaper  rate  aerontit  suffi- 
nently  for  tlie  decline  in  the  demand  for 
th(*atncal  amusenneot.  Excitement  more 
intellectual,  <vf  lontrer  endurance,  and 
more  easily  accessible,  may  be  had  for  a 
shilling  hy  a  person  of  ordinary  reafjinijf 
habitH,  in  the  shape  oT  a  periodical  work, 
than  he  Cf'uld  oblsdn  for  five  shillin^n  ia 
tho  best  nppoitiieri  tin  atre  that  ever  ex- 
isted. It  is  iljris  n  proof  o(  ordy  a  mo- 
derate advance  in  mtiital  culture  iimong 
K  people»  wbeo  llieir  theatres  are  Very 
flonrishinfT.  It  is  in  Itnly,  in  Austria,  in 
Denmark^  in  Nor\%BV,  and  in  the  ^reat 
commercial  towns,  Mstmburt^h,  Lirerpnol, 
or  EourdcHUX,  lliat  theatres  are  well  at- 
tended I  and  nnt  (Feneridly  in  England, 
Seutlandi,  or  France,  Tho  Edinbur^di 
and  Quarterly  He  views,  iind  Blackwnod'a 
M-iirazine,  have  caifftii'd  the  benches  of 
Covent  Garden,  auii  Drtiry  Lane,  and 
ruined  all  country  theatres  in  Eittfhmd 
and  Scuthind.  In  Noruay,  although  the 
national  literature  is  ricli  in  Danish  works 
of  the  hijjrhest  merit,  books  are  rare,  ow- 
ing to  the  expense  and  diflScuky  of  Cran^* 
mission. '* 

We  mentioned,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article,  ihat  there  are  cer- 
taiirpecurmrities  of  jiolity  in  which 
Norway  differs  from  feudally  conati- 
tuted  couutries.  One  of  the  iiiost  re- 
niarkaLde  of  the^e  h,  that,  from  a  verr 
early  period,  property  lias  been  tran«- 
niitted  up<u!  the  principle  of  partition 
atnonjr  all  the  children.  To  observe 
the  working  of  thit?  systetn  was  one 
g-reat  *d)jeel  of  Mr.  Lain^'s  wisit ;  and 
he  did  not  lose  sight  of  it. 

**  Farm'4  appeared  to  be  of  variou9 
sizes ;  1  observed  many  so  larjfe  that  a 
btdl  was  usedj  as  in  Scotlan(4,  to  call  the 
Iribourei^  to  or  from  their  work,  which 
shows  a  certain  rekfulaiity  in  their  openv 
liona.  Some  are  so  stmall  as  to  hate  only 
a  few  shfaves  of  corn,  or  a  ri^  or  two  of 
potatoes,  scattered  amoni?  the  trunks  of 
the  trees.  These  appear  iKcupied  hy  the 
farm«servantB,  or  cotters,  of  the  main 
farm,  paying^  probably  in  work  for 
their  houses  and  lands,  as  in  Scotland. 
Very  pood  htfuses  these  are  j  lo^dioueea 
of  Tour  roomf,  and  all  with  f/lass  windows. 
The  iight  docs  nut  rome  down  I  he  chim- 
ney, nr  through  a  ln»le  in  the  Avall,  shut 
up  at  fiiifbt  with  am  old  hat,  or  a  pair  of 
old  breechi'i!',  as  in  some  cottages  in  the 
county  of  Edinburgh.  l*he  division  of 
the  land  among^  chiMren  apprars  not, 
durintr  the  thousand  years  it  has  been  in 
operation,  to  have  hud  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  landed  properties  to  the  mi- 
nimum sua  that  wdl  barely  support  human 
existence.  I  have  counted  tvom  five  and 
twenty  to  forty  cown  upon  farms,  and 
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that  in  a  country  in  wluch  the  farmer 
musty  for  at  least  seven  months  in  the 
year,  have  winter  provender  and  houses 
provided  for  all  the  cattle.  It  is  evident 
that  some  cause  or  other,  operating 
on  aggregation  of  landed  property,  coun- 
teracts the  dividing  tflTects  of  partition 
among  children.  That  cause  can  be  no 
other  than  what  I  have  long  conjectured 
would  be  effective  in  such  a  social  ar- 
rangement ;  viz.  that  in  a  country  where 
land  is  held,  not  in  tenancy  merely,  as  in 
Ireland,  but  in  full  owuership,  its  aggre- 
gration  by  the  deaths  of  cuheirs,  and  by 
the  marriages  of  female  heirs  among  the 
body  of  landowners,  will  balance  its  sub- 
division by  the  equal  succession  of  chil- 
dren. The  whole  mass  of  property  will, 
I  conceive,  be  found  in  such  a  state  of 
society  to  consist  of  as  many  estates  of 
the  class  of  £1000,  as  many  of  £100,  as 
many  of  £10  a  year,  at  one  period,  as  at 
another.  The  state  of  Ireland  is  gene- 
mil  y  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  evil  which 
would  result  from  the  abolition  of  primo- 
geniture. There,  it  is  stated,  the  sons  of 
the  peasant  marry  and  settle  upon  a  por- 
tion of  the  father*s  farm,  itself  originally 
too  small  for  one  family,  and  by  this  sys- 
tem of  subdivision,  the  whole  class  of 
peasantry  is  reduced  to  a  lower  state  in 
respect  of  decencies,  comforts,  and  en- 
joyments, than  any  population  which  is 
ranked  within  the  pale  of  civilized  life. 
It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  however, 
that  the  state  of  Ireland,  instead  of  being 
n  case  in  point,  proves  the  very  reverse. 
There  the  land  and  other  property  is  not 
disseminated  in  ownership,  or  in  small 
portions  among  the  mass  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  notoriously  held  in  very 
large  masses,  by  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  population.  The  peasantry  having 
no  property  nor  any  reasonable  prospect 
of  ever  possessing  any,  have  not  those 
tastes,  habits,  modes  of  thinking,  pru- 
dence, and  foresight,  which  accompany 
the  possession  of  property,  and  which 
altogether  form  tlie  true  and  natural 
check  upon  tlie  tendency  of  population  to 
exceed  the  means  of  subsistence." 

The  following  observations,  which 
occur  farther  on,  form  a  good  supple- 
ment to  the  preceding  : 

*'  This  population,  also,  is  much  better 
lodged  than  our  labouring  and  middling 
classes,  even  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
The  dwelling-houses  of  the  meanest  la- 
bourers are  divided  into  several  apart- 
ments, have  wooden  floors,  and  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  good  windows  ;  also 
some  kind  of  outhouse  for  cattle  and 
lumber.     Every  man,  indeed,  seems,  like 


Robinson  Cmsoe,  to  have  put  up  •  Mpa- 
rate  house  for  every  thing  he  possasses. 
Whoever  has  observed  the  condition  of 
our  Ubouring  population  will  admit  the 
influence  of  good  habitations  npon  the 
moral  habits  of  a  people.  The  natives 
of  New  Zealand  have  dwellinga  more 
suited  to  the  feelings  and  decencies  of 
civilitied  life  than  the  peasantry  of  a  mat 
proportion  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
who  live  in  dark,  one-room  hovels,  in 
wliich  not  only  household  comfort  and 
cleanliness  are  out  of  the  question,  hot 
the  proper  separation  of  the  sexes  can 
scarcely  be  maintained.  Can  any  reflect- 
ing person  doubt  that  it  is  an  important 
advantage  to  the  labourinir  class  of  a 
country  that  their  standard  of  living  is 
pitched  high  as  to  lodging,  food,  and 
clothing?  It  is  the  most  effective  check 
upon  pauperism  and  over-population.  Why 
does  the  Irish  peasant  marry  so  reck- 
lessly? Because  his  idea  of  a  suitable 
dwelling  for  a  man  in  his  station  b  a 
hovel  of  raw  earth  and  sticks,  such  ai  a 
man  may  put  up  in  a  forenoon  on  a  hUl 
side;  a  bucket  full  of  potatoes  is  h» 
standard  of  food ;  a  tattered  great  coat»  of 
raiment.  With  these  he  is  in  no  worse 
condition  than  the  population  around  him, 
and  therefore  he  marries.  If  the  ideas 
and  habits  of  the  country  required  a  mora 
expensive  and  comfortable  sort  of  habita- 
tion for  the  very  meanest  person  of  his 
own  station,  he  would  not  marry  until  he 
had  acquired  the  means  of  lodging  like 
his  neighbours ;  nor  would  he  find  a  wife 
who  would  leave  a  decent  habitation  to 
burrow  in  a  hole  like  a  pigstye.  Every 
man  looks  to  what  is  considered  proper 
and  reputable  in  his  own  rank ;  and  the 
poor  man  having  little  else  to  give  him 
importance,  is  generally  more  tenacious 
of  the  proprieties  belonging  to  his  stntiod 
than  the  rich  man  of  what  is  suitable  to 
his  sphere." 

We  regret  our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  give  an  account  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Norwegian  Storthing*  or 
parliament,  which  is  such  as  to  ensure 
the  people  great  political  liberty — a 
blessing,  indeed,  tlicy  shew  themselves 
well  worthy  of  enjoying.  As  we  are 
sure  our  readers  will  not  think  the 
state  of  the  press  in  such  a  country  an 
uninteresting  topic,  we  shall  proceed 
to  ffive  Mr.  Laing*s  remarks  on  the 
subject ;  and  this  the  more  rea<lily,  as 
they  contain  a  lesson  which,  we  regret 
to  have  to  say,  is  but  too  much  wanted 
in  this  unhappy  country. 

"  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  ground  law.      It  is  free  for 


•   The  literal  meaning  of  Storthing  is  Great  Assembly ;  from  tlor  great,  and  ting 
or  thin^f  a  public  assembly— an  assize. 
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Uy  print  and  f  tiblish  what  ho 
Thena  catmot  consequenily  be 
ensorsbip,  or  uny  «uppre&«iofi  of 
itions.  But  every  maQ  b  r^spoti" 
ar  what  he  choos-es  to  publish.  For 
D  or  bhupUemy  he  i$  nmeimUle  \o 

juwlke;  but  tlie  g^round  law  de- 
Jiai  to  <^on»titute  the  oiTt^ocG^  it 
>e  open  and  iuteulionttl.  Defumiv- 
)r  libel  also  on  prlviite  characttir 
be  ffpen,  imtentioiuil,  Bnd /aLta,  to 
^ie  Uia  oSence. 

he  fltnte  of  the  periodical  press  io  n 
-y  gives  ii  true  meu&urc  of  the  sociaI 
ion  of  the  people,  of  thtnr  inteUli- 

their  ripeness  for  constitut'ioncil 
ges,  and  even  of  tlietr  dome^lic 
rts.  The  newfpapert,  tince  I  came 
have  been  my  principal  and  most 
rtivtt  reading'.  Jn  Norway  there 
iftrardi  of  twenty;  but  some  only 

tbe  advertiiienients  and  officiiil 
B  of  the  province  or  town  in  which 
jipear ;  even  these  are  not  without 
it  to  a  frtmn^er.  It  h  curious  to 
4At  ift  to  be  sold  or  booght,  and  aHl 
uiotLi  tninsacrtions  announced  in  an 
mug  newftpaper.  Of  those  which 
dfo  tbe  foreign  and  doitif*stic  news, 
ia«t  extensive  circulHtion  appears 
id  by  a  daily  paper  called  the 
BB  Blad,  published  in  Christian  a. 
oet  of  a  daily  paper  sent  by  post  is 

dollars,  or  abuut  2S*,  iterlin^ 
'.  There  is  no  duty  on  newspapers; 
I  there  are  six  or  seven  published  in 
ti^tia  alone,  thii  pric^  \a  probably 
r  »ft  competition  can  make  it.  In 
aiid  type,  this  jouraul  is  suptirior  to 
rcQch  or  German  one  that  I  have 

and  its  articles  oi'  foreig^n  news, 
t«  editorial  pvographs,  are  often 
n  -with  gr«at  ability.  From  the 
twace  attached  in  all  these  news- 
r  IQ  little  local  aBiitrB,  it  is  evident 
he  mast  of  the  peuple,  not  merely 
lucated  few,  are  the  consumers. 
>  beingr  no  tax  on  advertisements, 
lost  trifling  matter  is  announced, 
publisher  npf^ears  to  have  a  kind  of 
rage   trade  at   his  counLin|r-lkouse, 

0  be  empowered  to  sell  or  by  for 
L<}r  at  least  to  bring  buyers  nnd 
pogfiUier.     I  have  seen  it  advcr. 

with  reference  to  the  editor's 
ing-house,  that  there  was  a  turkey 
td  b«  told*  a  cow  in  calf  wanted , 
mh  tnlles  as  show,  that  the  chiss  to 

1  th«j  ue  00  trifles,  read  and  have 
m«fit  of  newspapflfs, 

rh«  most  entire  freedom  of  discus* 
isiita.  Public  men  and  measures 
ladled  &«elyt  but  I  cannot  say  in* 
sly  or  indecorausly.  The  Norwe- 
i«wf papers,  and  espe^^inlty  their  nu- 
la  correspondents,  are  much  occu- 
IritK  olnects  of  local  interest,  and 
ilehiiil  eye  over  the  conduct  of 


men  in  office,  ^otn  th«  leHMiiftD  of  % 
l^rish  to  a  minister  of  state*  No  neglect 
or  abuse  passes  unseen  and  unnoticed  ; 
and  if  the  accusation  e%'en  it(  an  ano- 
nynnous  corre^pondeuU  appears  well 
fouudedt  the  highest  fuoctiiHiitry  feels 
himself  morally  obli^^ed  to  bend  to  public 
opinion,  and  explain  the  trniiBn^^tion.  If 
he  IS  unjustly  or  unrea«ounbly  blamed,  h« 
finds  pens  drawn  in  his  defence  without 
trouble  to  liimself  The  public  func- 
tion arie»  have  been  made  to  Feel  that  they 
are  the  servants,  not  the  masters,  of  the 
public^  Under  the  absolute  government 
of  Denmark,  although  authority  waa 
mildly  and  judiciously  exercised,  the  func- 
tinnary  naturally  iVlt  himself  tbe  delegate 
of  the  master.  The  interest  or  accom- 
modation <»f  the  public  was  a  secondary 
considemtiou.  The  old  officers  bred  iti 
this  school  cannot  understand  the  influ- 
ence of  public  opinion,  and  feel  rather 
awkward  when  summoned  before  this 
tnbuQal,  perhaps  by  an  anonyR)ous 
writer,  to  anfiwcr  for  real  and  obvious 
errors  in  their  official  conduct.  The  tem- 
pemtfl  but  firm  spirit  with  whicli  these 
controversies  are  airricd  on,  the  absence 
of  any  outrage  on  the  private  fevlingv  of 
public  men,  even  when  their  public!  con- 
duct is  attacked  or  exposed,  do  honour  to 
the  good  taste  and  good  sense  of  the  na- 
tion, and  prove  that  a  press  a^  free  as 
that  of  the  United  States  may  exist 
without  scurrility  or  brutal  viohrtion  of 
the  sanctity  of  private  lile.  Such  news- 
papers as  the  American  people  read  would 
not  ^ud  editoi^  or  reader^  in  this  couutry. 
The  people  are  advanced  beyond  tluit 
state,  in  which  nothing  is  intelligible  to 
them  that  is  not  mixed  up  with  party 
and  pensoBal  feelings.  This  sound  state 
of  the  public  mind,  and  of  the  press,  may 
be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  leading  newsppers." 

The  mention  of  the  s^ingular  nature 
of  eome  of  the  advertt«emnit3  remindi 
UB  of  the  papers  we  used  to  read  i» 
Berlin  a  few  years  a^o,  in  which  we 
often  obiter ved  announcements,  which 
to  U9  had  a  remarkable  appearance  of 
simplieity  and  ouaintness.  A  few  ex- 
amples may  perhaps  amuse. 

"  On  ihe  occasion  of  the  New-year,  I 
wish  all  my  relations,  kind  friends,  and 
acquaintances,    right  f^ound    nnd    lasting 

health Berlin,  December  2 fltb,  I83>8. 

*i  Pri\y-pur3c  Keeper,  TiMM.** 

**  I  live  now  in  Little  Hunter  Street, 
No.  a 

D.  HoERE,  Practising  Physician." 

*<  This  morning,  at  2  o'clock,  my  dear 
wife,  after  struggling  with  the  paint  of 
labour  for  almost  24  hours,  was  safely 
delivered  of  a  little  son.  Mother  and 
child  are  as  well  as  could  be  wished.  I 
am  rendered  quite  happy,  and  thank  Fro- 
videnc*  most  heartily.  With  beit  regards. 
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I  announce  this  intel-igence  to  all  my 
relatioDB,  friends,  and  well-wishera.— 
Berlin,  i8th  Nov.  1828. 

•*A.   HiRSCHWALD.'* 

<*  We  hereby  announce,  with  jfreat  re- 
gard, to  our  sympathizinijr  fri«!udii  and 
relations,  the  celebration  of  our  inarria*;e, 
uhich  took  place  on  the  :29th  uit. — Stet- 
tin, lnt  October,  1828. 
«»  IIknky  Bai'dol'in. 
•«  TiiKRKSA  BAruouiN,  bom  Senstius." 

**  On  the  27th  in»tiiiit,  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  died,  after  a  luuir  and  painiul 
illness,  my  irood  and  U-IovimI   wife,  born 

L ,  in  the  oUt  year  of  her  active  life. 

Eleven  children,  to  whom  she  was  a 
loving  caretul  mother,  in  the  lull  sen^e 
of  the  word,  bewail  with  me  this  irre- 
parable lo^!t,  which  1  hereby  with  frreat 
regard  announce  to  my  symputhizing 
friends  and  rehitions,  wishing  it  to  be 
understood  at  the  oume  time,  tiiat  I  shall 
dispense  with  all  ussuntnces  of  condolence. 
"  Auuc  Counsellor,  B*««." 

«*  Rebecca  W.  and  Herrman  S.  have 
the  honor  of  informing  their  friends  and 
relations,  that  they  are  betrothed. 

Berlin,  2gth  Sept.  182a" 

It  is  also  usual  in  parts  of  Gfrmany 
to  have  cards  |)rinted  and  scMit  about, 
on  occasions  such  as  the  above.  Some 
of  these  which  arc  now  lying  before  us, 
are  precisely  in  the  same  style  as  the 
advertisements  just  cited ;  one  an- 
nounces the  birth  of  a  stout  boy,  and 
another,  a  betrothal.  The  last  men- 
tioned announcement,  so  contrary  to 
the  feelings  in  these  kingdoms,  where 
an  engugemimt  is  generally  kept  as 
secret  as  possible  till  the  marriage  is 
just  about  to  take  place,  will  bo  belter 
understood  after  reading  a  passage 
from  Mr.  Lainu^'s  Journal  relative  to 
the  n-.tuie  of  Ijctrothal,  in  countries 
that  are  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  We 
Lave  only  to  add,  that  in  the  same 
open  and  matter-of-course  manner  in 
which  the  said  betrothal  is  announced, 
does  the  bridrgroom  pay  his  court  to 
the  bride.  We  say  bridegroom  and 
bride,  for  such  are  the  terms  by  which 
the  betrothed  pair  are  designated  ;  and 
they  cease  to  be  so  styled,  just  when 
they  commence  here,  on  their  wedding 
day.  We  shall  never  forget  the  com- 
plaints of  a  bashful  young  Englishman, 
whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
in  Germany,  that  he  often  did  not 
know  which  way  to  hu\k  when  the 
gentleman  who  was  betrothed  to  one 
of  the  young  ladies  of  the  family  with 
whom  he  was  on  a  visit,  used  to  em- 
brace her  fondly  on  entering  the  room 
in  which  she  was,  though  he  and  other 
friends  were  standing  by. 


**  November,  18W — The  family  Hodge 
with  went  to  a  wedding  some  days  ago. 
The  feasting  will  continue  the  whole 
week.  The  same  custom  of  ezpeniiTe 
weddings  and  funerals,  among  muntry 
people,  prevailed  formerly  very  much  in 
Scotland ;  and  was  discountenanced,  per- 
haps not  very  wisely,  by  the  clergy.  It 
is  in  fact  beneficial  for  society  when, 
either  to  be  married  or  buried  with  re- 
spectability, some  cousiderable  expense 
must  be  incurred,  and,  consequently,  a 
certain  previous  saving  and  industry  must 
be  exerted.  It  is  true  that  a  young  cou- 
ple, who  spend  on  their  marrt;ige  day 
what  might  have  kept  their  house  for 
twelve  months,  do  what  people  in  a 
higher  station  consider  very  imprudent; 
but  in  acquiring  what  they  then  spend, 
they  have  acquired  what  they  cannot 
spend — the  habit  of  saving  for  a  di»tant 
object,  and  not  living  from  day  to  day. 
By  this  one  festivity,  too,  they  form  a 
bond  of  connei'tion  with  the'  married 
people  of  ret^pectability  in  their  own 
station,  and  which  those  of  good  dispo* 
sition  and  intentions  retain  through  lite. 
They  are  transferred  out  of  the  claa 
of  the  young  and  thoughtless,  into  the 
higher  class  of  the  steady  and  carefol. 
The  penny  or  subscription  weddings 
common  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  da- 
served  much  greater  reprobation.  Among 
the  secondary  checks  upon  improvident 
marriages  in  this  nation,  the  most  pow- 
erful is  that  in  the  Lutheran  Church, 
marriage  includes  two  distinct  ceremonies; 
the  betrothal,  and  the  final  ceremony. 
The  one  precedes  the  other  generally  tor 
one,  two,  and  often  for  several  years. 
The  betrothed  parties  have,  in  the  eye  of 
law,  a  distinct  and  acknowledged  status, 
as  well  aii  in  society.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  a  custom,  so  beneficial  to  society, 
should  have  fallen  into  disuso  in  tlie 
English  Church.  It  interposes  a  season- 
able pause,  before  young  parties  enter  into 
the  expenses  of  a  family  and  house.  It 
gives  an  opportunity  of  disroverinir  any 
cause,  such  as  drunken  or  idle  habfts,  or 
poverty,  which  might  make  the  maniags 
unsuitable;  and  perhaps,  as  a  sort  of  pro- 
bationary period,  it  is  not  without  it* 
good  effect  on  the  character  and  temper 
of  both  sexes." 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr. 
Laing,  with  feelings  of  respect  forth* 
sensible  and  manly  mind  di>playcd  in 
his  journal,  and  of  gratitude  for  the 
auinscmeut  and  instruction  it  has 
aHonied  us.  The  readi  r,  however,  to 
be  fully  sensibly  of  our  obligation  in 
this  respect,  must  peruse  the  work  it- 
self; and  we  may  venture  to  assure 
him,  that  the  time  so  occupied  will  uut 
be  thrown  awav 
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Ws  chanced  to  recollect*  as  we  sut 
down  the  ocher  day  with  this  little  vo- 
lume liL^I'ore  tis,  tlial  Mr.  Lotke's  idea 
lit  writiitg'  an  essay  on  the  understand- 
ing' was  suggested  by  his  stHpectingf 
til  tit  most  human  mi  stakes  arose  fro  in 
tiie  want  uf  huvinc^  a  li^ed  und  lieHnite 
Djeaiiing^  Httktihed  to  words.  ?^ow,  as 
we  are  disju^srd  lully  lu  concur  with 
iho  learned  ^Ir.  Locke  on  I  hie  puiiit, 
i«ve  resnU't'd  to  iustitutii  a  strict  t^cru- 
tiny  into  our  owrn  vocabulary ;  and» 
uccordinj^ly  set  to  work  npon  onr  first 
sentence,  intending  to  go  throujfh  all  to 
the  end  ;  but  the  very  jfr*/  wartJ  led  iis 
into  siieh  a  htbyrintn  of  tlioutfht,  and 
'gesied  sueh  a  multitude  of  duubts^ 
lections  and  specnkitiona,  thiit  we 
ii  found  that  liie  inquiry  wouhJ 
»tretch  beyond  llie  limitiitironr  capacity 
— perhaps  of  our  life.  Wk  ;  how  do  we 
deJine  uv  f — what  do  we  mean  when 
we  u«e  this  pregnant  tiioiiosytlable 
every  moment 'f*  Alas,  we  do  not  od- 
[«lerstand  ourgc/veiJ — we,  who  assnme 
■H^niich  over  others — who  convince  so 
HBkny  that  we  understatid  them  better 
r|^n  they  do  themselves,  when  we 
come  to  look  within,  are  puzzled^ 
confounded.  Wc  do  not  even  com- 
prehend the  elements  of  uur  own  con- 
stitution, much  less  our  authority, 
cluttes*  i  mm  unities,  pri^iieg:cs,  aud 
sphere  oF  action.  Are  rue  the  aergre- 
^te  of  many  iiitellecUi,  or  the  many- 
sided  wholeness  of  one  ?  Do  we  come 
before  the  pulilic  as  a  criticizing  multi- 
tude, rendered  foimi liable  by  our  num- 
bers ?  or,  do  we  derive  our  title  from  a 
dfeJegation  i>f  literary  authority,  aud 
claim  fur  Dignity  the  respect  and  the 
appellation  due  to  numerical  force? 

Ui  U  an  accusative  used  only  by 
divinity,  royalty,  and  the  press.  We 
p»s»  by  the  iir^^t  ea««ie  ;  but  halt  at  the 
•econd.  Why  h  hh  majesty  of  Enir- 
land  we  f  Why  should  he  be  more  of 
a  pluralist  than  any  one  of  his  subjects? 
Does  •*  we"  mean  himself  and  his 
privy  councillors,  himiielt'  and  his  ini- 
nistcrs,  or  doe*  it  simply  imply  that 
the  kiiijr  hiuiselF,  in  his  own  profier 
per*on.  represents  a  variety  of  otHces, 
authorities  and  di;;nities,  sotlicient  to 
mtiltipty  him  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
singular  oumber!'    We  incline  to  the 


litter  interpretation.  In  fuct,  the  first 
nnudit  occasionally  be  productive  of 
avvkwrjrd  consetpn  net.'s.  How  wtuiM 
the  Howards,  H  ami  I  to  n^**  Percys  and 
Cavendishes,  for  kisUnce,  relish  the 
royjil  udrlre^s  of  **  oht  trusty  and  weU- 
heloved  ctitism^  if  Ahuxrs.  iVaffe  ttmi 
Cih  vere  to  step  forward  and  claim 
relationship  on  the  highest  authority'/ 
Would  it  nor  be  at  least  embiirrassing 
if,  in  his  majesty's  eMdi''ijrments  towards 
his  royal  consort,  his  mioJsters  were 
fiut)[>osed  to  he  sharer*  ?  and  would  not 
the  awkwardness  aiiiount  to  somethin;; 
alaruiing-,  if  the  epithet  '•  our  rightful 
heir"  were  held  to  imply  a  parttvlpalmn 
o/paUTitilj/  f  No  I  we  cannot  lake  this 
sit);jiibr  ])lural  as  extending  itself  ati 
iiK  h  beyond  the  royal  persoti,  whleh 
we  look  upon  as  a  ajr/mralion-miv,  the 
collected  majesty  of  Great  Britain, 
the  iirst  estate  of  the  realm,  the  gene- 
rullissimo  of  our  armies,  the  fountain 
of  honour,  the  defeoder  of  tlie  faith, 
that  comprehensive  oNb:,  in  short,  too 
great  to  be  squeezed  iiito  the  j^ingtdar 
number,  too  vast  to  be  circumscribed 
by  that  laconic  particle,  /. 

In  like  miinner  we^  the  editor,  are 
otte.  We  repudiate  contiibutuis — we 
thrust  them  uEl  from  under  our  wing — 
wc  respect  their  talents  it  is  true,  and 
accept  their  favours  with  grdlitude— 
we  gladly  receive  them  to  our  pages — 
to  our  confidence — but  peremptorily 
exclude  them  from  ottreehes.  We  can- 
not take  them  within  the  veil  of  the 
unapproachable  wt\  They  are  near, 
but  not  of.  Its.  We  stand  alone  in  the 
miijesly  of  intellect,  receiving  th^ 
homii;;e  of  public  apjprobation,  without 
allowing  deduction,  and  ready  Co  stand 
by  the  words  we  have  spoken,  for  good 
or  fur  evil,  without  shrinking  for  a  mo- 
ment behind  the  vagueness  of  our  i-or 
rather,  M'c"-d entity. 

Let  it  not  he  supposed  that  these 
observations  savour  of  vanity.  While 
we  repel  partnership  on  the* one  hand, 
we  speak  not  of  ourselves,  merely  as 
ourselves  on  the  other  ;  and  ht^rcin  an 
editor  ditfers  from  a  king.  The  meta- 
physical pbjral  «•«■,  conaisrs  of  an 
editor  and  a  thing  edited — a  workman 
and  his  \\  ork — body  and  spirit — steam- 
engine  and  boiler.      Apart  from  our 


•  Xeniola.  Poems,  indudinsy  TramtUuicms  from  Schillor  aud  De  La  Motle  Fouque, 
l»y  Jithn  Anster,  L»L.D.  Barrister  nt  Law,  author  of  **  Fau&tU5,  a  Dramatic 
My>l«i7/*  from  Gwlhe.     Dublin  :   Milliken  and  Son.     1837. 
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magazine  we  are  limply  I — nothing,  in 
short.  With  it,  we  are  everything. 
We  are  twin-born,  co-equal  and  co- 
eval with  it.  We  are  the  Chang  to 
our  literary  Eng ;  or,  more  classicallpr, 
our  importance  and  authority  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  our  publication 
that  the  Hamadryad  docs  to  its  oak. 
The  blow  that  fells  the  one,  dismisses 
the  attendant  spirit  to  the  winds. 

Having  thus  examined  the  first  word 
we  had  written,  and  satisfied  the  shade 
of  Mr.  Locke,  we  think  our  readers 
will  dispense  with  the  coutinuaucc  of 
a  scrutiny,  which,  at  the  rate  hitherto 
pursued,  would  carry  us  but  slowly  to 
Dr.  Anster.  Indeed,  some  of  them 
may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  ask  what 
we  mean  by  talking  so  much  about 
ourselves  at  all;  forgetting  that  it  is 
always  better  to  leave  these  matters 
to  tne  judgment  of  the  writer,  who 
will  seldom,  as  we  hope,  be  found 
to  want  just  motives  for  whatever  he 
say 9.  In  the  firn  place,  to  begin  with 
a  digression  has  all  the  charm  of  no- 
velty ;  and  this  alone  ought  to  recom- 
mend it  to  a  large  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic. But  besides,  it  gives  importance 
to  what  is  to  follow,  thus  to  execute 
an  ad  libitum  passage  by  way  of  pre- 
lude, and  usher  the  reader  into  the 
presence  of  tiie  subject  with  as  many 
flourishes,  &c.  as  in  a  marriage  settle- 
ment he  has  to  stniggle  through  to 
get  at  the  mysterious  blackletter  of 
"  CiifJ  Inlfrnturt." 

But,  afler  all,  there  may  be  a  few 
captious  persons  who  are  still  dis- 
satisfied with  us,  and  unreasonable 
enough  to  long  for  Xeniola.  Now, 
what  if  we  were  to  shew  that  we  have 
all  this  time  had  a  design  in  our 
egotism  ?  Yet  even  so  it  is.  We  set, 
in  the  first  iu$>tunce,  about  throwing 
our  arms  clear  of  that  coil  of  contri- 
butors and  others,  who  cling  to  our 
name  as  close  as  the  snake  to  Laocoon, 
in  order  that,  among  the  rest,  we 
might  cast  off  the  author  of  Xeniola 
himself  and  leave  ourselves  at  liberty 
to  praise  him  as  he  deserves,  without 
his  being  considered  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  praise  himself.  Dr.  Anster, 
as  our  readers  very  well  know,  is  con- 
nected with  our  pages  by  frequent 
communications  ;  and  for  the  commen- 
dations which  admiration  and  justice 
unite  in  obliging  us  to  lavish  on  him, 
we  hastened  to  say,  in  the  very  begin- 


ning, that  he  if  by  do  meant  retponi 
ble  ;  and,  indeed,  even  af  it  it,  we  fet 
the  necessity  of  puttiiur  oar  pen  ondi 
restraint,  lest  we  shoidd  be  tuspecte 
bu  him,  of  flattering  when  we  only  ci 
ticise,  and  of  bestowing  that  meed  i 
praise  as  a  gif^  which  it  only  due  i 
the  strictest  justice  to  hit  literal 
merits. 

We  confess  we  looked  with  nenron 
ness  at  the  little  volume  before  ut,  ei 
we  opened  it.  We  feared  to  hai 
those  illusions  dispelled  which  hi 
been  thrown  around  the  name  • 
Anster  by  that  moat  tuccestfal  eflb 
of  industry  and  imagination,  Faatta 
we  dreaded  it  as  we  should  drei 
breaking  the  seal  of  a  will  in  which  i 
expected  a  legacy.  However,  a  fe 
hasty  glances  were  sufficient  to  rca 
sure  us  ;  and  we  formed  almost  at  om 
that  favourable  judgment  which  a  rooi 
attentive  perusal  has  only  authorised  i 
to  confirm.  We  shall  produce  |)astagi 
which  rise  to  sublimity,  and  melt  iol 
the  truest  pathos  ;  ancf,  although  thai 
is  some  unevenness  in  the  compotitioa 
we  have  met  with  nothing  certainly  b 
low  mediocrity  ;  and  this  is  more  thi 
can  be  said  for  most  volumes  of  miacc 
laneous  poetry  published  in  thit  < 
any  other  country. 

As  we  strung  this  additional  gc 
on  the  carcanet  of  our  memory,  « 
could  not  help  reflecting  what  a  choii 
collection  could  be  made,  culled  fro 
among  the  minor  poems  of  our  countr 
men.  Casting  all  the  flowers  of  the 
care  and  culture  aside,  how  sweet- 
how  fragrant  a  garland  might  be  wove 
out  of  the  mere  wild  and  spontaneoi 
growth  of  their  untasked  genius  !- 
Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  Moore,  Wolf 
Maturin,  Anster,  immediately  occur  ' 
us,  who  could  each  contribute  many 
wild  flower. 

But  we  think  it  high  time  to  prese 
to  our  readers  the  gratification  our  tit 
promised  them,  and  accordingly  v 
open  the  volume  before  us,  which  tak 
its  name,  we  suppose,  from  its  coi 
prising  productions  which  have  be< 
irom  time  to  time  oflTered  at  tl 
shrine  of  hospitality  or  friendship 
The  dates  subjoined  to  these  wou 
tell — even  if  the  preface  did  not 
that  they  have  been  most  (if  the 
lying  by  the  author  for  many  year 
and    two   of  them   have   already  • 


*  Since  this  passage  n'as  MTitten,  we  have  tbund  a  note  to  Anster's  Faustus,  ( 
:KK)),  in  which  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  words  Xenia  and  Xenittia  are  giw 
By  it  we  learn  that  they  were  used  pretty  much  in  the  sense  our  book-maken  n< 
a/fix  to  the  terms  *«  Gift%*'  and ««  PrcsenU." 
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peared  in  the  pages  of  this  Ma^a< 
due  ;  but  the  priDeipal  pieces,  both  as 
TCgards  leii^itb  and  power  of  composi- 
tian.  the  **  Elegy*"*  the  *'  Ode  to  Fancy," 
**  Rpveric,"  ancl  the  IrauElation  from 
De  La  Motte  Fouqiiis  **  Pilg^rimage/' 
are  new  ta  us,  and  to  these  paiticu- 
lurly  we  would  direct  the  atteotlon  of 
our  readers. 

The  fiist  of  them  is  too  conlinuons 
a  etreatn  of  melody  and  sadness  to  be 
broken  by  mutihitTon— surely  the  heart 
that  iu  j/(mng,  (it  was  writteu  in  1817.) 
could  even  theo  (like  Kirke  White,  at 
a  yet  earlier  age,)  liavR  hoked  hack  to 
happiness  as  the  shadow  of  a  substaoee 


gone  i  and  turned  forwards  sorrowfiillj 
to  a  world  from  whence  had  for  ever 
ded  the 

"  lingering  hope, 
TliAt  flatted  rearfun)»  lllce  [>art>rkt  bird, 
Fut  flutters pg  o*er  ile  de«oUitc<i  newt—" 

surely  that  heart  must  fiave  had  the 
soul  of  Puetry  breathed  into  it  with 
its  first  oriafauization,  and  oidy  have 
heen  speiikinsr  its  natural  Unjeruage, 
when  in  boyhood  it  thus  poured  forth 
from  its  lont'ly  height  sue  ha  torrpnt  of 
song:  i^pon  the  valley  of  the  shijdow  of 
death! — lint  we  leave  this  touching^ 
poem  to  Bpeuk  for  itself: — 


Oh  Itreathe  not — breathe  not — sure  Hwas  someltiiag  holy^^ 

Earth  hnth  ua  sounds  like  th^ae — agaia  it  patses 

With  a  wildt  low  voice,  that  slowly  rolls  away, 

JLeaviog  a  silence  not  unmusical  i^ 

And  now  again  the  wind-herp's  frnme  hath  felt 

The  spirit. — like  the  organ's  richest  peid — 

Rollg  the  loo^  murmur — ^and  again  it  comes, 

That  wild,  low,  waiting  voice, — 

These  sou  ads  to  me 
Bear  record  af  strange  feelings.     It  was  evening. — 
In  my  bowert»d  window  lay  this  talisman, 
That  the  sighing  hrtiezes  there  mi^ht  visit  it; — 
And  I  was  wont  to  leave  my  looely  heart, 
Like  this  soft  harp,  the  play-thing  of  each  impulse, 
The  sport  of  every  Ireath.     I  Mle  alone 
Listening  for  many  minutes — the  sounds  ceased, 
Or,  thu'  unnoted  by  the  idle  ear, 
Were  miagling  with  my  thoughts — I  thought  of  onct 
And  she  was  of  the  dead — She  stood  before  me, 
With  sweet  sad  smile,  like  the  wan  moon  at  midnight, 
Smiling  in  silence  on  a  world  at  rest. 

I  rushed  away — I  mingled  with  the  mirth 
Of  the  noisy  many— it  is  strange,  that  night, 
With  a  light  heart,  with  light  and  lively  words, 
I  sported  hours  aw^ay»  and  yet  there  came 
At  times  wild  feelings — words  will  not  express  them — 
But  it  Eeemed,  that  a  chill  eye  gazed  upon  my  heart, 
That  a  wan  cheek,  with  sad  smile,  upbraided  me, 
I  felt  that  mirth  was  hut  a  mockery, 
Yet  I  was  mirthful, 

I  lay  down  to  sleep— 
I  did  note  sleep — -I  could  not  choose  but  listen, 
For  o'er  the  wind-harp^s  strings  the  spirit  came 
With  that  same  sweet  low  voice*     Yes!  thou  mayesi  smile, 
I3ut  I  must  think,  my  friend,  as  then  I  thought, 
That  the  voice  was  her'a,  whose  early  death  I  mourned, 
That  she  it  waB,  who  breathed  those  solemn  notes, 
Which  like  a  spell  possessed  the  soul. — 

Hay 
Wakeful,  the  prey  of  many  feverish  feelings, 
My  thoughts  were  of  the  dead  ! — at  length  I  slept. 
If  it  indeed  were  slcep.^ — She  stood  before  me 
In  beauty — the  wan  smile  had  passed  away — 
Her  eye  was  bright — I  could  not  bear  it*  brightnoss. 
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«  Till  now  I  knew  not  Death  was  terrible. 
For  seldom  did  I  dwell  upon  the  thought, 
And  if,  in  some  wild  moment,  fancy  shaped 
A  world  of  the  departed,  'twas  a  scene 
Most  calm  and  cloudless,  or,  if  clouds  at  times 
Stained  the  blue  quiet  of  the  still  soft  eky^ 
They  did  not  dim  its  charm,  but  suited  well 
The  stillness  of  the  scene,  like  thoughts  that  move 
Silently  o'er  the  soul,  or  linger  there 
Shedding  a  tender  twilight  peusiveness  ! 

**  This  is  an  idle  song  ! — I  cannot  tell 
What  charms  were  her's  who  died — I  cannot  tell 
What  Krief  is  their's  whose  spirits  weep  for  her ! — 
Oh.  mHiiy  were  the  agonies  of  prayer. 
And  many  were  the  mockeries  of  hope ; 
And  many  a  heart,  that  loved  the  weak  delusion. 
Looked  forward  for  the  rosy  smiles  of  health. 
And  many  a  rosy  smile  passed  o*er  that  cheek, 
Which  will  not  smile  again  ; — and  the  soft  tinge. 
That  often  flushed  across  that  fading  face. 
And  made  the  stranger  sigh,  with  friends  would  wake 
A  momerit»ry  hope ; — even  the  calm  tone. 
With  which  she  spoke  of  death,  gave  birth  to  thought 
Wtirtk,  trembling  thoughts,  that  the  lip  uttered  not. 
And  when  she  spoke  with  those,  whom  most  she  mourn 'd 
To  leave,  and  when  thro*  clear  calm  tears  the  eye 
Shone  with  unwonted  light,  oh,  was  there  not 
In  its  rich  sparkle  something,  that  forbade 
The  fear  of  death? — and  when,  in  life's  last  days. 
The  same  gay  spirit,  that  in  happier  hours 
Had  charactered  her  countenance,  still  gleamed 
On  the  sunk  features — when  such  playful  words. 
As  once  could  s^*atter  gladness  on  all  hearts, 
Still  trembled  from  the  lip,  and  o'er  the  souls 
Of  those  who  listened  shed  a  deeper  gloom — 
lu  hours  of  such  most  mournful  gaiety. 
Oh,  was  there  not  even  then  a  lint;ering  hope, 
That  flitted  fearfully,  like  parent  birds. 
Fust  fluttering  o'er  their  desolated  nest? 

"  Mourn  not  for  her  who  died  ! — she  lived  as  saints 
Might  pray  to  live — she  died  as  Christians  die; — 
There  was  no  earthward  struggle  of  the  heart, 
No  shuddering  terror — no  reluctant  sigh. 
They,  who  beheld  her  dying,  fear  not  Death  ! 
Silently — silently  the  spoiler  came, 
As  Mleep  steals  o'er  the  senses,  unperceived. 
And  the  last  thoughts,  that  soothed  the  waking  soul,' 
Mingle  with  our  sweet  dreams. — Mourn  not  for  her  ! 

"  Oh,  who  art  thou,  that,  with  weak  words  of  comfort, 
Would'st  bid  the  mourner  not  to  weep  ? — would'st  win 
The  cheek  of  sorrow  to  a  languid  smile  ? 
Thou  dost  not  know  with  what  a  pious  love 
(jrief  dwells  upon  the  dead  ! — thou  dost  not  know 
With  what  a  holy  zeal  (irief  treasures  up 
All  that  recalls  the  past ! — when  tl»e  dim  eye 
RoIU  objectless  around,  thou  dost  not  know 
What  forms  are  tloating  o'er  the  mourner's  soul ! — 
Thou  do!it  not  know  with  what  a  soothing  art 
Grief,  that  rejects  man's  idle  consolations. 
Makes  to  itself  companionable  friends 
Of  all,  that  charmed  the  dead  !  her  robin  still 
Seeks  at  the  wonted  pane  his  morning  crumbs. 
And,  surely,  not  less  dear  for  the  low  sigh. 
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His  vmit  wakes ! — and  tbe  tame  bird  who  loved 

To  follow  with  gm  wing  ht?r  every  step, 

Who  oft,  in  playful  lits  of  mimicry, 

Echo«d  her  iottg^  h  dearer  for  her  snke  t — 

The  wind,  that  from  the  hawthorn  *«  d«wy  Uossotni 

BHd^i  fragrance,  breath es  of  her  ! — the  moral  lay, 

Thai  last  she  loved  to  heur,  with  deeper  chnrm 

Sppaki  to  the  spirit  now !- — even  these  low  notes, 

Breathed  o'er  her  jprave,  will  aiiik  into  the  soul, 

A  pen  si  VI!  song;  that  Memory  will  love 

la  pensive  momenta. 

*'  Mourners,  is  there  not 
An  angel,  that  illumes  the  house  of  mourning  ? 
The  Spirit  of  the  Dead— a  holy  imnf;e, 
Shrined  in  the  soul — for  ever  beautiful, 
Undimraed  with  earth — its  tears^ — its  weaknesses— 
And  changeless,  a&  mthini  the  exile's  henrt 
The  picture  of  his  country  ; — if^ere  no  clouds 

Darken  the  hill? — ao  tern  peat  sweeps  tlitt  valei^ 

And  tho  loved  forms,  he  never  more  must  meet, 

Are  with  him  in  the  vision,  fair,  as  when» 

Long  years  ago,  they  clasped  his  bauds  at  parting ! 


This  poem  i*  ci  fair  Bpecimen  of  Dr» 
A  niter**  powers,  and  of  the  character 
of  the  volume  ;  and  yet  we  confess  we 
think  lie  is  even  more  happy  lo  his  de- 
jscriptive  poetry  j   and    twu   or  three 


passagpi  we  have  met  with,  uill  pro- 
bably remind  the  reader  of  some  of 
Miltoirs  exquisite  descnptiona  of  na- 
ture in  his  minor  poems.  Take  the 
tbltowiog  specimens  : — 


Vol. 


*' — At  Spring'*  return  the  earth  is  glad. 

And  ye  I  to  me,  at  this  lone  hour, 
The  wood-dove*s  note  from  yonder  natural  bower, 

Though  winning  sweet  is  sjid  ; — 
Calmly  the  cool  wind  heaves 

The  elm's  broad  boughfi,  whose  shadows  seem 

LiAe  some  deep  vault  heloio  the  stream  ; 
— ^The  melancholy  beech  still  grieves, 

As  in  tbe  scattering  gnle  are  shod 
Her  red  and  wrinkled  leaves  : — 
And,  from  the  yew,  by  von  forgotten  grave, 

ilark  !  the  lone  robin  mourning  o Vr  the  dead." — pp.  69,  70, 

** — See  where,  most  mild,  most  tad, 

The  Goddess,  on  her  mountain  tbrotie 
Of  rocks,  with  many-coloured  hchens  clad, 
Is  soothed  by  gtjrirling  waters  near, 
Or  song  of  sky-lark  wild  and  clear^ 

Or  music's  mellow  tone  : 
The  srarce-beard  hum  of  distant  strife 

Breaks  not  the  consecrated  rest. 

The  feMibbath  quiet  cf  that  breast, 
Unruffled  by  the  woes,  above  ih®  mirth  of  life  : 

Awful  thoutjhtsfor  ever  roll, 

Shadowintf  the  silcftt  suuh 

Lthe  the  twiliffftt  tail  rocks  throve 

I'^ar  into  the  vale  below  :  — 
Here  Genius,  in  fantastic  Iranre, 

Enjoys  bia  wildest  reverie, 

Or  pores  with  serioui  eye 
Upon  ?ome  old  romaore, 

Till  all  the  pomp  of  chivalry, 

The  vizor  quaint  of  nrmed  knight. 

And  stately  dame,  and  tournay  bripht. 
Arc  pretent  to  bii  glance."— pp.  70,  71* 

IX.  2  k 
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"  ir  I  inii^ht  cKooae,  where  my  tirtiJ  limbs  thtiU  lie 
When  my  tiwk  here  is  done,  %}w  Oak'ii  ^een  cre«t 
Rlmll  ri&e  ftbuve  my  gmve— a  little  mound 
Raised  in  some  clieerful  viUn^e  cemetery — 
And  f  could  witth,  tlrnl*  with  onceasing  soond 
A  lanely  roonniain  rill  wab  murmurin|^by — 
In  muaic — throuj^h  the  lonj^  soft  twilight  hours; — 
And  let  the  bnnd  of  her  whom  I  la\re  Uc«t, 
Plunt  rnuiid  the  bright  g^ttsv^n  ginf  i*  tlio»e  rragTBtit  dovrwt, 
Iti  irhuse  deep  bells  the  wild-lie«  luirtiit  to  reftt— 
And  almuld  the  robin,  from  &om«  iieii;^[ibouring'  tree, 
Pour  liis  enilmnled  Bf»iig — oh,  ftoltly  trend, 
For  suTti,  if  uughl  of  earth  cnn  soothe  tbe  dead. 
He  itilJ  mutt  love  that  pfjo^lre  melody  !'* 


But  the  resemhiitnce  to  Miltoti  is 
still  more  striking  in  a  passage  which 
we  extraiit  from  the  *'  Oue  to  Fancy  :" 
a  jjoem,  which,  with  ix  little  more  of  v'l- 

II  But  chivfly  on  the  Po«t*s  mind 

Thine  influence  i*  shed, 
Hii  eye  exptlates  udcod fined 
Upon  thy  vnst  exptmse, 
Me  views  with  kindting^  glance 

Thy    peopled    sceneH    before     hitn 
iprea4  ! 
Then,  Fancy*  bid  my  pnge  to  gleam 
With  some  fiunt  colouring  from  thy  beam; 
To  the«  the  Poet's  hopes  he  long, 
Bid  then  ihy  light  illume  my  mugl 
I  cull  thee  by  thy  Collins'  rage, 
Bj  thy  Warton's  Gothic  page* 
By  thy  Speaser'es  faerie  alum  be  rs. 
By  thy  Shak^penre's  witching  numbers; — . 
Or,  Spirit,  if  with  portinl  ear, 
A  later  name  thou  lovest  to  hear, 
Then  he  the  api'll  thy  Sow t hey 's  lay ; — 
Shed,  Fancy,  shed  thy  solemn  rsy  I 
Oh,   move   me   far  from    Mirth's    vain 

folly, 
To  the  hftunis  of  Melancholy, 


gronr,  wouki  bid  fair  to  riva!  the  belt 
lyrics  in  oor  lungutige*  It  U  remark- 
able for  its  origiimlity  of  thought,  jiod 
musical  flow  : — 

Where  echoe«,  at  the  clowi  of  day, 
Oft  talk  of  empires  passed  aimy-^ 
Come,  like  the  m«iid  that  loves  %a  weef 
On  lone  Parnas»ua*  misty  ste€p. 

When,  in  the  silent  time  of  night, 
She  hovers  o*«r  the  Poet's  «leep, 
And  mingles  with  his  slumbers  deep 

Dreairm  ofindtfinitt  ddighl^ 
That  Jioat  usith  morning' b  gah  along. 
Or  live  but  in  the  breath  of  song  ! 
* — Then  »hall  I  view  the  airaround« 

Haunted  by  many  a  spectral  forflJ. 
Shall  hear  the  bodinpf  Spirit  sound* 

Amid  the  howtiugs  of  the  storm  - 
Shall  tremble  at  the  night-bird's  cry. 
Dear  prophetess  of  destiny ; 
And,  as  the  meteor's  beams  appal, 
Behold  the  comings  funeral, 
Or  view  the  ancient  chieftain's  lanee 
With  momentary  lustre  glance. 
As  sitting  in  his  cloudy  cnr 
He  thuiks  upon  his  days  of  war'** 

— pp,  66,  €1. 


ITie  Allegory,  "  Mirth  and  GHef/*  we  give  entire  ; — 


UrnTH  AND  OErEF. 


AX  ALLSOOKV. 


'  In  vain — ah  me  !^ — in  vain,  with  murmured  charm 
or  love-inwoven  sounds,  would  I  recall 
The  long- forgotten  art — in  vain  implore 
At  noon  the  colouring  of  the  tnorntng  hen  vans  \ — 
Gliwl  WoanSt  that  onco  as  with  a  rohe  of  light 
Wotdd  meet  the  coming  Fancies,  where  are  they  ? 
And  where,  oh  where  lire  they,  the  angel  guests  ? 
Why  have  they  gone,  or  wherefore  did  they  come  ? 
And  yet,  methinkii^  tbey  are  not  far  remote, 
But  that  mine  eye  is  dim  and  sees  them  not,-^ 
But  that  mine  lieart  is  dead  and  does  not  feel ;— 
Where  is  the  mut^ic  of  the  spirit  gone  ? 
Whera  now  the  heart  that  never  knew  a  care — 
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That  taw,  in  all  things  round.  Lore,  only  Love? 
. — Oonis  with  the  htieif  of  morn  tog — with  ihts  Itops 
Of  boyhood — with  Llie  glories  of  the  iprinjf; — 
Gone  vrith  the  dead — the  uuretumitig  dead ! 

•'  In  vain— in  vain — the  Spirit  will  not  come ! 
Yot  1  have  wrttched  each  stirring  of  the  heart. 
Till  Sorrow,  self^amuaed;  Binili^a  playfully, 
Till  Kancii^s  vague  seem  gifted  with  stratjgc  life. 
Surprise  tije  ear  with  voices  of  their  own, 
And  shine  diatiuct,  and  fuiri  and  shadotrless, 
Sttlf-radtaot,  on  a  fielf^llumiued  Btage, 
Pure  Forms,  whose  Being  is  the  mSLpc  li|>^ht 
In  which  they  more — all  benuiyt     How  it  han|2S 
Enamoured  round  them!     In  what  tender  folds 
The  thin  veil,  flawing  with  the  aporiivH  hreeze 
Of  dstllyiu^  thoughts  returtis,  and  fondly  etii^ 
The  amber  ringlets  o'er  each  Ultlo  brow» 
Fans  softly  the  blue  veins — and  lingeriuf  liee 
Trembling  and  happy  on  Ihe  kindred  cheek ! 

"In  vain — in  valtt !     They  are  not  what  they  were ! 
The  lights  are  dim, — the  pageant  fades  a\i^y. 
Lost  on  tlie  disenchanted  heart  and  eye; 
Crdd,  icy  cold,  they  glimmer — idle  play 
With  languid  feelings — feeble  are  the  hues, 
And  faint  the  failing  hand,  that  fear>i  to  trace  ^ 

Ftirms  seldom  seen— seen  only  in  still  hoars,    ' 
Whf  u  drtams  are  passing  into  drc'aro.like  thought, 
Atidf  loT  a  litilti  moment,  sleep  the  carea 
That  vex  with  pafn,  und  each  day  grieve  and  wound 
The  God  within,  disquieiiug  man's  heart ! 

«'  Lady,  forgive  these  broken  images, — . 
Forgive  the  wiles  of  Grief,  that  fiun  would  smile. 
And  so  she  plays  with  her  dead  brother's  toys. 
The  cheerful  boy  who  died  in  infancy ; 
Or  wilt  thou  smile  with  me,  and  gaze  with  me 
— As  in  the  peaceful  twilight  of  a  dream 
That  mingles  death  and  life, — on  Mirth  and  Grief? 

"  One  happy  human  bosom  was  their  home. 
And  Mirth,  with  rosy  lips  aud  bold  bright  eyes, 
That  rolled,  and  laughed,  and  knew  not  where  to  rest, 
Ki:»sed  oilF  the  tears  from  his  pale  sister's  face; 
'Twas  sweet  to  see  hfer  emiling  |»layluliy> 
While  he,  a  masquer  hlythe,  iii  traffic  wetd* 
Robed  his  Itfjht  limbs,  and  bid  his  laughing  face, 
And  moved  with  pensive  mien  and  solemn  pomp 
Of  measured  gesture  j — 'twas  a  part  playeri  well, 
Yet  half  betrayed  by  t!ie  capricious  voice, 
That  could  not  lowg  uphold  the  lofty  lone ; 
And  by  the  glances  of  the  cori»cion»  eye, 
Where  tell-ttde  smiles  would  ulily  still  peep  out; 
While,  half  deluded  by  hiii  owu  tjuaint  humour* 
And  VttJB  withal,  no  doubt,  the  lively  vU 
Looked  round  for  praise ; — but  then  he  felt  th«  tear 
Come  suddet)  to  di&turb  the  quivering  eye;. 
And  fidl  in  fire  ypon  the  burning  cheek  | 
»  #  *  #  « 

Lady,  forgive  these  broken  images — 
That,  like  the  dew-drops  from  a  shaken  flower, 
Fall  cold,  and  shine»  and  are  for  ever  lost, 
Seen  only  in  the  breeze  that  scatters  them," 

We  now  approach  the  principal  piece    entitled  **  Reverie/'     The  name  will 
In  the  cullection,  a  poem  in  four  parts,    sulficiently  shew  the  reader  thiit  hccun- 
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not  expect  to  meet  with  such  a  plan  or  to  restore  from  oblivion  for  a  moment, 

arprument,  as  would  enable  us  to  give  an  if  we  except,  perhaps,  t^e  few  stanzas 

outline,  however  faint,  of  its  contents,  in  Childe  Harold,  relating  to  Waters 

There  is,  however,  sufficient  connexion  loo,  which  tnakc,  however,  but  a  short 

to  cause  a  great  loss  of  effect  in  ex-  episode  in  that  ^rcat  poem,  and  are 

traciingr  passages  for  the  purposes  of  quite  eclipsed  behind  the  glory  of  the 

our  review.  next  cantos. 

The  year  1815  ftirred  the  soul  of  Here,  however,  more  than  twenty 
every  one  who  was  blessed — or  cursed —  years  after,  we  have,  turned  up  to  our 
with  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  tcmf>e-  view  by  the  ploughshare  of  circuin- 
rament.  It  teemed  with  great  events,  stances,  the  strong  and  vigorous  ima- 
The  age  uf  chivalry  seemed  to  ri<e  giiiiiigs  of  a  young  man  of  genius, 
again  from  the  mists  of  the  middle  worked  upon  by  those  stirring  events 
ages,  realizing  deeds  of  heroism  before  as  they  struck  their  rays,  keen  and  di- 
considered  fabulous,  and  be(r<itting  that  rect,  into  his  soul  at  the  time.  There 
romantic  sympathy,  wiiich  such  deeds  is  the  freshness  of  the  moment  evident 
alone  can  call  lorth  in  the  human  upon  them.  No  after-thought  could 
breast.  It  was  at  such  a  time  that  we  hdve  kindled  the  strong  and  clear  de- 
might  have  expected  Poktry  to  have  scriptions  we  meet  with.  **  It  is  diffi- 
sprung  spontaneously  from  the  most  cult,'*  says  Pulcy,  "  to  resuscitate  sur- 
barren'soil,  and  to  have  shot  up  to  iri-  prise,  when  familiarity  has  once  laid 
gantic  growth  in  that  of  genius.  But  the  feeling  asleep.**  We  think  it  is 
how  little  can  we  calculate  on  such  impossible^  as  far,  at  least,  as  poetry  is 
things!  The  deeds  of  that  yc^ar,  if  concerned.  The  Iris  in  the  skies  is 
they  were  to  derive  their  immortality  only  bright  after  one  reflection, 
from  verse  alo#e,  might  share  the  fate  The  spirit  of  the  Poefs  dream — an 
of  the  heroes  who  Jived  before  Aga-  **  angelic  voice  and  visicm" — after  bec- 
memnon.  Not  a  strain  rose  from  the  koniug  him  along  through  a  few  pages 
hundred  harps  set  in  vibration,  which  of  sweet  poetry,  at  last  conducts  nim 
we  would  wish  the  most  distant  echo 

"  To  that  fatal  field, 
Where  moonlight  gleams  on  many  a  broken  helra» 
On  mauy  a  Hhieldless  warrior,  o*«r  whose  limbs 
The  trembling  hand  of  lovo  Lad  linked  the  mail, 
Alas  in  vain? — the  supple  limbs  of  youth, 
And  manhooirb  sinewy  strength,  and  rijiidage, 
Tojrether  lie : — the  boy*  whose  hands  with  blood 
Where  never  stained  before,  upon  whose  lip 
The  mother's  kis:»  was  ominously  pressed  ; —    ' 
The  man,  alive  to  every  tenderest  thought. 
Who  cherished  every  fire-side  charity  ; — 
And  he,  who,  ben<Iing  with  the  weight  of  years. 
Felt  the  sword  heavy  in  his  tniiuin^  hand, 
Who  had  outlived  the  social  sympathies 
That  link  us  to  our  kind — here,  side  by  side, 
Sleep  silent ;  he,  who  shrunk  at  every  sound. 
Who  throlihed  in  terror  for  a  worthless  life, 
Lies  like  a  brother  with  the  hopeless  man, 
Who  desperately  dared  in  scorn  of  death : — 
He,  who  has  wont  to  calculate  each  chance, 
To  measure  out  each  probabilitv, 
Heboid  him  now  extended  on  the  earth. 
Near  that  rohuster  frame,  whose  tenant  soul 
Flashed  ntpid  in  the  enerjfetic  eye, 
Whose  thoughts  were  scarce  imagined,  ere  they  sprang 
Forth-shaped  in  instant  action  : — here  lies  oue. 
Whose  soul  was  vexed  by  Passion's  every  uu^t. 
And  like  the  liifht  leaf  trembled  : — paze  again, 
Look  on  the  mutilHted  hand,  that  still 
Clinirs  to  the  sword  unconscious  ; — milder  man 
Than  he,  whose  mutilated  hand  lies  there, 
Breathes  not; — each  passion  that  rebelled  was  hushed; 
So  placid  was  his  brow,  so  mild  his  eye, 
It  iieomed  no  power  could  break  the  quiet  there,"  &c. — p.  82. 
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Here  is  a  power  of  contrast  diEpkyed, 
auch  as  we  rarely  moet  with  in  tliese 
days  of  blending:  and  niello  win;?.  The 
picture  is  a9  like  otir  hsuaI  oindern  at- 
tempts, as  one  of  Rem'miiidt'ji  trowelled 
eJfevU  is  la  the  wishy-washy  werikites^tcs 
of  the  watrr-coluur  exhibition.  It  is 
in  such  paas^i^es  as  these  t!tai  Dr. 
Anster  g-ives  promise  of  groat  things. 
We  ventiirt^  lu  recommend  his  iriving 
up  thL*  phantom  ol'  that  *^i(lear 
which  has  led  Lyttun  liulwer  so  many 
a  weary  chase,  as  clowns  pursue  a 
jack-o'-lanthoro,  or  children  a  butterHy, 
and  sticking,'  to  such  reu!,  lansihie,  vivid 
nature  as  here  ihrilU  ys  into  whole- 
Bnme  and  healthy  admiraiiou.  Themes 
euch  as  ihrsc,  and  the  heatitifid  inodiK- 
caiious  of  churdcier  brcuiijht  berore  us 
in  the  di^ihjgue,  "  Mal'dJar  furm  tiitiog^ 
siibji^rts  i'ar  »he  labours  of  the  poet. 
The  Gorraans  go  beyond  this»  um,!,  we 
fhiuk,  10  so  dulniT  exceed  their  province 
and  powers.  We  know  not  how  Tar 
Dr.  Anster  may  have  been  inlVcted 
Mith   this   Germim    ijiflueiaa,    which. 

Row  that  "the  Rovei^'^  hii^  become 
b^olete,  has  becooie  airain  so  preva- 
Snt  in  these  jslunds  ;  but  we  would 
plllingly  warn  hi  in,  if  we  could  do  so 
rithtmt'  offending  him,  of  the  danger 
of  allowing  the  success  of  his  Fnustus, 
translated  as  it  is  from  proE'es^edly  the 
I  inost  German  production  of  a  German 
author,  to  tinge  his  fiovw  sti/le^  t>r  influ- 
ence his  home  fidin^s.  We,  the 
£oglbh|   (Jeal  more   in   the   tangible, 


the  intelli^ble*  the  real  The  German, 
on  the  contrary,  deli|rht9  in  prancing 
his  Fegn^^us  up  and  down  the  line  of 
light  and  darknesf,  sometimes  wholly 
lost  in  metaphysics,  and  then  aifaiu 
emerging  for  a  moment  at  thi.*  ^ide  of 
ci^mmun  setose  and  reusno.  We  have 
not  yet  h  arued  that  in  pnetic  painting 
any  oFtlie  shadows  should  be  perfectly 
OjJiike.  We  still  toiitiniu'  lo  follow 
Titian  in  his  muxirn^  that -we  ou^yht  to 
be  able  to  see  ihrouf^'-h  ev*-n  the  dark- 
est |>arts  of  the  picture  ;  ami  the 
**  nuevoia  che  pastn  '*  slumld  alwaya 
t ran* in  it  some  portion  at  least  of  tfie 
suifs  Tiiys.  , 

We  do  not  wi*h  these  ohscrvalions 
to  be  consiilered  us  any  thing  more 
than  a  friendly  caution  to  Dr.  Anster, 
culled  forth  hy  onr  ad  miration  of  the 
xfarlfing  reality  q^  the  scene  dea-cribed 
in  niir  extract. 

From  the  "  Rrvcrte"  we  mu^t  give 
&n<Jthcr  remarkable  passdi^e,  hi  which 
the  idea  is  cdrritd  throughout  in  a 
must^rly  manner,  and  of  which  the  ovr- 
sj/icalMfi  13  aba  pi?culiiir|y  strong  and 
harmonions  ;  and  tliis  is  a  branch  of 
cuujposith)n  for  attention  to  whkh  the 
poet  seldom  gets  credit  in  these  dnys, 
althongh  many  of  the  classical  aiithorfi. 
Pope  and  Roscommon  among  the  num- 
ber, prided  themselves  almost  as  much 
up[>n  their  success  in  the  structure  of 
their  %^erse  us  in  the  happiness  of  thdr 
thoughts  and  expressions. 


"  Time  was — in  dateless  years — when  spectral  ere 
Sent  shadowy  ftceiiseri  from  dfirk  renlnifi ; 
AntI  nt  cnlm  ileati  of  ni»hf.,  iyr»nts,  flppnlled, 
StarlL'd  mid  »hnt':kedH,  JHalu^d  by  uvengin^dn^amii ; 
Aud  when  the  aaulitiht  camu,  the  joyous  iuu 
Wma,  In  the  sickly  i«nd  diiettr^cttvi  umsc. 
The  haunt  f»f  demons,  and  hia  Jivinsr  lit: hi 
Seemed  tlit;  hot  bluze*  of  the  pentil  Hre  ; 
'Tw:w  »nirj  that  Furies  ct'iT  the  bed  of  sleep 
Watched  with  red  eye,  and,  fntm  lht>  throbbing  brow 
Drank  with  delifjht  the  d«wlh*it  ayfany 
Forced  furlh; — ^Init  this  it  6t<eniSt  i»  fable  nlU — 
Hath  nnt  Philosophy  dis|jnjvml  a  God? 
Er«  yet  the  ehvmii^t  culled  the  holt  from  heaven, 
W©  spoke  of  Sptnts  governing  it»  beauj,— 
Eru  yet  lie  learned  to  purt  and  nualyae, 
The  rock,  wo  dt'smeJ  a/)me  moria  thsin  human  power 
Hwd  plntited  it  in  ocpao,^ — tih  h^  stirn^d 
The  miiRclus  of  the  deswl  with  mimic  breath, 
And  called  the  cold  conmlsion  life,  we  d.H'med 
That  Heav«n  alone  coulu  bid  tiio  dry  bones  Rhiike! 

But  j<Jy  to  Man  !   progrt'ssive  cpnturies 

Have  errefh  and  Wisdom  now  nt  length  npp(>ar9^ 
And,  In !    the  GodiJe^a !  not  with  brow  austere, 
Fci^ttnres  that  tt^ll  of  silent  toil,  and  locks 
l#Hurelb*d»  lis  erat  in  the  Athenian  Scfaoola; — 
Nnr  yet  with  gmrment  symbolWd  o'er  with  itan, 
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And  signs,  and  talismans,  as  in  the  halb 

Of  parent  Egypt;  not  with  pensive  eye, 

And  dim,  as  though  't  were  wearied  from  its  watch 

Through  the  long  night,  what  time,  to  shepherd-i 

Of  fair  Chald»a,  she  hud  imaged  forth 

The  host  of  Heaven,  and  mapped  their  mazy  march,"  &c — ^pp.  96, 97. 

These  arc  good  lines.     The  versifi-  contrast  with  the    folse  masonry,    as 

cation,  too,  is  easily  perceived,  even  by  Shenstone  would  call  it,  of  the  six  fol- 

the  unpractised  ear,  to  be  vigorous  and  lowing  lines,  each  of  which  b^ns  with 

correct ;  and  its  harmony  is  brought  three  short  syllables, 
out  iu  still  more  striking  relief  from  its 

*•  While  the  bright  dew  on  her  tiara*d  brow. 
And  the  cold  moonlight  on  her  pallid  face. 
And  the  loose  wandering  of  her  heavy  hair, 
As  the  breeze  lifted  the  restraining  bands, 
And  the  slow  motion  of  the  graceful  stole. 
When  with  her  jewelled  wand  she  traced  the  line,**  &c. — ^p.  97. 

As  wc  advahce  in  the  fourth  part  of  that    glorious    address    to   Ocean    in 

the  •*  Reverie,'*  we  approach  the  climax  Childe  Harold — **the  mirror,'* 

of  what  is  excellent  in  Xeniola.     The  •* Where  the  Afanigfatjr'b  fonn 

poet  rises  above  himself;  and  at  last  GiasMt  itself  in  tempats." 

bursts  into  an  apostrophe  to  the  soul         ^^^  ^eg  the  attenUoh  of  our  readers 

of  his  inspiration  so  noble,  so  dignified,  ^^  ^^e  lines  we  have  marked  in  italics, 

so  subhme,  that  weknowof  no  modem  ^^^  challenge  the  living  poeU  of  our 

effort  >.'hich  breathes  so  wholly  the  di-  ^^^^^     ^^  ^^^^  jj,em  i?  they  are  able^ 
vine  afflatus,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  ^  ^ 

"  Spirit  of  Heaven,  undying  Poetry, 
Effluence  divine !  for  by  too  high  a  name 
I  cannot  call  thee, — ere  the  ocean  rolled 
Round  earth,  ere  yet  the  dewy  light  serens 
Streamed  from  the  silent  fountains  of  the  East, 
To  Jill  the  urns  of  morning,  thou  didst  breathe^ 
And,  rousing  near  the  secret  seat  of  God, 
Wert  throned  o*cr  Angels !  thou  alone  could*8t  look 
On  the  Eternal  Glory ;  till  thy  voice 
Was  heard  amid  the  halls  of  heaven,  no  breath 
Disturbed  the  awful  silence !     Cherubim 

Gazed  on  thy  winning  looks,  and  hung  in  trance  , 

Of  wonder,  when  thy  lonely  warblings  came, 
Sweet  as  all  instruments,  that  after-art 
Of  anprel  or  of  man  hath  fashioned  forth. 
— Spirit  of  Heaven,  didst  thou  not  company 
The  great  Creator  ? — thou  didst  see  the  sun 
Rise  like  a  piant  from  the  chambering  wave. 
And,  when  he  sank  behind  the  new-formed  hills. 
Shrined  in  a  purple  cloud,  wert  thou  not  there, 
Sniilincr  in  gladness  from  some  shadowy  knoll 
Of  larch,  or  graceful  cedar,  and  at  times 
Viewinfj  the  stream  that  wound  below  in  light. 
And  shewed  upon  its  breast  the  imaged  heaven. 
And  all  those  shades,  which  men  in  after-days 
Liken  to  trees,  and  barks,  and  battlements. 
And  all  seemed  trood  to  thee  ? — wert  thou  not  near, 
\Vhp7i  fust  the  starting  sod  awoke  to  life, 
And  -Man  arose  in  gnindeur? — Thou  didst  weep 
His  fall  from  Eden,  and  in  saddest  hour 
'J'hou  wert  not  absent." 
#  *  *  * 

"  Spirit  of  Heaven,  thy  first  best  song  on  earth 
Was  Gratitude !     Thy  first  best  gift  to  man 
The  (^harities — Love,  in  whose  full  eye  gleams 
The  April-tear; — all  «lear  Domestic  Joys 
That  swectlv  smile  in  the  secluded  bower^  • 
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Of  Innooenee  !     Thy  presence  Iiath  illumed 
The  Temple  !      With  the  Prophets  Thou  hast  Wftlked, 
loBpirin^  ! — oh  /  how  teldom  ha»i  thcu/ound 
A  worthif  remdence  ! — the  world  receives 
TTltf  holiest  emanations  mih  cold  heart ; 
^  The  hosonit  where,  os  in  a  sanciuar^f 

Thy  altar  thines,  with  its  own  grnsxn€*a  dim» 
The  blaze f  or^aint  with  the  *  exceMM  of  light,* 
Thjf  votary  sinksf  and  in  a  long  repone 
Would  rest  the  wearied  soul^'*  ice. 

*^l  mtkj  not  Tent  tire  on  tuch.  theme  :   t  feel 
My  mnny  weaknesses  I  a  little  while 
Impose,  mj  Harp^  in  Kileoce !      We  hare  waked 
Numhers  too  lolly.     Rest  we  here  awhile  f* — ppw  105-106. 
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We  would  gladly  conclude  our 
notice  of  iliis  interest tofj  volume  here, 
where  our  approbatiou  has  warmed 
into  prd?c»  ir*  proportion  as  our  au- 
thor's »tvl(?  has  towered  Into  i?ublimity  ; 
but  we  leel  it  our  doty  as  reviewers  to 
point  the  render's  attention  lo  some 
trartslatiuna  which  uppear  in  the  volume. 
They  are  from  German  authors  ;  and 
in  some  we  are  given  no  clue  to  the 
original^  so  thiit  criticism  most  be 
fiilent  The  stanzas  of  S.  E.  Wilhel- 
niina  Von  Sassen,  are  too  ddfereiU  from 
those  hy  Matthisson  with  the  same  re- 
frain,  to  please  us. 

**  tch  denfce  dein, 

Wenji  durcli  dCD  Hsin 


Die  N>cbtigall>'i» 
Accorde  Sch&lfen„ 
Wean  deokft  du  incin  \"  ke. 

The  translation  from  De  la  Motte 
Fuuque  is,  as  a  piece  of  English  poetry, 
evpn  and  good.  We  have  hud  no  op- 
portunity of  eita mining  its  merits  as  a 
iranslation  j  however,  we  will  take 
Faust  as  a  pledge  for  the  author's 
general  feithitilness  to  his  original. 
Few  poemi  have  ever  been  so  literal 
as  his  Faust  us. 

Desultory  poetic  taste  is  so  happily 
adumbrated  in  the  following  lines,  ex- 
tfttcted  from  a  scene  in  Fouque's  drama, 
that  we  step  out  of  our  province  as 
reviewers  of  the  irantlation  to  quote 
the  passage  tor  the  moral  it  conveys ; — 


«  I  know  the  land  of  the  evening  sun — 
Of  the  giant  oak — of  tho  rloud  and  storm— 
WhoM  lakes  are  rttofed  with  ir<?. 
Where  the  morning  rises  chill, 
And  the  night,  from  drvnry  win^, 
Sliowers  hoar-frost  on  the  shrinkiug  (fowers; 
And  warriors^  chid  in  arms,  are  there 
JjOud*»oiinding»  splendid,  heavy  arms  of  steel ; 
Swords  in  their  hands,  unlike  the  sciniitHr  ; 
The  Llnde  unbent,  and  double-edged,  cut*  stmijifbi 
Into  the  faces  of  the  enemy  ; 
From  the  heavy-visnred  helm 
A  cloud  of  many-coloured  plumes 
Slri5fim&  in  the  plnyful  breeze. 
And  my  friend*  wished  that  I  should  be  a  soldier, 
Already  had  I  leamed  to  hend 
The  war-horse  to  my  will ; 
Already  with  an  active  arm, 
Could  sway  the  warrior's  sword  ; 
But,  as  I  rested  alter  my  first  battle. 
There  caine.  with  friendly  words,  a  gray  old  man- 
He  sate  lii-f^ide  me.      From  Ids  Vips  streamed  forth 
A  wondrous  tide.      Unrensiuply  it  streamed  ; 
Holding  enchanted  my  sorrendered  soul, 
*Till  the  sweet  stars  cnmt  yemminp  the  blue  skp. 
And  then  he  rose^  but  itill  the  tnle  continued ; 
And  on  we  w^andered^  and  the  narrativp 
Wan  still  unfintshedt  and  wo  reached  the  shore  i 
I  following  him,  unable  to  resist 
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The  magic  of  his  voice  ! 

Rapidly,  rapidly  he  went. 

Rapidly,  rapidly  I  followed  him  ; 

I  threw  away  the  shield  that  burthened  me, 

I  fhrew  away  from  me  the  encumbering  sword. 

And  we  embarked,  and  still  the  tale  continued. 

All  day !  all  night !     The  moon  did  wax  and  wane, 

I  cannot  tell  how  m^ny  times,  while  he 

Was  busy  with  his  story ;  while  my  soul 

Lived  on  its  magic ;  and  I  felt  no  want 

Of  food,  or  drink,  or  sleep.     At  last  we  came 

Here  to  Hormisdas,  the  magician's  garden : 

And  when  we  reached  this  silver  rivulet. 

The  tale  was  ended — the  old  man  was  vanished. 

And  now,  for  iron  arms  I  wear 

The  soft  silk,  light  and  delicate. 

And  feel  no  wounds  but  those  of  Love  !** — pp.  161-163. 


We  almost  rrgret  that  Dr.  An^ter 
allowed  the  poem  "  On  the  death  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte,**  to  form  a  p^irt 
of  the  present  collection.  It  is  a  prize 
poem  in  blank  vrrse.  Prize-poems  are 
aeldom  highly  prized  beyond  the  walls 
where  they  have  been  read  ;  besides, 
the  subject  is  one  which,  in  our  opinion, 
would  be  best  treated  ih  a 'more  com- 
pressed and  condensed  form  ;  never- 
theless there  are,  as  the  reader  will 
observe,  passages  of  considerable  power 
Bcattcreu  throughout  the  composition. 
We  cannot  help  regrettinir  that  the  loss 
of  the  child  is  not  brought  forward  more 

Srominently.  What  admirable  use  has 
lilton  made  of  the  infant,  where  in  a 
nearly  similar  case,  he  elegizes  the 
Marchioness  of  Winchester ! 

•'  So  have  I  seen  «oinc  tender  slip, 
S*v'd  with  care  from  winter's  nip, 
The  pride  of  her  carnation  train, 
Pluck'd  up  by  some  unheedy  iwain. 
Who  only  thought  to  crop  the  flower. 
New  shot  up  from  vernal  shower.** 

"The  Five  Oaks  of  Dallwitz"  is 
translated  ^tiih  freedom  and  grace,  and 
partakes,  even  in  its  transfusion,  oi  the 
characteristic  l)o]d  romancr  of  Korncr's 
muse.  We  are  not  quite  satisfied, 
however,  with  the  expression — 
••  Bright  records  of  a  better  day," 
as  applied  to  the  o.iks  ;  nor  is  there 
any  authority  for  the  epithet  iti  the 
original  line— 

■  ••  Altc  Zeitou  alte  trcue  Zcugcn." 

Brifrht  is  an  adjective  f>roperly  appli- 
cable niMtlier  to  wtkx  nor  records,  as  its 
8iil)stantive.  Wo  fancy  that  in  using 
tliis  word  the  author  intended  to  con- 
vey the  clearness  of  the  testimony  ;  but 
it  is  done  awkwardly,  at  least,*if  not 
incorrectly. 

As  we  arc  in  a  carping  mood,  we 


.  would  here  give  expression  to  oar  with 
that  the  book  before  us  had  been 
shorter  by  tiw  pages.  We  could  gladly 
have  continued  to  recline  under  the 
peaceful  shade  of  the  ••  Five  Oaks," 
without  having  our  reverie  interrupted 
by  the  howling  and  hooting  of  the 
animals  let  loose  upon  us  in  the  "  Nur- 
sery Rhymes,"  which  immediately  fol- 
low. We  much  fear  that  whatever 
custom  may  have  sanctioned  in  the 
land  of  Goethe  and  Retscli,  as  appli> 
cable  to  the  education  or  amuiemeDt  of 
the  wundcr-kinder  of  the  fatherland,  our 
**  march  of  ititellect  nurseries  would 
repel  with  phrenologic  horror  such 
primitive  monstrosities  as  these. 
They  teem  with  horrors  such  as 
would  be  refused  admittance  into  any 
of  those  duodecimos,  in  which,  under 
the  name  of  '*  libraries,*'  are  comprised 
all  leff'Uimntc  knowleds^c  for  youth  ;  and 
as  they  would  be  thus  le^rally 
excluded  from  the  regrion  of  gover- 
nesses and  p:o-carts  above,  so  they 
would  scarcely  gain  a  welcome  in  the 
more  adult  ami  less  castigated  col* 
lection  below.  Seriously,  the  lines 
are  unfit  for  children,  and  thus  lose 
their  priHcipal  claim  upon  our  notice. 

With  such  objections,  which,  %\\»\\i 
a^  they  arc,  are  all  we  can  make,  we 
take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Au<ter*s  volume. 
We  iht)ugiit  it  our  duty  both  to  him 
and  to  tlic  public,  to  speak  sincerely, 
both  ill  praise  and  blame.  Our  coni- 
intiuiaiions  are  heart-felt,  and  our  criti- 
cism, even  where  it  appears  condemna- 
tory, is  kindly  meant,  the  author  may 
hyt  assured.  We  hail  with  gratitude 
the  gilt  of  a  little  work  like  this  to 
our  studies  and  boudoirs,  filled  as  they 
generally  sire  with  the  outpourinjrs  of 
the  London  press.  In  the  language 
we  have   already  used,  (see  our  last 
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number,)  we  are  beginning  *'to  collect 
our  icallered  forces/'  and  to  concen- 
trate here  a  literdiure  and  a  communis 
calinsf  medium  of  ourowij.  Could  we  but 
ensure  such  contriijutions  as  these,  we 
might  look  to  vjing  with  the  **  modern 
AthcDs"  at  no  very  distant  period.  It 
aboiild  bn  the  ot>j<?ct  of  the  thinking' 
portion  of  the  public,  the  gentry,  the 
arisitocracy,  the  talent  of  the  land,  to 
crotiBrin  and  strengthen  what  has  begun 
under  lucti  huppy  auspices.  Let  tiiein 
he  assured,  that  the  domeitivatitm  of 
iniviiect  will  tend  rnare  than  tlicy  arc 
Bwaie  to  unite  us  to  our  fellow-country- 
men  lit  the  other  side  of  the  channel, 
and  to  render  those  fellow -country  men 


dcalrous  of  more  intimate  uiiion  with 
us*  It  will  tend  in  oo  Bmull  dej^ree, 
we  are  coofideni,  to  smooth  the  tur- 
bulence of  faction,  tlius  to  ca?t  tafit€ 
and  refinement  like  oil  upon  the  waters. 
We  hiivt?  a  natural  jeabitisy  of  receiv- 
ing' our  intellectual  aliment  from  handi^ 
not  native*  We  seize  with  avidity 
and  pride  what  we  know  to  be  indi- 
genous. Let  us  hope  that  the  patri- 
otic example  of  Dr,  Auster  \Vill  be  fol- 
io weti  by  all  Irish  a??pirbntB  to  literary 
fume  ;  and  thdt  Xeoiola  will  but  be 
one  of  the  earliest  of  a  scries  of  popu- 
lar productions,  cmantiliis^^  trocu  the 
head  and  heart  of  our  country  men*  and 
given  publiciiy  tlirough  the  Irish  presa. 
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If  there  were  any  touch  of  virtue,  or 
trace  of  magnanimity  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Melbourne  admini*trarinn,  one 
could  hardly  help  being  moved  to  some 
degree  of  pity  at  its  present  abject  con- 
dltioo — our  indiirnation  at  ila  crimes 
might  g^ive  woy,  in  Bom^*  measure  at 
Icastt  to  our  commiBeratiou  of  its 
wreichednc?8»  But  there  b  nothing  in 
this  administratitm  with  which  any 
feeling  of  respect  or  sympathy  can  pos- 
sibly be  as^iociated*  Our  abhorrence 
of  its  mischief,  is  inevitably  comb;ne<l 
with  disgust  at  its  mt^nness.  Admi- 
nistrations, like  iudividuab,  may  be 
»at  even  in  their  crimes — with  a  sa- 
ic  gptrit.  there  may  be  satanic 
ttr^n^b,  but  this  administration  is  as 
paltryj  aa*  it  is  pernicious*  Tlie  euor- 
mous  evil  which  it  produce?,  is  not  by 
the  exertion  of  power,  but  through  the 
abandonment  of  duty.  Even  while  we 
behold  the  coming  destruction*  which, 
through  the  agenry  nF  these  miuistei^, 
has  been  allowed  to  besin  its  frit^htful 
progress,  we  feel  thut  t  lie  re  is  nothing 
for  great  men  to  grapple  with.  We 
cannot  fight  with  trtickliog  and  with 
treachery.  The  present  administra- 
tion is  a  foe,  in  the  neglect  of  whi<di 
there  is  ruin,  but  tn  the  conflict  with 
which  there  is  no  glory,  Tliu«  the 
whole  character  of  public  affairs  is  de- 
g^raded,  and  the  honest  politician  is 
obliged  to  descend  from  the  dignity  of 
a  noldier  of  the  state  to  the  condition 
of  a  constitutional  constable — a  watcher 
of  faithless  servants,  who  open  the 
doors  to  robbers,  for  the  sake  or  sharing 
the  »poiL 


To  deacrlbe  the  minis^ters  of  the  pre- 
sent day  ade^juatelvt  wc  must  borrow 
the  language  of  a  more  eluquent  pe- 
riod— we  must  take  the  lilierty  of  ap- 
plying to  the  body  of  which  this  admi- 
nistration is  coiujjosed,  the  luntftiLige 
used  by  an  *' illustrious  Irishman/'  re- 
specting an  Individual. 

**  In  their  mind,  all  is  shuffliiig,  ambj* 
guows,  dark,  iusidiou?,  and  little  ;  nothing 
simple,  nothing  unmixed,  all  Rffected 
plainness,  and  artual  ditssimuhitron,  A 
heti?ro*:enouB  masa  orccHitnulirtorv  quali- 
ties,  with  nothing  great  hut  their  crimes, 
and  evf^n  tho»L»  contrn»ted  hy  the  littl^- 
timh  of  their  motives,  which  nt  onct*  de- 
note both  tlieir  hn&encss  and  their  mean- 
nest*,  end  mark  them  for  traitors  and 
tricksters.  Nay,  in  the  style  of  tlieir 
spti-echc^  thi^re  ia  the  Mime  mixture  uf 
vicious  coiitrf»rietie$.  The  mo>t  pro^el- 
liug  ideas,  they  convey  in  the  mo»t  in- 
flated llUJguHJ^'*♦,  giving  muck  ccmst^quimre 
to  low  cavils,  nnd  uttiring  quibhles  iit  he- 
roics, so  that  their  compositionf  disgust 
the  mind's  tnste,  as  much  hh  their  actiuus 
excite  the  Rour*  nbhorrence/* 

These  words  fairly  describe  the  Mel- 
bourne ad  ministnition — the  adroinistra- 
tiori  which  Mr*  O'Connell  snceringly 
coutplirncnts,  upon  its  disposition  to  do 
justice  to  Irelaud.  Certainly  no  one 
knows  its  di?^posit»on  bf iter.  He  made 
tlie  discovery  ut  Liehtield  House,  Its 
talents  he  hud  kttown  long  before,  and 
gave  the  wo  rid  the  beneht  of  his  know- 
Fedge,  in  his  celebrated  epistles  of  Oc- 
tober, lB3t,  to  Lord  Doncannon.  Mr. 
0*Connell   very   accorately   estimates 
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the  qaaliiies  of  the  administration,  and 
uses  It  accordingly. 

But  be  ministers  what  thej  may»  they 
have  their  reward.  If  they  pocket  the 
public  money,  they  crouch  under  public 
contempt.  If  they  enjoy  the  wajres  of 
perfidy,  they  also  endure  the  suffering 
of  sin.  It  any  man  supposes  that, 
tliough  despicable,  they  do  not  ^e/ that 
they  are  so,  let  him  walk  into  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and 
behold  them  there.  He  cannot  be  de- 
ceived ;  he  will  see  dcfrradation  too 
palpable  to  be  overlooked  even  by  the 
pomposity  and  preposterous  self-esteem 
of  Whii;- Radical  ministers.  He  will 
see  ministers  of  State  coweriiipr  beneath 
the  lash  of  Mr.  Roebuck's  petulant  and 
flippant  volubility,  and  Under  Secre- 
taries humbly  addressing  themselves  to 
the  level  of  Mr.  Hume's  honesty,  ca- 
pacity, and  forbearance.  Is  it  in  mor- 
tal man  to  do  this  without  feeling  it  ? 
The  malignity  of  the  human  disposi- 
tion is  generally  in  proportion  to  its 
meanness,  ^nd  can  we  suppose  that 
such  men  as  these  ministers,  do  not 
writhe  with  inward  rage,  while  en- 
deavouring to  avert  the  dull  growl  of 
the  arithmetical  member  for  Middle- 
sex, or  bearing,  in  silence,  the  sharp 
invectives  of  the  republican  member 
for  Bath  ?  Most  assuredly  they  would 
express  their  resentment  if  they  dared ; 
but  these  members,  if  their  antago- 
nists one  day,  will  be  their  supporters 
the  next.  Ministers  must  not  otfcnd 
those  by  whose  aid  they  live.  The 
republican  piialanx  must  not  be  af- 
fronted, because  the  King's  ministers, 
thouirh  carrying  on  monarchy  to-day, 
and,  tliorefore,  supported  by  the  Con- 
servative?, will  be  engaged  in  work 
tomorrow,  which  Con^ervaiives  will 
oppose,  and  which  Rt^publicans  can 
support  without  viohiiing  their  prin- 
ciples. Conservatives',  as  the  minis- 
ters know,  will  not  desert  their  prin- 
ciples upon  party  or  personal  grounds, 
and  therefore,  the:»e  magnanimous  mi- 
nisters feel  it  safe  to  insult  them. — 
They  are  still  sure  of  their  ■sii|)port 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Church  and 
the  Throne.  But  tiie  republicans  they 
are  not  so  sure  of,  and  theni.  there- 
fore, they  do  not  dare  to  oHend, 
even  wiien  their  attitude  is  the  most 
atlverse. 

Nor  is  it,  I  think,coneeivable,  that  any 
convenient  cloud  of  self-conceit  should 
so  entirely  shut  out  a  view  of  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  from  these  ministers,  as 
tn  free  them  from  (he  sting  of  that 
contempt  of  their  measures  and  them- 


selves, with  which  public  sentiment  is 
imbued.  Does  any  ooe  deny  that  this 
is  true  ?  Let  him  consider  for  ■  mo- 
ment what  source  there  is  of  pablic 
sentiment  in  which  this  contempt  may 
not  be  traced.  It  is  true  that  in  some 
public  journals,  and  at  some  public 
meetings,  certain  measures  of  ministers 
are  applauded.  But  examine  a  little 
farther — look  into  the  ground '  of  that 
applause,  and  you  will  see  how  cer^ 
tainly  contempt  is  associated  with  it, 
and  how  likely  the  applause  is  to  be 
merely  politic,  while  tne  contempt  is 
genuine  and  personal.  The  republican 
Dissenters,  and  the  political  Romanists, 
for  example,  applaud  niioisterial  mea- 
sures, when  they  are  favorable  to  re- 
publicanism, and  hostile  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church.  Tliey  applaud 
ministers,  when  ministers  act  as  their 
tools.  This  they  may  do  without 
having  any  respect  for  ministers,  and 
whenever  ministers  cease  to  be  their 
tools,  the  real  nature  of  the  applause, 
and  the  support  which  they  have  re- 
ceived from  Kepublicans  is  soon  mule 
manifest.  Consider  the  gracious  open- 
ing of  Mr.  Roebuck's  speech  on  Cana- 
dian affairs—a  speech  to  which  no 
minister  attempted  a  reply.  •«  A  few 
nights  since,**  said  he — 

**  A  few  nights  since,  in  the  rtrj  place 
I  now  stand,  I  found  myself  advocating, 
in  conjunction  with  his  MRJesty's  minis- 
ters, justice  to  Ireland.     I  did  to,  and  I 

would  fain  haf  e  hoped  that  they  did  so 

not  in  obedience  to  any  pressing  erigemeg 
— not  for  the  sake  of  present  expediency'^ 
but  in  accordance  with  great,  lasting,  and 

universal  principles  of  legislation with 

those  principles  which  teach  us  that  if  wt 
desire  the  people  to  be  well  governed,  wi 
must  allow  them  to  govern  themselren 
This  hope,  however,  has  been  raised  ooly 
to  be  disappointed — a  week  has  not  passed 
before  my  illusion  has  been  destroyed, 
and  I  am  compelled  to  see  that  we  is 
vain  desire  such  conduct  from  men  in 
office  amongst  us,  for  they  have  neither 
the  capacity  nor  the  courage  to  be  am- 
sis  f  cut,*' 

Here  is  the  opinion  of  the  radicali. 
How  much,  then,  is  their  applause 
worth  to  the  ministers,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  those  who  intelligently  judire? 
Tiiat  for  which  they  are  applauded  is, 
it  seems,  the  practical  promotion  of  the 
|5rinciplc  of  self-government,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  principle  that  the 
people  shall  govern  the  people.  With 
profound  deference  to  that  most  im- 
petuous radical  philosopher,  Mr.  Roe- 
buck, I  take  leave  to  licclarc  my  opi- 
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Dion,  that  his  "  principle"  is  neHher 
more  oor  leas  than  a  modification  of 
the  thing:  called  "nonsense/'  Most 
certainly,  however,  as  he  himself  will 
admit,  it  is  not  the  principle  of  the 
conatitution  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, even  as  altered  by  that  ad  of  the 
Icgrislature^  which,  in  a  spirit  of  for- 
maliiy  or  of  derision,,  is  similarly  de- 
ecnbed  as  an  act  for  the  "  Reform"  of 
the  Commons  House  of  Pariiament, 
Reform  indeed !  But  let  that  pass— 1 
know  what  many  g^ood  men  and  true 
intended  it  should  be,  and  for  that 
cause  1  hold  my  hand.  The  end  to 
which  I  mean  to  come  is  this,  and  it 
defies  contradiction  by  any  one  who 
will  use  his  eyes  and  ears,  and  tell  the 
truth — there  ia  scarcely  any  public  sup- 
port of  this  administration,  except  on 
the  part  of  men  who  openly  avow  po- 
litical objects,  which  they  as  openly 
declare  that  these  ministers  are  a/rmd 
to  avow.  How  does  this  differ  from 
contempt  ? 

But  ministers  are  upheld  by  the 
fiiTOfable  verdict  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  may  be  true  to  the  letter, 
bat  no  further,  t  wish  to  see  this 
matter  put  upon  its  right  footing.  In 
the  first  place,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  present  power  of  the  lower  house, 
I  cannot  look  upon  the  spirit  which 
prevails  in  it  as  any  thin^  like  a  per- 
manent spirit.  It  does  not  sympathise 
with  the  heart  of  the  nation.  The 
mighty  change  produced  by  the  "  Re- 
form* act  is  yet  in  its  infancv.  That 
new  system  is  siill  acting^,  and  will  for 
ioine  years  yet  to  coujc,  be  acting 
upon  circumstances  ^  which  ^rew  up 
and  attained  their  force  and  their  di- 
rection under  a  different  system.  The 
repreaentation  of  many  4>f  the  larpre 
towns  is  enjoyed  as  the  reward  of  the 
agitation  which  \v,\^  lound  useful  in  the 
demolition  of  the  old  system.  Old 
enmities  are  still  at  work,  or  the  habits 
which  grew  out  of  them  are  still  opc- 
ratintr*  when  the  grievances,  real  or 
supposed,  which  g:ave  rise  to  these 
enmities,  are  g^one  for  ever.  A  few 
years,  ten  or  a  dozen,  perbajis,  must 
niter  all  this.  We  know  what  an  al- 
teration the  two  years  between  the 
first  and  second  g^eneral  elections  under 
the  Reform  Act  produced.  In  Ireland 
the  trade  of  as^itation  is  always  kept 
lip,  let  what  will  happen,  and  the  con- 
tinuing cause  will  produce  a  continued 
t^'ect;  but  in  Great  Rriiaiir,  in  s|»itc  of 
the  Dissenters,  the  case  is  ditferent. 
A«  mrilation*  and  the  old  promoters  of 
H,  die  away,  we  m:iy  expect  a  very 


ddfeTent  sort  of  representatives  from 
those  which  the  House  of  Commons 
now  exhibits. 

It  is  upon  the  representatives  of  the 
new-made  boroughs  that  the  present 
ministers  depend  for  their  parliatnen- 
tary  strength.  The^e  representatives 
are  generally  men  of  coarse  and  confi- 
dent minds,  who  have  beg-un  to  study 
their  political  books  of  practice,  some- 
what late  in  life.  They  appear  in  the 
political  world  possessing  power  with- 
out frener<>sity,  and  ag-e  without  expe- 
rience. They  ttike  up  specious  tht^o- 
ries,  founded  upon  a  low  conception  of 
utility,  and  measured  perhaps  by  the 
commonest  rules  of  vulj^ar  arithmetic. 
Their  views  are  neither  elevated  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  nor  corrected 
by  a  mature  cordempliition  of  public 
affairs.  They  are  stubborn  without 
any  sense  of  the  dig-nity  of  persever- 
ance. They  are  not  shocked  at  low 
contrivance.  They  are  easily  Battered, 
They  are  fond  of  the  appeamivce  of 
power.  They  are  jealous  of  those 
above  them  —  harsh  and  unfeeling" 
towards  those  below  them.  They  are 
not  g-entlemen  in  aou!^  nor  anything^ 
like  it. 

Of  such  men  is  the  ministerial  body 
in  the  House  of  Commons  composed. 
There  are  a  very  few  of  the  old  race  of 
English  country  gentlemen  who  still 
vote  with  them  ;  and  that  small  number 
is  continually  ^rowing^  smaller.  The 
men  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe 
are  the  ministerialists :  the  rest  of  the 
Houfie  of  Cofumons  is  mude  np  of  the 
Republicans  and  the  Conservatives; 
of  one  class,  who  would  uproot  and 
destroy  the  church,  in  order  that  **the 
people  might  govern  themselves,"  in 
matters  of  relig:ion,  upon  "  the  vohin- 
tar}'  principle,"  and  would  also  uproot 
and  destroy  the  uionarchy,  and  the 
aristocracy  J  in  order  that  "the  people 
might  govern  themselves,'*  tbrouph 
the  sole  instrumeuiulitv  of  the  House 
of  Common? — of  anoiKer  class,  who 
would  uphold  the  church  and  the 
monarchy*  upon  prineiples  of  religious 
and  pobrical  (luly^ — principles  for  the 
sake  of  which  they  maintain,  that  all 
sacrifices  ought  to  be  made,  and  which 
it  cannot  be  exjxjdicnt  to  forejTO, 

Of  these  two  parties  the  views  and 
objerts  are  at  least  intellirrible,  and 
their  condnet  is  consistent  with  these 
objects.  Whether  they  support  or 
0[tpose  the  administration,  these  two 
piirlirs  remain  true  Ut  iheir  principles. 
When  tlie  ministnr  proposes  any  mea- 
sure the  tendency  of  which  is  to  nn- 
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derniTne  estaUUhed  insUtutiona  in 
cbiireb  and  state,  he  is  sure  to  Hud  the 
Repiibticuna  wiih  hitn,  and  tlie  Con- 
ctfrvativea  aflrainst  him  ;  when  he  ven- 
tures to  uphold  tbesf  tfistitutions  lite 
circumstances  are  reversed — he  has  ihe 
support  of  ihe  Conserviitives,  while  he 
is  obliged  to  endure  the  loud  re* 
proaches  and  iht?  hostile  voles  of  the 
repubiic-jns.  It  is,  however,  to  Ug 
observed,  that  an  the  general  character 
of  ministerial  policy  is  destructive, 
there  is  a  geueral  and  pervadina:  sym- 
patby  between  (iiiiii-^teis  and  the  re- 
jmbllcuns,  and  Lh<*  1  ater  are  umlormly 
depcnd<.'d  upon  lor  succour  when  the 
questioti  in  conlrovt'r^y  concerns  the 
existence  of  the  adminiit ration.  It  is 
only  now  and  then,  durintf  some  acci- 
dental extra vagiince  of  virtue,  that  the 
Whig  ministers  of  the  kitjg  ar£  found 
to  oppose  the  decided  euetniea  of  the 
e?stablishcd  monareiuLal  jroverniuetit. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  con- 
servative and  the  democratic  parties 
proceed,  are,  us  I  luve  !*aid.  broaiJ, 
plain,  and  inteliigribW.  They  are  also 
directly  contrary  the  one  to  the  other; 
and,  consequently,  whether  supporting 
or  opposing  the  minister,  these  two 
parties  are  always  found  on  opposite 
sides.  Hut,  in  the  ndnisterial  policy, 
there  is  no  intelliuible  principle,  cjccpfit 
It  bf'  that  of  yiL*l(ling  to  clamor  and  in* 
timidation,  what  they  refuse  upon  any 
other  plea  that  may  be  submitted  to 
them.  That  which  men  of  prin- 
ciple hold  to  be  tnie  or  fidse,  in  all 
limes»  an<l  under  all  eireiitn^tunce?, 
ihey  reg^cird  a«*  affairs  to  be  iletcnninfd 
by  time,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
diiy.  The  principk*  of  ihc  appropria- 
tion clause,  which  they  tscouted  In  June, 
1834,  tliey  adopted  in  J:intjary.  iSHo  ; 
the  principles  which,  in  Fehruary,  1837, 
they  utfirui  to  be  just,  with  respect  to 
Ireland,  thry  <leny  in  March,  iHiJT,  to 
be  just  with  respect  to  Canada.  The 
principle  of  vote  by  ballot,  which  they 
n<»w  oppose,  they  hint,  that,  by  and  by, 
they  may,  perhvips,  think  it  proper  to 
support.  With  them,  rij^dit  or  wronpr  de- 
pends upon  the  facility  with  wlitch  riff  hi 
m»y  be  niaiiiUiined,  or  the  liifficulty 
with  wliicli  wrtui^  may  be  re^isti'd. 
Everv  thin^  is  ri^ht  which  must  be 
done' in  otder  to  keep  ihenj  in  their 
places.  ThkiL  alone  is  utbnilied  to  be 
wrong  which  they  bnve  power  to  resist. 
Miike  resistance  ditUcult,  Hwell  the  po- 
pular  ebnu»r.  increase  the  popular  agi- 
tation, be  very  violent-,  nnd  do  every 
thing  which  sbi*uld  disentitle  a  tlaitnunt 
to  regard  in  thf  sight  of  a  well-prin» 


cipled  governmeot,  and  wrcm^  beconif^ 
right.  The  old  opinion  is  given  tifi-- 
any  thing,  every  thing  is  given  ap,  t&* 
cept  place  1 

To  do  these  minirtera  jitsticp,  bcvv- 
ever,  let  it  be  admitted  thitt  withk  & 
few  days,  they  have  removed  one  i>f  thf 
grounds  on  which  previ.  m  urt* 

ju*^tly  charged  with  iuc<  l'|i 

to  the  pr*>sent  wcssion  nf  '.  4 

great  ditference  Wiis  obs'  ir 

treatment  of  the  Prot*^5*raiiL  i  unrc.j  n 
England  anti  in  IreUmd.  In  IfcliUai 
the  church  was  com  p«ru  lively  weak*i»d 
surrounded  by  turhidput,  injplicii«k 
foes.  The  government,  whu»e  Icjiilj- 
mate  business  is  f>rutection,  threw  the 
weight  of  its  influence  upon  ihc  fide 
of  persecution,  and  therein  acted  iipgn 
its  usual  system  of  siding  with  tht* 
party  which  seccn§,  for  tlie  time,  liw 
strongest,  wholly  regardless  not  only 
i>f  t!ie  abstract  justice  of  the  ra»e,  Wl 
of  the  law  of  the  land^  ivhich,  in  tti« 
persecution  of  tlie  churcli,  wa*  baliou- 
ally  violated.  lu  Enijland.  th^  clttrcb 
was  strong,  and  in  sopite  of  disseui^  tbr 
still  paramount  religious  interest;  erfiy 
where  com  minding  respect,  ajid  tiitef» 
woven  in  niatiy  ways,  with  the  iiMft 
permanent  interests  of  pro|teriy  tod 
legal  right.  The  minister  did  not  ttB» 
tare  to  attack  this  establishment,  aad 
evetY  step  takcit  with  regard  to  it,  wai 
tiiken  in  concert  with  tltc  ljea<U  itnti 
ruler?  of  the  church.  Within  ttif«< 
frw  days,  this  favondde  conslderition 
of  the  church  in  K norland  appcon  fu 
have  been  ahtindoned.  8^1  latflv  «i 
liist  June,  the  leading  im 
crown  in  the  House  oi 
clared  in  emphatic  terms,  iij.it  it  wi>ui«J 
be  wrong  to  abolish  church  nii»  In 
Enghtnd  without  an  oquivalcnt,  i«»0 
tluit  it  won  hi  be  wrong  to  take  tl^t 
erpdvaleut  froni  the  prop^fty  of  iKt 
cburcii.  The  pressure  from*  without 
which  has  «tnce  occurrf*'  »,.»«*  trt— 
the   clumor   and   the    m  ^U 

radical    dis^etiters,    hu\*'  .1    wt 

wrong  of  last  June  into  ri^hL  TV 
government  says  now,  thatit  I*  fkirt 
to  take  an  equivalent  for  church  tim 
from  the  property  of  the  ehufch,  ani 
without  the  conpt  lit  of  the  chnri^ ;  Mf* 
in  direct  opposiiiou  to  what  the  diuft^ 
eomrni<ston  has  decided  as  to  6iui*ctil 
pos-^ibilitit-H,  the  government  has  fww- 
po^^i'd  a  plan  to  pjol' 
spoliation,  as  couhl 

had  it  been  the  munu  tn  irr^i*-. 
which  was  the  object  of  I  heir  cut. 
Both  branches  of  ihe  church  «♦»«  1^ 
cdve  equal  luituure  «t  tlir  h»i*di  4 
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Kis  Mrtjesty**  £»'overnm(»nt.  The  go* 
vcnvu<^nt  IS  now  on  terms  of  open  hos- 
tility with  both,  and  the  consi?quence, 
I  opine,  Mritl  be.  that  the  goverumetit, 
thoiig^h  leas'Qed  with  all  that  U  irreli- 
gioiLs  and  mpacioiis,  denii>crair€-dl  and 
ilevili«h  in  the  whole  country*  will  find 
iuelf  the  weaker  in  the  cotiteifiL  All 
HepCDded  upon  the  spirit  in  which  the 
heads  uf  the  charch  should  meet  this 
attempt  at  ka  immediate  sp(ili[ition, 
and  ultimate  d (^struct ion.  Itiey  have 
met  the  attempt  pfomptly,  Berif>usly» 
and  vi^'^nroijftly,  und  Eiij/ljind  viill  rise 
In  thtir  beliaif  against  the  govemmfnt. 
Lord  Melbourne  perceived  this  as  soon 
as  he  hetird  the  remarks  of  the  Areh- 
bishup  of  Canterbury  upon  the  plun. 


The  rage  which  the  noble  lord  exhi- 
bited Vki^  very  sincere  ;  for  he  felt  that 
by  that  t^pet-cli  his  days*  as  a  minister* 
were  nuuibered.  As  to  his  manner, 
whoever  ha^  seen  a  delected  cheat, 
striving-  by  outrfijareous  coiiduct  to  turn 
attention  from  the  invest i^ution  of  hisi 
crime  to  the  rnpression  of  liis^  insulence, 
may  imagine  it*  Description  cotild  not 
do  it  justice* 

At  this  hour,  the  administration  is  as 
a  tolterin^  wall,  and  iikc  a  broken 
hedge,  Down  it  will  ^2:0,  and  uo 
honest  inan  will  be  sorry  ftir  its  liitL 
It*  members  are  a  iii«gr;ice  even  to  the 
party  of  which  they  are  at  the  head. 
T*U'lt 
SU  G]\&k\  March  t3,  \&S1. 
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The  very  name  of  Sheridan  brings 
^ilh  it  a  Wn  of  affectingr  tind  interest- 
ing recollcciiovis*  It  Ckirrics  ua  back 
to  a  time  whieh  presents  many  ctirinys 
contrtist^  with  the  present.  Of  these, 
many  are  favourable  to  out  time,  some 
ihe  contrary.  Old  prejudices  have 
worn  away,  and  new  ones  have  spruni; 
up.  Fillar§  have  drooped  to  the  ground, 
and  many  <\i  the  virtues  and  graces  of 
llie  ffood  t>tii  times  have  passed  av^'ay» 
never  to  return*  Bot  knowledge  and 
the  power  which  it  brings  forth  have 
increased,  A  revolution  hath  gone 
the  round  of  that  cycle,  whi<'h  nations 
often  mistake  for  progress  ;  because 
aria  and  sciences  advance  while  man 
stands  comparatively  stilL  We  now 
travel  on  better  roads,  we  cross  the 
channel  easier,  faster^  and  safer.  We 
have  more  books  and  cheaper ;  our 
ttreets  are  finer  and  better  lighted. 
We  are  more  numerous  ;  we  are  safer 
from  the  assassin  on  the  road  and  the 
duellist  in  the  hall.  We  have  Scott 
and  Byron.  Laplace  and  Citvier ;  with 
the  myriad  stars  that  follow  in  their 
train;  and  the  Few  who  for  size  and 
brightness  cnu  be  mistaken  for  their 
peers.  And  yet  the  days  of  chivaU 
ric  honor;  of  imaffected  patriotism;  of 
old  hospitality  that  was  a  religion ; 
of  oratory  that  rivalled  ancient  Greece; 
»  of  social  wit  that  adorned  the  inter- 
course of  the  educated  j  of  refinement 
that  g«ve  literature  a  fascination  i  of 
terse  and  beautiful  simplicity,  which 
made  poetry  the  language  of  nature 
and  the  heart :  have  disiipp eared,  and 
left    no     trace     behind.       There     is. 


we  know,  an  impulntion  of  feebleness 
in  the  love  of  past  a««ociut]ons  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  admitted  that  the  hudatm'  tem- 
porh  adl  is  se!dom  untouched  by  the 
rust  of  time  %  but  the  truth  must 
be  S|)oken.  The  spirit  which  sheds 
a  relined  grace  over  the  memory  of 
Burke,  and  Garrick,  and  Goldsmith, 
and  JohuiJon,  tlic  dinners  of  Reynolds, 
and  the  meeting  of  the  Club,  as  we 
look  on  til  cm  aAir,  from  our  own  pre- 
tending age — all  are  of  the  past. 

At  the  very  period  of  transition,  from 
the  past  to  the  present  of  these  two 
different  stages  of  Knglish  society,  came 
Sheridan,  the  last>  and  not  least,  liril- 
liant  light.  The  la«t  of  the  dramatists, 
among  the  last  of  the  wits  of  that  eider 
and  purer  school.  Not  more  deserv- 
ing of  the  place  which  his  gerjiiis  must 
i>btaiii  among  those  svhose  names  are 
honorable  to  this  country*  th.tn  atlbrd- 
ing  the  attraction  of  an  eventful,  che- 
quered, and  instructive  history  ;  over- 
ti owing  both  with  incentive  ami  warn- 
ing to  those  who  read  it  as  biography 
should  be  read,  with  studious  selt'-ap- 
plicatiou  :  and  abumlaiit  in  that  more 
prolbund  and  difticutt  application  by 
which  the  life  of  the  individual  dimly 
re  fie  CIS  the  spirit  and  form  of  his  gene- 
ration. 

We  have,  at  the  hazard  of  being 
measured  with  our  own  standard,  pre- 
mised these  reflections,  siinjdy  because 
they  are  the  feelings  which  have  been 
sugge^st^d  by  our  study  for  this  sketch. 
But  in  the  life  we  are  now  to  present 
to  our  reader,  the  events  are  too  many 
antl  our  space  too  limited  lo  permit  of  i 
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much  of  that  detail  which  we  doubt 
not  many  will  desire.  We  have  gr^caned 
our  facts  from  many  sources ;  but  of 
these  most  were  imperfect,  and  often 
hard  to  reconcile.  We  shall  check 
our  facts  and  dates  from  Mr.  Moore's 
ample  work,  of  which  the  documentary 
authority  claims  general  trust.  Fairness 
requires  of  us  to  add,  that  Mr  Moore 
is  responsible  for  no  more  than  we 
shall  give  in  the  form  of  extract  from 
his  book,  as  we  have  in  a  few  instances 
differed  from  his  fact,  and  in  none 
adopted  his  comment — so  much  is  due 
to  a  writer  who  has  saved  us  from  much 
uncertainty.  One  thing  more  we  must 
premise — that  our  desire  to  present  a 
correct  outline  of  Sheridan's  mind,  and 
trace  the  prugress  of  its  formation, 
has  led  us  into  a  minuter  analysis  of 
causes,  tlian  it  is  our  intention  to 
continue  further  than  this  object  rc- 
(jiiires. 

Of  Sheridan's  family  much  interest- 
ing information  uiight  be  cullected 
from  variou.4  sources.  It  apjtears  to 
have  possessed  and  transmitted,  so  far 
at  least  as  it  may  be  traced,  the  dis- 
tinction of  talent.  Thomas  Slieridau 
was  the  friend,  companion,  and  corres- 
pondent of  SwiiV,  with  whom  he  con- 
tracted an  intimacy  in  171.J.  He  kept 
a  school  in  Capcl-street,  and  was  a  per- 
son of  some  [earning,  much  humour, 
abounding  in  careless  good-nature,  and 
singularly  devoid  of  worldly  prudence. 
His  companionship  became  for  a  long 
time  necessary  to  Swift,  who  in  return 
did  hi  in  many  kind  oHiccs,  and  made 
him  often  the  partner,  and  occasionally 
the  bult  of  his  coarse  humours — not 
without  sumetimcs  being  paid  in  kind. 
The  history  of  their  friendship  is  not 
highly  Hatt«?ring  to  either — exhibiting 
the  folly  of  Sheridan,  and  the  unfeeling 
hardness  of  Swift,  who  treated  him 
harshly  in  his  distress. 

His  third  son,  Thomas  also,  was  the 
father  of  Richard  lirinsley,  the  sulyect 
of  this  sketch.  He  is  known  as  an 
actor  of  some  eminence  in  his  day,  a 
learned  philologist,  and  the  friend  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  He  took  his  degree  in 
Dublin,  and  by  the  advice  of  Swift, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  art  of  de- 
clamation. In  1743  he  commenced 
his  career  as  an  actor,  in  the  theatre 
in  Smock-alley,  of  which  he  became 
the  manager.  He  paid  a  greater  at- 
tention than  was  quite  pleasing  to  the 
reform  of  the  stage,  and  was  fre- 
quontly  involved  in  disputes  with  actors 


and  authors,  and  still  more  serioni 
quarreb  with  the  town. 

It  was  no  small  feature  of  the  time, 
that  a  dramatic  taste  reigned.  The 
theatres  occupied  a  large  share  of  the 
knowledge  and  attention  of  every  ranL 
Theatrical  criticism  occupied  no  small 
place  in  the  conversadon  of  the  re6ned 
and  the  polisheii  circles ;  and  as  the 
rage  for  dramatic  entertainment  was 
popular,  opinion  and  zeal  were  pro- 
pagated in  every  direction,  in  a  man- 
ner and  with  a  force  now  little  to 
be  understood.  The  incidents,  cha- 
racters, and  language  of  the  piece  of 
the  season,  or  the  merits  of  the  reigning 
favorite,  were  alike  the  favorite  theme 
of  the  scholar,  and  the  gossip  of  the 
unlettered.  This,  on  a  larger  held,  like 
London,  might  be  comparatively  tri- 
fling in  its  effects ;  but  the  impulse  of 
individual  feeling,  which  soon  wastes  its 
force  on  the  large  surface  of  a  populous 
city,  may  in  a  provincial  town — and 
Dublin  was  little  more — give  birth  to 
incidents  of  a  kind,  little  to  be  antici- 
pated from  the  cause.  Of  these  one 
may  be  mentioned  as  having  been  the 
means  of  an  intimacy  which  led  to  lus 
union  with  Miss  Frances  Chamberleyne, 
who  wrote  an  able  pamphlet  in  his  de- 
fence. This  lady  has  still  higher  claims 
on  our  notice.  She  produced  among  se- 
veral other  writings,  **  Sidney  Biddulph," 
a  novel  which  was  much  admired  in  its 
day,  and  still  approved  by  the  praise 
of  those  who  have  read  it.  Her  tale 
of"  Nourjahad"  is  still  popular,  as  per- 
haps the  best  production  of  its  kmd. 
Dr.  Parr,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Moore, 
commemorates  her  in  the  enthusiastic 
expression,  **  I  once  or  twice  met  hii 
mother ;  she  was  quite  celestial ;  both 
her  virtues  and  her  genius  were  highly 
esteemed  by  Robert  Sumner." 

Of  these  riots,  anotlier  is  detailed 
by  Mr.  Prior,  as  being  the  means  of 
driving  him  from  Dublin.  Several  ac- 
tive-minded youths  of  Trinity  College, 
zealous  as  active  youth  b  ever  found 
to  be,  in  playing  the  game  of  life  on  a 
little  scale,  among  other  more  ordinary 
demonstrations  ot  youthful  public  spirit, 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  reform  the 
stage.  At  the  head  of  these  was 
Burke,  then  as  after  "the  first  muu 
every  where."*  This  temper  perhaps 
received  its  impulse,  from  the  refuel 
of  a  play,  offered  by  a  juvenile  friend  of 
his,  and  the  project  of  **  establishing 
taste  in  spite  of  Sheridan's  arrogancd 
or  his  tasteless  adherents,**  became  the 
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object  of  active  determination.  They 
were  rti«olvetl  to  •*  esstablblj  Irish  pro- 
ductiona  iu  the  ])lace  of  the  English 
iTttth  coinedtcSp  and  French  frippery  of 
dances  and  harle<]uius,  which  hu.ve 
been  the  puhlic  entertainments  of  thii 
uiiiter.""*  Animated  by  this  sa^u  re- 
solution, the  youthful  rtfuriners  were 
etisily  laid  hold  of  by  one  of  those  ad- 
venturers, who  are  always  to  be  tbuiid 
loitering  abou t lb eji venues  of  liierature. 
It  is  ofien  the  character  of  such  pcr-> 
«oii!i  to  be  embittered  and  trained  to 
mischief  by  repealed  failure,  and  tostfck 
from  intrigue  ihat  low  Buceess  which 
they  have  failt^d  to  uttiiin  by  genius 
ancl  indiutrj.  At  that  time,  when  the 
literary  public  was  ronipamtivcly  smalb 
aind  the  intercourse  of  men  of  letters 
more  free  and  public,  it  was  compara- 
tively easy  to  or^aaise  ati  ei^tensive 
confederacy.  The  cotfee-houses  were 
centres  of  opinion,  and  thi-y  whose 
writiujfs  hdd  little  circulation,  could 
yet  send  round  ibc  firebraud  of  a  sen- 
tence, and  scatter  rymours  and  opiuioos 
— the  ''ambiguas  voces"  of  party  wm- 
lice.  Such  a  person  was  Dr.  Hitrer* 
nan,  **  who  with  some  learning  und 
conversational  talents,  asiiume  litera- 
ture as  a  profe^^sion,  but  do  it  no 
honor.**  He  is  described  by  Dcnni;;, 
in  the  letter  above  cited  froui  Mn 
Prior,  as  **  one  Dr.  litifurnan,  a  poet, 
philosopher,  and  play-wright,  in  tho 
town,  who,  stirred  up  by  hatred  to 
Sheridan  as  a  uianager,  and  a.^  we 
suspect,  by  the  rejection  of  a  play  he 
oflered  to  the  stage,  is  purposed  to 
pull  down  and  oppose  that  tyrant'^ 
pride.  By  his  acquaintijnce  with 
Victor,-)-  this  Hiffernaiigot  the  readinj^ 
of  the  Lawsuit.*'  This  was  mon  pro- 
bably the  play  of  Brennan,  Burkes 
friend.  This  Hiflernan  began  by  prais- 
ing exlravagautly,  and  the  effbft  com- 
menced to  force  it  on  the  stag-e,  by  the 
twofold  resource  of  a  party,  and  the 
press.  Burke  wrote  a  paper,  which 
had  an  active  sale  ;  this  was  followed 
bv  an  **  Expo*tylation  from  Puuch/'  hy 
lltifernan — the  object  of  which  was  lo 
set  Sheridan  in  an  absurd  tight,  A 
periodica)  paper,  carried  on  by  Burke^ 
**  in  order  to  correct  what  he  and  his 
voong'  friends  considered  irregular,  or 
improper,  iu  the  management  of  the 
Dublin  theatre,"  was  an  active  and 
efficient  weapon  and  the  tempest  ga- 
thered fast  over  the  theatre. 


The  result  we  have  mentioned,  oti 
the  authority  of  Mr,  Prior  ;  yet  a  con- 
siderable time  mu«ii  liave  lirst  elap^^ed. 
Iu  the  year  175U  four  years  after 
this  period,  Richard  Briusley  Sheridau, 
the;  subject  of  the  fulkiwiug  sketch, 
was  born  at  No.  lii,  Dur^iet-streei, 
Dublin,  At  seven  he  was  sent  to  Mr. 
VVhyte's  academy,  in  GralUtu-street, 
He  passed  but  one  year  in  iliis  emi- 
nent school  ;  nor  is  he  to  be  num- 
bered anion  If  those  who  could  with 
Mr.  Moore  reflect  his  honors  on  this 
worthy  source,  Sheridan  was  too 
Yoim^  and  too  eai:ly  rernovt'd  lo  hrtve 
ikirly  tested  those  insirucliutis  to  w  IulIi 
so  many  able  men  have  looked  back 
with  grateful  recoUcctiou.  A  letter 
from  his  mother,  speakint^  of  him  and 
his  brother  Charles,  says;  "  two  such 
impenetrable  dunces  I  never  met  wiili." 
The  words  have  been  noticed  as  d 
sentence  of  his  teachers  ;  who  doubt- 
less mighthave  couHruied  theui  fromex- 
perieuee.  But  the  senieiiee  of  duluess 
appeuFS  to  have  been  rather  prema- 
turely hazarded,  at  so  early  au  age, 
and  from  bo  brief  a  trial.  The  error 
is  very  common,  and  therefore  worth 
our  notice.  It  arises  from  confounding 
the  faculties  of  the  humiin  intellect. 
Aptness  to  learn  may  indicate  the 
future  scholar,  and  a  love  of  study  he 
a  sign  of  future  industry  ;  but  they  in- 
dicate no  more — the  scholar  may  be  a 
dull  pedant,  "deep  versed  in  books,  and 
shathjw  in  himself."  The  proverbial 
idleness  an*!  waywardness  of  viit,  might 
as  well  he  hioked  for  from  the  i^teadiness 
of  the  chiUi.  One  disposition  or  one 
faculty  is  not  likely  to  grow  up  hito 
another  entirely  distinct.  The  poet* 
the  metaphysician,  the  wit,  are  the  re- 
sults of  a  men  till  cim  formation,  mostly 
different  from  the  industrious  commen- 
tator; and  mostly  exhibitinif  talents 
quite  di^tillct  in  khid  from  tlie  clever- 
ness of  the  well-tauglit  school-boy  ;  and 
though  these  are  surficji-ntly  consistent 
to  be  in  some  Fpleudid  instanecs  found 
logether,  yet  it  is  a  eotnbination  which 
does  not  often  happen.  The  eiira- 
ordinary  promise  ot  a  child  in  one  re- 
spect, thus  atfords  no  inference  as  to 
another  i  the  observed  talent  may,  with 
due  care  improve,  and  having  made  a 
prodigy  of  the  child,  be  after  all  hltle 
noted  in  the  man.  How  the  idleness 
of  the  boy  is,  on  the  other  hand,  ollen 
compensated  by  the  strenuous  exertion 


*  Letter  of  Uev*  William  Dennis»  one  of  the  party,  quoted  from  Prior's  Gold- 
imitb,  ii.  316* 

I  Then,  it  la  believedi  prompter  of  the  Dulilio  Theatre. 
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of  later  yean,  we  shall  presently  have 
much  occasion  to  notice. 

It  may  here  be  seasonable  to 
notice  the  influence  which  early  asso- 
ciations connected  with  the  stage,  at 
this  time  of  his  life,  must  have  had 
in  forminj?  the  early  dispositions  of 
Sheridan ;  congenial  as  such  miist  have 
been  to  his  nature  and  genius.  His 
father's  houst*  was,  of  course,  the  centre 
of  theatrical  attraction  ;  and  the  early 
sprightlincss  of  his  temper — his  inl)om 
wit — disposition  to  observe,  and  ani- 
mated social  tendencies — must  all  have 
met  their  early  impulse  and  exercise 
among  the  habits  and  meetings  of  a 
gay,  witty,  and  dissipated  class.  The 
conversation  that  most  .frequently  met 
his  ear,  must  have  rchited  to  plays  and 
players,  and  the  things  that  concern 
the  stage.  His  father  proft'ssedly  a 
critic  f»f  dramatic  etlect — his  mother 
n  dramatic  writer  of  no  mean  reputa- 
tion— the  circle  in  which  they  moved, 
theatrical  —  the  spirit  of  the  day 
tending  to  exalt  the  stage — we  may 
well,  without  being  accused  of  spe- 
culation, infer  that  deep  and  abiding 
im|)ressions  were  made  on  his  fancy. 
And  such  may  he  traced  through  his 
life.  One  remark  more  will  conclude 
a  period  of  which  we  find  little  notice 
among  our  authorities.  There  is  a 
high  probability  that,  as  his  infant 
mind  developed  in  such  a  circle — its 
first  associations  were  likely  to  be 
those  of  the  drama.  The  effect  of  the 
passage — the  conception  of  the  cha- 
racter— the  (Icvtrlopmenl  of  the  j)lot — 
must  not  only  have  been  forced  on  his 
attentir)n,  but  even  awakened  his  feel- 
ing and  his  fancy,  and  called  forth  a 
spirit  of  observation,  adapted  to  the 
drama. 

From  the  same  causes  may  be 
easily  traced,  the  dramatic  spirit  in 
action  and  feeling,  whicli  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  conduct  and  adventures 
of  Sheridnii's  youth.  His  turn  for 
what  is  calU'd  "  StMitimont  ;'*  his  anS^ious 
desire  for  •*  effect  ;"  his  love  of  mys- 
tery (partly  due  to  othur  causes) ;  ids 
romantic  spirit,  ea>ily  distinguished 
from  his  natural  tcmpt-r  ;  these  are  all 
in  him,  more  or  less,  a  deviflopment  of 
early  impressions,  on  a  peculiarly  im- 
pressible mind.  These  remarks  have 
been  suggested  to  us,  by  the  op])ortu- 
nities  we  have,  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance, had  of  observing  ])ers()ns  under 
circumstances  iiearlv  the  same,  and 
they  seen*  to  us  to  ilirow  an  interest- 
ing rellection  on  the  sketch  befon^  us. 

After    remaining    a    year    at    Mr. 


Whyte's,  Sheridan  was,  with  hit  bro- 
ther, removed  to  England  to  their  pa- 
rents, who  had  in  the  meantime  settled 
there  :  and  soon  after.  ( 1 762»}  he  was 
sent  to  Harrow — while  his  brother, 
Charles,  was  keptto  be  instructed  at 
home.  Mr.  Moore  seems  to  have  at- 
tributed this  arrangement  to  some  opi- 
nion of  the  superior  talent  of  Charles  : 
we  should  have  drawn  the  opposite 
inference  ;  but  an  extract  from  a  letter 
of  his  mother's  settles  this  point : 

« Dick  has  been  at  Harrow,  since 
Christmas,  as  he  will  probably  fall  into 
a  bustlinsr  life,  we  have  a  mind  to  ac- 
custom liim  to  shift  for  himself. — 
Charles's  domestic  and  sedentary  tarn 
is  be»t  suited  for  a  home  educHtion." 

*'  Hero,"*  says  Mr.  Moore*  <*  he  was  re- 
markable only  as  a  very  idle,  careless,  bat 
a^  the  same  time,  engaging  boy,  who  con- 
trived to  win  the  affection,  and  even  ad- 
miration, of  the  whole  school,  both  mas- 
ters and  pupils,  by  the  mere  charm  of  his 
frank  and  genial  manners,  and  by  the  oc- 
casional fleams  of  superior  iotellect* 
which  broke  through  all  the  indolence 
and  indifference  of  his  cliaracter.** 

At  this  time  Dr.  Robert  Sumner 
was  head-master  at  Harrow,  and  the 
well-known  Dr.  Parr  one  of  the  under- 
ma«ters.  These  eminent  persons 
quickly  perceived  the  indications  of 
the  gifted  intellect ;  and  exerted  them- 
selves with  assiduous  and  kindly  zeal 
to  eonfjiier  that  idle  and  vivacious 
spirit,  which  wa«i  the  real  cause  of  his 
deficiencies  in  learning.  Mr.  Moore 
has  preserved  in  a  letter  from  Parr  an 
interesting  notice  of  his  school-days — 
we  select  some  graphic  and  maiking 
sentences  : — 

«  His  eye,  his  countenance,  his  genf- 
ral  maimer,  were  striking.  His  answen 
to  any  common  question  wore  )>rompt  and 
acute.  Wc  knew  the  esteem,  and  even 
admiration,  which,  somehow  or  other,  nil 
his  school-tellows  felt  for  him.  He  wis 
mischievous  enough,  but  his  pranks  were 
accompanied  by  a  sort  of  vivacity  and 
cheerfulness,  which  delighted  Sumner  and 
myself.  I  had  much  talk  with  him  about 
his  apple-loft,  for  the  supply  of  which  all 
the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
taxed,  and  some  of  the  lower  boys  were 
employed  to  furnish  iL  I  threatened, 
but  without  asperity,  to  trace  the  depre- 
dators, through  his  associates,  up  to  tlieir 
leader.  He,  with  perfect  good-humour, 
set  me  at  defiance,  and  I  never  could 
brinir  the  chnige  liome  to  him.  AH  boyi 
and  all  masters  were  pleased  with  him. — 
I  often  praised  him  as  a  lad  of  great  ts 
lents, — often  exhorted  him  to  use  them 
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well ;  but  my  exbortatioiiB  wero  ffuiilets. 
Hiike  for  gTBoted  that  fais  taste  wus  si- 
lently improved,  nod  tliat  he   knew  weli 
ib«  little  which  he  did  know*" 

We  can  afford  one  more  extract  from 
a  gtibsequent  comnitjnicj\tion  frnm  the 
Biiroe  authority  ;  though  refer riji|r  to  a 
later  period^  it  bt^ars  on  the  same  paint 
sufficiently  for  our  present  purpose — 

«'  In  the  later  perioda  of  his  ltfe» 
Richard  did  not  cast  behind  him  classical 
readini^*  lie  spoke  copiously  and  power- 
fully about  Cictiro.  He  had  read,  and 
he  had  understood  the  four  orations  of 
DemoAtlienei  rend  aar]  taught  in  our  puh. 
lie  schools.  He  u^as  at  home  in  Virgil 
Aod  in  Horace.  I  cannot  speak  positively 
about  Homer; — but  I  am  very  sure  that 
b«  read  the  Iliad  now  and  then ;  Hut  ms  a 
profesded  wbolnr  would  do,  critically,  but 
with  all  the  strong  syrnpathieH  of  a  yort 
reading  u  pot^t.  Richard  rlid  not  und 
could  not  forget  what  he  owce  knew,  but 
his  path  to  kuowleilj/v  was  hifl  own, — his 
steps  were  noie^etesn', — his  pro^^rets  waa 
scarcely  felt  by  himi>elf« — his  niovementa 
were  rupid  but  irregular/* 

He  contif*uod  at  Harrow  imlil  lil^ 
ei§rbt4*eiith  year*  wheu  be  w»s  removed 
to  Loiidoii.  where  his  lather  then  re- 
sided. Here  he  coiitimied,  und^r  the 
pfivate  tuition  of  Mr,  Lrwts  Kerr,  an 
Ifish  gentleman  :  receiver!  less^ms  in 
liding,  fencing:  and  in  Eiijfiish  irrum* 
iiiaj  Mtid  oratory  from  bis  father.  From 
his  father's  instructions  lie  derived 
little  or  no  advantage.  He  was  pro* 
bubly  not  setisible  ot  any  benefit  to  be 
ilerived  frora  thorn  :  to  thp  spnirbtli* 
neds  and  vivitcity  of  his  intellectual  and 
pbysicul  leui|jerainent,  Ihty  must  have 
U€<  n  infiU)»{M)rtubly  dull.  His  tastr  by 
thift  time  must  have  grown  beyond  the 
smiib  though  elever  (^Mfdautry  ot  his  fa- 
therms  iniod  :  and  lie  wasalreudy,  ibou^h 
io»ecreey,  entering  on  the  ddZElin^'^  but 
periJuus  course,  h  bich  gave  to  hU  after- 
day  itM  mingled  splendour  and  gloom. 
Fancy,  sentiment,  and  pisssion  were  the 
threads  of  his  fame  and  fatet  and  they 
were  already  niingling  in   the  web. 

A.  variety  of  causes  were,  as  u.-ually 
kappeni,  working  together  to  rebrrn 
tt*e  gay  idler  iutn  the  wnxious  and  aui- 
bitious  student.  The  genius  of  our 
(Jrainatist  wa«,  at  this  period,  pa^fsing 
ihrou^'h  a  sia^e  of  which  1«*hsi  ip  cv  ^r 
to  be  traced,  and  most  to  bedeptred  in 
the  history  td"  illusirionji  mvu.  Tn 
those  who  read  with  thf_  syinnalby  of 
mletit  and  anitntiniK  it  must  always  bt^ 
an  mi|uiry  of  niosi  intense  curiosity,  by 
wbatsicpi.ajid  iiv  wbat«ecrct  mtans.the 


rarer  acid  higher  poiren  of  the  intellect 
have  been  matured  ;  and  in  what  re- 
mote trains,  the  aplenilid  works  of 
tune  have  originated.  Little  informa- 
tion of  any  value  can  be  attained,  on 
this  interesting  subject ;  the  early  life 
of  eminent  poets,  has  been  mostly  in* 
volved  ill  obscurity  ;  a  writer  must 
have  aitained  a  high  degree  of  reputa- 
tion^  long  before  the  inquiry  can  bd 
supposed  to  begin.  In  the  case  actu- 
ally before  us,  this  interest  derives  in- 
crease from  the  peculiar  and  piquant 
features  of  the  character  ;  the  miied 
waywiifdness  and  discretioii — iike  anx- 
ious pursuit  and  imprudent  indolence  ; 
the  aifunied  neglect  of  meiins,  with 
tiie  lung-  and  vigilant  mvi^iery  of  plan 
and  study.  From  a  dislike  to  labour, 
and  a  habitual  dl5iii|}atiou  nftipiritf  ha 
nuw  beg4iJ  to  acquire  a  batiii  uX  ^'^eie 
an'i  uuiliitioiiB  exertion,  and  wc  «ball 
offer  u  few  remarks  on  the  cau«eft, 

iloweverAliE':  tempera ineiit  of  genius 
rnuy  coutuin  incliudtionsj  uiifdvourablft 
to  *'jirl\  industry t  tht^re  is  in  it,  as  we 
have  already  ofj&er)  ed^a  counterbalanc- 
ing ainbiiiuii  which  alway*,  sottner  or 
'Mtr^r,  l>e/^ins  to  give  a  nrw  iHrcction  lo 
the  babil*.  The  boy  indulges  freely  in 
dreams,  from  which  ihtf*i  in  not  ulwiiys 
a»iy  pfrs<*ut  cause  to  diplutb  him  ;  or, 
be  U  R}itiKfi**d  with  the  praise  of 
wit  and  s|trightiinea9«  to  ^ihtch  no 
very  severe  test  is  applied.  The 
learniuj;  he  nr^glccts  is  but  the 
preparation  of  a  iuture  day,  of  which 
neither  himself  or  his  admirers  think  ; 
the  nec«  sjUy  und  ihv  tost  are  dtstu^Jt, 
and  for  a  tiute  he  is  eontfut  to  spurklr. 
be  praised,  aii)U«ed,  and  avoid  tlie 
trijuble  of  eiertionf,  of  which  the  u>e 
is  neither  apparent  or  neiir.  Bui  the 
day  arrive*  when  he  must  begin  ta 
me^t  with  men,  and  us  a  man — when 
th«  object*  cif  manly  pursuit  begin  to 
cftU  forth  wishes — when  the  sparkle  of 
wit  and  fancy,  however  they  may 
be  \ieicomed  in  the  convivial  hour, 
can  no  lunger  eonfer  superiority. 
The  ktH^wledge  he  has  iicghetF  d  begirta 
to  inert  bim,  ia  it^  av^rv  practical  and 
moie  enhivtited  fiirnis,  and  he  begitii 
B'irrly  to  feel  that  all  his  fertility  of 
thci tight  and  fancy — all  his  native  elo- 
quence—  d\\  Ilia  rrady  tophistry  cannot 
redeem  him  fmm  a  monifrif^g  inferio- 
rity to  tl.o*n  o!  wUo*e  minds  he  thinki 
lowly  and  justly «  t^uch  wus,  in  liict, 
tUr  po-iH*  n  t  8h*'rid&n  ;  and  it  may 
account  for  the  rapid  nccuoiulation  of 
knowledge  vihiel»  hf^  M'fniis  to  Imve  been 
now  acquiring,  though  not  altogether 
fur  its  scei^ey,  Wlmt  «e  have  fald 
3  T 
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is  intteed  no  more  than  may  be  applied 
to  Swift,  Goldsmith,  Curran.  Sterne, 
and  many  other  less  known  persons. 
Sheridan  had  bireri  fed  on  flattery  even 
from  his  rar1ie>t  days,  and  he  had  a 
heart  to  be  won  by  its  lascinatiuns. 
He  was  accustomed  to  receive  the 
praise  of  jreniiis,  while  he  cnjoyi'd  the 
plra«u:'e  of  idleness,  and,  as  always 
will  be  the  consoqiK'nco,  to  value  him- 
self upon  the  distinction.  It  became 
his  pndc  that  he  owed  to  nature  what 
others  drew  fri»m  laborious  art;  and, 
of  course,  the  sense  thus  developed 
through  faiB  youthful  years,  was  not 
wanting:  in  its  influence  on  his  heart  in 
after  life.  To  attain  the  prai<(e  of  the 
scholar,  without  the  reproach  of  drudgr- 
inff  for  it,  became  a  drsire,  though 
perhaps  a  latent  one,  of  his  heart. 
The  appearance  of  laborious  industry 
would  not  only  destroy  the  peculiar 
distinction  of  his  youth,  but  it  would 
also  at  once  exhibit  him  as  a  compe- 
titor with  those  who  were  his  superiors, 
l^e  fame  of  idleness  would  both  cover 
his  advances  and  excuse  his  deficit*n- 
cies.  This,  Goldsmith's  simplicity 
would  not  dream  of ;  and  Johnson's  or 
Burke*8  lofty  earnestnrss  would  repu- 
diate; but  Shfriflan  had  the  tact  to 
appreciate  small  things,  and  the  trained 
vanity  to  attenti  to  them.  In  silent 
effort  he  matured  his  acquaintance 
with  Homer.  Viriril  and  Cicrro,  anrl 
acquired  the  valuable  subst  ince  of 
scholarship,  in  ull  thi-  brtti-r  and  more 
standard  writin^jrs  of  tin;  ancient  and 
modern  classics.  We  do  n(»t  mean  to 
say  that,  in  these  retin'd  etiorts,  he 
was  simply  under  the  nnqualifiod  influ- 
ence of  the  feeling  wr  have  descrilic<l. 
A  taste  like  Sheridan's,  and  taste  whs 
in  a  peculiar  d(f«rrre  his  excellence, 
must  have  found  in  the  master-pieces 
of  time,  all  the  gratification  they  can 
impart ;  but  this  need  only  be  men- 
tioned to  avoid  seeming  to  exclude  it. 
The  sense  we  have  described,  was  in- 
deed a  master-passion  in  the  mind  of 
Sheridan,  and  supplies  a  tone  in  the 
coloring  of  his  moral  portrait  which 
has  not  been  applied  by  anv  of  his 
biographers.  To  seem  in  all  things 
superior  to  effort — to  preserve  the  dig- 
nity of  seeming  indifforrnce — to  con- 
ceal failure,  and  magnify  success,  are 
indeed  desires  with  which  all  may  feel 
tome  sympathy.  But  the  nice  and 
long-sighted  tact  of  Sheridan's  pride 
gave  a  characteristic  force  and  vitality 
to  th«Re  precautionary  rcs-erves.     We 


cannot  allow  our  pen  to  carry  nt  far- 
ther on  a  point,  the  importance  of 
which  may  be  underrated  by  manyi 
yet  it  rrquires  little  habit  of  observa- 
tion to  carry  the  same  reflection  into 
further  illu»trations  of  Sheridan's  early 
life.  The  same  tone  of  temper  can  be 
traced  in  the  history  of  his  love,  no 
less  than  in  his  literary  effort.  Full  of 
nice,  cautions  and  refined  instincts, 
which  the  quickness  ot  his  passions, 
and  the  sprightlinpss  of  his  spirits 
partly  neutralized,  and  more  disguised, 
Sheridan  was,  in  secmiiifr,  tli<iui;btle«f. 
rash  and  buoyant ;  while  he  wa^  anx- 
ious, scrujiulous,  rf'tined  and  jealous  in 
reality.  In  this  there  was  nothing  of 
what  is  CDmnwhlif  meant  hy  hypocrity^ 
which  applies  to  the  simulation  of  vir- 
tue, or  tlie  concealment  of  vice.  It 
is  not  easy  to  go  far  into  the  anatomy 
of  character  without  stumbling  on 
contrarieties,  which  may  not  be  disre- 
garded without  rejecting  the  truths  of 
human  nature. 

Sheridan's  first  literary  attempts 
were  pursued  in  combination  with  a 
friend,  Halhed,  his  schooUfelluw  at 
Harrow. 

Halhed  was  a  young  man  of  high 
promise,  and  di<tinL'u:shed  by  early 
and  brilliant  leputation  in  his  school 
and  university  career,  both  for  talent 
and  ac(piireinent.  He  was  Sheridanli 
not  iinwfMtliy  associate,  and  perhaps 
^niide,  in  his  literary  beginninirs.  and, 
if  the  term  nmy  be  applied  under  the 
eoinliiiims  ol  secrecy  and  failure,  his 
ri\;il  in  luve.  Halhed  appears  to  have 
had  some  talents  in  common  with 
Sheridan,  as  well  as  the  same  gaiety 
and  bmiyancy  of  temper.  His  open- 
ing seemed  in  many  respects  more 
promising ;  he  had  friends  and  interest; 
but  the  fair  morning  was  early  overcast 
with  clouds;  he  went  out 'to  India, 
where  he  advanced  in  fortune,  and 
came  home  with  a  deranged  intellect 
An  eloquent  writer,  from  whom  «e 
borrow  this  information,  add«, 

<*  One  of  the  most  eloquent  speecbeiy 
or  rather  compositions,  I  ever  read,  WM 
delivered  by  him  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  support  of  a  ridiculous  predictioD» 
published  by  one  Brothers?  It  was  heard 
with  deep  silence  nnd  deeper  sorrow  ;  ao 
observation  was  made,  and  iNfing  udm^ 
couded,  the  motion  of  course  fell  to  the 
ground.  What  became  of  him  after- 
wanltt,  I  have  nut  heard."* 

With  tins  another  disposition  of  s 
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tnore  common  kind  muBt  have  larg-ely 
operated*  It  k  the  charflcti?r  uf  ^cuiiJ.* 
to  form  a  standard  for  itself,  hi^^h  and 
perfect  in  proportion  to  its  power»aud  to 
be  diwatisfied  with  all  tJi9t  fulls  short  of 
it.»  This  sense  ofexcellencetaccompani- 
ed  by  the  consciousness  of  power,  is  the 
eommoQ  source  of  secret  progTesi*^  and 
occasions  the  productioi*  and  the  can- 
celltnij'  of  more  poetry  than  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  The  fountains  of  poetry 
are  emphatically  secret,  mysterious, 
solitary  and  sacred,  tike  Brsit  love  in 
the  young  heart. 

Thus  animated  by  the  desire  to 
etcel.  the  jealousy  of  a  fastidious  taste, 
the  fear  to  fail^  and  the  wish  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  surprise,  Sheridan 
amassed  in  seeret  the  hrilliant  tiiditc- 
rials,  and  trained  the  peculiar  faculties 
of  his  Diind;  and,  while  the  uiif>l>!!prvaiit 
many  hy  whom  he  was  i^ur rounded, 
saw  but  the  g-ay  and  witiy  boy,  or 
prog'iio^ticatcd  Uitle  ^ood  IVom  the  hu- 
nt our«o  me  and  freakish  idler,  he  wa? 
earnest iy  meditating  the  career  uf  tx- 
eelleuctr  and  cukiviiting^  UU  brsi 
powers.  His  clus^ical  attajiimeiit-; 
were,  of  necesssity,  small ;  yet  it  was 
impof^sibie  for  a  tiiind  Lk^  his  to  have 
acquired  even  so  much,  without  flpprr- 
cisting'  the  excellencies  of  the  standard 
models  of  antiquity.  And  it  la  prohn* 
bic  that  he  had  attained  more  acquain- 
tance «ilh  them  than  was,  from  his  re- 
putation for  idleness,  likely  to  be  allow- 
ed ft>r.  Mr-  M*j«*fe  seems  to  entertain 
a  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  eicnre^ses 
some  surprise  at  Dr.  Parr*3  naving 
been,  as  he  suspects,  impinged  on  in 
this  respect.  Though  we  think  thrtt^ 
oF  all  per*«ons  Sheridan  wh^  most 
likely  to  be  both  able  and  willing  to 
have  effected  snch  a  deception  ;  jet 
Dr.  Parr  was  the  least  likely  to  he  the 
subject  of  it.  Our  impression  is,  we 
think,  confirmed  by  the  facts  stated  by 
Mr.  Moore.  Before  the  period  at  whicK 
we  are  arrived*  he  had  heen  forsnme  n  me 
engaged  with  his  friend,  Hulhed,  not 
only  in  a  variety  of  literary  project'!, 
but  in  tran<ilaiions  from  the  Greek, 
which  exhibit,  in  that  language,  a  pro- 
gress of  some  standing.  And  perhnpi 
still  more  decidedly,  an  earnest  effort 
to  repair  the  losses  occasioned  by  early 
neglect. 

At  this  time  also,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  snme  rrJcnd,  he  uyipeRts  to 
hjive  been  engaged  in  etforts  of  more 


pec  [J  Hut  interest,  as  indicating  the  true 
bent  of  his  mind,  and  exhibiting,  at 
an  earljf  period,  the  progress  o*  his 
more  dislmguishirtg  successes^  With 
the  cooperation  of  Halhed*  he  pro- 
duced a  farce,  of  which  Mr.  Moore's 
superior  opportunities  have  enabled 
bim  to  preserve  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing specimen.  It  is,  as  this  gentle- 
man observes,  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  gleams  which  it  aJfords  of  the 
•*  Critic,*'  and  its  illustration  of  the 
mode  in  which  afterthoughts  and  pro- 
jects originate  in  early  youth*  The 
active  fancy  cannot  indeed  long  be 
engaged  in  any  course,  without  con- 
tracting habits  which  cannot  pass 
away,  and  which  grow  through  varied 
transmutations  with  the  growth  of  the 
niiiTkd,  UTifil  the  moment  of  power  that 
gives  them  thtir  mature  and  perfect 
form. 

In  addition  to  ttiis  effort,  be  had 
plaimcd  ^nd  commenced  a  periodical 
piper*  i)n»!cr  ibp  title  of  Ilvfnmi'g 
Misceiiani/ :  it  never  papsed  the  lirnt 
number;  the  specimen  given  hy  Mr, 
Moore  i«,  a«i  he  cnll*  it.  **rliffu,^e  and 
pointless.'*     One  only  of  these  early 

{)ri*jccts  reached  ctjuijilelion  ;  a  trans- 
ation  into  verse,  o't  the  epi^'llea  of 
Ari^tinfptus,  a  flnrid  and  auKitory 
(ireciau  cd'the  middle  atres,  whiib  was 
published  in  August,  1771.  It  Imd 
no  succi'?-,  nor  any  eminent  merir, 
nor  does  ii  fall  witliin  our  design  to 
notice  it  further  than  for  the  evidence 
which  s-ueh  effttrts  give  of  the  real 
course  and  progress  of  the  mind. 

Some  time  previt>us  to  this,  a  change 
had  tak<  II  place  which,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  was  to  modify  the  carct-T  «»f 
Sheridan,  The  removal  of  his  family 
to  Bath,  of  all  places  in  the  world 
the  p!ace  tvhich  might  be  fixed  on  for 
the  ripening  of  those  talents  which  he 
possessed  in  the  highest  perfection — 
the  place  where,  if  we  were  to  adopt 
the  personifications  of  antiquity.  Satire 
might  be  said  to  have  her  tcnqile,  and 
Wit  its  magazine  of  pointed  and  poi- 
soned shafts. 


•  **  Nir  niiui  «jmni«. 


Hie  cumii  fuit" 

Here,  undoubtedly.  Shcridiin  studied 
liuman  life,  in  all  ii>  murbid  ami  arti- 
ficial moods,  and  drew  that  kii<>w- 
led'j-f  of  m*'ti  and  mmners,  which  is, 
after  all,   his   best   title  to  the  immor- 


♦  This  19  tbff  prinnpl«  of  a  fact  wlii<  h  hai  he^tii  often  noticed  ;  thftt  men  of  tronius 
ar«  seldom  Ratisfied  with  their  own  productions*  The  ideal  standard  mutt  hf  hiw, 
when  it  is  easily  attained. 
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tality  of  litertitjre.  But  on  this  point 
we  shall  rpserve  ourselves  till  wc 
come  to  notice  hi«  dniioaiic  suecesfles. 

«  It  \ms/'  writes  Mr.  Moore»  "  aUrmt 
tlift  m\M\t>  of  tUe  yeur  1770,  llmt 
lh«  SUeridftns  took  \ip  their  ntiotle  ro 
Ktnp'a  Mend  Street,  Bath,  where  an 
Ate^iiAintan^e  comtnimced  bet  wee  a  lliem 
add  Mr.  Lia ley's  family." 

Mr.  Linli'y  was  emioeRt  as  a  musical 
rompoftfr,     Dr,  Buniey,  who  has  writ* 
Urn  a  Rkctf'h  of  bis  life  for   Recs*  Cy- 
rlnpfdia,  hi\s  dt'scriljed   his  family    as 
«  •*  nest  of  iiiijhtingkiles  ;**  of  these  one 
i?  peculiiirly  involviil  in   the  thread  of 
our    narrution.       Mifis    Liidey    spent 9, 
from  every  notice  we  can  trace  of  her, 
««  wi'il  as  from  the  authentic  circum- 
f»tartce^  of  her  history,  to   have  bepii 
one  of  those  rare  and  fortuimte  hits  of 
nattire^  of  whieh,  if  it  may  be  said  that 
110  general  ion  ib  without  its  share,  yet 
It  must  he  uflded  thbit  a  man  may  look 
intich  about  him  for  many  years»  and 
not   make  the  discovery.     She  wa-«  as 
gifted  in  mind,  as  she  was  beautiful  in 
person ;  and  it  might  be  a  difficult  (ji^es- 
tJoii  to  decide,  whether  her  ^ifts  were 
more   brilliant,  or  Ivt-r  amiability  and 
virtue  mure  lobe  loved  and  respeeted. 
That      such     preeminent     attractions 
should  be  known,  without  admiration 
and  tove,  is  not  in  nature.     And  Mis^s 
Linley'a     family,    fruin    their    profts- 
fiional  life,   were  ppenliarty  within  the 
public  eye      The  nitiuml  coiiBi»qMenee 
— and    it    affords    an    umpic-ti  inal>*e 
test  of  Mills   Liidey's  superior  mind — 
wa»,  that   numerous  others,  backed  by 
Tank  and  rent-roll,    Ihv  at  her  mi^fcy* 
We  trust  thtit  none  of  our  fair  re.tdeis, 
all  of  whom  we  can  assure  of  our  sin- 
cere admiration,  rt-^rd,  and   respect, 
will  take  oflcnee  if  we  af!irm,  that  thii 
ift  a  te«i  of  pure  and  hii^b-hearted  vir- 
lnp»  a*  well  as  prudence,  tu  whicli  iVw 
art*  equal     The  glitter  of  rank,  or  the 
^Aominal   commiind  of  affluence,  has  a 
ci nation    which     it    re€|uires    sotne 
teatne^uf  miud.atid  some,  longsighted 
Nrisdoni  tn  resist.    When    aH>clinn    is 
r'ftb«<?nt,  van'lv,  in  tnost  e*ises,  rules  the 
JeHofce,  and  the  polid  happine*>**  of  after 
.  ilfr»  iii  (turily  unthouirht  of,  and  partly 
miiUitd'fMiHxt.      Mo«t  younar    persoils 
wiH  KiicriHce  future  peace  for  the  present 
'  iramty  i  und  thits  it  so  ofleti  cbancei 


litii- 


d  ply  ^ 


that  we  ice  the   rppW^inc'    mfttrrm  \ 
ceed  the  gratii 
whose  coach  hk 
price  of  boih   laiste,  fe^ 
and  judgment.     Miss    I 
were,  however,  the  hig!»  aod  lh«  | 
and  she  mi^ht  have  doubtless  1 
wbut  90  many  eovet,  without  any  | 
ful  saerifictr  of  the  heart,      Mtmy  < 
lovers  were   friends — Hal  bed 
Sheridans  may    be    inenlicinod. 
Richard  carried  into  hi^  alfe 
same  uice  And  fastidiotin  reserve  \ 
we   have   shewn    to    he  tl^e 
habit  of  his  mind.     His  love  wo 
mated   by  lils  delicate  ^ense  of 
lence,  by  the  enertry  of  his  piicloM, 
and  by  the  vanity  and  jeak»u«y  of  Ir^ 
nature.     Fa i hire  in  love,  painful  to  tbt 
most  tempered   ht^art,   was  not  to  be 
contemplLited  by  one    like  Sheridn; 
and   as  his   wit,  e]oquet>ce  and 
ing    appearance*    soon    obtaine 
hirn  an  ajiparent  preference,  he  1 
less  became  doubly  anitious  and  \ 
ful  of  all  the  little  ri^ks  which  the  «CB- 
sitive  so  keenly  understnnd.     Hi 
jorress  was  mudc  in  jeuloos  silence  1 
it  was  not    until    mtmy   had    di*cU 
themselves   in    vain,   and     Miss   Lin* 
ley's  lovers  becurne  rather  conspicaooi 
for  failure^  and  for  their  ji^aloits  speca- 
I.Uion^  about  each  other,  that  8hmdsQ 
became  even  ihoujsrht  of.     He  had  br 
this  time  soeurird   the  victory  over  tU 
competitors-^ wit    had,    %\%    inig-ht    ht 
rather    desired  than   hopfd,    *•  cut  iti 
bright  way  I  broach.*'    Mr.  Moore^wlkit 
is  in  pos?e*sion  of  the  letters  of  Ualbii 
whien    for  some    reason    he    hai    not 
thought  fit  to   publiNh,  mentions  tlitt 
they   "  give  a  lively  idea,  not  oittt  of 
hi!<  own  intoxication,  tmt  of  the  «nrt  of 
contagiotH  delirium,  like  that  at  hh- 
dera,  described  by  Lneion.  with  irMch 
the  yt'ung  men  of  Oxford  were  aJiRrcM 
by  this  beatittfal  firh**      He  mmtiiNi 
a^  the  rivals  most  dreaded   l)y  her  ad- 
mirers, NorriR  the  singer,  who^e  niiiii* 
cal    talents,    it    was    thought.    r#coiB> 
mended   him  to  her  ;  and    Mr.  Waiift» 
a  gen  tie  ma  ti  commonrr  of   very  iaift 
fortune.       But  whtif'  '"■■       r^TjtJe 
specabteti  on  comm  mo 

and    watched  or    coij 1^* 

other,  the  heart  of  tbr  1 
iixed.  as  the  heart  <if  g**r 
the  mitid  of  taste  sbQald  be  fiseti  a  iil 


*  On  this  point  some  notice  o<*curs  in  a  letter  of  his  tister,  Mnu  Lefanu,  •«  llaw 
ftn<U(Hne,  not  merely  iu  the  eyea  uf  a  partifll  eister,  but  generally  allowed  to  be  m. 
^'H»  rhei'kt  had  the  glow  »f  health  ;  hia  eyes — the  6ne«t  in  the  world — Iks  hiilliaifT 
^of  ijfeuitt^^And  werii  afrsuft  as  a  teador  aad  affectiuuutc  banrt  could  retMiar  tbasB.*— 
]  Qmt€d  hij  Mr.  Moon, 
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Rkhard  Stieridan,  Iht  first  in  personal 
mud  mental  attri&ciiou,  was  tit  last  di»- 
cuvered  to  be  the  fa v cured  lover.  It 
M  nn  eABY  task  for  every  heMt  uf  liu- 
man  mould  to  imagine,  on  n  smull  scale 
at  least,  the  pains  uud  plcafiurea  iif  lUia 
protracted  romauce  of  the  hejrt.  The 
doubts  uind  I'eiirs  so  deejiiy  ftlt,  the 
ftltjtrht  liicidcritij  so  oiii^tiitii^di,  the  pan' 
of  fancied  estrau^ement  or  preference* 
or  the  aniclous  dt'iigrht  of  the  '' trea< 
lured  smile.*'  Sheridiui  ilrank  this 
mingled  cup,  more  deeply  thun  tvilU  to 
the  tot  of  fDO^t  men,  and*  doubtless^ 
received  from  it  thiit  severe  discipline 
tji  the  poetry  of  ^cntimpnt,  which  w\i9 
not  witnoiit  Its  etb^et  on  his  geniu«> — .it 
Wits  the  occoaiorj  of  many  of  his  lesser 
poetical  piLCf'jii^Hnd  na  duuUt  theorigrin 
of  much  that  oroLimeuts  iiii  later  writ- 
ing, 

Mr.  Moore  has  g-iven  much  of  this 
poetry  ;  it  offers  no  evid^'nc©  of  a  very 
W\^U  tifixree   of  political  genius,  hut  is 

»OGCUAionifclly  plcAsin^  for  graceful  cle- 
..fjftiice  of  setitiuieiit,  uud  pointed  siin- 
filicity  of  expression.  Wtr  sliall  only 
here  remark  that  we  tliiuk  Mr.  Moore 
by  tar  too  elaborate  and  reliued  iu 
his  critical  justice;  he  has  indulged 
ratber  too  faiicifuliy  iu  tiie  comuion 
illuiiou  of  tracing  thou!jht<9.  It  is 
OUT  opinion,  warranted  by  luuch  oli- 
servktion,  th.it  the  same  seiUimeuts 
hutre  a  tendency  to  call  to  the  uiind  the 
same  leading  thoii^ht^  ;  ajul  this,  eiIIow- 
ing  for  the  varieties  of  temper,  and 
experience,  and  habit,  sufficiently  iic- 
couuts  for  these  coincidences  so  often 
noticed  as  either  borrowings  or  stealing 
the  ihouj^htd  of  others.  Tiiis  speciei  of 
criticism  Me  dislike,  unless  when  it  can 
be  carried  to  the  leu;4^th  of  ahsoltite  pla- 
giarism— thun  wiiich  uu  crime  deserves 
lei9  mercy  In  our  critical  code.  Wc 
IBaiinot)  however^  \tBA&  from  this  tupic^ 
without  expressing  our  dissent  fioin  the 
oeniure  which  we  have  heard  lavished 
ua  Mr;  Moore,  for  exhibiiin^  as 
broadlv,  as  lie  has  no  doubt  done,  the 
vist  elaboration  of  Sheridan  s  uiL  It 
ii  an  anatiany  of  wliich  we  »hoidd  not 
naujch  desire  to  be  the  subject,  for  the 
sitnple  r^ation,  thai  we  have  no  wish  to 
be  disAectetl  for  the  public  ^''ood  ;  yet 
it  is  surely  a  {rain,  for  whicli  the  world 
Bhotdd  be  thtifikful,  to  have  so  clear  and 
Luiiid  a  peep  ttdo  the  secret  iaboratory 
of  wit  i  hut,  in  truth,  it  is  peculiarly 
aecciiary  to  the  untierstanding  of  the 
ifciHltPr  with  which  he  was  engaged, 
Tbia,  w€  have  said  enoui^h  to  make 
apparent.     Juttace  yet  r«qnire«  us  to 


add,  that  the  process  is  in  a  ^reat  de- 
gree common — most  men  take  the 
prudent  precciutiou  to  ilestroy  such 
evideuoea,  or  many  a  bright  f«nihi*r 
might  seem  tarnished  in  the  vuLttr 
GAiiuiation.  But,  in  tiuih,  to  thu-ie 
who  can  jud^e  of  the  real  value 
of  talent,  there  i»  nttthiug  lu  thi* 
d eroga t<  iry  I o  1 1 1 p  power  o f  r  I  ►  e  Foe t  A 
dull  man  cnuld  not  be  wi Uy  iu  a  cen- 
tury of  plodding  ;  every  elfort  at  the 
hij^her  aiui  more  refinp*!  achievements 
of  the  mind,  would  but  plun^^e  hi.n 
deeper  into  mediocrity'-  It  \*  »htt  i)cc<i- 
liar  merit  of  genius  tobe  indi^finiteU  im- 
proving, and  never  to  be  concent  with 
its  best  creations. 

But  we  return  to  Miss  Lin  ley.  No 
roiniince  bus  ever  curried  further  its 
reprLsentatiotJS  of  the  painrul  vicjMii- 
tudes,  and  the  heroic  constancy  of  the 
lover*  than  the  historv  of  tikis  period  of 
Sheridan's  life.  When  they  hr'^t  met. 
Miss  Linley  was  hut  sixteen,  and  this, 
as  Mr.  Moore  jusjtiy  observes,  removes 
the  repui^ntiuc^  which  tiie  (b^licate  and 
fastidious  mifjht  jios!*ihly  eutertain  on 
the  score  of  her  profession  as  a  public 
singer:  which  involves  the  necessity  of 
public  exhibitious,  unlavourable  to  fe- 
minine reserve  :  and  we  would  add, 
habits  of  intercourse  with  the  mo<^t  im- 
moral class  of  society.  She  had  betn 
proposed  for  by  Mr.  Long,  a  gentle- 
nun  of  fortune,  and  the  mutch  was  ac- 
ceded to  by  her  father.  Miss  Linley, 
however,  privately  explained  her  re- 
pugnance to  this  marriage,  and  Mr. 
Long,  with  a  rare  generosity,  took  upon 
himself  the  blame  of  breaking  oft'  the 
match.  Mr.  Linlvy  had  immediutc  re- 
course to  legal  proceedings,  and  Mr. 
Long  sealed  his  noble  and  difintercsttd 
saerifiee  by  un  indeinnihcatioti  of 
.CatHW}.  U  is  mentioned  by  a  biogru- 
pher  of  Sheridan*9,  that  Mr.  Long  was 
considered  to  be  woith  £'iOl),000, 
which  after  descended  to  Mrs,  WeU 
Icsley  Pole  Long,  of  %Van stead  House. 

In  the  year  1771,  Shiridan  tlie 
elder  was  called  over  to  Dubbn  by  hie 

Iirot'rs!»ional  pursuits,  and  the  young 
annily  were  alone  in  Hath.  During 
this  period  Charles,  Sbendan*s  eldest 
b rot  tier,  having  made  tl*e  painful  dis- 
covery that  he  had  no  further  hope, 
wrote  Q  farewell  letter  t<*  Mi*s  Linley, 
and  retired  from  the  fit^ld,  without  yet 
having  discovered  bis  brother's  attach- 
ment. This  was,  however,  soon  dis- 
closed, owing  to  a  particular  incident. 
A  Mr.  Mathews,  a  married  man,  inti- 
mate t^ith  the  Linley  family, fascinated 
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by  MIm  Linlpy'i  atir»eti(>n«.  and  pre* 

turning  on  her  pruffj^^^irm^  bneiriiii  iu 
IptrT^ccute  her  wiib  ditteuiiou^  which 
Iwete  adiipieii  tu  attract  an  iuj minus 
inoiiee,  iind  i«iti»  phvHie  import uniii«fs 

I  Ti>  ihiB  were  inMt*cl  tliredU  of  itiining: 
I  liLT  reputuMon.  hu*!    vi»wf   mI*  %r\M^ 
\  dtruL'tion.     Terrilit^d  by   iht^e  uiiWdr- 
I  f  inUblean*]  vi<4eut  iin]>L»rtnnUie«^  Mi*« 
Lin  ley  ul  IhkI  nmle  u  omtitlmt  of  iier 
lover,  who  coni^iiited  v\ith  his  lister,  to 
uhotn  hti  nnw  ftxpl.iuied   the   stutte  of 
his  IVj'^linjr*,  mid  |jr<»cvedc*<i  lo  expostu- 
late witU   M little ws,  who,  a^  ini$fht  be 
Buticiputeil.  wad  not  tn  the  slitfhie^  de- 
gree inHuenced  by  the  remonstmniMa 
ui    a   yuiiib    of    twenty.      In    cuii^e- 
I  quence  of  bis   eouiinued  persei'UtiQM, 
ttdiied  (o  a  ^towiii^  rt^pu^iMnce  to  a 
profp^^ioUt  wbicii   ttxposed  her  to  the 
Lodsiinlity    of  sneh    iftddret^sest  und  itt 
liest,  boLii  fruoi  its  itiii^rrour«ic  and  pub- 
lic iiuiu  Of  wus  iiicaiiftiaieiit   ^iib  rlie 
nUnntMi  delicacy  of  her  ehiiracter,  Mtsi 
Liiiit'y  came  to  the  iuiiij.ulti'  ii;t(^rnU' 
iiuttini  of  lh;,4it.      Her  p*r'»ject  wjs  to 
take  refuffe  in  some  Fieiieh  convent*^ 
Her  lover,  who  bud  probubly  bfeo  Uef 
adviser,  wu^  to  aid  her  liiirht,  and  pre- 
pariiiions  were  duly  made.     Sheridan 
olilaiiied  ihe   iieedlijl   money    from   bla 
il«ter,  and  Utters  of  iiiiroductiLin  la  a 
iMuiily    of    her    acqiuiintance*    at    St. 
Quentin.     Tho  eveuinir  wds  cho-cn  for 
their  dep.irUire.  when  ii  pyldlc  concert 
should    ern?a;^e   th*.^    Liidey    family.— 
From  l\i\'i  Misa  Lioley  excused  herself 
on  the  pie.*  <>f  illnesis.     At  t'le  hotir  ap- 
pointed, 8}ieTiddii  eooves  ed  her  iii  a 
ted^n  ch  lif  iVnin  her  fjthcr'g   liimsr*  to 
a  posiehiUe  which  lie  had  stationed  on 
the  Loiirhio  roid.      Here,  too^  »  woiiiau 
Mttended,  wliuuj,  with  the  natural  I'e.el- 
inir  of  an  honourable  iiiltid,  he  hud  en- 
li^ajfed  tsjaliend  her,  iind  to  obviate  either 
tlie  (  reieiwis  *tf  slaitdor,  or  the  diin^^ers 
of  yunih  ajid  pas/ion.     On  tlieir  arrival 
in  Loudon,  be  intmdnced    her  to   Mr. 
Ewarr,  an  ubl  friend  i>f  his  faniily,  as 
a  rich  heire.-t4  v^ho  liad  eloped  viwh  tiim» 
and  wa:s  applauded  for  his  prudence  in 
Ifi  V  i n LT  u p  M  i !*H  L i  i d e y  *    I  hk  ;re iil  I  eoian 
accoinrninlated  ihcm  w\i\i  a  pa^saj^e  un 
bi'ard    a   j^hip  id"  his,  aboin   to  «ail  to 
Dunkirk,  and  grave  them  letti?rs  to   his 
corre!*pondeiiis  there,     Bv  these  they 
were  siiuiliirly  a^si?>ted  to  Li.^le, 

The  first  eoasequeuce  of  th*H  Step, 
was  such  a*  might  be  anticipated. — 
Stroii|tf  inclination  seldom  ^oes  farther 
in  forbeLiranee,  than  tbelirst  shadow  of 
t ju«t  Euid  reasoitable  pretext;  and  it 


»tiee  ^^^H 


may  be  doubted  whether*  having 

f«o  far*  both  prudeuee  and  justiee 
not  warrant  the  next  itep,  Sh< 
now.  doubtless  npon  very  cfM*l  rrfl*^ 
tion,  perceived  and  ur^t^-d,  thai  »be  m* 
thoritv  of  a  husband  was  necc£Miy  la 
juHify  \m  furt  her  protect  ion  i  anil  th»t 
Mb$  Liuley  CfHdtl  no  more  appear  lo 
England  bitt  as  hi«  wife.  Tlie  argu- 
ment was  eoovinein;^,  and  wm»  prob>dily 
restisted  by  no  extrdurdioary  subtletf. 
They  were  man ied  in  M  i  '  '""'  ^Jf 
tt  prieft,  whom  Mr.  Moo^  i» 

*»  weli  known  for  his  aer^iv^-.  v^...  .ajcIi 
occasions ." 

Sheridan  having  thus  attained  the 
bri|3:ht  object  of  so  m^ny  hopes  and 
fears  and  the  aim  of  m)  inarij  riral 
hearts,  had  yet  before  biai  s^im*'  ttffil 
trials  and  anxious  strn;firles,  before  ba 
wafi  allowed  to  pos^c^s  in  peaice, 
happiness  be  had  thus  treasured  for 
future.  The  roiuanee  was  not  desl " 
to  end  with  the  marhae^.  The  roorlt* 
tied  pride  and  batBed  passions  i«f 
Mathews  could  not  acquiesce  in  ibe 
success  of  one  who  had  rebuked  bit 
villaniHis  desiifn«.  Tho  triumph  moH 
galliusr  b  that  of  the  rival.  H« 
came  furious  at  the  lirsi  report  of 
elopement,  and  with  the  conaii 
baseness  of  one  who  would  have  f^ 
duccd  innocence,  vented  his  malice 
in  ^lirKlor.  He  devoted  hi mfcl f to riik- 
dictive  repi^rts  and  calutnnl^ius  misre* 
presentations,  and  at  length  inserted  10 
the  Baih  Chromeh  an  advertisemcut, 
lo  which  he  proclaimed  bis  rival  as  one 
not  deserving  the  **  treatment  ofa  ic«ii> 
tleman/'  with  other  opprobrious  csom- 
inenls  and  epithrts.  lu  the  meantiior. 
SherniuN  returned-  He  h  «.l  t*  ^  *  Ucd 
an  abu:jive  and  threatem  una 

hi<«  rival  iu  France*  and     ^  tntt 

he  would  never  i^leep  in  England,  uttid 
he  thanked  him  us  \vv  deserved-*'  Hi* 
first  ineetintr  ^^'ith    Mr.   Mathewa,  wa> 

rvroductive  ofevasion^t  on  the  pan  of  thf 
alter,  not  to  be  explained  without  the 
imputation  of  cowardice  ;  while  tbt 
couduct  of  Sh*  ridan  was  marked  by 
his  citaracteristic  S(drit.  Ho  found 
^lathew«»'s  lndgin;ur^  at  a  late  hour  of 
the  uiirlit,  aiitl  was  for  a  Inn^  time  de*^ 
tallied  at  tlte  door  un  the  [»retf  oce  U>at 
the  key  was  not  to  be  found.  After  i 
ctuiple  of  hours*  delay,  when  it  wai 
found  that  the  cinllne>»of  the  hour  wa« 
not  enough  to  drive  him  away  frttia 
liis  post,  the  obf^tacle  was  reraovad, 
and  DC  was  admitted.  Mathews  6haf^fM 
histone  entirely  jatid  after  alttbetKrtatit 
warnings,  and  taunts  which  our  astliO" 
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rity*  mentions,  called  Slieridan  his 
friend,  di'clrvred  "he  m^ver  meant  to 
nuurrel  ii^ith  liiiu.  And  uj^stired  him 
that  the  whole  rauie  of  complaint  hud 
nrig-iiiHled  in  the  reports  propii^aled 
by  his  own  hroiher  (tJharles)  atid 
iinothf^r  ifcriUeman  in  Bath,*' 

Sheridsiii  went  to  Bath,  aiiri  disco- 
vered the  talsehood  of  this  H!i>sertion. 
Charles,  at  the  ^ame  (imc,  stmn^ly 
expr«««iDg  hh  disiipprobatiun  of  the 
conduct  of  his  hrother.  The  two  brt>- 
thers  at  oiice  si-t  ott'  tur  London,  leav- 
ing their  sisters  as  well  as  Miss  Linley 
ill  the  utmost  fiu«pcu^e  and  iilarm. 

On  arrivinj?  in  London,  Siieridari 
lo»t  not  a  moToent  in  calling  out  Mr. 
Mathews.  Tiie  mrctinj,'  took  pkoe, 
*irst  in  Hvde-Fark;  hut  very  consider- 
able dithculty  then  occurred  from  the 
appearance  of  per^on^,  frrvm  whom  Mr. 
Mathews  feiired,  or  affected  to  fear,  in- 
lerniption  ;  and  after  fre<^ncntly  shift- 
ing" their  i^P-und,  and  much  remon- 
strance on  the  part  of  Sheridan,  they 
removed  to  the  Bedfnrd  Coffee  Hi>n9c» 
and  thence  to  the  Castle  Tavern,  Hen- 
rirtta-streeL  Here  they  en^uged  with 
Bwords  hy  candle  light.  The  result 
roay  be  <ie»cnl>ed  from  an  alter  state- 
ment of  Sheridan's  t- — 

•«  I  struck  Mr.  M's  Bword  no  much  out 
of  line,  that  1  stepped  up  and  cii%'ht 
hoM  uf  his  wrist  at  the  point  of  bis  sword, 
while  tVkB  pciinl  of  mine  wiis  at  his  breast. 
You  run  iti  itnd  caught  bold  of  my  arm, 
exc.*!8i mi ng    •  doa*t   kill    bim.'  '* — Moore's 

Mr.  Mathews  befr!?od  his  life;  hut 
having  done  so  showed  every  di^po- 
nition  not  to  retract.  Sheridan  s  ressdti- 
tion,  however,  prevailed  ;  and  he  ob- 
tained from  his  an tii ironist  a  written 
retractation  of  tlic  fcandaloits  adver- 
tisement already  mentioned.  This  was 
inserted  in  the  Buth  Chronicle,  May 
7th. 

Mr.  Mathews  retired  to  his  estate 
in  Wales  ;  but  the  particnlurs  of  his 
conduct  had  taken  wind,  and  he  was 
avoided  with  contemfit  A  Mr.  Bur- 
nett, under  these  circum^tanc<'s»  or^ed 
upon  hiui  the  necessity  of  vindicating 
his  charaeter  by  ft  second  meeting  with 
Sherhhm.  His  advice,  toiretiter  with 
biti  services  as  triend  on  the  occa- 
sion, were  accepted,  and  they  set  off 
for  Bdth  withont  drUy.  Sheridan'^i 
futhef,  who  had  bu*  jiis-t  forgiven  him 
for  the  forniiT  aftVir,  was  in  London. 
Miss  Linley  absent  on  an  euijagement 


in  Oxford*  The  parties  met  at  Kings- 
down.  The  account  of  ihe  sicond 
meeting  Wtis  ilruwii  up  by  Mr.  Bionert» 
of  whose  Btatemeot  we  just  extract 
enough  from  Mr.  Moore  to  give  ihe 
redder  a  lull  idea  of  the  result  : 

**  Mr.  Mnthewft  drew;  Mr,  Sh(»ndftn 
advanced  on  him  nt  finit;  Mr.  MMihfwa 
in  turn  advanced  fast  on  Mr,  Shiriffan  ; 
upon  which  he  retreated,  till  he  very  i*ud- 
denly  ran  in  upon  Mr.  Mathews,  laying 
himNdf  exceed itigly  open,  und  endeuvnur* 
mg  to  ^et  hold  of  Mr-  Mntljew»*s  i»word; 
Air.  Mathews  received  him  on  his  point, 
m]d>  I  believe,  disengnged  his  sword  from 
Mr.  Shmdaij'slody,  andgiivij  him  another 
wotind  ;  which,  I  suppose,  must  have  heen 
either  agaiodt  one  of  hi»  ribs,  or  his  breast', 
bone,  as  his  sword  brtike,  wliieb  1  ima- 
giue  happened  frum  the  resistance  it  jnet 
with  from  one  of  those  parts;  hut  whether 
it  was  broke  by  that^  or  oil  the  closing, 
I  cannot  aver. 

^*  Mr.  MatbewB,  I  think,  on  finding 
his  sword  brokcj  laid  hold  of  Mr.  Sht^rU 
dna*s  sword- II rm,  and  tripped  up  his  heels: 
they  both  fell ;  Mr.  Mathews  was  upper- 
most, mth  the  hilt  of  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  hnvini^  abotit  six  or  aovt'n  inches  of 
the  hhule  to  it,  with  which  I  saw  him 
give  Mr.  Sheridan,  as  I  imagined,  a  skin- 
wound  or  two  in  the  neck  ;  for  it  could 
be  no  more, — the  remiiiwing  part  of  the 
sword  being  broad  nud  blunt ;  he  also 
beat  him  in  the  face  cither  with  his  fist 
or  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  Upon  this  1 
turned  Irotn  them,  and  asked  Captain 
Paumi(]r  if  vvc  should  not  take  (bum  up; 
hut  I  cftunot  say  w  bet  her  he  heard  me 
or  not,  as  there  was  a  gnod  deal  uf 
nuise;  however,  he  made  no  reply.  I 
again  turned  tcj  thecombKtants,  who  were 
much  in  the  same  situation  :  1  found  Mr. 
Sheridan's  sword  wn^  bent,  aad  iio  slipped 
hr:^  hand  up  the  small  pari  of  it,  and  gave 
Mr.  Msitht  ws  a  slif/hl  wound  in  the  left 
part  of  his  belly  :  J,  that  instant,  turned 
again  to  Captain  Paumier,  and  proposed 
again  our  talking  tbem  up.  lie,  in  the 
same  moment,  cullfd  out,  *  Oh  !  ho  is 
killed,  he  is  killed!' — I,  as  quick  as  pos- 
sible turned  again,  and  found  Mr.  Ma. 
thews  had  recovered  the  point  of  his 
sword,  that  was  before  on  the  grnund, 
with  which  he  had  woundc^d  Mr,  Shtm- 
dan  in  tfie  belly  :  I  saw  him  drawing  the 
point  out  of  the  wound.  By  thia  time 
Mr.  Sheridan*s  sword  wits  broke»  whiih 
he  told  us.  —  Captain  Pauiiiier  called  out 
to  htm, 

***  My  dear  Sheridaot  beg  your  Jife, 
and  I  will  be  yours  for  ever.*  1  alfto  de* 
sired  him  to  ask  his  Hfo:   be  replied, 

o  *  No,  by .  I  woa*t.* 
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•'  I  then  toM  Captain  Puumier  it  would 
not  do  to  wait  for  thcue  punctilios  Cor 
wortk  iu  ihnt  eifeel ),  nnd  dettred  bu  wotild 
UBAi^ii  me  ill  taking;  lh«m  up.  Mr.  Mii^ 
tlw!W4  most  f*?rtdily  actjuifscdd,  flmt  de* 
•irinif  me  to  aee  Mr*  Sberiiljm  was  di*- 
nrniei],  I  desired  liim  to  pve  me  tlie 
tuck,  wlurli  hf'  rtftdily  diil.  ai  did  Mr. 
SlKTi^lari  lUti  limkeii  |Mrl  uf  liU  swor«)  to 
Cfi^'tiiin  Paiimier.  Mr.  Siu'ridHn  and 
Mr,  Mfitlti>Wii  lioih  trot  up,  the  forrnvir 
Wiiii  litflpprl  into  one  of  ibe  rlmisfs,  Bod 
drove  off  for  DutW,  Htiri  Mr.  IViathews 
made  the  best  i>f  his  way  for  Loudon*"* 

We  ttinnot  nffori!  ipace  to  ghe  the 
details  of  the  co  rre*  pond  «?i  ice  on  the  oc- 
r«9^on  of  Ihf^e  two  duels.  The  Intel- 
ligent*^ friieht'tt  Oxfor^l  while  the 
per(nriimrice  wh<*  grf>irig^  <^n  ;  but  was 
fedulnu-!y  kept  from  Miss  Lifi!ev»rrum 
the  tVtir  thjt  it  miifht  \ncti|>acitate 
her  frum  peTtnrmiti^'.  Nrithcr  her 
fdthf  r  (IT  Sht^ndiii's  y<'t  knew  of  th^ir 
lutirr uj^e  ;  und  us  tht'y  wfre  both 
eqiijMy  hosUle  tu  »i,  it  vvn**  unw  to  he 
fctirett  tliat  a  pn'tiirihiit:  Uiscuvery 
miLflit  take  ptttc<*»  5ii  the  rt"^nU  of  uhk-h 
they  cnahl  h^ve  had  nn  diflfieHlty  in 
bfr^kiu^:  itt  Shefiiliin  hnd  repetitedly 
gnarded  her  ag^iiiiit  ihls  rli^^k*  it  was 
.  now  much  increased. 

On  lier  way  haek  to  Bjtb,  she  wm 
mot  by  a  cori'^itlertite  friend  rd"  her 
fnintly,  Hbo  lonjt  every  pree  lulion  to 
brenk  the  in-count  of  her  lover's  danger 
in  the  trenth-st  Uiiy  NotutthstatMliiig" 
the  utiiH>st  care^  the  shock  was  Ino 
periou9  to  Mhu'it  uf  her  ^t^nding  g|mu 
those  eantioiH  and  r<*<»  rvc?,  for  which 
there  wu«i  so  $^\Tmi^  a  need.  In  iht*  h'/u 
tatton  of  the  monit-nr.  tlie  affectinfr  ex- 
tdjimatTon,  "My  busl>vind!'*  escaped, 
and  disci ofrifj  the  secret  of  her  heart. 

The  woni?  were,  of  course,  repentedt 
and  the  fearii  and  siispiciims  of  botli 
fit  hers  stronj^ly  excited.  Evcrv  effort 
^^'Ah  now  made  to  en^inare  either  of 
the  parties  into  n  confession,  in  order 
that,  if  siHpirirm  Fihoidd  1>^e  c*jn- 
firmed,  the  iDEirriage  might  be  bro- 
ken, T^f^y*  however^  still  eluded 
every  snare  ;  and  the  Mispici'tns  excla- 
mation WH8  ex  pi  .lined  by  the  iilarm 
and  u^ritution  which  the  FudJr'U  ac* 
counted  her  lnver'#  danger  oeca>t»n>ed, 

Sheridan's  dancrnr  hfid  prohably  been 
niiich  exaggerated ;  four  or  five  days  were 
sufficient  to  sit  the  fears  of  his  friends 
}ftt  rest  ^n  this  score.  Nor  was  it  long 
before  his  father,  anxious  to  remove  bim 
frc»(n  the  vletnitv  of  the  Linlcys,  was 
enabled  to  send  liim  to  the  care  of  his 


friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farkcr  ol 
hill,  in  Essex.  Here  be  ccmtini^ 
the  foUowinfT  sprinsr>  i»i»def  cli 
BtaDces  which  inoH  be  easily  apm» 
ciated  by  all  who  have  ever  K*»i  tlrfii 
affections  tortured  by  swspco*e  and  nb- 
sence.  His  were  tint.  hc»wevrr,  the 
ordinary  trials  which  disturb  thi« 
anxious  and  excitintT  period  of  y< 
life.  In  addition  to  the  alrtrmliiC 
staelefi,  wirh  which  tiie  render 
quaiuted,  there  was  the  ag^gra 
of  a  lively  fancy  and  a  jealous 
atid  the  paiiii^ul  3ert«e  that  hia  di 
and  fears  were  to  sotnc  extetiC  jits^fie^ 
by  the  exceeding-  popularity  of  his 
youiisc  ^"vife,  and  the  notion  to  tiuttinl 
to  th»'  lover,  thai  she  nia^^t  ht  as  iiiweh 
the  obj.H»t  of  love  to  ererv  one  d»e  m 
to  hiifiself.  Considertnir  the  secret  tie. 
he  conld  not  of  cour-ie  have  eoteTfaiaed 
a  sober  suspicion  of  her  coi»^tancf. 
There  is  a  very  common  -  '"  — Tit  of 
jealousy,   which    is    sut(  >  ilk 

allowed  for  by  those  whu  t.,.  ...»  ^iVh 
ally  under  its  iitflnence.  The  lover, 
xtlule  he  feels  the  utmi>»t  rehanc?  od 
the  trnth  of  the  object  of  bis  affcetioos, 
and  while  he  is  just  iu  judging  of  bw 
cofidnel  towards  others,  is  ol\rn  rftdj 
to  resent  the  construction  which  ibey 
may  put  on  her  smllei  ami  coarttrsies, 
in  the  eomfnon  intercourse  of  thi*  wofR 
In  affection  there  is  a  proud  and  <?xdtt- 
sive  spirit  that  cannot  brook  a  m-^meat*! 
appropriution,  even  in  a  rivur»  fancy. of 
that  it  Wf*n!d  wbolly  enyross,  Aod 
there  is  with  this  a  resent n» en t  of  tbe 
morrifyinji  i input iit ion  which  fttucy  in- 
volves in  such  a  wrongf  r  ueither  c$xi  a 
lover  bear  that  hn  idol  should  In* 
thoug-bt  an  incon-tjnt.  We  bike  tlieop^ 
porinnity  to  make  this  remark,  k>cc«die 
we  have  more  than  once  seen  filtil 
misunderstanding's  arise  from  the  n^ 
leet  to  allow  f«r  this  inHrmiiy.  We 
canii(»t  pretend  to  analyze  the  suffet- 
iujE^Ji  of  Sheridan  during  this  long'  pe- 
riod of  trial.  Mr.  Mocwie  meriliaos 
certain  letters,  WTitten  during  tUli 
period,  as  strong'l  v  exhibiting  the  stTivr» 
gles  of  his  mind.  We  much  regret  the 
seal  of  secrecy  whicb  bas  wilhiirld 
them  from  the  public,  « bile,  at  the 
same  time,  we  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
soundness  and  just  discretion  of  tfct 
motive. 

Durtny  this  anxious  interval,  Sheri- 
dan made  no  small  pru^ress  in  that 
laborious  self- education  which  i*  ever 
the  real  foundatien  uf  all  genuine  laA? 
Mr.  Moore  reflects  upon  the 
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hiji  feeling*  ai  unFavortble  to  9tudy. 
We  think  und  have  ieU  the  contrary. 
Traiisieut  eictlemciit  umst  bavc  tite 
effect  of  dissipating  utleution,  and  en- 
§rro»^iiijr  the  thaujrhtii  loo  exchjsively  tor 
»tady.  But  tliis  1$  a  state  which  caanot 
caiuiniic  for  miiny  days  in  a  E*aue  mind, 
Thfre  is  a  seir-j>re«iervi!isf  elfijrt  ivhic.h 
evi-ry  one  uiidcri^tHndSr  the  impulse  of 
wliii'h  is  to  set^k  diversion  in  ploa^urt*,  or 
ah»4irp(i<>n  in  «tudy»  And  thouirh  in  the 
midst  of  these  ttie  bauntingr  cure  will 
refuriK  or  the  pang  of  uouudt.^d  fef^ling 
n«e  into  agony  ;  yet  will  the  sut^'eTCTr 
if  be  has  the  strenfrth  and  spirit  of  a 
sijund  rniiid,  stru^^le  sedulously  on 
with  the  **  oblivious  antittote, "  Nor 
can  am  hi  troll  and  taste,  or  the  curiosity 
ol  intellectual  pursuit  be  \oi\u  abB*?ut 
fr«»n»  a  iiiinfl,  by  nature  go  Cranied  to 
feel  lhcm»  as  Sheridan's,  In  his  r<i- 
tifement,  his  time  was  laboriously  de* 
Toted  to  history  and  it^  kindred  studies. 
Mr.  Moore  mentions  an  abstract  of 
Engb&h  history  (touud  by  bim  among' 
hi«  papere)»  "nearly  iilliog  a  sinall 
quarto  volume  of  more  thitii  a  hundred 
page»  clo^if-ly  written  T  as  also  *'  a  col* 
Im'tion  of  reuiarka  on  Sir  William 
Temple's  works."  Mr.  Mootc  ohtervea, 
that  (his  latter  wa^i  **fonlined  chietiy 
to  verbal  fniicisiu,**  unij  that  his  re- 
marks tend  to  piove  that  he  had  not 
vet  arrived  lit  that  taste  for  *'  idiomatic 
^ruilish,  which  was  afterwards  one  of 
the  iireat  charms  of  hi  a  own  dramatic 
ttyle/' 

Early  in  the  %\mii^  of  1773,  Misa 
Linley  was  engaged  at  Covent  Garden, 
in  the  oraioKoB.  Sheridan,  who  waii 
lit  the  same  time  near  London,  did  not 
n€glect  the  opportunity  to  make  fre- 
quent efforts  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  her.  The  severe  vigilance  of  Mr. 
l/tnley  made  this  dillicult,  and  he  waa 
olili^e^i  to  have  rtxiourae  to  contrivance 
and  dexterity.  '* Among  other  »traia- 
f^eiDs^  writer  Mr,  Moore,  ** which  he 
contrived  for  the  purpose  of  ejtchang- 
iu^  a  few  words  with  her,  he  more  than 
onCQ  disguised  himself  %b  a  hackney 
coai-binan,  and  drove  ber  home  from 
the  theatre." 

From  the  same  authority  we  learn 
that  a  serious  uiisunderiiti^nding-  was 
near  arising  between  ibem  at  thi^ 
time^  owing*  to  the  varied  rumorks  and 
(Hibfic  reports,  occasioned  by  the  ge- 
neral admiration  which  she  excited* 
Theje,  tboucrh  all  in  the  higheit  dog-ree 
%!tMi  rinij,  and  wholly  fref?  from  the  taint 
of  ilnndemos  imputation,  couhl  not  fail 
to  esctie  the  jealotwy  of  bngr  exatpe- 
mted   p)48iitnii.     Bnt   the   breach   tiai 


easily  heaJed  by  the  kind  officei  of  Mr. 
Ewart.  a  common  friend. 

Mr.  Li  nicy  at  btsl  became  coa^ 
viiiced  of  the  inutility  of  cuntiTiiiing  to 
thwHTt  urtVcltous  which  thus  withstood 
alt  trial*,  and  afipeared  too  firm  Eiud 
enduring'  for  such  resiatiince  us  he 
could  lonif  con  hive  to  interpose,  and 
gave  his  consent  to  their  marriaj<e,  U 
ior>k  place*  by  license,  on  the  Ititb 
Apiii,  177a 

Tfie  first  act  of  Sheridan*8,  at  this 
period  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
outset  <yi  hi*  life,  indicates  uuequi vo- 
cally the  hi^h  line  of  action  and  posi- 
tion he  had  thui  early  n^urked  out  for 
himself.  Tlie  i»on  of  a  player;  wiUiout 
independent  means;  ni>irried  to  the 
daughter  of  one  in  the  fitAnie  class;  di^- 
couucctcd  by  tlie  ciTcniu^tance  with 
liis  fiitber;  and  nearly  thrown  on  the 
resonrces  of  his  own  raind  for  subsist- 
ence: he  did  not  yet  hesitate  tti  reject 
the  .splendid  avenue  to  wealth  which 
his  wife's  profc»j^ional  talents  laid  open. 
To  appreciate  fully  the  eitent  of  i\m 
SEtcKKce  to  a  respectable  f^rnie,  and 
perhap*  affection,  the  reader  must  dis- 
miss ihc  idea  of  his  subiequrmt  posi- 
tion In  the  world*  And  thus  may  be 
discerned  the  same  stU-dt^pendeuce, 
the  same  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  the 
same  romance,  which  seem  to  have 
run  like  veins  of  some  brilliant  ore, 
through  all  the  conduct  of  his  younger 
days*.  An  engagement  had  been  con- 
cluded for  Mrs.  Sheridan*  some  months 
before  her  marriifg^e,  for  the  musical 
meetiug  at  Worcester;  and  further  c n- 
gtigements  were  at  the  same  time  in 
treaty',  Sheridan  at  once  declared  bis 
direct  denial  again&t  the  fulfilment  of 
these  engagements.  And  though  his 
wife*s  talents  were  at  tins  time  the  sub* 
ject  of  universal  popularity,  he  yet 
resisted  the  most  urgent  entreaties, 
strongly  bacb^d  by  influence,  in  high 
quarters.  He  depetidcd  on  his  o\m 
powers,  and  his  dcpemience  was  not  in 
vain.  A  few  oionlhi  amply  vindicated 
his  right  to  reject  a  source  of  afliijence 
inconsistent  with  iiis  pride  and  tiflec- 
tions.  And  yet  it  may  be  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  ftspiring  views  which  he 
must  have  entertained,  to  mention  that 
considerably  ^jfter,  when  he  bad  ac- 
otiired  the  reputation  of  bis  Hiatrate 
drauiatic  work^,  the  Duchess  of  De- 
vonshire is  Stiid  to  have  hesitated  to 
invite  to  her  parties,  peraons  of  a  rank 
so  equivocal 

**  Her  gnice,"  writes  Mr,  Moore,  "  was 
reiBindad   of  these  Mni^l««  somt  ytart 
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aft^r^  when  ^  the  pliiyer*e  son*  ha^it  become 
tUe  ailminitioii  of  tli»  pruucle»t  unt]  (anest; 
Bud  wlit^ri  a  houiie,  proviiied  for  llti>  Jticlif'^sg 
htTseU  tit  Bath*  was  lutt  two  montb?  un* 
oecupieii,  in  crtnsi*i|tR'n<'e  of  ihe  sodnl  ni- 
traciitJDs  of  SJierirlkiu,  wlMch  proventHl  a 
party  tlieo  m»»embled  at  CJiinitsvPoitl.i  from 
Beptinitiug.  Tluse  are  triumphs  vvliich, 
for  thti  »Hke  of  all  ImiuLly  born  htira  of 
g:oniut»,  deserve  to  be  ( oramemorutod," 

Immediately  after  hi«  marriag^e,  Sbe- 
ritlari  ri'mnvetf  with  \iU  wile  to  a  small 
cottiure  ftt  Ei»?t  Btinihiim,  from  which» 
in  the  eTisiiing  wiiUer,  they  chaiit^etl 
ijilo  LoinJoti  lod^intfs.  The  ye^r  after, 
they  toi>k  a  house  in  Orcbanl-strcet 
Portman-&quare;  the  furnitdre  ol'  which 
was  !«ypplieil  bv  the  liheralUy  attrl 
knidn^s>  of  Mr,  Liriley.  '*  Dnrini^  the 
Biitnmer  nf  1774,  they  pti«sed  some 
time  ttt  Mr.  Ctiiirjmg's  and  at  Lord 
Coventry's  ;  but  so  little  did  these 
visiia  interfere  with  the  literary  indus- 
try of  Sheridan,  that  he  Itiid  not  only 
at  that  tiitie  floished  hi';  pUy  of  the 
RtvaK  bni  was  on  the  point  of  sending 
a  book  to  the  press/' 

In  tlie  winter  of  this  year  the 
coiQeiiy  of  the  RivaU  was  brou^^^ht 
out.  By  Sheridiin*s  account,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Linlcy,  it  wns  the 
work  of  but  six  werk*.  This  pre- 
cipitancy, so  little  to  he  reconciled  to 
the  g^eneral  cant  ion  of  hi^  wrilirigrr,  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  which 
he  alao  mentions,  that  he  wrote  in 
conseqnencc  of  a  special  invitahon  from 
Harris,  the  raanagrer  of  Covent  Garden. 
It  ia  also  illnatrated  by  the  event  ; 
ih*?  first  recejition  of  the  fil:iy  was  not 
asfrtvourable  as  mi^bt  be  inferred  cither 
from  its  merits  or  sobseijnent  popiilarity* 
It  ia  said  to  have  been  h-nr  hours  in 
the  acting  ;  this,  with  other  del*  era  of 
minor  luometit,  chilled  its  n?ce[»tion. 
The  ready  resource  of  the  author  was 
proved  by  the  quick  itiet,  and  mpid 
ilexterity,  witli  which  he  corrected 
tbe!»e  faults.  And,  upon  a  second  trial, 
it  took  that  distingtn*thc4l  place  as  a 
fiiock-|jiece,  which  it  liai  so  long  pre- 
scrveti  ip  the  British  Drama. 


The  comedies  of  Sberidan  nre  lo 

well  known — ^thelr  place  has  Weu  ifi 
long"  awarded  by  the  pablic,  aod  oon- 
tinned  by  the  critic,  thnt  we  cMi  Hatfl 
no  imnive  for  entf>nng^,  at  any  IrnjtH. 
into  the  constderution  of  their  mifrits. 
Their  singularly  felicUon*  unioit  of 
8imf>licity  and  potnteil  elrirdnr* — the 
inees^ant  play  of  wit  —  the  fine  irKl 
subtle  edge,  and  sly  malice  of  the  n* 
tire,  have  been  laiiJed  in  c^erf  form 
of  critical  eulogy.  They  exhibit  In 
the  blithest  dejrree.  all  th^^  {reoatoe 
powerri  of  SheridHu  —  the  keen 
watcliful  insight  into  the  soui 
huriian  action  and  feeling*  and  the 
tertms  tact  that  »etze^  on  thf*  |iroi^ 
nences  of  manner  and  character.  Sm 
will  this  praise  lose  by  the  conddefi* 
tion,  that,  many  of  the  charactrri 
and  chie%  in  the  Rivals,  have  iu  them 
the  exaggerations  of  caricature.  Tbii 
ia,  in  truth,  the  nature  of  satire.  A 
little  consideration  shew?,  that  lo  |*lo- 
ture  human  absnrditip*,  they  muii  be 
enlarged  and  aecnmnlated  j  the  follfri 
of  life  are,  in  ihe  absurd  rat  Clutmcteft 
few  and  far  between,  and  lose  th^nN 
selves  in  the  mass  of  common  occur- 
rence«.  Nor  i*  it  stip|i«^eiJ  th*t  ih# 
Sit  tire  is  the  rep  resent  tition  of  the  mno. 
but  of  the  folly.  It  is  an  infirmrty 
made  graphic  by  investing  it  Itrovdiy 
in  the  features  of  humanity.  Cuw»fi. 
ice  in  a  living  man  tnighl  excite  di«* 
gust ;  in  Bob  Acre:*  it  amusi*s ;  i«nd  y** 
tKc  humr>ur  of  thi«  laUi^'^huble  f.krtcti  is 
iu  itH  substantial  truth;  mere  alwufdtty, 
without  this,  were  dull.  We  shall  U»\c 
presently,  to  add  a  few  further  r^Aoo- 
tiiujs  on  tUv  subject  of  Sifr?rtdiin'«  dra^ 
malic  writing,  when  we  come  Iu 
notice  bis  more  finished  ond  elaUimte 
ctfort,  '*  The  fcichool  for  SrandAl"  H> 
concur  so  entirely  in  the  criticism  wbicb 
acet>mp!ini<'S  Mr.  Moore**  ac^count  «f 
the  Hival:^,  the  history  of  w  Inch  *#•  hurt 
(it  is  just  tt»  say)  partly  stated  fftwa 
oiher  authority,  that  we  shall*  for  tht 
IjencHt  of  our  readers,  cxlmct  it  ia 
a  note.*  From  his  authority  we  ncM, 
that   the    notoriety  attendant    ou   tJ*i 


*  **  To  enter  into  n  regukr  analviTa  of  tbi«  livirly  play,  thu  InfH  oommfnt  oa 
which  (9  to  be  iound  m  the  many  fimiliug  Uiiea  ihiit  are  lt|{hu*d  up  nroand  wltitrt^ 
ever  it  appears,  is  a  task  of  criticism  that  will  hardly  be  tboujifbt  necessary.  With 
much  less  wit,  it  exhibits  perbflpii  more  humour  than  The  School  for  Scandal*  aid 
the  dialogne,  though  by  no  means  so  pointed  or  sparkbng,  is,  in  thif  re»p«ctt  mort 
natural,  as  comrn§r  nearer  thft  current  coin  of  ordinary  conversation;  whvreak,  tJitf 
circutaltng  tnedium  of  The  School  tor  Scandal  is  iliamoods.  The  rhoractera  of  Tbi 
Hivats,  on  the  contrary,  are  waf  such  as  occur  very  commonly  Id  the  world ;  ntsk 
instead  of  producing  ttrikinpr  effects  with  natural  and  obvious  materiaio. 
the  great  art  aad  difficulty  of  a  painter  of  human  life,  ho  has  here  ove] 
moat  o(  hit  partoni  with  whims  and  absurdities,  for  which  the  ctrcuneiilitires 
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romantic  history  of  Sheridati's  recent 
Bjdventuret  in  "  love  and  war  **  wan 
hfiffhtcoed  by  l\\e  success  of  tliis 
comedy.  His  soci^il  powfr* — the 
bettUty  and  sinffuhii-  ucetimpUihmcnts 
fif  hts  vf%\e^  muy  well  be  coiicoived  to 
have  licttrhtened  and  iinpToved  tht? 
elfect  i  and  they  wore  qijickly  himichod 
iuto  thiit  gay  circle  of  exckctn<*iit  and 
Bitr4cti<>n,  wbich»  in  few  iiifitafirp*^ 
CQidtHs  happine-**i  or  true  rH?<]>eetability 
on  ihostj  whiise  ndmUsion  to  it  solely 
di'pt-nds  on  their  powers  to  Hdd  to  the 
ple^snres  of  the  great. 

Sheridan's  intellect  m-A\\  at  this 
perio<l»  be  refrarded  \i<  luwhvi  attained 
its  maturity*  His  school  wns  the  wurld, 
not  books  ;  and,  such  as  it  vvj<,  iiis 
ediieution  beg^un earlier  thun  thiit  of  most 
men.  Whatever  may  Imve  been  his 
liutive  powers,  it  is  empirical  to  talk  of 
tnen  tttlirrwitte  than  a»  we  can  tntce 
them  in  facL  His  intellect  revidved 
within  a  narrow  compass — be  was  no 
philosoplier^ — but  what  he  knew  was 
distinct.  Of  th<^  facts  to  be  collected 
from  society — from  self-experience — ■ 
from  the  labour  of  composition — and 
from  the  occaaioniil  reflection  of  a  very 
iHgacious  mind — he  was  master.  Btit 
there  is,  amon^  the  memoranda  prc^ 


served  by  Mr.  Moore,  a  shrewd  remark 
of  his  which  strike"*  u^,  as  affurdint*  a 
deep  insi/^bt  into  his  atliiiil  character, 
and  a  topic  for  instruciive  comment, 
of  which  we  ^h  ill  nit  here  neLj:lect  the 
use,  \h*  i«  conimeMtin;^'  on  the  letters 
of  Lord  Clnvterfield^ — 

*•  Hir*  fffqueiil  ilirection^   for  constani 

employment  are  entirely  Tli-founJedi a 

wise  rnHnisff^rmf  (i  more  by  thr  action  of  hi« 
own  thoMifht^  than  by  continually  feeding 
it.  *  Hurry,*  he  says,  «  from  piny  to 
study ;  never  be  doing-  notlnnij.' — ^I  «ay, 
*  frequently  be  unemployed  ;  ail  and  think.* 
Tfi*fre  are  nn  evenj  subject  but  a  few  leatl- 
inff  and  fixed  idetui ;  thfir  tracks  may  be 
tracf!*i  by  your  own  gfniuin,,  as  weli  a§  by 
reading  : — a  man  of  fk'ep  tbou^ht»  who 
tlinn  have  accustomed  himseh  to  Byppari 
or  allttck  all  be  huft  reaJ,  will  ecKjn  find 
uothifig  new/ 

*'  Thtj»«f  last  few  senlences/'  says  Mr. 
Moore,  "  contain  the  secret  of  Sheridan's 
ronJidenre  in  his  own  powers.*' 

This  h  true  :  but  they  contain  mnch 
more.  They  exhibit  much  of  the 
power,  and  illnstrate  much  of  the  de- 
fects of  his  mind.  One  of  the  secrets 
of  the  higher  class  i^f  intellects  is, 
the  tendency  to  systematize  acquiaition 
by    reference  to   principle  ;  and   thus 


are  engaged  in  aHord  but  a  v^ry  ditiproportionate  venL  Accordingly;  far  our  Jne^ight 
ipto  their  cbaracterei,  we  arc  indebted  ratlier  to  tbeir  eonfeftsions  than  their  airtion». 
Lydia  Languiih,  in  proclatraia^^  the  extravagance  of  her  own  romantic  notions, 
prepares  ub  for  evpnt»  much  mine  ludicroui*  and  eceeutric,  than  tbnse  in  which  the 
plot  allows  her  to  be  concerned  ;  und  the  young'  hidy  herself  is  scarcely  more  di^ap* 
pointed  tbao  we  are,  at  the  tametiess  with  wbtcb  her  amour  concludes.  Amon^ 
the  VHriotis  ingredients  suppoiMjd  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  composition  of  Sir  Lucius 
O' Trigger,  his  love  of  fighting  is  the  only  one  whose  flavour  is  very  titrongly 
brought  out ;  and  the  waywnrd.  captious  jealousy  of  Falkland,  though  ao  highly  co- 
loured in  his  own  repre*tutation  of  it,  is  productive  of  uo  incident  auBwerable  to 
sucli  an  announcement  ■ — the  imposture  which  he  practices  upon  Julia  being  perhaps 
weakened  in  its  effect,  by  our  recolleclion  of  the  name  device  in  the  Nut-brown  Maid 
and  Peregrine  Pickle. 

"  The  character  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  is,  perhaps  the  best  sustfiioed  and 
most  natural  of  nny,  and  the  scenes  between  him  and  Oiptain  Absolute  are  richly, 
gennicely  dramatic.  His  surprise  at  the  apathy  with  Avhich  his  eon  receives  the 
flowing  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  charms  of  his  detitined  bride,  and  the  effect 
of  the  question,  •  And  which  is  to  be  mine,  sir — the  niece  or  ibe  aunt?'  are  in  the 
truest  style  of  humour*  Mrs.  Malapropos  mii^takcst  in  what  she  herself  calls  *  ortho* 
doxy,*  have  often  been  objected  to  as  improbable  from  a  woman  in  her  rnnk  of  life; 
but,  though  some  of  them,  it  must  be  owned,  are  extravag^anl  and  farcical,  they  are 
■lonost  all  amuaing,  and  the  luckiness  of  her  simile,  *  as  heiidj§troag  us  an  aUeyory  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,'  i^nll  be  acknowledged  as  loite  a§  there  are  writer!^  to  be  run 
sway  with,  by  the  wilfulness  of  this  truly  *  lipadstrong*  species  of  composition. 

**  Of  the  faulu  of  Sheridan,  both  iu  his  witty  and  sertous  styles — the  occasional 
effort  of  the  one,  and  the  too  frequent  false  finery  of  the  other." 

«•  BuU  uotwiihstandiDg  such  hlemisbet*  and  it  is  easy  for  the  microscopic  eye  of  cri- 
tieism  to  discover  gaps  and  inequalities  in  the  Bnesl  edge  of  genius — this  play^  from 
Ibe  liveliness  of  its  plot,  the  variety  and  whimsicality  of  its  characters,  and  the  ex- 
quisite humour  of  its  dialogue,  is  one  of  the  most  amn»inir  iu  the  whole  range  of  the 
araaw ;  and  even,  without  the  aid  of  its  more  iplenditl  successor,  The  School  for 
Scaiid«i  would  have  plared  Sheridan  in  the  6rst  rank  of  comic  writers." 
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truly,'  as  Sheridau't  profound  observa* 
tioa  ttuggeiiU — the  raim)  matured  by 
laiig-coniinued  habits  of  deep  thinkingt 
lUdy  btj  said  lo  UTrive  at  tho.«e  ceiitiul 
puiDts  Ln  the  ma^e  of  tliirij^s,  from 
whicb  all  6ui>jecr!»  may  be  more  reiidily 
ap])rebf7ridLHi.  U  is  thne  (to  sei^e  on 
the  most  liistiiict  illoairation)  tbat  a 
siniL'ie  theareni  in  matliematics  may 
contain  a  eeore  of  pm|»u^iLiaiJS  sepa- 
rately difficult  tu  Uie  tyro,  while  the 
adept  can  solve  theiii  ul I  by  a  simple 
reference  to  its  geiicvral  principle.  But, 
this  attain  mentis  to  be  derived  precisi-ly 
from  that  exten^iive  and  laborious  ae- 
qnUiticm  of  knowledge,  for  wbteh  iUh 
remark  of  Slieridafi'ii  woiUd  make  it  ihe 
tnhttituie.  We  beseech  the  attention  of 
our  youthful  reader  (to  no  other  can 
these  remarks  be  of  firacticwl  avaii) 
to  these  truths,  on  which  we  spcuk  "as 
one  having'  aulhority."  There  is,  vi^e 
praut,  an  extensive  Furfaci?  of  valuable 
knowledg-c  to  be  derived  from  self- 
study,  observation  and  trenerdl  reading; 
but  it  reaches  no  lurtbiT  ihan  the  [)ur- 
poses  of  preparation.  It  cannot  sup- 
ply, and  never  has  Bupf^lied,  the  defici* 
eney  of  knovvledjire  amassed  by  long 
and  diligent  labour*  For  tiiore  is  tin 
error  in  assunniig  that  pmc^wal  fii'Mt 
principles,  sucii  as  Sheridan  deseribes, 
are  lo  be  arrived  at  iitherwisic  than 
through  the  medium  of  the  very  details 
which  be  would  reach  by  betfhming 
with  them.  His  error  consiMs  In  un- 
conscioMsly  reversing  the  inductive 
process  ;  and  he  was  led  into  it  by  the 
nature  of  his  peculiar  study — the  eta* 
boration  of  hit  own  powen.  Methods 
of  expression,  of  reasoning,  and  of 
thinking,  were  his  pursuit — not  true 
and  deep  views.  Thus  he  was  a  rhe- 
torician, not  a  philosopher  or  a  states- 
man. The  depths  of  his  aci|uired 
philosophy  lay  in  composition — his  wit, 
fancy  and  tasie  were  his  tahnt* — his 
observation^  and  the  sympathies  of  a 
mind  abve  to  all  that  cou'^erns  the  hu* 
man  breast, supplied  his  real  knowledge  > 
the  rest  was  but  the  polish  and  the  de- 
coration. The  same  wa*.  in  some 
measurer  applicable  to  Goldsmith,  who 
was,  like  Sheridan,  a  gregt  muster  of 
style,  and  a  shrewd  observer  of  man  ; 
but  who  knew  tittle,  and  had  arrived  at 
no  fixed  principles.  To  understand 
the  nature  of  social  working?,  and  the 
principle*  of  legislation,  without  an 
extensive,  deep,  and  intimate  acqnaint- 
ftnce  with  history,  aa  well  as  with  the 
|iTeeedents  of  experience,  ihe  elemen- 
taiy  fe«toning8  of  jurists  and  econo- 
miita,  and  Iht  laws  and  constitutional 


principles   of    this    and    ereiy   otltr 

nation,  aacieut  and  modern,  U  as  iiopat> 
hible  as  to  ex|iliiin  the  funtftiunt  ami 
structure  of  the  human  body,  wiUtout 
having  studied  anatomy.  But,  in  pro- 
portion as  a  science  becomes  popuWi 
It  becomes  involved  in  error— the  pas- 
sions of  the  crowd,  the  de£it;:ai  of  ihe 
ambitious,  and,  generalty,  title  pr^u- 
dices  of  opinion,  acquire  solidity,  anij 
the  specious  ajijieariince  o»  principle. 
Oft  repetition  gives  cnrr*?iicy  to  fall<b- 
cies,  and  truth  itself  is  made  A  in  volte 
error,  by  simply  omittin:^  tiic  true  prin* 
ciple  oi  its  apptiratidn.  Tljus  tOAj 
the  dever  and  in^fcnious  sciolist  easily 
flatter  himself  into  the  notion,  that  hi 
has  found  wisdom  *»n  I  be  royal  road 
of  ignorance.  The  character  is  c«)io- 
nion,  and  it  is  this  makes  tUe 
above  remarks  important.  U  f«  ca<f 
to  Hnd  among  the  diatingnUhrd 
characters  of  every  age,  »oine  who 
without  appearing  lo  have  any  fixed 
principle's,  yet  exhibit  extraordiusry 
power  and  dexlierity  in  the  advocacy 
of  every  que^tiim  thai  may  oifer- 
They  are  quicker  itt  Hnditiju*  or  ntukiii^ 
reasons,  than  dccide^d  in  opinion.  To 
the  troly  wise,  they  must  ewer  ftccit 
flippant  and  soperticial,  but  will  hitf 
not  the  less  weight  in  the  oounciU  and 
opinions  of  men.  If  it  be  a»ked,  ub 
what  principle  they  think,  tho  anfirer 
i.%ibat  they  tlifnk  according  to  ih^  im- 
pulse they  receive  from  eouncctiont 
or  interests.  It  is  their  distinction 
to  take  their  opinions  from  others, 
and  support  them  with  such  reasons  ai 
they  can  easily  invent.  Sucli  wlsdno 
has  illustration  enough.  Wc  rf>id<l 
easily  wind  up  this  comment  with  s 
list  of  famou-j  names  in  every  party, 
men  dexterous  in  the  cause  of  truth  of 
error,  but  always  right  or  wrong  hj 
contingency. 

To  understand  huin<in  characler,  It 
roi|uircs  to  make  refined  distinct! oat; 
and  the  distinction  here  intended  to  be 
applied  to  Sheridan,  is  between  cliAt 
knowledge  which  is  to  be  attatnetl  ii? 
study  from  books  ;  and  that  which  ii 
the  result  of  quickened  oljservatiMO* 
and  the  rapid  intuition  which  it  un- 
derstood by  the  term  "tact.''  Thanch 
superficial  us  a  stnte^man.  and  not  vciy 
profound  aa  a  tliinkcr,  he  «as  odai}- 
rably  versed  in  the  volume  of  lift. 
He  was  a  wit,  a  poet,  a  dramatiat,  au4 
an  orator.  He  was  ta^kd  is  paf*ccp- 
tion  and  sagacious  tn  com  neat,  aa  vdii 
as  brilliant  in  the  play  of  fancy.  If 
he  waa  no  more,  it  may  be  tliat  ui  ^ 
not  pursue  th«  only  neiitit*     Wr  ba«ft 
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we  tniit.  guarded  lo  far  ngikimi  the 
char^fv  nf  invidioui  JMd|rmetii^ 

At  this  tim<N  it  appeurs  thtit  he  had 
been  on  the  watch  for  occasion  to  (Mi- 
ter on  ibe  iirena  uf  poliiics.  Mr. 
Moore  hvL»  discovered  amongst  his 
papers  some  fr-tig-ments  of  nntes  for  a 
pamphlet,  in  answer  \o  Dr.  Johnson'*; 
puinphiet,  **  Taxsitiou  no  Tyranny,** 
which  now  appeared.  It  does  nm, 
however,  appear  from  these  fragment?, 
thnt  ihe^fame  of  Sheridan  has  lost  any 
thing  hy  the  indolence  which  was  the 
probaWe  mrans  of  tlits  intent  not  being- 
effected.  He  had  not  vet  arrived  at 
the  full  maturity  of  knowlpdL''P,  method, 
or  style,  that  niijLrht  have  produced  any 
thing'  worthy  of  his  genius  or  of  his 
nntagonist  ;  und  wirhout  here  entering 
ttito  the  merits  of  Johnson's  arimmcnt, 
we  think  that  Sheridan's  preparations 
rather  exhibit  a  juvenile  notion  of  the 
task  and  subject  he  undertook.  The 
personal  attack  on  Johuson,.  39  a  pen- 
sioner, would  have  been  both  ungra* 
erous,  silly,  and  unjust  j  and  wonht,  per- 
h»pS|  hj4ve  cost  him  a  blush  on  reflec- 
tirtO*  Mr.  Moore*s  remark  on  this  is 
more  pleftsing-  and  j«»t,  than  we  appre- 
hend practicable  : — "  Men  of  a  hij^Hi 
order  of  genius,  such  as  .lohnson  and 
Shertdan,  t!.hould  never  enter  into  war- 
fiire  with  each  other,  but  like  the  gods 
in  IIoTiier.  leave  the  strife  to  inferior 
spirits.*'  in  the  Ibllowiiig  year,  mutual 
good  offices  took  place  between  She- 
ridan and  that  truly  illasirious  man — 
Sheridan  havtnj^f,  in  his  proln^^ue  to 
Savagre's  plav  of  Sir  Thotnas  Ovir- 
biiry  paid  a  Baudsome  compliment*  to 
Johnson,  the  biographer  ol  its  author. 
This  was  not  diminished  by  the  clr- 
rumstance  that  Johnson,  who  had  been 
for  siomc  time  at  ifariance  with  fits  ofd 
fHctid  Tom  Sheridan,  seemed  at  this 
time  to  be  anxious  for  a  reconciliation. 
He  was  the  more  g-ratificd  by  this 
coiirtesy  from  the  gilied  son.     Sheri* 


dan  was  soon  after  proposed  by  htm  in 
llie  Literary  Club,  with  *he  complimen- 
tary observation—'*  He  who  had 
written  the  two'  best  comedies  of  his 
age,  is  surely  a  e<nisiderable  man/' 

Many  of  our  readers  may  be  grati* 
fied  by  some  notice  of  this  club,  nor 
can  we  imagine  a  subject  of  stronger 
interest,  in  the  life  of  an  errlnent  li- 
terary mpuiber  of  its  first  and  !>egt  era. 
It  wa«  lir«l  proposed  by  Hey  nobis  in 
17t»4,  and  its  tir^t  members  were  Hev- 
n(dtls,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Johnann,  Dr* 
Nugent,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  Mr.  Lnn^ton, 
Mr.  Chamier,  and  Sir  .John  Hawkins. 
T|^ey  met  at  tlie  Turk's  Head  in 
Gerrard  Street,  once  a  week,  at 
seven  in  the  evening,  and  sat  to  a  late 
hour.  Thfi  fiTst  i!itpnti*«n  seems  to 
have  been,  to  have  limited  itit  nnuTber 

to    that  nf  the  nine  hrst  members 

Every  one  may  easily  comprehend  the 
im possibility  of  long  prcfter^ing  such 
a  limit.  The  claims  of  frtentlship,  and 
the  itiflueoce  of  rank,  ttilent,  and  cele- 
brity, must  be  (quickly  felt  ;  and  the 
barrier  that  would  eielude  a  eoujmon 
friend  of  the  majority  will  be  broken, 
as  soon  as  it  Is  felt  to  be  worth  assail- 
ing. The  ctub  grew  to  thirty-five ; 
but  still  the  princinle  of  its  foriitation 
was  preserved,  and  its  growth  was  an 
enlargement  of  Its  talent  and  lileniture, 
A  single  adverse  vote  was  enough  tc» 

exclude  any  ap]>licant  for  admission 

and  where  so  many  mtict  have  felt  u 
jealous  sense  of  it*  real  object,  that  ex- 
clusive vote  could  not  he  wanting, 
where  an  unfitting  applietition  was 
made.  After  about  ten  years,  it  was 
resoKed  to  ebaiige  the  weekly  supper 
into  a  dinner,  once  a  fortnight,  during 
the  sessions  of  Parliament.  The  [dace 
of  meeting  has  been  also  changed  at 
ddferenL  times,  and  is  now  at  the 
Thatched  House  in  St,  James'  Street. 
Of  this  club,  Sheridan  was  elected  & 
member,  26th  January,  1777* 


'  So  pkads  the  talei  that  gives  to  future  timet. 
The  8on*8  misfartunes,  anfl  the  piirt-nl's  crimet; 
Therf»  ii\  all  hia  fitmc,  if  own'd  to-night,  survive. 
Fixed  by  the  band  ihat  biili  our  laoguags'  live.** 
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As  ike  da  J  aiipoitited  for  the  cole  bra- 
lion  of  yotjog  Blackthorn's  cKnsteningr 
Rpproaoned,  wurthy  iSosibouii  wus 
stMZi^tl  with  u  kiinl  ui  unci»uth  delinuni 
i/vh it'll  pLuilueedt  upon  iiH  Lii«j%>inleil 
fejitiiret-^  such  grim  aces  as  might  be 
Bypposed  to  u|*pear  uu  ihc  face  ol'some 
Hercuk'UE  corpse, whiisi  griutiiii^  iiudcr 
the  infliiciicc  oT  a  Galvanic  batterj'. 
His  wltitt;  hirsute  eyebrows  roa«  and 
sank  akernately»  like  the  buckets  of  u 
djavr-well,  whilst  in  hi^  winks  there 
miirht  be  read  ao  oafish  but  strong  clia- 
racter  of  jocuhirity,  ini  ogled  with  a  've- 
huimcnt  expressly u  of  tho  startling'  and 
grotesque,  which,  taken  per  AUturnnu 
renders  it  impassible  for  us  to  claM  his 
fealurt:fi  under  iiny  iitvle  of  tlit!  huiDiiti 
face,  hitherto  known  \xm\  recognized  a^ 
inch  by  art  or  ycicnte.  His  mouth,  by 
the  niis^ttth^d  motion  of  the  upper  lip, 
seemed  every  moment  about  to  shift 
its  position,  Mod  indc*  d  it  M/luom  re- 
Tnuint'd  two  days  succi  j^Mvely  in  the 
same  prtrt  of  hii*  fuce,  veering  either  to 
the  riyrht  side  ur  the  left,  accttrding  to 
the  mood  *>f  the  moment,  and  some- 
times hanging  transversely  under  hia 
no»e,  in  a  right  line  with  his  eyebrow 
aod  the  opposite  side  of  the  chin.  On 
the  occasion  in  question,  he  wore  it 
twisted  back  to  its  fuvourite  bfrth 
under  the  left  ear,  in  order,  it  ia  likely, 
thiit  it  might  hold  a  more  direct  cora- 
municiition  with  the  heart.  Then  he 
stridr^d*  and  troUed,  and  bounced  about 
with  a  sluggish  alacrity  that  might  not 
shrink  From  a  comparison  with  the 
graceful  motions  of  a  dancing  somnam- 
bulist. There  i»  indeed  a  class  of 
hiijbte,  heavy,  diamal  faced  men,  on 
whose  features  the  cxhihitinn  of  any 
emotion  produces  nothing  but  nn  ex- 
pression of  the  purest  distoriion. 
rije  laughter  and  grief  ofsuch  per- 
sons are  equally  ludicrous,  as  ludeed 
is  every  phase  of  the  countenance 
that  is  necessary  in  their  case  to  ex- 
press the  passions  either  in  their  full 
lorce  or  only  in  their  more  subordinate 
degrees^  Let  any  of  our  readers  can- 
cel vo  the  idea  of  Listen  weeping,  and 
the  illustration  of  that  which  we  wish 
to  convey  will  be  complete. 

When*  the  third  morning,  previous 
to  the   buplism  of  young  Bhu'ktborfi» 


arrived  Bosthoon,  who  ever  since  W 
got  up  had  been  singing,  **  Push  sboot 
the  Jorum,"  and  "  The  Priest  in  hit 
Hoots,"  alternately,  now  addretseii  hif 
wife  : — 

**  ^lolsh,"  said  he,  smiling  assaaniiift^ 
tion  at  her  as  he  spoke,  **  my  ^hiniiig 
daisey,  that  you  are;**  and  here  be  tp- 
proached  her  with  the  felonious  intiiit 
of  itiHtcting  a  amack  ;  **  my  shinitisr 
daisey  that  you  are — ^ 

**  Be  aiscy,  Bosthoon,"  replied  Molih, 
getting  behind  a  chair,  **  h*>  aisey,  dear; 
the  nerra  liji  o"  mine  youUI  tasl^  todsy, 
so  you  won't/' 

**  1  won't!"  exehiiuied  Bosihoon* "an* 
why  won'i  I  ?  is  it  a  sin  fur  a  man  id 
kiss  his  ov^n  wife?*' 

"  Fuix  it  appe.irs  so  wmI  some  peopir; 
yon  know  there*fi  them  in  thi^  HorM 
that  'ud  take  a  bad  muniu'  out  of  sny 
thing,  i  tell  you  (hat  we've  both  gnt 
a  great  dale  of  abuse  for  the  last  l«*# 
or  three  mnnihs  in  regard  o'  what  1 
tould  you  about  little  Blackthorn— the 
darling" 

*'  And  who  wor  ihey  that  dared  ta 
abuse  us,  Tiuckey  T 

**  Indeed  very  nice  jlntceJ  people— 
an'  so  modest  that  bottber  vroubhY 
melt  in  their  mouths,  I  suppose,  VV'h«t 
a  pity,  Bosthoon,  that  we  worirt  sweet- 
hearts sittin*  undher  a  bawthomc,  an* 
nobody  wid  us  but  ourselves ;  //*<*«  «e 
might  kiss  an*  hug  one  another  f^r  ao 
hour,  au'  that  *ud  be  love — the  tiodhrr* 
ness  0*  love ;  but  bekase  a  married  tOMn 
is  known  lo  kids  his  wife,  and  bekasc  I 
tould  you  what  you  know,  oiijbe  as 
modestly  considherin'  every  thittf  m 
the  primmest  of  them  all,  why  thcte 
most  be  a  rout  about  it,  an*  people 
muHt  be  abused  an*  ill  spoken  of.  You 
know  yourself,  B<isthoon  darlln*,  that 
I  even  whispered  it  to  yon,  an*  aflKcr 
aii  to  be  tould  that  Trn  not  modf«i ! 
Well,  all  I  say  i^,  God  pardon  ihfoi 
for  bringin'  these  tears  from  the  ey« 
of  a  woman  that  never  did  them  harm! 
But  any  how,  there's  great  w^iit  of 
charity,  an*  great  hypocrisy  abroiid— 
particularly  among  your  gr^ve  anrt  jin- 
teel  people.'* 

**  The  (iiouol  may  saise  th«  wnman 
anionu  I  hem  thiit  lounci  Mu*l  will  fo*i« 
Muibh,  iialf  m  modest  .it  hciirt  aa'i on 


r 
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ate;  an*  as  for  tbe  men  that  abused    ynu  want  them — who   has   u   x\^\\i  lo 
you,  be  my  sowl  they're  only  men  by     kiss  me  but  oiy  own  bi^  lii>sdiocm?" 


accUlent ;  Tur  you  may  kiss  the  hook 
tliey  wur  inteorleil  fur  tfour  side  af  the 
house— aii'  axceileut  wotnf-n  some  a 
thetn  *dd  make.** 

■♦  Tur-y  raii't  expect  rac  to  b^  a  lady, 
an'  you  a  g-inik'mun,  Bosthoou." 

••  Pdiib,  an*  we*d  neither  of  us  ex- 
change hearts  or  eonsdeiices  wid  I  hem 
thiit  4ihuse  U!<*  toadies  and  jintlcnien! 
Arrah,  Moleh,  if  you  only  hard  wliat 
Jimmy  Cuiiiii,  Lord  Blackleg's  bmler, 
could  say  about  Indies  aud  jintlemcii, 
be  the  l\idereen8  k 'ud  lOiike  your  hair 
atand  on  end,  so  k  would.  Sure  Tin 
tould — hilt  bud  as  they  are  I  won*t 
believe  ihls — hut  Ifs  given  out  on  them 
any  how  ;  Vm  tould  that  the  hulics  do 
be  often  at  the  |da)-hnuse,  wid  devil  a 
tatther  an  them  iiom  the  witist  u[i»  not 
ashamed  to  sit  there  before  men  an' 
they  half  nuked !" 

*•  Well,  ihui's  a  tie  any  how,  Bos- 
thoon  ;  no  woman  'tid  do  that  barrin' 
them  erathurs  ttmt  1  w  ouUhrt  niiine." 

**  Faith,  au'  it'  they're   not   iHiy^tiUly 

belied,  thut*s  far  from  beio'  ihe  vvurst  of 

it.    Don't  they  (io  hulfiiaked^as  i  tould 

vou,  to  b>iiU  ao'  danees,  where  'A  ehap 
•-tn    L-     _   I    ,-.„.   .  r  *t.,-:_ 


Bosthoon,  with  a  murderous  ener- 
gy, exacted  the  full  dozen;  afier  which 
he  exelaiined,  wifiin*,''  his  mmilh  with 
that  hixurious  sweep  of  the  n«jrht  hdudp 
whitti  aaiong  country  people  lotiutatei* 
B  rereiit  p.irticipciiion  in  something 
thut  iliey  feel  to  have  been  delieiinis— 

**  That  for  them^  Molsh,  my  dtiisy; 
but  hear  to  ine  nikW — isn't  it  fidl  lime 
that  we  shonld  he  tuyin'  in  tlie  proif 
for  Father  liluLkihuro's  chn*l<'niii''r'*' 

"  Wliy,  throtli  it  i^,  if  v^erre  to  have 
sich  doints  a-*  yoti  s.iy/'  replied   Molah. 

**  Dfjtnsl  Whiiuh,  a^'h,  atfh.  Divil 
the  &ic"h  a  baptrism  ever  Wiis  seen  in 
the  piriah  ms  I'll  put  on  him." 

'*  It's*  not  hiiptnam,  Bosthoon  ;  doo*t 
he  miscall  in*  it,  any  liovv.** 

**  Christening  iheii;  will  Hnit  pUise 
ve?  I  know  I'm  not  over  no'  above 
Itirned.  Molsh;  bnt  il  1  dun't  happen 
to  be  cousin-jarmin*  to  tiie  iJixcmdry, 
Tuj  up  to  my  H'*  ynd  Q'*  at  any  rjite. 
We  mu-t  have  a  puddin'  ihe  size  of  a 
hay -cock  j  a  side  o'  baeon  a  foot  deepj 
fat  ^^eeae  and  muttun  for  the  elurjiy  j 
yoii  know  we  must  give  thtm  jinieel 
feed  in*  any  way;  half  an  acre  of  greens; 


^ill  put  his  arms  round  oue  of  tlieir     and   whiskey  galore  to  wash  nil  down. 
wai*ts— an*  ihe  Udy,  Molsh, /At /flr/tf/" 

''*  God  purtect  us  from  slch  ladies, 
Bofithoon  I'* 

*♦  Be  the  crass  it'a  said,  thent  what 
Vm  telUn'  you  j  I  d  uf  t  myf^elf  believe 
it  hupp4-ns  i  for  to  tdl  you  the  truth,  I 
think  it's  the  lyin'  scandal  of  blai  k- 
guard  sarvintji,  tyrned  out  o'  nkee^  ihut 
take  this  way  of  blaekeuin'  ihe  eornc- 
thiir  of  the  ^'enlhry  ; — *'  well,  the  lady, 
Mulsh — v*'hat  does  she  do'**** 

•♦  Why,  bre.tks  his  mouth  \  h^^p^'," 

•*  Divil  u  td-^te  of  it ;  hut  puts  her 
hand»  about  his  shuuldi^ra.  h^iif  nuked 
an*  all  as  she  1«,  an'  alf  they  set  in  that 
dacent  way,  whirling  one  another  about 
the  room !' 

•*  Arrah  go  to — heaven.  Bosthoon  ; 
no  dacent,  modest  woman  could  brings 
herself  to  do  sich  a  thing.  Only  think 
if  we  b.id  a  dancct  and  Biddy  Murtagh, 
or  any  other  modest  ^irl»  was  to  come 


Whirroo.    my    daisy  ;    wont    thut    he 
doin*  it  fat  ?  hoch,  oeh,  oh  !' 

"  In  that  case,  then  von  uioritget  ma 
a  ddoe  Siiek  and  a  ^hale  o'  wiiate  straw 
for  I  lie  puddinV 

"  Faith  the  whole  haggarfl's  afore 
ycju,  so  plaise  ytMjrselfi  but  1  don't 
care  if  you  put  a  taste  of  exptuination 
to  tiie  *stra\v'  at  any  rate  ;  how  is  that 
consarned  in  the  |iuddin',  Mtdsh?'' 

**  Why  don\  you  know  that  when  •a 
pufldiu's  to  he  made  fitr  a  weddin'  or  a 
chrlsteoir*',  or  a  ^rent  nuuibm'  o'  people, 
the  best  way  to  manage  ^id  it,  is  to  put 
it  in  the  end  of  a  clane  sack  ;  but  you 
must  first  have  a  shafe  o'  whatcti  straw 
to  draw  through  it  for  traid  it  would 
seatther  in  the  boiliu' — ^tbe  straw  you 
see  binds  W* 

"And  bow  is  it  cut  when  )t*s  done, 
TJuckey  ^^ 

If  there  bappeiis  to  be  a  carpen- 


to  il  stripped  thut  way,  why  the  poor    tlicr  present  he  always  carves  it  wid  a 
colleen  would  lose  her  good  name  as    handsaw;  and  faix  when  you  pull  the 

Irtniv  VIA  &lin'it  1tv<k  '*  Rlr^W)4    jtu-;!!'    1x^9.   v\\iurp    >iitm''    nil    mil. 


long  as  she'd  live.' 

"  Faith,  an'  she  ought,  too ;  for  the 
dkiuol  a  ^ood  name  she'd  be  i.n tilled 
lo.  So,  Moli>h,  let  sich  great  people 
mend  their  own  manners  before  they 
find  fdu*t  wid  us — foi  doin*  what  there*8 
neither  sin  or  harm  in.  An'  now. 
Mulsh,  one  kiss  to  vex  them  I" 


straws  away  its  choice  aitin'  all  out, 
God  be  good  to  my  poor  nuither,  it 
was  her  gev  me  the  lesate  to  make  it. 
Sometimes  it's  boiled  in  the  bed-tick  ; 
but  ^  clane  $ack  'ill  be  large  enough  for 
ours,  Tui  thinkioV 

**  Don't  he  miserly  or  a  najjer  in  the 
thing,  any  it<'\v,   Molsti;  an'  ahove  all, 


•*  Ay»  a  dozen,   Doithoou  darliu'    if    my  sbiuef,  don't  ^p.iri-  tlic  hu^jiard/' 
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"  The  diTil  a  spare  111  spare  any- 
thing",   Bo»thoon»  slnre  jou  wish  it," 

*'  Airglij  auuh,  there  epoke  Mol^by 
M' Flail,  Bi^r  Bosttiooij'a  wife!  Sowl 
you* re  a  light  slip,  Molsh,  an'  worth 
presarvin*.  Come,  now,  show  forth  his 
revereoce  j  I  must  get  the  lull  o*  my 
eyf  out  of  him.'' 

"  la  it  an'  him  asle«p  ?  to  waken  the 
crathur  T 

"  Diouot  may  caro  j  he*5  a  hardy 
chap,  an*  it  111  imly  refre^^h  him  ;  show 
him  forih»  I  wiy.** 

*'  Weil,  well,**  replied  Mt>Idh,  yield* 
\ng  rather  reltjctaiiily,  "  throlh  you 
men  huve  often  no  buviels^  so  you 
havn't ;  the  etuthtir,  to  take  him  up 
out  of  hi*  little  sleep  V 

In  a  minute  or  so  she  returnee], 
however,  with  the  yountrster  in  her 
armi,  who  iiet  his  eye  on  BostlKK»n,  as 
if  he  understood  his  purpose  and 
)ang'Udja:e. 

"  Murdher  in  Irish,  Molfih,  see  how 
the  shaver  look*  «!  me !  Be  the  vesN 
rnent  vouM  ihink  hes  up  to  all  I'm 
SHyiii'f  Wli;ii»h  lioijh^— whtigh  hoarh — 
wee  ho! — thut's  the  boy  will  lifi  the 
Latin  I  Now»  Mulsh,  my  daisey^  out 
uid  the  trewih.  don't  you  think  the 
Hmh  o'gTdce  h.i*  ti  prieT*tly  look  't  Eti, 
now?  Confiss,  you  sinner,  confiss  it; 
don't  you  think  he  has  ?  Sure,  tare 
an*  ages,  look  at  the  roguery  of  his 
eye,  an'  the  knowin*  twist  he  grives  his 
mouth  ;  an'  how  he  let's  down  I  Be 
my  sowl  you'd  think  it  was  Father 
M*Flewsther  at  a  punch^ju^.  Fattli, 
you  may  say  what  you  will^  but  I  say 
that  he  has  all  the  marks  an'  tokens  of 
it  about  him.  Look  nt  his  limbs,  like 
a  young  miller's;  an' his  fists— be  mt 
sowl  he'll  shine  in  eonthrovaraey  yet, 
the  Bwaddy  ;  thin  his  bcid,  agin, — divil 
a  thing  else  it  was  made  for  but  a 
hattherin'  tarn  aginst  heresy  !  Hurroo  \ 
Blackthorn  I  more  power  to  yoiw  re- 
irerencf  !  YouVe  the  stuff  in' you  for 
the  tribunal*  my  darlln'  boy  ;  vou've 
the  metal  for  the  iribunfil.  Whagh, 
heogh,  hceogh,  he»?eogh  i** 

"  Why,  I  hiif've,   Bo>thoon,  youVe 
eraoked  about  him." 

No,  dioaol  a  cmck;  but  we'll  have  a 

Jcrackin'  christenin'  over  Mtii  any  how  ; 

f  band  him   here  till  I  make  a  meui  of 

ftiim.     Ho,  ho,   B'.ackthtfrn.  yowVe  the 

oy  will  he  able  to  hotikl  a  hard  t^het^k 

ret,  or  tf*  rfve  lamed  jan  lo  the  beri> 

aea,  accordin*  as  the  wind  'ill  tit.     Be 

nc  sowl,    MoUh,  this  feliow,  whin  lie 

eta  into  the  robes,  will  pmllf>|»  over  a 
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Mass  like  Skewtail^   or  the 
mare,  that  Mxjr  never  bate." 

He  theti  commenced,    as  tttuat^  ti^ 
*'  ait  him  up  out  o'  the  face,"  as  be  e^ 
pressed  it;  but  the  reader,  we  presufiK 
remembers  our  illustration  of  the  " 
when   we    previously    dcsciibed 
thoon  in  tins  proeess. 

At  lengthy  alter  what  may  l>et«riiic4 
a  huge  sucking  kiss,  which  drew 
of  the  urchin's  cheeks  into  bis 
he  placed  him  in  Molsfa's  arms 
who^e  cheek  he  fasteoed  in  a  sioiUl 
TQonner,  and  with  a  power  vrhich  lai^hi 
have  Ceiused  her  to  imagine  that  file 
was  within  the  vortex  of  the  llaeUtnii^ 
had  she  kiiovvn  of  its  eziatence. 
Having  fjerformed  the^e  two 
tious,  he  knowingly  &hook  his 
lip,  which,  at  best  was  p 
dew-lap,    made    uu    ind-  gri- 

mace, intended  for  a  wiu^,  ,,un,  aHer* 
burst  of  mirth  rhat  resembled  xht  suU 
terranean  rumble  of  au  app'-*"!"* 
earthquake,  he  threw  up  ii 
heels,  like  a  dred  hr»rse  tun. 
the  cart  to  the  p44dt»ck,  and  uotud 
neighing  out  of  the  roam. 

**  Why.  the  man's  beside  him  •fit'* 
exclaimed  MoUh  ;  **  takiu'  lave  of  hii 
seven  « eases  altogeiher.  Biisthoon,  I 
aay,  come  bjitk  iitre.  Do  you  btir 
me?  Come  back  1  tell  you  'P* 
"  Tliiij  pash  about  the  jufaoi,  m^ 

foral  lol — — "  

"  Arrah,  Busthoon,  dear  ?* 
"  W'eil,    threacleeUt    wbal*a 
wid  you  now  ?** 

"  You're  goin'  away  widout  seirjis 
about  this  christeiwn',  or  tt  Hin*  ti»  «|iti 
we'll  have  at  it.  There  tio»*,  tiie  iwm 
know  we  know«  up  till  ihU  tntnatr, 
who'll  aland  for  him." 

**  Fdith,  we'll  give  him  two  vt*  «' 
fossip,  for  hik\ti  Que  would  at  it 
enough/' 

*'  But  who  will  they  be  ?  Tiie  btf 
way  is,  for  you  to  luku>e  Ibe  ii>eii,  and 
me  the  womeu." 

"  Done.  iMuIth  ;  1  say  fbr  Baro^ 
M'Scut  ami  Creepy  U'Sleev«ecL  No» 
who  do  you  &ay  for  in  the  farin^lf 
line^" 

"  VVby,  for  Bid  Fo^atly  wid  IsUf 
M*  Faith  ch/' 

*'  Lilly  M'Failrich  }— a  Frot«smt! 
Is  it  a  heretic  to  sund  g<jid>iiu4b(r 
^or  his  reverirnce  'r*  Why,  Mobh,  I 
hope  tbcro'5*  nid  a  bad  «iUrop  in  pMi 
soum where  ' — liut,  iodised  !'* 

"  No — but,     Bastboon,     Tin   ifr«tit 
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yoii  V(»  not  iquare;  you  want  a  qtmrtber 
I  doubt.  Don't  yc»ii  know,  or  ought  n't 
you  any  way,  thut  whin  wp»  Catholics, 
ax  a  Prorestant  god-fadier  unii  g-od- 
mother  to  niatid  for  one  of  our  chilclrc» 
we  always  have  four  gossips  j  two  of 
our  own  perswaidjiou  lo  ilo  the  Teal 
fhia^.  and  two  o'  the  otiinrs  staudiu* 
alony:8ide  o'  them,  and  tltlukiu'  that 
themselves  are  gossips  as  well  as 
the  others ;  wherein  iheyVti  not  y^ossips 
at  all  ;  but  let  them  afoiie  lor  com  iu* 
down  with  the  Frcaruts.  Sure  Lilly 
do^n't  know  what  to  do  wid  h*T 
money,  an"  we  muy  as  well  takt*  this 
way  of  couiin*  at  a  whanc^  of  it  as  ano- 
ther. \Vs  not  unposRihle  but  she  may 
do  fiomethin'  for  Blackthorn  yet. 
Sure  it's  not  a  fartniqrbt  a^one  since 
myself  hard  her  say  that  she  supposed 
it  was  bekase  she  was  an  **  oA?  vmifr 
that  nobody  ever  thought  U  worth  their 
while  to  ax  her  to  staud  g^ossip  for  a 
child  ;  but  people  mijtrhl  find  that  the 
might  be  as  kmd  a  god  mother  as  if  she 
had  child  re  of  hrr  own.  Divil  tbEmk 
me,  Bo8thoon»  for  takin'  the  hint ; 
did  n't  flhe  tijrewn  the  bait  herself  ?'* 

Do>thoon  uiadp  no  reply  whatsoever, 
but  he  snapped  hi^  fiofjer:?,  and  neighed 
and  loweif,  and  put  his  body  through 
such  a  series  of  Kumskijdnle  evolutions 
us  literally  threw  Molsh  into  cotivul- 
iions, 

•*  Why,  Bosthorm,  Busthoon  dear  ! 
Queen  o'  hf'aven  thi?*  day  1  Bosthoon, 
I  say,  will  you  behave  ;  I'm  too  ivakely 
to  laugh  so  much — ha,  ha,  ha!  Darliu' 
I'm  in  airnest^h.i,  ha,  ha — I'm  too 
— too^ — ha,  ha,  ha — Vm  too  Wkikely, 
ttfther  bearin*  Blackthorn,  lo  laug-h  so 
oiucb.  It  iJl  hurt  his  little*  allowance, 
too,  aciishla ;  it  will  dnHin',*  oh.,  be 
aisy,  dear,  on  hrs  account.  Qoeeti  n 
•aiDtal  I'm  as  wake  as  wntlier,  so  I  urn! 
Uh,  on  Aif  account,  Bosthoon,  darlin\ 

3 nit  of  it,  quit  of  it.     Oh  !   Veuh,  this 
ay !" 

•*  Weil  have  her,  well  have  her," 
shouted  Boethoon  j  "  an'  touch  the 
heretic  mnghtul  for  Blackthorn,  Be 
me  fowl,  the  sume  cnatouier'a  born  to 
^ood  look,  I'll  be  bail  J  every  thing's 
in  his  favour." 

**  Well,  hut,  calm  an'  aisay,  Dos- 
thooD;  take  it  aisay,  dear.  Now  that's 
settled  ;  but  who  else  will  we  have  at 
the  chrigtenin*?" 

•*  Who  else  ?  No  but,  Molsb,  who 
ehe  wont  we  have  at  it  ?  Be  tlie 
piper  o*  Moses,  I  think  the  best  way  is 
to  borry  the  Tit he-prottlior's books,  an* 
ax  them  by  the  town>lund." 

**  Why.    Bosthoon   darlin',   are  you 
Vol.  IX. 


road?  would  you  break  us  out  o'  house 
an'  home  Y' 

"Hut!  blood  alive,  woman,  hasn't 
be  a  blessin'  wid  him  tbiit  'ud  cover 
all  expenses  ?  Be  me  I'aix*  now  that 
we  have  him,  we'll  thrive  like  shot, 
never  fear.  Has  n't  be  the  jirracc  o* 
God,  as  good  m  fHiinied  on  \m  reve- 
rence's face  any  way  ;  an'  could  you  ax 
betthcr  sceuriiy  for  a  let  out?'* 

*'  Wiiy,  ihat'ji  thrcte  sure  enough  ; 
an*  another  things  liusthoon,  pure 
there's  an  O  an*  a  Mac  to  stand  for 
hitn,  an'  they  say  it  has  been  prophe- 
sy zed  thiit  ber4<sy  i^  to  be  put  down 
by  an  0  an'  j  Mac  ;  the  one  to  be  a 
bishop,  an*  the  other  a  counsellor." 

'•  Ay,  but  what  does  Kolumbkil  say, 
as  I  have  it  frotn  Owen  Devlin,  the 
bocca^h  ?  Why,  that  heresy  is  to  be 
extwrnguished  by  a  jioor  mun,  who's 
to  g-o  round  amontf  the  |>eopk\  liviu" 
upon  what  he  can  gH^  an*  that,  for  their 
sakes,  he  is  to  prefer  that  way  of  life 
to  any  other»  in  ordhcr  to  sLow  his 
humility.  They  say  thui  there's  not 
to  be  more,  durin'  any  iby  iu  the  year, 
nor  five  onuces  of  tlesh  upon  his  body, 
an'  that,  if  he  goes  bcyant  iliat,  lie 
loses  the  virtue  of  poverty,  until  fastin' 
an'  p ravin'  makes  him  as  lean  as  he- 
fore.     He's  to  have  a  priest  altogether 

to  himself,  to  confiss  to,  an- " 

"  Why,  blood  alive,  Bosthoon,  you're 
ravin' ;  surely  he  can't  be  sich  a  sinner 
us  to  require  a  whole  prie=it  to  himself 
to  forgive  him  ?" 

"  Faith  an*  there's  reason  in  what 
you  say,  Molsh,  whether  or  not ;  but 
the  truth  is^  that  these  holy  mm,  bint 
on  mi  sin'  up  our  cirureb,  must  do 
ntiiny  things,  may  be*  thut  yon  an*  1  'ud 
scruple  lo  do  of  ourselves,  bekase  we 
don't  see  mo  far  before  fa  as  they  do/' 
'•  An'  they  say  too,  Bosthoon,  there's 
many  a  thing  that  'lul  be  a  sm  iu  the 
likes  o'  you  an'  me  that  wouldn't  be  a 
siu  at  all  in  t-irued  people  that  know 
what  thcyVe  about," 

**  Hot  woman,  5ure  nothings  a  sin 
thiit  puts  down  hereby,  and  advances 
our  own  church.  To  swear  that  black's 
white  is  a  virtu*^,  if  it'll  do  the  one  or 
the  other.  Sure  the  priest  can  forg:Jve 
OS  all  at  the  long  run,  an'  that's  an  ad- 
vantage the  Protestants  can* I  boast  of.'* 
**Oh  thin,  Bosthoon,  Tm  soiely 
a  feared  that  we're  not  half  tliaitklul 
enotiixh  for  bein'  horn  iu  the  thrue 
church — bot.»  Bosthoon  V" 
"  Wtll,  MoUh/' 

**  What  iit  the  raison  that  lie'^  bound 
not  to  have  rnorc  nor  five  clear  outieea 
0*  (Ivbh  upon  him?" 
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•■  Why,  iff  ted  that  it  *«d  tute  just 
thAt  much  to  enable  him  to  carry  the 
ImjfSf  purvi(l<;d  they  only  bear  his  sup- 

{jon  lor  one  day — but  if  \\t  itttempt^to 
vook  ill  or  SI?  ha  me  a  single  pptitiy  be- 
yani  his  daily  aliowttnee,  iKen  he  U 
taxed  lo  fast  nnd  |iriiy,iu  ordhcr  to  g^et 
back  bis  virtye.  Bat  about  Black- 
thorn aii*  the  chriatenirr  ?'* 

**  VVbv,  Bosthoon,  have  raison.  Ax 
Father  M'Flewi^ther  j  his  reverence  is 
a  pleasant  jrintleman,  divil  a  more  so  j 
not  forjcettin*  Father  BariJcO'Fao^,  the 
Cow-juihcrer,  who  would  he  pleiis'dnt 
f-nough  too  if  he  daar  be  so  albre  Fa- 
ther M^Flewsiher." 

•*  Faith*  Molsb,  I  lake  Father  Bartle 
to  be  the  bonestest  of  the  two.  When 
Father  M'Flewsther  gets  near — hear  to 
mc,  Mfibh,  ati*  let  It  go  tio  lurther— but 
1  }*ay»  when  Father  M'Flevvsther  gets 
near  a  party  woman,  the  divil  a  onti  of 
him  but  be^'ios  to  drip  like  a  horiey- 
eoiiib  of  a  July  noon.  Oh  divil  re- 
iaive  the  sweeter  thun  his  reverence — 
but  of  coorse,  it's  all  'm  iDiiocence  an' 
ji4ckilarity»  as  he  aes  himseUV 

•*  Welh  Bosthoon,  well  darUri\ — 
tl»ey*re  both  sweet  enouj^h,  if  it  g'oes  to 
that.  Divil  u  funnier  eoiiy;'  can  be 
siintf  than  Fathrr  O'Fa^  sitig-s,  whin 
Father  M^Flewsther':*  frtnu%  aftber  u 
station  or  a  wedditi'.  Troth  I  hey  are, 
the  two  o'  ibem,  »3  p-ood  ef>mpany  as 
one  \\k\  wish  to  sit  wid  \  but,  Bosthoon, 
noM\  don't  be  crowflin'  the  house  at 
porjr  Blackthorn's  chnstenin' ;  ax  only 
our  own  friends,  an*  as  1  d<jn't  like  it 
myself,  will  you,  avfiumeen,  ^o,by-an*- 
l>y,  to  the  yard^  an'  kill  a  dozen  o'  the 
fattest  barn-<lm>r  fowl  you  can  find  r"* 

**  Will  I  ?  Ah,  thin,  let  uie  alone, 
Molsh  ;  be  the  Padereens,  I  have 
thtiug^bt  of  the  natcsl  methnd  of  doin' 
it  \x\  all  Europe.  Fiank  Lowrey,  hear 
lo  me  ;  %vi  lue  down  the  seytho/' 

Frank,  however,  was  beyond  hear- 
ing: ;  but  this  mattered  little  to  Bos- 
thoon,  who,  ere  tin*  lapse  of  three  mi- 
nuti'»i  \\\\s  running  the  furm^Viird  wiih 
ttcyihe  in  ba(ul,  hent  on  eonimittin^ 
wholesale  slaughter  umon<  tlie  p^nhry. 
His  H^uie,  the  weiijion,  and  the  grace 
of  his  motions,  nddrtl  to  the  ferocious 
hilarity  of  his  ettunlenain-e,  would  set  hO 
powers  ol  deseiiptbu*  at  detiiince*  In 
a  short  time,  Molsh,  with  Blackthorn 
III  her  arms,  aeeompiinied  by  the  ser- 
v&fit«,  were  iittnietid  to  tlie  secne  of 
deslrnttion*  liy  ilo«  olHtrerJo^',and  eack- 
buj^r,  and  »i:ieaHmi4  ot  the  fowl,  loinjfhd 
\vti1t  the  jocular  howling' of  Ikistboon 
tiimwlf.  who,  whrnevef  h*-  ffiiillotinod 
one  ^ucf:peslully,  f€t  up  h  wdd  whirroo. 


that  might  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  tnlf 
a  nvite. 

'*  Why,  thin,  blessed  earth,  flo*- 
thoon,'*  exclaimed  MoUh,  in  a  kind  of 
mirthful  terror;  "huve  you  no  more 
feelin'  in  you,  than  to  slaughther  down 
the  poor  thinjfs  that  way  ?  Why,  tntf 
alive,  that's  not  dra^hin"  a  fowl,  bot 
open  muriiher,  all  out.  Arralt,  let  tben 
ahme,  an'  I'D  kill  them  myseIC  wtU 
yer 

•*  Feelin*!  ay  have  1,  lashins  o'  feelin*. 
but  Bure  Fm  thinkiii*  inyseIC  |h«t 
they're  so  many  orangemen,  an'  diril  ii 
pleasanier  work  can  be,  than  %w^\xC 
them  down,  the  villains  !  Here's  for 
the  big  felhiw  in  the  corner  beyant — 
that  same  chap's  the  head  o*  a  h»d§ff, 
V\\  go  hail ;  hut  wid  a  blcs«in'  I'll  *aoa 
luve  the  lod^e  an*  liimself  both  wirlaitt 
a  head.  Whish  !  Tliere  you  He,  m/ 
eoek,  and  divil  may  care  than  alt  yo*ir 
fit»rt  wor  wid  you  f" 

**  Dhar  a  Lhoru  Hemtt  /  the  man's  be* 
side  himself^  t  say,  still/*  cxclaimrfl 
Molsh  ;  "  arrah,  Bosthoon,  fi  ill  jm 
have  HUise  if  you  can  ?** 

**  Whit  till  1  have  a  cut  at  that  fel- 
low beside  the  pi^  ;  he's  a  purpltman, 
the  blacksruard,  ua  you  may  know  by 
the  col  nor  of  his  comb  ;  but  V\\  tadie 
the  bagabone  to  i»ut  up  offensive  ech 
lours  in  a  catholic  farm-yard*  ttndher 
our  noses  no  less.  There  you  g^o,  fny 
eock-,  folly  your  leader^  us  the  pileritn 
siiid  to  the  beads  when  lie  had*ut  timt 
to  firuy.*' 

**  Bosthoon«  I  say  !  Fm  saylu*.  Bos* 
thoon !" 

•*  An' Fuviloin',  Molsh  ;  I  thinkifsiio 
lie  to  say  that  Fm  |fiviu*  the  yard  4 
sevcndable  cleiirin*.  Whi<ht»  now,  till 
I  have  a  cut  at  that  fat  ttokfr^">ck  si 
thecart,  for  Father  M'Fb  the 

Cuwjutherer.     *Ti<  an  .  viw, 

an*  it's  but  neht  that  the  ilirur  cliirgt 
shouhl  ipMrtheroo  hirn,  Fiiifh,  1  duiittt 
but  he's  a  bishop,  if  I'm  to  jndire  by  ll»<* 
uiithre  on  Ids  heatl  ;  but  no  matlber— 
'tis'nt  the  only  one  o'  them  well  nlnek 
afore  hmjr,  pl«ie  poodness  !  Ilsck ! 
W^addle,  there  yon  lie — utidhrr  asnwH 
mistuke^  in  rejfiird  of  your  condition.  «fl 
good  cjitholie  teeth  will  l>e  aconahit^ 
wid  you  before  a  mouth  of  dundiji 
goes  over  your  head.* 

Thus  did  the  AjK^llyon  of  th#i  pout- 
try — tlie  Altila  of  tlo*  farm-v^ufl  pn>- 
ceed,  in  a  kind  of  ^  'Imt 

viould  not  have  di-.  ibrn 

^lauirhterinir  the  Greei,ui  sb«  *  p  li  iil«L 
In  the  eour.<ie  of  about  ti*n  tnhmt#i  t(<# 
fufin-yani  *»ii*  Kltrwn  over  with  Ik 
dtC^ipibitcd     botiic^    nf    ^l^jfk   gtnc 
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turkeys,  fat  canons  and  put  I  eta  in  the 
greatest  proruaian, 

**  Now»  Molsh/*  said  he  ;  "if  you 
haye'nt  fowl  enou!?ti,  dmi'i  blnnie  me  ; 
say  the  word  »n'  V\\  mow  awny." 

**  Wurrah  man/*  mid  Molsh  ;  "*  do 
you  think  we're  to  have  hulf  the 
counthry  ?'* 

**  The  more  the  merrier,  Mnlsh/'  he 
replied  ;  "  an"  now,  I  think  I  may  put 
up  my  weapon.  Was'nt  thiU  niuer 
than  to  be  ^oin'  dozm  an*  prcizin*  about 
it  for  biilf  a  day,  makin*  a  fnss  about 
notbin*.  Fol  de  ri»l  de  riddle  !nl,  &e." 
and,  after  wipiog"  hiii  seythe,  he  went  in 
ainid<;t  the  loud  mirth  of  the  servants, 
tntirdering  the  tune  of  "  push  about  the 
jorum,"  in  addition  to  the  other  mur- 
der* he  had  already  coniniitted. 

Now,  it  is  very  possild<*,  that  many 
of  our  readers,  especially  of  those  who 
are  English  or  Scotch,  may  smile  in* 
credulously  at  the  poliiieal  turn  which 
Bo«thonn  gave  to  this  origiutd  mode 
of  butcht'iingr  the  fowl.  Let  them, 
however,  lay  this*  incredulity  aside.  In 
Ireland,  political  cruelty  is  sufjerin- 
duced  upon  circum^anee?  the  most  lu- 
dicrous and  jocular.  Mirtli  and  mur- 
der are  more  nearly  related  with  us 
than  they  are  in  any  other  eoimtry  un- 
der the  sun.  It  is  but  natural,  there- 
fore,  that  where  murder  is  performed 
in  jest*  people  should,  in  the  course  of 
time  and  practice,  make  a  jest  of  mur- 
der, and  treat  ordy  those  who  punish 
them  ft>r  it  with  serious  indignation* 
An  Irish  peasant,  who  happens  to  be 
hanged  for  a  political  or  rc/igmux  mur- 
der, goes  frequently  out  of  the  world 
with  an  imajji^iimry  crowu  of  martyrdfun 
on  hi»  brows ;  and  the  memory  of 
many  such  is  cheri'^hed  with  an  affec- 
tion which  the  most  transceud^mt  vir- 
tue could  not  secure.  Now  I,  Fhedlira 
M*Phun»  knowing  risrht  thnrou;^hly, 
through  the  Confessional,  what  the 
rooial  feelings  of  the  people  on  this 
subject  are,  do  most  strenuously  de- 
mur against  the  unpriiici|ded  doc- 
trine of  placing  in  the  hands  of 
such  aBSassins,  any  tliiug  in  the 
slightest  possible  desrree  approach- 
ing to  ascendnrtctf.  Morals  and  [iro- 
perty  have  a  right  to  predominate 
over  vindictive  ferocity  and  the  cunning 
cruelty*  not  of  ignorance— for  it  is  un- 
deniable that  in  other  matters  they  are 
shrewd  and  intelliijent — tmt  of  a  deep 
and  deliberate  bigoiry,  fostered  by 
those  who  care  not  one  iota  for  either 
the  souls  or  bodies  of  the  people  whom 
ihey  studiously  demoralise.  Men  who 
have  no  fi^ed  princi|iJe,  no  conscienee. 


no  abhorrence  of  crime  and  blood'ihed 
to  restrain  or  guide  them  in  the  exer- 
cise of  political  power,  have  no  claim 
whatsoever  to  its  posjsessiou  ;  and  nn- 
tiJ  they  exhibit  the  same  peaceful  and 
moral  Imbits  which  characterise  civi- 
lized life  and  Chrifitian  eociety,  thev 
ou^kt  not  to  be  entrusted  with'  it.  It 
is  very  well  for  the  grent  body  of  my 
brother  priests  to  say,  bt»hold  we  are  a 
people,  and  must  twi  treated  as  such  ; 
but  I  say  that  it  is  not  our  numbers^ 
hut  our  character  and  principles  that 
ought  to  be  considered  by  the  legisla- 
ture. Those  who  legislate  upon  the 
principle  of  "numbers,"  legislute  upon 
a  principle  of  cowardice  that  is  dis- 
gracei'nl  and  pusillanimous.  The 
Roman  Catholic  peasantry  of  Ireland 
actually  poescss  Icfs  of  freedom  at  this 
moment  than  they  did  before  the  con- 
cession of  Emanci|iation.  They  are 
II nw  the  trampled  and  goaded  slaves 
of  priests  and  agitators,  and  ere  long 
will  feel  in  the  grindi  ng  spirit  of  oppres- 
fion,  what  that  *'  Domestic  Tyranny" 
is,  into  whose  clutches  the  concessions 
of  the  British  legislature  have  unwit- 
tingly consigned  them.  Ah,  trust  me, 
they  are  beginning  to  fed  to  their  cost 
that  there  is  no  such  domineering 
aristocrat  a-s  your  Catholic  priest,  no 
sneh  insolent  and  vulgar  tyniut  as  your 
agitator,  and  no  such  corrupt  and  pro«- 
tttu*.e  place-iuuitcr  us  yotir  patriot  of 
the  peiipie.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  trea- 
son against  the  seditious  ;  but  it  must 
pass  along  with  many  other  tiegiocted 
and  forgotten  truths  uf  the  present 
dav. 

lieturn  we  now  to  I  he  massacre  of 
St.  Bosthoon.  What  we  said  about 
that  matter  is  not,  as  Bostlioon  himself 
wnuhl  probably  call  it,  "^an  exswagge- 
raliou."  1  have  ollen  myself  heard  the 
country-folk  say  to  those  wlio  mani- 
fested a  hum.ine  reluctance  to  kill  a 
fowl,  **  Hut,  tut,  think  it's  an  Orange- 
man's throat  you  have  got,  and  youll 
suon  settle  it." 

Thus  it  is  that  in  Ireland  the  ii^'ht  of 
a  jest  is  often  made  to  blend  in  appal- 
ling harmouy  with  the  black  sliadows 
of  assassiuutiou  and  murder — as  the 
midnight  flash  from  the  thunder-cloud 
appears  only  to  show  the  stii> nny  mdss 
which  hangs  in  siletice  above  us, 
watcfiini^,  as  it  were,  in  gloomy  ma- 
lii^nity  for  the  object  on  which  it  is  to 
pour  its   vengeance, 

Bojithoon,    after    the    bloody   cata- 
logue of  what  the  hackneyed  punsters' 
have   termed  Jowl  murders,    lost   no 
lime   in   asking    his    neiglibonrs    and 
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relitlofia  to  the  chmlening  of  our 
sucking'  ecclesiastic.  Before  the  day 
of  ihe  chmteiitnt;  caiuc,  he  had  cer- 
tiiiidy  iiivited  n  fonnidable  body — the 
most  coii»cqui*ntiiil  of  whom  wi^re  the 
following'  :^-FirBt  was  Tnrly  M*Flew- 
ether,  own  brother  to  Father  Ho|^ef, 
the  i^arish  priest,  who,  together  with 
Father  OTag,  was  present  ej:  ojicio* 
Next  follows  M  cousin  of  Father  Biirtte, 
Tur^esifis  Lin94?y,  no  way  related,  we 
believe,  to  the  present  Bishop  of  KiU 
dare'fl  fatnily,  who  are  the  Lindsays  of 
Scotland,  but  en  u  nee  ted  pretty  clo*e!y 
wilh  the  derict-ndants  and  fiamesakes 
of  a  much  more  eminent  divine,  Car- 
dinal Wolsey.  Indeed  so  e^eaertilly 
known  and  recognised  h  tbii^  eoniiec- 
tinij,  thit  we  qirestion  if  the  namejj  of 
Burke  and  Br  ihet  are  more  closely  as- 
sociated than  tlK)!>e  of  Liusey  auil 
Wol&ey.  A  Her  Tur^^esius  cumc  Bat- 
tayfh  Buie»  or  Velbw  Wattle  M'FiaiK 
graoduncle  to  hh  Reverence,  youni* 
Blackcborn  ;  then  my  own  uncle  Phed- 
lim  M'Fim,  whose  honoured  name  I 
bear ;  after  him  Ladlius,  or  a^  he  \^'a$ 
termed  for  brevity,  Lmlle  M' Flummery, 
Scaddhan  M*Fuii;  Brian  Boroo  Mac- 
Scutt ;  and  creepy  0*Sleeveen.  Nor 
must  I  tbri^et  u  plump,  rosy -faced  lad, 
of  aluiut  sixteen,  rein.irkable  for  u 
roguish  leer  in  his  eye,  ami  a  curt 
satirical  curve  of  the  upper  lip — bi» 
name  was  Diiniel  O'Conni^IL  Tlie 
female  Gossips,  Miss  Lilly  M'FaitritL*h, 
and  Miss  Bid  Fogaily,  we  ncedo't 
at  present  meiition,  a^  tliey,  like  the 
piie-ts,  were  aUu  present  vx  ojficio. 

Two  others  were  also  invitL*d,  but 
verily  they  eould  nut  say,  for  fear  of 
telliiij^  an  initrnib»  whether  they  mii^ht 
be  permitted  by  Prnvidenc*-  to  attend 
or  uoL  Those  were  Boj.thi>on'*«  laii«i- 
tord.  Joseph  Spare-riij,  the  Quaker, 
and  biK  wilr  Repeuta:ice. 

The  above  were  the  le^din;;  mem- 
bers of  the  families  invited  :  In  it  manj 
more  were  asked  to  attend  the  eviniinjjf 
feMiviiies,  who  were  n<*t  ihon^lit  swU 
ticjeiiUy  arialocrMtic  to  minirle  in  tho 
pultshoii  society  of  the  dinner-paity. 
The  preparuiious  were  upon  a  scale 
as  bberal  as  it.  waiF  orig^inuL  Bosthuon 
had  secured  nearly  a  wbol*?  running  of 
potteen ;  the  pudding  was  made  aud 
lightly  tied  up  in  the  sack  before  men- 
tion 4'd«  ready  t »  be  soured  ittto  a  hu^e 
l^oilcr,  which  ihey  borrowed  for  the 
purpose*  All  kinds  of  meat  and  veg'c- 
taliles  were  secnr^d,  not  forjfetting  hidf 
a  hundred  weight  of  the   best  mealy 


Bangrers,  which  BoBtbooQ  Uid  tD  for 
the  espeeia!  comfort  of  the  gueftt..  A 
fiddler  «nd  piper  were  also  cn^ged  to 
promote  the  harmony  of  the  occasion  i 
and  on  the  evening  previous  to  the 
ceremony,  evL'ry  tltin^s  in  soolh,  gmte 
a  tuost  auspiciouB  promise  of  eiijoy- 
menL 

Who,  however,  could  suppose  for  a 
moment,  ihAt  lu  %x\v\%  a  stilc  of  ihtnff» 
a  cloud  of  mysterious  dolour  ihoald 
rest  upon  the  bucket  brows  of  Bds- 
thmm  himself?  Yet  m  it  wa^  imd 
ever  as  the  previous  evening  Up»f<l 
into  niiflit,  tlic  smoke  of  liis  sis^hs  re- 
sembled that  oF  a  lin»e-klln  in  a  shower. 
He  groaned  and  pretended  to  have  the 
cholic.  but  the  ipiantity  of  food  which 
disappeared  ui  supper  contradicted 
tlint  asseition.  Molsh  questioned  Mm 
clt»sely,  and  witli  a  pertinacity  which 
did  herself  honour,  but  reflected  venr 
little  on  the  veracity  of  her  husUiau, 
succeeded  in  driving  hiru  from  owe 
complaint  to  another,  until  she  fairly 
beat  him  out  of  the  whole  popular 
catalogue.  Fir*t  it  was,  a*  we  hate 
said,  the  cholic.  then  it  was  ''u  dirty  at- 
tack of  rheumatir.  in  the  shins  C  again 
it  WHS  an  cmhurg;o^  about  the  loin*; 
afterwards  it  cbang-ed  to  a  bitlhcr  bad 
Shinrue,  an'  hard  fortune  to  it !  Again 
he  didn't  know  but  it  was  the  tapc- 
wonii  that  his  brother  Barney,  God  be 
good  to  him!  used  to  be  atflicled  wilh 
before  he  died,  and  tlwU  carried  hira 
oir  at  the  long  run,  poor  fellow  j  and  a 
better  tirother  never  eat  bread  thau  lie 

WilS.'* 

Molsh,  however,  saw  the  pur€  Ik  w 
p  redo  mi  n  ant  in  every  aaj»crtion  he 
made,  tliat  *he  knew  not  what  to  infcT 
frotn  hii*  unaccountable  luixiety  to  be 
considered  sick.  Ji  ifroaus,  thdl  aliuo^l 
made  tln^  pLites  on  llie  dresser  iktlle^ 
could  be  con-siilcrcd  a  proof  <d*  boddy 
illness  then  v%'as  he  ci  rtainly  Mil  well ; 
but  then  the  supper  he  mudf!  »o  viifo^ 
ous  and  energetic,  so  rapid  and  etfec- 
tivel  and  his  usual  healthy  liiccitji 
breaking  the  very  com|tlatiit  in  hit 
mouth !  No,  no  ;  whatever  ailed 
hiiu  hy  upon  his  mind,  and  she  wa» 
resolvcil  to  find  it  out.  She  uoif 
chat»ged  her  tactics*  and  was  resolved 
to  have  him  seriously  ill  upon  h\f  uttfi 
pnnciple* 

**  BojAthoon,  darlin*,"  mid  she. 

"  Well,  MoUh  r 

"  You  are  sick,  dear ;  yoti  ire  In* 
deed,  an'  Fni  afeard  you  have  got  your 
skinlul  o  tomethiug. 
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**  I  know  I  have,  Molsh  j  you're  uol 
a«thray  tliereut  any  rdte.** 

"  Thiit  bluok^niarti  emlmrgo,  tliirlln'r 

•*  Ay  !  what  about  it.  MoUIj  T 
•*  Uoti't  you  lirmk  it  *ud  4ie  bt'Ulior  la 
put  off'  ibc  cJiristcniu'  'lill  you  ^ei  iacII 

"  Well  of  wli.it  r 
•*  Why,  the  embiir|r«.'' 
Bii«thuoii  iXAve  her  u  ph'ii«atit  itis^as- 
Iro^iS  kw^k    witli   unii  **  burktr  know- 

"  Be  *ii«v,  MoUh ;  you  couhl  never 
do  it  if  I  wis^heti  U»  kvep  the  sacTtt  to 
iuystlt\  I  *ee  what  ynyVe  at  well 
etioiigh,  but  ril  lell  you  wiiluul  mure 
to  ilo." 

*•  ThiU's  a  good  boy^  Bostho4in  ; 
God  iimik  ytiu  to  ^raic,  iiLinnuI 

"  Amen,  Molsh  !  Now  hear  to  me  ; 
but  you  iiiu*t  kt'v[i  t\m  lo  yoiiri*eUV* 

"  Divtt  a  mortd  will  t^vtr  ^a^ik  from 
my  ri|i«  'till  you  irive  nw  Uvv.     Now !" 

-  I'm  lifrunl  tli'Jt  BUiekthorn,  in  re- 
gard o*  whiit  you  know,  wont  lake  the 
wnther  to  morrow  ut  his  christeuinM" 

**  Oh  Ckicrna  miin,  dou*t  dhnime  of 
sif  h  a  misfortune  as  that !  That  'ud  be 
unlucky  indeed  !** 

"  But  I  icll  you  [  do  dhnime  of  5t  j 
I'm  sure  he'll  fj:o  u^Mr1sl  tbesaycrument. 
an'  a  worse  sign  than  the  same  couldn't 
be  ^een.  They  say  them  that  doesn't 
lake  it  kindly  has  a  black  fate  before 
them  !     WhatV  to  be  done,  Molsh  'i^ 

Thm,  indeed,  was  a  srarehin^  fjues- 
tion  jind  strongly  calculated  to  try  Uuih 
Molshy's  inircnuity  and  In^  own.  In 
Inilh  it  could  be  considered  iis  nothing 
short  of  the  priiiic  dillii^uliyt  or  radier 
the  only  one,  I  hut  clouded  the  prospect 
of  the  MpproMchmg  hilanty.  Tiie  su- 
|>er5lltious  dread  under  which  thi^y 
iK»ih  laboured  is  one  by  no  means  un- 
common omong  I  be  ii;n<*rant  pt'ople  ; 
but  in  lliis  cube  I  hey  both  enttrlaided 
it  with  tenfold  unprchrnsion,  in  cr»iise- 
oueuce  of  their  knowinsf  po  accural uly 
the  invincible  hatretl  of  mere  witcr, 
which  my  liile  cousin,  youn,,'  Hluek- 
thorn,  bud  alremiy  exhilmctl.  Indef^d 
sio  stron:,'  wju*  this,  hi'*  natural  aiit> 
fwithy  a«^iiinst  ihe  pure  elennni,  thiit 
bi^  mother,  rvery  inorniiiL;  when  wjisah- 
injr  him,  wns  fori  e<l  to  qnnhfy  the  water 
uith  a  certiiin  ptrrtion  of  whiskey,  in 
order  to  prevettt,  ita  !»he  herself  termed 
ii,  "  the  cfjubiir  from  ^'citin'  into  eon- 
^nbion*.*  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
thut  the  question  was  felt  to  be  a 
searching  one. 

••  Wbait**  tu  be  done,  Mol*h  ?"  he  re- 
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prated  ;  "the  same  clargy  wont  stand 
ttiii  WdibtT,  biirrin' — '* 

**  He  wont,  In  troth.  Bosihoon ;  but 
barrin'  ic/wt/,  df-ar  T' 

*''  MnUh,    wbiit    isi   t't   be  dooe,    I 
^^y  '(" 

A  lontr  piiui^e  ensued,  ]\Iolsh  was 
evidt'rilly  uhhtracted  in  the  I'onsiderii- 
tion  uf  this  i^ucsrian,  and  Bosthoon, 
on  jfemivin:,''  that  her  iniajjinatiun 
bad  SL't  tu  work,  thought  that  the  old 
raying  uf  iw*>  litada  are  IkIIlt  than 
one,  was,  if  it  wr're  upcrssary  ut  all, 
nuii^t  essentially  so  nputj  this  ocCktHiun. 
He  al^io  tixed  hU  face  into  a  caj-t  of 
medttatifHi,  but  the  dcsfripiion  of  his 
coiintt^nance  white  in  this  mood  need 
nf*t  be  exp<*cted  from  nii\  Perhaps 
ilmt  of  an  a.H.su&giii  looking  out  for  the 
object  of  his  vi*ni,^('kini'e»  n>iglit  jiive  a 
faiot  notion  of  the  jiuz/Jed  ferocity, 
which  nifre  reflfciion,  in  a  case  of 
dit^cnlty,  bniuglit  out  cm  his  vii^age^ 
Not  that  the  man  wa<i  at  all  fvrocious 
or  ill-tcmpercd  ;  on  th«"  crnitrary,  few 
UTun  posstessefl  a  better  lieatt,  or  a  more 
expauMve  spirit  of  liospiLality.  His 
countenance,  bnwcvcr,  was  so  un* 
luckily  siiaped,  and  his  bulky  features 
jarr<Mi  so  ineconeilabty,  thai  one  can- 
not help  coinpiirin;;  thrir  full  contour 
to  the  three  parties  which  at  present 
distract  the  cni])ire.  His  Wbii:  mouth 
flo  unfixed  and  shifting — bis  R-idiral 
teeth  and  eyelirows — each  dct-pcrately 
destructive — a  puir  fff  cheek  bones 
and  eur^  ch  vatcd  liS  llic  highest  Tury 
among  tht'ni  all,  constituted  a  face  just 
about  as  harmouions  and  orderly  as 
the  Kt'ffrnied  House  oMVimmons.  It 
malt cf el  little  what  mood  uf  mind  put 
any  feature  into  ottice,  for  whatever 
measure  it  brought  ont  w^as  sure  to  be 
m<.'t  by  a  formidable  opposition,  or, 
pcrhap**,  by  a  tyrannical  rnujoriiy  of 
ihf  other  features, 

I  hi  this  occasion,  M^dHli.  who 
ea.H  in  her  pcTplestity,  an  accideutal 
glam*e  at  Bosthuoii,  ohs^^rvcd  that  his 
upper  li]>  vibrated Jikp  a  pendulum,  to 
the  rivvlil  ^^^^  left  id  bis  nose,  a  motion 
wlncb  she  knew  iVorn  expcrit-nce,  td- 
waysf  iniim.ited  the  formation  of  some 
Sjipitnit  speculation  or  theory  of  bii 
own, 

**  Bojiihoon  dcir,  what'<i  to  bt 
dime  r 

Th/*  pluy  of  the  lip  now  bcci*nie 
furious;  at  len;;jth  it  »«lopped  ;  was 
drawn  fear  fully  back  ;  hi^  ^^ievaus  de 
frit-zc  of  hi^ge  tu.iki  were  e\[jaiid*'d  to 
an  iurt edible  width,  and  a  peal  6f  very 
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respectable  thuudcr  re-echoed  through 
the  house, 

"  1  dont  think  you  ou^ht  to  laugh, 
Bosthaqn.  till  this  ie  settled. 

*•  FaitR,  but  I  ought  j^ou  ahiuer,  for 
it  tr  settled  T' 

"  Arra  how.  daHin  ?  how  dear  T* 

"  Ahajjh,  yau  vvaot  to  eume  at  it, 
do  you  ?" 

"  An'  who  has  a  betthcr  rights  Bqb- 
thoon  r 

"That's  trewih,  but  l>e  the  sbnm- 
rng^ue  you  havu't  right  t'uoug-li  to  hear 
this,  though— hagh»  agb»  ugh,  ugh — 
wee  ho  ?"■ 

'*  Very  well,  you  ean  keep  i!»**  smd 
Molali,  oflendrcl. 

"And  will  Molsh;  111  hould  a  hard 
cheek,  my  ducky  i  sure  it's  all  llie  in- 
tention, my  daiacy — dont  you  know 
that  V" 

•*  Know  what  ?  arrah  what  ?" 

**  If  his  reverence's  irUintion  is  good, 
it'B  all  right." 

"  His  reverence's  Intintion  ! — faith 
you're  lUirly  moidhered  wid  this 
christenin,  Bosthooo  ;  that's  what  I 
think  ;  sure  if  you  warn't  you'd  not 
mow  down  the  poor  craihers  o'  fowl 
the  way  you  did  !*' 

**  No  niatther/'  replied  her  husband^ 
**sure  it's  all  the  same  in  tlie  Greek,  or, 
in  Father  M'FIewsther's  Laliu,  any 
bow,  Whirroo,  Rkcklhorn  my  cock, 
be  me  posev,  you'll  lake  the  wather 
yet,  a  cushla.  So  long  as  Father 
M'Flewsiher  has  a  g'ood  intention 
uoiler  hia  siirphjs,  1  wont  see  you 
hard  run.  Faith,  Fll  have  no  ill  for- 
tune before  you  in  regtird  any  way,  of 
not  takin  it^ — Hi  torul  oral  orsl  lol," 
&c,,  and  out  came  **  Push  about  the 
^  jorura,"  with  the  wrong  end  fore- 
I  mcipt. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Molsh 
exerted  all  the  ingDMuity  she  could 
muster  in  an  attempt  to  worm  the 
secret  of  young  Blackthorn's  quietly 
"taking  tlie  water,"  a?  he  termetl  it. 
out  of  him.  She  whepdl^l,  and  en- 
treated, and  pouted,  but  all  she  coubl 
get  was  a  look  of  triumphant  sagaci»y» 
a|ipallinglv  jocular,  and  one  or  two 
threats  ot  illegal  violence  if  she  per- 
sisted. 

Having  thus  formed  his  plan  of  get- 
ling  Blackthorn,  or,  as  Molsh  more 
frequently  called  him,  the  "weeny 
duck"  "to  take  the  wather,"  he  went 
to  bed  in  a  state  of  supreme  de- 
liirbt,  as  anxious  to  witncjss  the  festivi- 
tif'S  of  the  following  day,  as  a  sdiool- 
boy  is  to  welcome  in  ihe  first  blessed 
morning  of  the  Ciiristma^  or  Midsum- 


mer holidays.  To  bed,  we  say,  he 
went,  but  by  no  mortal  means  to  steep. 
A  fiffirit  of  a  ditfercnt  character,  in- 
deed, seized  upon  him,  und  this  spirit 
WAS  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
genius  of  music,  which  we  are  bound 
to  say  never  made  a  more  inTeterate 
descent  upon  Orrtheus  himself,  during 
any  [)crio<l  of  his  life,  than  it  did 
ufjon  worthy  Bosthoon  M*  Flail.  The 
fact  is,  that  to  the  utter  di!=comfort  of 
his  wife,  he  did  nothing  else  from  the 
moment  he  deposited  his  carcase  itpou 
the  bcil»  until  the  honest  woman,  about 
the  hour  of  two  oVlock  in  tiic  mora- 
ing,  fell  into  a  querulous  slumber, 
than  sing  and  whistle  all  the  snatchtf 
of  tunes  and  songs  that  he  could  by 
any  possible  meaus  rcmembtr  :  *  Pitsb 
about  the  Jorum^*'  and  the  «  Priest  in 
hia  Boots^**  were  performed  both  w»y» 
with  an  originality  of  execution  thiit 
deserved  immortality.  After  these 
followed  ** Gonads  Lock,"  "The  Black 
and  the  Brown,'*  **  The  Little  House 
under  the  Hill,"  "  Rnusin  Redhctd,* 
'*  Open  the  door  for  Three,"  **  Ride  i 
Mile,'*  and  so  on  ;  all  of  which  he  nol 
only  performed  with  singular  embel- 
lishments, but  also  illustrated  with 
snatches  of  running  commentary  and 
fugitive  criticism,  quite  as  entertainiii^ 
as  the  musical  text  itself.  Sleep  and 
death,  however,  overcome  us  all.  Hod 
Bosthoon  nt  length  tried  his  hand,  and 
with  conaiderablv  more  success,  at  the 
beautiful  solo  which  is  getieniily  per- 
formed l>y  rhat  nightingale  of  the  nee 
ycleped  the  nose.  In  other  words,  he 
fell  a  snoring,  and  dreamt  of  young 
Blai^kthorn  "taking  the  wather r 

1  care  not  a  Hg  about  Sir  Wiltiani 
Hamilton  and  his  astronomy,  even  if 
he  were  ten  times  a  greater  iionout  Iv 
his  country  than  he  is.  One  thing  I 
know  riL^H  well,  and  that  i^,  that  dar- 
ing good  honest  daylight,  very  little 
tH}curs  in  Europe  that  the  sun  is  nut 
acquainted  with.  And  as  /  am  nri- 
ther  a  Whig  nor  a  Radical,  I  beg  leare 
to  make  an  observation  which  has  pos* 
sibly  escaped  even  our  celebrated  as- 
tronomer himself,  and  it  is  thi»,  that 
not  a  single  measure  ever  the  Whip 
have  passed,  or  attempted  to  |tast, 
which  was  not  paired,  or  attenipLrdto 
be  passed,  on  a  day  that  would  hav« 
disgraced  Lapland.  The  truth  is^  the 
sun,  who  is  a  steady  uncouipromising 
Tory  himself,  literally  scorns  to  shine 
upon  their  proceedings,  or  to  lend 
them  any  coimienunce  whatsoever  that 
he  Clin  at  all  withhold.  Every  tbin|; 
they  do  is^  consequently  full   of  dark- 
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ne*&  «ind  mystification*  The  moon, 
iherefore,  is  all  ihuL  is  left  them,  mid 
right  well  M'orthy  ara  the  prostitute 
Jc^islator^  of  such  a  iiight-walking' 
frntroness  as  she  b.  Like  her,  they 
are  Dot  the  sairii:  thiiicr  Tor  a  month  ; 
like  lier»  they  are  desperately  ena- 
moured of  change,  and,  the  only  gliin- 
mer  of  common  sense  thit  is  to  be 
I'uLitid  it)  Lli<:fir  proceedings  U  hotrovncd 
from  tlie  Tories,  jnst  as  the  filches  the 
only  litrht  she  is  mlstrc^?*  of  from  the 
»un,  i4nd  Would  make  the  world  fielieve 
that  it  h  her  own*  Nor  is  this  all,  the 
drivelling  creutnres  legislate  to  no 
other  spirit  tlmn  that  of  the  most  con- 
firmed lunacy  ;  and,  ns  u  iidturttl  con- 
sequence, all  they  have  done  or  ever 
wdl  du,  has  beea  and  will  lie,  it  ujtre 
m&tter  of  mounshiue.  Lei  the  sun, 
however,  have  a  decent,  honest,  open 
transaction  betore  idm,  und  see  with 
what  a  good  humoured,  complacent 
smile  he  look^  down  npoo  it.  HU 
appearance,  for  insUtnce,  on  the  morn- 
ing^  of  young  Blackthorn's  christeniug', 
was  a  credit  to  the  uhole  Zodiiic* 
Indeed*  if  we  could  suppose  the  twelve 
signs  chatting^  the  mtitier  over,  the  foU 
lowing-  short  but  pithy  dialogue,  Is 
Yery  like  that  which  would  occur 
among^  them ;  ^or  there  is  little  doubt 
but  our  young  hero  was  a  favourite 
with  the  whole  sky* 

"  He  will  he  a  brilliant  youth,  that," 
said  the  sun  ;  **  a  shilling  light  to  the 
faithful ;  there  will  be  no  eclipeing* 
biro.'* 

^  I  will  help  him  home  from  the  sta- 
tions at  niglit,'*  said  the  moon,  "and, 
what  I  wouldn't  do  for  another,  Til 
enable  him  to  see  double  when  light 
IS  scarce ." 

**  I'll  give  bira  courrt|fc  to  put  down 
heresy,"  said  Leo  i  "  1  am  something 
of  a  Papist  myself,  in  couae<|uence  of 
such  a  number  of  Popes  having  gniced 
the  Pontificate  with  my  name.  In  fact^ 
they  have  conaetTiled  me  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  I  wont  forget  to  young 
Blackthorn. — HI  nidke  him  the  lion  of 
thetribe.** 

**  He  will  be  the  head  of  a  goodly 
flock,"  said  Aries,  "  a  regular  South- 
do\f  n  in  spirituals.*' 

•*  He  will  drink  like  a  Hsh,"  said 
Pisces,    **and,   although    he   docs  not 


like    waler,    yet    he    must    have    our 
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gills   will   speak   for 
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**  I  shall  support  him,  too,"  said 
Sagittarius;  *•  he  will  draw  the  kmg 
bow  in  a  nmnner  worthy  of  Ji  irne  Hi- 
bernian," 


'*  He  wilt  be  a  father  to  the  father- 
less." fiaid  Gemini. 

*'  Would  there  be  any  chanct.*  of  his 
bccoudug  a  thirttxrnth  Constellation?" 
suid  Virgo  ;  *'  it  would  go  bard  if  we 
didn*t  make  room  for  him  among  us — 
1  ihink  we  want  a  ehafilain/* 

Such,  we  might  suppose  the  dia- 
logue umotiiT  the  aforeni^fntionLd  signs 
to  be,  upni  the  dawn  of  that  remark- 
able day  which  ushi^rcd  in  the  signal 
festivity  of  our  young  hero's  christen - 
ing. 

The  first  upproprintc  gue?^t  who 
made  lier  af>pearunce  on  that  morning 
was  Norry  Flattery,  the  midnife,  who 
fouud  the  house  scoured  uiid  eleaused, 
and  literally  brimful  of  hospitable  fare. 
On  the  outside,  near  the  door,  wiis  a 
ring  of  sti»ue3,  on  which  atoud  the  boi- 
ler we  spoke  of,  ready  to  receive  the 
pnddiug*     Skuifhtered   poultry  lay  in 

{)iles,  decapitated  itud  naked,  the  yel* 
ow  fat  congealed  in  wadi  upon  iheir 
huge  careuses.  Flitches  of  bacon, 
hrtuig,  btef  and  mutt*)n,  were  placed 
in  templing  array  on  an  oppoMie  table. 
In  fact,  the  mere  sight  was  better  than 
un  indiltcTept  meal  to  a  hungry  man  ; 
and  the  promise  of  SMch  a  difnier 
ejiougb  to  sustain  a  poor  poet  for  a 
week  before  hand.  In  addition  to  all 
ihi?,  Norry  could  not  help  remarking, 
that  the  flavour  of  strong  drink  grati- 
fied the  oll^ctory  sense  as  powerfully  at 
the  edible  fare  did  the  eye  ;  a  eircuiii- 
siance  which  she  could  account  for  in 
no  other  way,  ihan  by  supposing  that 
Bosthoon  and  some  of  Ids  friends 
had  been  carousing  the  night  before. 
In  tliif,  however,  she  was  rnistalten, 

Bostliuori,  when  she  appeared,  seiz- 
ed her  hands,  and  with  something  be- 
tween a  snigger  and  a  bray,  shook 
them,  until  in  the  apprehension  that 
her  arms  were  dislocated,  she  shouted 
lustily  for  relief 

*'  Why  thin  that  yon  may  never  sin, 
Bosthoi^n  M* Flail,  if  111  be  able  to  do 
a  ha'p'ouh  this  month  to  come  wid 
the  way  you  shook  me — oh  yeah !  my 
arms  !** 

•'  The  man,  of  a  sarttmy,  U  beside 
him?etf.  Norry,"  said  his  wife — *' ay,  for 
the  last  week." 

"  Come,  filolsh,"  said  Bosthoon,  ap* 

[jroaebi ug  her  with  a  fresh  felony  on 
lis  face,  **  come  now*' — 

'•  No,  no,"  said  she,  laoyhing,  **  Vm 
done,  I  wont  say  a  word/' 

'*  Very  well,"  lie  replied,  •'  keep 
steady  ;  but  hear  to  me — are  young 
Blaekthorri's  vestments  ready'  an' 
made  as  I  bid  you  ?" 
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■  Ay  are  they,"  replied  bi4h  lUe 
women  ;  urnj  the  niidwiff  added  : 

"  Faix,  BostbtHm,  when  he  gt>ts 
them  an,  you  uiiglit  put  him  to  tlt<i 
althiir  un'  he  coutd  lure  away  at  u  mass 
as  wi'll  ms  the  best  u*  ihem  i  devil  a 
one  o'  the  weuuy  diiuk  liut  *l)  be  thir 
very  moral  t»f  Father  M*l'le«"sther  or 
the  Cowjuiht-rer/' 

**  An'  that  was  tuif  iiivimiou,"  re- 
plied Busthooti,  tnumphituilVf  *' hagh, 
Bg-h,  %b»  iteh — wee  ho!" 

Thia,  indeed,  was  Jiteriilly  the  fact. 
Bosthoon  i'elt  sueh  a  powerful  tleter- 
mjnatiori  to  associate  young^  Black* 
th  km  with  the  (jriesthood,  that  he 
rescdved  on  having  his  chrisieniDg 
dresiiS  made  ua  nearly  as  coidd  be  after 
the  fashion  of  the  ptuitiHeais  in  whieh 
a  priest  ceh-'bnites  mas?^.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  llie  mLither  was 
tbreed  to  iriek  out  I  he  monkey  in  a 
aurplice,  alb,  and  stole,  in  complinuce 
with  tlie  wishes  of  his  father,  who 
insisted  that  be  should  look  a^  bke  **  a 
clar.'y"  as  pu<*iibb', — "  Sure,  blood 
alive,*'  he  addc4l,  ''isn't  it  whin  llity 
have  the  lobrs  an,  we  ilout  think  them 
the  same  men  tb^y  are  over  a  jiigp 
o'  punciu  Tnrul  lural  lot,  lorul  loral 
Itddy,  &c,  &c," 

As  the  mornir)'?'  advaiii^ed.  the  other 
gtifSts  beijau  to  arrivr.  First  after  the 
midwife  edu^e  Bid  Fo^aily  ami  Hriun 
Boroo  M'Scut,  two  of  the  ptisnipa,  and 
these  af*ain  w*  re  f^liortly  followed  by 
the  other  two,  to  wil,  Mi»s  Lilly 
M*Faitbritch,  close  lo  whose  arm  Itty 
{|Miet,  sly,  iiisiiMiutiDif  ('n  rpy  U'Sh!e- 
ven.  Creejiy,  in  btcf,  bad,  as  they  eay, 
an  eye  ou  Mi^g  Lilly,  in  consequence  of 
her  we.dlh,  and  as  be  was  vrry  much 
abused  by  the  f<cx, and  noi  without  rea- 
son, we  need  *!Ck*rc*dy  add  I  hat  he  ex- 
cited more  interest  tluio  another  iiuin, 
and  was  treuteii  by  ibrvui  with  a  de- 
{:iee  ot  uitrution  which  mithine  but  the 
luoseness  of  his  ebaract*  r  toidd  ba%*e 
grained  him.  \n  the  coui^e  of  a  «^hoTl 
time,  the  r*"*t  poured  in — all  di^wsed  in 
tiieirbest  eb>lhes  and  lookiuir  us  they 
say.  in  exeelUiit  health  and  spirits. 
Torly  M*i''U  wi.iher,  die  piiest's  bro- 
ther, wua  *' iKjyued  iu  boots;**  and 
Brian  Boroo  M'Stot  shone  in  a  sky- 
blue  eoHl,  wiih  ^ik  buttons,  a  yellow 
WHifrteoal,  and  a  p;iir  of  Rpriiee  buek- 
*kins  us  tik'bl  »»  iwo-penee.  Friend 
Sparc-rib  the  (jUuker  itiburned  his 
worihv  teUiint,  friend  Boi^iboou,  the 
prrcediniyr  daj,  that  be  and  \i\%  wife 
Ki'penljinec  would  come  to  ihe  dinner, 
but  that  business  [n evented  them  from 


bein^  present  at  the  breukfast  ar  the 
ceremony  of  the  baptism  ;  bot,  he 
added,  **  Repeutdnce  and  1  will  tnke  » 
moderate  glass  of  iby  punch  in  the 
evening,  friend  M'Flatb  The  ya^Kkx, 
Duuiel  U'Connell  knowinLT  that' there 
Would  be  litile  real  fun  liil  after  dinaerr 
declined  coming  For  tbkit  reason,  al* 
thou-fh  he  ai^si^uud  a  fur  dfHerent  utie 
for  his  absence,  viz,  that  be  would 
be  cngBifed  till  ftmr  o clock,  making 
a  charitable  collection  for  a  distre&^ed 
widtiVT  in  the  neighbuurhuod. 

Young-  Blackthorn  was  inimediateJy 
coosT^ued  to  thy  uiock  (jossip  Miss 
M*Fidthritch,  who  felt  highly  tiattcred 
at  being  preferred  before  her  a»sociaie 
siionstjr,  as  much  as  by  the  uiatronlj 
ehanicter  which  she  could  not  bat 
think  the  mere  nursing  of  biui  con- 
ferred upon  her.  Blackthorn,  however, 
had  not  yet  been  arrayed  in  the  stole 
and  surplice,  owinar  to  the  caution  of 
\\u  iiiotlKT,  wl«o  fett  singular  misgivings 
a!4  to  the  ultimate  purity  of  the  pontU 
bcab.  The  liouest  woman,  who  knew 
that  Bliiekthoriie  was  not  over-scrupu- 
lous, was  brimful  of  Kuperstition,  and 
imagined  that  anything*  in  the  shape  of 
a  -tain  upon  the  vestnjents,  would  b« 
dreadfully  prtiphcttc  of  future  evil. 
Slie  ticcordiiiply  re?solved  not  to  dress 
him  in  them,until  within  a  few  rainutes 
previous  to  the  couimeneement  of  the 
ceremony. 

But  who  ^ball  describe  the  wild  mer- 
riment of  BostbooQ  hi  in  self,  and  the 
dreadful  vehemence  of  I  he  reception 
which  he  gave  to  each  *t  And  yet, 
notvtiifislanding  his  awkwurdnr^ssM  he 
did  ib«  thing  well,  and  agrccibty, 
for  to  speak  irutli,  his  heart  vidA  m  llie 
right  [Juce.  He  tossed  himself  from 
one  to  lioothcr  ;  laUubed,  shouted,  and 
hallucinated  with  a  blundering  eurdt- 
idiiy  which  every  one  felt  to  be  trts 
mendously  sincere.  And  in  the  midst 
ol  all  this,  they  could  observe  that  he 
carried  in  his  tiead  some  redoubtable 
secret,  some  sugiicious  piece  of  know- 
ledj;fe,  of  w  hieh  be  evjdeittly  felt  not 
only  proud  but  ludic t on «ily  ostentation*^ 
Tbij*  was  easily  neen,  tor  in  point  ol 
fact  his  ^esticulaiious  were  *o  fordble 
and  i»igiiil]tant,  nnd  sio  much  in  his  own 
way,  tbut  human  gravity  could  nut  tt* 
sist  tiiem,  He^cliippod  bis  finger  on 
his  i*osc,  ft^if  instance,  atnl  pointed  to 
young  Blackthorn^  after  which  ho  ga- 
thered bis  head  into  hi**  BltouldHrs,  atid 
contritct<'d  bis  hup'e   L  .i  rnan 

inilul^iug   in  supprc;-  'tr,  ss 

indeed  was  the  case  wiui  nuiL    Neither 
cuutd    I  hey    muke    anything    of   the 
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broken   hints  which  he  dealt  oul  W\i\\ 

similar  mvatery. 

Fditb',  ho'll  ruke  it  Uke  a  duck— 
Dun^  Blacktborti  will — ^an'  thut  was 
Drried  iVom    Molsb,  the  daispy  ;  an' 

it's  all  rig^lit  so  loni;  as  the  ititiitlion^a 

good  in  Father  M*Flcwsther.   Wather 

enough  for  the  savcrament,  any  how — 

liD^Oi,  a^j^h,  och,  ocb,  ho,  ho/* 

•*  Boj«Lhoon,"  siiid   Creepy    0*Slee* 

▼ccn,  **you  have  the  fun  all  to  your- 

'  Dlvil  a  word  o*  falsity  in  that, 
Cretjjiy — hut  he  me  sowl  you're  not 
Creepy  O'Sleeveen,  or  there'll  be  an- 
oilier  story  to  tell  afore  the  chrislemn*^ 
over.  Creepy  ;  put  that  iti  your  sleeve. 
V\\  not  have  aU  the  fun  to  myself, 
Creepy — eh,  Sleeveen  ?  Miss  LUly, 
lake  care  of  him,  or  he  llie  posey  he'll 
clap  his  coinedher  an  you,  for  ull  you*d 
ihink  that  huuhcr  *udii't  melt  in  bis 
mouth — oeh^  hoch»  ho  1" 

**  Miss  Lilly  has  tno  much  slnse  to 
mtnd  your  palavers,  Bosthoon.  Never 
heed  himt  Miss  Lilly,  you  know  him  of 
ould ;  anyhow,  he*s  crack*d  for  this  week 
past" 

*•  Come,  my  thracle/'  said  BoB^thoon, 
"  iiever  heed  me,  hut  keep  un  eye 
to  business ;  you  know  we'll  be 
wantin*  a  small  collation  in  the  s^hape 
of  breakfast,  by-an-hy,  an*  be  the  [jow- 
dhers  if  there's  a  famine,  I'll  have  you 
read  out  for  a  nag^er*  Go  an'  put  the 
robes  ou  Blitcklhuin  ;  the  rlar^y  'ill 
suon  appear — what  the  diekt  ns  is 
keepin'  them  ?  sure  they  mi^ht  know 
very  well,  there  wont  be  a  dear  sum- 
raer  here  this  day  at  all  evints.** 

Now,  we  cannot  disg-ui^c  the  fact, 
that  Bosthoon  had  a  double  card  to 
play  from  the  moment  of  Norry  Flat- 
tpry's  arrival,  up  until  the  appearance 
of  the  parish  priest  and  his  curate. 
He  was  hy  nu  means  dull,  and  of 
course  could  perceive  that  \nmx  of  \m 

fuest^,  ever  and  anon  snutfed  the  air  of 
19  kitchen  with  a  remarkably  sweet 
zest,  after  which  they  lotjked  into  each 
other's  faces,  evidently  without  know- 
ing exactly  whut  to  think.  When 
Bosthoon  saw  this,  he  laboured  with 
double  assiduity  to  distract  their  at- 
tention to  other  objects,  and  m  short, 
did  every  thin^  thut  mortal  mtni  could 
do,  to  put  them  on  a  wrongs  scent.  In 
this  it  was  difficult  to  say  w liether  he 
succeeded  or  not.  One  observation  of 
Creepy  O'Sleeveen's  inclines  one  to 
think  he  failed, 

**  Bosthoon/'  said  Creepy, "  you  have 
a  murdhcrin'  Hne  smell  tn  the  house/' 


"  Faix  no  wondher.  Creepy,  there's 
a  Itit  o'  ri^ht  good  thinR^s  in  it." 

"  A  strung-  siuell  o*  punch,  Bos- 
thoon ;  I  tliink  you  might  as  well 
do  the  daceut  ihiuj^:,  an*  come  out  wid 
a  sup/* 

**  Creepy/'  said  Bosthoon,  vehe- 
meotly,  **  be  the  mortial  Caysar,  there's 
not  the  shndouf  of  punch  nndher  my 
roof.  I  an*  a  friend  or  two  had  a  sup 
[dst  night,  an*  may  be  ihe  smell  of  it  is 
an  the  bottles.  But  sure,  man/'  he 
couuijiicd.  in  \\i^  own  ludicrous  logic  ; 
**  the  whisky  an'  i^uggre  i*  in  the  house, 
an'  the  hot  wather  boilin'  t(>o,  an*  be 
Granua  Waile's  puitcb  jug,  it  'ud  go 
hard,  or  vou'd  suiell  punch  out  o*  the 
matayrials  tit  all  evints — but  as  for 
mndt^  {much,  be  the  blessed  suuhamc 
St,  Path  rick  hun^  his  shirt  upon^  Fni 
tellin'  thruth — God  pardon  me  for 
swcEirin'  in  the  manetime.*' 

It  i<i  not  to  be  supposed,  that  during 
the  fjcriud  which  elapsed  from  the  time 
of  their  assembling  until  the  arrival  of 
the  clergymen,  the  other  quests  did  not 
indulge  in  conversation  of  a  light  and 
lively  cast.  On  the  contrary,  the  hi- 
larity of  the  occasion,  and  the  abun- 
dant prosj»ect  of  the  good  cheer  be  tore 
them,  had  a  wonderful  ctTcct  in  raising 
their  spirit?,  and  loosening  their  tongues. 
Many  a  jnke,  arid  luugh,  and  anecdote, 
and  many  a  morsel  of  choice  scandal, 
fresh  from  the  Tact,  enlivened  the  meet- 
ing, and  trll  like  a  blessing  from  heaven 
into  the  ears  of  the  females  who  heard 
them.  We  must  not  neglect  to  say 
that  pots  and  kettles  were  boiling  ; 
bccf-si  eaks  and  mutton-chops  piled  be- 
fi*re  their  eyes  ;  bowls  of  eggs  lying 
about,  and  every  thing  visible  that  was 
calculated  to  harmonize  the  hearts  and 
feelings  of  all  who  were  present. 

Bosthoon's  la«^t  deprecation  against 
swearing  was  scarcely  uttered  when 
Father  M*  Fie  wither  and  the  Rev. 
Bartle  O'Fag,  his  curate,  both  arrived, 
an  d ■ 

But  wc  cannot  introduce  two  snch 
important  personages  upon  the  stage 
of  this  our  history  without  paying  them 
thr  coui[!i!imcnt  of  a  short  prologue. 

Father  Darby  M*  Fie  wither  was,  in 
the  true  and  proper  acceptation  of  the 
word,  what  has  been  called  a  **  hedge 
priest,"  a  term  which  at  one  time  em- 
braced a  tolerably  numerous  class — ^of 
which  we  qucstitm  if  there  he  a  single 
specimen  now  alive.  Of  the  hedge 
priest  and  the  continental  priest  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  they  repelled  each 
other  like  the  poled  of  a  magnet.  The 
coniiuental  priest  despised  the  htdgc 
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gentlemanly,  and  liberal  claas  of  tlia 
priesthood  that  Ireland  ever  saw.  The 
next  was  u  ckas  of  Irishraeu  cajwihleol 
educdcing'  their  sons  hcfe^  but  not  m 
point  of  p^ecuiiiary  circumsiance^  able 
to  support  them  i»  the  foreig^n  caA* 
leges.  These  men,  no  more  than 
the  others,  received  not  holy  orders  lu 
Ireland,  but  were  supported  by  burse*, 
established  in  seveml  of  the  contiuenul 
universities  by  Imlmienaad  iither^  for 
the  education  of  Irish  Romaij  Catholic 
priests.  The  third  was  a  cUs^  of  the 
same  kidney  ad  Father  M*  Fie  wither, 
whu  upon  the  classical  aceomplijh- 
roents  of  Virgil's  Eclogues  and  Ovid* 
Metamorphoses  were  themselves,  a*  I 
have  already  said,  trausubstautiated 
into  priests,  in  order,  be  it  observed, 
th.it  they  might  on  the  continent  be 
enabled,  by  tat/ir^  manes,  to  acquire 
the  education  necessary  for  the/«»o 
iiom  of  the  prietUwod,  and  to  worship 
God  for  the  purpose  of  earning  a  live- 
lihood. 

This  which  we  have  written,  might, 
by  some  people,  be  considered  a  very 
sufficieut  illustration  of  the  matter  lit 
hand.  Our  ttavelied  readers,  however, 
may  possibly  know,  that  tu  France. 
Spain,  and  Italy,  the  Catlioltc  chapels. 
independently  of  th(!  Grtind  Altan.con- 
tain  a  number  of  eubordiniite  one* — 
side  altars,  on  which,  every  moniingr. 
the  piety,  or  guilt,  or  superstition  of  in- 
dividuals, places  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  accompanied  by  a  written 
paper,  as  a  guide  for  the  priest  in 
saying  the  mass.  Now,  the  fact  is, 
that  many  a  poor  breakfastless  Irish* 
man,  in  the  shape  of  a  prieftt,  his 
thought  himself  in  great  good  fortune, 
on  bein^r  selected  to  rasp  his  mas»  I'ur 
the  shilling,  crown,  or  half-crown  thit 
lay  upon  the  aforesaid  altar^ — accordkig 
tu  the  intention  of  the  donor— ^mti — ^ 
knowing  either  his  name,  or  wfaatt 
tention  itself  was.  Of  course,  aRer  1 
rying  through  this  blindfold  ordti; 
be  made  a  hearty  breakfast  upon 
said  intention,  aud  prayed  ferveotlf, 
that  many  such  might  come  id  his 
way.  Of  this  description  was  the 
third  class,  and  in  such  would  Father 
M'Flewsther  have  ranked,  bad  hegooff 
to  the  continent ;  the  poor  maD,  oQ  tilt 
contrary,  never  had  a  bushel  of  i 
water  under  him  since  he  wai  I 
and  never  saw  the  sea  in  his  life. 

Father  M'Flewsther,  like  moat  men 
possessing  little  knowledge  and  much 
authority,  was  a  vastly  coiisequeiiUMl 
person,  as  well  in  his  own  eyes  is  in 
those  of  his  Bock.     He  posfteaied, how- 


priest,  but  never  hated  him;  for  he 
could  not  but  remember  that  he  him> 
self  had,  generally  speakingp  been  a 
hedge  priest  before  he  became  a  coaii^ 
nental  one.  The  facts  are  these.-— 
During  the  existence  ol  the  penal  laws, 
and  before  the  establii'hmeut  of  May- 
nooth — the  most  pernicious  piece  of 
policy  by  the  way  that  ever  Britain 
ado|)tcd^<5Uch  was  the  scarcity  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests  in  the  Irish  market, 
that  they  were  always  at  an  immense 
pn^inium,  Th«  consequence  was  that 
young  men  fresh  from  tlie  potato  ridge 
often  took  It  into  their  beads  to  go  to 
the  next  hedge  school,  where  they 
made  themselves  auquainted  wi:h  a 
little  Latin.  Education  at  the  time 
was  both  rare  and  limited,  and  the 
Hppearance  of  a  young  man  capable  of 
even  reading  Latin,  much  less  of  under- 
standing it  properly,  ^as  a  matter  of 
such  importance  that  (he  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Bishops  were  glad  to  lay  hands 
upon  them,  and  by  the  ready  ]>rocess 
of  ordination  metamorphosed  them 
into  priests.  These  young  fellows  were 
drilled  into  a  knowledge  of  their  duty 
by  practising  the  ceremony  of  what  is 
called  Ihy  Massei — that  is,  tliey  went 
through  the  process  of  ma5^sayiiig, 
omitting  the  words  that  are  supposed 
to  trani^ubi^tantiate  the  element?,  and 
thus  degraded  the  form  of  worshipping 
God  into  the  hackneyed  task  of  an 
apprentice.  As  soon  LiS  the  colt  priest, 
for  in  point  of  fact  he  was  not  even  a 
regular  apprentice,  was  capable  of  going 
without  a  ol  under  through  the  various 
ceremonies  of  the  dry  mass,  he  was 
then  permitted  to  utter  the  words.  At 
all  events,  after  this  he  "  he  tore 
away  at  the  masses,"  as  the  people 
ftay — was  appointed  to  a  curacy,  and 
then  received  strict  injunctions  from 
the  bishop  to  study  divinity  with 
as  raucli  attention  as  he  could  devote 
to  iL  This  was  ordaining  them  upon 
Mrs.  Glass's  plan  of  muking  hare  soup  : 
— first  catch  your  hare — ►Hr.^t  ordain 
your  priest.  Many  of  these  men  had 
never  read  the  Bible,  and  some  ol  ibem 
had  never  bandied  it.  Of  this  class 
was  Father  Darby  M'Flewsther.  And 
now  for  the  bland  and  gentleminly 
continentals.  Of  these  there  were  tw^o 
nr  three  classes.  One — the  sons  of 
Catholics  wl»o  were  capable  of  giving 
them  at  home  a  tolerably  riberal  edu- 
cation, and  aRcrwards  of  supporting 
them  in  the  continental  colleges.  These 
were  never  ordained  in  Ireland,  but 
b«yond  all  comparison  they  were  on 
their   return   the   most  Accomplished, 
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erer,  n  kind  heart,  w^s  foolishly  fond  of 
fljittery,  and  never  felt  hanpj,  except 
when  8hick  in  the  heart  ot  a  knot  of 
women.  Indeed  he  acted  *^  a  kind  of 
general  arbitrator  among  the  sex.  and 
was  eternully  engaged  in  hearing  com- 
plaints, redressing  grievances,  compos- 
ing quarrela,  making  matches,  tracing 
scandal,  rating  husbands,  and  reel  aim- 
ing wivei.  He  was,  consequently,  a 
pro'ligious  favourite,  and  woe  belide 
the  husband  or  brother  that  durst  open 
a  lip  ayainst  him.  1  have  said  he  wu^ 
fond  of  flattery,  but  not  a  whit  more 
anxious*  to  get  than  to  give  it*  As  the 
proverb  goes*  it's  he  that  could  lay  it 
on  thick — a  fact  which,  in  itself,  is  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  his  popularity 
among  females.  He  was  a  stout  man, 
rather  good-humoured  looking  than 
handsome,  wore  a  black  coat  and 
waistcoat,  each  too  full  for  bis  size  ; 
his  breeches  were  of  black  cordnroy, 
Bod  his  stockings  a  dark-coloured  ridge 
and  fur.  His  boots  and  shoes  were  in 
neral  greased,  except  at  Christmas 


himself  had  attempted  miraculous 
cures,  both  upon  mrn^  worn  en  ^  and 
cattle*  and  on  one  occnsion  was  near 
starving  himself  to  deaths  in  oiilcr  to 
arrive  at  the  proper  degree  of  sanctity. 
He  pos^Ciisca,  howevrr,  many  talents 
that  made  him  m  popular  with  the 
males*  ns  Father  M*Klewsther  wa^  with 
the  other  sex.  Indeed,  at  eotilVssion* 
tlie  former  all  went  to  him,  and  the 
latter  tt>  Father  Mac  ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served, as  a  compliment  to  his  rapid 
powers  of  absolution,  that  he  could  ab- 
acilve  three  men  whilst  Father  Mac 
absolved  one  woman,  the  latter  gentle- 
man being  often  nither  tedious  and  di- 
latory. Father  Bartle  could  also  say  a 
mass  in  less  time  than  any  other  priest 
in  the  kingdom,  for  w  bteh  reason*  hit 
masses  were  far  more  crowded  than  the 
parish  priest's. 

Such,  good  reader*  is  a  slight  sketch 
of  Father  Darby  M'Flewsther*  and  his 
Cowjijtherer*  the  Rev.  Bartic  O'Fag, 
who  have  just  arrived  to  join  ibe  chris- 
-i»;iAi  ^icascu,  cAi^irpv  av  wl» ■^li..*.;!  teitiug,  and  admit  young  Blackthorn 
id  Easter*  when  he  generously  treated  into  the  bosom  of  the  church — so  far 
tnself  to  a  barrel  of  lampblack.  One  contravening  Bosthoon's  system,  who, 
of  his  peculiarities,  however,  will  place  in  compliment  perhaps  to  a  good  num- 
him  more  clearly  before  the  eye  of  the  ber  of  the  cloth,  was  anxious  to  have 
render*  than  anything  I  have  said,  it  hi«  son  a  priest  before  he  bad  become 
was  this,  he  could  not,  for  the  soul  of    a  Christian. 

him,  wear  his  hat  three  days*,  until  it  And  ^ow  every  thing  being  ready-^ 
beeame  turned  up  behind,  a  shape  for  But,  genlle  reader*  this  famous chris- 
which  all  his  hats  were  remarkable. —    tening   must  be  postponed  until   the 


Hii  curate,  or*  as  they  called  him,  the 
Cowjutberer*  Father  Bartle  O'Fag,  was 
an  honest,  sincere  creature, — as  simple 
and  credulous  as  a  child.  In  point  of 
education,  it  was  a  dead  match  between 
them.  Father  Bartle  believed  in  pboste. 
dreams,  fairies,  miracles,  and  all  such 
kinds  of  nonsensical  superstition.     He* 


E»ster  holidays, during  which  time  my 
spirits,  i  trust,  will  be  up,  and  sum- 
ciently  buoyant  to  enable  me — please 
the  fates — to  detail  it  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  occurrence. 

Ever  thine,  gentle  reader, 

PtiEDLIM  M*FUN. 


TBB  Cr CLOPS  IN  LOTS. 
Otid.  Mbtav.  xiTt.  78S, 

Oh  mighty  power  of  love  J  oh  boundless  sway. 

And  strange  enchantment  of  a  woman's  wile  I 
Youth*  manhood,  age,  all  willingly  obey  i 

SLives  to  a  glance,  and  captives  to  a  smile ! 
And  this  the  Cy clop's  story  will  display* 

And  show  how  love  the  wisest  will  beguile 
To  go — their  herds  unmilked,  their  flocks  unfed- 
Like  sulky  children,  supperless  to  bed. 


He  combed  his  hair  each  morning  with  a  rake» 
Mowed,  with  a  scythe,  the  harvest  of  his  chin : 

In  gentlest  mincing  accents  softly  spake, 
To  a  blatid  simper,  smoothed  his  rugged  grin, 

And  practised  every  art  sad  lovers  fake. 
The  cruel  hearts  of  lovely  maids  to  win— 

Forgetting  quite  the  joys  of  blood  and  slaughter, 

To  learn  to  ogle  in  the  glassy  water. 
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And  now,  )mor  gentleman,  he  gfrew  quite  sad, 
And  by  the  roaring  ocean  strayed  ut  eve  ; 

And  sometimes  he  had  thouyjhts  of  ^oing^  road, 
Somctimea  of  death,  the  cryel  maid  to  grieve  ; 

And  then  he  thought  his  case  not  yet  so  bad. 
And  sought  with  eong  his  misery  to  relieve. 

Or  huply  win — ae  Orpheus  from  the  dead — 

By  his  harmonious  voice,  a  viife  to  wed* 

O  Gahiteut  JUtrer  than  the  snow* 

Straighter  ihi^n  poplar,  and  as  crystal  briglit ; 
Sweet  as  the  iauij^hing  dowers  that  rouwd  me  blovr, 

Softer  than  down  of  Rwans,  than  milk  more  whitc» 
Aud  iii  incon^tiint  as  the  ^trcamB  that  flow 

Iti  sparkling  watt  re  Froru  yon  lofty  height—^ 
How  cmist  thou  thus  from  such  a  lover  flee  V 
How  canst  thon  thus  refuse  to  live  with  me  ? 

O  thou  art  hardt^r  thiin  the  flinty  stone. 
And  more  insensible  than  sternest  steel  ; 

Proud  aa  a  peacock,  queen  upon  her  throne, 
For  all  ray  woea  nu  pify  dost  thou  feel  j 

But  still  must  I  complain  and  grieve  alone. 
And  lind  the  leadf^n  hours  too  slowly  steal — 

Drcannng  and  sighing  still  for  thee,  my  fair! 

And  stretching  my  huge  arms  to  clasp  the  air. 

See,  cruel  maiden,  see  my  fields  displaying 
Enonij:h  of  eoni  ten  thousand  hums  to  fill  ; 

The  hii|)py  herd,"*,  through  richest  pasture  straying. 
Sheep  without  number  scattered  oeryon  hill ; 

Tiie  hiirh  fed  steeds,  iVom  eouutltsu  stiibles  neighing^ 
Or  sportive  ranging  through  the  woods  at  will  ; 

lies  but  a  poor  man  who  can  eouut  his  store— 

"  Who  knows  how  many,  knows  he  has  no  more*"* 

Lo  !  from  this  cave,  an  ever-bubbling  spring 

Flows  gently  murmuring  thro'  tlie  leafy  bowers  ; 

Tite  Zephyr  scatters  from  its  dewy  wing 

0*er  the  fresh  earlb,  a  thousand  fragrant  flowers  ; 

Harmonious  birds  from  every  forest  sing 
To  w  ile  aw  ay  the  gently-gliding  hours : 

Love  iji  a  cottage,  strawberries  and  cream, 

More  can  you  wiKh  for  in  your  happiest  dream. 

Use,  lovely  nymph,  oh  use  at  len^h  your  eye!*. 
And  all  the  splendours  of  my  state  behold : 

For  one  shoit  moment  from  the  wave  arise, 
And  view  my  liiulia  all  cast  in  manly  mould  : 

Not  Jove  himself  st>  fiKncd  as  I  for  siste, 
Not  Jove  himself  such  beauties  can  unfold  i 

See  with  one  bright  eye  my  whole  forehead  filled 

Hound,  large  and  ample  as  a  warrior's  shield* 

See  all  these  locks  along  my  shoulders  flow, 
Free  as  the  wind  that  roams  thy  native  s«^a  : 

Oh  see  rhe  w!n*.ker5  that  these  cheeks  can  show 
Thick,  large,  and  bu«hy — like  an  ivy  tree! 

Blossoms  on  trees,  and  leaves  on  forests  grow  : 
IVathers  cui  birds,  and  wool  on  ahecp  we  see  ^ 

Nor  great  the  wisdom  needed  to  discover 

That  every  lady  loves  a  whiskered  lover. 

Ah  silly  Cyclops.  i»  thy  reason  fled? 

VVhy  strive  to  catch  a  raaid  for  ever  flying  V 
Why,  like  a  child,  because  she  will  not  wt*d 

SpiMid  every  hour  iu  tears  and  (Polish  sighing? 
See  all  thy  cows  nnmilked^-thy  ftork*  unfed 

Hear  all  thy  hungry  dogs  around  thee  crj'iiig! 
Come,  be  a  man — some  other  maid  you'll  find 

'"ttlatca — and  more  kind/  J, ' 
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Oim  readerf  may  recollect  that  in  a 
former  nnraher  of  this  Journal  there 
appeared  «i>nie  comments  upon  the 
COtttroversjr  which  arose  out  of  the  act 
of  his  Grucethe  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
in  issuing  the  inhibition  a^uin^t  the 
prtachiiior  of  Mr  xNolau  in  the  Church 
of  8l  John's.  We  believe  that  this 
occurrence  Uta  not  been  one  destined 
tu  creattf  a  transitory  aensation  and 
leave  fio  pj^rmaneiit  eliects.  The  mat- 
ter at  is>ue  in  this  controversy  was  nnl 
merely  the  adjustment  of  a  personal 
disjiiJic.  or  the  decision  of  the  propriety 
or  )ii)|»roprietv  of  a  |>articuUr  act  of 
authority,  Ir  it  were  no,  our  feelings 
would  hjve  led  us  to  le»ive  the  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy  to  otherst 
and  to  huve  taken  no  part  in  its  pro- 
gri-s4,  perhaps  jio  in  i  crest  in  its  iiJsue, 
Hot  it  is  betuuse  vie  believe  that 
this  inhitiiiion,  and  the  circumstances 
immediately  connected  with  it  are  bat 
the  indications  of  a  current  th'it  is 
running  deeper  than  n  superficial 
observer  might  suppose— that  we  think 
it  well  to  pause  and  cal  udy  look  back 
upon  the  character  of  the  events  which 
excited  so  much  interest,  tind  gave 
rise,  we  regret  to  say,  to  so  much  angry 
discussion. 

With  these  feelings  we  gladly  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  fireseuted 
by  the  apjioanince  of  the  volume  before 
us,  to  review  the  entire  transaetton  of 
which  Ti  is  intended  to  be  ii  record. 
We  think  it  Well  that  of  that  transac- 
tion some  memorial  should  remain ; 
and  whde  we  confess,  u]>on  reading 
(ivi-r  all  the  correspondence  which  i^ 
here  preserved, that  there  is  much  upon 
all  sides  of  evidence  of  an  unbecomingly 
excited  spirit — much  that  we  would 
wish  should  beforsfotten — we  still  have 
QD  hesitation  in  sayinsr,  that  it  15  o^  more 
importance,  of  infinitely  more  impor- 
tance, that  the  mind  should  be  pre- 
served, than  tliat  the  incidental  causes 


of  regret  which  are  preserved  with 
it,  should  be  forgotten.  And  though 
we  desire  thiit  less  asperity  htid  been 
nianifesled,  and  more  tbrbeanmce  of 
love  exhibited  between  those  members 
ot  the  Church  who  held  dilferent  seutt- 
meuts  upon  tlte  point — we  neither 
regret  thut  the  question  h^  been  agi- 
tated, nor  that  there  is  a  memorial  of 
the  discussion  i  and  perhaps  it  U  cen- 
sorious to  coinpliiiu,  that  when  men's 
feelings  are  excited,  there  should  he 
occasionally  manifested  something  of  a 
tern  pel  of  which  calm  reflectiun  cannot 
altojfether  approve. 

The  circumstances  attending  on  this 
inhibition  have  been  simply  these;  wc 
desire  to  state  them  as  generally  as 
possiblet  and  witliout  any  reference  to 
irritating  topics.  Archdeacon  Magee, 
incumbent  of  St.  J<ihn*s  Church, in  this 
city,  had  invited  the  Rev.  Dr,  Nnian, 
formerly  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 
hut  now,  wc  believe,  a  licensed  curate 
in  the  diocese  of  Meath,  to  preach  a 
controversial  sermon  in  the  Cnurch  of 
St.  John's — an  inhibition  was  issued  by 
hi  a  Grace  the  Archbij>hop,  preventing 
M  r.  N  o  1  an  from  p  reaehi n g.  T h  i s  i  nhi- 
bition  was  i^sneil  on  the  plea  of  an 
authority  vtsted  in  the  diocesan  of 
excludin;;r  a  clerfryman  from  any  other 
diocese  from  officiating  within  the  limits 
of  his  own. 

The  Bs<certion  of  this  authority  con- 
tains rCiilly  the  entire  interest  of  the 
question  ;  we  mu^t,  however,  till  up 
our  sketch  by  rehiting  the  events  which 
followed.  Archdeacon  Magee,  though 
he  yielded  in  this  instance  to  the  inhi- 
bition»  did  so  with  a  protest  against  ihe 
power  assumed  by  the  Archbishop,  and 
resolved  to  try  his  right  over  his  own 
pulpit,  by  apprising  his  Grace  of  his  in* 
teiititm  to  invite  strangers  to  preach  in 
his  Church  without  his  Grace  s  perm i*- 
S]  on .  O  f  I  h  e  Si tra  11  ge  r  s  w  ho  ui  h  e  n  am  ed, 
Mr,  Trail  was  the  ouly  one  who  came 


•  Two  Discourses,  preached  in  St.  John's  Church,  Duhlin ;  in  viodicrttion  of  the 
right  of  the  heocficed  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  over  their  own  pul|iits.  The 
fint,  delivered  on  occafioQ  of  the  Inhibition  issued  against  the  Rev.  L.  J.  Nolan,  late 
s  Roman  Catholic  Prie*t,  but  now  a  Clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  by  his 
Gr«ce  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin:  the  second,  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  ot  Transuh. 
•lautifttion,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Trail,  A.  M,  Rector  and  Vicar  of  Skutl.  With 
an  Appendix;  containing  the  correspondence  which  arose  out  of  the  Inhihition,  and 
which  has  excited  Rodeep  an  interest  in  the  public  mind :  with  thp  Remonstrance  ot" 
the  Clergy  of  the  Diocess,  London:  Ifatchnrd  and  Son,  Piccadilly;  Nsabtt  and 
Co.  Bernirs-strcct ;  Robert  H.  C.  Tims,  Wig  more- street ;  Simpkin  and  Mtirshall : 
Curry  and  Co,t  and  Tims,  Dubho.     1637. 
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forward  to  support  him  ;  severiil  otiiert, 
while  they  seemed  unwilHug  to  dis- 
api>rore  of  the  boldness  of  the  step,  yet 
Temsed  to  join  in  it,  Mr,  Tri*il,  how- 
ever,  responded  totheciiU,aiid  preached 
without  the  permbsion  of  the  Arch* 
bUhop ;  ilie  Arehbkhop  has  taken  do 
notice  of  this  frefdom,  mid  m  the  nmtter 
Te«ts.  Mr.  Tmil  hits  published  the  two 
sermons  whitih  he  pre«iched,  and  has 
added  to  them  an  oppendix,  coritainiug^ 
alt  the  dofiiiiiMntg  and  l(*Hers  connected 
with  the  inhibliioii.  The  object  of  the 
publication  may  best  lie  described  in 
the  words  of  the  prefiice. 

"  Id  laying  the  following  discourses* 
with  the  letttirs  wliich  pasied  ri^lative  to 
the  inhibition  of  the  Rcv^.  L.  J,  Nolan, 
and  tho8«  which  nru«e  ciut  of  it,  before 
the  pttbhc,  tiifl  EUthor  is  influenred  by 
the  game  motives  which  rej^il&t^id  liis 
conduct  during  the  whole  of  the  Itito 
important  tmusactions. 

•'  Jf,  nst  he  belie vefi,  in  occupying  Mr. 
Nolan's  place,  and  accepting  An^hdea* 
coo  Magee*»  subsequent  invitfltionf  he 
\Fa»  contending^  for  a  principle  intiinately 
connected  with  the  well-being  of  that 
chtirch,  to  which,  as  years  mature  Ids 
judgm«nt,    he  is  beeomtng  daily   more 

attarhed,  it  is  in  order  to  perpetuate 

lUterer  xcripta  manet — what  he  considers 
the  vindication  of  that  principle,  that  the 
present  volume  is  committed  to  the  press, 
il  not  her  reason,  hoi^ever,  there  is, 
which  has  not  been  wiihont  its  influence 
on  his  mind.  At  a  period  when  so  many 
high  in  authority  are  bowing  the  knee 
before  the  idols  of  Rome,  and  yield tng 
obedieuco  to  her  inauspicious  sway,  he 
was  anxious  to  enter  his  abiding  protest 
against  her  errors,  and  thus  to  deliver  bis 
own  soul,  as  a  mtnislor  ol  that  church 
with  which  she  wars  unto  the  death,  and 
wdiich  ifhi*  regards  with  peculiar  malignity 
and  suspicion* 

<*  Annexed,  in  an  appendix,  will  be 
founJ  the   correspri/nJencc^ — no  littter  of 

any   importance   having  buL^ti    omitted^ 

wluch  took  place  between  the  different 
parlies  whom  the  controversy  called 
forth.  On  the  merits  of  that  correspon- 
dence, the  writer  of  these  pages  witihes 
not  to  decide.  It  is  now  laid  perm  a- 
ncutly  before  the  public ;  and  every  one 
will  form  his  own  estimate  of  ItA  nature, 
its  value,  and  its  interests.  Separate 
from  it,  friends  whom  he  has  consulted 
have  stated  it  as  their  opinion,  that  this 
volume  would  not  only  be  incomplete 
and  defective,  but  destitute  of  one  of  its 
most  strikintr  features  ; — a  view  in  which 
the  author  coincides, 

'*  He  feels,  moreover,  some  solicitude 
to  leave  it  on  record  as  a  book  of  ref«* 


rence  hereafter,  and  as  a  landmark  to^^^H 
of  his  brethren  who  may  be  emUark«^^^H 
like  troubled  waters :  thoagh  the  pfM^H 
bility  of  such  an  occurrence  la  now,  he 
would  hope>  materially  diminished.  It 
is,  tn  truth,  that  correspondence^  allpg^ 
ther  distinct  from  the  di^oursea  tin 
accompany  it,  which  imparts  validity, 
and  will  giro  permauence  to  the  late 
memorable  events — eliciting,  aa  it  did, 
iiuch  a  variety  of  facts  bearing  mora  or 
less  upou  the  question  at  issue,  as  coald 
not  fail,  in  their  publication,  to  be  pn>- 
ductive  of  the  most  salutary  results. 

"  Th0  iubiect,  it  cannot  be  doobted, 
was  one  of  toe  deepest  interest :  namtlT 
— whether  a  bishop,  without  assigning 
other  reasou  thau  his  own  supreme  voli- 
tion, thus  at  no  remote  period  exprcsetd 
by  lips  on  which  ''  the  law  of  kindness'* 

would  more  becomingly  have  dwelt ik 

vvio,  jtic  fuheoy  sine  ulld  rntitifte. could 

lay  an  interdict  on  any  pulpit  in  hi*  dio- 
cett,  and  proliibit  its  legitimate  guardian, 
and  rightful  owner,  so  constituted,  not 
less  by  the  suJemu  and  affecting  addrvas  of 
institution  on  the  part  of  the  ordinarf, 
than  by  the  legal  forms  of  inductiun  fia. 
posed  by  the  legislature — from  permit- 
ting even  his  nearest  and  di^rest  friend  1o 
enter  it,  however  asainiilated  to  hiroialf 
in  manners,  morals,  and  doctrine;  or, 
whether  a  power  was  resented  to  the  to- 
cumbont  by  law,  equity,  or  prascriplioa, 
of  idlowing  free  ingrese  and  (^r«a»  to  all, 
duly  authorized  to  exercise  the  miaktry 
within  the  pale  of  that  churrh  to  which 
he  belongs,  and  of  the  propriety  of  whoas 
deportment,  and  of  the  soundness  of  w1mh« 
religious  sentiments,  he  is  cognizant:— 
he  holding  himself  alike  responsible  for 
each. 

**  Such  was  the  principle  contended  for, 
and  at  Rtake — a  principle  of  vttstly  grta> 
ter  importimce  than  at  first  view  meets 
the  eye — a  principle  implicating  the  rha- 
racter,  as  it  involves  the  efficiency  of  the 
establishment,  co-extensive  with  its  os^ 
fulness,  and  bounded  only  by  the  tpban 
of  its  operations.  To  ascertain  this 
principle  it  was,  and  to  define  its  XimiU^ 
that  St.  John's  Church  was  thrown  opsa 
to  the  author  of  the  folkninng  discourss^, 
and  that  he  was  requested  by  the  ArdlK 
deacon  of  Kilmacduagh,  incumbent  of 
the  parish,  to  ofGciate  on  the  occaiioB; 
an  opportunity  being  thiia  afforded  by 
one  beneficed  clergyman,  atid 
embraced  by  another,  of  briogiiig 
matter  at  om-^^  should  the  Arcbbiibo|i 

Dublin  l>e  so  disposed,  lo  fair,  *' 

able*  and  legitimate  issue.** 

It  is  not  our  iutention  to  offer  any 
opinion  upon  the  conduct  of  anjof  the 
pf*r«ons  engaged  in  this  tmnfaction. 
•«Vc  say  not  whether  ihc  Archhiihop 
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was  ngrht  or  wrong  in  ihe  issuing  of 
he    inhibition — whether    AFchdeacon 
iftigt'f   ha«   taken  the   best   mode   of 
efendingr   the   rii^hts  of  the   inferior 
ier^y  against  what  He  believed  to  be 
the  ag]^e£«ioii  of  his  spiritual  superior  : 
e  express  no  opinion  upon  the  propri- 
ety or  the  prudence  of  tbuse  who  refused 
to  unite  with  hiiu  in  the  mode  by  which 
he  questioned  iu     We  havt"  but  a  few 
pu^e;}  to  devote  to  this  subjects  and  we 
ure  anxious  for  many  reasons  to  place 
I  be  cpjristion  in  that  point  of  view  in 
,^hi('h  it  bears  most  diretttly  upon  the 
eiH'ral  interests  of  the  Church. 
The  question  at  ii^sue  we  understand 
to  be  this — on  the  one  hand  it  is  as- 
serted that  the  Bi'^hof),  and  the  Bishop 
alone/i-itheg^ULirciituiof  ail  the  ebnrches 
ivithin  his  diocese ;  that  his  guardian- 
iliip  is  so  eoniplete  and  i-ntire  thiit  no 
Vrg-yman    fnnn  another   diocese  can 
D^ciatc  in  any  of  these  churches  with- 
it  biA  cxnreis  perniitiitioM,  no  matter 
i'  hij^h  liis  testimonials  from  his  own 
li$hap,   no    matter  whether  he   have 
le  permiiifiion,  or  even  earnest  reqyest 
if  the  incumbent  of  the  parish.    Before 
he  gffifiates  in  any  Church»  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Bishop  must  he  expressly 
obtained,  and  the  incumbent  permitting^ 
any    si  ranger  to  do   so  without   pre* 
u»ly  obtaining  such  permission,  is 
liiky  of  canoniciil  disobedience^  and 
Itabie  to  be  punished. 

Furthermoretthc  Bishop  alone  h  the 
jnd^i^e  of  (he  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  tiuch  permission  being  granted  i  he 
i«  not  bonrid  to  assign  any  reason — but 
simply  the  refusal  of  his  permiss^iou 
disquatifies  the  strdngcr  from  perform- 
ing any  clerical  office  within  the  diocese. 
On  the  other  hand,  It  is  contended* 
that  each  incumbt  nt  is  the  guardian  of 
his  own  Church,  and  the  Bishop  exer- 
cises only  a  superintendence  j  that, 
accordingly,  the  rector  is  at  liberty  to 
introduce  any  properly  qualified  clergy- 
man into  his  pulpit,  and  that  the  only 
right  which  the  Bishop  has  is  to  see 
ihit  the  stranger  so  introduced  is  really 
aMthorized  to  act  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Church,  and  that  he  has  pnaehed 
nothing  contrary  to  her  authenticated 
standards  of  doctrine. 

These  different  views  of  episcopal 
authority  mated  idly  influence  the  en* 
tire  question  of  Church  polity.  The 
tendency  ol  one  view  is  to  reduee  our 
Chinch  to  almost  exclusively  an  epis- 
co^ial  staff,  upon  which  the  inferior 
clergy  are  only  the  ministers  and  atten- 
(danu.  The  tendency  of  the  other  is, 
distribute  aulhoiily  among  tiie  dii* 
fi^reiit   members  of  clergy,  and    give 


each  a  proper  place  and  position  as  an 
independent  authority  in  the  church. 
The  mere  agitation  of  such  questions 
involves  deeper  interests  than  any  be- 
iungliig  to  an  ephemerai  dispute.  The 
mitid  of  Clmrchmen  has  now  been 
stirred  upon  a  matter  involving:  the 
genius  and  constitution  of  the  Church 
itself,  and  he  must  be  blind  indeed  who 
can  only  see  in  its  discussion  no  more 
momentous  principles  than  the  ques- 
tion, wdicther  a  particukr  Bisho|j  has 
done  wi!?ely  or  well,  or  a  particular 
incumbent  observed  all  due  propriety 
in  resisting  him. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  that  in  thei^^e  few 
remarks  we  have  carefully  avoided  all 
exfiression  of  opinion  on  the  particular 
instance  in  which  this  question  hiis 
been  stirred.  Not  that  we  would  feel 
the  ^slightest  unwillingness  to  give  the 
freest  opinion  when  it  would  be  of  use  ; 
but  now  our  object  is  simph'  to  place 
before  th*i  minds  of  all  clrurebtnen  the 
great  principle  at  issue,  a  principle 
atfecting  the  entire  ecclesiaslicid  polity 
of  the  church,  and  involving  in  it  con- 
siderations of  the  most  prominent  and 
permanent  importance. 

And  in  the  discussion  \\hicb  has 
been  thus  excited,  another  and  a  still 
deeper  (juestion  ha^  been  stirred — 
namely,  tfie  share  which  the  laity  should 
have  in  the  direction  of  church  affairs. 
Let  men  of  all  parii^^s  rci^t  well  assured 
that  this  is  a  question  upon  which  a 
growing  feeling  of  interest  is  abroad. 
After  expressing  bis  confidence  in  the 
cooperaiion  of  the  laity,  Mr.  Trail 
concludes  his  preface  in  these  remark- 
able words : — 

**  Bk6«ingB  become  endeared  rn  pro- 
portion as  they  are  enrlanirered  :  nnd  in 
proof  that  the  ^vriter  is  practiaine-  no  de- 
luBion  on  himielf,  he  will  cii»  the  nutito- 
rity  of  one  whose  namti  adds  weight  to 
hi*  indignant  rebuke — one  who  will  not 

lightly    swerve    from    hi^    purpose and 

who  thus  avowi  the  nnmly  and  generous 
determiniition  of  him^^elf,  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  this  higii  aud  holy  warfiire  : 

"  *  The  laity  are  not  so  indifferent 
spectators  as  may  he  thought ;  and  I  be- 
heve  we  only  require]  n  «uf!icicnt  caa»e 
and  a  proper  call,  to  come  forward  aud 
express  our  feelings  and  sentiment§  in 
lan^uaire  that  cannot  Ue  nii&yudcititood. 
And,  if  any  attempt  be  made  to  encroach 
on  our  Christian  freedom,  or  that  of  our 
clerg^y,  in  attempting  to  prevent  them  by 
any  stretch  of  authority  from  meeting 
with  us  in  t?ocial  prayer,  we  will  riie  to  a 
man,  rich  and  poor,  to  us»ert  and  vindi- 
cute  the  rights  of  conH'ience  for  ouredves 
aciil  our  miaibierSf  aod  to  band  down  to 
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our  children  tlie  comforts  and  blewing* 
of  civil  and  rGligioua  liberty. 

u  t  \Vg  will  neitlier  part  wilb  our  Bi- 
Wet,  llie  fri*e  aud  unrestricted  nse  of  them, 
nor  fisk  leave  for  ourselves  nr  olIierB  to 
pray  to  Him,  who  hns  promised  io  be 
I  iireseni  where  two  or  three  itre  met  in 
J}i»  nami*.  Tho  degraded  vassnls  of  Home 
Bre  begin Jilntjf  to  throw  off  the  guUioff 
yoke  uf  priestly  tyninny;  nnd  it  ia  not 
likelj  that  the  Protetitnnts  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  will  submit  to  spiritynl 
dc^poii^im,  tmder  wbiitever  form  or  garb 
it  may  appear/ 

"  The  writer  feel*  that  he  cannot  bet- 
ter conclude  tht's«  few  observations,  ex- 
phmatory  of  the  late  occurrences  in  whkh 
ne  bore  so  prominent  a  part,  than  in,  the 
lim^uiig-e  of  one  who  seem*  tn  have  been 
Rn   accurate    observer  ol'  recent  events, 
and    who    thuB    reconU    hia  sentiments 
ttpon    the   Bultject  : — <  Earnestly   do   we 
desire  the  re-e^tubli^hment  of  n  church 
government  similar  to  that  of  primitive 
timi's,    wliich    shnll    have    a   Je^ul   and 
acknowledged  right   to  declare  wiiat   iiji 
Ihe    l:iw,    and    to   altar   and    nmend    it» 
where  it  shall  he  Found  nece&sary — which 
shuU  remove  from  the  bit^liop^  the  ungra- 
ciotis  appearance  of  attemptiiii^r  to  make 
k  Jaws,  when   they  Imve  nuUi>jrity  merely 
to  execute  them  i  and  from  ihe  inferior 
I  clergy  the   odium  of  acting'  in  apparent 
i  .Opposition   to  legitimate  rulCf   when,   in 
j  renlit/i    thej    are    only    consciyntioinly 
I  matntaintDg  their  ju«t  liberty  against  (he 
Vtncroiiclunentt  of  arbitrary  potver.      The 
[l>iahop«&Fe  bot  tlie  ^Jutitices  of  peace'  of 
f  the    church— not    its    legislature.      *  Jn 
•  *very  age/  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  liv- 
I  ing  writem  has  rumarked»  '  it  has  been 
I  liy    gathering   themselves    iato    dusters, 
[  aptsri  from  the  people — by  sitting  in  ron- 
f  clave^  with  the  doors  barred  agiiinst  the 
I  luity — and  by  coucerting  measures,   not 
I 'In    the    church,     but    in    chnmbers    and 
(  closets — th  vt    the   ministei-*    of  religtnn 
have  converted  the  Gotipd  into  a  system 
j  of  tyranny  and   an    engine   of   cruelty. 
'The     history    ot     Spintuid    Jle^^tottsm 
['hinges    upon    this    divulsion  of  the  clo- 
inents  of  Church  power/  '* 

A     spirit    is     abroiid,    not     only 

amrmg  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  hut 

lemongst  its  best  and  siQcerest  frienff^, 

[  to  examine  ihe  true  principles  nf  her 

olily.     The  inqyiry  nan  been  forced 

fipon  us  by  the  course  of  events.     The 

fAs^crtion  of  a  high  and  absolute  epb- 

opal  authority  niuat  be  used  in  eon* 

Election  with  the  fact,  that  our  bishops 

ctre  the  nouiitiees  of  ministers  who  hold 

their  places  at  tlie  will  of  a  mujurity  of 

the  House  of  CooimuiiS  ;  and  that,  uei> 

der  existing    circumstiinees,  those  for 

whom  supreme  nuthmity   is   claimed. 

may  be  placed  in  their  high  position 

for  their  hostility  to  the  sound  and  ac- 


knowledged principles  of  the  Chnrd*. 
It  must  now  be  plain,  th;it  if  bishoiia 
are  to  be  the  sole  governor?  of  Ine 
chnrch}  and  to  be  selected  by  men  who 
need  have  no  respect  for  religion,  it  tf 
possible,  by  the  simple  process  of  filliiijf 
up  the  vacant  &ce$»  in  a  Jiitle  time  to 
unehriBiidDize  the  church. 

So  lotig-  as  parliament  w«^  an  us* 
scmbty  of  churchmen,  and  church  prio- 
ciples  were  acknowledged  as  the  rule 
ot  civil  government,  so  long  the  k^ 
pointment  of  bishops  by  the  minister 
was  in  effect  but  a  control  exercbed.its 
church  affairs  by  its  lay  membersw  The 
cjise,  however*  is  chang-ed,  ind  it  is 
more  than  ]>ossible  that  Mr,  U'ConuelJ 
may  intlupnce  the  appointment  of  the 
next  Irish  bishop. 

Under  such  circumstance^  the  entire 
question  of  oor  church  polity  omsl  be 
a^Mtatcd.  A  *pirit  is  abroad  among 
the  laity,  that  demands  the  dtscu^sioo 
of  it*  piinciple=i,and  it  is  impossible  for 
any  lover  of  the  church  to  remain  in- 
dilferent.  We  have  had  hut  little 
sp^ce  for  these  remarks.  We  intended 
in  them  merely  to  call  attention  to  the 
deep  interests  that  are  now  a^itnted  ia 
oceusioiial,  and  what  mi^'hi  almost  ap- 
pear trivial  occurrences  ;  and  in  io 
doiriiT,  to  prepare  the  wu}'  for  a  series 
of  papers,  in  which  it  is  intended  that 
the  entire  question  of  our  church  polity 
should  be  discussed  in  the  pageaufthis 
jofirnaL 

In  the  mean  time,  we  could  not 
permit  the  appearance  of  this  littl<» 
volume  to  pass,  without  a  notice.  We 
have  offered  no  criticisms  on  the  ment* 
of  the  two  sermons  it  contains — which 
are,  however,  in  many  passag-es,  *m 
eloquent— we  have  re^ndcd  its  ptihli- 
cation  as  the  author  wishes  it  to  be  1 
considered,  not  in  the  lig-ht  of  a  literary 
performance,  but  simply  as  recording 
the  vindication  of  a  principle — we 
have  endeavoured  topointout  fne depth 
and  the  extent  of  the  qne^tions  at  mne 
— and  we  entreat  for  these  quetlions 
the  be?t  and  calmest  con  side  nilioii  uf 
every  lover  of  the  church. 

Wtnle  we  wish  to  avoid  a  dlaeii»* 
si  on  of,  the  merits  of  the  immediate 
question— ^w hi ch  it  would  be  dtHicalt 
to  enter  on  without  ttiuching  on  some 
irritating  topic — il  is  but  justice  to  adih 
that  the  inferior  clergy  of  Ir^d^vndare 
under  great  obligations  to  those  who 
so  bohjlv  and  iincomprom}sin§rlj  as- 
serted what  they  believed  to  be  their 
rights,  and  who  exposed  themselves  to 
some  miscon>trnctioo,  and  no  little 
obloquy,  for  the  sake  of  declaring  the 
principle  of  their  privilege*. 
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"  Rue  RiToli,  N.  18»  April  iStii,  18S7. 
"My  Dear  Ed. 

«  The  arrangements  here  progren  but  iIowly-^Ganot  ii 
intractable — Thiers  Intolerable;  and  Louis  Philippe  himself  hat  dedand  tht 
only  *  capable  man  of  any  clique/  to  be — I  blush  to  ayow  it  eren  '  •»  con/imce*— 
Harry  Lorrequer.  So,  you  see  how  we  stand.  If,  therefore^  I  am  not  on  nj 
knees  to  you  this  month,  with  my  Confessions,  still  accept  my  homa^  and 
'*  Believe  me,  as  they  say  here, 

<*  <  Arec  le  plus  haut  consideration^ 

'<  Notre  tres  humble/  &c.  &c. 

"Harry  Lorbbqusr.** 

"  Private  and  confidential." 
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PRESENT   STATE    OF    AflreRICA.' 


One  of  the  great  providential  pur- 
poses for  which  Eng-bnd  was  raiseJ  up 
amongst  the  nations  uf  the  worlds  was 
discharg-cd,  when  §he  gave  binh  to 
America*  Proydly  may  she  emit  in 
the  con  scions  nesd  of  beiDg-  the  mother 
of  a  n e w  world,  W by  s h o ul d  w e  think 
of  distiuetness  of  governraent,  where 
there  is  an  almost  perfect  identity  in 
laws,  in  literature,  in  manners,  and  in 
institutions  ?  In  these  important  re- 
8j>ecta,  America  never  has,  and  never 
will,  swerve  from  her  allegiance.  She 
will  always  be  nroud  to  claim  con- 
sanguinity with  tlie  country  of  Shaks- 
peare  and  Milton,  of  rJ^ewton  and 
Locke ;  and  wherever  the  English 
tongue  is  spoken^  a  moral  and  social 
tie  has  been  established,  which  defies 
the  accidents  of  time  and  change,  and 
which  proaiises  to  Great  Britain  a  per- 
]H3taatioD  of  renown  in  her  noble  pro- 
geny, even  when  she  herself  may  be 
blotted  from  the  list  of  nations,  and 
made  to  experience  those  vicissitudes 
to  which  kingdoms^  as  well  ns  indi- 
viduals, are  exposed,  from  the  follies  of 
governments,  or  the  course  of  nature. 

Nothing,  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
is  more  remarkable,  than  the  sudden 
growth  of  North  America.  Our  fa- 
ibers  almost  remember  it  an  nnculti- 
vnted  desert — a  refuge  for  wild  beasts, 
and  a  place  of  banishment  for  convicts. 
Behold  it  now,  prcsentinD"  a  counter 
part  to  the  trade,  the  wealth,  and  the 
civilization  of  Europe  ;  and  vindicating 
its  claims  to  national  consideration, 
by  the  lofty  and  determiued  bearing  of 
its  diplomatic  intercourse  with  one  of 


the  proude-^t  and  most  powerful    mo- 
narchies in  the  world. 

**  When  1  considor,"  says  E  dm  and 
Burke,  "  the  extraordinary  prc^cBS  of 
that  wonderful  country,  in  all  that  con- 
stitutes national  greatness^  I  can  scarcely 
porsnade  myielf  that  1  Rra  not  rather 
con  tern  plating  an  nncient  people,  who 
have  risen  into  renown  through  n  suc- 
cession of  ages,  and  a  long  course  of  suc^- 
cessful  industry^  than  a  set  of  miscrahlo 
outcasts,  not  so  much  sent^  as  cast,  upon 
the  bleak  and  barren  con^t  of  a  desolate 
wilderness^  three  thousand  miles  distant 
from  all  intercourse  with  civilization." 

But»  these  miserable  outcasts  were 
British  subjects  ;  they  were  bone  of 
our  bone,  and  flesli  of  our  fle^ih  ;  who 
carried  out  with  them  the  spirit  and 
the  enterprise;  the  indomitable  vigour, 
and  the  persevering^  itidustry  which 
distinguished  their  noble  ancestors  at 
home  ;  and  who,  moreover^  went  forth 
imbued  with  a  spirit  of  enlightened 
religion  and  rational  liberty,  wliich 
%'ery  soon  manifested  their  blessed  in- 
fluence, in  causing  '*the  wilderness  and 
the  solitary  place  to  be  glad  for  them, 
and  the  desert  to  rejoice  and  blossom 
as  the  rose."  Yes,  Let  any  impar- 
tial and  intellig'ent  man  compare  the 
progress  of  the  Spaniards  in  South 
America,  with  that  of  the  Britii^h  in 
North  America,  and  he  will  not  be  at 
a  loss  to  understand  the  woudcrhii  su- 
periority of  the  ttitter,  in  all  that  is 
calculated  to  improve  society,  or  give 
an  impulse  to  civilization.  In  the  one 
case,  the  whole  might  of  the  govern- 
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was  put  F&rtb  to  Bubjugate  and  appro- 
priate ihose  vast  domains,  which  con- 
tained vvitKin  themselves  every  ima- 
ginable natural  ndvantasre  to  be  de- 
rived froui  ULivi^ahle  rivers,  soil^  and 
climate.  In  itie  other  case,  a  country 
by  no  mciina  so  hi^lily  favoured,  was 
abandoned,  as  it  were,  by  ihc  govern- 
mejit,  to  the  occupancy  either  of  con- 
victs or  adventurers,  who  were  pos- 
terior to  the  southern  settlers  by  nearly 
a  hmidred  years,  hut,  whose  progress 
htis  been  such  ns  to  distance  them  in 
all  that  eon^titules  the  greatness  of  a 
nation,  even  in  a  manner  more  striking^, 
if  possible,  than  tlie  contrast  which  is 
presented  between  S|>ain  and  England, 
by  the  spirit  of  despotism,  and  the 
spirit  of  freedom. 

In  the  one  country,  slavery  was,  as  it 
were,  shTcott/pcd  upon  the  people,  by  the 
whole  system  of  the  government  as  esta- 
blished by  the  mother  country,  and  by 
the  usages  and  institutions  wFiich  were 
introduced  and  cherished,  and  which 
would  almost  seem  like  a  kind  of  sy^tc- 
matic  warfare  carried  on  by  the  folly  of 
nun  agiiinst  the  bounty  of  nature.  In  the 
other, ^  free  scope  was  given  to  human 
energy,  and  humiin  intelligence,  by 
which  the  truth  of  the  maxim  ^'  omnia 
vincil  iabor^'  was  soon  made  manifest, 
and  the  very  difficultiea  with  which 
our  colonists  had  to  contend,  furnished 
but  an  additional  stimulus  to  their  ellorts 
to  overcome  them.  In  the  one  case, 
true  religion  was  placed,  as  it  were, 
under  ban  and  interdict,  and  a  gloomy 
and  debasing  spiritual  despotism  ex- 
tended its  inOueuce  over  the  human 
mind.  In  the  other  case»  the  book  of 
God  ^"as  the  manuiil  of  the  pilgrim 
adventurers,  and  by  its  light  they  were 
guiderl  in  all  the  changt-s  and  cliances 
to  which  tiiey  were  exposed,  until  its 
spirit  not  only  influeiiced  their  charac- 
ters as  individuals,  but  animated  their 
counsels  as  a  n.ition,  and  ciiu'^ed  them 
to  revere  that  wisdom  from  above, 
without  which  no  external  prosperity 
can  ever  give  rise  to  solid  or  lasting 
national  exaltation  or  renown.  Indeed, 
we  know  of  no  fttcts  in  the  history  of 
the  world  more  strikingly  illustrative 
of  the  difference  between  Protestantism 
and  Po|iery,  in  their  eHVcta  u|)on  the 
progress  of  society,  than  the  two  great 
experiments,  if  they  may  so  be  callecJ, 
of  which  these  two  esttensive  regions  of 
the  world  were,  respectively,  the  sub- 
jects. And  we  may,  surely,  rejoice  at 
having  been  «o  far  favoured  by  Provi- 
dence, aa  to  be  eiempted  from  any 
participation  in  the  guilt  and  the  dis- 
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grace  of  being  the  propagators  of 
wretchedness  and  of  spiritual  darkoesi, 
in  the  one  country*  while  our  kindred 
iti  the  other  gladlr  recognise  us  as  the 
sources  of  all  that  they  deem  most 
valuable  in  social  improvement,  and 
moral  and  religious  illumination. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  re- 
marks, because  the  very  progress  at 
tlie  Americans  in  arts,  and  in  improve- 
ment, has  engendered  a  spirit  by  which 
the  good  ft^eling  which  it  is  so  desirable 
shoidd  subsist  between  them  and  the 
mother  country,  may  suffer  a  fatdl  in- 
terruption. America  has  so  far  out- 
grown her  condition  as  a  colony,  that 
site  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  rival ; 
and,  instead  of  distantly  co^pying  the 
nmnners  and  the  habits  of  the  English, 
?he  lays  chiiux  to  an  equality  with  them,, 
in  all  the  attributes  by  wnich  a  great 
nation  is  distinguished.  This  hsi 
given  rise,  on  the  part  of  many  of  our 
writers  who  have  visited  America,  to 
strictures  severe  and  sarcastic,  by  which 
the  national  pride  of  the  Americans 
has  been  provoked,  and  a  feeling  of 
national  antipathy  engendered,  nhich, 
if  it  be  not  removed  or  mitigated, 
may  be  the  fruitful  cause  of  innutner 
able  evils.  No  one  hears  of  any  sttck 
cause  of  disagreement  between  Sotdh 
America  and  the  mother  country, 
Spain  ;  simply  because  such  a  distance 
has  always  been  maintained  between 
them,  as  to  forbid  the  notion  of  rivalry, 
causing  the  one  country  to  be  very  well 
satisfied  to  be  looked  down  ott  with 
approbation,  while  the  other  naturally 
expected  to  be  looked  up  to  with  re- 
spect. But,  with  our  brethren  in  North 
America,  the  case  is  quite  diScrent. 
By  their  enterprise,  energy,  and  in- 
telligence, they  early  achieved  an  io 
dependence  which  enabled  them,  in  tb< 
proud  attitude  of  freemen,  to  take  tbdf 
stand  as  compctitort  with  the  mother 
country,  in  all  those  arts,  and  all  th( 
enterprises,  by  which  human  life  is  im 
proved  and  adorned.  And,  hence,  thi 
testy  and  captious  spirit,  by  which  the 
notion,  that  they  are  inferior  in  anjr 
respect  to  the  British,  is  resented  in 
the  one  country  j  and  the  sly,  sarcastii 
and  sometimes  contumdious  character^ 
of  the  comments  and  descriptions,  which 
arc  provoked,  in  the  other,  by  their 
overweening,  or  exagge rated  preten- 
sions. To  both  parties  we  would  say, 
remember  your  common  origin^  aod 
the  identity  which  still  subsists  between 
you  in  laws,  in  languazc,  in  literature, 
and  in  religion  ;  and  let  not  the  folly 
or  the  impertinence  of  man  put  uttiider 
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those   «"hom    inch  constraining  iniln- 
encc  should  consmre  to  keep  united 

In  what  part  of  tlie  world,  out  of  hia 
own  country,  can  llie  Amerieao  find  a 
home,  but  in  England  ;  anil  where, 
besides  America,  Ciin  I  he  En;,^lis1iman 
find  a  cotmtfy,  so  conjjeoial,  m  all  re- 
spects, to  liid  spirit  of  cnltghCcMied 
freedom  ?  Let  it,  then,  be  the  part  of 
every  good  nikin,  in  both  eou utiles,  to 
do  what  in  bitn  lies  to  coltivute  a  good 
uoderatttodin^  between  then*,  and,  by 
removing^  every  disiurbin|r  inUuenci-\ 
by  wliich  naliuiial  harmony  has  been 
hitherto  broken,  eausc  Eiigfehmen  lo 
feel  towards  America,  as  an  exubio^ 
parent  feels  towartls  a  piosfjeritnr  ciiild, 
jmd  Ainerii'ii  lowanU  Eajj^land,  ast  a 
»fOfl  to^\urds  a  fathrr,  from  vi  Imjiii  he  bas 
parted,  but  nc^t  io  anger,  ami  whose 
ctaiins  to  re?nett  and  reverence  he  can 
recogtiise,  while  yei  be  rejoices  In  bis 
persOiiul  indejiejideiire. 

The  work  before  tj-^  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  Germ  in,  who  lias  been,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  AmericanTze*!.  Mr 
Grund  has  been  moved  to  write,  not 
merely  by  bis  ad  mi  ration  of  every 
thing"  in  America,  but  by  his  resent- 
mcm  at  the  various  product  ions,  by 
which  an  unseemly  ridicnle,  as  he 
thinks,  has  been  cast  upon  the  people 
and  their  institution?!*  He  appears  lo 
us  to  be  a  tlioroiij^bly  Iionest  man,  with 
a  good  share  of  uaderstandiug  ;  but, 
who  seems  to  have  passed  all  at  once 
frt*m  the  stove  of  Gi-rmnn  ilesputism 
ifito  the  thin  air  oF  republican  free- 
dom ;  and  who  insfnres,  with  a  keen 
deUgbt,  rbe  ion,,''  draughts  of  liberty 
trbicb  he  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  per- 
mitted to  lake,  and  which  prixbice 
npon  him  an  intoxicaling  effect,  some- 
what Huiilar  to  t!mt  which  pure  oxygen 
IB  said  to  produce  upon  its  reci|iient8. 
He  views  every  thing  around  him  too 
much  in  contrast  with  evt^ry  thing 
which  he  before  experienced,  to  per- 
mit him  to  form  that  ballanced  judg- 
ment of  things,  upon  which  atone  a 
found  reliance  could  be  placed  ;  and, 
his  hatred  of  despuiisni,  the  ojipression 
of  which  he  may  have  experienced, 
htfs  given  him  a  rebsh  for  unmitigated 
democracy,  such  as  cannot  be  wisely 
encouraged  amongst  the  lovers  of  con- 
ftitntional  freedom. 

The  following  remarks  upon  the 
ba«is  of  Amcrieiin  cburacter,  are  very 
ju«t,»nd  the  comparison  i  if  the  En'Jish 
with  the  people  on  the  Coniincnt,  and 
so  much  in  favour  of  the  f  >rmt'n  evinces 
much  discrimination  and  candour  : — 

"  I  shall  not  here  itop  to  ap^ilogise  for 


my  h<"!ief  thnt  the  mannen  and  mornls  of 
the  English  (and  there  is  an  intimate 
con  nectioD  between  them,)  are  essentially 
superior  to  those  of  the  people  on  the 
Continent.  There  may  *je  lv%%  plinble- 
n(.^sj  in  the  adrJress  find!  carriajtre  of  an 
Englishman  ;  hut  there  is  someihiiiEr  in 
the  composliian  of  liis  cbsiracler  which  it 
sure  to  CO  mm  Find  reaped  ;  tli*ire  is  that 
dignity  which  is  incompalihle  with  low^ 
cunning  or  deceit,  an^l  ]ea<ft  cBpabl#^  of 
stooping  to  a  wilful  fnlsehood.  This 
dmrficter,  in  all  its  Bpvenlv*,  and  enforced 
hy  the  most  stjtema  lojunctifins  of  re- 
ligion, has  been  transplanted  to  the  ^'hores 
of  the  n^w  world,  to  lay  the  foundttlion  of 
what  nre  now  called  American  mnnners 
and  morids.  New  Englnnd,  of  all  the 
colonies,  hnahnd  the  i^rentest  influence  on 
the  eatahlishment  of  nAtJonal  customs,  as 
ft  part  of  her  sturdy  jiopuktion  has  been 
ahvny's  emigniting  westwurd,  to  renew 
and  perpetuate  the  principles  which  gara 
ns<«  to  the  settlement  nt  [^lymonih*  Cut 
the  people  of  New  England  were  Kng- 
liaih,  and  are  so  x\o\\\  in  their  feelingi 
and  sentiments  t  to  the  Engliah,  tliere- 
fore,  must  be  attributed  moat  nf  the  pe- 
cutiuritiea  for  which  ihi'j*  are  condemDed,, 
a»,  indeed,  most  of  the  virtu«»s  for  which 
they  are  celebrftted.*' 

This  is  preliminary  to  some  stric- 
tures upon  Mrs.  TroUope's  work,'*  Do- 
mestic Manners,  iS:c."  which  he  con- 
defons  as  a  curicL*ture  of  Amrrican 
soriety,  and  which  we  can  very  well 
believe  to  have  been  heightened  by 
that  ingenious  lady's  peculiar  powers 
of  deseription  But  he  forgets  that  it 
h  the  object  of  all  such  writers,  to  spy 
oat  differences,  rather  than  to  tliscuver 
resemblances  ;  and  that  precisely  the 
same  course  w  onld  have  been  pnrsoed, 
hjd  she  br  en  giving  an  aecomit  of  the 
state  of  society  in  Scotland  or  in  Ire- 
Idud,  The  Aintricansshouhl  not  take 
oJence  at  this  ;  and  it  would  show  in 
them  mort?  of  understanding,  it  ihey 
regarded  her  b^ok  as  a  ma^iinifung 
gtasj,  in  which  their  peculiarities  are 
exaggerated,  only  in  order  that  ihey 
may  be  corrected. 

The  following  passage  we  extract,  as 
well  lor  the  purpose  of  making  the 
reader  acquainted  with  our  tiuthor^ii  po- 
litical views,  as  of  justifying  wiiat  we 
have  before  itatcd  respecting  liis  in- 
expertnests  in  the  art  of  government, 
and  the  niannpT  in  which  his  previous 
bahits  have  disqu.diticii  him  for  pro- 
nouncing upon  the  elfectj*,  or  dt^ter- 
mining  the  I i ants  of  constitutional  free- 
dom : — 

*»  A  second  not  less  strikiug  chnrnete- 
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ristic  of  Amerlcnn  raniiners,  is  a  dfgrree  of 
•eriousnuss,  which,  at  first,  might  ahncKt 
be  inken  for  want  of  sociability.  An 
Amcricnii  is  nlroost  from  his  craulle 
braugbt  up  to  reflect  citi  bis  condition, 
nnd,  frum  tlie  time  be  is  nblu  to  act,,  em- 
ployed with  tho  moana  of  improving  it* 
If  be  be  ricb,  ami  liave  cousequeiitly  a 
liir^er  stake  in  the  public  weal,  then  every 
now  law,  every  cbange  of  flection,  (and 
tbera  ore  many  in  tlie  course  of  a  year,) 
will  make  bim  reflect  oa  tbe  future  -.  if 
be  be  poor,  every  cbsinge  may  offer  him 
an  opportunity  to  improve  bia  circum- 
stances. He  is  ever  watchful,  ever  on 
the  dert,  not  as  most  Eurofieans,  ns  a 
mere  spectator,  but  as  one  of  the  actors, 
en^raged  iu  maintaiuing  or  reformiug  the 
e3ei$ting  state  of  aJfairs,  Sometlung  like 
it  may,  at  times,  be  felt  in  England,  and 
perhaps  even  iit  France ;  but  this  caciiir»t 
be  compartvi  to  the  effects  of  universal 
8u0'rHge  in  America. 

**  The  whole  mass  of  the  population  is 
constantly  agitated ;  an  expression  of 
public  opinion  is  coastnntly  demiinded, 
L-onflantly  lioped  for,  constantly  drcitded. 
There  is  no  man  so  rich  or  [lowerful  but 
can  be  made  to  quail  under  its  influence  ; 
nor  aray  one  so  humble,  in  whom  it  may 
not  raise  hopes  of  success  nnd  preferment. 
It  is  an  all-powerful  or^nn  of  public  jus* 
tice,  sparing  none,  from  the  president  down 
to  the  mu&t  obscure  eitizeas;  elevating, 
humbling,  or  nnnihlhiting  wlmtever  it 
meets  in  its  progieaa,  if  justly  the  object 
of  its  reproach. 

»*  This  state  of  incessant  excitement 
give!*  to  the  Americans  an  air  of  busy  in- 
quietude, for  which  they  have  often  been 
pitied  by  Europeans;  but  which,  m  fact, 
constitutes  their  principal  happiness.  The 
Americjana  have  no  time  to  be  unhappy — - 
and  this  is  saying  much  in  favour  of  their 
government.  The  duties  of  repubhcans 
are  more  arduous  than  those  of  men 
living  under  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment; but  then  their  performance  is 
pleasing  aail  satisfactory ;  because  it  is 
connected  with  consciousness  of  power. 
No  American  woulii  exchange  his  tusk 
for  the  comparative  peace  and  quiet  of 
Earope  ;  because,  in  the  words  of  Frank- 
lin, *  he  would  be  unwilling  to  pay  too 
dear  for  the  whistle."  He  finds  his  solace 
and  quietude  nt  home ;  abroad  he  h  *  up 
nnd  doing,*  Peace  there  womld  be  death 
to  him.  Ho  would  not,  for  the  world, 
exchange  his  political  activity  for  the 
spectdative  inertneis  of  the  Germans; 
the  glorious  piivdege  of  having  himself  a 
share  hi  the  government  of  his  country, 
for  the  'doice  fur  rncntv*  of  ilKi  Italians  ; 
tho  bu'^y  stir  of  an  election,  for  the  idiot 
nuisc  of  a  Vienna  prado.  Let  those  who 
nre  so  prodigal  of  their  compnssiou  for 


the  melancholy  refitlesBOfiW  of  Ainericitm, 
but  remember  the  painful  stupor  wbkh 
befel  the  Homans  alter  the  overthrow  of 
thu  republic,  when,  all  at  ooce,  releiued 
from  their  active  duties  of  citizens,  they 
foimd  in  *  tranquillity"  the  principvil 
punishment  of  their  aUandouiDent  of 
virtue." 

Truly,  Mr,  Grund  has  obserred  to 
very  little  purpose  the  working  of  the 
system  of  universal  sufTrage,  if  be  sup- 
poses that  it  impresses  any  inward  de- 
gree of  seriousness  upon  the  character 
of  a  people.  Not  one  in  any  fi'e  thou- 
sand of  the  electors  give  themselve* 
the  trouble  of  five*  minutes  serious  re- 
flection»  as  to  the  real  merits  of  the 
candidates  to  whom  they  give  their 
votes*  Where  they  are  not  coTrupted 
by  a  bribe,  they  are  almost  uniformly 
under  the  influence  of  passion  or  ima- 
gination  ;  nnd  instead  of  their  conwi* 
oysness  of  individual  responsibility 
being  increased,  in  proportion  as  tht 
franchise  is  niultiplied,  an  effect  pre* 
cisely  the  reverse  takes  place,  auJ  al) 
anxiety  about  any  remote  result  is 
drowned  or  dissipated  in  the  tumuU 
tuous  excitation  with  which  they  rush 
to  the  accomplishment  of  immediate 
objects.  In  fact,  it  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  an  unmitigated  democrAcy 
that  men  live  in  and  for  the  present ; 
and  thus  the  birth-right  is  often  forfeited 
for  the  mesi  of  pottage. 

The  ditficulty,  if  not  the  iinpoissihi- 
lity,  of  establishing  for  ycar^  to  conir 
any  thing  like  an  aristocratic  coiie  in 
America,  is  thu4  truly  pointed  out. 
Our  author  exults  in  it  more,  vie  ap- 
prehend, than  will  many  of  our  rc«dcri. 

'<  But  how  can  it  he  possible  for  lh« 
American  aristocracy  to  lay  ckims  to  su- 
perior distinctions,  when  th«  peofle  iro 
constantly  remindedt  by  words  and  ar- 
tions,  that  they  are  the  legislators,  that 
the  fct'Simple  is  in  U^emt  and  that  tfn?^ 
possess  the  invaluable  privilege  of  collinj 
to  office  men  of  their  own  choice 
principles?  Are  not  the  Americaii 
pie  called  upon  to  pass  9entence  on 
individual  whose  ambition  cniiy  proeipt 
him  to  teek  distinction  nnd  honour  at 
their  hands?  And  what  is  not  done  to 
conciliate  the  good  will  and  fhvour  of  ttiB 
people?  Arts  they  not  constantly  flat- 
tered, courted,  and  caressed  by  that  rtrf 
aristocracy  which,  if  it  truly  e<iit»<ii 
would  spurn  equality  with  th^  people 
Is  their  judgment^  expressed  by  the 
ballot-box,  not  appealed  to  as  the  ukimale 
decision  of  every  argument  and  contest ' 
AristocrDcy,  if  it  shall  deserve  that  namf. 
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must  tiot  only  be  based  on  the  vain  pre- 
ItjQsioas  of  certain  clusses^  but  on  its 
pubiic  acknowlcdgmiBnt  by  taw,  and  the 
commoQ  consent  of  others.  This,  how« 
evefi  ia  not  the  work  of  a  generation, 
and  require:^  nn  historical  connection  with 
the  ongiu  and  progress  of  a  country. 

**  Why,  then,  should  the  Americans 
reoG|^ise  a  euperior  class  of  so(!ietyi  if 
that  class  be  neither  acknowledged  hy 
liiw  nor  po5S4>ss«!d  of  power?  Mow  shall 
they  be  brought  to  worshjp  tliose  from 
vphom  ihey  are  accustomed  to  rereivo 
homage?— who  nri}  either  men  of  tbeir 
own  election,  and  consequently  of  their 
own  making,  or  the  defeated  and  iinhnp- 
py  victims  of  their  displeasure?  The 
aristocracy  of  America  may  claim  genius, 
and  talent,  and  superiority,  and  they 
may  be  ambitious ;  but  it  is  an  *  ambition 
of  so  airy  aod  light  a  quality  that  it  is 
hut  a  &hado^*e  shadow' — a  sort  o[  fata 
morrfana  reflected  from  beyond  the 
waters,  whose  btiseless  fabric  can  neither 
excite  apprehensiou,  nor  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  democracy*— Coteries  thtire 
alMrayi  were,  and  always  will  b<*,  in  large 
cities ;  but  they  need  not  necessarily  be 
connected  with  power.  In  America, 
moreover,  they  exist,  principally,  nmong 
the  ladies;  there  beinc,',  m  yet,  but  iew 
gentlemen  to  he  called  '^  of  leisure*'  or 
exclusively  devoted  to  society.  The 
country  is  yet  too  youiij^,  and  oflTers  too 
large  a  field  for  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
itUil  business,  to  leave  to  the  fiishionablo 
drawing-rooms  other  devotees  than  young 
mi»ses  and  elegants  of  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age.  That  such  compa- 
nies may,  neverthelesJH,  have  their  attrac- 
tions, no  one  can  reasonably  doubt ;  but 
tliey  are  not  compossed  of  elements  capa- 
ble of  changing  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  country  j  and»  us  long  as  their 
composition  does  not  materially  alter, 
must  remain  deprivod  of  that  influence 
which  the  higher  circles  in  Europe  are 
wont  to  exercise  over  all  classes  of  soci- 
ety*" 

Of  the  Americaij  ladies  he  thus 
writes,  and,  we  believe,  with  perfect 
truth  : 

«•  The  form*  of  American  kdi*»s  are 
generally  distinguished  by  great  symmetry 
and  tiaene&s  of  proportion ;  but  their 
frrunes  and  constitutions  seem  to  be  less 
[orous  than  those  of  the  ladies  of 
lost  any  country  in  Europi^  Tbeir 
plexions  which)  to  the  Soy  lb,  incline 
toward^he  Spanish,  are,  to  the  North, 
remaFknhly  fair  and  blooming,  anil  while 
young,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  them 
are  decidedly  handsome.  A  marked  ex« 
pression  of  iutelligence,  and  a  certain  in> 
describable  air  of  languor — probably  the 
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result  of  the  climate— lend  to  their  coun- 
tenances a  peculiar  clinrm,  to  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in 
Europe,  An  American  lady,  in  her 
teenSt  is,  perhaps,  the  most  sylph^like 
creature  on  earth.  Her  limbs  are  ex- 
quisitely wrought,  her  motions  light  and 
graceful,  and  her  whole  carriage  at  once 
easy  and  dignified.  But  thesf?  beauties, 
it  is  painful  to  say,  are  doomed  to  au 
early  decay.  At  the  period  of  twenty- 
four»  a  certain  want  of  fuluetss  in  her  pro- 
portions is  already  perceptible;  and, once 
passeii  the  age  of  thirty,  the  whole  fabric 
goes  seemingly  into  decay.  As  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  this  sudden  decline,  some 
allege  the  climate  ;  but  1  ascribe  it  more 
willingly  to  the  great  assiduity  with  which 
American  ladies  discharge  their  duties  as 
mothers.  No  sooner  are  they  married 
than  they  begin  to  lead  a  life  of  compa- 
rative seclusion  ;  and  ouce  moth  erf,  they 
are  actually  buried  to  the  world.  At  the 
period  of  ushering  their  children  into 
society,  they  appear,  indeed,  once  more, 
as  respectable  matron  a ;  but  they  are 
then  only  the  silent  witnesses  of  the 
triumphs  of  their  daughters.  An  Ame- 
rican mother  is  the  nurse,  tutor,  friend, 
and  counsellor  of  her  ciiildren.  Nearly 
the  whole  busiuess  of  edocatioo  devolves 
upon  her  J  and  the  task  is,  in  many  in- 
stances, beyond  her  physical  ability. 
Thus,  it  is  customary  with  many  ladies 
in  New  England,  not  only  to  hear  their 
children  recite  the  lesdons  assigned  to 
them  at  school ;  but  actually  to  expound 
them,  and  to  assist  them  in  the  solution 
of  arithmetical  aad  algebraic  problems. 
There  are  married  ladies  who  apply  them- 
selves seriously  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics and  the  classics,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  forwarding  the  education  of 
their  children  ;  and  I  have  known  young 
men  who  have  entered  college  with  no 
other  instruction,  in  any  of  die  prepara- 
tory departments,  than  what  they  received 
from  their  mothers.  But  ihis^continutd 
application  to  the  moat  arduous  da  ties, 
the  increasing  care  and  anxiety  for  the 
progress  and  welfare  of  their  children, 
and  the  consequent  unreasonable  con. 
6tiement  to  the  house  and  the  nursery, 
undermine  constitutions,  already  by  nature 
sufficiently  delicate;  and  it  is  thus  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Iiealth  and  beauty  that  Ame- 
rican ladles  pay  to  their  offspring  the 
sacred  tribute  of  maternal  afTcction.  No 
human  being  cjm  ever  requite  the  lender 
cares  of  a  mother  j  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  Americans  have,  in  this  respect, 
obligations  immeasurably  greater  than 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  other 
country." 

Nor  is  the  following  most  phasing 
account  of  their  domestic  purity  le^s 
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agreeable  to  matter  of  fact^  or  If^es  gra- 
tiFyiii^  to  the  race  from  which  they 
have  descended— 

**  Aa  regards  the  morality  and  virtue 
of  American  ladies,  it  will  suffice  to  wiy 
thnt  they  are  not  inferior  to  the  English, 
who  are  uniTersally  acknowledged  to  bo 
iKe  heat  wives  and  mothers  in  Europe^ 
The  alighteat  suspicina  agmnst  ihe  cha- 
racter of  a  Wlvi  i$,  in  America,  as  in 
England,  sufficient  to  exclii<1e  her  from 
locicty  ;  hut,  in  America^  puhlic  opinion 
is  (Kjnnlly  severe  tm  merii  and  this  is  cer- 
tai  nl  y  a  co  n  ?id<?nihle  i  m  p  rove  me  n  i .  \  c- 
cordingly,  there  ia  no  country  in  which 
scan  dill,  even  aiTk0U|;f«t  the  most  fashion, 
able  circles,  h  so  rare  as  in  the  United 
States,  or  where  the  term  **  intrijrue"  ia 
less  known  and  understood.  I  ahidl  al- 
ways remember  the  observation  of  a 
French  gentlemnn  who  could  ftnid  nolhing 
to  interest  hin^  in  American  society  ;  Le- 
cauie  *  it  precluded  the  very  idea  of  a 
liaifton.'  'Ah,"  exclnimed  he,  *  cVsl  lo 
pamdifl  dei  maris  ! '  " 

The  houses  of  worship  in  North 
America,  Mr.  Grund  acknowledgres, 
are  fiir  inferior  to  what  miglit  bo  louked 
for  amongst  a  pa j phi  who  are,  tlcvv 
dedly,  not  withuuta  deep  senae  tifreli- 
g-ion*  Bui  this  is  to  be  accountetl  tor, 
chietly,  by  the  combined  influence  of 
their  republican  and  puntanical  predi- 
lections. 

**  At  the  heeinoing  of  this  work  I  pro- 
posed to  myself  not  to  give  descriptiuns  of 
inanimate  objects,  further  than  might  ho 
necessary  to  ilhistrate  the  manneri  of  the 
po^iple.  Wiielher  works  of  architecture 
come  ynder  this  head  or  not,  I  am  unahle 
to  decide;  hut  1  think  it  not  incon^vistent 
with  the  general  plan  of  the  work  to 
offer  a  few  reoiarkson  American  church- 
es. The  greater  number  of  these,  when 
tomparfd  to  the  wealth  of  their  respec- 
tive congregaiions,  are  decidedly  mean, 
both  in  their  cJEti^rifir  and  interior  appear- 
ance ;  and  there  exists,  in  this  respect, 
an  inlinitcdy  greater  di^piirity  between 
them  and  the  houses  of  wori^hip  in  Eu- 
rope, than  between  the  dwell iogs  of  the 
rich  and  Uie  palarca  of  European  piinces^ 
K  repuhlicnna  are  ut  all  permitted  to  dm* 
]duy  splendoiiir  and  magniticence  without 
offending  the  pride  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens. It  IA  reriiiinly  io  the  edifices  of  pub- 
lic worship,  and  in  the  ludUof  their  h'j^is- 
hilive  aaaemhlies.  With  regard  to  the 
IkiUer,  the  Americans  posstea^,  nlreiidy,  a 
jtnuid  monmretit  of  italional  gnmdeun 
Thu  capital  at  Washiugton,  »itnated 
on  an  eminence  lufiimHoding  an  unob- 
fttructed  view  of  many  mik'fr  in  circum- 
furence^  is  an  edi^ce  of  the  most  imposing 


structure  and  proporiioat ;  and)  from  its 
very  position,  incredibly  superior  lo  any 
of  the  public  palaces  in  Europe.  The  in- 
terior, too,  corresponds  well  with  the  dig- 
nity of  the  design  :  but  the  most  subhme 
effect  is  produced  by  its  standing  high, 
freei  and  alone,  as  the  institutions  it 
guards  in  its  bosom ;  overshadowing 
hills,  and  valleys,  and  rivers,  of  the  mighty 
land  over  which  it  extends  the  beoigu  ia- 
fluency  of  law  and  iustice. 

**  But  proud  as  the  Americnns  may  be 
of  their  halls  of  congress,  they  have  not, 
as  yet,  a  single  place  of  worship  at  oil  to 
he  compared  to  the  finer  churchei  in  £u« 
rope,  where  they  might  render  thanks  lo 
the  Omnipotent  Being  for  the  une^ara- 
pled  happiness  and  prosperity  with  wUlcii 
he  has  blessed  their  country.  Some  not 
altogether  unsuccessful  attempts  have 
been  made  in  Bo&tou  and  Baltimore,  kt 
what  might  be  called  a  cathedral;  but 
neither  the  size  nor  the  order,  nor  even 
the  materials,  are  resembling  those  of  the 
nobler  specimens  of  Gothic  ttrchitecture 
in  Europe. 

**  Our  feelings  and  emotions  are  always 
tinged  with  the  reflections  from  the  oU 
jects  around  us  i  and  I  cannot,  tlitirefore, 
dives»t  myself  of  the  opinion  that  a  supe- 
rior stylu  of  architecture  in  an  ediAce  ol 
public  worship  may  materially  a^sitl  the 
imagination,  aud  enable  the  mind  to  turn 
from  mere  worldly  objects  to  the  coutem- 
plHiion  of  heaven  and  the  adoration  of 
God.  I  have  known  persons  who  cootd 
never  pray  so  fervently  as  when  encom- 
passed  by  the  sombre  vaults  of  a  got  hie 
cathedral,  and  I  have,  my<^elf  e.ipencnciMl 
the  same  feelings  ou  similar  occa&iotis. 

^*  But  in  addition  to  the  deficiency  in 
style  and  ornament,  there  ext»ts^  in  Ame- 
rica, an  almost  universal  practice  of  budd* 
ing  churches,  or  at  least  the  ateepl««f,  of 
wood,  to  which  are  frequently  given  the 
most  grotesf|ue  figures,  partaking  of  all 
orders  of  architecture,  from  the  time  of 
Noah  to  the  present  day.  There  isfcnm 
an  ojccu»e  for  this  corruption  of  tast#»  ex- 
cept the  cheapness  of  the  material,  which 
may  recommend  the  custom  in  pnicticc. 
A  church  ought  to  be  the  symbol  of  im- 
mutability and  eternity,  the  attributes  of 
the  Intinite  Being;  hut  nothing  can  be 
more  averse  to  either,  than  itfi  confttnicw 
tion  of  so  frail  a  material  as  wood.  An 
imitatiifM  of  stone- work  is  still  more  ob- 
jertionnbhv  as  It  appi^ars  like  an  attempt 
at  deceit;  a  sort  of  nrchitectnrnl  couth 
terftitiug  hsiiit  pardonable  in  a  house  of 
prayer.  Such  an  edifice  seems  to  be  un- 
Hoithy  of  its  noble  purpose ;  V  sordid 
mockery  of  grandeur  which,  without  ele- 
vating the  mind,  repre^nts  to  it  only 
ttio  mi'lancholy  picture  of  human  frati* 
tics/' 
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Mr.  Grund  is  a  decided  advocate  for 
the  voluntary  system,  vvhith  he  delenda 
with  a  flippancy  diid  an  ignorance, 
which,  we  doubt  not,  would  earn  for 
him  the  loud  apphuses  of  Daniel 
C  Conn  el  I  and  Joseph  Hume.  He 
exckims  agaiostthe  iujusticc  of  iLtxing 
the  unbeliever  for  the  support  of  the 
public  worship  of  Almighty  God  ;  and 
can  see  nothing  in  the  hierarchiral  form 
ofchurch  govern  ment,  as  it  is  established 
amongst  iis»  but  that  which  tends  to 
make  Christian  professors  indolent  and 
lazy  ; — ^and,  as  to  incorporating  Chris- 
tianity with  tlie  state,  and  making  its 
dignitaries  take  their  scuta  in  the  su- 
preme house  of  legislature,  and  its 
precepts  and  principles  part  and  parcel 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  that  he  regards 
as  one  of  those  antiquated  prejudices 
from  which  the  Americans  are  happily 
free,  and  which  every  succeeding  year 
must,  henceforth,  continue  to  dissipate, 
until  it  shall  have  disappeared  utterly, 
from  liberalized  and  enlightened  Eu- 
rope. Our  readers  do  not  requirCi  and 
will  not  expect,  that  we  should  enter 
into  a  detailed  refutation  of  the  drivel- 
ling sciolism  of  ibis  well- meaning,  but 
most  superficial  man  ;  and  we  allude  to 
it  oidy  for  the  puruose  cd'  recommend- 
ing to  his  notice  a  chapter  in  Mrs.  Trul- 
lope*s  late  work  on  France,  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  which,  we  are  not  altogether 
without  a  hope,  that  even  he  might  be 
)  ct  enlightened.  That  lady  discusses 
tlie  subject,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  state 
of  society,  in  the  spirit  of  a  philusophcr, 
a  moralist,  and  a  statesman  ;  and  uc 
have  uot  seen,  since  the  days  of  Ed- 
mund Burke,  any  repre3entati(->n  of  the 
bencHtji  to  he  derived  from  a  richly  en- 
dowed church,  when  properly  admints- 
lered,  which  so  fully  makes  known  its 
i n est im able  advantajes.  It  is,  deci- 
dedly, that  poiti  ai  of  Mrs.  Tiol lope's 
writings  which  gave  us  the  highest 
idea  of  her  very  superior  powers  of 
mind  ;  and  we  venture  to  prouii^e  those 
of  our  readers  vtIio  may,  at  our  recnni- 
nicndation,  take  up  the  puges  to  which 
we  refer,  that,  however  high  the  expec- 
tations with  which  they  miiy  sit  down 
to  the  perusal  of  them,  they  shall  not 
be  ilisappoinled. 

Our  aniliur  refers  to  the  vast  extent 
of  publicutions  of  all  kinds  in  America, 
as  a  proof  that  they  are  both  a  reading 
and  a  thinking  people.  We  think  that 
iie  woftld  have  been  wiselier  occtiided, 
had  he,  in  good  earnest,  set  about  con- 
vincing thero,  that  ihure  is  a  crab-like 
pro.'ress  in  science  and  literature,  and 
liiat  it  is  just  possible,  \uth  all  their  ar- 


dour of  publication,  that  they  may  have 
been,  in  reality,  crawling  back,  when 
they  imagined  that  they  were  striding 
forward. 

Newspapers  are  the  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, with  which  tlie  parties  in  the 
Bt^ste  fight  their  political  battles ;  and 
these  must,  necessarily,  be  numerous, 
in  proportion  as  the  Government  be- 
comes democraticised.  Where  stimu- 
lants, which  they  are  calculated  to  sup- 
ply, are  so  perpetually  operating,  the 
community  arc  but  little  likely  to  be- 
nefit by  the  more  silent  and  gentle  in- 
fluences of  taste  and  reason,  which, 
amidst  snch  discordant  elements,  can  be 
heard  but  by  few,  and  the  number  will 
even  he  more  limited  by  whom  they  are 
not  speedily  forgotten  or  unheeded. 

Undouhtedly,  the  American  govern- 
ment has  not  been  deficient  in  libe- 
rality, in  providing  for  the  public  in- 
struction of  the  people  i — 

**  The  Bi^ount  of  tax  raised  in  tho 
State  of  Masaach assets,"  Air.  Orund  tells 
us,  *'  for  the  support  of  common  schools, 
averaged  330,0(JO  dollars,  or£ 70,000  a ter- 
hni^  per  annum.  The  Stats  of  New 
York  has  a  school  fund  of  2,116,000  dol- 
krs,  or  £4*23,200  sterlings  invested  in 
9580  school-liousesj  and  the  expenses  of 
common  schools  in  thai  State  amounted 
iu  I8a3,  to  1,262,070  dollars  97  cent*,  or 
£252.5 1 4  5  te  rl  i  n  g  n  earl  y. 

"  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Cn- 
rolinn,  have  also  adopted  tiie  principle  of 
hen  Bchools,  and  other  States  are  gradu- 
nlly  following  tlm  example.  The  inha- 
bitiints  of  Boston  have  made  the  most 
ampk<  provisions  for  tho  education  of  chil- 
dren;  and  the  system  of  free  schools  in 
that  chy  haa  bucome  a  model  for  imitation 
thro tjgb out  the  United  States,  where  ei- 
milar  instituti^jn^i  are  now  fa^t  rising  into 
exiatouco. 

*'  The  ablest  and  most  skiJfal  inatmc- 
tors  in  the  United  States  are  natives  from 
New  England  j  who  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  he  httttir  acquuiuled  with  school 
diac-iplino,  and  better  versed  in  the  art  of 
commnni€*iling  ideas,  than  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen.  Their  rehgious  habits, 
and  the  severity  of  their  morals,  seem  to 
qualify  them  pHTticularly  for  the  tnsk  of 
*  teachings  the  young  idea  how  Id  ehoot.' 
It  li  com  put  I'd  that  not  less  tban  sixty 
thousand  Now  Englanderji  nre  employed 
untiualiy  in  the  instruction  of  children,  in 
the  different  States;  which  aini-le  fact  is 
more  credi table  to  Kesv  England,  than  all 
the  praisL's  wiiich  could  he  bestowed  on 
the  industry  itnd  ingenuity  of  her  iahuhi- 
tants. " 

So  far  ?ii  g^»od  ; — hut,  ihe  quality  of 
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the  education  thtis  atfonJed,  or,  indeed^ 
the  quality  of  the  education  att'urded 
by  more  competent  instructors  to  the 
hjghcT  classes,  may  be  fairly  doubted, 
from  the  fuct,  than  an  individual  loses 
caste  by  becoming  u  teacher,  Mr, 
Grund  i^norantly  supposes  that  the 
same  i»  tiie  case  in  England,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  plaiu  fdct,  that  the  clerg'v, 
the  most  honoured  class  in  the  com- 
munity, are  the  great  conductors  of  na- 
tional education*  But  we  have  no  rea- 
son, for  a  moment,  to  distrust  his  state- 
ment, that  the  prejudice  prevails  in 
America  at  the  present  day*  almost  as 
stron^-^ly  as  it  did  with  Jack  Ci»d<*,  in 
the  early  period  of  the  history  of  Eng^- 
land,  wiio,  in  hanging  a  schoolmaster, 
because  he  knt-»w  how  to  write,  sus- 
pended an  ink>honi  to  bis  breast,  that 
1 1  is  exit  might  be  the  more  igniominious. 
The  following  are  Mr.  Gnind's  ohser- 
vatiotis  I' — 

(I  I  am  arraid,  howevert  that  the  pccu- 
nitiry  adimuLages  of  tliese  gentlemt^a  are 
not  in  proportiaa  to  their  exertions,  and 
that  th(j  vocation  oF  an  instructor  is,  after 
all,  not  tbe  most  honoured  in  tbo  United 
States,  Much  aa  tha  AmrricRns  appre- 
ciAte  tbd  services  cf  a  teacher,  they  nei- 
ther reward  or  esteem  him  according  to 
his  merits,  and  are  hardly  ever  willing  to 
associald  with  him  on  ti;rma  of  fair  reci> 
procity  and  friendsliip.  The  same  feeling 
exists,  in  a  still  higher  deg^ree,  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  Englnnd  ; 
but  then  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
continue  in  America,  in  a  country,  iu 
which  no  dia^nce  ought  to  attacii  to  any 
honest  pursuit ;  but  in  which,  on  the  con- 
tmry,  nit^u  should  be  honniiied,  m  pro* 
ffortiou  as  they  contribute  to  the  moral 
and  uUeHectual  advancement  of  the 
State, 

"  The  correctness  of  this  doctrinei 
however,  ia  so  well  nnderatood  in  the 
United  States,  that  the  people  are 
ashamed  of  their  own  sen  time  tits,  and 
leave  uo  opportunity nnimproved  toevince 
ihFit  respect  for  the  vocfition  in  private^ 
which  they  iire  most  deritieat  of  showing 
on  all  important  occasluns.  Many  a  fa- 
shionahle  gentleman  of  the  large  cities 
would  be  glad  of  the  com[tany  of  the  in- 
structor of  hi9 children  to  HjTrtiwiTi/ dinner  ; 
but  would  bu  unwilling  to  introduce  him 
to  a  party  of  friends,  nnd  would  think 
himself  disgraced,  were  be  to  be  seon  with 
bim  on  'change. 

•*  The  Americana  have  a  nice  sense  of 
jti«ticei  and  understand  their  own  interest 
too  well,  10  be  entirely  neglectful  of  the 
nttention  duo  to  instructors  of  youth  jbut 
tbe  more  genteel  part  of  the  community 
are  too  modeat  toexhibitthoir  sentiments 


in   public.     Muchj   however,   has  lately 
been  done  for  the  improTemenl  of  the 
condition  of  teachers  ;   and  it   ia   to  bs 
hoped  that  the  newly  formed  *  Amerii 
Institute  of  instruction,'  which,   am* 
its  meoibeis^  numt>ers  already  9orae  of 
most  influeutial  and  wealthy  ineo  of 
country,  will  at  lasttucceed  in  raising 
character  of  instructors,  and   thereby  in- 
crcaiie  the  sphere  of  their  usefulness. 

*'  The  salaries  oi  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  in  moat  of  the  States,  are  mero 
pittances,  when  compared  with  the  remu- 
neration  of  professional  men,  or  clerks  in 
the  counting  rooms  of  respectable  mer- 
chants. The  compensation  of  private  in- 
structors is,  in  general,  higher ;  but  still 
of  too  sordid  a  character  to  enable  thefQ 
to  live  as  gentlemen/' 

The  following  extract  from  the  lo* 
nual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
common  schools  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  made  so  late  as  January,  1635, 
U  quite  decisive  as  to  the  low  estima- 
tion in  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  yet  hold  their  teachers  -.— 

*'  *  The  incompetency  of  teachers,*  says 
the  report,  '  is  the  great  evil  of  the  cobk 
mon  school  system  of  ihit  State,  anditmay, 
indeed,  be  said  to  be  the  source  of  the  only 
other  material  defect  which  pertains  to  it, 
a  low  standard  of  education  in  most  of 
the  schools.  The  evil  however  is  by  no 
means  uuiversal.  There  are  many  teach- 
trs  of  ample  qnaiiticationst  and  many 
schools  of  high  standing,  both  as  regards 
the  nature  and  extent  of  their  acquire* 
ments.  The  principal  obstacle  to  im- 
provement is  the  low  w^ages  of  teachers ; 
and,  as  thia  is  left  altogether  to  be  regn- 
lated  by  contract  between  them  and  their 
employers,  there  would  seem  to  be  noef* 
fectual  remedy  for  the  evil,  but  to  inspire 
the  latter  with  more  just  conceptions 
the  nature  of  the  vocation}  and  its 
responbibitities;  and  of  the  necessity 
awarding  to  those  who  pursue  it,  a  com- 
pensation in  «ome  degree  suited  to  its  ar- 
duoua  duties  and  requirements.  So  long 
as  the  compensation  of  teachers  is  on  a 
level  with  that  which  is  commanded  by 
the  most  ordinary  employments,  it  i»  not 
to  be  expected  that  men  of  the  necewary 
talenta  will  prepare  themselves  for  the 
business  of  teaching  ;  but  it  may  justly  be 
said  that  there  is  ecaitely  any  vocation* 
in  which  tbe  best  talents  can  be  employed 
to  greater  advantage.  The  practice  of 
paying  *low  wages'  has,  na  niiglit  be  ex- 
pected, introduced  into  the  cgmroon 
schools,  teachers  wholly  incompiteot  to 
execute  their  trusts;  who  have  hroueht 
in  bad  methods  of  teaching,  and  kt'pt 
down  the  standard  of  requirement  for 
their  pupils  on  a  level  with  that  by  which 
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tb^ir  employers  liave  measurod  their  qua* 
lilicAtioiis  ' 

**  *  Alibou^h  the  cojiiipeasAtioti  of 
teachers  is  still  extremely  low,  it  is  grati- 
fyiDg  to  reflect  that  it  is  iiicrcusing.  In 
the  dt&tricts  heard  trom  the  nymWr  of 
tcbools  kept  during  the  year  1833,  an 
nvemge  period  of  eight  moiitba  was  939^. 
The  amount  annually  paid  for  tcnchera' 
uTicres  in  the  same  district  was  about 
6(i5,(KI0  dollars.  This  »um  divided  liy 
the  schools  would  give  each  teacher  8 
dolhira  83  cents  a  month.  But  it  ia  sup- 
posed that  female  teachers  are  employed 
ubout  half  the  time  at  a  compeDsation  of 
about  5  dollars  (a  guinea)  a  month.  In 
Ibis  ease  the  average  compensation  of  male 
teachers  would  be  12  dollars  and  70  cents 
{£'2  10s.  5d«)  nearly.  By  a  similar  esti- 
mate for  tbe  year  1831,  coutniped  in  the 
report  of  the  superintendent  made  in 
lB33f  it  appears  that  the  urerag'e  rate  of 
wages  was  Lut  11  dollars  85  cents 
(£2  8t.  5d.)  A  similar  estimate  for  1832, 
would  give  1 2  dollnrs  *22 cents (£2  98*  5d. ) 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  rate  of  wages  it 
regularly  advancing,  although  still  alto- 
gether inBdequate  to  the  services  ren- 
dered/ ** 

So  far  the  report,  upon  which  Mr. 
Grund  makes  the  following  just  abser- 
vations  : — 

**  This  repiirt  which  was  evidently 
drvwu  up  by  a  gentleman  engaged  io  ]m> 
proving  the  sptem  of  instruction  of  com- 
inoii  schools*  appears,  nevertbetess,  from 
tbe  unhappy  choice  of  terms,  replete  if 
not  with  contemptt  at  least  with  little 
contideration  for  the  vocation  of  teachers. 
A  regret  b  expressed  that  instructors  are 
not  better  paid ;  because  *  low  wages'  are 
not  apt  to  act  as  a  premium  on  the  skill 
and  application  of  workmen ;  Lut  the 
idea  does  not  si^eni  for  one  moment  lost 
sight  oi\  that  teacherj.arehir6lititis  whose 
labours  are  always  to  be  commanded  with 
money,  as  the  services  of  journeymen  me» 
cluinii-s.  I  am  not  iodined  to  believe 
that  the  character  of  teachers  in  the  State 
of  New  York  will  improve  as  long  as 
they  receive  *  wages;*  and  tim  fully  con- 
vinced that  half  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  in  that  State,  if  they  were  qua- 
liiied  for  the  business,  would  be  more  ser- 
viceable to  the  public,  than  two  or  three 
times  their  actual  numberi  with  their 
present  interior  acquirements,  joined  to 
the  disadvantages  of  their  position/' 

It  is.  therefore,  quite  evident  that 
the  Americans  have  not  as  yet  become 
an  rntellcetual  people,  iuid  that  their 
mercantile  and  agrieuHural  piiTBiiitB  arc» 
and  will  be,  fur  a  length  of  tifiiQ  to 
come,  so  engrossing  as  to  leave  but  a 


acnall  portion  of  their  time  to  he  di»- 
piORcd  of  in  mental  improvemeur.  Tliis 
is  one  of  the  natural  consetjuences  of 
tlieir  precise  eontlitlon  in  the  social 
state,  which  is  almost  as  inevitable  as 
any  other  incident  of  their  existence  ; 
and  we  allude  to  it,  ds  iUu«trative  of 
the  state  of  society,  and  nut,  by  any 
means,  in  disparagement  of  themselves. 
Thev  are  precisely  what  any  other 
Englishmen  shoulcl  be*  in  a  country 
where  there  was  a  perpctnul  demand 
fur  physical  energ}\  and  pf'rsonal  en- 
terprise, and  where  there  must  be  u 
respite  from  labour  before  there  can  be 
any  very  extensive  or  clfectual  ctdLiva- 
tion  of  mind.  But  yet,  Mr.  Grund 
tells  lis,  and  we  are  very  mucli  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  his  statecnent — ^ 

**  There  are  two  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, however,  which  I  consider  to  be  bet- 
ter taught  in  America  than  even  in  Ger- 
many. I  would  refer  to  reading  and 
speaking.  The  Americans,  in  general, 
take  more  care  to  teath  a  cyrrect  pronun- 
ciation to  their  children,  than  the  Enif- 
lish  J  and  the  Gernnma  nre  almost  wholly 
u II mindful  as  to  the  correctness  of  utter- 
ance, or  elegance  of  language.  They  are 
so  much  attached  to  the  substance  of 
thoughts^  that  they  hoed  little  In  what 
form  tbe  latter  are  expressed ;  and  are 
satisfied  with  teaching  their  pupils  to  un- 
dertitand  what  they  are  reading,  or  to 
compreheud  with  the  eye  what  they  are 
unable  to  express  with  clearness  and  pre- 
cision. A  German  boy  knows  often  more 
than  he  can  express  in  his  abstract  and 
unmnnageiibte  language :  an  American 
says  at  least  as  much  as  he  knows;  and  is 
seldom  embarrassed  except  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject. 

*'  This  reailiutss  of  the  Aracricuns  to 
express  with  promptness  and  precision 
wliat  they  have  oijcc  been  able  lo  under- 
stand, is  as  much  owing  to  their  system  of 
education,  as  to  the  practical  genius  of 
the  natioDt  and  of  immense  advantage  in 
the  common  business  of  life.  An  Ameri- 
can is  not  OS  'many sided'  as  a  German; 
but  whatever  he  hiis  learned  he  htta  at 
his  fingers'  end-*,  and  he  is  always  ready 
to  apply  it.  A  httle,  in  thi$  manner,  wdl 
go  a  great  way;  and  the  amount  of  in- 
tellect and  application  which  is  thus  pe- 
netrating every  corner  of  the  United 
States  is  prodigious,  when  compared  to 
the  seemingly  slender  means  by  which  it 
is  produced.  Propose  a  question  to  a 
German,  and  he  will  r^msack  heaven  and 
earth  for  an  answer,  lie  will  descend  to 
the  remotest  antiquity  to  seek  for  prece- 
dents;  and,  after  having  compared  the 
hi»toriu»  of  ull  nalions,  and  the  best  c em- 
mentaries  on  Ibem   in  half  a  ih^xen  Ian- 
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guagos,  he  will  lie  bo  perplexed  with  the 
contradictory  sintemeiits  of  authors,  that 
hia  coDKcieDticfUstiess  will  hardly  aUow 
him  to  venture  ati  opluion  of  his  owiii 
He  will  givd  you  o,  most  erudite  resumSof 
the  iubject;  acquaint  you  with  all  that 
hoa  been  mid  on  it  in  Sanscrit  nnd  Arabifi 
nnd,  after  baring  made  some  remarks  ou 
tbu  respective  credibility  of  thesu  vvriter^^ 
leave  the  coaclnaion  to  your  own  inge- 
nuity. An  American,  with  hardly  otii!- 
tenth  of  tbe  lettriitn^,  would  have  sub- 
mitted the  subject  to  en m man  sense ^  mid, 
ten  chances  to  one,  would  have  given 
you  a  sutiijfactory  answer.  Tbe  Germans 
are  ihu  beiit  people  in  the  world  for  col* 
lecling  materials;  but  tbe  Americans  un- 
derstand best  how  to  use  them.  I  know 
no  better  combination  of  tbaracter  than 
thai  of  Germtm  and  Arneri''an  ;  jtnd 
there  is  probably  no  belter  s^ysteii*  of  m- 
fitruetioy  than  a  medium  between  tbe 
theoretical  rigour  of  the  former,  and  the 
pntctical  application  a  of  the  Americana." 

They  are  also  slrlkinglj  remarkable 
fur  theiir  never-t'tiifiu^'^  selt*Jc])i-ndcDCCs 
which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  country,  olleiing  u  ready  resource 
ill  almost  every  emergency,  are  well 
faleukted  to  generate  and  to  cherish, 
Mr.  Grund  obaervcs, 

"  Doring  a  residence  of  many  years  in 
the  United  Stales,  1  hnve  bad  (refluent 
inlercourse  willi  all  cla»«e&  of  society^  but 
do  not  remember  having  beard  a  single 
individual  complain  of  misfortunes  j  and  I 
have  never  known  a  native  American  to 
ask  for  charity.  No  coufilry  in  the  world 
hab  such  a  small  number  of  per&ons  sup- 
ported at  the  public  expense ;  and  of  that 
etnall  number  one  half  are  foreign  paupers. 
An  American,  embarrassed  iu  his  pecu* 
niary  circumstances,  can  hardly  be  pre-^ 
vailed  upon  to  ask  or  accept  the  assistance 
of  hLs  own  relations;  and  wilh  in  many 
instances,  scorn  to  have  recourst)  to  his 
awn  parents.  Even  an  antuccesafut  fo- 
htician  will  leave  the  Oeld  flrithoul  a 
groan,  not  lo  appear  overcome  by  his  ati- 
tagoaifit ;  andt  whatever  be  his  secret 
tt aguish,  abow  a  bright  counle ounce  to 
the  public.  Happiness  and  prosperity 
are  ao  jmputar  in  the  Uuitt'd  State*,  that 
no  one  dares  lo  show  himself  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rtile ;  and  nvuiding  carefully 
the  scmbhinte  ot  mistortune,  they  gene- 
rally succeed  in  reality,  and  become  that 
ivhi'eh  thoy  have  always  been  striving  to 
appear/' 

The  reader  will  be  surprised  to  leurn 
thut  "  Lynch  law*'  fms  found  an  advo- 
cate in  so  ardent  a  lover  of  liberty  as 
Mr.  Ciruud,  ^^ho  can  regard  it  only  as 
u  s[jccjcB  of  6Up|dementary  common  law, 


necessary  at  times  for  the  purposi?  of 
cjspeiliting  the  progress  of  tardy-gaited 
justice.  With  what  complacency  he 
contemplates  the  tarring  and  feather* 
ing  of  some  unfortunate  individual 
whose  only  crime  is  that  his  opinions, 
during  a  season  of  political  heat,  r<tn 
counter  to  those  of  the  tyrannous  m4r 
jority  !  Uiulouhtedly,  such  an  offence 
could  not  be  reached  by  any  existing 
law  ;  but  is  it  not  delightful  to  think, 
that  in  sueh  a  country  as  America,  the 
offender  nevertheless  cannot  escape  & 
summary  vi:^itatioii  of  vindictive  jus- 
tice I 

But  it  is  SI  ill  more  surprisinsr  that 
the  practice  of  domestic  slavery  should 
find  some  favour  in  his  eyes.  Not 
rhat»  in  the  abstract,  be  is  an  advocate 
for  the  system  ;  but  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  ex:ists  in  the 
Southern  States  are  snch^  he  thiuki»  8S 
gf really  miiii^rate  its  eviU,  while  its 
tudtk'n  abolition  mijrht  be  all  ended  by 
evils  of  another  kind,  without  any 
compensating  advantages. 

We  have,  in  truth,  ever  looked  upon 
the  system  as  equally  injurious  to  tbe 
master  and  the  slave*.  By  it  the  latter 
13  brutihcd,  while  the  former  is  hut  loo 
often  demon ized.  The  very  idea  of 
reg'arding  a  fellow-ereature  'as  chaiUi 
prnperh/^  is,  in  iUelf,  bo  unnatural  and 
monstrous,  us  to  place  those  by  whom 
it  is  familiarly  entertained  almost  wilh* 
out  the  pjle  of  humunity  :  and  it  can- 
not surely  he  constantly  acted  upon, 
without  producing  and  perpeltiatin^ 
human  degradation.  But  the  liberal 
Mr.  Grund  seems  to  have  no  notion  of 
this.  He  thus  writes,  in  justifjcation 
of  the  practice. 

**  The  slaves  in  the  southern  «tate»ftr8 
tbe  property  ot  the  planters;  a  kind  of 
property  which  is  not  transfcrrabJe.  fX- 
cept  amonifst  themselves  ;  rind  which 
would  be  of  no  value  to  the  inhabitants 
of  tbe  nor  I  hern  states.  Wh«n  the  nor* 
thern  states  emancipated  their  slaves,  it 
was  really  because  the  expense  of  main- 
taining them  WHS  greater  than  the  profiu 
obttunt^d  from  their  labour ;  and  b«riiufe 
the  fiotne  kind  of  work  could  be  obtained 
as  cheap*  or  cheaper,  by  hiring  I  lie  mt* 
vice»  of  the  whites.  The  negroes,  morpm 
over,  are  the  foundation  uf  every  olbvr 
species  of  property  in  the  southern  stutcsz 
for  without  them  real  estate  would  be  of 
no  Vidue ;  as  it  is  physically  proved  that 
neither  the  chmnte  nor  tbe  sod  will  ever 
admit  of  the  independent  labour  of  the 
whites.  It  is  evident  then,  that  if  tht 
ne^rm^ft  be  cmamipated,  they  tnuftt  be 
rdainffi  lo  cultivate  the  plnuiationsy  and 
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the  proprietors  oblij^ed  to  Mim  them  i 
wliicb  etnounti  lo  pajiug  interest  on 
tWij'  owQ  capital.*' 

That  loss  woultj  be  sustaine*!  by  the 
planters,  in  the  event  of  aboliiion,  we 
very  well  know  ;  but,  akliongli  not 
converts  to  the  extreme  liberalii^im  of 
the  democratic  Mr,  Grund,  we  can 
never  regard  rum  hiuI  sngar  as  equiva- 
lents for  the  demoralizing  mllnencefl  ot" 
a  system  whiuh  outrag-es  humanity. 
Rum  and  sugar  were  made  for  man — 
Riiin  H  as  not  made  in  orilcr  to  become  a 
mere  producer  of  rnm  and  sugar  i — and 
the  vitiating  effects  of  the  practice  of 
domestic  si li very,  w  here  it  has  been  for 
any  time  in  fiimiliar  operation,  could 
scarcely  be  more  strikingly  exhibited 
than  hy  the  veiy  fact,  that  so  amiable 
a  man  as  Mr,  Grund  obviously  is, 
should  so  lightly  estimate  the  preroga- 
tives of  our  common  nature. 

He  even  hazards  the  opinion,  that 
the  negroes  are  incapable  of  emerging 
from  flteir  present  state.  His  argu- 
ments are  all  such  as  would  apply 
equally  to  every  country  upon  the  Im- 
bi tabic  globe,  at  one  period  or  another 
of  its  ejtislence.  In  our  judgment  it 
would  be  an  insult  to  human  nature  to 
enter  into  any  seriotis  refutation  of 
them.  The  negroes  have  been  a  long 
suAering  and  an  injured  race  ;  and, 
although  the  bitter  draught  of  slavery 
has  sadly  impLiircd  both  their  moral 
and  intellectual  powers,  their  oppres- 
sors have  not  been  able  altogether  to 
deface  the  image  in  which  they  were 
originally  made,  and  instances  are  nu- 
merous which  abundantly  prove  that  tt 
is  not  beyond  the  reclaiming  influence 
of  education,  lo  re-instate  tbem  in  all 
the  privileges  of  humanity.  That 
much  has  not  as  yet  been  done  in  that 
wuy» proves  nothing  but  the  brutalizing 
effects  of  the  system  of  slaver)',  and 
that  years  of  liberty  are  not  sufficient 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  centuries 
of  degradation.  But,  that  much  may 
and  will  be  done  to  reclaim  and  li- 
beralize this  prostrate  race,  when  once 
the  proper  means  are  taken,  can  only 
be  doubted  by  those  upon  whom  the 
iystem  under  which  they  have  sufl'ered, 
has  exerted  such  a  perverting  influence 
as  to  render  them  insensible  alike  to 
the  dictates  of  wisdom,  and  the  voice 
of  nature. 

Mr  Grand  talks  of  their  physical 
conformation  as  incapacitating  them  for 
ititellecttial  pursuits.  By  physical  con- 
formation he  means,  no  doubt,  the 
shape  of  the  skull.  Now,  he  must 
maintain  either  that  tliat  shape  deter- 


tnines,  or  is  determined  by  the  opera- 
tion* of  the  intellect.  If  the  former, 
he  is  at  issue  with  the  soundest  physi- 
ologists, and  his  opinion,  ns  opposed  lo 
their's,  is  entitled  to  no  respect.  If 
the  latter,  be  admits  the  eapacity  of 
the  negro  for  improvement,  and  cannot 
allege,  as  an  impassable  barrier,  an  ob- 
stacle which,  by  care  and  by  culture, 
may  be  removed.  Only  let  the  ne- 
groes have  fair  play,  and  we  promise 
that  the  endeavour  io  raise  them  in  the 
scale  of  society,  will  not  be  unsuccess- 
ful. 

But  the  experiment  which  has  been 
so  long  protracted  unjustly,  may,  at 
length  be  made  unwisely  ;  and,  in  that 
ca5E",  XV e  would  not  answer  for  the 
result.  The  very  evils  which  length 
of  lime  has  generated  may  forbid  the 
sudden  or  complete  removal  of  restric- 
tions which  may  now  be  considered  a 
sort  of  necessary  evils,  ant!  which 
years  of  wisdom  will  be  rei|uired  to 
mitigate,  even  as  years  of  folly,  or  of 
wickedness  were  required  to  produce. 
The  repeal  of  slavery  laws  will  not,  in 
itself,  efface  ihe  brand  of  servile  de- 
gradation, and  the  course  of  abolition 
should  rather  be  directed  in  that 
cautious  and  gradual  manner,  which 
may  raise  the  character  of  the  negro, 
1  hnn  in  that  ample  and  bewildering  cur- 
rent, by  which  he  may  only  be  sur- 
prised and  confounded.  In  his  present 
state,  we  firmly  believe  that  the  most 
embarrassing  gift  that  could  be  bes- 
towed upon  him,  would  be  a  present  of 
himself,  it  would  be  to  substitute  his 
own  low  animal  propensities,  his  love 
of  indolence*  and  his  taste  for  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  in  the  place  of  his  mas- 
ter* But,  let  him  be  put  into  a  course 
of  discipline,  by  which  he  may  be  gra- 
dually elevatei  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
manity, and  the  time  will  come  when 
we  raav  trust  to  his  prudence  and  self- 
control,  lo  protect  him  against  those 
allurements,  which  would,  at  present, 
exert  an  irresistible  influence,  causing 
the  evils  of  his  servitude  to  be  forgot- 
ten in  the  still  greater  and  more  de- 
basing evils  of  his  freedom. 

We  have  often  regretted  that  the 
plan  of  suffering  the  slave^s  to  purchase 
their  frecdomj  was  not*  at  an  early 
period,  adopted  in  our  own  colonies. 
There  would  thus  have  been  gradually 
raised  up,  a  class,  who  would  operate 
as  an  example  to  others,  and  who 
might  lead  the  way  m  civilization  and 
improvement.  The  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty, bj;  a  slave,  is  a  tolerable  crite- 
rion of  his  fitness  to  exercise  the  privl- 
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leges  of  a  freeman  ;  and  he  who  miglit 
biftve  free  fiervanta  hlmseir,  should  not 
be  compeHed  to  re  main  in  a  condition 
in  whicfi  be  must  he  looked  ilown  upon 
by  hifl  own  hireling's.  Had  our  govern- 
ment thus  j(iver\  the  iniiinlive  to 
Negro  emancipation^  the  perilous  ex* 
peri ment,  that  is  now  being  tried  in  our 
colonies,  mi^ht  have  been  attempted 
with  a  greater  prospect  of  advantage. 
Our  respect  for  the  ciisting-iiished  indi- 
viduai  by  M-bom  it  was  instituted,  and 
onr  unfeig:ued  distrust  of  our  own 
judgment,  vvlicn  opposetl  \o  his,  forbid 
us  to  give  expression  to  the  fears  which 
we  entertain  on  that  subject ;  but  we 
da  confess  that  it  will  surpass  our  ex- 
pectation^j  as  well  aa  deliirht  our  hearts, 
if  Lord  Stanley  8  apprenliccahip  system 
should  prove  entirely  succe?sluL 

i}^  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  Stnithem  States,  Mr.  Grund 
gives  ihe  following  pleasing-  picture  :— 

"  The  houses  of  the  people  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  states  are  not  gene- 
rally construe  ted  for  the  recefition  of 
atningors  (although  this  is  by  no  nutans 
a  rliaractiirlstic  of  their  dwellings),  and 
their  kind  feelings,  therefore,  conlino 
themselves  usually  to  invitations  to  din* 
neru  and  parties ;  hut  the  house  of  every 
southerner  contnin*  a  number  of  apart* 
menta  solely  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of 
guests:  and  so  rig-id  are  they  in  perform- 
ingr  the  duties  of  hospitality,  that  even 
on  leaving  their  estates  for  the  east  or  the 
north,  they  provide  for  strangers,  w*hom 
chnnto  may  happen  to  bring  under  their 
roof*  whilst  they  are  absent, 

'*  A  traveller  will  nlways  he  offered  the 
UMI  of  (I  good  room,  an  excellent  hirder, 
and  n  %vell-Btotked  cellar  on  the  estate  of 
II  planter,  whether  the  owner  be  at  home 
or  abroad.  No  letter  of  introduction  is 
required  for  that  purpose ;  it  is  stiHicient 
thai  the  stranger  should  have  the  extiH 
rior  and  manners  of  a  welt-bred  man : 
it  m (liters  not  from  what  country  he 
comes,  or  what  place  he  calls  his  home. 
A  person  may  travel  with  his  whole 
family  and  a  numerous  retinue,  and  will 
still  be  welcomed  by  his  hospitBble  enter^ 
tatners.  Thb  custom  has  made  inns  and 
taverns  in  southern  states  almost  useless; 
atid  their  nccommodations,  therefore,  are 
ns«ch  inferior  to  similar  establitjhments  of 
the  north.  But  a  southern  planter  will 
he  sorry  if  a  traveller  take  lodgings  at  an 
inn,  while  his  own  plantation  is  near; 
and  will  often  wait  on  him  in  person,  to 
invite  him  to  the  cheer  of  hrs  house." 

That  the  question  of  domestic  da* 
very  is  a  verA'  diflicult  and  delicate  one, 
as  between  tne  Northera  and  the  Sou- 


thern Statei,  Mr.  Griind  i«  well  awftre; 
and  yet  he  does  not  incline  to  the  opi- 
nion that  it  is  likely  to  effect  the  stabi- 
lity of  the  union.  Hia  reliance  is, 
upon  the  wisdom  of  an  almost  unlimileit 
democracy,  of  which  the  basis  is,  uni- 
versal suffrage  I  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  he  does  not  mention  other 
causes  which  have  a  tendency  to  pre- 
vent an  event  so  much  to  be  ueplored ; 
but,  unless  pure  democracy  posiesfi  the 
virtues  which  he  ascribes  to  it,  ihcy 
must  at)  be  unavailing;.  The  following' 
observations  upon  the  subject,  coming 
from  one  who  can,  on  other  occasions, 
write  sensibly  enough,  we  cannot  cha- 
racterise by  any  other  epithets,  than 
jejune  and  contemfitible; — 

**  As  oae  of  the  causes  which  must 
eventually  destroy  the  government,  and 
the  union  of  the  stales,  many  political 
writera  assign  the  growing  spirit  of  demo- 
cracy, and  the  principle  of  universal  suf- 
frage, introduced  in  most  of  the  states. 
I  must  confess  I  look  upon  democracy, 
as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  as  a 
means  of /^re^errtrif^  peace  and  the  union; 
and  would  sooner  trust  the  safety  of  the 
state  to  the  large  majority  of  the  Am^ 
rican  people,  thnn  to  any  faction  ever  so 
much  enlightened  and  skilled  in  the  art 
of  government.  The  origin,  mannen, 
and  habits  of  Americans  are  democratic, 
and  nothing  short  of  a  pare  democracy 
could  hnve  ever  contented  them.  Under 
any  other  form  of  government  they  would 
necessarily  approach  a  revolution;  but, 
settled  into  u  democracy,  the  pow*er  is 
placed  at  its  fountain,  aud  there  can  be 
no  misconstruction  as  to  its  origin  or  ap- 
plication. At  long*  as  the  people,  for 
whom  government  is  instil u ted,  continue 
to  rule,  DO  faction  will  dare  show  its 
head:  when  the  people  cease  to  rule,  then 
will  commence  the  intrigues  of  parties; 
not  before,'* 

In  truth,  the  great  problem  of  go- 
vernment is  not  to  be  solved  by  the 
experience  of  a  (tw  grcnerations,  in  a 
country,  more  especially,  where  the 
people  have  never  yet  been  suifered 
inconveniently  to  accumulate,  and 
where,  vast  as  has  been  their  numerical 
increase,  the  territory  which  they  oc- 
cupy would  seem  to'  have  grown  be- 
yond them.  While  forests  are  to  be 
cleared,  and  new  land  to  be  broken  up, 
physical  energies  will  be  called  into 
activity,  and  personal  interests  will  be 
brought  directly  into  play,  which  will 
cause  the  most  tempting  enteqiriaes  of 
sett  it  ion  to  be  abandoned  ;  and  so  long 
America  may  be  preserved  from  any 
violent  explosion  by  which  its  infegriiy 
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raiglitbe  endangered.  We  say  way,  not 
mutt ;  for  ulreatly,  more  than  once,  has 
a  convulsiofi  ihreatened,  by  which,  liad 
it  taken  |>lare,  the  uivitju  would  have? 
been  destroyed.  Bui,  let  the  condition 
of  long  settled  countries  be  attained, 
und  let  human  beiog-s  once  press  upon 
the  limitj  of  subsistence,  and,  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  that,  in  that  case,  the  priri- 
ei|>le  of  universal  sulfriio'e  would  be 
ju*t  such  a  cement  of  society,  as  gun- 
powder would  tiJTnish  for  the  walla  of  a 
house,  and  guarantee  the  stability  of 
government  just  ae  completely  as  the 
Foundations  of  a  city  might  be  gu.iran- 
teed  by  the  tremors* of  an  earthquake. 
That  there  exists  in  America,  a 
powerful  and  enlightened  party*  who 
are  fully  alive  to  the  evils  of  uunjiief] 
democracy,  Mr,  Gruiid  admits  ^  the 
following  is  his  invidious  description  of 
them ; — 

*t  To  rlescrihtj  the  varioDs  principles 
embraced  or  professed  hy  theso  parties, 
would  be  to  riipeat  a  tw^ice-told  tale. 
Those  of  the  democratic  p»rty  have 
never  seriously  altered,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution  to  the  pre^ 
sent  day;  and  consisted  in  making  every 
power  of  the  state  immediately  dependent 
on  the  people.  Those  of  the  federalists, 
national  republicans,  ond  modern  whig:^ 
have  ciccasionally  undergone  an  npparent 
chAQge.  The  party  were  careful  to  avoid 
general  opposition,  abandoned,  occation- 
ally,  ftome  of  tbeir  mo&t  aoxioos  doctrines 
— at  least  for  a  time,  until  they  aliould 
have  an  opportunity  of  rising  once  more 
into  power — and  sailed,  when  prudence 
required  it,  under  fake  colours.  But  with 
all  the  iDL-linfitiona  and  varintioua  of  their 
political  compass,  the  point  they  were 
alwsjfs  endeavouring  to  make,  was  to 
confino  power  to  comparatively  few,  and 
to  deprive  the  masses  of  the  privilege  of 
voting,  They  take  it  as  a  political  axiom 
that  the  people  can  never  govern  them- 
selves; because  the  people  are  never  auf- 
licieutly  uulightened  for  that  purpose; 
and  yet  they  expuct  that  thfi  people,  who 
DOW  possess  tlie  power,  will  hnve  suiTi- 
cieni  good  sense  yoluntarily  to  surrender 
it  to  Uietn ;  and  to  appoint  them  trustees 
of  the  wealth,  wisdonif  and  progress  of 
the  nation, 

"  The  federal  party  deny  that  nil  men 
are  bora  *  fn>e  aud  equal,* — the  very 
words  used  in  the  Atnericnn  declaration 
of  independence, — and  yett  in  their  argu- 
ment, will  adduce  the  example  of  Greece, 
Rome,  Englaud,  and  France;  and  maiu- 
tiiln  that  one  nation  is  exactly  like 
another ;  because  human  nature  is  every- 
where the  same.  They  thus  admit  that 
their  own  docs  not  differ  from  Ibnt  of  the 


rest  of  mankind  ;  but  that  circumttancas 
have  elevated  them  to  a  proud  bmineuce 
over  their  fellow  crealmes.  They  are  ia 
fact  atlmirahtf/  Jit  ff>  tfovern,  and  this  is  a 
siuJiicieut  rcuson  for  them  to  chim  the 
government;  and  to  deride  those,  who 
from  sheer  ignorance,  are  contiDuing  lo 
rule  themselves  and  their  antagoniats, 
when  they  might  resign  the  irksome  tn^k 
to  the  more  intelligent  and  learoed.  The 
federal  party  Imve  *»tudi«d  the  art  of  go- 
vernment, and  reduced  it  to  a  seit'ticf. 
They  cau  prove  *'  by  a  plu&  i,  divided  i»y 
z,  that  tlie  shet^p  must  he  red  and  die 
with  the  small-pox,"  when  their  ignorant 
opponents  would  never  k^iovv  more  than 
that  it  was  a  ehettp.  The  sum  and  sub* 
stance  of  their  argument  is  this.  The 
people  must  be  led  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  taking  a  wrong  direction,  or 
from  remaining  too  far  behind.  In  order 
to  lead  them,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary, 
that  some  citizens  (ahvayi  the  enlightened 
and  scientific)  should  be  placed  at  the 
head,  with  su^cient  power  to  compel  the 
rest  to  follov^^  All  this  is  pvirkntly  for 
the  good  of  the  people,  which  the  people 
themselves  do  not  know.  But  the  peo- 
ple unfortunately  wi&h  to  remain  judges 
of  their  owd  got>d,  and  never  like  ttt  have 
the  head  loo  Jar  rr moved  /ntm  the  body. 
This  is  in  truth  all  the  difference  of  opi- 
nion which  exist?^  between  the  present 
parlies  in  the  United  States,  though  n 
great  deal  of  learaing  has  been  exhausted 
by  Mr.  Hamiltou  and  others,  to  account 
scientifically  for  the  political  schism." 

The  federalists,  who  are  thus  dispa- 
raged by  American  democrats,  are,  in 
truth,  the  wisest  of  the  people  ;  and 
tho^e  who  wish  to  sec  the  country 
continue  to  prosper,  had  need  to  be 
cautious  how  they  decry  their  influence 
or  resist  their  counsels.  Tliey  arc 
called  innovators,  and  the  epithet  is 
just,  inasmuch  as  order  may  be  said  to 
be  an  innovation  upon  chaos,  or  law 
upon  a  state  of  nature.  But,  in  a  coun- 
try where  every  thing  may  yet  be  said 
to  be  new,  no  prescription  cau  be 
pleaded  in  favour  of  error  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  a  conservative  policy 
may  makfl  reprisals  upon  anarchy  in  the 
new  world,  even  as  anarchy  has  unhap' 
pily  made  reprisals  upon  a  conservative 
policy  in  the  old. 

But  we  must  conclude.  Towards 
the  Americans  we  feel  as  brethren. 
We  fee!  proud  of  them  as  kindred  ; 
we  admire  them  for  their  enterprise 
and  their  spirit  of  liberty  ;  and  if  we 
would  fain  nave  them  correct  any  de- 
fects in  their  policy,  it  is  chiefly  because 
we  love  themselves,  and  desire  to  be 
able  to  say  of  their  proud  repnblic. 
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THREE    SONNETS    DV   IOTA. 


Thou  a!l-pervading  S|>int !  whose  abode 

is  with  the  crowned  ang-els  robed  in  whit€, 

Whose  g^oldeo  Imrna  are  pouring-  tlay  and  night 
Their  praises  round  me  awful  throne  of  God ; 
Echo  of  God's  dread  voice  to  aiortal  ears 

Altiiijcd!' — like  nisit  through  all  things  thou  art  found  ; 

Earthy  Ocean,  Heaven,  arc  trembling  to  thy  sound, 
And  the  full  heart,  whose  praise  is  silent  teara. 
Spirit  of  love  and  harmony  !  bestowing 

Thy  healing  balm  upon  the  soul  in  pain. 
As  stormy  winds  ocr  thine  own  lyre-strings  blowing. 

Are  charmed  to  gentle  murmuring  sighs  again  ; 
Nature's  own  language  from  thy  lips  is  tiowing, 

And  sage  and  savage  feel  alike  thy  strain. 


Voice  of  the  world,  whose  soul  is  Deity  I 
Timed  by  thy  breath,  unheard  of  human  ears. 
Harmonious  glide  the  thickly  thronging  spheres, 

Unclushing  ever  through  the  spanless  sky. 

The  measured  pulses  of  the  mighty  ocean, 

The  changing  moon,  the  sun  whose  giant  flight 
Weaves  round  the  rolling  earth  his  chain  of  light. 

All  to  thy  mystic  strains  keep  tireless  motion. 

Waked  by  thy  call,  long  vanished  thoughts  come  teeming 
From  tncir  d^irk  graves  within  our  memorieSi 

As  in  the  necromancer's  mirror  gleaming, 
The  spectra!  forms  of  the  lov^d  dead  arise — 

Lights  indistinct  up  Time*s  black  vista  streaming* 
To  stir  our  freeEing  hearts,  or  dim  the  long-dried  eyes. 


And  though  thy  thrilling  range  is  bounded  only 
By  the  vast  universe,  yet  dost  thou  deign 
within  the  good  man's  heart  serene  to  reign, 

Making  th)^  choicest  shrine  that  temple  lonely. 

Tuned  in  accord  each  aspiration  moving, 
Wakes  in  the  soul  a  holy  melody, 
And  ever  vibrates  sweet  and  peacefully, 

The  voice  of  conscience  still  and  small  approving* 

By  thee  unhullowed,  the  loud  acclamation 
Of  the  vain  world  but  peals  discordantly ; 

The  tongue  of  fame,  the  poets  adulation, 
Fall  on  the  unttined  heart,  all  hallo wly  ; 

As  wind  o  cr  unstrung  lyres  makes  wild  vibration, 
More  mournful  far  than  silence  ere  can  be. 
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FAftDOROUGHA^   THE   MiSER  :    OK,   THE    CONVJC  TS    OF    LrSWAMO.NA. — PART    IT. 

BY   WTLUAM   CAJILETON, 
AuUiof  of  **  TrAiti  wad  Storiei  of  the  Inih  Fctauuitry. " 


FiRDORoiTGHA  Stood  amazed  and  coii- 
fouiided^  looking"  frtim  tmc  to  another 
like  a  lUdU  who  lelt  incapulik  of  com- 
preh'iuliiig  all  that  pnysed  before  liim. 
ah  furehead,  over  which  fell  a  few 
grey  thin  tntik^^,  assnraed  a  deadly 
paJenefis,  <ind  his  eye  lost  the  piercini* 
CJt|jres>ioTi  wluch  usually  chameterized 
ifc.  He  tlirew  his  Cot/iamorc  several 
times  over  his  shoalders,  us  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doiu|r  w  hen  about 
to  proeeed  after  breakfast  to  hh  usual 
avocations,  atid  be  often  laid  it  aside» 
without  beii^g  at  all  eunsciuui  of  whiit 
he  ditl.  His  lirabs  apjiearrd  t«j  ^et 
feeble,  and  his  hands  trembled  as  if  he 
laboured  under  palsy.  In  this  mood 
he  passed  from  one  to  another,  sonie- 
times  seizing  a  constable  by  tlie  arm 
with  a  hard,  treaiulous  grip,  ^nd  4i|fctin 
aufldenly  letting  go  his  hold  uf  hiui 
without  speaking-.  At  leng^th  a  sin^^^ular 
transition  from  ibis  state  of  mind  be* 
came  apparent,  j  a  gleam  of  wild  exul- 
tatiun  shot  from  Ids  eyej  his  sallow 
and  bltisted  featureif  brii^^hteoed  ;  the 
Cothamorc  was  buttoned  under  bisj 
chin  with  a  rapid  energy  of  manner 
e?fdently  arising  from  the  reujoval  of 
some  secret  apprehension, 

"  Then,**  he  eielaimed,  **  it's  no  rob- 
bery t  it's  not  robbery  aft  her  all  ,  but 
how  could  it?  there's  no  money  here  ; 
not  a  penny  ;  an'  I'm  belietit  -dt  any 
rdte ;  k>r  there's  not  a  poorer  man  in 
the  barony — thank  God^  it's  not  roh' 

*'  Oh,  Fardoroughar  said  the  wife, 
"  don*t  you  see  tliey're  go  in*  to  tuke 
him  away  from  usT 

**  Take'  who  away  from  us  T 

"  Connor,  your  own  Connor — onr 
t)oj — the  li^ht  of  my  heart — the  li^^hi 
oriiiBpooT  mother's  heart!  Uh,Cuujior, 
Connor,  what  is  it  they're  goin'  to  do 
to  you  T 

^  No  hanUi  mother,  I  trust ;  no  hurm 
. — don*t  be  friglilened/' 

The  old  man  put  his  open  hands  to 
his  temples,  which  he  pre&>ed  biiitrly, 
and  with  at  I  his  foree,  for  netirl\  lulf 
a  minute.  He  had,  in  truth,  been 
alarmed  into  the  very  worst  luood  of 
his  habiiuul  viccj  apprehension  con- 
Cf^rning  his  money  ;  and  felt  that  no- 
thing, except  a  powerful  eti'ort,  could 
succeed  in  drawing  hii  attention  to 
Vol.  IX, 


the  scene   which   was   paetfing  before 
liiin. 

'*  What,"  said  he  ;  "  what  is  it  that*» 
wnmir  wid  Connor?** 

**  lie  mo^tcome  to  jail,''  said  one  of 
the  men,  looking'  nt  him  with  surpriiie  ; 
"  we  have  already  stuted  the  crime  for 
which  he  praricis  cuniuiitlerL  " 

"  To  jad  !  Connor  0' Donovan,  to 
jail  I' 

*^  lt*s  loo  true,  father ;  Bartle  Flana- 
gran  has  sworn  that  1  hnroed  Mr* 
U  ■  n  ri  e  n  "s  h  a^g^a  rd  *" 

**  Connor,  Counorr  said  the  old  man, 
approaching  him,  as  he  spoke,  mnl  put- 
ling  his  arms  composedly  about  his 
neek,  "  Connor,  my  brave  boy,  rny 
brave  hoy,  it  wasn't  you  <lid  it  ;  'twas 
I  I  lid  it,"  he  added,  innnng  to  the  etiu- 
siables  ;  **  lave  biin,  lave  him  with  her, 
an'  take  me  in  his  place  !  Who  would 
if  1  would  uot — who  ought,  I  any — an' 
ril  d(»  it — *ake  me;  1*11  go  in  his  plaee," 

ConiH>r  looked  down  upon  tlie  olil 
rtiao,  mi(\  hs  he  saw  hia  heiirt  fent,  and 
hi&t  reason  absolutely  1 01  terinif,  a  sense 
of  the  singuliir  iind  devoted  aflTeetion 
which  he  had  ever  borne  him,  over- 
eanie  him,  and  with  a  full  hear  I  he 
dushed  uwQy  a  tctjr  from  his  eye,  and 
pressed  his  father  to  his  breast. 

•*  Moiher,"  said  liev  *'  this  will  kill 
the  ohi  man  ;  it  will  kill  liimr 

"  Fardurougha,  a  hagur,*"  said  his 
wife*  fueling  it  necessary  to  sujttatn 
him  as  much  as  possible,  ''don't  tiike 
it  so  much  to  heart,  it  wont  signify — ■ 
Connor's  inmicent,  an'  no  harm  will 
happen  to  him/' 

*'  But  are  you    lavin'    ns,   Connor  Y 
are  they^ — must  I  hey  bring  you  to  jail?'* 
**  For  a  while,  fwlher  ;  but  I  wont  be 
long  there  i  hope«" 

*^  It's  an  uriple!i«iant  duty  on  onr 
part,"  said  tlie  principal  of  them  ;  *'slill 
it's  one  we  must  perform.  Yintr  father 
shiinhl  lose  no  time  in  taking  ihe 
proper  steps  for  yoor  defi  tice." 

"  And  what  are  we  t<»  do?"  asked 
the  nmther  ;  "  God  knows  ihc  boy*s  as 
iouoci  nt  as  1  am." 

"  Yes,"  said  Fardorougha,  still  dwx:*l- 
ling  upon  the  rt solution  he  had  made  ; 
**  /'//stand  for  you,  Connor ;  you  wont 
go  ;  let  them  bring  tue  instead  of  t/tm.** 
*■  That's  out  of  ihe  question,'*  rephed 
the  constable ;  *'  the  law  suffers  no- 
2u 
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thiDg-  of  the  kind  to  take  place  ;  but  if 
you  be  advised  by  iup,  lose  no  time  in 
preparini^  to  diifetid  hioa.  It  would  be 
uujust  to  disguise  the  matter  from  you, 
or  to  keep  you  ignorant  of  its  beings  a 
case  of  life  and  death," 

**  Life  and  de^ith !  what  do  you 
Innane  ?'*  asked  Faidoroughttj  staring 
vactntly  at  the  last  speaker. 

"  Ifs  painful  to  distress  you  ;  but  if 
he*9  found  guilty^  it*s  death." 

"  Death  !  hu(ii,'ed  !"  shrieked  the  ohl 
mun,  awakius-  ua  it  were  for  the  first 
time  to  ii  full  pereeplion  of  his  sou  s 
situation  j  **  hann;ed  !  my  boy  han-'-cd ! 
Connor,  Connor*  don't  ^o  from  me !" 

"  I'll  die  with  him,"  sdid  iht^  motheri 
*•  III  die  wid  you,  Connor.  We 
couldn't  live  wid  out  him^^'  slie  added, 
aiidresaiug-  the  strangers;  **  as  God  if 
in  heaven  we  couldn't !  Oh  Connor, 
Connor^  avourneen,  what  is  it  that  has 
come  over  m,  atid  brought  ns  to  this 
Borrow  ?" 

The  mother's  grief  then  flowed  on, 
mccomTianied  by  a  burst  of  that  un< 
itudiea,  but  pathetic  eloquence,  which 
in  Ireland  ig  frequently  uttered  in  the 
lone  of  wail  and  lamentation  peculiar 
to  those  who  mourn  over  the  dead. 

"  No,**  she  added,  with  her  arms 
tenderly  about  him,  nnd  her  stieaminEr 
eyes  fixed  with  a  wild  and  mournful 
look  of  despair  upon  his  face  ;  **no,  he 
IS  in  his  loving  mother's  arms*  the  boy 
that  never  guve  to  his  father  or  me  a 
harsh  word  or  a  sore  heart !  Long 
were  we  lookin'  for  him,  an'  tittle  did 
we  think  that  it  was  for  this  heavy  fate 
that  the  goodness  of  God  sent  him  to 
us  I  Oh  many  a  look  of  lovin*  alfec- 
tion,  many  a  happy  heart  did  he  give 
us!  Many  a  time  Connor,  avillish,  did 
I  han<  over  your  cradle^  and  draw  out 
to  myself  the  happiness  and  the  good 
that  I  hoped  was  before  you.  You 
wor  loo  good — too  good,  T  doubt— to 
be  long  in  such  a  world  as  thb  ;  an' 
no  wood  her  that  the  heart  of  the 
fair  young  colleen*  the  he:irt  of  the 
colleen  Mat  dhun  should  re?t  upun 
you  and  love  you  j  for  who  ever  knew 
you  that  didn'i  ?  Isn't  there  enough, 
King  of  heaven  !  enough  of  the  bad  an' 
the  wicked  in  thi^  world  for  the  law  to 
punish,  an'  not  to  take  the  innocent — 
not  to  take  away  from  us  the  only  one 
— the  iifd^  one — I  cant — I  cant — but 
if  they  du — Connor — if  they  do,  your 
lovin*  mother  will  die  with  you  i" 

The  stern  officers  of  justice  wiped 
their  eyes»  and  were  proceeding  to 
aifurd  such  consolation  as  they  could, 
when  Fardorougha,  who  had  sat  down 


after  having  made  way  for  Honour  to  re- 
cline onthe  bosom  of  their  son,  now  roie, 
and  seizing  die  breast  of  his  coat,  was 
about  Co  speak,  but  ere  he  could  utter 
a  word  he  tottered,  and  would  have 
instantly  fallen,  had  not  Connor  caught 
him  in  his  arms.  This  8er%'ed  for  a 
mL>ment  to  divert  the  mother*8  grief, 
and  to  draw  her  attention  from  tlie  ton 
to  the  linsband,  who  was  now  inaeik- 
sible.  He  was  carried  to  the  door  bj 
Conu'jr;  but  when  they  attempted  to 
lay  him  in  a  recumbent  (lusture,  it  wai 
found  almost  impossible  to  unclasp  the 
dearh-ltke  grip  which  he  held  o\  the 
coat.  His  haggtird  face  was  shrunk 
and  collapsed  ;  the  individual  featttrei 
sharp  and  thin,  but  earnest  and  itamp- 
ed  with  triices  of  alarm  ;  his  bro^t, 
too,  which  were  slightly  knit,  gave  to 
his  whole  countetiance  a  character  of 
keen  and  p^iutVil  determinatioo.  Bui 
that  which  struck  those  who  were  pre- 
sent most,  was  the  unyielding  grasp 
with  which  he  climg  even  in  his  inoeti- 
sibility  to  the  person  of  Conoor. 

If  not  an  atlccting  sight  it  was  one 
at  least  strongly  indicative  of  the  in- 
traetahle  and  "indurated  attachment 
which  put  itself  forth  with  such  vague 
and  illiHive  energy  on  behalf  of  his 
son.  At  length  he  recovered,  and 
on  opening  his  eyes  he  tixed  them 
with  a  long  look  of  pain  and  distnfi^ 
tion  upon  the  boy's  countenance. 

**  Father,*"  said  Connor,  "dont  be 
cast  down— vou  need  not — and  you 
ought  not  to  te  80  much  disheartened 
— ^do  you  feel  better?" 

When  the  father  heard  his  voice  he 
smiled  ;  yes — his  shrunk,  pale,  withered 
facr  was  lit  up  by  a  wild,  indescribtible 
ecstacy,  whose  startling  expression 
borrowed,  one  would  think,  as 
Irom  the  light  of  insanity  ai 
that  of  returning  conscious neas. 
surked  in  liis  thin  cheeks,  smacked  his 
parched  skinny  lips  and  with  difficulty 
called  for  a  drink.  Having  a  wallowed 
a  iiltte  water,  he  looked  round  htoi 
with  more  composure,  and  inquired 

**  What  has  happened  moi*  am  I 
robbed  ?  are  yon  robbers  ?  But  I  tell 
you  there's  no  money  in  I  he  hoti«e.  I 
lodifed  the  last  penny  yesthcrdajF^ 
afore  my  God  I  did — but — oh  what 
am  I  sayin'?  what  is  this,  Connor  T 

**  Father  dear,  compose  yourseir— 
well  get  over  this*  throuble.** 

"  We  will,  darlin*,"  said  HoiuMir, 
wiping  the  pale  brows  of  her  husband; 
**an*  we  wont  lose  him.*' 

'*  No,  achora,"  said  the  old  oiaa: 
"  no,  we  wont  lose  hitn !    Coonor  Y* 
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-Well  father  dear!" 
"  There's  a  thJTiB:  here — here" — and 
he  placed  his  hand  i4|nm  \m  heart — 
"somethinjr  it  is  that  make^^  me  afeard 
—a  sinkhr^ — a  vieig'ht^ — and  there's  a 
ttruggliiu  too,  Connor.  I  koow*  I 
cant  stand  it  long — an'  its  about  you — 
it's  all  about  tfou" 

**■  You  distress  yourself  tor*  much, 
father;  indeed  you  do.  Why  1  hoped 
that  yoti  would  comfort  my  pour 
mother  *till  I  come  b;ick  to  her  and 
you.  as  1  will,  pluse  Gi»d  " 

**  Yes,"  he  replied ;  **  yes,  I  will,  I 
wilir 

**  You  had  better  prepare,"  said  one 
f>f  the  officers  ;  the  sooner  this  is  over 
the  better — he's  a  feeble  maa  and  not 
very  well  able  tn  hear  it/' 

"  You  are  right,*'  said  Connor ;  "  I 
wont  delay  uiany  minutes ;  I  have 
only  to  change  my  ciotlie$,  an'  l*m 
ready." 

In  &  ihort  time  he  made  his  appear- 
ance dre^ed  in  hiRbestsuit^  and  indeed 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  meet, 
in  any  rank  of  life,  a  liner  specimen 
of  vigour,  activity,  and  nianly  beauty. 
Hij  countenance,  at  all  times  sediite 
and  op  en  I  was  on  this  occaeioii  §haden 
by  an  air  of  profound  melancholy  that 
grave  a  composed  grace  and  dignity  to 
his  whole  bearing. 

**  Now,  father/ said  he/*  before  I  go, 
I  think  it  right  to  lave  you  and  ray 
poor  mother  all  the  console tifni  I  can. 
In  the  presence  of  God,  in  your'ij,  in 
my  dear  mother^  and  in  the  presence 
of  all  who  hear  me,  I  am  as  innocent 
of  the  crime  that's  l<iid  to  my  charge 
as  the  babe  unborn.  Thats  a  comfort 
for  you  to  know,  and  let  it  prevent  you 
from  irettin'  ;  and  novVj  good  bvi  Gud 
be  with  you,  and  strengthen,  and  sup- 
port you  both  r 

Fardorou^ha  had  already  seized  his 
band  ;  bnt  the  old  man  could  neither 
speak  nor  weep;  bis  whole  I'lnme  ap- 

I ►eared  to  have  been  stjdileuly  perviidcd 
ly  a  dry  agony  that  snspended  the 
beatings  of  his  very  heart.  The 
mother's  griel",  on  the  contrary,  was 
load,  and  piercingr,  and  vehemeni.  She 
threw  herself  once  more  on  his  neck  ; 
she  kissed  his  Itps,  she  pressed  him  to 
her  heart,  and  poured  out  as  before 
the  wall  of  a  wild  and  hopeless  misery. 
At  length,  by  the  aid  of  some  slig-ht 
but  necessary  force,  her  arms  were  un- 
twined from  about  his  neck  ;  and  Cnn- 
nor  then  stooping*  embraced  his  father, 
and  gently  placing  him  npon  a  settle 
bed,  bade  htm  farewell  I  On  reaching 
the  d(K)r  bt  paused,  and,  turning  about. 


lurveyed  his  mother  struggling  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  officers  to  get  em- 
bracing him  again,  and  his  grey-haired 
father  silting  in  speechless  misery  on 
the  settle.  He  stood  a  moment  to 
look  upon  tlicm,  and  a  few  bitter  tears 
rolled,  in  the  silence  of  manly  sorrow, 
down  his  thci  ks. 

**  Oh,  Fardorougba.'*  eiclaimed  his 
motiier,  after  they  had  gone,  *'  sure  it 
\m\  merely  for  p^rtin'  wid  him  thnt  we 
feel  BO  heartbroken.  He  may  never 
staini  under  thi.-*  ror if  airain,  an"  he  all 
we  have  and  had  to  love!*" 

"  No."  returned  Furdorougha,  quieth'j 
"no,  it's  nm,  as  yon  s.jv*  for  merely 
pa rt i I /  wi d  h i m — I la n ire d  !  G od  1  God  I 
^iiM— he  re  —  H  onoo r — here  the  t  hought 
of  it—^ni  die— il1l  break  !  Oh  God 
support  me  !  my  heart — here— my  heart 
"ill  brenk  I  My  bruin,  ton,  and  my 
head — oh !  if  God  ud  take  me  before 
rd  see  itf  But  it  cant  be — it*s  not  pos- 
sible that  our  innocent  boy  should 
meet  sich  a  death  !" 

"  No,  dear,  it  is  not  ;  snre  he's  iimo- 
cent^ — that's  one  comfort  i  but  Fardo- 
rougha,  as  the  men  Sdid,  yoa  must  go 
to  a  lavryer  and  see  what  can  be  done 
to  defind  him.*' 

The  old  man  rose  up  and  proceeded 
to  his  srni's  iifrdroom. 

"  Honuiir.''  said  he^  "come  here/ 
and  while  uttering  these  words  be 
gaied  u|tou  her  face  with  a  look  of  nn- 
ntterable  and  helpless  distress  j  "there** 
his  bed,  Hononr — his  bed^ — he  may 
never  sleep  on  it  nH*re-^he  may  be 
cut  down  like  a  flower  in  hip  youth— 
an'  then  what  will  become  of  us  */' 

"  For  ever,  from  this  day  out/  said 
the  ilislrncted  mother;  "no  bunds  will 
ever  make  it  but  my  own;  on  no  other 
will  1  sleep — will  we  both  sleep — 
where  hk  head  lay  there  will  mine  be 
too^^vick  machree — raachree  !  Och, 
Fardoruui^dia,  we  cant  stand  this;  let 
OS  ntU  lake  it  to  heart,  as  we  do  ;  Jet 
us  trust  in  God»  an'  hope  for  the  best.*' 

Honour,  in  tact,  found  it  necessary 
to  assume  the  office  of  the  eomforter  i 
but  it  Wkis  clear  that  uotliing  ur^^ed  or 
suLigesled  by  her  could  for  a  moment 
win  back  the  old  man's  heart  from  a 
contemplatlim  of  the  loss  of  his  son. 
He  moped  about  for  a  considerable 
time  J  but,  ever  and  anon,  found  him- 
self in  Connor's  bedroom,  looking  upon 
his  clothes  and  such  other  memorials 
of  him  as  it  contained. 

During  the  oceyrrencc  of  these  me- 
lancholy incidents  at  Fardorongba's, 
others   of  a  icarcely  Jess  distressing 
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character  were  puiami^  under  the  roof 
of  Bodagh  Buie  0*Brieu. 

Our  readers  need  not  b«*  InroTmed 
that  the  charge  brou^^ht  by  Barlle 
Flanag-an  against  Connor,  excited  the 
utmost  « maze  meat  m  all  who  heard  i^ 
So  much  at  Vrtriance  were  his  uatar- 
ni!*hed  re|iutatioij  aitd  jimiiil»le  manners 
with  it.  dtspitsition  sti  dark  and  inalitif- 
naaiaii  that  whicii  mnsi  have  prompud 
the  perpetralion  of  such  li  crime,  that 
it  was  treated  at  Hrst  by  the  public 
OS  an  idle  ni'ntmr.  The  evidence, 
hiiwevcr,  of  Phil  Curtis,  and  his  de- 
position to  the  con  verbal  ion  which  oc- 
curred betwetni  him  and  Connor  at  the 
time  and  place  already  known  to  rhe 
reader,  tog^ethtr  with  the  cor  ro  bora  ling 
circumsLances  arising  from  the  corres- 
pondence of  tlie  foot-prints  about  the 
haggard  with  the  shoes  produced  by 
the  constalile — ^all,  when  combined  to- 
ff ether,  left  little  doubt  of  his  guilt. 
No  sooner  had  ihU  impreMion  become 
general,  than  the  spirit  of  the  father 
was  immediately  imputed  to  the  son, 
and  many  sag^acious  observationi  made« 
all  tending  to  ahow,  that,  as  they  ex- 
preaseil  lU  "the  bud  drop  of  the  old 
rogue  would  sooner  or  later  come  out 
in  the  youngs  one;"  **  he  wouldn't  be 
what  he  was,  or  the  bitter  heart  of  the 
miser  would  appear  ;"  with  many  other 
apothegms  of  a  similar  import.  The 
family  of  the  Bodagh»  however,  were 
painfully  and  peculiarly  circumstanced. 
With  the  eiception  of  Una  herself, 
none  of  them  entertained  a  doubt  that 
Connor  was  the  Incendiary.  Flanagan 
bad  maintained  a  good  character,  and 
his  direct  impeachment  of  Connor, 
supported  by  such  exact  circumstantial 
evidence,  left  nothing  to  be  urged  in  the 
young  man*s  defence.  Aware  as  they 
w*ere  of  the  force  of  Una*s  attachment, 
and  apprehensive  that  the  shock,  arts* 
ing  from  the  discovery  of  his  atrocity 
might  be  diiiiererous  if  injudiciously 
disclosed  to  her,  they  rcFolved,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  snggestinnof  their 
Bon,  to  break  the  matter  to  herself  with 
the  utmost  delicnicy  and  caution. 

"It  is  better/'  said  John,  ^'  that  she 
should  hear  of  the  misfortune  from 
ourselvf'S ;  for  after  breuking  it  to  her 
B9  gently  as  pos^iidp,  we  can  at  1ea«t 
attempt  to  strengthen  and  console  her 
under  it," 

*'  Heaven  above  sees"  exclaimed  his 
mother,  *'  that  it  was  a  black  and  un- 
lucky business  to  her  and  to  all  of  us  ; 
but  now  that  she  knows  what  a  re- 
Tingeful  villain  he  is,  I'm  sure  shell 
not  ind  it  hard  to  banish  him  out  of 


her  thoughts.  Deoh  Orattkmi  for  the 
eacane  she  had  from  him  at  any  rate  !* 

"  John,  bring  her  in,"  said  the  father; 
"  bring  the  unfnriunate  young  crature 
in.  I  Clint  but  pity  her,  Bridget ;  I  cant 
but  pity  ma  coiiren  voghth.^ 

When  Una  entered  with  her  brother 
she  perceivi'd  by  a  glance  at  the  solemn 
beartng  of  Iter  parents,  that  aotne  uu* 
happy  aimouncpment  was  about  to  be 
made  to  her.  She  sat  down  therefore 
with  a  beating  heart  and  a  cheek  al- 
ready pale  wiih  apprehension. 

"  Una/*  Siiid  her  father,  **  we  sent  for 
you  to  mention  a  cirrumstance  that 
we  would  rather  you  should  hear  from 
ourselves  than  from  stranger*.  Yoo 
were  atway?*  a  good  girl  Una — aa* 
obadient  girl,  and  sensible  lie^'aot  your 
years  ;  and  I  truiiit  that  your  good  sinse 
and  the  gr<fce  of  the  Almighty  will 
enable  you  to  bear  up  undher  any  dis- 
appointment that  may  come  upon  joo.** 

"  Surely,  fiither,  there  can  be  aothing 
worse  than  I  know  already,"  the  re- 
plied, 

**  Why  what  do  you  know,  dear  ?** 

*•  Only  what  you  told  me  the  day 
FardoTougha  was  here,  that  Dothing 
agret'abte  to  my  wishes  could  take 
place." 

"  1  would  give  a  great  deal  that  the 
business  was  now  as  «t  was  even  then* 
responded  her  fattier  ;  **  there*s  far 
worse  to  come,  Una,  an'  you  musI  b© 
firm,  an'  prepare  to  hear  whalll  thiy 
you  sorely/* 

'*  I  cant  guess  it,  father ;  but  ht 
God*9  sake  tell  me  at  once,** 

"  Who  do  you  think  bunied  our  pro- 
perty r 

"And  I  suppose  if  ihe  hada*c  been 
undher  the  one  roof  wid  us  that  It'i 
ourselves  he'd  burn,*'  obserred  her 
mother. 

"Father,  tell  rae  the  wor«t  at  once — 
whatever  it  may  be  ; — how  could  I 
guess  the  villain  or  villaioa  who  de- 
stroyed onr  [iroperty  ?" 

♦*  Villain,  indeed  ;  you  may  well  wjr 
so,"  returned  the  Bodagh.  •"  That  ril- 
lain  is  no  other  than  Connor  0* Dono- 
van,** 

Una  felt  as  if  a  weighty  burthen 
had  been  removed  from  her  heart; 
she  hrpathed  freely ;  her  depresmon 
and  alarm  vanished,  and  her  dark  eye 
kindlrd  into  a  proud  conBdenctf  iti  ibe 
integrily  of  her  lover. 

"  And  father,**  she  asked,  in  a  ftdl 
and  tirm  voice,  "  is  there  nothing  wont 
than  that  to  come  T* 

"  Worse !  is  the  gir!*s  brain  lurried?^ 

**  Dkar  a  Lhora  Hema,  she's  as  mad 
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I  believe  ai  ould  Fardorougba  him- 
self,**  sulci  her  motlier ;  **  worte  /  whj  she 
has  parted  wld  all  the  little  reasing  she 
ever  had," 

"  Indeed,  mother,  I  hope  I  have 
not,  and  th»t  my  reason's  as  cisar  as 
ever;  but  as  to  Connor  O' Donovan, 
he'ft  innocent  of  that  charge,  and  of 
every  other  that  may  be  brought 
agaiQjit  him  ;  \  don't  believe  it^  and  I 
never  wilL" 

**  It'c»  proved  ag'^inst  him;  it^a  brought 
home  tu  him.** 

"  Who's  his  accuser  T* 

*•  Hit  father's  servant,  Bartle  Flana- 
,  hui  turned  king's  evklence." 

•^The  deep-dyed   villain!"   she   ex- 

Imed,  with  indigndliou  :  "father,  of 
that  crime,  so  sure  aa  God*s  in  heaven, 
§0  sure  is  Connor  O'Donovikn  innocent, 
and  so  sure  is  Hartle  Flanagan  guilty 
-^I  know  il.* 

"  You  know  it- — expltiin  yourself." 

*  I  mean  I  Jvel  U—'^y  home  to  the 
core  of  my  heart — mv  unhappy  heart — 
1  fee!  the  truth  of  what  I  saj.'* 

**  Una/'  observed  her  brother,  *'  I*oi 
afraid  you  have  been  vilely  deceived 
by  him — tliere's  not  tlie  slightest  doubt 
of  his  gudt/' 

**  Don't  you  be  deceived,  John  j  I 
tav  he's  innocent — aa  1  hope  tor  hea- 
Treii  he*s  itinoceitt ;  and  father,  Fm  not 
a  bit  cast  down  or  disheartened  by  any 
thin^  I  have  yet  heard  against  him." 

•*  You're  a  very  extraordinary  girl, 
Una;  but  fi>r  my  part  Fm  glad  you 
look  upon  it  as  you  do.  If  bis  inno- 
cence appears*  no  man  alive  will  be 
better  phised  at  it  than  myself*' 

**  His  innocence  wtll  ajipear/'  ex- 
claimed  the  faithful  girl  ;  **it  mnst  ap- 
pear ;  and  father,  mark  this — 1  say, 
time  will  tell  yet  who  is  innocent  and 
who  is  guilty,  God  knowj!>"  she  added, 
her  energy  of  manner  increasing,  while 
a  shower  of  hut  tears  fell  down  her 
cheeks,  •*  God  knows  I  would  m.irry 
him  tomorrow  with  the  disgrace  of  thiit 
aud  ten  time^  as  much  y|inn  him,  so 
certain  am  I  that  his  heart  and  his 
hand  are  free  from  thought  or  deed 
that's  either  treacherous  or  dishonour- 
able." 

**  Marry  him!"  snitl  hrr  mother,  losing 
tecnper ;  **  noUody  doubts  but  you'd 
marry  liim  on  the  gallows,  wid  the  rope 
about  his  neck." 

**  I  would  do  it,  and  unite  myself  to 
a  true  heart,— Don't  mistake  mt?,  and 
mother,  dear,  don't  blame  me,"  she 
added,  her  tears  flowing  still  Taster  ; 
"  he's  in  disgrace — ^sunk  in  shame  and 
iorrow — and  1  wont  conceal  the  force 


of  what  I  feel  for  him ;  I  wont  desert 
him  now  as  the  world  will  do  ;  I  know 
his  heart,  and  on  the  scaffold  to-mor- 
row I  would  become  his  wile,  if  it 
would  take  away  one  atom  of  hit 
misery." 

'*  If  he's  innocent^"  said  her  father, 
"you  have  more  pi  net  ration  than  any 
girl  in  Europe  ;  but  if  he's  puiliy  of 
such  an  act  against  any  one  connected 
with  vou,  Una,  the  guilt  of  all  the  divila 
in  hell  is  no  match  for  his.  Well,  you 
have  beard  all  we  wanted  to  *»ay  to 
you,  and  you  needn't  stay/' 

•'As  she  herself  say  8,"  observed  John> 
"  perhaps  time  will  place  every  thing 
in  its  true  light  At  present  all  those 
who  are  not  in  love  with  him  have 
little  douljt  of  his  guilt.  However,  even 
as  it  is,  in  principle  Una  is  right  :  put- 
ting love  out  of  the  qtjestion,  we  should 
prejudge  no  one." 

•*  Time  will,"  said  his  sister,  *'  or 
ratlicr  God  will  in  his  own  good  time. 
On  God  I'm  sure  /w  de|)ends ;  on  his 
providence  1  also  rely  for  seeing  hia 
name  and  character  cleared  of  all  that 
has  been  brought  against  him,  John, 
I  wish  to  speak  to  you  in  my  own 
room ;  not  that  I  intend  to  make  any 
secret  of  it,  but  I  want  to  consult  witn 
you  first." 

"  Cheema  dheelkh^  exclaimed  her 
mother  ;  '^  what  a  wile  that  child 
would  make  to  any  man  that  desarved 
her  r 

•-'  It 'a  more  than  Fm  able  to  do,  to 
he  angry  wiih  her,**  returned  the 
Bodagh.  "  Did  s'^m  ever  km.*w  her  to 
tell  a  lie,  Bridget?" 

••  A  lie  i  no,  nor  the  shadow  of  a  lie 
never  came  out  of  her  lips  ;  the  de- 
sat  e's  not  in  her  j  an'  may  God  look 
down  on  her  wid  compunction  this  tJay ; 
for  there's  a  dark  road  t  doubt  before 
herl" 

"  Amen,"  responded  her  father  ; 
**  amen,  I  pray  the  Saviour.  At  all 
evints,  0*Doni> van's  guilt  or  iuiioeen  e 
will  soon  he  kno^An,"  he  added  ;  "the 
'stTies  begin  this  day  week,  so  that  the 
business  will  soon  be  eliher  one  way  or 
other." 

Una,  on  reaching  her  own  room, 
thus  addressed  her  affectionate  brother; 

**Novv.  John*  you  know  that  my 
grand-father  left  m*i  two  hundred  gui- 
neas in  his  will^  and  y^m  know,  too, 
the  impossibility  of  geitiuj;  any  money 
from  the  clutches  of  Fardornugha. 
You  must  see  Connor,  and  find  out 
how  he  intends  to  defend  himself.  If 
his  father  wont  allow  him  sufiicient 
mean*  to  employ  the  beat  lawyers— as 
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I  daubt  wlieiher  lie  will  or  not — just 
tell  him  tlie  trulh,  that  whilst  £  have 
u  penny  of  these  two  hundred  jruineas, 
he  musln't  want  money  ;  an' trll  him, 
t«io,  that  all  the  world  wont  persuade 
me  that  he's  guilty  ;  say  I  know  him 
to  be  innocent,  and  that  his  disgrace 
has  made  1dm  dearer  to  me  than  he 
ever  was  befoie*** 

**  Surely  yon  cant  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment, my  dear  Una,  ihjt  I,  yuur  bro- 
ther, who,  hy  ihc  way,  have  never 
opened  my  lipa  to  hlnn  could  dellbe- 
rutcly  convey  such  a  message/' 

**  It  must  be  conveyed  in  some 
manrU'er  ;  I'm  resolved  on  that." 

**  The  beat  phin."  ssiid  the  other,  *  is 

■to  fiTnl   out  whalEoev<'r  atloriiey  they 

|#lftll!oy,  and  then  to  discover,  il'  pos- 

^  fflbfe*  whether  his  i'lthtir  ha*  I'uriiished 

aufficient  foods  for  his  defence,     if  he 

has,  your  offer  is  nnnecessary ;  and  if 

not,    a    private   arrnngeraeut    may    be 

made  with  the  attorney  of  whieli   oo 

body  else  need  know  any  things** 

**  God  bkSii  yoo,  John  ;  Ood  bless 
you,*'  she  replied  i  **  that  is  fur  belter  ; 
you  have  beeo  a  g-ood  brother  to  your 

?oor  Una — to  your  poor  unhappy 
Jna !'' 

She  leaned  her  head  on  a  table,  and 
wi^pt  for  some  time  at  the  trying  tale, 
ai»  she  termed  it,  which  hung  over  two 
beings  &o  young  and  so  guiltless  of  any 
crime.  The  broiher  i<uolbed  lier  by 
every  argnnunt  in  liis  powir,  and  alter 
gently  compelling  her  to  dry  her  tears, 
expressed  bis  intention  ot  goiuy-  early 
the  next  *i\!iy  to  aticettain  whi^iher  or 
not  any  professional  man  had  been 
enga^fd  lo  eonduet  the  defence  of  her 
unfortunatf*  lover. 

In  i^fibcting  this  object  there  was 
little  time  h>st  on  the  part  of  young- 
O'Brien.  Knowing  that  two  respect- 
Hble  atioriues  lived  in  the  next  nmrket 
town,  he  deemed  it  best  to  ascertain 
whether  Fardorouyha  had  applied  to 
either  of  them  fur  the  ptiiposea  afore- 
meiitioued,  or  If  not,  to  assure  himself 
whether  the  old  man  had  gone  to  any 
of  those  pettifoLigtT*,  who,  rather  than 
appeitr  without  prneticf,  will  undertake 
B  cause  almost  on  any  terms*  and  after- 
wards in<ititute  a  lawsuit  for  the  re- 
covery of  a  much  larger  bill  of  costs 
thdu  a  man  of  character  and  experience 
Mould  demand. 

In  pursuarice  of  the  plan  concerted 
betw  een  them,  the  next  morning  found 
biin  rapping,  about  eleven  o'clock,  at 
the  door  ol'  an  attorney  named  Ken- 
1  iiedy,  whom  he  asked  to  see  on  pro- 
fessional hiifeincss.    A  elark,  on  hearing 


bis  voice  in  the  hall,  came  out  and  re« 
quested  him  to  step  into  a  back  room, 
adding  that  his  master,  who  wiis  en* 
gaged,  would  see  him  the  moment  he 
hdfl  despatched  the  person  then  with 
him.  Thus  shown,  he  waa  separatied 
from  O'Halloran's  office  only  by  a  purr 
of  folding  doors,  through  which  every 
word  nit f red  in  the  offiee  could  be 
distinctly  heard;  u  circuiDBlance  tbiit 
enabled  O^Brien  uuinteutionTilly  to 
overhear  the  following  dialogue  be* 
tween  the  parties : 

'*  Well;  my  good  fncnd,"  sftid 
Kennedy  to  the  stranger,  who,  it 
apoeared,  had  arrived  belbre  O'Brien 
only  u  few"  roinute-H  ;  "  I  am  now  dis- 
engaged ;  pray,  let  ine  know  your  bii- 
sint  SB." 

The  stranger  paused  a  moment*  m  if 
seeking  the  most  appropriate  lenne  iu 
which  to  express  himself. 

*^  It's  a  black  budnese,**  he  replied, 
•*  and  the  worst  of  it  is  Tm  a  poor  man.' 

'*  You  should  not  go  to  law,  then," 
observed  the  attorney.  **  1  tell  vuu 
before  hand  you  will  find  it  deviiisb 
expensive." 

"  1  know  it,"  said  the  man  s  *•  it** 
open  robbery  ;  I  know  what  it  coet 
me  to  recover  the  little  pences  that 
wor  sometimes  due  to  me,  when  1 
broke  myself  lending  weeny  thnfles  to 
strugglin'  people  that  I  thought  boneit» 
an'  robbed  me  afthcrwards." 

"  In  whiit  way  can  my  services  be  of 
use  to  ytiu  at  pieseniV  for  that  1  tftt|»^ 
])ose  is  the  object  of  your  callings  upoi 
me,"  said  Kennedy. 

**  Oil  tbin^  sir,  if  you  have  the  grsce 
of  God,  or  kimlntss,  or  pity  in  your 
heart,  you  can  sarve  nie,  you  caii  save 
my  heart  from  breakiu'  V* 

**  How — how,  man?^-come  to  the 
point/* 

•*  My  son,  sir,  Connor ;  my  only  son 
was  taken  away  from  bis  mother  ati' 
me,  an"  put  intojail  yestherday  nionitu', 
an'  be  innocent ;  he  was  put  in,  sir,  for 
burniii'  Bodagh  Buie  0*Hrien*8  hag- 
gard, an'  as  God  is  above  me,  he  bs 
much  burnt  it  as  you  did.** 

•*  Then  yon  arc  Fardoroueha  Dono- 
van,'* said  the  attorney ;  *'  1  Tiave  heard 
of  that  outrage  ;  and  to  be  plain  with 
you,  a  good  deal  about  yourself.  How, 
in  the  name  of  heaven,  can  you  call 
yourself  a  poor  man  ?** 

'*  They  belie  me,  sir ;  they're  bit- 
ther  inemics  that  say  Vm  other  wise.* 

'*  Be  you  rich  or  be  you  poor,  let  me 
tell  you  that  I  would  not  stttnd  In  your 
sons  fituation  for  the  wealth  olth* 
king's  exchequer.     Sell  your  last  cow. 
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vour  last  coat ;  your  last  acre ;  fell  the 
bed  from  under  you,,  witUuut  loss  of 
lime,  if  jou  wish  to  suve  his  life;  and 
I  ieii  you  thut  for  this  purpose  you 
must  employ  the  best  couuHel,  and 
plenty  of  them*  The  Assizes  cora- 
ineue<2  on  this  day  week,  go  that  you 
have  not  a  single  inouieot  to  lose. 
Think  now  whether  you  love  your  son 
or  your  money  best," 

*■  Saver  of  earth  ainn*t  1  an  unhappy 
man!  every  one  sayiir  I  have  money, 
an'  me  has  not !  Where  vmuld  1  g-et 
it  ?  Wht-re  would  »  umn  like  uie  get 
it  ?  Instead  o'  that  I'm  so  pour  that  I 
see  plainly  Til  stiuve  yet ;  I  see  it*s 
bpfore  me !  God  pity  me  this  day ! 
But  agiii,  there's  my  boy,  my  buy  ;  oh 
God  pity  him  I  Say  what's  the  laste, 
the  lowest,  the  very  lowest  you  could 
take,  lor  defintliu'  liim  ;  an'  for  pity*8 
sake,  for  charity  s  sake,  for  God's  Skike, 
don't  frntid  a  poor,  helpless,  i»uld  uian 
bjr  extortion.  If  you  knew  tlie  boy — 
ir  you  knew  him — oh,  afWe  my  God^ 
if  you  knew  him,  you  wouldn't  be  apt 
to  char^je  a  penny  j  you'd  be  proud  to 
BUT v€  sich  a  ooy." 

"  You  wish  every  things  possible  to 
be  done  for  him,  of  course.*' 

**  Of  coorse,  of  cooisf  ;  hut  widout 
exthravagauce ;  as  asy  an'  light  on  a 
poor  man  as  you  eEin.  You  could 
shorten  it,  sure,  an'  lave  out  a  great 
dale  that  *ud  be  of  no  use  ;  an'  half 
the  paper  'ud  do ;  for  you  might  make 
the  clerks  write  cluse— why,  very  little 
*ud  he  wanted  if  you  wor  Sitviif." 

**  I  can  deleud  hiui  with  one  counsel 
if  you  wish ;  but  if  anxious  to  save 
the  boy*8  life,  you  ought  tu  enable 
your  attorney  in  secure  a  i>irong  bar  of 
the  most  emtueut  lawyers  he  can   en* 

**  An'  what  'ud  It  cost  to  hire  three 
or  four  of  theiu  ?" 

**  The  whole  expenses  njjght  amount 
to  between  thirty  and  forty  guineas.^ 

A  deep  groan  of  dismay^  astonish- 
ment,  and  ang-uish,  was  the  only  reply 
made  to  this  Tot  some  time. 

*"  Oh  heavens  above,"  he  screamed, 
"what  mill — what  wUi  becotue  of  uie! 
rd  rather  be  dead,  as  I'll  soon  be,  than 
hear  tbt^  or  know  it  at  all.  How  could 
I  get  it?  Tm  as  poor  as  poverty  itself; 
oh  couldn't  you  ftfcl  for  the  boy,  an' 
defend  him  on  trust ;  couldn't  you  feel 
Ibr  him  T 

**  It's  vour  busmesB  to  do  that,''  rc^ 
turned  the  man  of  law,  coolly. 

"Feel  for  him;  me!  oh  little  you 
know  how  my  heart's  in  iiim  ;  hut  any 
way,  I'm  an  unhappy  man  ;  every  thing 


in  the  world  wide  goes  against  me ; 
but — oh  my  tiarliu"  boy^ — Connor,  Con- 
nor, my  son,  to  be  tould  that  I  don*t 
feci  for  you  ^w  el  I  you  know,  avour- 
neen  much  re  e — well  you  know  that  I 
feel  for  you,  and  *ud  kisi^  the  track  of 
your  feel  upon  the  grttund.  Oh^  it'« 
cruel  to  tell  it  to  rue ;  to  say  sich  a 
thitiir  to  a  man  that  his  hearths  hreakiu' 
widin'  him  for  your  sake  ;  but,  t^ir,  you 
Bed  this  minute  that  you  could  defind 
him  wid  one  lawyer?" 

"  Certainly,  and  with  a  cheap  one, 
too,  if  you  wish  ;  but  in  that  cusc,  I 
would  rather  decline  the  thing  alto- 
gether." 

"  Why  ?  why  ?  sure  if  you  can  de- 
fiiid  hi  ui  c  ha  pel  y,  isn't  it  so  much  saved? 
isn't  it  the  same  as  if  you  dehnded 
him  at  a  higher  rate  ?  Sure  if  one 
lawyer  tells  the  truth  for  the  ])oor  boy, 
ten  or  fifty  can  do  no  more;  an' thin 
maybe  they'd  crass  in  an*  [luiale  one 
another  if  you  hired  too  many  of 
them." 

^'  How  would  you  feel,  should  your 
son  be  found  guilty?  you  know  the 
penalty  is  his  life.  He  will  be  exe- 
cuted.*' 

O'  Brien  could  hear  the  old  man  clap 
his  hands  in  agony,  and  In  truth  he 
walked  about  wringing  them  as  if  his 
very  heart  would  burst. 

**  What  will  I  do?"  he  exclaimed; 
"  what  will  I  do  ?  I  cant  lose  him,  an* 
J  wont  lose  him  ;  lose  him  !  oh  God,  oh 
God,  19  it  to  lose  the  best  son  and  only 
child  thut  ever  man  had  :  wouldn't  it 
be  downright  murtlhcr  in  me  to  let  him 
be  lost  if  i  could  prevint  it.  Oh,  if  I 
was  in  his  place,  what  wouldnt  he  do 
for  me,  lor  the  father  that  he  always 
loved  !" 

The  tears  ran  copiously  down  his 
furrowed  cheeks  j  and  his  whole  ap- 
pearance evluced  such  distraction  and 
anguish  as  could  rarely  be  witnessed. 

**  ril  tell  you  what  111  do,"  be  added; 
**  I'll  give  you  filly  guineas  after  mtf 
death  if  yoti  defind  him  properly." 

**  Much  obliged,*'  replied  the  oiher  ; 
''  but  in  matters  of  this  kind  we  make  no 
such  bargains." 

"  I'll  make  it  sixty,  in  case  you  don't 
axe  it  now,^ 

"  Can  you  give  me  security  that  I'll 
survive  yuu  1-^  Why  you  are  tough 
looking  enough  to  outlive  rue." 

••  Me  tough ! — no,  God  help  me,  my 
race  is  nearly  run ;  I  wont  be  alive 
this  day  twelve  months — look  at  the 
differ  atween  os.** 

**  This  is  idle  talk,''  said  the  attonicv; 
**  determine  on  what  you'll  do;   nially 
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my  time  i»  valuable,  ami  I  am  now 
waiting  it  U>  no  purpose." 

"  Take  I  lie  ort'er — depiud  on't  it'll 
lOon  come  to  you/* 

**  No,  no,**  said  the  other,  coolly  ; 
**  not  at  all  ;  we  migrlii  shut  up  shop  if 
we  made  such  po^t  obii  bargains  m 
thae 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  said  FardoTOugha  ; 
"  ni  tell  you  what  ;**  his  eyes  glctimed 
vith  a  reddish,  bitter  light  ;  and  he 
claspeii  hia  withered  hands  tog-ether, 
until  the  joint*  cracked,  and  the  per- 
Spiratinin  teemed  from  his  pale,  saJlaw 
features  ;  "  11!  tell  you,"  he  added— "111 
make  it  seventy  I" 

-  No." 

"  Aii^hiy  r 

*'  NinetvP — with  a  husky  shriek, 

**  Ni»,  no." 

**  A  hundhre* — j  hundhre" — a  hiiii" 
dhrcV  he  iihnuted  J  '•a  hundhre,  when 
Vm  gone — tv/icn  Pm  goueT 

One  solemn  and  determined  No, 
Ihat  precluded  all  hopes  of  any  such 
tming-eoient,  \vas  the  only  reply. 

The  old  miin  leaped  u|»  t*g[iin,  and 
looked  impati'^raly  mid  wildly  and 
fiercelv  about  him. 

**  What  are  you  T  he  shouted  ; 
^' what  iire  you? — YouVc  a  divil^a 
born  divil.  Will  nothing"  but  my 
death  satisfy  ynu  V  Do  you  want  to 
it)b  lup — to  stuTve  me — to  miirdher 
me  ?  Don't  you  see  the  state  Vm  in 
by  you  V  look  at  me^-lotik  sit  these 
th  rem  HI  in'  limbs — look  at  the  sweat 
powerin'  down  Fmm  my  poor  uuld 
feice  !  Wlmt  is  it  you  want  V  There — 
there's  ray  grey  hairs  to  you.  You 
hiive  brouu'ht  me  to  that — to  more 
than  tliat — I'm  dyin'  this  minute— Tm 
dyin* — oh,  my  Iniy — .my  boy,  if  I  had 
Jon  here — }iy,   I'm — I'm " 

He  staggered  over  on   his  seat,  his 

eyes  gleaming*  in  a  lixed   and  iotenge 

jlare  at  the  attorney  ;  his  hands  were 

tcleuehed,    his    lips    parched,    and    his 

gnummy-like  cheeks  sucked,  as  before, 

bis  toothless  j)iw4.     In  addition  to 

this,  there  Wds  a  bitter  white  i4mlle 
E^f  despuir  upon  his  fi-alurrs,  and  his 
;hin  grey  loeks  that  were  discomposed 
in  the  paroxysm  by  his  own  huuds, 
fltood  out  in  disorder  upon  his  head. 
We  fpiestion  inHecd  wliether  mere 
im.r^inatioii  conld,  without  having  aC' 
tually  witnessed  it  in  real  life,  conceive 
any  object  so  frightfully  Illustrative  of 
the  terrilde  dominion  which  the  pas- 
sion of  av;irice  is  capable  of  eiercissing 
9ver  the  human  heart. 

**  i   protest   tij    henvcn/*   exebimcd 


the  attorney,  alarmed,  "  I  believe  the 
iQan  is  dying — if  not  dead,  be  U  mo- 
tionless/* 

"  O* Donovan,  what's  the  mailer  vritli 
you  ?" 

The  old  man's  lips  gave  a  dry  bard 
smack,  then  became  desperately  com- 
pressed together,  and  his  cheeks  were 
drawn  still  farther  into  his  jaws.  At 
length  he  sighed  deeply,  and  changed 
his  fixed  and  motionless  attitude. 

**  He  is  alive,  at  all  evenU*"  Mud 
one  of  his  young  men* 

Fardorongha  turned  bis  eyes  upon 
the  speaker,  then  upon  his  master,  aad 
successively  upon  two  other  usaistanli 
who  were  in  the  office, 

"  What  is  tiiiii  ?"  said  he,  •*  what  ii 
this 'c* — Vm  very  weak — will  you  get 
nie  a  d  brink  o'  wather.  God  l»elp  mc 
— God  direct  me  I  Vm  an  unhappy 
m«n  i  get  me  a  dhiink  for  heavens 
sake,  i  can  hardly  spake,  my  luouth 
and  lijis  is  so  dry.*" 

The  water  having  been  procuredt  he 
drank  it  eagerly,  and  telt  evidently 
relieved. 

"  This  business,"  he  continaed, 
"  about  the  money — ^I  mane  about  my 
poor  boy,  Connor,  how  will  it  be  ma- 
naged, sir  ?*' 

'*  I  have  already  told  you  that  there 
is  but  one  way  of  managing  it,  and 
that  is,  as  the  young  nian*a  life  ii  at 
stake,  to  s^iare  no  cost* 

♦*  And  I  mtat  do  that  ?" 

"  Yon  oof^ht  at  least  ;  remember 
that  he's  an  only  son,  and  that  if  you 
lose  him 

"  Lose  him  ! — I  can't — I  could  n't — 
rd  die — die— dead " 

"  And  by  so  shameful  a  death,**  pro- 
ceeded Cassidy,  "you  will  not  only  be 
childless,  hut  you  will  have  the  bitter 
fact  to  reflect  on,  that  he  died  tn  dis- 
irrace.  You  will  blnsb  to  name  him  1 
What  father  would  not  rniike  any 
crifice  to  prevent  his  child  from  tm 
ing  such  a  fate  V  It's  a  trying 
and  a  pitiable  calamity  to  ftee  a 
ashamed  lo  name  t£e  child  Uiat  be 
loves." 

The  old  man  rose,  and  approachhig 
Cassidy,  said,  eagerly,  **  now  muco 
will  do  V  Ashamed  to  name  you,  alan- 
na,  Chierna — Cfticrna — ashamed  to  name 
you,  Connor !  Oh  !  if  the  world 
knew  you,  aathore,  as  well  as  I  an* 
your  poor  mother  knows  you.  they'd 
say  that  we  ought  to  be  proud  lo  hear 
your  name  sou n din*  in  our  ears.  How 
much  will  do  ?  for,  may  God  stringthen 
me.  111  do  it** 

'*  Itbink  about  forty  guineas ;  it  may 
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be  more,  and  il  maj  be  less,  but  we 

will  say  farly.'* 

*•  Then  I'll  g^ive  you  an  ordher  for 
il  on  a  mat]  thtit*s  a  good  mark.  Give 
me  [lin  an"  paper,  fast^ 

The  paper  was  placed  before  him, 
and  he  neld  the  pen  in   his  hand  for 
>me  time,  and,  ere  he  wrote,  turned 
look  of  deep  distress  upon  Cassidy, 

God  Almij^hty  pity  me,"  said  he  ; 
you  see — you  see  that  I'm  a  poor 
heartbroken  ereatyre — a  ruined  man 
rU  be — a  ruined  man  T 

**  Think  of  your  son,  and  of  hia 
situation,** 

**  lt*fl  before  me — I  know  it  is^^to 
die  like  a  dog  behind  a  ditch  wid  hun- 
ger !*' 

**  Tin  Ilk  of  your  son,  I  say,  and,  if 
possible,  save  him  from  a  shameful 
death,'* 

**  What  ?  Ay — ^yis — yis^— surely- — 
surely — oh,  my  poor  boy — my  innucent 
bov — I  will— I  uf'dl  do  iL" 

He  then  sat  down,  and  with  a  tre- 
mulous hand,  and  lips  lightly  drawn 
together,  wrote  an  order  on  P —  , 
the  county  treii surer,  for  the  money. 

Casisidy,  on  SKeing  it,  [uoked  ulter- 
nalely  at  thi*  paper  and  the  man  for  a 
considt-raLle  lime, 

*•  Is  P your  banker  T*  he  asked. 

**  Every  penny  that  I'm  worth,  be 
has." 

*"  Then  you're  a  mined  man,**  he  re- 
plied, wiih  cool  emphasis.  *'  P ab- 

seunded  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
robb<.'d  hdlf  the  counly.  Have  you  no 
loose  eaith  at  home  ?" 

**  Rubbed  !  who  robbed  ?" 

**  Why,    P' has   robbed   every 

man  who  was  fool  enoti^rh  to  trust  him  ; 
he's  off  to  the  hie  of  M^n,  with  the 
county  funds  in  addition  to  the  other 
prog/* 

*•  Yon  don't  mane  to  say,"  replied 
Fardorougha,  with  a  hideous  cabnness 
of  voice  and  manner  j  *'  you  dunt,  you 
cant  mane  to  say  thai  he  has  run  off 
wid  m^  money  'f* 

**  I  do  ;  you1l  never  see  a  shilling  of 
it,  if  ynn  live  to  the  age  of  a  Hebrew 

Eatriareh*  See  what  it  is  to  iix  the 
eart  upon  mouey.  You  art;  now  what 
you  wished  the  world  to  t^elieve  you  to 
be,  a  poor  man," 

"Ho,  ho,*'  howled  the  miser,  "  he 
dani't,  he  darn't — wouldn*t  God  con- 
shume  him  if  he  robbed  the  poor — 
wouldn't  God  stiffen  him,  and  pin  him 
to  the  uirth,  if  he  attimpted  to  run  oif 
wid  the  hard  earnings  of  struggliu* 
honest  men !  Where  'ad  God  be,  an' 
him  to  dar  to  do  it  ?    But  it's  a  falsity, 


an'  youVe  thryin*  me  to  see  how  I'd 
bear  it^t  is,  jt  is,  an*  may  heaven  for- 
give you." 

**  it's  as  true  as  the  go*pel,**  replied 
the  other  I  ■*  why,  I'm  surprised  yon 
didn't  hear  it  before  now^ — every  one 
knows  it — it's  over  the  .whole  coun- 

"  It's  a  lie — it*s  a  Up,"  he  howled 
a^ain  ;  ^'  no  one  dar  to  do  sic h  an  act* 
You  have  some  schame  in  this — you*rc 
not  a  safe  man  ;  you're  a  villaui,  an* 
nothin'  else  ;  but  HI  soon  know  ;  which 
ol  these  i^  my  hat  !"** 

"  You  are  mad,  I  think,*'  said  Caa- 
sidy. 

*'  Get  me  my  hat,  1  say  ;  I'll  soon 
know  it ;  but  sure  the  world's  all  in  a 
schame  aginst  me^ — ull,  all,  young  an' 
oidd — w here's  my  hat,  I  say  ?'* 

**  Yon  have  put  it  upon  your  head 
this  moment,'*  said  the  other. 

'*  An*  my  stick  ?'* 

**  It's  in  your  hand," 

"  The  curse  o*  heaven  ujjon  yon,**  be 
shrieked,  **  whether  it's  thrue  or  false," 
and,  with  a  look  that  might  scorch 
him  to  whom  it  wa*  directed,  he 
shuffled  in  a  w  ild  and  frantic  mood  out 
of  the  house. 

*'  The  man  is  mad,**  observed  C as- 
sidy  ;  "or,  if  not,  he  will  soon  be  so  ; 
I  never  witnessed  such  a  desperate  case 
of  avarice.  If  ever  the  demon  of 
money  lurked  in  any  man'?  soul,  it's  in 
his.  God  bless  me !  God  bless  me  I 
it's  dreadful  !  Richard,  tell  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  dining*room,  I'm  at  lei- 
sure to  see  him.** 

The  scene  we  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe, spared  0*Brien  the  trouble  of 
much  unpleasant  inquiry,  and  enabled 
him  to  cuter  at  once  into  the  proposed 
arrangements  on  behalf  of  Connor. 
Of  course  he  did  not  permit  his  sister's 
name  to  tran^iJire,  nor  any  trace  what- 
soever to  appear,  by  which  her  delicacy 
njight  be  compromised,  or  her  character 
involved.  Hisinterferencein  the  matter 
he  judiciously  put  upon  the  footing  of 

tjeraonai  rcg-ard  for  the  young  man,  and 
lis  reluctance  to  be  even  the  indirect 
means  of  bringing  him  to  a  violent  and 
shameful  death.  Having  thus  fulfilled 
Una's  instructions,  he  returned  liornc, 
and  relieved  her  of  a  heavy  burthen  by 
a  full  communication  of  all  that  had 
been  done. 

The  struggle  hitherto  endured  by 
Fardorougha  was  in  its  own  nature 
sufficiently  severe  to  render  his  surt'er- 
ittgs  sharp  and  pungent ;  still  they  re- 
sembled the  influence  of  local  disease, 
more   than  that  of  a  malady   which 
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prostrates  tbe  strength  and  grapples 
with  the  powers  of  the  whole  constitu- 
tion. The  sensation  h€  imrnedbtely 
felt  on  heart n|;r  thut  his  banker  had  ab- 
ficoniled  with  the  gains  of  his  peourious 
lifc^  WBB  rather  a  storm m^  ftfiock  that 
occasioned  for  the  moment  h  foeiing  of 
dull,  liiid  heavy,  uiid  overwlieliiiing 
dismay.  It  hlled,  n^y,  it  aeluaJly  dis- 
tended his  narrow  soul  with  au  op- 
pressive sense  of  exclusive  misery  that 
banished  all  consideration  fur  every 
person  and  thing  eacirBoeoua  to  bis  in- 
dividual f'd^^hneds.  Iti  truth  tlie  tu- 
mult of  his  mind  was  peculiarly  wild 
and  anomuloos.  The  snuation  of  his 
son,  ami  the  dreadful  f^te  I  hat  hong 
over  him  were  as  completely  torgottcn 
as  if  they  did  not  exist.  Yet  there  lay 
untlerneath  his  own  gloomy  agony,  a 
remote  consciousness  of  cuUuteral  af- 
fliction, such  as  is  fretjucntly  experi- 
enced by  those  who  iniiy  be  drawn  by 
iomc  temporary  and  [i resent  pleasure, 
from  the  coDtemplalion  of  their  mlscrv. 
We  feel,  io  such  case?,  that  the  dark* 
nesa  is  upon  ust  even  while  the  iuiage 
of  the  culamlty  is  not  before  the  mind ; 
nay,  it  sometimes  requires  an  etf'ort  to 
bring  it  back,  when  anxioii3  to  account 
for  our  depre&iion  ;  but  when  it  come?, 
the  heart  sinki;  with  a  shudder,  and  we 
feel,  that  although  it  ceased  to  engage 
our  thoughts,  we  had  been  sitting  all 
the  time  beneath  its  siiadow.  For  this 
reaion,  although  Fardoronglia's  own 
Joss  absorbed,  in  one  sense,  all  bis 
powers  of  sutfering,  aiill  he  knew  that 
ivwelkifig  else  pressed  with  additional 
weight  upon  hi*  heart.  Of  its  distinct 
character,  however,  he  was  ignorant^ 
and  only  felt  that  a  dead  and  botivy 
load  of  muliiptied  atlliction  bent  him  in 
by  ruing  anguish  to  the  earth. 

There  is  something  more  or  less  eccen- 
tric in  the  gait  and  dress  of  every  miser. 
Fardoroughij's  pace  was  naturally  slow, 
and  the  habit  lor  which,  in  the  latter 
point,  he  had  all  his  life  been  remark- 
able, was  ttiat  of  wearing  a  great  cout 
thrown  loosely  about  his  shoulders. 
In  summer  it  saved  an  inside  one,  and, 
as  he  said,  k(  pt  liim  cool  and  comfort- 
able. That  he  seldom  or  never  pot  his 
irms  into  it  arose  from  the  Jatt  that  he 
knew  it  would  last  a  much  longer  pe- 
riod of  time,  than  if  he  wore  it  in  the 
usual  manner. 

On  leaving  the  attorney's  office,  he 
might  be  seen  creeping  along  towards 
the  County  Treasurer's,  at  a  pace  quite 
unuenal  to  him  \  his  hollow  gleaming 
ep^s  were  bent  on  the  earth  ;  his  CMa* 
$n&re  about  his  shouldcrB  ;  hift  fitafl'  held 


with  a  tight  and  desperate  grip,  and  hif 
whole  appearance  that  of  a  roan  fright* 
fully  distracted  by  the  inteHigence  of 
Bome  sudden  calamity. 

He  had  not  proceeded  hr  on  this 
hopeless  errand,  when  many  bitter  con- 
firmations of  the  melancholy  truths  by 
persons  whom  he  met  on  their  return 

from   F "a  residence,  were  afforded 

him.  Evfiu  the^e,  however,  were  insuffi- 
cient to  satisfy  him  ;  he  heard  them 
with  a  vehement  impatience,  that  could 
not  brook  the  bare  posi^ibility  of  the 
report  being  true.  His  soul  clung 
the  tenacity  of  a  death-grip  to  the 
that,  however  others  might  have 
fered,  some  chance  might,  notwith- 
standing, still  remain  in  hu  particular 
favour.  Ill  the  meantime,  he  poured 
out  curses  of  unexampled  inaligtitty 
against  ilie  guilty  defaulter,  on  whose 
head  he  invoked  the  Almighty's  ven- 
gearice  with  a  venomous  fervour  which 
appalled  all  who  heard  hitn.  Having 
reached  the  treasurer's  liouse,  a  iceoe 
presented  itself  that  was  by  no  means 
calculated  to  attbrd  him  consolauon, 
Fersons  of  every  condition,  from  the 
Squireen  and  gentleman  farmer,  tu  the 
humble  widow  and  inexperienced  or- 
phan, stood  in  melancholy  groups 
about  I  be  deserted  mansion,  inter- 
changing details  of  their  lo:£scs,  ihdr 
blasted  prospects,  and  their  immediate 
ruin.  The  cries  of  the  widow,  who 
mourned  for  the  desolations  brought 
upon  her  and  her  now  destitute  orph«nii 
rose  in  a  piteous  wail  to  heaven*  and 
the  industrious  fathers  of  many  strug- 
gling families,  with  pale  faces  and 
breaking  hearts,  looked  up  in  silent  mi- 
sery upon  the  closed  shatters  and 
smokeless  chimneys  oftheir  oppressor*! 
house,  bitterly  conscious  that  the  lami 
of  the  boasted  coiH tit uti on  under  which 
they  lived,  permitted  the  destroyer  of 
hundreds  to  enjoy,  in  luxury  and  se- 
curity, the  many  thousands  of  which, 
at  one  Fell  and  rapacious  swoop,  be  had 
deprived  ihem. 

With  white  quivering  lips  and  pant- 
ing breatltp  Fardorougna  approached 
and  joined  them. 

**  What,  what,*  said  he,  in  broken 
sentences ;  **  is  this  thrue — can  it,  can 
it  be  thrue  V  Is  the  thieviu'  villain  of 
hell  gone  ?  Has  he  robbed  us,  mined 
us,  destroyed  ua  ?" 

"  Ah,  too  thrue  it  is,"  respited  a  fitf^ 
mer;  "  the  dam'  rip  is  off  to  that  neft 
of  robbers,  the  Isle  of  Man  i  tv,  be^ 
gone !  an'  may  all  our  bad  Ittca  pmi^ 
present,  and  to  come,  go  with  hitn,  an* 
all  he  tuck.* 
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FttTclorouglia  looked  at  Ms  informant 
as  if  he  liad  been  P—  himself ;  he 
then  glared  from  one  to  anollier»  whilst 
the  white  foam  wrought  up  to  his  lips 
by  the  prodi^loug  fmrtie  of  his  excite* 
DUent.  He  clas{»ed  his  hands^  then  %t' 
tempted  to  speak*  but  lang-yage  had 
abandoned  him, 

**  If  one  is  to  jud^e  by  vour  appear- 
*ni.'e,  you  liave  suffered  neavily/'  ob- 
«eivfii  the  farmer. 

The  other  stared  at  him  with  a  kind 
of  angry  aiiiazenient  for  doubting  it,  or 
U  might  be.  for  speaking  so  coolly  of  his 

loM. 

**  Suffered,"  said  he,  "  ay,  ay,  but  did 
yeea  thry  the  iiouse  ?  we'll  see — suf- 
fered !^ — suffered  I — well  see.** 

He  immetliiitely  shuftled  over  to  the 
hail-door,  which  he  assaulted  with  the 
eageniess  of  ^  de9|iairi[ig  soul  at  the 
gate  of  heaven,  throwing  into  each 
knock  such  a  t^haracter  of  iuipatience 
and  app  re  hens  ion,  as  one  niii^'ht  sup- 
pose the  aforesaid  soul  to  feel  from  a 
certain  knowledge  that  the  devils  clut- 
ches were  spread  immediately  behind, 
to  seize  and  carry  him  tt>  perdition. 
Hi*  impetiiosily,  hovicver,  was  all  in 
vain  ;  not  even  un  echo  reverberated 
thnvugh  tlie  cold  ami  empty  wal's,  but 
on  the  contrary,  pvery  peal  was  f<»l- 
lowed  by  a  most  un romantic  and  omi- 
nous silence. 

**  That  man  appears  beside  himself,*' 
observed  another  o\*  the  sufferers  ; 
•*  burt'ly,  if  he  wasn't  hiilf-mad,  he'd  not 
expect  to  find  any  one  in  an  empty 
hoti^te  ?** 

"Divila  much  it  sii^^nifies  whether 
he*3  mad  or  otherwise"  responded  a 
neigiibour  ;  **  I  know  hiui  well  ;  his 
name's  Fardoroughki  Donovan,  the 
miser  of  Lisnamonu*  the  biggest  shkfew 
that  ever  skinned  a  flint.  If  F— — — 
did  nothin'  wor^e  thivn  fleece  ftim,  it 
would  tiever  stand  between  him  an' the 
blessin*  o*  heiiven." 

Fardorougha,  in  the  meantime^  fi tid- 
ing thai  no  response  was  given  from 
the  front,  pa^seo  hurriedly  by  an  arch- 
way into  the  baek  court,  where  he  made 
siinilar  efforts  to  get  in  by  attempting 
to  force  the  kitchen  door.  Everv  en- 
trance, huwever,  ha<l  been  strungfy  se- 
cured ;  he  rattled,  and  thninpud,  and 

reamed,  as  if  P^^ —  himself  had 
ictaally  been  within  hearing,  hut  still 
to  no  p«r]iose,  he  might  as  well  have 
eicpected  to  extort  a  reply  from  the 
grave. 

When  he  returned  to  the  group  that 
flood  on  the  lawn,  the  deadly  convic- 
tion that  all  wa5  bst   affected  every 


joint  of  his  body  with  a  nervous  trept- 
diition,  that  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  deiirium  tremrns.  His  eyes  were 
full  of  terror,  mingled  with  the  impo- 
tent fury  of  hatred  and  revenge  j  whilst 
over  all  now  predominated  for  the  first 
time  such  an  expression  of  horror  and 
despair,  as  inaile  the  spectators  shud- 
der to  look  u|)oii  him. 

**  Where  was  God,"  said  he,  address- 
ing them,  and  his  voice,  naturally  thin 
BDd  wiry,  n>w  became  husky  and  hol- 
low ;  "  where  WTiS  God,  to  suffer  this  ? 
to  suffer  the  poor  to  be  ruined,  and  the 
rich  to  he  made  poor?  Was  it  right 
for  the  Almighty  to  lotik  on  an'  let  the 
villain   do   it.       No — no — no  ;  I    say 

The  group  around  him  shuddered  at 
the  daring  blasphemy  to  which  his 
monstrous  pasjiion  had  driven  him. 
Many  female*,  who  were  in  tears,  la- 
menting audibly,  started,  and  felt  their 
grief  suspended  for  a  moment  by  this 
revolting  charge  against  the  justice  of 
Providence. 

**  What  do  you  all  stand  for  here," 
he  proceeded,  '*  like  stocks  an'  stones  ? 
Wliy  don't  yees  kneel  with  me, an*  let 
let  us  join  in  one  curse  ;  one,  no,  but 
let  us  shower  them  down  upon  him  in 
thousands — in  millions ;  an'  when  we 
can  no  longer  spake  them,  let  us  Ihink 
them.  Tu  the  last  hour  of  my  life  my 
heart  'ill  never  be  wifJout  a  enrse  tor 
hiui  ;  an'  the  last  word  afore  1  go  info 
the  presence  of  God  111  be  a  black 
heavy  blpssii/  from  hfll  aginst  him  an' 
his,  sowl  an'bodvt  white  a  drop  o*  their 
bad  blood's  upon  the  earth.'* 

*'  Dun't  be  blasphamin",  honest  maOi'* 
said  a  by-stander  ;  '*  if  you've  lost  j'oiir 
tnoncy,  that's  no  rwson  w  hy  you  should 

fly  in  the  face  u'   God   for   P^ ^*8 

rugu ery.  Divii  a  one  o*  mvst.'lt  cares 
if  I  join  you  in  a  volley  against  the 
robbin'  scoundril,  but  Pd  not  take  all 
the  money  the  rip  of  hell  rati  away  wid, 
an*  spake  of  God  as  you  do." 

"  Oh  Saver  I"  exclaimed  Fardorougha, 
who  p reliably  heard  not  a  vvord  he 
said  ;  "  I  knew— 1  knew — ^1  alwaya 
felt  it  was  before  me — a  dog*s  death 
behind  a  ditch — my  tongue  out  wid 
starvation  and  hunger,  and  it  was  he 
brought  me  to  it !" 

He  had  already  knelt,  and  was  un- 
covered, his  whitish  hair  tossed  by  the 
breeze  in  confusion  about  a  face  on 
w^hich  was  painted  the  fearful  workings 
of  that  giant  spirit,  under  whose  tre- 
mcmloui?  grasp  he  writhed  and  suffered 
like  a  serpent  in  the  talons  of  a  vulture. 
In   this  position,  with    uplifted    and 
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ircmbling  arms,  his  face  rais^^d  to  wards 
tlieiiven,  and  hia  whole  figure  Bhrunk 
[firmly  togellier  by  the  intense  malig- 
I  jiily  with  which  he  was  ab€tut  to  hiss 
out  his  veoomous  imprecations  against 
I  the  defaulter,  he  pTesented  dt  least  one 
instance  in  whit'h  the  low  sordid  vice 
let  avarice  rose  to  someihing'  like  wild 
i.l^riindetir,  if  uot  »iiblimitv> 

Having  remmntd  in  ttiis  posture  for 
[•ome  time,  he  clasped  his  withered 
Lliands  tog-ether  and  wrun^  them  until 
I  the  houi^s  cracked  ;  then  rising  up  and 
triking  his  stick  bitterly  upon  the 
{earth — 

"  1  can't,'*  he  exclaimed,  '*  I  can't  get 

Dut    the   curses  aginst   him  j   but  my 

I  heart's  full    of  thein —they're   in    it — 

I  they're   in  it — it*8   black    an'   hot  wid 

[  the'ui  ;   I  leel  them  here — ^here — movin' 

I  as  if  tht'^  wor  aiive,  an'  they'll  be  out." 

Such  was  the  strength  and   impetu* 

losity  of  his  hatred,  and  such  Uh  eager< 

ness  to  discharge  the  w hole  quiver  of 

\  bis  maledictions  against  the  great  pub- 

'  lie  delin{|uent,  that,  as   often   happens 

in  eases  of  overwhehniug  agitation,  his 

r  faculties  were  paralysed   bv  the  storm 

t  of  passion  which  raged  within  him. 

Having  rose  to  his  fert,  he   left  the 
Lgroup,  niuUeriiig  his  wordless  nialigruty 
I  KB    lie    went    along,   and    occasionally 
i|>austug  to   look  bkick   with   the  fiery 
f  glare  of  a  hyena  at  the  house  in  which 
►  the  robbery  of  his  soul's  treasure  had 
Lbeen  planned  and  accomplished. 
I      it  IB  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  ar- 
I  langemunt*  entered  into  with  Casiidy, 
hby  John  O'Brien,  were  promptly  and 
I  ably  curried  into  effect,     A  rapid  ride 
[  »oon  brought  the  man  of  briefs  and  de- 
L  positions  to  the  prison^  wliere  unhappy 
I  Connor  lay.     This  young  man  s  story, 
[though  simple,  was  impr4>bable,  and  his 
hYersion  of  the  burning  such  as  induced 
I  Cassidy,  who  knew   little  of  imprea- 
[tions  and    feelings    in  the  absence  of 
I  facts,   to   believe  that  no   other  head 
[than  hirt   ever   concocted   the    crime* 
1  Still,   from   the  manly  sincerity  with 
[  which  his  young  client  spoke,  he   felt 
Lincliiied   to  impute  the  act  rather  to 
[ft   freak    of  boyiish   malice  and  disap- 
I  point mcnt,  than  to  a  spirit  of  vindictive 
I  rancour.     He  enlertamed  no  expeuta- 
i  tion  whatsoever  of  Connor's  acquittal, 
an<l  binieti  to  him  that  it  was  his  habit 
in  such  cases  to  recommend  his  clients 
to  be  prepared  for  the  worst,   without 
at  the  same  time  altogether  abolii^hing 
hope.     There  was,  indeed,  nothing  to 
break  the  chain  of  circumsiantiEil  evi- 
dence in  which  Flanagan  had  entangled 
hmt  i    he   had  been  at    the   hag;gard 


fthortly  before  the  conflagration  broke 
out :  he  had  met  Phil,  Curtis,  and 
begged  that  man  to  conceal  the  fact  of 
his  having  seen  him,  and  he  bad  not 
slept  in  his  own  bed  either  on  that  or 
the  preceding  night  It  was  to  no 
purpose,  he  aBirmed,  that  Flaoagaa 
kimself  had  burrowed  from  bim,  and 
worn  on  the  night  in  questionp  the 
ihoes,  whose  prints  were  so  strongly 
against  him,  or  that  the  steel  and  tiu- 
der-boi,  which  were  found  in  bis 
pocket  actually  belonged  to  his  acciiser, 
who  must  have  put  lb  era  there  without 
his  knowledge.  His  ea^e,  iu  fact,  was  a 
bad  ouCt  and  he  felt  that  the  interview 
with  his  attorney  left  him  more  seri- 
ously impressed  with  the  danger  of  bis 
situation,  than  he  bad  been  up  till  that 
period, 

•*  I  suppose,*'  said  he,  when  the  in- 
structions were  completed,  **you  have 
seen  my  father," 

**  Every  thing  is  fully  and  liberally 
arranged,"  replied  the  other,  with  re- 
servation ;  "your  father  has  been  with 
me  today  j  iu  fact  1  parted  with  him 
only  a  few  minutes  before  I  left  home. 
So  far  let  your  mind  be  euBy\  The 
government  prosecutes,  which  is  some- 
thing in  your  favifur  ;  and  now,  good- 
b^'C  to  you  ;  for  my  (lart,  1  neither  ad- 
vise you  to  hope  or  despair.  If  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  you  tnitst 
bear  it  like  a  man  ;  and  if  we  get  an 
acquittal,  it  will  prove  the  more  agree* 
able  fur  its  not  being  expected,** 

The  unfortunate  youth  felt,  afler 
Cassidy's  departure,  the  full  force  of 
that  dark  and  fearful  presentiment 
which  arises  from  the  approach  of  the 
mightiest  calamity  that  can  befall  an  in- 
nocent man — a  nublic  and  ignominious 
death,  while  in  the  very  pride  of  youth, 
strength,  and  those  natural  hopes  of 
happiness,  which  eiisteuce  had  other- 
wise promised.  In  him  this  awful  ap- 
prehension proceeded  neither  from 
the  terror  of  judgment  nor  of  hell,  but 
from  that  dread  of  being  withdrawn 
from  lite,  and  of  passing  down  from  the 
light,  the  enjoyments  and  busy  inter- 
course of  a  breathing  and  conscious 
world,  into  the  silence  and  corruption 
of  the  unknown  grave*  When  this 
ghastly  picture  was  brought  near  him 
by  the  force  of  his  imagination,  he  felt 
for  a  moment  as  if  his  heart  had  died 
away  in  him,  and  his  blood  become  con- 
gealed into  ice.  Should  this  continue, 
he  knew  that  human  nature  could  not 
sustain  it  long,  and  he  had  already  re- 
solved to  hear  his  fate  with  tirmueas, 
whatever  that  fate  might  be.     Ht  then 
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reflected  that  be  waa  innocent,  and  re- 
membering tbe  practice  of  his  simple 
and  ]e^a  |jolitical  fi^refatbcrs^  he  knelt 
down  and  fervently  be:? ought  the  pro- 
tection of  that  Being^  in  whose  hands 
are  the  issues  of  life  and  death* 

On  rising-  frotn  this  act  of  heartfelt 
devotion,  he  experienced  that  support 
which  he  required  so  much.  The  fear  of 
death  ceaseu  to  alarm  him,  and  his  na- 
tural fortitude  returned  with  more  than 
its  usnal  power  to  hb;ieip|Port,  In  this 
slate  of  raind  he  was  pacing  bis  narrow 
room,  when  the  door  opened,  and  his 
father^  wiilj  a  tottering  step,  entered 
and  approached  him.  The  son  was 
startled,  if  not  terrified  at  the  change 
which  po  short  a  time  had  wrought  in 
the  old  man's  appearance. 

"Good  God,  father  dear,"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  the  latter  threw  his  arma 
with  a  tight  and  clingino;  grasp  ahout 
him  ;  **  good  heaven s^  wnal  has  hep* 
pened  to  chang-e  you  so  much  for  the 
worse  ?  V*  hy,  if  you  fret  this  way  about 
me,  jQull  soon  break  your  heart  :  why 
will  yotx  fret,  father*  when  yoci  know  I 
am  innocent  f  Snrely  at  ihe  worst,  it 
b  better  to  die  innocent  than  Live 
guilty  r 

**  Connor^  said  the  old  man,  still 
clinging  tenaciously  to  him,  and  look- 
ing wildly  into  his  face  ;  "  Connor,  it's 
broke — my  hearths  broke  at  last.  Oh, 
Connor,  won't  you  pity  me,  when  you 
hear  il — wont  yon,  Cotmor — ob  when 
you  hear  it^  Connor,  wont  you  pity  me  ? 
lt*s  gone,  it's  gou*%  it's  gone — lies  off, 
off — to  that  nest  of  robbers,  the  tsle  of 
Man,  and  has  robbed  me  and  half  the 

county.     P *  has  ;   Vm  a  ruined 

man,  a  beggar^  an'  will  die  a  dog's 
death." 

Connor  looked  down  keenly  into  bis 
father 'a  lace,  and  began  to  entertain  a 
surmise  so  terrible  that  the  beuting^  of 
his  heart  were  in  a  moment  audible  to 
bis  own  ear. 

**  FMther,"  be  inqiured  *'in  the  name 
of  God  what  is  wrong  with  you  V  what 

is  it  you  ^pake  of?  Has  P -^gone 

off  with  your  money  ?  Sit  down,  and 
don't  look  so  terrified.** 

"  He  has,  Connor — robbed  me  an* 
half  the  county — be  disappeared  the 
cvenin*  of  the  very  day  I  led  my  last 
lodgement  wid  him  ;  he's  in  that  nest 
of  robbers,  the  Isle  of  Man,  an*  I'm 
ruined — ruined  !  Ob,  God  I  Connor, 
how  can  I  stand  it  ?  all  my  earnins'  an' 
my  savins*  an'  the  fruits  uf  my  industhry 
in  his  pocket,  an'  upon  his  back,  an' 
ufion  hu  bonef  !  My  brain  isi  retlin' — I 
dunnt  what  Vm  Join',   nor  what  I'll 


do.  To  what  hand  now  can  I  turn 
mvself?  who'li  assist  me?  I  dunna 
what  Vm  doin'»  nor  scarcely  what  Fra 
iayin*.  My  head's  all  in  confusion. 
Gone !  j/one !  gone  !  Oh,  see  the  luck 
that  has  come  down  upon  me  [  Above  all 
men,  why  was  I  singled  out  to  be 
made  A  world  s  wont!  her  of — why  was 
/  *  What  did  I  do  s'  1  robbed  no  one ; 
yH  it  s  gone — un'  see  the  death  that's 
albre  me  I  ob  God  !  oh  God  !" 

*•  Well,  fat  he  r^  let  it  go — you  have 
still  yourhealili  \  you  have  still  my  pcjor 
mother  to  console  you  ;  and  1  hope 
youll  soon  have  myself  too  ;  between 
us  we'll  keep  you  comfortable,  and  if 
you'll  alh)W  na  to  take  our  own  way, 
mc*re  so  than  ever  you  did — ^- — -" 

Fardorougha  siartt-d,  ask  if  struck  by 
some  faint  but  suilden  recollection. 
All  at  once  he  looked  with  amazemeot 
around  the  room^  and  afterwards,  with 
a  pause  of  inquiry^  at  his  son.  At 
length,  a  light  of  some  forgotten  me- 
mory appeared  to  flash  at  once  acrosa 
bis  brain  ;  his  countenance  changed 
from  the  wild  and  unsettled  expression 
V  hich  it  bore,  to  one  more  stamped 
with  the  earnest  humanity  of  our  belter 
nature. 

"  Oh,  Connor,**  he  at  last  exclaimed, 
putting  his  two  bands  into  those  of  his 
sou  ;  *^  can  you  pity  me,  an'  forgive  mo  ? 
You  see,  ray  poor  boy,  bow  I'm  suiferin*, 
an'  you  see  that  1  caii't^I  wont^ — be 
able  to  bear  up  uguinst  tlii?,  long." 

Tbe  tears  here  ran  down  his  worn 
and  hollow  cheeks. 

''  Oh,"  be  proceeded,  **  how  could  I 
forget  ymu  my  darlin'boy  ?  but  I  hardly 
think  tny  head's  right.  If  I  had  you 
with  me,  an  before  my  e)  es,  you'd  keep 
mv  heart  right,  an'  give  me  strength, 
wFiich  I  stand  sorely  in  n red  of.  Suinta 
in  ^lory !  how  could  t  forget  you, 
acushb,  an*  what  now   can    I    do  for 

{rou  ?  Not  a  penny  have  I  to  pay 
awyer,  or  attorney,  or  any  one,  to  de- 
find  you  at  your  trial,  and  it  so  near  !" 
"  Why,  haven't  you  settled  all  that 
with  Mr.  Cassidy,  tlie  attorney  Y* 

"  Not  a  bit,  achora  machree,  not  a 
bit ;  1  was  wid  him  this  dii\\  an*  had 
agreed,  but  whin  I  went  to  gtve  him  an 

ordher    on    P-- ,   be — ob    saints 

abovp,   he  fwhstled  at  me  an*  it^^an' 

tould  me  that  F was  gonn  to 

that  nest  o'  robbetfi,  the  Isle  of  Man  " 
Connur  turned  hi*  eye«,dnring  a  long 
panse»  on  tbe  floor,  and  it  was  evident 
by  his  features  thnt  be  laboured  under 
EOQiiC  powerful  and  profound  emoti(m. 
He  rose  np  and  took  a  snddrn  turn  or 
two  across  tbe  roomj  then  resuming  his 
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seat,  he  wiped  away  a  few  bitter  tears 
that  no  firmness  on  his  part  could 
repress. 

"  Noble  girl — my  darling,  darling 
life,  I  see  it  all/*  he  exclaimed,  **  Fa- 
ther, I  never  felt  how  bitter  an*  dark 
my  fate  is  till  now ;  death,  death  would 
be  little  to  me,  only  for  her,  but  to  leave 
her — to  leave  her**  he  suddenly  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands  ;  but,  by  an  in- 
stant effort  once  more  rose  up  and 
added—"  Well,  I'll  die  worthy  of  her, 
if  I  can't  live  so.  Like  a  man  1*11  die,  if 
it  must  be — she  knows  Fm  innocent, 
lather ;  an'  when  others — when  the 
world — will  be  talkiu*  of  me  as  a  villain, 
there  will  be,  out  of  my  own  family  at 
all  events,  one  heart  and  one  tongue, 
that  will  defend  my  unhappy  name.  If 
I  am  to  come  to  a  shameful  death,  I'll 
care  little  about  what  the  world  may 
think,  but  that  the  knows  me  to  be 
innocent,  will  make  me  die  proudly — 
proudly." 

Whilst  he  thus  spoke  and  thought, 
the  father's  eyes  with  a  fixed  gaze, 
steadily  followed  his  motions  ;  the  old 
man's  countenance  altered  ;  it  first  be- 
came pale  as  the  ghastly  visage  of  a 
skeleton,  anon  darkened  with  horror, 
which  eventually  shifled  its  hue  into 
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the  working^  of  some  passion  or  feeling 
that  was  new  to  him. 

*•  Connor,"  said  he,  feebly, «  I  am  un- 
well— unwell— come  and  sit  down  by 
me." 

"  You  are  too  much  distressed  every 
way,  father,"  said  his  son,  taking  his 

Elace  upon  the  iron  bedstead  beside 
im. 

"  I  am,"  said  Fardorougha  calmly ; 
**  I  am  too  much  distressed — sit  nearer 
ine,  Connor.  I  wish  your  mother  was 
here,  but  she  wasn't  able  to  come,  she's 
unwell  too  ;  a  good  mother  she  was, 
Connor,  and  a  good  wife." 

The  son  was  struck,  and  somewhat 
alarmed  by  this  sudden  and  extraor- 
dinary calmness  of  the  old  man. 

«*  Father  dear,"  said  he,  "don't  be 
too  much  disheartened — all  will  be  well 
yet,  I  hope — my  trust  in  God  is 
strong." 

**  I  hope  all  will  be  well,"  replied  the 
old  man,  "  sit  nearer  me,  an*  Connor, 
let  me  lay  my  head  over  upon  your 
breast  I'm  thinkin'  a  great  dale — 
don't  the  world  say,  Connor,  that  I  am 
a  bad  man  V" 

<*  I  don't  care  what  the  world  says  ; 
no  one  in  it  ever  durst  say  as  much  to 
mey  father  dear." 

The  old  roan  boked  up  affection- 


ately, but  sbook  his  head  apparently  is 
calm  but  rooted  sorrow. 

**  Put  your  arms  about  me,  Connor, 
and  keep  my  head  a  little  more  up  t 
I'm  weak  an  tired,  an',  someway,  spa- 
kin's  a  throuble  to  me ;  let  me  think  lor 
a  while." 

''Doso,  father,"  said  the  ton,  with 
deep  compassion  ;  **  God  knows  bet 
you  re  sufferin's  enough  to  wear  700 
out." 

"  It  is,"  said  Fardorou^;ha,  "  it  ii.** 

A  silence  of  some  minutei  ensoed, 
durin&r  which,  Connor  perceived  thai 
the  old  man,  overcome  with  care  and 
misery,  had  actually  fallen  asleep  with 
his  head  upon  his  bosom.  Tbia  cir- 
cumstance, though  by  no  means  eztn^ 
ordinary,  affected  him  very  mach.  On 
surveying  the  pallid  fiice  of  hit  fiither, 
and  the  worn  thread-like  velnt  that 
ran  along  his  temples,  and  calling  to 
mind  the  love  of  the  old  man  for  Ein- 
self,  which,  even  avarice,  in  its  dead- 
liest power,  fiuled  to  utterly  overoomc^ 
he  felt  all  the  springs  of  hia  affection 
lootened,  and  his  soul  vibrated  with  a 
tenderness  towards  him,  sneb  at  no  ■- 
tuation  in  their  past  Uvea  had  ever 
before  created. 

**  If  my  fate  chances  to  be  an  an- 
timely  one,  father  dear,**  he  slowly 
murmured,  **  we*ll  soon  meet  in  another 

{>lace,  for  I  know  that  yon  will  not  long 
ive  after  me." 

He  then  thought  with  bittemest  of 
his  mother  and  Una,  and  wondered  at 
the  mystery  of  the  trial  to  which  be 
was  exposed. 

The  old  man's  slumber,  however, 
was  not  dreamless,  nor  so  refreshiiig  as 
the  exhaustion  of  a  frame,  shattered  by 
the  havoc  of  contending  princi|>les  re- 
quired. On  the  contrary,  it  was  dis- 
turbed by  heavy  groans,  quick  starlings, 
and  those  twitchings  of  the  limbs 
which  betoken  a  restless  mood  of  mind, 
and  a  nervous  system  highly  excited. 
In  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  the  symp- 
toms of  his  inward  commotion  became 
more  apparent ;  from  being  as  at  fint 
merely  physical,  they  assumed  a  men- 
tal character,  and  passed  from  ejacula- 
tions and  single  words,  to  short  sen- 
tences, and  ultimately  to  those  of  con- 
siderable length. 

''Gone,"  he  exclaimed,  '*gone,  oh 
God  !  my  curse — starved— -dog—wid 
my  tongue  out !" 

This  dread  of  starvation,  which 
haunted  him  through  life,  appeared  ia 
his  dream  still  to  follow  nim  like  a 
demon. 

"  I'm  dyin*,"  he  said,  «  Fm  dyin*  wid 
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hunger — will  no  one  give  me  a  morsel  ? 
1  was  robbed  an'  have  no  money — 
don't  you  see  me  atarvin'.  I'm  cuttin* 
wid  hunger — five  days  widoot  mate — 
bring  me  male,  for  God'^a  sake — ^matet 
mate,  raatel-^Fra  pspin' — my  tong^ue's 
out  ;  look  at  me,  like  a  dog,  behind  this 
ditch,  an'  my  tongue  out !" 

The  son  at  this  period  would  have 
a«'oke  him,  but  he  became  more  com- 
posed for  a  lime,  and  enjoyed  appa- 
rently a  refn  shing  sleep,  SiiU  it  soon 
was  evident  thdt  he  dreamt,  and  as 
clear  that  a  change  had  come  o'er  the 
spirit  of  his  dream. 

**  Who'll  prevent  me  I**  he  exclaimed, 
**  isn't  he  my  son,  our  only  child  ?  Let 
me  alone — I  must,  I  must — what*s  my 
life,  take  i/,  an'  let  him  live." 

The  tear*  started  to  Connor's  eyes, 
and  he  pressed  bis  father  to  his 
heart. 

"  Don*t  hould  me,**  he  proceeded, 
"  oh  God»  here  I'll  give  all  I'm  wortht 
an*  save  him  \  Oh  lei  me,  thin— tet  me 
but  kisa  him  once  before  he  dies ;  it 
was  I,  it  was  myself  that  murdered 
him — all  might  a  been  well  ;  ay,  it  was 
I  that  murdhered  you,  Connor,  my 
brave  boy,  an*  have  I  you  in  my  arms  ? 
Oh  avick  agua  asthore  machree,  it  was 

1  that  murdhered  you,  by  mv , 

but  they're  takin'  him — ^they  re  beariii' 

him  away  to " 

He  started,  and  awoke,  but  so  ter- 
rific had  been  his  dream,  that  on  open- 
ing his  eyes  he  clasped  Connor  in  his 
arms,  and  exclaimed — 

**  No,  no,  VM  hould  him  till  you  cut 
niy  grip.  Connor,  avick,  avick  ma- 
chree, hould  to  me  !" 

"  Father,  father,  for  God's  sake, 
think  a  minute,  you  wor  only  dreaminV 
"  Eh — what — where  am  1  ?  Oh  Con- 
nor darlin*.  if  you  knew  the  dhrames 
I  had — 1  thought  you  wor  on  the 
Bcaffle  ;  but  thanks  be  to  the  Saver,  it 
ufa4  only  a  dbrame." 

**Notliing  more,  father  —  nothing 
more;  but  for  God*8  sake,  keep  your 
mind  asy.  Trust  in  God,  father  ; 
eyery  thing's  in  hut  hands  ;  if  il'i  hia 
will  to  make  us  sutfer,  wo  ought  to  sub- 
tnit ;  and  if  it's  not  his  will,  he  surely 
can  imng  us  out  of  all  our  trouWes. 
That's  the  greatest  comfort  I  have." 

Fardorougha  once  more  became 
calm*  but  still  there  was  on  his  coun- 
tenance, which  was  mournful  and  full 
of  something  else  than  simple  sorrow, 
some  deeply  fixed  determination,  such 
as  it  was  difficult  to  develope. 

"  Connor,  achora,"  said  he,  "  I  must 
lave  youi  for  there's  little  time  to  be 


lost.  What  attorney  would  you  wish 
me  to  employ  ?  I'll  go  home  an*  sell 
oats  an'  a  cow  or  two,  iVe  done  you 
harm  enough — more  than  you  know — - 
but  now  11 1  spiire  no  cost  to  get  you 
out  of  this  bu«;iness,  Connor,  the 
teurs  thiit  I  saw  a  while  agoue  run 
down  your  cheeks  cut  me  to  the 
heart." 

The  son  then  informed  him  that  a 
friend  had  t^keti  proper  measures  for 
his  defrnce,  und  ihat  any  further  inter- 
ference on  his  part  would  only  create 
Confusion  and  delay,  lie  also  en- 
treated his  father  to  muke  no  allusion 
whatsoever  to  this  circumsUnce,  and 
added,  "that  he  hisnself  actually  knew 
not  the  name  of  the  friend  in  t|UC3tion, 
but  that,  as  the  matter  Plood,  he  eon- 
sitlered  even  a  surmise  lo  be  a  breach 
of  confidence  that  might  be  indelicate 
and  Qfffensive.  After  the  trial,  you  can 
and  ought  to  pay  the  expenses,  and  not 
be  under  an  obligation  to  any  one 
of  so  solemn  a  kind  as  that."  He 
then  sent  his  affectionate  love  and  duty 
lo  his  mother,  at  whose  name  his  eyes 
were  again  filled  with  tears »  and 
begged  the  old  man  to  comfort  and 
support  her  with  the  utmost  care  and 
tenderness.  As  she  was  unwell,  he 
requested  him  to  dissuade  her  against 
visiting  him  till  after  the  trial,  lest  aa 
interview^  might  increase  her  illness, 
and  render  Iter  less  capable  of  bearing 
up  uuder  an  unfavourable  sentence, 
should  such  be  the  issue  of  the  prose- 
cution. Having  then  bade  farewell  to, 
and  embraced  the  old  man,  the  latter 
departed  with  more  calmness  and  for- 
titude than  he  had  up  to  that  period 
displayed. 

When  Time  approaches  the  miserable 
with  cuUmity  in  his  trdin,  his  pinion  Is 
swifter  than  that  of  the  eagle  ;  but, 
alas  I  when  carrying  them  towards 
happinesSt  his  pace  is  slower  than  is 
that  of  the  torttdsc.  The  only  three 
persons  on  earth,  whose  htippiness  was 
involved  in  that  of  O' Donovan,  found 
themselvef*,  on  the  eve  of  the  assizes, 
overshadowed  by  a  dreariness  of  heart, 
tliyt  was  strong  in  proportion  to  the 
love  they  bore  him.  The  dead  calm 
which  had  fallen  on  Fardorougha  was 
absohitely  more  painful  to  his  wife, 
tlian  would  have  been  the  paroxysms 
that  resulted  from  hi<  lust  ol  wealth. 
Since  his  last  interview  with  Connor, 
he  never  once  alluded  to  the  lo&s  of  his 
money,  unless  ahruptly  in  his  dreams, 
but  there  was  stampeo  upon  his  whole 
manner  a  gloomy  aud  mystf-rious  com- 
posure, which,  of  itself*  wo  fully   sank 
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her  spirits,  independently  of  the  feite 
which  impended  over  their  son.  The 
change,  visible  on  both,  and  the  break- 
ing down  of  their  strength  were  in- 
deed pitiable. 

As  for  Una,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
describe  her  struggle  between  confi- 
dence in  his  innocence,  and  apprehen- 
sion of  the  law,  which  she  knew  had 
often  punished  the  guiltless  instead  of 
the  criminal.  'Tis  true  she  attempted 
to  assume,  in  the  eyes  of  others,  a  for- 
titude which  belied  her  fears,  and  even 
affected  to  smile  at  the  possibility  of 
her  lover*R  honour  and  character  suffer- 
ing any  tarnish  from  the  ordeal  to 
which  they  were  about  to  be  submitted. 
Her  smile,  however,  on  such  occasions, 
was  a  mtilancholy  one,  and  the  secret 
tears  she  shed  might  prove,  as  they 
did  to  her  brother,  who  was  alone 
privy  to  her  grief,  the  extent  of  those 
terrors  which,  notwithstanding  her  dis- 
avowal of  them,  wrung  her  soul  so 
bitterly.  Day  afler  day  her  spirits 
became  more  and  more  depressed,  till, 
as  the  crisis  of  Connor^s  fate  arrived, 
the  roses  had  altogether  flown  from  her 
cheeks. 

Indeed,  now  that  the  trial  was  at 
hand,  public  sympathy  turned  rapidly 
and  strongly  in  his  favour  ;  his  father 
had  lost  that  wealth,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  earned  him  so  heavy  a 
Cortion  of  infsimy  ;  and,  as  he  had 
een  sufficiently  punished  in  hit  own 
person,  they  did  not  think  it  just  to 
transfer  any  portiou  of  the  resentment 
borne  against  him  to  a  son  who  had 
never  participated  in  his  system  of  op- 
pression. They  felt  for  Connor  now 
on  his  own  account,  and  remembered 
only  his  amiable  and  excellent  charac- 
ter. In  addition  to  this,  the  history  of 
the  mutual  attachment  between  him 
and  Una  having  become  the  topic  of 
general  conversation,  the  rash  act  for 
which  he  stood  committed  was  good- 
humouredly  resolved  into  a  foolish 
freak  of  love,  for  which  it  would  be  a 
thousand  murders  to  take  away  his  life. 
In  such  mood  was  the  public,'  and  the 
parties  most  interested  in  the  event  of 
our  story,  when  the  morning  dawned 
of  that  awful  day  whi-h  was  to  restore 
Connor  0*Donovan  to  the  hearts  that 
oved  him  so  well,  or  to  doom  him  a 
convicted  felon,  to  a  shameful  and  ig- 
nominious death. 

At  length  the  trial  came  on,  and  our 
unhappy  prisoner,  at  the  hour  of 
eleven  o'clock,  was  placed  at  the  bar 
of  his  country  to  stand  the  brunt  of  a 
Government   prosecution.      Common 


report  had  already  carried  abroftd  the 
story  of  Una's  love  and  hia,  iiuuit  in- 
teresting accounts  of  which  had  got 
into  the  papers  of  the  day.  When  be 
stood  forward,  therefore,  all  eyes  were 
eagerly  rivetted  upon  him  ;  the  judge 
glanced  at  him  with  calm  dispasuonate 
scrutiny,  and  the  members  of  the  bar, 
especiiUlv  the  juniors,  turning  ronnd, 
surveyed  him  through  their  glasses  with 
a  gaze  in  which  might  be  read  some* 
thing  more  than  that  hard  indifference 
which  familiarity  with  human  crime 
and  affliction  ultimately  produces  even 
in  dispositions  the  most  humane  and 
amiable.  No  sooner  had  the  curiosity 
of  the  multitude  been  gratified,  than  a 
murmur  of  pity,  blendni  slightly  with 
surprise  and  approbation,  ran  lowly 
through  the  court-house.  One  of  th« 
judges  whispered  a  few  words  to  Us 
brother,  and  the  latter  again  sorreyed 
Connor  with  a  countenance  in  which 
were  depicted  admiration  and  regret 
The  counsel  also  chatted  to  each 
other  in  a  low  tone,  occasionally  turn* 
ing  round  and  marking  his  deportment 
and  appearance  with  increasmg  inter- 
est 

Seldom,  probably  never,  had  a  more 
striking,  perhaps  a  more  noble  figure 
stood  at  the  bar  of  that  court.  Hit 
locks  were  rich  and  brown  ;  his  fore- 
head expansive,  and  his  nmnly  fea- 
tures remarkable  for  their  symmetry; 
his  teeth  were  regular  and  white,  and 
his  dark  eye  full  of  a  youthful  lustre 
which  the  dread  of  no  calamity  couM 
repress.  Neither  was  his  figure,  which 
was  of  the  tallest,  inferior  in  a  single 
point  to  so  fine  a  countenance.  As  he 
stood,  at  his  full  height  of  six  feet,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  feel  deeply  infla- 
enced  in  his  favour,  especlilly  after 
having  witnessed  the  mournful  but  dig- 
nified composure  of  his  manner,  equidly 
remote  from  indifference  or  dejcctioo. 
He  appeared  indeed  to  view  in  its  pro- 
per light,  the  danger  of  the  positioa 
in  which  he  stood,  but  he  viewed  it 
with  the  calm  unshrinking  energy  of 
a  brave  man  who  is  always  prepared 
for  the  worst.  Indeed  there  might 
be  observed  upon  his  broad  open  bruv 
a  loftiness  of  bearing  such  as  is  not 
un frequently  produced  by  a  conscioui- 
ness  of  innocence,  and  the  natural  ele- 
vation of  mind  which  results  firom  a 
sense  of  danger ;  to  which  we  may  add 
that  inward  scorn  which  is  ever  felt  for 
baseness,  by  those  who  are  degradoi 
to  the  necessitv  of  defending  them- 
selves against  the  villany  of  the  malig- 
nant and  profligate. 
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When  called  upon  to  pleatl  to  ihe 
indU'tmcnt,  he  iiUeied  thi?  \\vnA%  "not 
g-uiliy**  in  a  full,  firm  and  latllow  veice 
that  drew  the  eyes  of  the  spectators 
once  liiore  upon  hiirit  and  occasioned 
auothrr  slight  hum  of  sympathy  and 
udmiratiun.  No  clmn^i-e  of  colour  was 
observable  on  his  rnuntivnance,  oor  ony 
other  expressiun,  save  the  lofty  com* 
pusure  to  which  we  have  juet  aJloded. 

The  trial  tit  lentjih  proceeded,  and, 
after  a  long'  and  able  satateoient  Irom 
tiie  attorney-geijeral,  Barlle  Flatiajriiu 
viM  called  upon  the  table.  The  prisoner, 
whose  motions  were  keenly  observed, 
betrayed,  on  seeing  him,  neither  em- 
barraii&ment  nor  agitution  ;  all  that 
could  be  perceived,  waa  a  more  earnest 
and  intense  light  in  his  eyes,  as  they 
aetded  upon  hi?  accuser  Flanagan 
detailed,  with  singular  minutenes.*  and 
accuracy,  ihe  whole  progress  of  the 
crime  from  its  first  conception   to  its 

£eT]»etrjiiion.  Indeed,  had  he  himself 
Ben  in  the  dock,  and  his  evidencf^ 
i^inst  Connor  a  confession  of  his  own 
ftiMu  it  would,  with  sonic  eieeptions, 
have  been  literally  true*  He  was  ably 
cross-examined,  hut  no  tact  or  experi- 
ence, or  talent,  nn  the  part  of  the  pri- 
soner's counsel,  could  in  any  iuiportant 
degree  shake  his  testiniony.  The  in- 
genuity with  which  he  laid  and  con- 
ducted the  plot  was  astonishing^  as 
was  his  foresight,  and  the  precaution 
he  adopted  against  detection*  Cas^idy, 
Connor's  attoniey,  had  ferreted  out  the 
very  man  from  w  hora  he  pnrchased  the 
tintJer*hox,  with  a  hope  of  proving 
that  it  was  not  the  prisoner's  property 
but  his  own,  yet  this  person,  who 
remembered  the  transaction  very  well, 
assured  him  tliat  Flanagan  s»id  be  pro- 
cured it  by  the  desire  of  Fardorougha 
DonovanV  son. 

Durin^"^  his  whide  evidence,  he  never 
once  raided  his  eye  to  look  upon  the 
pri^onef^s  face,  until  he  was  desired  to 
identify  him.  He  then  turned  round, 
and  standing  with  the  rod  in  his  luitid, 
looked  for  some  moments  ujion  liis 
victim.  His  daik  browij  got  black  as 
night,  whilst  his  cheeks  were  blauclied 
to  the  hue  of  ashes — the  white  smife 
as  before  sat  upon  his  lip;^.  and  his 
eyes,  in  which  there  bhized  the  un- 
steady fire  of  a  treaehernus  and  cow- 
ardly* he-drt,  sparkled  witli  the  red 
turbid  glare  of  triumph  and  vengeance. 
He  laid  the  roil  upon  Connor's  hckid, 
and  th ry  pazed  at  each  «>ther  face  to 
facr,  exhibiting  as  striking  n  contrast 
as  could  be  witnessed.  The  hitter  stood 
erect  and  unshaken — his  ey  e  cal  miy  bent 
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upon  that  of  his  foe.  but  with  a  spirit 
ill  ii  that  seemed  to  him  alune  by 
whom  it  was  best  understood,  to  strike 
dismay  into  the  very  soul  of  falsehood 
w*it))in  him.  The  villain's  eyes  could 
not  stand  the  glance  of  Connor's — ^they 
fell,  and  his  whole  countenance  as- 
sumed fiuch  a  blank  and  ^uiliy  stamp« 
that  an  old  experienced  barrister  who 
watched  thrni  both,  could  not  avoid 
saying,  that  if  he  had  his  will  they 
should  exchaf|f>e  situjtions, 

**  1  wouhl  ant  hang  a  do^,"  he  whis- 
pered, **  on  that  I'ellow's  evidence — he 
na^  tfuilt  in  his  face/' 

VVheu  asked  why  he  ran  awiiy  on 
meeting  Phil  Curtis,  near  (VBrien^s 
house,  on  their  return  that  nij^'ht,  while 
Connor  held  his  ground,  he  rrnlird 
that  it  wits  very  natural  he  ihould  run 
away,  anfl  not  wish  to  be  seen  after 
having  assisted  at  such  a  crime.  In 
reply  to  another  question,  he  said  it 
w^as  a«  naturui  ihat  Connor  should  have 
run  awiiy  also,  and  that  he  could  not 
account  for  it,  excipt  by  the  fact  that 
God  always  occasions  the  truilty  to 
commit  some  oversight,  by  which  they 
raiiy  be  brought  to  puuis^hment.  These 
replie*,  apparently  so  rational  and  sa- 
tislactory.  convinced  Contior's  counsel 
that  his  case  was  hopeb'ss*  and  that  no 
skill  or  ifigenuity  on  their  riart  could 
succeed  in  breaking  down  Flanagan's 
evidence. 

The  next  witness  calh  d  w^as  Phil 
Curtis,  whose  testimony  corroborated 
Bartle's  in  every  pEirticular,  ami  jrave 
to  ilic  whole  tridl  a  character  of  gloom 
and  despair.  The  constables  w  ho  ap- 
plied his  shoes  to  the  foot-miirks  were 
then  produced,  and  swore  in  the  clear* 
est  niimner  a*  to  their  corresponding. 
They  then  deposed  to  finding  the 
tinder- bux  in  his  pocket,  according  to 
the  infoimiUion  received  from  Flana- 
gan, every  tittle  of  which  they  found 
to  hv  reurrirksibly  correct* 

There  wtis  only  one  other  witnes-? 
nou  necessary  t^j  complete  the  cluiin 
againsit  him,  and  he  wiiS  only  produce i! 
because  Bitldy  Nnlty,  the  servant- 
maid,  posltivciy  Stat  id,  und  actually 
swore,  when  prGvi<>ii<j|y  examintd,  lh;st 
ttlu*  w'»B  ignorant  whether  Connor  ^h  |  t 
in  his  fatlter's  house  aw  the  ni'.dd  io 
cjocstion  OT  not.  Thcie  wa:?  no  uttir- 
tiative,  therefore,  but  to  prnduee  the 
father  ;  and  Faidoi'oitghn  iKmovan  \\.\<, 
consec|neutly  forced  to  become  an  evi- 
dence Hghinst  his  <ivvn  sou. 

The  old  niaifs  iipiiefiruucc  upon  the 
table  excited  deep  com misi  ration  fnr 
both,  and  the  marc  so  when  the  «pcc- 
2n 
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tators  contemplated  the  rooted  sorrow 
which  \ay  upon  the  wild  amd  wasted  fea- 
tures of  the  WO' worn  father.  Still  the  old 
man  was  composed  and  calm  ;  but  his 
calmness  was  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
fi^ree  mournful  and  touching.  When 
he  sat  down  after  having  been  sworn, 
and  feebly  wiped  the  dew  from  his 
thin  temples,  many  eyes  were  already 
filled  with  tears.  When  the  question 
was  put  to  him  if  he  remembered  the 
night  laid  in  the  indictment,  he  replied 
that  he  did. 

**  Did  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  sleep 
at  home  on  that  night  ?'* 

The  old  mun  looked  into  the  face  of 
the  counsel  with  such  an  eye  of  depre- 
cating entreaty,  as  shook  the  voice  in 
which  the  question  was  repeated.  He 
then  turned  about,  and  taking  a  long 
gaze  at  his  son,  rose  up,  and  extend- 
ing his  hands  to  the  judges,  exclaimed  : 

•*  My  lords,  my  lords,  he  is  my  only 
son — my  only  child  !" 

These  words  were  followed  by  a 
pause  in  the  business  of  the  court,  and 
a  dead  silence  of  more  than  a  minute. 

"  If  Justice,"  said  the  judge,  "could 
on  any  occasion  waive  her  claim 
to  a  subordinate  link  in  the  testi- 
mony she  requires,  it  would  certainly 
be  in  a  case  so  painful  and  affecting 
as  this.  Still  we  cannot  permit  per- 
sonal feeling,  however  amiable,  or  do- 
mestic attachment,  however  strong,  to 
impede  her  progress  when  redressing 
public  wrong.  Although  the  duty  be 
painful,  and,  we  admit,  that  such  a 
duty  is  one  of  unexampled  agony,  yet 
it  must  he  complied  with,  and  you  con- 
sequently will  answer  the  question  which 
the  counsel  has  put  to  you.  The  in- 
terests of  society  require  such  sacrifices, 
and  they  must  be  made.'* 

The  old  man  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  judge  while  he  spoke,  but  when  he 
had  ceased,  he  again  fixed  them  on  his 
son. 

*•  My  lord,"  he  exclaimed  again,  with 
clasped  hands,  *'  I  can't — I  can't.** 

"  There  is  nothing  criminal,  or  im- 
proper, or  sinful  in  it,**  replied  the 
judge  ;  "  on  tho  contrary,  it  is  your 
duty  both  as  a  Christian  and  a  man. 
Remember  you  have  this  moment 
sworn  to  tell  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth ;  you  consequently  must  keep  vour 
oath." 

"  What  you  sav,  sir,  may  be  right, 
an'  of  cor)rse  is ;  hut  oh,  my  lord,  Vm 
not  able  ;  I  can't  get  out  the  words 
to  hang  my  only  boy.  If  I  sod  any 
thing  to  hurt  him,  my  heart  *nd  break 
before  your  eyes.     Maybe  you   don't 


know  the  love  of  a  father  for  an  onlj 
son  ?•* 

*'  Perhaps,  mv  lords,"  obserred  the 
attorney-general,  ''it  would  be  desir- 
able to  send  for  a  clergyman  of  hit 
own  religion,  who  ought  succeed  in 
prevailing  on  him  to——" 

"  No,"  interrupted  Fardorougha, 
**  my  mind's  made  up — a  word  against 
him  will  never  come  from  mj  lips,  not 
for  priest  or  friar.  I*d  die  widout  the 
saykerment  sooner.** 

***  This  is  trifling  with  the  court,"  said 
the  judge,  assuming  an  air  of  severitr, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  feel.  •*  We 
shall  be  forced  to  commit  you  to  prison 
unless  you  give  evidence.** 

"  My  lord,"  said  Fardorougha.  meekly 
but  firmly,  **  I  am  willin'  to  go  to  prison. 
I  am  willin'  to  die  wid  him,  if  he  is  to 
die — but  I  neither  can  nor  will  open 
my  lips  against  him.  If  I  thought  him 
guilty  I  might,  but  I  know  he  it  in- 
nocent— my  heart  knows  it — an*  am  I 
to  back  the  villian  that*8  strivin'  to 
swear  away  his  life?  No,  Connor 
avoumeen,  whatever  thej  do  to  yon, 
your  father  will  have  no  hand  in  it" 

The  court,  in  fact,  were  perplexed 
in  the  extreme.  The  old  man  was  not 
only  firm,  from  motives  of  strong  at- 
tacnment,  but  intractable  from  a  habi- 
tual narrowness  of  thought  which  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  that  compre- 
hcii$>ive  view  of  justice  and  judicial 
authority,  which  might  overcome  the 
repugnance  Qf  men  less  obstinate  from 
ignorance  of  legal  usages. 

'*  I  ask  you  for  the  last  time,**  said 
the  judge,  "  will  you  give  your  evi- 
dence V  because  if  you  refuse,  the  court 
will  feel  bound  to  send  you  to  prison.* 

"  God  bless  you,  my  lord ;  that's  a 
relief  to  my  heart — any  thing,  any 
thing,  but  to  say  a  word  against  a  boy 
that,  since  the  day  he  was  born,  never 
vexed  either  his  mother  or  myself.  If 
he  gets  over  this,  I  have  much  to  make 
up  to  him,  for  indeed  I  wasn't  the 
father  to  him  that  I  ought.  Arirk 
machree^  now  1  feel  it,  maybe  whin  it's 
too  late.** 

These  words  affected  all  who  heard 
them,  many  even  to  tears. 

*'  I  have  no  remedy,"  observed  the 
judge.  **  Tipstaff,  take  away  the  wit- 
ness to  prison.  It  is  painful  to  me," 
he  added,  in  a  broken  voice,  **  to  feet 
compelled  thus  to  punish  you  for  an 
act  which,  however  I  may  respect  the 
motives  that  dictate  it,  I  cannot  over- 
l«t.)k.  The  ends  of  justice  cannot  be 
frustrated.** 

"  My  lord/'  exclaimed  the  pris<mer, 
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"don't  ivurikh  the  old  man  for  rpfusing 
to  sp<*ak  ag-atnst  mo,  Uh  Inve  Ibr  nie 
is»ostrnn«r,  that  I  knmv  he  touldn^t 
do  It.  I  will  state  the  truth  myself, 
but  *jmre  him.  T  did  m'l  silecp  in  my 
own  bed  on  tbe  ni^ht  ftlr*  O'Brien's 
ba^i^^rd  was  hiiracd»  nor  on  the  night 
before  iL  I  slept  m  my  father's  barn 
mth  Flanagan^  both  times  at  his  own 
reqn€«t,  but  I  did  not  then  suspect  his 
de?ii**n  in  a^kiuij;  me." 

"This  adiiib«ir>n,  though  credilable 
to  ytntt  aftVrtinii  und  filial  duty,  was 
indiscreet/'observed  the  judge.  "  What- 
ever you  think  uii^ht  be  serviceable, 
stigg^est  to  your  attorney,  who  cun 
communicate  it  to  your  counsel," 

**  My  lord;*  said  Connor,  *'  I  could 
not  see  my  father  punished  for  loving 
me  as  he  docs  ;  an'  besides  ]  have  no 
wish  to  conceal  any  lb  in?.  If  the 
whole  truth  could  be  known,  1  would 
stand  but  a  short  time  where  I  dm,  nor 
woidd  Flanugrau  he  long-  out  id'  it.** 

ThfTe  is  an  enrnest  and  impressive 
tone  in  truth,  especially  whvn  s^poken 
utidcr  circumstances  of  p-reat  diffieidty, 
where  it  is  rather  disadvantageous  to 
him  who  utters  it,  that  in  many  in- 
ftances  produces  convielion  by  an  in- 
herent candour  which  all  feel  without 
any  proceai  of  reasoning  or  arjjumeiit. 
There  was  in  those  few  words  a  warmth 
of  afiection  towanls  liis  father,  and  a 
manly  simplicity  of  heart*  eath  of 
which  was  didy  appreciated  by  the  as- 
sembly about  him,  who  felt,  without 
knowing^  why,  the  indijjnant  scorn  of 
falsehood  thai  so  emphulicalty  per- 
vaded his  expressions.  It  wns  indeed 
impossible  to  hear  t he m^  and  look  apt >n 
his  noble  cnunteuauee  and  fig-ure  with* 
out  forgcttinsr  the  huudjlcnejis  of  his 
Tttiik  in  lire,  and  fcclin;,'  (or  him  u 
marked  deference  and  rei^nect* 

The  trial  then  procrcdrd,  but,  alas, 
the  hopes  of  CouunrN  frienils  aban- 
doned thetn  at  its  condusion  ;  fr 
ilthotigh  the  judife's  chaT;^e  wus  as 
favouralde  as  the  mitiire  of  ihc  evidence 
permitted,  yet  it  w:is  quite  clear  thjt 
the  jury  had  only  one  course  to  pun^tir, 
and  that  was  to  bring  in  a  convict  ion. 
After  a  lapse  of  al)0«it  ten  minutes, 
they  returned  to  the  jury-box,  anrl  iii^ 
the'foreman  handed  down  their  verdii  t, 
a  feather  »ni«rht  be  heard  lalling  in  the 
court.  The  facts  of  the  ppeetalors  g-ot 
pide,  and  the  hearts  of  strong-  men  beat 
as  if  the  verdict  about  to  be  annniiticcd 
were  ro  fall  upon  therasclvesp  nnd  not 
u|)ofi  tbe  prisoner.  It  is  at  at!  times 
an  awful  and  trying  ceremony  to  uit- 
DCM,  but  uJi  thi*  occasion  it  was  a  much 


more  affecting  one  than  bad  occurred 
in  that  court  tor  many  years.  As  the 
foreiTian  handed  down  the  verdict, 
Cdnnors  eye  followed  the  paper  with 
the  Fame  culm  resolution  which  he  dis- 
played during  the  trial.  On  himself 
there  wa.^  no  change  visible,  nnless 
the  appearance  of  two  round  spots,  oue 
on  each  chetk,  of  a  somewhat  deeper 
red  than  the  rest.  At  length,  tn  the 
nddst  tif  ihe  dead  silence,  prtjnoiinccd 
in  a  voice  that  reached  to  tlie  reunjtcst 
extremity  (d'the court,  was  heard  the  fatal 
sonttucc — "  Guilty  j"  and  a  fie  r  wards 
in  a  hs&  distinct  manner,  *' with  our 
stroJig^est  and  mo5t  Ctirncat  recoui men- 
da  t  ion  lor  mercy,  in  cort.<e(juence  of 
his  youth  ant!  previous  g-ood  character" 
The  wail  and  loud  sobbinjis  of  the 
female  part  of  the  crowd,  and  the 
stronger  hut  more  silent  grief  of  the 
men,  could  not  for  many  minutes  be 
repressed  by  any  eftoTlsof  the  court 
or  it*  otHrers.  In  the  midst  ol  this  a 
little  to  tlie  left  ol  the  dock,  was  an  old 
fiTKiUt  ulioui  tho^e  around  him  were 
couveyiug  in  a  state  of  insci(*iiLiility  out 
of  (he  court,  ami  it  W{*s  obvious'  that 
frcin  motives  of  huumne  consideration 
for  tfie  prisoner,  they  endeaVfiured  to 
prevent  him  from  aseertuioiug  that  it 
wa s  1  i is  fj t li e r .  I  t i  t  h is,  h  o vv t  ve r,  tlie y 
failed  ;  the  son's  eye  caught  a  i^liraj  s'e 
of  bis  grey  locks,  and  it  w;*8  observed 
that  his  cheek  paled  for  the  first  time, 
indicating-  by  a  momentsirv  chanjjc, 
til  at  the  only  evidence  of  ajiitaiion  he 
bt'trayctl,  was  occasioned  by  sympathy 
lit  the  old  man  s  sormws,  rather  thau 
by  the  contemplation  i^f  lii^  own  fate. 

The  tia^ie  spirit  of  the  day,  how- 
ever, vvjs  still  to  deepen,  and  a  more 
stunning  blow,  though  leas  acute  iu  its 
afT-ony,  was  to  fall  upon  the  prisoner. 
The  stir  of  tljccalm  an"l  solemn  jurojs, 
a?*  they  i-^sued  nut  of  their  room — the 
lin>hed  breallisof  the  spoctatofi^ — lie 
deadly  silcnC4'  tliat  prevails— and  tlie 
appallinir  liitnounceiiicnt  ot  the  word 
"  Godly" — are  cireutniitanct^i  that  test 
hnnian  fdnitudp,  more  even  than  the 
j>as^tng  td'  the  Icarfid  sicntence  itself. 
In  the  latter  case  hnpt*  la  banithetl« 
and  the  worst  lliat  can  Imppen  known  ; 
the  mind  is.  thercfiTc,  thrown  bark 
upon  its  la^t  entTgies,  whieh  ^ive  it 
strength  in  the  pa  me  way  in  wldch  l]u* 
dcalli-slnigLrlc  Crcipiently  arou?cs  the 
mownlar  action  id  the  borly — an  nn- 
conseions  power  of  rcdstance  thiit 
forces  tfie  cidprit's  heart  to  take  rcfu^i! 
iu  the  lirst  and  slrongci^l  iusliucts  vf 
its  nature,  the  unduog  principle  of 
sclf-pri'servation,     No  sooner  was  the 
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verdict  returned,  and  silence  obtained, 
than  the  judge,  now  deeply  aftected, 
put  on  the  black  cap,  at  which  a  low 
wild  murmur  of  stifled  grief  and  pity 
ran  through  the  court-house  ;  but  no 
sooner  was  his  eye  bent  on  the  pri- 
soner, than  their  anxiety  to  hear  the 
sentence  hushed  them  once  more  into 
the  stillness  of  the  grave.  The  prisoner 
looked  upon  him  with  an  open  but 
melancholy  gaze,  which  from  the  can- 
did and  manly  character  of  his  coun- 
tenance, was  touching  in  the  extreme. 

**  Connor  O'Donovan,"  said  the 
judge,  **have  you  any  thing  to  say 
why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be 
passed  upon  you  ?** 

«•  My  lord,  he  replied,  "  I  can  say 
nothing  to  prevent  it.  I  am  prepared 
for  it.  I  know  I  must  bear  it,  and  I 
hope  I  will  bear  it  as  a  man  ought  that 
feels  his  heart  free  from  even  a  thought 
of  the  crime  he  is  to  die  for.  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say.** 

**  You  have  this  day  been  found 
ffuiltVf'*  proceeded  the  judge,  **and, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  upon 
clear  and  satisfactory  evidence,  of  a 
crime  marked  by  a  character  of  re- 
venge, which  I  am  bound  to  say 
must  have  proceeded  from  a  very 
malignant  spirit.  It  was  a  wanton 
act,  for  the  perpetration  of  which  your 
motives  were  so  inadequate,  that  one 
must  feel  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  the 
exact  principle  on  which  you  com- 
mitted it.  It  was  also  not  only  a 
wicked  act,  but  one  so  mean,  that  a 
young  man  bearing  the  character  of 
spirit  and  generosity  which  you  have 
hitherto  borne,  as  appears  from  the 
testimony  of  those  respectable  persons 
who  this  day  have  spoken  in  your 
favour,  ought  to  have  scorned  to  con- 
template  it  even  for  a  moment.  Had 
the  passion  you  entertained  for  the 
daughter  of  tfie  man  you  so  basely  in- 
jured, possessed  one  atom  of  the  dig- 
nity, disinterestedness,  or  purity  of  true 
affection,  you  never  could  have  stooped 
to  any  act  offensive  to  the  object  of 
your  love,  or  to  those  even  in  the  re- 
motest degree  related  to  her.  The 
example,  ct>nseqnently,  which  you  have 
held  out  to  society,  is  equally  vile  and 
dangerous.  A  p-irent  discharges  the 
most  solemn  and  important  of  all 
duties,  when  disposing  of  his  children 
in  marria;?e,  because  by  that  act  he 
seals  their  happiness  or  misery  in  this 
life,  and  most  probably  in  that  which  is 
to  come.  By  what  tie,  by  what  duty, 
by  what  consideration,  is  not  a  parent 
bound  to  consult  for  the  best  interests  of 


those  beloved  beingf  whom  he  bu 
brought  into  the  world,  and  who,  in  a 
great  measure  depend  u|x>d  bim  ai 
their  dearest  relative,  their  guardnii 
by  the  voice  of  nature,  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  those  expectations  upon  which 
depends  the  principal  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  life  ?  Reason,  religion, 
justice,  instinct,  the  whole  economy  of 
nature,  both  in  man  and  the  inferior 
animals,  all  teach  him  to  secure  for 
them,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  the  ^rreatest 
sum  of  human  happinera  ;  but  if  there 
be  one  duty  more  sacred  and  tender 
than  another,  it  is  that  which  a  parent 
is  called  upon  to  exercise  on  behajf  td 
a  daughter.  The  son,  impresaed  by 
that  original  impulse  which  moves  bin 
to  assume  a  loftier  place  in  the  con- 
duct of  life,  and  gifted  also  with  a 
stronger  mind,  and  clearer  judgment, 
to  guide  him  in  its  varied  transacdoM^ 
goes  abroad  into  society,  and  claims  ke 
himself  a  bolder  right  of  tliought  and  a 
wider  range  of  action,  while  detennin- 
ing  an  event  which  is  to  exercise,  ai 
marriage  does,  such  an  important  ia- 
fluence  upon  his  own  future  condition, 
and  all  the  relations  that  may  arise 
out  of  it  From  this  privilege  the 
beautiful  and  delicate  frame-work  of 
woman*s  moral  nature  debars  her,  and 
she  is  consequently  forced,  by  the 
graces  of  her  own  modesty — by  the 
finer  texture  of  her  mind — by  her 
greater  purity  and  gentleness — in  short, 
by  all  her  virtues,  into  a  tenderer  and 
more  affecting  dependence  upon  the 
judgment  and  love  of  her  natural  gus^ 
dians,  whose  pleatiure  is  made,  by  s 
wise  decree  of  God,  commensurate 
with  their  duty  in  providing  fbr  her 
wants  and  enjoyments.  There  is  no 
point  of  view  in  which  the  parental 
character  shines  forth  with  greater 
beauty  than  that  in  which  it  appears 
while  working  for  and  promoting  the 
happiness  of  a  daughter.  But  you,  it 
would  seem,  did  not  think  so.  You 
punished  the  father  by  a  dastardly  and 
unmanly  act,  for  guarding  the  futare 
peace  and  welfare  of  a  child  so  youag. 
and  so  dear  to  him.  What  woaki 
become  of  society  if  this  exercise  of 
a  parent's  right  on  behalf  of  bis  daugh- 
ter were  to  be  visited  u|)on  bim  at  a 
crime,  by  every  vindictive  and  disap- 
pointed man,  whose  affection  for  them 
he  might,  upon  proper  irrounds,  de- 
cline to  sanction  ?  Yet  it  is  nnguliir, 
and,  I  confess,  almost  inexplicable  to 
me  at  least,  why  you  should  hare 
rushed  into  the  commission  of  such  an 
act.  The  brief  period  of  your  existence 
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ha«  been  Btained  by  no  other  crime. 
On  the  contrary,  you  htive  maintumcd 
a  character  far  above  your  skuaiidjj  In 
life — a  character  eqtmlly  reiuarkwUe  For 
gentleness,  spirit,  truth,  ar*d  affeciion— 
all  of  which  your  appearance  and  bear- 
ings have  this  day  eilitbited.  Your  coun- 
lenunoe  present**  no  feature  expressive  of 
ferocity,  or  of  those  headlong  propensi- 
ties which  lead  to  outrage  ;  and  I 
must  cotifes:*,  that  on  uo  other  occasion 
of  my  judicial  life  have  I  ever  felt  my 
judgement  and  my  feelings  so  much  at 
issue.  I  cannnt  douht  jour  guilt,  but 
1  ahed  those  tears  that  it  ever  existed, 
and  that  a  youth  of  so  mitch  promise 
should  he  cut  down  prematurely  by  the 
strong:  arm  ol'  necessary  justice,  Icdving 
hia  bereaved  parents  bimcd  down  with 
despair  that  can  never  be  coui forte d. 
Had  they  another  son,  or  another 
child  to  whom  their  affections  could 
tuni— " 

Here  the  judge  felt  it  necessary  to 
pause,  in  consequence  of  his  emutioiis. 
Strong  feelings  had,  indeed,  spread 
through  the  whole  court,  in  which, 
while  he  ceased,  could  be  heard  low 
moanlngs,  nud  other  symptoms  of  acute 
sorrow. 

•*  It  is  now  your  duty  to  forget  every 
earthly  object  on  which  your  heart 
inay  have  been  Bxed,  and  to  seek  that 
iource  ofconsolatiou  and  tnercy  which 
can  best  su^uin  and  comfort  yon*  Go 
wiili  a  penitent  heart  to  the  throne  of 
your  Redeemer, who,  if  yourrepentance 
be  sincere,  will  in  nowise  ca!?tyou  one. 
Unhappy  youtli,  prepare  yoursell',  let 
me  implore  you.  Tor  inhuitcly  a  greater 
and  more  awlul  tribunal  tbctn  tliis. 
There,  shouhl  the  jndguipnt  be  in  your 
favour,  you  will  lenrn  that  the  fate 
which  has  cut  you  otf  in  the  bloom  of 
early  life,  will  hring  an  accession  of 
happiness  to  your  being  Ibr  which  no 
earthJy  enjoyment  here,  however  pro- 
longed or  c'xalred,  could  compensate 
you.  The  recommendatiun  vA'  the  jnry 
io  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  in  consi- 
deration of  your  youth  and  previous 
good  conduct,  will  not  be  overKntki'd  ; 
but  in  the  meantime  the  court  is  bound 
to  pronounce  upon  yi)U  the  sentence 
of  ihi*  law,  which  is.  that  you  be  taken 
from  the  prison  from  which  yon  eaine, 
on  the  8th  of  n«'35t  month,  at  the 
hour  of  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  to 
the  front  drop  of  the  gaol,  and  there 
hanged  by  the  neck,  until  yon  be  dead, 
and  may  God    have    mercy   on  your 

soul  r 

**Hj  lord,"  said  the  prisoner,  nu- 
moved  in  voice  or  in  manner,  unless  it 


might  he  that  both  oipreased  more 
decision  and  energy  than  lie  had  shown 
during  any  other  part  of  the  trial  ;  **  my 
lord,  1  am  now  a  condemned  man,  but 
if  1  stood  with  the  rope  about  my 
neck,  ready  lo  die,  I  would  not  ex- 
change situations  wilh  the  man  that 
has  been  my  accuser.  My  lord,  1  can 
forgive  hiui,  and  1  ought,  lor  1  know 
he  has  yel  to  die»  and  ujust  meet  his 
God,  As  for  myself,  1  am  thankful 
that  I  have  not  such  a  conscience  as 
his  to  bring  before  my  Judge  ;  find  fir 
tku  reaion  I  am  not  afrakl  io  f/k*.** 

He  was  then  removed  amidst  a  mur- 
mtir  of  grief,  as  deep  and  sincere  a» 
was  ever  expressed  for  a  human  being 
untier  circuinitances  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter. After  having  entered  the 
prison,  he  was  about  lu  turn  along  a 
passage  which  led  to  the  apartment 
iiitlierto  allocated  to  him. 

'*  This  way,"  said  the  tiinikey,  "this 
way ;  God  know*  1  woidd  b<^  glail  to 
lei  you  stop  in  the  room  you  had,  hut 
I  haven't  the  power.  We  must  put 
you  into  one  ot  the  condemned  eells  ; 
but  by  ^ —  itll  go  hard  if  I  don*t 
stretch  a  little  to  make  you  as  com- 
fortable as  |>[>ssible." 

**  1  ake  no  troulde,'*  said  Connor» 
**  take  no  trouble,  1  care  now  little 
about  my  own  comfort  j  but  if  vou 
wish  tooblage  me, bring  me  my  fttther. 
Oh,  my  mother,  my  mother  J. — you,  I 
doubt,  arc  struck  down  already!" 

"  She  was  too  ill  to  aitenLl  the  trial 
tO'day,"  replied  the  turnkey, 

'*  1  know  it,"  said  Connor  ;  "  but  as 
8hc*s  not  here,  bring  rae  my  father. 
Send  out  a  messenger  for  him,  and  be 
cpiick,  for  1  won't  rest  till  t  see  him^ 
he  wants  comfort — the  old  man*»  heart 
will  break/' 

*'  I  beard  them  say,"  replied  the  turn- 
key, after  they  had  entered  the  cell 
allottcel  lu  him,  **that  he  wn<  in  a  faint 
in  Mat  Corrigan'a  public-hoy se,  but 
thai  he  hud  recovered.  Til  go  mysielf 
and  bring  biui  in  to  you.'* 

"  Do,''  said  Connor,  '•  an'  leave  us 
the  moment  you  bring  him,** 

It  was  more  than  an  hour  before  the 
man  returned,  holding  Fanlorongha  by 
the  arm,  and  after  having  left  him  in 
the  cell,  he  instantly  locked  it  ontsiile, 
and  withdrew  as  he  had  been  desired. 
Connor  ran  to  support  his  tottering 
steps  ;  and  woefully  indeed  did  that 
uniortunate  parent  stand  in  ne^d  ol  his 
assistance.  In  the  picture  presented 
by  Fardorougha  the  unliappy  yonng 
man  forgot  in  a  mom  put  his  own  miser- 
able and  gloomy  late.     There  hlixcd 
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FardoroMgha  the  Miser  ;  or^ 


[M.y 


iu  his  father's  eyes  an  excitement  at 
once  dead  and  wild — u  vague  Hrc  with- 
out character,  yet  stirred  by  an  incom- 
prehensible energy  wholly  beyond  the 
nsnal  manifestations  of  thought  or  suf- 
fer! n^r.  The  son  on  beholding  him 
shuddered,  and  not  for  the  first  time, 
for  he  had  on  one  or  two  occasions 
before  become  apprehensive  that  his 
father*s  mind  mi^ht,  if  strongly  pressed, 
be  worn  down  by  the  singular  conflict 
of  which  it  was  the  scene,  to  that  most 
frightful  of  all  maladies — ^insanity.  As 
the  old  man,  however,  folded  him  in 
his  feeble  arms,  and  attempted  to  ex- 
j)ress  what  he  felt,  the  unhappy  boy 
groaned  aloud,  and  felt  even  in  the 
depth  of  his  cell,  a  blush  of  momentary 
shame  sufTuse  his  cheek  and  brow.  His 
father,  notvviths'andinjjf  the  sentence 
that  had  been  so  shortly  before  passed 
upon  his  son — that  father,  he  per- 
ceived to  be  absolutely  intoxicated,  or 
to  use  a  more  appropriate  expression, 
decidedly  drunk.  There  was  less 
blame,  however,  to  be  attached  lo  Far- 
dorougha  on  this  occasion,  than  Con- 
nor imagined.  When  the  old  man 
swooned  in  the  court-house,  he  was 
taken  by  his  neijjlibours  to  a  public- 
house,  where  he  lay  for  -some  minutes 
in  a  state  of  insensibility.  On  his  re- 
covery he  was  plied  witli  burnt  whis- 
key, as  well  to  restore  his  strength  and 
prevent  a  rela|)se,  as  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  would  enul)lc  him  to  sus- 
tain with  more  firmness  the  dreadful 
and  shocking  destiny  which  awaittd 
his  son.  Actuated  by  motives  of  mis- 
taken kindness,  they  poured  between 
two  and  three  glasses  of  this  fiery 
cordial  down  his  tliroat,  which,  as  he 
had  not  taken  so  much  during  the 
lapsp  of  thirty  years  before,  soon  re- 
duced the  ftv'ble  old  man  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  we  have  described  him 
when  entering  the  gl  »omy  cell  of  the 
prison. 

"  Father,"  said  Connor,  *•  in  the  name 
of  heaven  above,  who  or  what  has  put 
you  into  this  dreadful  state,  especially 
when  we  consider  the  hard,  hird  fate 
that  is  over  us,  and  upon  us  V" 

"  Connor,"  returned  Fardorou^'ha, 
not  perceiving  the  drift  of  iiis  question, 
*•  Connor,  my  son,  Fll  hang — \\.\n^  him, 
that's  one  comfort." 

"  Who  are  you  S[)akiiig  about  ?" 

"  The  villiun  sentence  was  passed  on 
to — to-day.  He'll  swing — swing  for 
the  rol)bery ;  P  e  will.  We  got 
bijii  back  out  of  that  nest  of  robbers, 
the  Isleo'  Man — o*  Man  they  call  it — 
that  he  made  off  to,  the  vilUin  1" 


"  Father  dear.  Fin  »oiTy  to  see  vou 
in  this  state  on  sich  a  day— «ch  a 
black  day  to  us.  For  ^ur  aake  I  am. 
What  will  the  world  say  of  it  ?*» 

"Connor,  Fm  in  great  spirits  all 
out,  exceptin'  for  something  Uiat  I  for- 
get, that — that — li — ^lies  heavy  upon 
me.  That  I  mayn*t  sin,  but  I  am — I 
am,  indeed — for  now  that  we've  coiA 
him,  we*ll  hang  the  villain  up.  Ha,  ha, 
ha,  ii*s  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  sich  a 
fellow  danglin'  from  a  rope !" 

**  Father,  sit  down  here,  sit  down 
upon  this  bad  and  comfortless  bed,  and 
keen  yourself  quiet  for  a  little.  Maybe 
you  if  be  better  soon.  Oh,  why  did 
you  drink,  and  us  in  such  trouble  ?" 

"  Fll  not  sit  down  ;  Fm  very  well 
able  to  stand,**  said  he,  tottering  across 
the  room.  ^  The  villain  thought  to 
starve  me,  Connor,  but  you  beard  the 
sentence  that  was  passed  on  him  to- 
day. Where's  Honour,  from  me? 
she'll  be  glad  whin — whin  she  hears  it, 
and  my  son,  Connor,  will  too — but  he's, 
he's— where  is  Connor? — bring  me, 
bring  me  to  Connor.  Ah,  avoumeeu. 
Honour's  heart's  breaking  for  him— . 
'tany  rate,  the  mother's  heart — the 
mother's  heart — she's  laid  low  wid  an 
achin*  sorrowful  head  for  her  boT." 

**  Father,  for  God's  sake,  will  yon 
try  and  rest  a  little.  If  you  could 
sleep,  father  dear,  if  you  could  sleep." 

**  Fll  hang  P e— III  hang  him— 

but  if  he  gives  back  my  money,  1*11  not 
touch  him.     Who  arc  you  T* 

**  Father  dear,  Fm  Connor,  your 
own  son,  Connor.** 

"  Fll  marry  you  and  Una,  then  III 
settle  alt  the  villian  robbed  me  of  on 
you,  and  you'll  have  every  penny  of 
it  ajlher  w^  death.  Don't  be  keepin' 
mo  up,  1  can  walk  very  well  ;  ay, 
an'  Fm  in  right  good  spirits.  Sure, 
the  money's  got,  Connor — got  back 
every  skilleen  of  it.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  God 
be  praised  !  God  be  praised  !  We've  a 
right  to  be  thankful — the  world  isn't 
so  bad,  aft  her  all." 

"  Father,  will  you  try  and  rest  ?*• 

"  It's  not  bad,  afther  all — I  wont 
starve,  as  I  thought  I  would,  now  that 
the  arrijihad  is  got  back  from  the 
villain,  lia,  ha,  ha,  it's  great — it's  great, 
Connor,  ahagur." 

"  What  is  it,  father  dear?" 

"  Conuor,  sing  me  a  song — my 
heart's  up — it's  light — arn't  you  glad  ? 
— sing  me  a  song." 

"  If  you'll  sleep  first,  father  dear." 

"  The  Uiigone,  Connor,  or  Skuil 
agra,  or  the  Trougha — for,  avoumeen, 
avourncen,  there  must  be  sorrow  in  it. 
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for  my  heart's  low,  and  your  mother's 
tieortV  in  surrow,  und  she's  lyin*  far 
from  u»,  an'  her  boy*s  not  near  her, 
an'  her  heart's  tore,  sore,  iiii"  her  head 
achiri*,  bekase  her  boy*9  tkr  from  her, 
an*  she  can't  come  lo  him  T' 

The  hoy,  whose  noble  fortitude  wus 
unshakeu  dunng  the  rormidBbli'  trial  it 
had  encountered  in  the  cuurse  of  that 
day*  now  felt  overcome  hy  this  simple 
allusion  lo  his  mother*9  Jove,  He 
threw  his  arms  about  his  father's  neck, 
and  placing"  his  head  u[jou  bis  bosum^ 
wept  tilotid  fur  manvi  many  minutes, 

"  Husf h, Connor Juts/h,a»thore — what 


you— I  can't  and  i^on't  meet  her  wid- 
out  you.  Come,  aviek,  an'  you  can 
singf  me  the  son^  goiii'  home — come 
wid  your  own  |»oor  ould  Ikllur,  tii:it 
ean*t  live  v^  idont  yon — come,  a  suiJish 
mnchree^  I  dttn't  leel  right  here — we 
won't  be  properly  happy,  till  we  ^o  to 
your  lovin'  tnother," 

"  Father,  lather,  yt>u  don't  know  uhdt 
you're  making  nie  sutler.  What  lieart, 
blessed  heaven,  can  bejir  *-««^ 

The  door  of  his  cell  here  opened, 
and  the  turnkey  stated  tbut  some  live 
or  six  o!  bis  friends  were  anxious  lo 
see  bim^  and,  «bove  alt  things,  to  take 


makes  ^t/M  cry?     Sure,  all  *iil  be  right     charge  otMds  falht-T  lo  his  own  ht>me. 
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now  that  Wf  ve  got  back  the  money, 
Eh  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha,  it's  great  kick,  Cr>n- 
nor,  isn't  it  great?  An'  you'll  have  it, 
you  an'  Una,  aj'thvr  m/  dvaih — lor  I 
won't  starve  for  eVr  a  one  o*  yces." 

*'  Father,  father,  I  wish  you  would 
rest" 

"Well,  I  will,  aviek,  I  will— bring 
me  to  bed — you'll  sleep  in  your  own 
bed  to-nighl.  Your  poor  mother's 
^|||t,ka3n*t  been  otT  o*  tfie  place  where 
VMfeirowu  by,  Connor.  No,  indeed  ; 
ne?  heari's  low — it's  breaking  hreakin* 
— but  *be  won't  let  any  body  make 
uoar  bed  but  herself.  Oh,  the  mothur's 
Iqve,  Connor — that  mothf-rs  love^ — 
tknt  nmther's  love — but,  Connor "^ 

••  VVelb  father,  dear  ?' 

•  Isn't  there  somethine:  wrongTi  avick  ? 


Thi.-*  was  a  manifest  relief  to  the  yonng 
n*an,  who  then  felt  more  deeply  on  his 
ynlmppy  father's  account  than  on  his 
own. 

"  Some  foolish  friends,"  Siiid  he, 
'*  have  given  my  fcitber  lifjnor,  an'  it  has 
got  into  his  head — indeed  it  oveieame 
bim  the  more,  as  I  iit  ver  rdinembtr 
hirn  to  taste  a  drop  of  spirits  during 
his  life  before.  I  can  see  nobody  now 
an*  bim  in  this  state  j  but  if  th<  y  wish 
me  well,  ht  them  lake  care  of  iiim,  and 
leave  him  sale  at  bis  own  liouse,  and 
t*^ll  tliem  111  bei^'lid  iff  can  see  them 
lo-nmrrow,  ur  any  otlier  time." 

VVitli  consldeTable  rliiiieulty  Far* 
dorongha  was  removed  iVom  Connor, 
whom  he  elung  to  willi  all  his  strength, 
attempting  also  to  clrag  bim  away*    He 


isn't  there  something  not  riglit,  some-  then  wept  bitterly,  because  he  deeliried 

how  Y*  to  accompany  him  home,  that  lie  might 

This  question   occasioned  the  son  to  comfort    bis    mother,    and    enjoy    the 

feel  as  if  his  heart  would  liierally  burst  imagined  recovery  of  his  money  from 

to   pieces,   especially  wbeu  he   const-     P e,  ami  the  conviction  which  he 


dered  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  old  man  put  it.  Indeed  there  was 
ftomething  so  transeendamly  appalling 
in  his  intoxication,  and  in  the  wild  but 
affecting  tone  of  his  i-un  versa  lion,  that 
when  jntned  to  his  pallid  and  spectral 
appearance,  it  gave  a  character,  for  the 
time  being,  of  a  mood  that  struek  the 
hetirt  with  an  image  moru  friglitful  than 
that  of  madness  itself. 

"  Wrong,  father  r  be  replied,  "alls 
wrou^,  and  1  can't  understand  itt  It's 
well  for  you  that  you  don*t  know  tbo 
dt>om  that*^  upon  us  no^v,  for  1  frel 
how  it  would  bring  yon  down,  aufl  how 
it  will,  too.  It  will  kill  yon,  my  lather 
— it  will  kill  yoii." 

••  Conncir,  come  home,  avick,  come 
home — l*m  tired  at  any  rate — come 
borne  to  your  mother — come,  for  her 
Sjike — 1  know  I'm  not  at  home,  un* 
ihe'U  not  rest  till  J  bring  you  safe  back 
10  her.  Come  now,  Til  have  no  put 
offli — ^you  must  come,  I  sny — I  ordher 


budievcd  they  had  just  sneceeded  in 
getting  agiiinst  that  notorious  defaulter. 
After  they  had  departed,  Connor 
sat  down  upon  bis  hard  pullet,  and, 
?'Ujj[)orfiug  his  head  with  his  iiand,  ?aw, 
for  the  first  time,  in  nil  its  mjignilud« 
and  liorrijr,  the  death  to  \\bieli  he 
found  himsi'lf  now  doomed.  The  ex- 
eiteujent  occasioned  by  Ids  triu!,  and 
his  increasing  hrmness,  as  it  darkened 
on  through  all  its  stages  to  I  lie  final 
sentence,  now  had  in  a  consulerable 
deg'Teo  ahandoned  him,  and  left  his 
heart,atprt  sent  more  acirs^ibhito  natu- 
ral weakness  than  it  h.td  beeni  to  the 
power  of  his  own  ullW*tion8.  The 
image  of  his  early-loveil  Una  had  spU 
doni  since  his  arrest  hern  out  fff  liis 
imagination.  Her  yontb,  her  benniy, 
her  wiiti  but  natural  grace,  and  the 
fhtshing  glances  of  her  dark  etitbusi* 
astic  eye,  when  j< lined  lo  her  tender- 
nes»s  and  houniUess  atVeclion  for  him- 
self— all  earned  lii&lieart  to  quiver  with 
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deadly  snguish  through    every  fibfe. 
This  produced  a  transitiou  to  Flana- 

San — the  contemplation  of  whose  per- 
dious  vengeance  made  him  spring 
from  his  seat  in  a  paroxysm  of  indig- 
nant but  intense  hatred,  so  utterly  furi- 
ous that  the  swelling  tem|>est  which  it 
sent  through  his  veins  caused  him  to 
reel  with  absolute  giddiness. 

•*  Great  God  !**  he  exclaimed,  "  you 
are  just,  and  will  this  be  suffered?** 

He  then  thouffbt  of  his  parents,  and 
the  fiery  mood  of  his  mind  changed  to 
one  of  melancholy  and  sorrow.  He 
looked  back  upon  his  aged  father's 
enduring  struggle — upon  the  battle  of 
the  old  man's  heart  af^ainst  the  accursed 
vice  which  had  swayed  its  imjiuhes  so 
)on<; — on  the  protracted  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  energies,  which,  like 
contending  armies  in  the  field,  had  now 
lefl  little  but  ruin  and  desolation  be- 
hind them.  His  heart,  when  he  brought 
all  these  things  near  him,  expanded, 
and  like  a  bird,  folded  its  wings  about 
the  grey*haired  martyr,  to  the  love  be 
bore  him.  But  his  mother — the  caress- 
ing, the  proud,  the  affectionate,  whose 
heart,  in  the  vivid  tenderness  of  hope 
for  her  beloved  boy,  had  shaped  out 
his  path  in  life,  as  that  on  which  she 
could  brood  with  the  fondness  of  a 
loving  and  deliglitcd  spirit — that  mo- 
ther's image,  and  the  idea  of  her  sor- 
rows prostrated  his  whole  strength,  like 
that  of  a  stricken  infant,  to  the  earth. 

"  Mother,  mother,"  he  exclaimed, 
**  when  I  think  of  what  you  reared  me 
for,  and  what  I  am,  this  night,  how  can 
my  heart  do  otherwise  than  break,  as 
well  on  your  account  as  my  own,  and 
for  all  that  love  us !  Oh  !  what  will 
become  of  you,  my  blessed  mother ! 
Hard  does  it  go  with  you  that  you're 
not  about  your  pride,  as  you  used  to 
cull  me,  now  that  Tm  in  this  trouble, 
in  this  fate  that  is  soon  to  cut  me 
down  from  your  loving  arms!  The 
thought  of  you  is  dear  to  my  heart, 
dear,  dearer,  dearer  than  that  of  any — 
than  my  own  Una.  What  will  become 
o^  her,  too,  and  the  old  manV  Oh,  why, 
why  is  it  that  the  death  I  am  to  sufler 
is  to  fall  so  heavily  on  them  that  love 
me  bestV" 

He  then  returned  to  his  bed,  but  the 
cold  and  dreary  images  of  death  and 
ruin  haunted  his  imagination,  until  the 
ui^'ht  was  far  spent,  when  at  length  he 
fell  into  a  deep  and  dreamless  sleep. 

By  the  sympathy  expressed  at  bis 
trial,  our  readers  may  easily  conceive 
the  profound  sorrow  which  was  felt  for 
jji  II,  in    the    district    where    he    was 


known,  from  the  moment  the  know- 
ledge of  bi>  sentence  bad  gone  abroad 
among  the  people.  Tbis  waa  moch 
strengthened  by  that  which,  whether 
in  man  or  woman,  never  iaib  to  create 
an  amiable  prejudice  in  ita  favour — I 
mean  youth  and  persona)  beauty.  Hit 
whole  previous  character  waa  now  can* 
vasBed  with  a  mournful  lenitj  that 
brought  out  his  virtues  into  beautiful 
relief ;  and  the  late  of  the  affiBCtioaate 
son  was  deplored  no  leta  than  that  of 
the  youthful,  but  raab  and  inconnder- 
ate  lover.  Neither  waa  the  father 
without  his  share  of  compassioii,  for 
they  could  not  forget  that,  despite  of  all 
his  |>enury  and  extortion,  the  okl  man's 
heart  had  been  fixed,  with  a  strong  but 
uncouth  affection  uptm  his  amiable  and 
only  boy.  It  was,  nuwever,  whau  they 
thought  of  his  mother,  in  whoae  heart 
of  hearts  he  had  been  enshrined  as  the 
idol  of  her  whole  afFecti«>n,  that  their 
spirits  became  truly  touched.  Many  a 
mother  assumed  in  her  own  peraon,  by 
the  force  of  imagination,  the  sinking 
woman's  mbery,  and  poored  forth,  in 
unavailing  tears,  the  undeniable  proofs 
of  the  sincerity  with  which  she  parti- 
cipated in  Honour's  bereuTement  At 
for  Flanagan,  a  deadly  weight  of  odiunb 
such  as  is  peculiar  to  the  Imfitrwur  in 
Ireland,  fell  upon  both  him  and  his. 
Nor  was  this  all.  Aided  by  that  sa- 
gacity which  is  so  conspicuous  in  Irish- 
men, when  a  vindictive  or  hostile  feel- 
ing is  excited  among  them,  they  de- 
picted Flanagan's  character  with  an 
accuracy  and  truth  astonishingly  cor- 
rect and  intuitive.  Numerous'  were 
the  instances  of  cowardice,  treachery, 
and  reven^  remembered  against  him, 
by  those  who  had  been  his  close  and 
early  companions,  not  one  of  which 
would  have  ever  occurred  to  them,  were 
it  not  that  their  minds  had  been  throwa 
back  upon  the  scrutiny  by  the  melan- 
choly fate  in  which  he  bad  involved 
the  unhappy  Connor  O'Donovan.  Had 
he  been  a  mere  ordinary  witness  in  the 
matter,  he  would  have  experienced 
little  of  this  boiling  indignation  at 
their  hands  ;  but  first  to  partidpate 
in  the  guilt,  and  afWrwarda,  for  the 
sake  of  the  reward,  or  from  a  worw 
and  more  flagitious  motive,  to  tura 
upon  him,  and  become  his  accuser,  even 
to  the  taking  away  of  the  young  man's 
lye-^io  stag  against  hb  companion  and 
accomplice — this  was  looked  upon  as 
a  crime  ten  thousand  times  more  bbck 
and  damnable  than  that  for  which  the 
unhappy  culprit  had  been  consigned  to 
so  shameful  a  death. 
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But,  a1a9f  of  \Khai  avail  was  nil  this 
ajinpathy  and  Indi^uatioE  to  the  uo^ 
fortuuate  youth  hunself,  or  to  ihose 
most  dee|jlj  intertsied  in  his  fate  ? 
Would  not  the  very  love  azid  sorrow  felt 
towards  her  son  iaii  upon  hig  mother's 
heait  with  a  heavier  wti^ht  of  bitter- 
ness and  agony  'f  Woold  not  lib  Uua'a 
auul  be  wounded  on  that  aceouut  with 
a  shrtipcr  and  more  dea<Uy  jmng  of 
dcspiir  and  misery.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  difficult  to  «ay  whether  the  house 
of  Bodaf(h  Buie  or  that  of  Fardo* 
rougtiu  Mas  then  in  the  deeper  sorrow. 
On  the  morning  of  Connor's  trial 
Una  arose  at  an  earlier  hour  than  uatial, 
and  it  was  observed  when  she  sat  at 
breakfiiat,  that  her  check  was  ut  one 
moioeiit  pale  as  death,  and  again  flushed 
and  feverish^  These  syniptoujg  were 
first  perctived  by  her  affectionate 
brother*  who,  on  witnessing  the  mis^ 
takes  she  mitde  in  pouring-  out  the  tea, 
exchanged  a  glance  with  his  parents, 
aod  afterwards  asked  her  to  allow  him 
to  take  her  pluce*  She  laid  down  the 
teapot,  and  looking-  him  moornfully  in 
the  lace,  attempted  to  smile  at  a  re- 
quest so  unusual. 

"Una  dear,*  said  he,  **yoti  must 
allow  me.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
allempiing'  to  conceal  what  you  fee! — 
we  all  know  it^ — and  if  we  did  not,  the 
feet  of  your  having  filled  ihe  sugar- 
bowl  instead  of  the  tea-cup  would  soon 
di?covrr  it." 

She  said  nothinar,  hut  looked  at  him 
again,  as  if  she  scarcely  comprehended 
what  he  said.  A  glance,  however,  at 
tbe  sugar-bowl  convinced  her  that  she 
was  in  capable  of  performing  the  usual 
duties  of  the  breakfast  table.  Hitherto 
she  had  not  raised  her  eyes  to  her 
father  or  mother's  face,  nor  spoken  to 
them  as  had  been  her  wotit,  when 
meetings  at  that  Firictly  domestic  meal 
The  unre^irajoed  sobbings  of  the  mo- 
ther now  aroused  her  for  the  first  time, 
and  on  looking  up,  she  saw  ber  father 
wiping  away  the  big  tears  from   his 

"  Una,  avourneen,*  said  the  worthy 
man,  "  let  John  make  tay  for  us — for, 
God  hflp  you,  you  c^n't  do  it.  Don't 
fret,achora  machree,  don't,  don't,  Una; 
as  God  is  over  me,  Td  give  all  Vm 
worth  to  save  him,  for  your  sake." 

She  looked  at  her  father,  and  smiled 
again  ;  but  that  smile  cut  him  to  the 
heart, 

♦•  I  will  make  the  ten  myself,  fether.'* 
she  replied,  "and  I  wonU  commit  any 
more  miatakes  {"  and  as  she  spoke  she 


uncotjsciously  poured  the  tea  into  the 
slop-bowl. 

**  Avoumeen,**  said  her  mother,  **  let 
John  do  it  ;  acushla  much  re  e,  let  him 
do  it." 

She  then  rose,  and  without  uttering 
a  word,  passively  and  silently  placed 
herself  on  her  brother's  chair — he  hav- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  tuken  that  on 
which  she  sat. 

'*  Vnut^  said  her  father,  taking  her 
hand,  **yon  must  be  a  good  girl,  and 
YOU  must  have  courage  \  and  whatever 
happens,  my  durlbig,  you'll  pluck  up 
strength,  1  hope,  and  hear  it." 

*^  1  hope  so,  father,"  said  she,  •*  I 
hope  so." 

*'  But,  avourneen  machree,"  said  her 
mother,  **  I  would  rather  see  you  cry- 
in'  Mty  limes  over,  than  auiilin'  the 
way  yoo  do." 

**  Mother,"  said  she,  "  my  heart  is 
80 re — my  heart  is  sore,** 

"  It  is,  ahajiur  miichree  ;  and  your 
hand  is  t  rem  hi  in*  so  much  that  you 
can't  brintf  the  tay-cop  to  your  mouth  ; 
but,  iheo,  don't  smile  so  sorrow fuHy, 
att^n  tnachreer 

**  Why  should  I  cry,  mother?**  she 
replied  ;  **  I  know  tlmt  Connor  is  in- 
nocent. If  I  knew  him  to  be  guilty, 
I  Would  weep,  and  1  ought  to  weep/' 

"At  all  events,  Una,'*  said  her 
father,  "  you  know  it's  the  governnieut, 
and  not  us  thats  prosecuting  him." 

To  this  Una  made  no  reply,  hut, 
til  rusting  away  her  cup,  she  looked 
with  the  same  mournful  smile  from  one 
to  another  of  the  litile  circle  about  her. 
At  length  she  spoke. 

•'  Father,  I  have  a  request  to  ask  of 
you," 

**  If  it's  within  my  power,  Una  dar- 
ling, Pll  grant  it  \  and  if  it's  not,  it'll  go 
hard  w  ith  me  but  Til  bring  it  within 
my  power.  What  is  it,  asihore  ma- 
chree T 

•*  In  case  het  found  guilty,  to  let 
John  put  oH'  his  journey  to  Maynoothj 
and  stay  with  me  for  some  lime— 'it 
won't  be  long  Hi  keep  him." 

"If  it  pleases  you,  darling,  bell 
never  put  his  foot  into  Maynooth 
ag-ain." 

*•  No,**  said  the  moiher,  "  dhamnho  to 
the  step,  if  you  don't  wish  him," 

**  Oil,  no,  no,"  said  Una,  **  it's  only 
for  a  while.** 

•*  Unless  she  desires  it,  I  will  never 
go,"  replied  the  loving  brother ;  "  nor 
will  I  ever  leave  you  in  your  sorrow, 
my  beloved  and  only  sister — never — 
nev er^-so  long  as  a  word  from  my  lips 
can  give  you  consolation.'* 
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The  watm  tears  coursed  each  oiher 
down  his  cheeks  as  he  spoke,  and  both 
his  parentis,  on  looking  at  the  almost 

[bli  glued  tlo\vt*r  be  fore  them,  wept  as  if 

[the  hand  of  death  bad  already  been 

[upon  her, 

"  Ytjy,  father,  and  Jidiu  are  ^mng  to 
his  triyl,"  eihe  observed  ;  *'  for  me  I  like 
to  be  alone  j— ^alom* ;  but  when  you  re* 
turn  to-idght»  lei  Jahn  break  it  to  me* 
ril  go  now  to  the  gartlen,  I'll  walk 
about  to-day — only  before  you  go,  John, 
1  Wktni  to  speak  to  yon," 

Calinly  and  without  a  tear,  she  then 

fleft  the  parlour*  and  proceeded  to  the 
garden,  whrre  she  bey^n  to  dress  and 
ornLiinent  the  hive  whieh  eontai ned 
the  swarm  that  Coiuior  had  broaght 
baek  to  her  oti  the  day  their  mutual 
attaehment  was  tir.^t  disclosed  to  each 

r  ether. 

**  Father,'*  said  John,  when  she  was 
gone,  "  I  am  afiuid  that  Unas  heart  is 
broken,  or  if  not  broken,  that  she  won't 

iBurvive  bis  conviction  lung— ^il's  break* 

^  ing  fast — for   my  part,  in  her  present 

state,  1  neither  will  nor  can  have  her.** 

The   affectionate    father    made    no 

leply,  Imt  putting  his  handkerchief  to 

I  his  eyes,  wept,  as  did  her  mother,  in 
sllt^nt  hut  bitter  grief. 

**  1  CLJonot  spake  a1>out  it,  nor  think 
of  it,  John,"  said  he,  after  some  time, 
"  but  we  must  do  what  we  can  for  her," 


*■  If  any  thing  happens  her, "  said  (he 
mother,  l\\  never  get  over  ii*  Oh 
mareiful  Saviour  I  bow  could  we  live 
widout  her  T 

**  I  would  rather  see  her  in  tears^*' 
said  John — **  I  would  rather  *ee  lier  io 
outrogeoiH  grief  a  thousand  times,  than 
in  tlje  calm  hiit  ghastly  resolution  with 
which  she  is  bearing  herself  up  against 
the  trial  of  this  day.  If  he*s  con- 
demned to  death*  l\n  afraid  that  either 
her  health  or  reaj^in  will  sink  under  it, 
and,  in  that  case,  Uod  pity  her  and  us, 
for  bow,  how,  as  vou  say,  mother,  could 
we  afford  to  fosp  her?  Still  let  us  hope 
for  the  best.  Father,  it's  rime  to  pre- 
pare ;  get  the  car  ready.  I  am  going 
to  the  garden,  to  hear  what  the  poor 
thing  has  to  say  to  mc,  but  I  will  be 
with  you  soon.**' 

Her  briJiher  found  her,  as  wc  have 
said,  ensraged  calmly,  and  with  a  me- 
lancholy pleasure,  in  adoruing  the  hive 
which,  on  Connor's  account,  had  be*- 
come  her  favo'irite.  He  was  not  at  ail 
^orry  that  she  had  proposes!  this  abort 
interview,  for  as  his  hope*  of  Connor*! 
acquittal  were  but  feeble,  if,  indeed,  he 
could  truly  be  said  to  entcriain  any*  he 
resolved  by  ilelicateJy  comrnuniciiltng 
his  apprt^hen^ious,  to  gradually  jirepare 
her  mind  for  the  wor»t  thut  might 
happen. 


CtJRiOStTIES  OF  IRISH  LiTEItATL  RE.^NO.  If. 


THE  ME&E  miBlt. 


I  *»  Oit  !*■  exclaims  Co3e,  when  he  comes 

[to   tell  of  the  death   of  Charles  the 

I  First  I  "  OA,  tkai^  I  eotihi  jfly  thej/  wvre 

\lrithmen  that  did  ihni  abommab/e  fad  J'* 

[Until  very  recent  times,  it  was  merito- 

iT^ons  for  the   Irish  to  make  little  of 

1  their   own   country  ;    and    Cox    only 

[echoes  the  public  sentiment  of  those 

Pwho  spoke  the    English   laugnage  in 

Ireland  in  his  day,  when  he  deplores 

his  inability  to  atld  another  reproach 

to  that  mass  of  contumely  which  lie 

had  already   accu undated  against  bis 

countrymen.     To  trace  the  origin  and 

progress  of  tliis  sentiment,  and  show 

the  causes  which  have  led  to  its  decline 

and   faJl,  shall  be  the   object  of  this 

paper. 

The  contempt  entertained  by  a  con- 
queror, merely  as  such,  for  those  whom 
he  has  vanquished,  ts  subject  to  this 
limitation,  that  no  man  willingly  makes 
little  of  the  difficulties  he  has  himself 


overcome^  The  natural  tendency  ii 
rather  to  exaggerate  the  power  aud 
bravery  of  a  vamiuished  enemy,  nod  so 
exalt  ourselves.  Thus,  in  the  mili- 
tary character  of  the  Irish,  given  by 
their  eatly  conqueror*,  we  hear  nothing 
likely  to  detract  from  the  credit  of 
subduing  them ;  their  military  proweai^ 
for  example,  is  thus  dwelt  oti  by  De  b 
Marque  : — 

"  Th«.'y  assailed  ha  often,  both  in  the  van 
and  rere,  casting  their  darts  with  »tich 
might,  as  no  haubergeon  or  co«t  of  mail 
were  of  sufficient  proof  to  reirtil  their 
forcp,  their  dart&  piercmg  them  tbrotigh 
both  sides — und  they  were  *o  nimble  tad 
swift  of  foot,  that  like  unto  stagu,  they  ran 
over  mountains  and  valleys,  whereby  we 
received  great  annoy  and  damage." 

It  might  safely  be  affirmed  that,  had 
the  early  invaders  been  strong  enough 
to  make  a  complete  couque«l  of  the 
island,  as  their  progenitors  bad  done 
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in  England  in  the  canimy  preceding, 
so  a*  to  have  compelleti  the  Irish  to 
the  adopliun  of  a  uniform  system  of 
civil  governuieni  mid  law,  according 
to  the  Norman  policy  elsewhere,  all 
aspeiiiies  between  the  two  races  would 
"save  been  ttt  un  end  hefore  the  third 
^ration,  and  AIi'ru4  Hlbernicus 
_  igld  have  been  a  ttrin  unknown  in 
the  dit'tioudry  of  nations.  Such  ws^s 
the  etfect  of  a  thorough  coiiqueat  in 
England,  where  tlie  nationul  nntipsi- 
thies  belweeu  Norman  and  Siixon  did 
not  long  survive  (he  period  of  the  cru- 
sader. It  was  the  inislbrtune  of  the 
Irish  to  be  but  half-conquered — to  lose 
the  point  of  honor,  without  participat- 
ing in  the  strength  and  [jolicy  of  ttieir 
superiors.  Thus  the  odium  of  eon- 
qucstt  which  in  other  countries  had 
b*^en  neutralized  by  the  aduiisaioii  of 
the  conquered  to  equal  rights,  remain- 
ed here  for  many  centuries,  an  inde- 
pendent cause  of  insolence,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  soreness  on  the  other, 
limited  only  in  its  operation  by  the 
j^li^ht  check  abovementionrd. 

To  an  incomplete  conquest,  in  the 
first  fdHce,  most  of  the  niisfortuneB  of 
the  country  uiEiy  be  traced.  The  early 
adyentiirers  did  no  more  than  win  a 
title  to  be  enforced  at  some  future 
time.  The  submissions  of  the  Irish 
kings  were  of  little  other  effect  than 
]>uUJnsr  the  title  on  record  ;  and  it 
depended  on  the  vigour  and  policy  of 
future  ages,  ou  the  wisdom  uf  British 
monarclis  rcli^ning  fuur  arid  hve  hun- 
dred ytiifii  after,  to  obtain  anything 
approach iuj^  ir*  possession.  But  it  was 
not  that  England  was  unwilling  to 
make  a  final  tind  lunelicial  conquest  at 
first.  She  was  nnabk' ;  the  retention 
of  her  possessions  in  France  ;  the 
rivalry  of  the  crown  and  nobility  at 
ilonie  i  the  wars  of  the  Roses  ;  the  wars 
in  Scotland  ;  these  were  objects  of 
niMcb  more  engrossing  care  than  tlie 
iuijirovement  of  so  uncertain  an  cMate 
as  that  possessed  by  her  in  the  wilds 
of  Ireland. 

And  the  alteration  of  the  institu- 
tions of  a  people  cun  only  be  ejected 
by  a  power  able,  it  nccesiiary^  to  en- 
force ll)e  ehanig'e.  Men  do  not  part 
with  nntive  laws  and  manner?  on  the 
mere  solicitation  of  suspected  friends; 
there  must  be  force  at  hand  to  compel 
their  acquiescence,  or  vain  will  be  the 
iiiost  lucid  exposition  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  ayslem  proposed.     The 

I       plain   truth  is,  that  the  great    majo- 
rity of  the  Irish  beyond  the  Palc^  would 

I       not    have   accepted    the   English    law 


) 


had  it  been  offered  them,  and  that  the 
English  were  too  weak  to  force  their 
laws  upon  tliem,  and  too  wise  to  ex- 
pose them  to  contempt  by  offering 
them  unenforced,  for  the  first  five 
centuries  after  the  conquest.  Their 
Irish  neighbours  scorned  their  law,  so 
long  as  the  Pale,  that  boundary  of  the 
real  conquest,  eittcnded  between  them. 
Intiependence  is  everywhere  respecta- 
ble I  the  odium  of  a  ]>artial  concjuest 
was  niOTe  than  counterbalanced  among 
these  duellers  beyond  the  hmits  of  full 
subjection,  by  the  credit  they  had  in 
holding  their  own  institutions  ;  so  that 
to  be  a  mere  Irishmau,  without  the 
English  Pale,  for  the  first  fuur  centuries 
alter  the  conf|uest,  was  not,  by  any 
means,  a  cause  of  contempt.  Nay, 
such  were  the  charms  of  a  loose  life 
among  foiiterets  and  gossips,  that,  num- 
bt  rs  of  the  English  nubility  voluntarily 
embraced  Uie  Irish  mode  of  living, 
and,  by  their  influence  and  counte- 
nance, so  far  rescued  mere  Irishism 
without  the  Pale,  from  the  odium  of 
tht;  original  conquest,  that  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  an  Irish  cliief,  or 
an  Hiberuianized  noble,  in  those  days, 
was  nut  as  much  res^pecled  as  a  lord  of 
the  Pale  iu  his  own  territories. 

But,  while  the  Irish  without  the 
Ptfclc  were  thus  ^viping  off  the  disgrace 
oJ  C'.nquest,  by  seducing  into  a  con- 
genial barbarism,  the  noblest  families 
of  the  conquerors,  it  was  very  different 
with  those  who  resided  among  the  yn- 
eof  rnpied  English  within  tliat  boundary 
of  order  and  discipline.  Here  they 
were  the  minority  in  number,  engaged 
in  servile  pursuits,  without  pretension 
to  independence  or  digrnty^  with  the 
remembrance  of  defeat  daily  renewed 
by  forced  services  to  English  authori- 
ties, and  but  partiiilly  and  rehictantly 
admitted  to  a  participation  iu  those 
rights  which  alone  could  remove  the 
odious  distinction.  And  here  indeed 
the  policy  of  the  English  is  jnstly 
blameable.  We  can  well  excuse  them 
for  not  extending  equal  rights  to  those 
who  would  have  spurned  the  offer; 
but  we  must  condemn  their  partial  en- 
franchisement of  those  who  could  not 
have  refused  the  boon.  This  govern- 
ment of  one  people  by  two  laws,  with- 
in the  same  territory,  was  what  first 
made  llie  Mfrm  Hibemictit  a  term  of 
real  reproach. 

Of  the  Irish  within  the  Pale»  five 
septa  alone  were  admitted  lo  the  en- 
joyment of  English  law  ;  the  Unci  lis 
oi  Ulster ;  tlie  O'Maclaughlms  of 
Meath  (now  extinct) ;  the  O'Brien*  of 
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Thomond ;  the  O'Connors  of  Con- 
ii^ygtit  ;  and  the  MucMurrocrhs  of 
LeiiiSttir.  These  were  the  "  qmnqm 
Sanguims" — the  five  free  tamiUefi  ;  and 
whoever  whs  not  of  their  blood,  and 
had  not  a  special  chartrr  of  denizaiion, 
was  an  alien  in  the  Palo — liable  to  all 
the  penalties,  but  incapable  of  any  of 
the  advantages  of  llie  uoaimon  law  of 
the  land  he  livud  in  ;  a  mon^^troas  injus- 
tice  that  would  staTcely  be  believed  i$l 
this  day  were  the  fact  not  on  record  in 
numberlcM  plea  rolls  *>f  oar  early 
coartB*  For  eJtamfile,  in  the  eoinmon 
plea*rdl  of  the  '2S  Edward  the  3rd — 

"  Simon  Nealo  bring*  his  action  of 
^respnss  against  William  Newlaph,  for 
Inreaking  hi»  clo^e  at  Clanduikin,  in  ihu 
tourily  of  DuWiti-  The  defuadaut  plewds 
thut  the  [jlruiitilT  h  Hibernkus,  nad  not 
of  thii  Hv*3  bloods.  Tlie  plaiatiff  replies, 
that  be  i&  of  the  five  bloody  to  wit,  of 
the  One  ills  of  Ul*tt»r,  who  by  grant,  &c* 
do  u%e  tVie  Eni^li^h  law,  nnd  are  reputed 
to  be  free  men.  The  defotidant  rejoins, 
that  be  is  not  of  the  OneiUa  of  Ulster^ 
nor  yet  of  the  five  bloods,  and  thereypou 
they  are  at  issue,"  &c 

Again,  at  a  gaol  delivery  before 
John  Wtigan,  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland^ 
in  the  4 lb  of  Edward  the  2nd — 

**  Willi nra,  the  sou  of  Roger,  being 
Indicted  of  the  marder  of  Ro^er  do  Can- 
teton,  felonioofily  by  him  slain,  nppean 
and  sav9,  that  by  the  snid  homicide  he 
could  mm  mil  no  felony,  inasrauch  as  he 
saith,  thdt  the  laid  Roarer  wns  an  Irish* 
tnun,  and  not  of  fret  blood.  Also,  he 
»aith  thai  the  taid  Eogar  wii»  of  the 
name  of  0*Hedemcal  (O'DrtKoIl)  and 
not  of  the  name  of  Cnnteton,  and  there- 
upon \w  puts  himself  on  the  country,  &r. 
Aud  the  \uTon  say,  upon  their  oath,  tliat 
the  said  Rfiger  was  an  kitshman,  and  of 
the  name  of  O'Hederiwcal,  and  was  re- 
puted to  be  au  Irishman  all  hh  life. 
There  fore  the  said  Wjiliam  is  acquitted  of 
the  said  felony.  But,  ina&roucli  a»  the 
■aid  Roger  O'Hedcriscal  was  the  Irish- 
man of  oar  lord  the  king,  the  said  Wil- 
liam  is  recommitted  to  gaol  yatil  he  shall 
find  sureties  for  the  paynnient  of  five 
marks  to  our  lord  the  king,  in  quittance 
for  his  said  IriBhrnan." 

Again,  as  an  example  of  the  cane, 
where  the  party  slain  was  of  English 
blood,  from  the  roll  of  the  2!/th  of 
Edward  the  Ut — 

*<  Before  Walter  Lea  fan  t  and  hi»  bro- 
ther*, the  going  judges  at  E>roghcda,  in 
the  county  of  Louth,  Joha  Lnurens,  in- 
dicted for  the  murder  of  Geoffry  Dowdall, 


comes  and  does  not  deny  ike  taid  homi- 
cide, but  eaith  that  the  said  Geoffry  Wm 
an  irishman,  and  not  of  free  blood,  and 
for  good  and  evil  he  putt  himself  upon 
the  country,  &c.  And  the  jurors  say, 
upon  their  oath,  that  the  laid  Geoffry 
was  an  En^Liahman^  and  that,  therefore, 
ibe  said  John  is  guilty  of  the  mtirder  of 
the  aforesaid  Geoffry.  Therefore  the 
uiid  John  is  hauged,"  &c.  &c» 

Sui'h  was  the  degraded  condttion  of 
the  mere  Irish  within  the  Pale^  during 
the  reigns  of  the  three  Edwards  ;  but, 
while  every  a9>ite  recorded  their  hu- 
miliatioTi  along  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern coiifts  of  the  island^  agents  tuore 
powerful  thun  even  I  he  going  judges 
were  at  work  through  the  midbnd 
counties,  and  among  the  wilds  of  the 
west  and  north,  for  their  ejcaltation, 
Tliesc  agents  have  been  already  hinted 
at  in  the  licentiousness  and  pride  of 
the  Anglo- Nornun  nobility,  who,  ra- 
liter  than  submit  to  the  se€ond-haud 
authority  of  u  deputy  governor,  pre* 
ferrcd  cstablisliing  their  own  indcpen* 
donee  among  men  of  a  congenial  ten)- 
per,  where  scorn  of  English  law  would 
secure  theui  frum  the  impertinent  in- 
trusion of  sheriffs,  and  the  inconvenieot 
incursions  of  the  court*,  and  hereditary 
nttttchment  to  rank  and  splendor  had 
hiiig  solicited  their  acceptance  of  so 
many  petty  thrones  among  the  heails  of 
a  generous  people  who  already  leaked 
upon  their  contpierors  as  kinsmen. 
The  la  tier  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third,  had  seen  the  pale  extended 
over  two-thirds  of  the  country  on  thii 
side  of  the  Shannon  ;  English  govern- 
ment  paratnoiiut  iu  all  the  walled 
towns  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  mere  Iriih 
in  every  county  glad  to  purchase  chir- 
ters  of  denization,  aud  the  pride  of  con- 
quest, in  lull  gratification,  from  oue 
end  of  the  island  to  the  other.  The 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  hi* 
weak  successor  saw  the  Pale  «hrunk  io 
four  counties  along  the  coast  i 
government  driven  out  of  Munati 
Ulster ;  the  English  language 
scribed  outside  the  walls  of  a  fcir 
and  cities,  and  the  pride  of  a  bai 
indepcndetice  amalgamating  the 
que  red  and  conquerors  all  over  the 
is  laud.  For  two  hand  ted  years  iliii 
state  of  things  continued  ;  a  oonlnst 
allegiance  ;  a  practical  independence  i 
fettds  and  family  wars,  as  in  the  daj 
of  Con-cead-catna  ;  Norraan  lor« 
the  places  of  old  ^f  ilesian  kings, 
mere  Irishistn  anything  but  di) 
able. 
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At  length  came  the  Reformation — a 
chftngre  demandefl  by  the  iiiteMigotice 
of  EnglarnL  But  in  Ireland  there  was 
no  intelligence.  The  preaching-  often 
thousand  reformers  wonld  have  been 
scarce  sufficient  to  have  pre]}ared  the 
Iriih  for  the  exercise  ormentd  liherty. 
Whatever  learning  still  lingered  on 
throu^i-h  the  turmoil  of  an  unlettered 
and  contentious  oligparchy,  was  in  the 
hands  of  men  the  most  averse  to  in- 
Dovation.  The  people  were  incnpi^hle 
of  forming  o|nnioiis  ft>r  themselves — 
thoee  wiio  formed  iheir  opinions  for 
thein*  abhorred  the  thought  of  change. 
Hut  the  change  bad  been  effected 
throughout  the  dominant  conn  try  ^  and 
uniformity,  however  premature  in  other 
respects,  offered  this  advantage  at  lenst, 
that  those  who  for  centiirif^s  bad  had 
nothing  in  common  with  their  fellow- 
lubjects  of  England  and  the  Pale,  would 
at  last  possess  a  bnnd  of  union  among 
themselves*  and,  with  tbeir  neighbours, 
in  identity  of  niitb  -and  religious  disci- 
pline. Had  the  Kcforuiation  been 
effected  in  [reland  at  \.\m  tinip,  the 
odious  distinction  of  mere  Irishism 
would  soon  have  bef-n  forgotten  ;  but 
the  miscsirriage  of  the  Reformation  was 
even  more  signal  than  I  he  former 
failnre  of  the  law  ;  and  it  was  now  dis- 
covered that  the  readiest  means  of 
obtaining  a  chance  of  an  agreement 
in  religiun,  was  to  enforce  a  conformity 
in  civil  institution!;. 

It  wa**  then,  on  the  impulse  of  thp. 
Reformation,  that  the  fir^t  effectual 
efforts  were  made  to  restore  the  pale 
to  its  former  extent.  The  Hibernixed 
noble,  wlio  had  dwelt  in  barbaric  state, 
iurrounded  by  brehons  and  bards 
among  his  vnssaU  and  kinsmen,  on  the 
laud  from  which  his  ancestors!  bad  ex- 

Celled  the  English  laws  two  cunturirs; 
eftire,  suddenly  found  himselfexpo^ed 
to  new  incursions  of  the  civil  aurbo- 
rilie*^ — hv«!  brebnn*s  chatr  u^iirprd  by 
the  sheriff- — ibe  Juxurinus  esttiblisb- 
ment  nf  bis  nHghbonr  Abbot  broken 
up,  iind  pureeiled  out  am-'Ug  men, 
proud  of  their  superior  civilizatinn — a 
more  severe  and  less  congeiiial  disci- 
pline, in  the  plice  of  that  ecclcjii^stical 
pf>mp  by  whirh  his  own  hollow  pa- 
gpantry  of  authority  bad  hem  bmg 
countenanced — ^in  a  word,  every  tiling 
to  drive  hini  either  into  English  habits 
on  the  one  hand,  or  rebellion  on  the 
other*  The  wealthier  and  wiser  eon- 
Formed  :  the  multitude  rm^tcd.  As 
in  every  contesi  bet  ween  di>ciplin»mnd 
desultory  valour,  the  cause  of  ir"vern- 
ment  and  order  prevailed.     The  pale 


extended  daily,  and  in  proportion  as 
that  patrimony  of  the  law  embraced 
the  remainder  of  the  country,  so  did 
mere  Irishism  again  come  more  and 
more  within  the  sphere  of  growing 
contempt.  What  bad  been  Indcpen- 
doncp,  was  m^w  a  double  disabdity.  The 
stigma  of  native  birtbjncrensed  by  the 
oditim  of  non*conformity,  bpcjme  nu 
aggravated  eau?ie  of  re  pro  neb.  The 
respect  which  men  with  arms  iu  their 
hands  claim  even  frnm  their  eneniipSj 
was  the  only  check  to  that  otter  eoii- 
tempt  in  which  this  mticb  tried  people 
were  presently  to  be  held. 

ll  is  impossiible  adccpiately  to  ex- 
press the  vexation  and  rage  of  tbc 
English,  on  finch  ng  their  cffurts  for  ibe 
civil  reformation  of  the  Irish  baffled, 
as  tbey  were  tor  the  next  hundred 
J' ears.  They  loaded  them  with  re* 
proaches  ;  tbey  exsiL-'ge rated  all  their 
follies  and  vices  j  ihpy  deui*  d  them 
the  possession  of  the  ordin:iry  virtues 
even  of  savage  life  ;  niiy,  of  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  humanity  ,  but  etill  they 
could  uot  despise  men  wilh  arms  in 
their  bauds.  The  dissoluhon  of  re- 
ligious houses  had  removed  the  chief 
examples  of  domestic  luxury,  uiid  the 
necessities  of  war  bad  compelled  the 
peofile  generally  to  ailopt  h  coarser 
sort  of  dirt,  and  a  rnder  style  of  living. 
The  meanness  of  the  Irish  honse^t  ^nd 
the  poverty  of  tht^ir  table?,  sorm  became 
the  peculiar  subjects  of  ridicule,  «  hile 
tbeir  manners,  morals,  and  general 
cliaractf  r,  were  assailed  liy  the  most 
spiteful  bbrls.  Thi-  tipiniou*  uhich  the 
E'Jgbr^b  (lelijhtt^d  to  entiriain  ot  ibem. 
(luriuij  the  lattr»r  end  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  miiy  be  generally  gathered 
from  nil  the  cotenip'  rary  works  ;  but 
**  Derrick's  Imi-e  td'  Irr laud,'"  printed 
at  London  in  lat^li  and  dedicated,  by 
permit!' ion,  to  the  aecornplisbed  Sir 
Philip  Sidnev,  atlords  a  more  striking 
example  of  tKe  prrv^ailing  fa*t^  of  thut 
day,  ibiin  any  other  work  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Derrick  bad  been 
a  follower  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  duriug 
h:fi  govrrnment  of  IiehinrI,  where  he 
had  doubtleSH  seen  luuch  barbarism 
and  poverty  ;  luit  whether  anything 
like  that  which  be  de^jcriht??,  and  gloals 
over  in  bi^  tscnrrih  u«j  pritduetion,  is 
highly  improbuble.  Such  as  his  poem 
is,  it  is  v  duable  for  the  plates,  which 
will  yet  be  of  the  greatest  service  to 
the  histrman  of  Irish  costumes,  a^i  wrll 
as  for  our  prcsettt  pur[rf!ie  (»f  showing 
to  what  a  height  the  uiniH'tjr,d  appetite 
for  alui^e  ♦!  evtry  tliioLr  Irish  bad 
risen   in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.     He 
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9«U  out  hy  daiminz  Bomothing'  akin  to 
linspiratton  for  his  dog-grcl^. 

"  Tho  ftutlior,"  iRvs  he  in  a  niRrginal 
note,  *•  in  ihii  his  fir»t  beginnyng^  ahew- 
eth  thuf  Gcjd  was  ihti  onely  cuuse  wbiflie 
mo  veil  Ijym  to  n'ritp»  and  set  out  this  hyg 
workt's,  helpyng^  am!  favournliJy  support- 
ynj?  liyni  in  the  same ;  who  heiij|jr  other- 
wise insuffirienl,  nnd  not  able  of  hyniself 
to  doe  the  same,  but  hy  the  ^oodiieBii.Biid 
^furtherance  o\'  God^  yitfldeth  to  hym  due 
honor  therefore.'* 

And  tlirn  proceeds  to  shew  forth  the 

honorabli?  tstate    and    ruyally  of    the 

kings  of  Entrhmd,  from  King  Artltur  ; 

«  His    actes,     matjUoudp*    conquesl«3, 

Irongnanimitie,    chivalries    and  what    vh& 

riti  chron ides,  are  sufficiently  set  out   to 

[the  freato  fom forte  and   conaolation  of 

[  all  British  and    Englisbmennes  bt-artes.** 

And  Kbfj  Edward  the  Third,  "  who,  n^)t 

,  stiiding  the  malnpcrtt-nes*  of  the  dnmkua 

Pope  of  Rome,  wliitti  needes  would  be  n 

I  itickkr  between    him    nnd  the    Frenche 

kyng,    slnndes    at   defiance    bolho    with 

Frenche  kynif  anrt   PL.|h^  and  offtTctli  to 

fight   hand    to  hand  with   them    botht'/* 

through  Henry  the  Eighth,  '*  who  to  the 

[  jtdmiratiou  of  the   worhlu  unhorseth  the 

Pope,  and  makes  him  go  on  fooii",  wherc- 

i  IB  before   he  spared  not  to  riilt!  on   the 

I  tieckei  of  Christirtu  emperouri*und  kyags, 

;  ferru  better  thiin  himstdl,"  down  to 

**  Otir  graHomi  sftvercign  quccne, 
Tbnt  «a^M  virgin  pure, 

whose  nrm,'*  as  he  in  forms  us  in  a  note, 
["hiith  given   natirbritst  such  a  cut  over- 

thwaire   his  monkishe  visnayme,  (physi- 

ognomyT)  that  hift  chirurguns  have  given 

hym  over," 

And  now,  h^iving^  nhlained  the  assia- 

tunce  of  Invt'otion,  Memory,  and  Con- 
i  veyaucu,  tlio  tliree  chiefest  friends,  us 

he  considers,  of  the  rbronieler,  he  at 
'  lenjjj-th  g-ets  on  "that  famous  Irishe 
f  SnikV  tiic  vutious  commudities  and 
[  deiiyhts  of  ^i  hich  occu}jy  his  pen 
I  throughout  some  pai^r-is,  till  comiuj^  to 
lipt'dk  of  the  inhiibitants,  he  Irt^titutcs 

1.  Id  manners  thi'i  be  rude, 
And  monstrous  eke  in  fushion  ; 

Their  ilealynge*  nUo  thei  betvray, 
A  c rucked  geueration* 

2.  For  why,  thei  fear  not  Go<l, 
Nor  hontr  yet  their  pi ince, 

Whom,  by  the  hiwe:i  of  mighty  Jove, 
They  cm^hl  to  revere nie. 

3.  Eche  iheef  wouhl  im  n  torde, 
To  rule  ei'en  by  a  berke: 

4.  The  fiuthlul  Btibjects  oftetitimes 
Thei  shorten  hy  the  neikes. 

And  tho§e  tbnt  would  be  Irne 
To  God  atid  to  ibe  crowiie, 
6.  With  fire,  au"l  sword,  nnd  deepo  deapi 
Thci  pluck  »U€h  suhjecls  doune, 


a  com  pari  son  between  thetu  and  Uie 
beasts  there  dwelling,  much  to  the  ad- 
vantiige  of  the  latter  ;  for,  3ay»  he,  in 
one  of  his  marginal  notes,  which  are 
generally  more  to  the  purpose  than  In* 
rhyming  test : — 

"  By  poilicie,  brute  beasts  are  brottght 
to  a  peaceable  order  of  living,  servyug 
and  obeying  man,  orderly  in  their  nature 
and  kynde ;  yea,  the  very  fowles  of  the 
ayre,  and  beasts  of  the  fielde,  have  a  cer- 
tain kinde  of  reverence  and  feare  towards 
those  whom  they  consider  do  work  them 
any  good ;  but  onely  these  tnousten  of 
the  worlde,  these  perniciouf  meinher»  of 
iSathan,  these  wretched  HTetcheshave  no 
consideration,  nor  yet  hear  any  kindly 
affection  lowiirds  htfr  majestie,  vHo^ 
mercie  doili  preserve  them,  whote  gra- 
cious favour  doth  protect  them,  whow 
royiihie  not  only  wi^heth  them  good,  I 
q.Uq  doth  them  good,  not  for  a  dal 
week,  a  monthe,  a  year,  but  continu 
O  ingratitude  most  intolerable,  and  blmd- 
ne&s  irretupenible  !*' 

And  thereupon  he  breaks  into  this 
cxpostnlation  with  Saint  Patrick — 

♦*  O,  holic  saint*  O,  lioly  man, 

0»  mun  uf  God,  J  sate; 
O,  Fntrick,  chief  of  all  theve  Kamew 

If  t»pcak  to  thee  I  may* 

What  moved  thee  the  wrvglin^  snak^ 

And  other  worms  to  kill? 
What  rftUN.^d  the©  on  sillio  beasles 

To  woorke  thy  cnieil  will  ? 

Wkit  thing  inceoi^cii  thee  (ut  to  strike 
Them  with  tby  heavie  hand, 

IV'hen  as  thou  leftist  more  spiLefuU  I 
Within  this  fertlio  huide  ?*' 

By  whieh  sphcfnl  beasts  he  itirjmil 
us  in  the  margin,  that  he  meuus  tlio$e 
"  viperous  wood-kariie/*  the  prosieni- 
tor:3  of  our  prt^aent  pcasaittry.  His 
furiber  description  of  ibem  is  inmeicil, 
wiiSt  the  murgiual  note*,  as  in  the  ori- 
ginal : 

j.  The  fruit  fiheweth  the  gnodiipw 

of  the  tree, 

Approvyng  all  wood-karn^a 

strong  theeve«  for  to  be. 

2.  Irish  rubeils   feare   Qetthcr  Ool 

nor  mini. 

S.  The  hiiutie  bcartesof  woorUk»rn9 
det»ire  rtih'dom,  but  they  ^hkll 
Inve  a  ro|ie, 

4,  The  rebell's  en  vi«»  towards  a  gowl 
hubject ;  whereto  may  be  joyaei 
the  afTections  of  a  pc:ridrtou« 
papist  towanh  n  gctod  CtinaliMii. 
:;ht,  5.  Mtoke  tlie  most  pi^^tilent  natura 
of  the  wild  villainous  wood-karne- 
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6.  Thui  they  be  mortal  foea 
Unto  the  commonwenlth, 

Maintiiitiitig  rnkehelles  nt  their  heeles 
Through  detestable  steiilth, 

Thei  harpe  (jpon  one  stryog, 
And  tiierein  is  their  joye, 

7.  Wlieti  ft9  they  find  a  subtile  sleight^ 

To  work  true  men's  unnoye. 
For  mischief  is  the  eanie 
Wherein  thei  doe  delightf 

8.  As  eke  they  bolde  a  gre&i  renowae, 

To  burn  and  spolle  by  night. 
When  tymo  yields  true  meo  ense. 

Such  rest  thei  pretoroiitto, 
9*  And  give  themselves  to  other  nrtes, 

For  their  behoof  more  fit  to. 
To  wounde  the  harmeleBS  sorte, 

It  is  their  knavkbe  ^uise, 
And  other  some  to  »tiffle  quight, 

In  slumbryngD  bed  that  lyes. 
Another  sorte  thei  sfjoile, 

Eveo  naked  to  the  i^kin, 
And  leave  him  nothing  for  to  wrnppe 

His  naked  body  in. 

10.  Thei  leave  no  kind  of  thyng 

That  msiy  bo  borne  awnie  j 
The  polte,  the  pan,  the  horse,  the  cowe. 
And  much  more  mjiie  I  Bay*  &c.  &c, 

11.  Aoii  when  thei  have  their  lust, 

The  sillie  enptive  beaste 
Most  preaentlie  be  knocked  down. 
To  make  the  ktiaves  a  feastei 

12.  But  who  shall  be  the  coke? 

It  is  no  question  here  ; 
13^  Nor  for  the  pautler^B  chipped  loves, 

Do  thei  ask  once  a  year. 
Each  knave  will  plaie  the  cooke 

To  stand  his  lord  in  steed; 
14,  But  tagge  and  ragge  \iill  eqnal  be. 

When  chiefest  re  bell  feedos. 
Well,  beeves  are  knocked  down, 

The  butchers  pktie  their  parte, 
Thei  take  eche  one  the  intrails  fortho 

The  liver  and  the  harte ; 
[  15»  And  being  breathy ng  nowe 

The  yiiwaslteo  puddyngs  thei 
Upon  the  coals  or  embers  liotte 

For  wunt  of  grodyron  laie. 
And,  scorce  done  half  enough, 

(  Draifc  servelh  ivdl  tor  hogs,) 
Thei  take  them  up  awd  fall  thereto 

Like  ravenying  bunifrif  dogs, 
16.  Devouritig  gulte  &ad  Umme,  &c.  &e. 


J 7-  No  tnble  there  is  spread, 

They  have  no  court-like  guise, 
The   vearth    sometimes  atandes  them  in 
steedfi} 

Whereon  their  victual!  lyes, 
Tlieir  cushions  are  of  straw, 

Of  ruifhes.  or  of  baye^  &c.  Sic. 
Their  plRttera  are  of  woode, 

By  cuoiiyng  turners  made, 
But  not  of  peanter  (credit  me) 

As  it  our  Engliah  trade. 


6.  Wood-karoes  are  as  grasshoppers 
and  caterpillers  to  their  rountry 
and  people. 


7.  The  joye  of  rehells  is  in  plngyiig 
ol'  true  men. 


8.  Spoyling  and  bmrnifig  is  the  Irish 
karne's  renown. 


9.  Wood-karnes  exercise  when  true 
men  take  rest : 
To  roby  burn,  and  murder, 

When  truf  men  iahe  restf 
Withjire^  sword^  awi  axes 

Thtse  traitors  are  presL 
TJiti  take  Mrt  compasMon  of 

Mniy  children^  nor  wiv^i, 
Butjmje  when  thd  do  them 

Deprive  nf  their  live^. 
\0.  Iriftbe  kanie  seldom  leave    any 
tliy  tig   worth  the  bearyng  awuie 
behind  them,  hut  either  thei  twke 
it,  or  else  do  set  it  on  tire, 

11.  The  stolne  poore  cowe  must  be 
knocked  down,  as  soon  as  thei 
come  home,  to  make  the  thcevea 
ft  feaste. 

12.  The  woofJkarne*8  cokes. 

I  $.  B  read  sel  domly  used  a  mong  wood- 
k  ernes. 


14.  Mnster  and  man  all  one  at  eat* 
lag  of  meat. 


15.  A  most  perfect  description  of 
Irishu  horse-boys  eatyog  their 
meat«. 


16.  The  rudeness  of  horse-boys, 

Is  herein  set  open, 
Who  fill  lh.*m  with  driflF-draffe, 
Farewell  tbe  good  token. 

17.  The  very  order  of  the  wilde 
Irish,  their  sitiyng,  table,  di»hes, 
and  cuuhens  described. 

0  brave  swinish  fashion. 
Found  outaroungst  hogges! 

Deservyng  for  manners 
To  bitte  enn^Ufst  doggcf. 
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18.  Now,  ere  the  ]ord  sittee  doune 

With  concubine  or  wife, 

19.  Whereof  he  often  makes  exchange 

In  compasse  of  his  life, 
Before  he  takes  his  rome, 

A  frier  doth  begin 
To  blesse  the  rebel  1  with  his  wife, 

The  place  and  thieves  therein. 

20.  Whirh  when  he  blessed  hath. 

In  highe^^t  place  of  all. 
The  chieftuine  then  this  traitorous  knave 

Like  honest  roan  doth  stall. 
And  next  his  surgion  he 

Doth  sette  at  frier's  side. 
And  then  himselfe  his  rome  enjoyeth 

Adorned  with  his  bride. 

21.  In  fine  the  hellish  route 

Like  luckie  fellows  roette, 
Doe  sitte  them  doune  on  straw  or  grounde, 
Their  victualls  for  to  gctte,  &c.  &c" 


la  The  order  of  woodkwiie  ia  to 
hftYea  frier bieeeebjintiid  all hii 
boasehold  before  bo  tito  domie. 

19.  Irisbe  kam  ererj  year  once  or 
twicei  peradTontare  nako  ex- 
change of  their  wives;  as  thei 
like  them  to  will  tboi  keepetbeoi, 
for  they  will  not  be  boiinde  to 
them. 

20.  Friers  have  chiefest  and  biest 
roomes  at  feostes  among  tbs 
Irishrie ;  and  why  shoold  not  we 
give  them  liko  honour  at  tbe  gal- 
lows ? 


21.  Like  unto  like,  said  the  denll  to 
the  collier.** 


This  may  be  taken  as  the  original 
model  of  that  class  of  eompositions,  of 
which  the  Feast  of  0*Rnnrk  is  a  mo- 
dern imitation,  with  this  diiTercnee, 
that  here,  instead  of  falling  to  blows 
among  themselves,  the  company,  after 
having  their  courage  roused  bv  draughts 
of  aqua  vitae,  and  an  afker- dinner  ha- 
rangue from  the  friar,  sally  forth  to 
drive  a  prey,  and  burn  out  certain 
Englishmen  on  the  borders  of  the  pale. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  give  another 
ppeoimen  of  this  scurril  school  pre- 
sently. '  It  was  well  that  the  fuuitive 
pieces  of  that  day  enjoyed  so  limited 
a  circulation.  It  Derrick*s  poem  had 
been  generally  read  among  the  Irish, 
it  would  have  kindled  a  more  bitter 
animosity  than  oven  a  penal  act  of  the 
lejiishiture.  But,  indeed,  had  it  been 
likely  to  fiill  generally  into  their  hands, 
no  one  would  have  ventured  on  pub- 
lishing it.  It  excites  surprise  even 
now,  to  think  how  such  a  brutal  invec- 
tive could  have  been  permitted  to  cir- 
culate about  the  English  court;  yet 
that  such  was  the  ordinary  style  of  the 
English  historians  and  topographers, 
when  writin«f  of  Ireland,  before  tne  re- 
volution, is  but  too  well  attested  by  the 
very  work,  out  of  which  v^c  must  now 
draw  much  of  the  material,  for  w  hat- 
ever  history  of  the  country  we  can  be 
said  to  possess. 

Derrick  is  indeed  a  di-gustlnpr  fel- 
low, hut,  saving  that  the  actuating  ma- 
lice is  less  palpably  betrayrd  by  his 
cotemporaries,  he  is  not  much  more 
virulent  than  some  of  those  w'om  we 
quote  as  our  best  authorities.  Fynes 
Morison,  for  example,  whose  Itinerary 
through  Ireland  about  twenty   years 


after,  is  a  standard  work  in  the  Irish 
Historical  Library,  does  not  scruple  to 
tell  such  tales  of  the  northern  Irish,  on 
the  authority  of  a  certain  Bohemian 
nobleman,  as  much  outdo  anything 
related  in  even  his  most  imagina- 
tive moments  by  the  satirical  protege 
of  the  author  of  Arcadia.  He  dors 
not  state  from  what  port  of  Bohemia 
this  western  Mandeville  set  forth 
upon  his  travels,  but  tells  us  that  be 
had  come  last  from  Scotland,  bv  way 
of  O* Kane's  country,  in  which  he  ex- 
perienced the  hospitality  of  Limavady 
Castle. 

'*  Here,**  as  he  relates  tbe  adventure  to 
Fynes  Morison,  <*  he  was  met  at  the  door 
with  sixteen  women,  all  naked,  except 
their  loose  mantles;  whereof  eight  or  ten 
were  very  fair,  and  two  seemed  very 
nymphs;  with  which  strange  sight  hit 
eyes  being  dazsled,  they  led  him  into  tlie 
house,  and  there  sitting  down  by  the  fia*, 
so  as  could  not  but 
offend  chaste  eyes,  desired  him  to  sit  down 
with  them.  Soon  after,  0*Kane^  the 
lord  of  the  country  came  in,  h11  naked, 
excepting  a  loose  mantle  and  shoes  whirh 
he  put  off  as  soon  as  he  cnme  in,  and  en- 
tertaining the  baron  after  his  best  man- 
ner in  the  Latin  tongue,  desired  him  to 
put  off  his  apparel,  which  he  <  thought  to 
be  a  burthen  to  him,  and  to  sit  naked  br 
the  fire  with  his  naked  company:*** 
"which  courteous  invitation,  however,** 
adds  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  cr(»dulou«lv 
quotes  the  passage,  •»  the  guest  thought  it 
necessary  to  decline.** 

Knnmdla  rcferre  rcfkiarc  est ,-  there 
is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  intemd 
contradictions  of  this  silly  story,  or  on 
the  external  evidence  of"  its  malevo- 
lence and  falsehood.     We  fear  we  C4u- 
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not  M  eaiily  dispose  of  Moriioti's  own 
charge  agmnst  the  Irish  mode  of 
fcetling  — 

••  The  wild,  and,  (m  I  may  sny)  the 
mere  Irifih,  inbubittDg  mnny  large  pro- 
vince«t  nre  barbarous  a  fid  most  HIthy  iu 
their  diet.  They  Hkum  the  stielUiDg  pol 
with  an  handful  of  stmw,  tiitd  stniin  Ibeir 
milke  takea  from  the  cow,  tbrou^'^h  a  like 
haodrul  of  straw,  nono  of  tW  ckanest, 
and  so  clen«e,  or  rather  more  defile^  ihe 
pot  and  mtlk»  They  devour  great  mor* 
•els  of  beefe  unsakedi  mid  they  cut  com- 
iDOTily  Bwine'is  fle«b,  seltJom  mutton ;  aud 
their  pieces  of  flesht  n^  nUo  tlte  tutmls  of 
beasts  uavvHshifdi  tbt>y  ^eetbe  in  a  botlow 
treei  lapped  in  a  raw  cowe's  bide,  and  set 
over  the  Ere;  and  iberesvttliall  they  gwiil- 
low  whole  lunip«  of  Hltby  butter,  yea, 
(which  is  more  contrary  to  nature)  they 
tnll  feed  upon  horses  dying  of  tbem- 
seWeSf  riot  uuly  upon  anmll  want  of  Hesb 
but  even  for  pleasure," 

There  is  often  as  much  in  the  man- 
ner of  telling  a  thing-,  as  in  the  matter 
itself.  When  we  read  in  the  peti- 
tion of  the  inhul)itautB  of  Cork,  in 
Henry  the  Sixth's  lime,  of  the  Irish 
lords,  and  their  white-mecit§,  or  when 
Bi>ullaye  le  Gouz  tells  us  that  the  Trtj^h 
gentlemen  eat  not  much  breads  but  love 
to  have  their  beef  sooieuhat  onder 
done,  we  conceive  no  di«;giist  ut  their 

Iiartiality  to  bacon  and  veal,  a  lit  I  per- 
lapa  applaud  their  good  tusle  in  not 
having  their  favourite  dishes  boiled  to 
rags.  Thus  many  of  the  revolting  aa- 
sociatlons  ca.lled  up  by  Morison  and 
others  may  be  more  the  accessories  of 
description  than  strictly  parcel  of  tlie 
origlnai  fact;  still  even  if  imputed 
ihey  could  be  imputed  only  to  those 
who  were  well  known  to  fire  too 
coarsely  for  any  pretension  to  elegance 
of  living. 

To  go  on  with  qnotations,  illuitralive 
of  the  angry  feeti  ngs  of  the  writera  about 
ihis  period  would  be  tedious.  Stani- 
hurst  alone  lays  aside  the  English  man 
in  describing  them  : ■ 

**  Religious,  frankt  amorous,  ireful,  *iif- 
ferablo  of  infinite  pains,  verie  glorious, 
(we  give  the  quaint  translation  of  Ralf 
Hollingshead,)  manie  sorcerers  excellent 
horsemen,  delighted  with  wars,  great  alms 
giverth  passing  in  hospitalitie ; — greedie 
of  praise  they  be,  and  fearful  of  dishonour, 
ihe  men  nre  dean  of  skin  and  hew  ;  of 
•talure  tall ;  the  women  are  well  formed, 
cleaoe  coloured,  big,  and  large,  sulTi'red 
from  their  infancie  to  grow  at  will,  no- 
Ihing  curious  of  their  feuture  and  propor- 
tion of  bodie. — Proud  thny  are  of  long 
crisp  bushes  of  hair  which  ihey  term 
Vol.  IX. 


glibbs,  and  the  anme  they  nouri»Iie  witli 
all  their  cunning.  To  nop  the  front 
thereof,  tbey  take  it  fur  a  notable  piece  of 
vilbiinie," 

In  speaking  of  their  diet,  however, 
he  corroborates,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
ill  report  of  the  others— 

<«  Wate recesses,  which  they  term  slmm- 
rocks,  roots,  aad  other  herbs,  tbey  feed 
upon*  Tbey  drink  whey,  milk,  ami 
beefe  broth.  Fle»h  they  devour  without;, 
breud,  and  lb»t  halt  raw  ;  the  re»t  boileth 
in  their  !it4jm:n:hs  with  ai|uavita!,  wliicli 
they  swill  iu  alter  sttdi  a  surfeit,  by 
cjuarts  and  pottlef.  They  let  their  cow'a 
blood,  which,  grown  to  a  gellie,  tbey  bake 
and  overopcerid  with  butter,  and  so  eat  it 
in  lumps.  No  meat  they  fansle  so  much 
as  pork,  and  the  fatter  tbe  better,  &c." 

I'here  is  a  story  of  one  of  O'Xeiiri 
clansmen  who  had  like  to  hive  knocked 
an  English  soldier  on  the  bead,  for  dur- 
ing to  compare  himself  in  dignity  with 
one  of  that  chieftain**  swine.  Tbe  pre- 
dilection of  the  Iri-ib  for  pork,  appears  li 
sufHciently  luToical  trait,  when  gHthered 
from  such  nn  anecdote  ;  but  in  M ori- 
son, it  is  a  filthy  appetiicand  in  Stani- 
hurst,  a  course  propensity  at  boitt ;  to 
much  depends  on  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation, und  the  manner  of  telling  a 
ibiii^ ! 

But  the  angry  ppevishnc«is  of  dis- 
appointment in  efl'eetiii:^  good  inten^ 
tions,  was  soon  to  be  cxasper-jtcd  into 
a  Kercer  ptission.  The  rebellion  of 
1641  broke  upon  the  English  with  tbe 
unexpcctedues'S  of  a  ihunder-clap.  In 
the  space  of  little  rn<>rc  than  a  month 
tbey  SJ4W  all  their  efforts  at  redeeming 
the  incorrigible  race,  re|)uid  by  the 
most  spileiul  and  universal  revolt  on 
record.  Tliey  ha<l  treated  the  Irish 
like  savages,  and  tlie  Irish  retaliated 
like  fiends  I  but  what  lent  the  erneltest 
torture  to  Hgony.  and  the  bitterest  pang 
to  death,  was  die  thoutrbt  of  tbe  bcne- 
tlts  intended  for  lher*e  ingrates.  Gra- 
titude for  benefits  conferred  by  com- 
pulsion, is  a  virtue  too  heroic  to  ex- 
pect from  a  jieople  stili  smarting  under 
tbe  chastisement  that  hud  forced  them 
to  improve,  Tbe  mosit  romantic  pcdd- 
gogue  must  be  satisfied  h>  experience  a 
temporary  loss  of  alfeetlon  from  the 
pupil  whom  he  has  just  correetcd. 
The  frena^y,  the  fury  of  vituperation  in 
which  the'  English  now  imlolp  ^h  was 
hardly  worthy  of  a  philojiophic  and 
dlf^nitied  people.  They  raiisaeked  their 
language  for  all  its  mod*  s  of  express- 
ing the  ideas  of  ingmtilnde,  tieacbery, 
and  cruelty,  and  heaped  them  hy  t'olic»* 
on  these  Irish  monsters.     Mere  Iri&lk- 
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ism  hail  been  successively  exposed  to 
modified  contempt,  and  angry  ridicule, 
it  now  became  the  object  of  horror  and 
execration.  The  sneers  of  Derriclc 
were  succeeded  by  the  curses  of  Borlase. 
Hatred  and  abhorrence  left  no  room 
for  contempt.  We  cannot  despise 
those  whom  we  hate  heartily ;  and 
men  would  rather  be  held  in  detesta- 
tion than  in  scorn,  so  thiit  perhaps  this 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  England 
was  on  the  whole  more  favourable  to 
mere  Irishism  than  the  contrary. 
Success,  however,  soon  g^ve  rage  suf- 
ficient confidence  to  indulge  in  new 
contempt  The  Irish  were  not  men 
but  beasts  ;  they  had  tails  a  quarter  of 
a  yard  long  ;  they  were  a  s«)rt  of  satyrs 
or  baboons — these  were  the  first  con- 
solations of  victory  I 

The  rebellion  was  suppressed,  and 
the  Irish  sinking  into  the  last  stage  of 
contempt,  when  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  uith  which  mere  Irishism 
had  now  for  a  century  been  identiHed, 
once  more  gave  signs  of  life,  and  half 
arose  from  that  grave  into  which  it 
had  been  thrust,  as  most  men  thought 
for  ever,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
Amid  the  confusion  of  those  who 
thought  they  beheld  the  resurrection 
of  buried  tyranny,  while  some  viewed 
the  ghastly  appearance  with  horror, 
and  some  with  hope,  the  Irish,  ani- 
mated by  a  sympathetic  vigour,  roused 
themselves  to  a  correspon<ling  attiiiuKs 
and  half-started  from  their  trance  of 
slavery.  It  was,  while  thus  l)alancing 
themselves,  as  it  were,  on  the  brink  of 
a  still  open  sepulchre — while  their 
conquerors,  amazed  at  the  portentous 
aspects  which  reared  themselves  on 
every  side,  still  hesitated  which  way  to 
turn  themselves — that  the  Irish  were 
at  length  to  have  their  history  com- 
piled. A  more  unfavourable  period 
for  such  a  work,  could  scarcely  be  im- 
agined :  and  our  chief  surprise  must 
be  that  Cox  should  have  executed  his 
task,  such  as  it  is,  without  more  infi- 
delity, and  wiih  even  so  little  bitterness. 

The  cor|)oration  of  Kinsale,  of  which 
he  was  recorder,  had  just  been  dissolved 
with  all  the  precif»itate  violence  of  ar- 
bitrary power,  and  he  had  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  remove  From  the  vicinity  of 
arrogant  successors  to  the  more  con- 
genial air  of  a  Protestant  court.  Here, 
in  looking  forward  to  the  approaching 
strujrjile  between  William  and  his 
father-in-law,  on  the  issue  of  which 
his  whole  hopes  and  fortunes  depended, 
he  could  not  but  be  stirred  to  an  ani- 
mosity proportioned  to  that  desire  of 


retaliation  on  the  one  haod,  and  dread 
of  farther  oppression  on  the  other, 
which  are  natural  to  all  men  pending 
the  determination  of  a  quarrel  in  whi<£ 
they  have  been  the  parties  first  aff> 
grieved.  These  feelings  are  sufficientlj 
apparent  in  the  body  of  his  history,  and 
are  broadly  admitted  throughout  the 
entire  of  his  prefiice  and  Apparatus, 
His  dislike  of  the  Irish  is,  nowevert 
secondary  to  his  antipathy  to  the  Ro* 
man  Catholics  of  whatever  nation. 

«  This  great  concern/'  he  tmly  mji, 
t.  e.  the  difference  of  religion,  **  has  so 
silenced  all  the  rest,  that  at  this  day  «s 
know  no  difference  of  nation  but  wut  is 
expressed  by  Papist  and  ProtestanU  If 
the  most  ancient  natural  Irishman  b«  a 
Protestant,  no  man  takes  him  for  othsr 
than  an  Englishman;  and  if  a  cockiUjfU 
a  Papist,  he  is  reckoned  in  Ireland  om  wmck 
an  Irishman  as  if  he  was  bom  on  SBsv^ 
hgher.** 

Still  it  was  his  misfortune  to  see  no 
hope  of  better  times;  for  he  lays  it  down, 
almost  as  an  axiom,  that  any  cessation 
of  subordinate  differences  would  only 
pave  the  way  to  a  revival  of  the  "  Okl 
Indelible  National  Antipathy*  between 
the  two  races.  In  this  unhappy  firame 
of  mind  he  sits  down  to  write  his  his- 
tory, and,  as  may  be  expected,  lets  slip 
no  opportunity  of  vilifying  the  Irisb. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  his  unwil- 
lingness to  admit  anything  to  their 
advantage  is  his  denying  that  thev 
had  written  laws,  although  he  was  af- 
forded the  perusal  of  several  volumes 
of  such,  by  Thadeus  Roddy,  of  Leitrim. 
His  slighting  manner  of  admitting  facts, 
which  any  other  writer  would  have 
turned  to  the  credit  of  the  country,  is 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  following 
passage  from  the  Apparatus  :  *  To 
this  day  very  few  of  the  Irish  aim  at 
any  more  than  a  little  Latin,  wkick  ewrry 
cowboy  pretends  to,  and  a  smattering  in 
logic  which  very  few  know  the  use  of." 
If  every  cowboy  of  the  country,  at  the 
present  day,  had  even  as  much  Latin 
as  they  still  pretend  to  in  Kerry,  we 
would  hear  of  the  classic  attainments 
of  the  Irish  in  a  very  different  strain. 
As  to  their  pretensions  to  a  native  no- 
bility, he  treats  them  with  scorn.  **  He 
was  esteemed  the  bravest  man,"  savs 
he,  "that  was  most  dexterous  at  tie 
sport  of  pluudering  and  cow-stealing.*^ 
*'  The  monarch  himself  had  but  what 
he  could  catch,  and  was  rather  Dux 
Ducum,  or  Dux  Belli  than  a  king  ;*'  he 
dwells  with  delight  on  Father  Walsh's 
insidious  lamentations  over  the  **  unna- 
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turiil,  hlnoify,  everlastinsr^  desfrurtive 
feuii***  rif  tlie  Milesian  Irish — "  \e\\ih 
Contimie<i  with  the  g^reatest  pTidL% 
most  hellish  Aniljition,  and  cmulleat 
desires  tif  rcverigt!,  and  followed  with 
the  moat  horrible  iiijustice**.  opprei- 
sious,  extortions,  riif dries,  desobtioits, 
periidies.  treasotis,  rebf^lUuns,  cnnspira- 
eies  treachefics,  und  omrderi,  for 
ntmof«t  two  thousand  years ;"  antl  after 
showinif,  to  his  own  satbfacUon,  that 
they  lire  Imlf-bloods  in  race  and  hy- 
brids in  langiiJ^e — ^indebie<l  to  the 
aiidetit  Britons  for  their  knowletljire 
even  of  the  use  of  bows  ttnd  arrows^ 
to  the  Saxons  for  their  rudest  earthen 
IbrtresseK,  to  the  Spaniards  lor  their 
commonest  terms  of  i^ialytiition,  (in  so 
mueh    that    without    the   aid    of    thai 

fjolished  people  tiiey  could  not  have 
md  the  civility  to  say  even  *  how  ilo 
you  do?'  to  a  friend!)  to  the  Lulins  tbr 
ihpir  terin^  of  literature  and  decent 
UviniT,  aorj  to  the  English  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  coat?  anrl 
doablets^he  concludes  tliut  Prosper 
had  grood  cause  to  call  I  re  I  and  the  liar^ 
Ittitou*  hland^  and  ihut  Cum  pi  on  wns 
in  the  right  when  he  deehired  that 
*'(he  Irish  are  hehrddinge  to  God  for 
being  conQuered."  After  all,  he  ean- 
riot  view  tnero  a^  ohjects  of  that  iin- 
nUed  comfiasston  whieh  is  the  eha- 
^^'  iterrstic  of  perfc!ct  contempt.  "  Their 
Mjmeittes,**  he  acknowledges  "  are  not 
to  be  questioned  at  this  day,  since  tliey 
have  managed  their  affairs  with  that 
dexterity  and  courage,  that  they  have 
gotten  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland 
into  their  possession."  "  Hnwever, 
let  us  not  he  dismayed"  he  aeids;  "for 
they  are  but  the  fame  people  our  au- 
eestors  have  *»o  often  triumphed  over  ; 
nnd  althoiiah  they  ar^  not  lo  be  so 
contemned^  htit  that  we  may  expect 
they  win  make  one  good  effort  for 
their  estates  and  religion,  y*"*  we  m.iy 
stiil  depend  upon  it.  that  their  nnture 
is  the  name,  and  not  to  hf  so 
chungcd,  hut  that  »hey  will  again  v:»il 
their  bonnets  to  a  victorious  English 
army," 

A  short  year  snw  Cox*s  prediction 
verified  at  the  Boyne,  and  the  next  ge- 
neration of  the  vanquUhed  Irish  abo- 
lished as  a  nalion,  fli^ipinhHed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  state,  proscribed  in  their  re- 
tigton*  and  no  longer  formidable  in  rhe 
field,  STink  unresistingly  into  that  linal 
extreme  of  degradation  which,  while 
it   disarms  triumphant  enmity  of  half 


its  malice,  provoker  the  crowninj*  ao-- 
gravution  of  unmixed  contempt.  Mere 
Irishism  was  now  at  its  lowest.  The 
condition  of  the  people  doring  the  next 
half  CHirtnry,  was  necensurily  sordid, 
ai*d  their  etfurts  at  supporting  former 
ditrnity^  more  calcnliited  to  move  com- 
passion than  respctt.  Repeated  dis- 
asters might  perlid]>a  have  taught  them 
no  longer  to  meditate  revenge  in  tlie 
suHen  retirement  of  ihftr  hawns  and 
villaires,  hut  nothing  could  extirinrnish 
the  cherished  spurk  of  family  \md^,  or 
cjne^nch  tire  fiiooe,  howevt-r  gross  and 
earthly,  of  their  artLiclirnent  to  that 
church  whic^f,  if  ^he  had  provoked,  ha«t 
also  shared  and  stdaced  ^o  many  rrf 
their  reverses*.  The  etf\irts  of  a  poor 
man,  xtr  rigs  ling  rc»  maintain  a  station 
incompdtiijle  with  his  mean^  : — of  a 
vnlfar  man  attrmplirjt^:  to  support  a 
rnrik  above  his  proper  grade  in  soriety  ♦ 
or  of  an  over-zealous  man  seeking  ru 
signalize  asupertitittouri  devotion  to  any 
creed,  will  always  be  viewed  by  a  well- 
regulated  mind  with  pain  ;  hut  to  the 
coarse  minded  mnn,  e^-peerally  if  ani* 
mated  by  the  malignity  of  piirty  spirit^ 
they  supply  more  ntaterial  of  satire 
than  jverhaps  any  other  weaknesses  nf 
our  n.iture.  Among  the  impi>verished, 
hidf-erlueatrd,  iiersecuted,  and  conse- 
quently bigoted  Jrisii  of  this  period,  it 
was  no  difficult  matter  for  the  person 
so  disposed,  to  find  redundant  material 
of  this  sort  for  ridicule.  The  first  who 
laid  bold  of  this  opportnnily  for  satire, 
appears  to  have  been  W,  M.theanthor 
ofapoirn  in  Hudibrastic  verse,  known 
as  Gillo's  Fe.isU  but  irr  some  editions, 
entitled  Hesperine^ographia,  or,  a  de- 
scription of  the  Western  Isle.  The 
town  of  Monaghan  had  the  equivocal 
hoiror  of  sending  forth  the  last  edition 
of  this  coarse  piece  of  ridicule,  in  18*24. 
The  writer's  wit  is  considerable,  but  by 
no  means  equal  to  his  ill-will,  and  nei- 
ther hi*  humour  nor  his  malice  come 
up  to  his  t>l>scenity.  Still  he  draws  a 
l>rcture  that  probably  had  many  a  too 
true  prototype  amf>ng  the  middle  or- 
ders of  the  degraded  caste  he  satirizes. 
On  this  account,  it  has  now  become 
valuable,  as  being  perhaps  the  only 
view  of  the  domestic  manners  of  the 
mere  Irish  of  that  day*  In  bis  open- 
ing lines,  he  assembles  most  of  the 
topics  of  reproach  generally  brought 
agjiinst  the  conntry — 
**  Jn  Western  Ire,  renowned  for  bogs. 
For  torifs,  nnd  for  gr^eat  wolf-dogij^ 


wol 


*  'Tis  the  nfcdfraity  of  hrs  rhynin,  and  not  hisindinatiofi  that  rnnke^  him  admit  the 
wolf-dugSf  which  are  th«  only  cbaraiiteriNlics  not  discrvditablis  that  he  mentions. 
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For  drawing  hobbies  by  the  tail, 
And  threshing  corn  with  fiery  flail ; 
Where  bear  and  curds,  for  truth  I  tell  it, 
Are  made  without  a  pot  or  skellet, — 


And  where,  in  bowels  of  the  ground, 
There  are  great  heaps  of  butter  found. 
With  which,  and  blood-raw  flesh  of  beast, 
The  natives  make  a  dainty  feast^  &c. 
One  Gillo  lived.** 

W.  M.  now  proceeds  to  ridicule  the 
family  pride  of  bis  hero,  whose  gene* 
alogy  he  gives  with  a  good  deal  of 
caustic  humour.  "  He  was,'*  says  he — 
-«  The  son  of  Shane, 


:by,   I 

igh.     S 


Who  was  the  son  of  Patrick  Bane 
Who  was  the  son  of  Teague  the  Tory, 
Who,  to  his  great  and  endless  glory. 
Out  of  a  bush  a  shot  let  fly. 
And  killed  a  man  was  passing 
For  which  he  was  advanced  high. 
This  Teague  was  son  of  Gille  Chreest, 
Who  was  the  son  of  Hugh  the  Priest,**  &c. 

And  so  traces  up  the  pedigree  through 

"  Phelim  Fad, 
Who  on  each  hand  six  fingers  had, 

To  one  Loughlin  Crone 
Who  in  his  trade  had  so  much  skill, 
That  he  a  stolen  cow  could  kill. 
For  shift,  with  mantle  and  a  stone, 
A  way  to  former  thieves  unknown ; 

and  thence  through  the  loins  of  Manus 
Roe,  who 

"  Even  in  the  coldest  weather 
Did  never  wear  a  bit  of  leather," 

up  to  one  Mulrooney,  a  famous  dis- 
putant and  schoolman.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  reiterate  the  charge  of  bad 
taste  against  our  Irish  cookery,  in  the 
instance  of  Mulrooney 's  father,  Brian 
Margagh — 

*'  Affirming  that  all  meat  was  spoiled, 
That  either  roasted  was  or  boiled,'* 

where  he  breaks  off,  on  the  score  of 
tediousness,  telling  us  that  as  for  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  pedigree,  ter- 
minating at  Noah, 

•*  He*ll  leav*t  to  be  recounted  by 
Some  tracer  of  antiquity." 

In  Gillo  himself  we  have  a  charac- 
ter evidently  drawn  from  the  life.  His 
liberality,  pugnaciousness,  and  love  of 
Latin  and  logic,  arc  traits  still  recog- 
nisable among  some  of  the  most  strik- 
ing portraits  of  Carleton. 

*«  For  he  was  generous  and  free. 
And  given  to  hospitality. 
As  all  within  that  islaud  be. 


And  hugely  iconied  it  ihoiild  be  aid 

That  any  but  his  worship  frnd 

The  reckoning,  though  he  sold  a  oow  ;** 

As  a  matter  of  course, 

*(  He  never  from  a  barrel  went, 

Until  he  saw  the  sediment. 

*  *  #  • 

Then  neither  man  nor  beatt  did  dread. 
Nor  any  thing  that  wore  a  head,**  &c.  && 

The  account  of  his  classical  attain- 
ments would  have  delighted  Cos. 
«  He  questions  put  i'  the  acddence. 
Would  puzzle  men  of  better  sense ; 
If  you  could  not  resolve  him  what 
Was  Latin  for  a  civet-cat, 
A  ladle  or  a  frying-pan, 
A  spigot,  dunghole,  or  a  fan. 
He  judged  you  no  ingenious  man.' 

Brother  Francis,  arguing  for  his  belli 
before   King  Garagantua,  who  cooU 
only  say  that,  although  he  had  Aff- 
gottcn    his  reasons,  they  were  good 
reasons  nevertheless,  and  somewhere 
in  <*  Baroko,**  would  have  sped  better, 
could  he  have  anticipated  our   Irish 
Aristotle's  mode  of  syllogising. 
«  Of  universals  he  would  prate* 
Of  subjects,  and  of  predicate. 
And  of  beings  which  we  only  find 
To  have  existence  in  the  mind. 
To  shew  his  skill  he*d  undertake   ) 
To  prove  a  duck  to  be  a  dnike^      C 
An  eel  to  be  a  water-snake ;  ) 

And  often  smartly  argued  thai 
An  owl  was  but  a  flying  cat. 

«  «  *  # 

And  when  his  arguments  were  gone 
And  spent,  he  this  relied  upon  : 
Ipae  dixi — *tis  true,  therefore, 
I've  gained  my  point ;  1*11  hear  no  mott* 

The  Irish  enjoyed  a  creat  celebrity 
in  lo^c,  and  are  fond  of  the  syllogism 
to  tins  day.  A  good  example  of  their 
reputation  in  this  way,  on  the  Con- 
tinent, occurs  in  Gil  Bias.  **  I  was  so 
much  in  love  with  dispute,  that  I 
stopped  passengers,  known  or  un- 
known, and  proposed  argamenti  to 
them  ;  and  sometimes  meeting  with 
Hibernian  genius,  who  were  very  gbd 
of  the  occasion,  it  was  a  good  jest  to 
see  us  dispute.  By  our  extravagant 
gestures,  grimaces,  contortions,  oor 
eyes  full  or  fury,  and  our  mouths  full 
of  foam,  one  would  have  taken  us  for 
Bedlamites,  rather  thau  philosophers." 
But  to  proceed  with  W.  M. 

In  spacious  plain,  within  a  wood. 

And  bog,  the  house  of  Gillo  stood; 

A   house  well    built,  and    with   mock 

strength. 
Almost  two-hundred  feet  in  length ; 
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At  one  of  tkfl  encli  he  kept  hU  con^s^ 
At  t'other  end  be  kept  liie  i pause — 
Without  partition  or  n  screen, 
Or  ipreadiug  curtain  drtiwu  between. 

#  *  # 

In  midst  of  th'  house  n  mighty  6re 
or  black  dry'd  earth  nod  flwiugio;^  Uocks 
Was  made  eticiugh  to  roaat  an  oje, 
From  whence  arose  such  clouds  of  emoke 
As  either  you  or  me  would  choke , 
But  Gillo  and  his  inline  inured 
To  smokei  the  samo  with  ea&e  endured  : 
For  sittiugf  low  on  ru»he«  spread, 
The  smoke  Btill  hovered  overhead, 
And  did  more  good  thsm  real  harm 
Because  it  kept  ihe  lonq'  house  wuma, 
And  never  mude  Lheir  heads  to  ache  \ 
Therefore  do  ciiirancv  he  would  make  v 
And  thhs  for  smoke,  although  'tuns  duar^ 
Hi*  paid  four  shillingii  ev'tiry  year." 

Whether  this  merely  alludes  to  the 
hearth-money,  or  to  a  direct  jiciialty 
oo  the  ahsence  of  a  chimnny,  it  is  hard 
to  Sriy.  Such,  however,  \vst>  the  house, 
und  such  the  host.  The  entertain- 
ment, if  roujb,  was  at  Icasi  abundant. 
Goal's  fle*h,  Ibars  fles^h,  ttiree  tiinged 
sheep,  fijur  ^wine,  licef  ad  fUjitum,  and 
itnoke  dried  veal  were  the  piiocipul 
diahes. 

^  Besides  til  this,  vast  bundles  came 
Of  sorrel  more  thun  I  tan  name, 
And  many  n  sheaf  I  hear  there  was  ' 
Of  flhamrock  and  of  water  grass, 
Which  there  for  curioiia  sail  ads  pass/ 

Which,  with  **  islands  of  curds**  afloat 
in  oceans  ■*  of  hot  and  sweet  cerulean 
whey,  great  heups  of  three-eorocrcd 
bannocks,  a  barrtd  of  be<T  aud  gooft 
itorc  of  aqua  vihe  coiiipletod  the  nia- 
ler.aU  of  ihe  diuuer.  Neither  napkin 
uor  tableelotb  is  requlrcU  where  tables 

**  lit  his  house  were  none  that  day 
Save  those  (chess  boards   namely)   at 
which  the  gamesters  play,"* 

But  in  their  steads- 

•*  Of  rushes  there  were  benches  made, 
On  which  the  meat  was  partly  laid  j 
But  all  the  mutton  that  was  singcid 
Waj  laid  on  doors  that  were  unhinged, 
So  that  wo  all  may  truly  say 
Gdlo  kept  open  house  thai  day  ; 
The  rest  were  phi«^ud  in  stut*?ty  tort 
Od  planks  which  hrkins  did  support." 

Dinner  being  laid,  scats  have  now  to 
be  provided : 

^'  As  for  the  guests,  when  grace  was  saidi 
And  all  in  Latin  tongue  had  pray'd, 
Some  ran  to  this,  some  ran  to  that. 
And  what  they  catched  they  thereon  sat. 


was  J 
s,  V 
ass»") 


The  brisk  yonngf  sparks,  with  their  kind 

WFuches 
Did  placo  themselves  on  rushy  beuckee : 
Thtj  rabble  and  the  brawny  kerns 
Well    pleaiM.»tl    sat    down    on   heap*   of 

ferns,  kc/* 

These  passages,  although  evidently 
dictated  by  a  hostile  spirit,  and  exliibit- 
injf  perhaps  a  much  ruder  picture  than 
the  original  warratited,  are  nevertlie- 
kss  valuuble  as  records  of  something 
whk*h  cannot  be  very  uniike  the  mode 
of  living  of  the  mere  Irish  when  at 
tlielr  worst.  The  scene  would  be  sut- 
fit'icntly  piety  res  que  on  cyiiivas,4.  Tiie 
feasters  in  front ;  in  the  middle  distance 
the  fire ;  aiitl  leen  throog^b  its  hazy 
li^ht,  the  calde  in  the  twck-gnniml, 
witli  glimpses  of  churacterislic  scenery 
throuyb  the  open  door  and  vvimknvs. 
The  pipers  and  harpers  might  have 
conspicuous  pliices  near  the  hciirtb  ; 
tlie  Ibnnder  of  tlie  fenst  himself,  with 
his  black  beard  and  fur  collar,  woubl  aj>- 
pear  to  advantaije  rising  in  the  centre 
to  projtose  "the  Kinij/'  Tlie  artist 
would  require  to  lake  some  lessoni 
from  tin  Irish  antiquary,  to  represent 
the  vkirious  sorts  of  horns  and  meathera 
whicli  he  would  liavc  to  show  rising  «i» 
multaneoosly  to  cci-tatie  conntenances, 
as  the  mugical  sounds  cchnetl  down  the 
apurtrnent.  Atlcr  the  King,  and  the 
Prince  ot  Wales,  the  other  toasts  pro- 
po*ed  from  the  chair,  were  (we  are  in- 
formed by  \\\  M.)  the  Duke  of  Ber* 
wick,  Loots  the  Fourteenth,  and  ihc 
Pope  ;  after  which,  the  hostand  hostess 
bring  drunk  vvkli  all  the  honours,  and 
Gillo  being-  incapable  of  returniui^ 
thanks  froin  the  desponding  state  into 
which  be  hiid  fallen  on  the  mention  of 
his  exiled  monardi. 

They  ttrikc  up  all  their  lmr}»  aiid  tniiQpt, 
To  drive  *way  hi*  doleful  duitiii*  i 

And  after  some  mu-ic  and  dancing, fall 
to  blows  according  to  the  approved 
progtiimme  of  ^ucb  a  composition,  and 
the  ]>iece  terminates  More  Thracttnt. 

We  have  now  descended,  step  by 
strp,  with  a  sinking  people,  till  we  have 
sounded  the  lowest  depth  of  national 
abasement.  F*rom  ibis  poiii^  u  more 
pleasing  progress  is  befnre  us,  and  we 
propose  to  accompany  our  country  men 
in  their  accent  from  that  oblivinu*  pool 
to  where  they  now  stand  halt -way  up 
the  steep — 

When!  Fame's  brif Hl^  ttrnple  proudlr  iliin<>s 

afar — 
in  tjur  next  paper. 

Invidious  comparisons  are  the  pro- 
per consolation  of  weak  minds ;  still,  if 
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to  know  that  other  nations  have  been 
made  the  butts  of  eoual  obloquy,  with- 
out impediment  to  tneir  future  reputa* 
tion,  will  alleviate  the  pain  that  we 
cannot  but  feel  in  contemplating;  our 
own  past  condition,  we  can  gratify  that 
amiable  weakness  by  the  example  of  a 
neighbouring  people,  justly  famous  for 
all  that  makes  a  nation  what  we  most 
desire  to  be.  The  perusal  of  "  A  Mo- 
dern Account  of  Scotland,**  written  in 
the  year  1670,  and  printed  in  the  6th 
volume  of  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  p. 
1*35 — 14*2,  ought  to  console  the  sorest. 
We  mean  the  Scotch  no  offence ;  we 
admire  and  respect  them  ;  but  we  can- 
not resist  making  a  few  quotations,  that 
sensitive  minds  among  us  may  not  feel 
companionless  in  contempt.  They 
used  to  say  that  Ireland  was  so  called 
from  being  the  **  land  of  Ire,**  and  so 
sneered  at  our  quarrelsome  tempers ;  the 
author  of  the  account  of  Scotland,  de- 
rives the  name  of  that  country,  with 
our  Kealings  and  O'Flahertys  from 
Scota,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  the 
king  of  Egypt. 

*•  For,**  says  he,  **  that  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  were  entailed   upon   them,  that 

of (which  is  a  judgment  unrepeated) 

is  an  ample  testimony ;  these  loving  ani- 
mats  accompanying  them  from  Egypt, 
and  remaining  with  them  to  this  day — 
the  plague  of  boils  and  blaiiis  is  heredi- 
tary on  them — the  judgment  of  hail  and 
snow  is  naturalized  and  made  free  deni- 
zen there — and  the  plague  of  darkness  is 
applicable  to  their  gross  and  blockish  un- 
derstandings." 

He  gives  them  credit  for  a  pure  air, 
but  then, says  he — 

"  If  it  was  not  pure  and  well-refined  by 
its  agitation,  it  would  be  so  infected  with 
the  stink  of  their  towns,  and  the  steams 
of  the  nasty  inhabitants,  that  it  would  be 
pestilential  and  destructive  ;  indeed,  it  is 
too  thin  for  their  gross  senses,  that  must 
be  fed  with  suitable  viunds;  their  meat 
not  affecting  their  distempered  palates 
without  having  a  damnable  hogoe ;  nor 
music  their  ears  without  loud  and  harsh 
discord." 

See  how  open  our  modes  of  feeding 
are  to  ridicule !  He  thus  descants 
on  the  Scotch  tables  : — 


*<  King  Jameses  treat  for  the  daTil,  that 
is,  a  poll  of  ling,  a  joU  of  atiiigaoii,  and 
a  pig,  with  a  pipe  of  tobacco  for  digastioii, 
had  been  very  complete,  if  the  ordering 
thereof  had  been  assigned  to  a  cook 
of  this  country,  who  can  suit  ererj 
dish  with  its  proper  hogoe,  and  bring  cor- 
ruption to  your  table  only  to  mind  met 
of  mortality!  Their  meat  k  carrion 
when  it  is  killed,  but  after  it  has  been  a 
fortnight  a  perfuming  with  the  nro- 
roatic  air,  strained  through  the  clnmmy 
trunks  of  flesh  flies,  then  it  peaaet  tha  trial 
of  fire  under  the  care  of  one  of  ihoee  ex- 
quisite artists,  and  is  dished  up  in  n  tea  of 
sweet  Scotch  butter,  and  so  sent  hoi  ap 
to  the  table.  To  pnt  one*s  head  into 
their  kitchen  doors  is  little  lets  than  de- 
struction.'* 

As  for  the  people  themselves,  tfce  men 
"Are  proud,  arrogant,  vain-glorioas 
boasters ;  bloody,  barbarous,  and  inhumin 
butchers.  Cozenage  and  thefi  are  in 
perfection  among  them,  and  they  are  psr- 
fect  English-haters.*' 

Their  women  he  reproaches  as  un- 
chaste. He  ridicules  toeir  turf  cabini, 
and  straw  seats ;  their  rude  horse  fur- 
niture, <*  bridles,  saddles,  girth,  stirropf, 
and  crupper,  all  wood;"  their  barbarous 
music  ;  their  bare  unfenced  commou ; 
their  affectation  of  Latin  ;  and,  finally, 
their  puritanical  demeanour. 

"  If  you  crack  a  nut,  there  is  a  grace 
for  that ;  drink  a  dish  of  coffee,  ale,  or 
wrine,  or  what  else,  he  presently  fumbhes 
you  with  a  grace  for  the  nonce ;  so,  if 
you  pair  your  nails,  or  any  other  action  of 
like  importance,  he  can  as  easily  suit  you 
with  a  prayer  as  draw  on  a  glove  ;  and 
the  wonder  of  all  this  is,  that  the  prayer 
shall  be  so  admirably  framed,  that  it  msy 
indifferently  quadrate  with  any  occa- 
sion," &c.  &c. 

The  English  themselves  have  not 
escaped  the  sneers  of  their  more  re- 
fined neighbours  of  the  continent,  and 
he  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the 
works  of  Erasmus,  if  he  should  still 
think  himself  exposed  too  solitarily  to 
the  obloquy  of  so  many  scolding  an* 
thors,  will  find  material  for  retortii^ 
pretty  effectually,  and  perhaps  of  car- 
rying the  war  into  the  very  houses  and 
tables  of  the  scorners. 
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Tbcre  was  a  time  wlicu  I  would  as 
§00 n  have  lunied  play-aclur,  or  auy 
other  oat-oj'-i be-way  tbin^,  as  bave  my- 
self put  into  a  book  ;  for,  il  waiiD't 
eoutiietl  credible  m  my  young-  days  for 
prudent  people*— wouien,  above  alt — 
to  be  buwked  abtmt  tlje  world,  and 
their  namcjs  made  coTiiioon  at  every 
raarkei-cross.  But  tiniea  are  altered 
now.  Nobody  Is  ashained  of  any 
thing-*  if  they  can  only  tell  a  story'; 
and  I  wa9  told,  no  later  nor  la^t 
Wednesday  was  elght-diiys^  by  one 
who  knows  what  he  says,  that  the 
grandest  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let 
alone  them  of  a  lower  station,  will 
print  all  abont  themselves  and  their 
friends,  without  the  smallest  conceal- 
ment, and  tell  pleniy,  bad  and  good, 
8s  it  comes  into  iheir  heads,  just  to 
make  divarsion  for  the  world.  Now, 
as  to  the  doings  of  thcra  above  me,  1 
can  only  give  it  npon  hearsay,  but  it 
has  come  under  my  own  knovvledjre* 
bow  near  friends  of  my  own,  by  the 
father's  side,  not  counting  neighbours 
neither  kith  nor  kin  to  mcj  an*t  one 
bit  daunted  to  expose  themselves  in 
very  tolerable  sized  books,  twice  as 
grand  as  the  primers  farmerly^  and 
rtin   off  their  tong-uea  the  most  nnsig- 


gone  to  nothing'.  A  waymn  of  good 
subslanee  won't  accomplish  more  nor 
what  would  keep  one  wheel  ^.'^oiotr  lor 
the  use  ul"  the  hunsc  ;  and  the  puorer 
sort,  that,  VI ben  the  world  was  what  it 
was,  made  a  little  penny  by  their  hanks 
every  market-day,  may  just  as  well  sit 
\viih  their  hinds  before  them ;  for, 
after  slaving  their  lives  out,  they  won't 
be  able  to  earn  a  pair  of  shoes  in  tiitf 
half  year.  And  now,  isn't  it  quite 
plaiop  that  when  the  hands  has  no  luud 
eiaployment  to  drown  thin  king,  the 
thoughts  will  be  floeking  in  thick,  and 
the  tongue  will  gallop  right  a-head, 
without  looking  before  it.  Take  my 
word  Jbr  it,  th:tt*s  the  reason  wiiy  mis- 
chief is  so  common  among  the  poor, 
these  idle  times.  They  have  nothing 
to  do  but  plot,  and  stdemc,  and  tell 
lies,  and  invent  vulgar  noratitms. 

As  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  don't 
know  what  to  say  in  their  excuse,  see- 
ing they  never  were  given  to  much 
labour.  One  gcntlewtnnan  in  4  iiun- 
drH  never  spun  a  strick  i*f  flai,  worth 
the  throw  of  a  shuttle  ;  and  a  gentle- 
man's legs  under  a  loom  was  a  show 
that  older  eyes  nor  mine  couldn't  re- 
member to  hear  tell  of.  The  failing  of 
trade,  then,  won't  account   for    them 


nified   discunrae,  that  one  cotdd  hear    scandalizing  themselves  and  their  fore- 


fathers, as  I  am  credibly  informed 
they  do»  What  do  you  say  to  the 
life  and  adventures  of  people  that 
UDthing  could  be  told  of,  being  made 
ublic  by  their  own  near  friends  and 
elations  't*     Wouldnl  it  surprise 


pubhc  I 
blood  n 


every  evening  in  the  winter,  from  any 
old  woman  that  called  in  to  take  an 
air  of  the  fire.  Soeuc  would  try  and 
persuttde  me  that  ihey  niiike  money  by 
romancing  in  that  way,  but  I  never 
g-ave  in  lo  it,  though   I   listen  lo  them. 

[  am  too  old,  and  made  too  much  of  any  dasent-rearcd  body  to  hear  that 
my  opportunitica  lo  give  credit  to  the  dead  cant  be  let  rest  in  their  graves, 
everj'  foolish  story  of  that  sort.  Sure,  without  ihcm  that  comes  after  them, 
my  ow*n  sense  tells  me,  if  a  book  costs  with  Irieinlsblp  on  their  tongues,  rip- 
only  a  shilling,  after  it  is  made  op  by  ping  up  every  bad  story  about  them, 
a  printer,  how  conld  he  ever  afford  to  and  darkening  their  memory  while  the 
c^ive  the  half  of  the  money  for  nothing  world  last^  ?^ — giving  us  to  understand 
but  the  bare  words  ?  Besides,  it  stands  how  one  well-spoken  man  lived  by 
to  reason,  that  the  trade,  from  first  to  tricking,  and  cheating,  and  joking — a 
last,  has  snicill  profits  ;  for  Toi  sure  a  poor  story  to  he  the  inheritance  of  his 
poorer  set  dorft  walk  the  road  nor  children,  if  they  wanted  to  make  au 
ballad-dngers  }  and  I  leave  it  to  any  honest  character  for  themselves  ; — how' 
man  to  Judge,  if  they  give  value —  another,  with  a  title  before  his  name, 
paper,  reading,  and  all — for  the  half-  was  ungrateful  to  the  mother  that  bore 
penny  they  ask.  No.  It  is  some-  him,  and  uncivil  to  the  woman  that 
thing  besides  money  that  makes  all  joined  hands  with  him  at  the  altar,  and 
aorU  so  fond  of  printing  themselves  unnatural  to  the  child  that  expected  to 
now-a-days.  If  the  truth  was  known,  be  reared  upon  his  knee  ;  and  how 
I  believe  the  spinning  and  weaving  another,  born  grand,  that  the  world 
Ls  a  hand  in  it,  for  that  industry  is  all  might  be  let  to  pity,  if  his  memory 
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was  spared,  was  little  better  nor  a 
harum-scaruni  kind  of  self-willed  poor 
creature,  always  getting  into  miscnief, 
because  only  he  hadn't  sense  to  see 
the  differ,  so  that  the  best  that  could 
happen  to  him  was  to  die  as  soon  as 
he  could  ?  All  I  say  after  that  is,  that 
if  any  of  the  neighbours  want  to  shew 
theirgood-will  to  me  afler  I  am  gone, 
they  will  make  no  freedom  with  my 
name,  but  just  let  the  grass  grow  over 
me  in  peace,  and  leave  the  finding  out 
of  my  sins  to  the  One  that  can  pardon 
them,  and  hide  them  out  of  sight  for 
ever. 

I  often  think,  though,  maybe,  I'm 
wrong,  that  the  reason  why  the  people 
great  and  small,  follows  tattling  and 
backbiting  is,  that  the  world  has  got 
more  sense  nor  it  knows  what  to  do 
with,  and  so  runs  away  with  itself  in 
that  uncommon  manner.  Why,  a  child 
of  ten  years  old  has,  at  this  present, 
more  knowledge  and  understanding 
nor  his  grandfather,  and  won't  put  up 
with  the  treatment  that  satisfiea  them 
in  former  times.  Mannerliness  that, 
no  doubt,  was  a  pretty  thing  in  its  day, 
18  only  taught  to  dogs  and  wild  beasts 
that  get  their  bread  by  dancing.  Kit- 
chen maids  won't  be  content  without 
sleeves  down  to  their  wrists ;  footmen 
call  themselves  butlers,  even  with  the 
11  very  lace  round  their  collars  ;  priests 
set  up  for  gentlemen  in  their  full  shoot 
of  black  ;  grown  up  girls  wear  men's 
trowscrs  ;  lumps  of  boys  dress  with 
women's  stays  ;  Protestants  are  cried 
down,  and  the  other  sort  complimented. 
Policemen  are  ordered  to  be  civil  to 
the  outdacious,  and  laws  made  to  starve 
any  of  the  ministers  that  hasn't  the 
luck  to  be  shot.  Linen,  and  silk,  and 
cloth,  is  made  out  of  cotton  ;  and  rale 
young  ladies  learn  to  square  their  fists, 
80  that  they  can  box  like  troopers,  if 
ever  a  fair  match  comes  in  their  way. 

But  I  am  forgetting  myself,  and  ray 
own  story,  that  isn't  a  bit  worth  hear- 
ing or  tellin^f,  only  a  gentleman  took  a 
fancy  t  j  hear  me  t.ilk  of  old  times,  and 
repeat  stories  of  the  doings  in  his 
grandfather's  hoine,  where  I  spent 
many  a  happy  year,  while  I  served 
them,  that  \{  would  be  hard  to  find  the 
like  in  this  unfortunate  hour  of  the  day. 
So  it's  just  to  oblige  him  that  I  make 
an  old  tool  of  myself  this  way,  and  he 
deserves  more  nor  that  from  me. 

I  suppose  r  wasn't  passing  eighteen 
when  I  came  to  this  country.  It  was 
an  old  promise  that  l  was  to  go  home 
with  Miss  Fanny,  when  she  took  up 
house-keeping,   and,   though    I   won't 


•ay  I  wasn't  tony,  and  more  bendet 
me,  for  that  matter,  that  the  ooaldo*t 
abide  Sir  Cadwallader  Cruikshank, 
who  had  a  house  you  could  be  lost  in. 
but  would  join  herself  with  Mr.  Hassel- 
ton,  who  was  a  second  son,  with  no 
family  place,  barring  the  glebe-house  of 
Curraghbeg,  yet  I  never  once  drev 
back,  nor  faulted  the  match,  but  went 
home  with  her  just  as  cheerful  as  if  I 
was  follying  her  next  sister,  Miss  Jane, 
who  every  body  knows  married  the 
Earl  of  Rathmines.  My  station  in  the 
family  was  Jtead  housemaid  —  often 
having  a  girl  under  me,  when  they 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  a  poor 
orphant  but  to  take  her  into  the  house. 
and  try  and  make  a  servant  of  her.  I 
might  have  rose  higher,  if  I  had  a  wish, 
but  I  never  liked  change,  or  wanted  to 
be  called  "  Miss,*  like  some  npsetteit 
that  I  could  name,  since  piilareens 
came  in  fashion,  and  pockets  went  oat. 
Besides,  I  had  as  much  respect  paid 
me  as  the  best  of  them — always  dining 
in  the  hall,  and  my  place  waiting  for 
me  every  Sunday  on  the  jauntin?  ear 
to  go  to  church,  only  when  Lady  Rath- 
mines's  gentlewoman  was  there,  she  and 
mv  aunt  being  a  horse-load  hj  them* 
selves.  Them  Sundays  I  walked  to 
church,  with  many  other  genteel  people 
who  were  active  on  their  limbs.  And, 
sure  enough,  too  much  flesh,  though  a 
comely  thing,  is  a  great  hindrance  to 
the  breath.  I  never  coveted  it,  and 
was  always  remarkable  for  a  slim  car- 
riage, so  that  people  used  to  say  I  took 
after  my  aunt  in  nothing,  only  her 
little  shoes. 

She  was  the  housekeeper  ;  that  is, 
she  carried  four  big  bunches  of  keys 
always  in  her  pocket,  when  she  didnt 
forget  to  leave  them  in  every  comer, 
and  gave  directions  about  making  broth 
for  the  poor.  But,  to  tell  no  lies,  she 
did  little  besides ;  the  rale  business 
fell  on  Mrs.  Rook,  the  lady's  maid, 
who  contrived  to  do  all,  and  leave  the 
credit  to  my  aunt,  seeing  she  liked  it. 
To  my  mind,  neither  the  master  nor 
the  mistress  ever  expected  much  from 
her,  or  judged  her  fit  to  be  the  howl 
of  the  family  ;  they  only  didnt  like 
her  to  feel  dependent,  so  they  gave  her 
a  charge  without  much  trouble.  Before 
her  misfortunes  she  was  well  known  to 
the  family,  and  well  thought  of,  bein? 
come  of  people  that  were  no  miscredit 
to  the  estate,  where  they  lived  longer 
nor  the  memory  of  man  could  go.  Her 
father  left  his.  two  daughters,  herself 
and  my  mother,  very  good  cxpecu- 
tions  at  his  death  ;  but,  I  don't  know 
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how  it  wa*,  it  didn't  thrive  with  them 
after  ihey  got  a  seUlement  of  their 
OW11,  My  mother,  by  all  accounts, 
was  an  asy-^ohigr  woman,  who  was 
content  if  she  had  what  answered  from 
one  day  to  another,  without  troubling' 
herself  about  ctire-keepiiifr,  or  layings 
by  ;  and  my  father  had  as  geoteel  a 
fiperrit,  so,  one  way  or  other,  nil  the 
Btib«tance  they  died  possessed  of 
wouldn*t  nay  a  <juartefs  lodging  for  the 
three  children  they  left  after  iheiu.  It 
W49  a  pity  that  the  world  went  so  con- 
trary with  them,  for  they  were,  one  and 
other,  of  an  aneient  family,  and  spent 
I  their  substance,  as  long  as  it  lasted, 
with  great  credit. 

My  Qunt  was  better  off  j  she  had  no 
chiki  to  provide  for,  and  old  Archy 
M' Master,  her  husband,  was  a  gather- 
ing man*  He  was  not  her  cquiil  by 
miiny  degrreeg,  for  his  father  was  from 
Scotland,  hut  be  gave  her  the  best  of 
^ood  living,  and  left  her  a  well  stocked 
farm,  and  hundreds  to  boot,  in  bank. 
AU  went  to  the  had  with  her,  in  no 
time  after  his  doaili.  Cattle  died  ; 
the  house  couldn't  be  kep  in  re- 
pair ;  her  boy  robbed  her,  and  run 
off  to  America  ;  and  she  lost  three 
half  years*  rent  out  of  tier  Jpocket, 
the  very  last  gale  she  went  to  pay  the 
agent.  At  last  she  was  destroyed  out 
and  out,  poor  woman  !  without  having 
a  hand  in  it  herself.  The  farm  was 
thrown  u[j  to  the  landlord,  racked  and 
out  of  heart ;  but  as  he  got  a  rise  on 
it  from  the  four  and  sixpence  an  acre, 
thjit  she  paid,  to  the  five  and  twenty 
shillings  that  he  got  for  it  from  the 
next  tenant,  he  cousidered  her  case, 
and  settled  fifteen  pounds  a-year  on 
her  for  her  life.  Many  women  could 
have  lived  like  a  queen  on  that  hand- 
tome  provision  ;  but  she  never  could 
make  the  two  ends  meet,  or  any  thing 
near  it.  Ouc  hiilf  of  the  year  she 
would  have  to  stop  from  church,  for 
want  of  shoes,  and  when  she  com- 
passed them,  It  is  likely  she  would 
have  to  keep  the  house  as  long  iigain, 
with  the  tattering  of  ber  bonnet  by  the 
puppy  dog.  The  family,  besides  pro- 
viding her  with  fresh  meat  nearly  every 
week,  often  fitted  her  out  from  head 
to  foot,  bran  new  from  the  shop  ;  but 
there  wa**  some  witchcraft  over  ber, 
that  wasted,  and  wore  out^  and  soiled, 
and  lost,  and  smashed,  faster  nor  they 
could  buy.  After  a  time,  they  found 
out  that  there  was  no  use  in  trying  to 
make  her  comfortable,  while  she  livtnl 
on  her  own  means  ;  so,  before  they 
were  marriedi  Mr.  Hasslelon  and  Miss 


Fanny  agreed  together  to  take  her 
home  to  themselves  for  the  remainder 
of  her  life — for  though  she  had  little 
wit  for  this  world,  they  knew  she 
feared  God,  and  would  not  tolerate 
sill  in  the  house,  or  out  of  the  house, 
ammig  the  servants. 

There  slie  lived,  like  the  first  gen- 
tlewoman in  the  land,  only  her  money 
still  galloped  away*  without  any  body 
knowing  now  or  where  it  went*  Snuif 
was  tlie  oidy  thing,  in  the  way  of  pro- 
vision, that  she  had  to  buy,  yet,  the 
never  a  penny  could  she  &hevv  tu  the 
fore,  and  if  tliC  mistress  and  the  young 
ladies,  after  they  were  born,  hadn't 
oilen  made  her  a  handsome  compli- 
ment, Peggy  Anderson,  the  kitehcn- 
maid,  could  have  outdressed  her  any 
day.  She  never  lost  the  friendship  of 
her  benefactors,  but  none  of  the  family 
below  stairs  would  have  broke  their 
liearts  to  see  her  hit  any  day.  I,  that 
was  her  own  sister's  diiughter,  came  in 
for  ray  share  of  her  temper,  as  well  as 
another,  when  there  was  nobody  else 
to  fix  blame  on  ;  and,  being  young  and 
foolish,  1  didn't  make  allowances  as  t 
ought,  but  would  sulk,  and  hold  my 
own,  bytimes.  Yet,  after  all,  I  will 
say  that  for  myselfi  that  1  was  as  fond 
of  her  as  any  body  could  be  of  an 
aunt,  with  her  oddities  and  ways* 
Once  she  took  a  thing  in  her  head  the 
powers  of  man  wouldn*t  beat  it  out, 
and  she  was  seldom  at  a  loss  to  exer- 
cise her  fancy*  Meeting,  as  she  did, 
with  plenty  ot  roguery,  in  her  life-time, 
she  could  hardly  bo  persu tided  that 
tiuth  or  honesty  was  to  be  found  any 
where,  and  would  8u*ipeet  her  own 
shadow,  if  it  looked  at  the  key  of  the 
store-room*  The  most  responsible 
couldn*t  escape  her  surmises.  Even 
Mrs*  Rnok  and  Mr,  Mac!ionchy,  the 
butler,  not  naming  the  rest,  had  often 
a  reflection  shaken  upon  them  with  her 
head.  However,  they  winked  at  it,  as 
they  knew  she  couIdnU  help  it,  and 
that  the  master  and  mistress  never 
gave  heed  to  nothing  that  wasn't  fair 
and  open. 

Being  always  a  well-inclined  woman, 
she  laid  it  down  IW  a  rule  in  her  own 
mind,  that  she  never  could  do  wrong, 
and  she  kep  up  to  that  ;  for.  if  any 
thing  went  astray  that  never  was  from 
under  her  own  care,  and  that  nol>ody 
else  could  ever  have  a  hand  in,  she 
would  [mt  away  the  blame  from  herself 
entirely,  and  fix  it  on  another,  not 
meaning  all  the  time  to  tell  one  word 
of  lie,  but  oiily  to  corne  to  the  bottom 
of  it,      The  way  she  did,  was  to  sit 
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down  and  think  who  was  likely  to  be 
unlucky,  or  who  ever  was  guilty  of  a 
transgression.  That  was  soon  found 
out;  and  then  she  considered  it  was 
likely  the  fault  lay  at  their  door.  For 
the  first  day  or  two  she  would  only  let 
out  a  whimper  of  a  suspicion  to  who- 
ever was  in  favour  at  the  time,  till,  by 
rummaging  in  her  own  fancy,  before 
the  week  was  out,  she  was  positive 
about  it ;  and  then  she  would  swear  a 
hole  through  a  ladder,  only  she  never 
swore,  that  what  was  unpossible  was 
true. 

To  shew  my  meaning,  afraid  that 
people  might  think  I  was  over  hard 
upon  her,  I  will  tell  all  about  the  glass 
sallad-bowl,  that  was  near  sending 
Sally  Greene,  the  dairy-maid,  away, 
she  was  so  affronted,  and  kep  me  cry- 
ing the  whole  day  and  night,  without 
putting  a  bit  into  ray  head.  Not  a  bit 
of  business  had  my  aunt  to  meddle  with 
that  bowl,  it  being  in  the  care  of 
James  Preston,  the  footman;  but,  if 
she  was  in  a  hurry,  she  would  snatch 
anything  next  her  hand  that  was  con- 
Tenient,  whether  it  would  answer  or 
no.  Wanting  something  to  hold  the 
flour  she  was  going  to  try  and  make 
paste  with,  she  thought  it  too  much 
trouble  to  ask  for  the  proper  vessel, 
and,  seeing  the  pantry  door  open,  and 
James  out  of  the  way,  she  carried  off 
the  sallad-bowl  to  her  own  room. 
How  it  happened  nobody  could  ever 
tell;  she  said  it  only  got  the  smallest 
clink  with  the  rolling-pin  ;  but,  be  that 
as  it  may,  in  a  few  minutes  out  she 
walked,  with  the  beautiful  article  broke 
into  three  halves,  as  if  you  cut  it  with 
a  knife.  James  was  all  of  a  heap  with 
confusion.  "  Oh  !  Mrs.  Mc  Master," 
says  he,  **  what  call  had  you  at  all  to 
my  charge?  Haven't  you  plenty  of 
things  of  your  own  to  dabble  about 
with,  and  not  meddle  with  mine  ?  at 
any  rate,  it  is  you  will  have  to  answer 
for  it  to  the  mistress."  **  I  will  do  no 
such  thing,"  says  my  aunt,  sharply ; 
**  I  am  sure  and  certain  it  was  cracked 
before.  Any  body  with  half  an  eye 
may  see  that  it  never  would  have  come 
to  pieces  in  my  hands,  if  it  got  fair 
play  by  them  that  ought  to  be  minding 
their  business."  There  was  no  use  in 
James  clearing  himself ;  she  would 
have  it  that  he  cracked  it,  and  then 
rummaged  in  her  own  mind  to  find  out 
how  it  happened.  Well!  what  did 
she  fix  on  at  last?  That  Sally,  my 
own  self,  and  James  did  it  between  us 
ill  a  fit  of  roistering !  I  and,  for  no 
other  reason,    only  because  the    day 


before  she  heard  us  laughing,  as  well- 
behaved  as  any  two  girla*  at  him  for 
slipping  on  the  floor,  wheo  he  was  run- 
ning to  answer  the  hall-door.  As  I 
said  before,  Sally  took  it  so  to  heart, 
that  she  was  off  with  herself,  onl?  the 
mistress  interfered,  sayiug,  that  things 
would  happen  any  day  ;  and  ga^e  her 
orders  steady,  that  nobody  must  cry, 
or  rise  an  argument  about  smashes. 
Still  my  aunt  was  posiUve  in  her  own 
mind,  that  we  were  the  ciffenden; 
and,  though  she  diiln*t  speak  out,  she 
believed  it  to  her  dying  day.  If  the 
word  <*  sallad**  was  said  before  her,  for 
many  a  Ions  year  after,  she  would  oive 
a  little  cough,  shake  her  head,  and  look 
from  under  her  eyes  over  at  me,  ss 
much  as  to  say,  **  where  is  the  blush  b 
your  face  ?" 

To  tell  the  truth,  she  was  the  only 
cross  we  had  ;  for,  take  us  altogether, 
there  never  was  a  happier  set,  the  envy 
of  far  and  near.  Every  body  was  com- 
fortable and  content  about  the  place, 
and,  as  for  my  aunt*s  contrariness,  it 
seldom  gfave  uneasiness  to  talk  about 
Not  a  loud  word  was  heard  from  them 
up  stairs  from  year's  end  to  year*s  end, 
barring  for  lies ;  and  not  much  of 
them  was  told,  but  by  a  new  comer, 
now  and  then,  for  there  was  no  tolera- 
tion for  them  above  or  below ;  or  when 
the  master  had  to  advise  Briney  Cori- 
gan,  the  turf-boy,  who  would  go  to 
the  bad  every  three  months,  if  he 
wasn't  well  threatened  and  fretted  into 
his  duty. 

Some  thought  they  encouraged  in- 
nocence too  much  ;  but,  in  the  end,  I 
don*t  see  they  came  to  any  damage  by 
it.  If  Ned  Ovens  was  not  so  smart  a 
carpenter  as  Pat  Nolan,  he  was  an 
honest  creature,  civil  and  slow.  The 
track  of  his  tongue  was  never  heard 
afler  him,  nor  the  smell  of  sperrits  seen 
in  his  company  ;  and,  if  erery  body 
took  advantage  of  him,  the  sin  and  the 
shame  was  theirs,  not  his.  The  worst 
didn't  grudge  him  a  g^d  word,  he  was 
so  harmless.  Even  my  aunt  always 
spoke  largely  of  him,  because  he 
never  cleared  himself  of  bad  glueii^ 
and  nailing,  when  things  came  to 
damage  by  her  means.  He  was  so 
fond  of  us  all,  that  he  would  rather 
do  any  little  job  at  the  glebe  for 
nothing,  than  work  for  high  wages  any 
where  else ;  not  but  he  was  always 
paid  cheerful,  as  if  he  was  a  master- 
builder. 

I  can  say  the  same  of  Briney  Cori- 
gan,  though  he  wanted  chastisiiw 
more  nor  he  got,  and  when  his  mind 
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was  riz,  would  talk  as  if  the  house 
couUiii't  do  without  him.  He  was  the 
wuniierlul  BrineVt  sure  euougli !  When 
1  think  of  him,  I  caut  help  renetlinsr 
ftbout  consate  ;  how  u  comes  where  it 
Uaa  no  business  ;  and  bririjs:'?  foolish- 
nest  and  m^hness  in  its  com|iany. 
But  I'll  say  no  more  of  Brim-y,  now — 
the  poor  foolish  boy  I  111  come  to 
him  in  another  part  of  my  story. 

As  for  HaiJOdh,  the  first  cook  we 
had,  she  was  cracked,  if  ever  woman 
was.  She  was  a  timrous,  fidgeting 
creature,  that  could  dress  a  dinner  for 
the  lord  lieutenant,  and  make  the  lov- 
iiest  ^ravy  out  of  nothinfjj  ;  besides 
cutting'  tuniips  and  carrots  into  twenty 
shapes-  But,  with  all  that  cleverness^ 
she  dTdn*t  lerain  proper  respect  from 
iheiu  uDiler  her,  one  time  being  as  high 
as  the  moon,  and  tlie  ntxt,  nlayino^  the 
merryundrew  for  them.  If  they  flat- 
tered her,  after  the  place  w^us  readied 
up  of  an  evening-,  sfie  would  take  off 
fttage  daxicerSp  hopping  and  jumpiug- 
about  the  kitchen  like  a  wild  fro>j( ;  or, 
maybe  singing  after  an  outlandish 
mauoer,  between  a  screech  and  a  snuf- 
fle. The  very  next  minute  she  would 
fall  to  crying  after  somebody  that  Wiis 
dead  lon^  a^ro,  or  that  she  was  afraid 
mtght  die  belbre  her,  ant!  usually 
finished  all  by  goiuji  to  bed  in  the  dark 
to  vex  them,  when  she  found  they  were 
laughing  at  her.  At  h^i  they  were 
forced  to  pension  her  off,  she  was  get- 
ting 8o  tlighty  ;  but  she  left  the  house 
witb  the  good-will  of  big  and  little. 
Every  body  was  sorry  for  her,  only  it 
was  ont  of  the  question. 

Then,  there  was  Kitly  Dove,  hira 
that  wa^s  made  gardener,  after  old  Totn 
Fury's  death.  He  was  another  creeper 
that  the  mistress  took  a  fancy  for,  be- 
cause he  was  never  tired  doing  his 
business,  and  took  directions  without 
giving  advice  ;  though  it  was  well 
known  he  thought  there  was  too  much 
curled  parsley  wasted  in  the  kitchen  ; 
and  morally  hated  old  Miss  Brandley 
for  carrying  away  nosegays,  every  time 
she  went  into  the  garden.  He  had  a 
wonderful  knowledge  of  his  trade,  con- 
stdertng  his  slow  speech.  I  believe  he 
would  know  biS  own  sollary  or  cabbage 
in  America  ;  and  1  doubt  if  he  wasn^t 
more  tender  of  what  grew  out  of  the 
ground,  nor  many  would  be  of  their 
own  flesh  and  blood.  It  was  a  eom- 
luon  saying  in  the  family,  that  if  any 
one  could  make  pot-herbs  and  flowers 
understand  what  w^as  Raid  to  them,  it 
was  that  same  Kitty,  he  was  so  well 
acipjaintcd    with    them.     The    young 


ladies  and  gentlemen  had  their  own 
fiin  with  him.  telling  him  bard  names 
for  the  green-house  ;  but  the  mistress 
wooldn*t  allow  one  word  in  his  dispa- 
ragement, after  he  sent  in  sea  kale,  as 
thick  as  my  arm,  at  Christmas,  and 
plaiidy  confessed  to  Master  Harry 
pulling  the  two  peaches,  ihongh  the 
jjoor  child,  that  be  h>ved  nearly  as 
well  as  himself,  wusn't  let  into  the  gar- 
den again  all  the  harvest. 

Joe  Rogers  had  the  care  of  the 
cows  ;  and,  iet  them  say  what  they 
pleased,  and  they  said  plentv,  I  never 
could  see  much  to  fault  in  liim»  if  he 
wasn't  so  hard  of  hearing,  and  walked  un- 
even on  his  legs,  and  his  head  a  one  side. 
Whoever  thought  much  of  themselves, 
Joe  was  not  the  man.  He  would  ttike 
a  check  from  any  runner  that  had  no 
business  to  put  in  his  word,  and  stand 
parleying  with  them,  when  he  ought 
to  bid  them  hold  their  tongue.  He 
couldn't  go  about  any  thing  as  if  be 
knew  how  to  do  it,  no,  not  what  he 
had  to  do  every  day  of  bis  life.  Then 
all  the  blame  in  the  place  might  be  laid 
on  him.  and  if  be  was  fending  and 
proving  from  morning  till  night,  the 
not  a  word  would  he  know  how  to  say 
tor  himself,  being  seldom  sure  vihether 
he  was  right  or  wrong.  The  cattle 
knew  hi^  failing  just  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  peo[)let  and  paid  him  no 
attention  ;  one  unruly  cow  in  particular^ 
that  could  be  tolerable  obedient  to  the 
dairy-maid,  but,  if  he  said  a  word  of 
rebuke,  while  she  was  milking,  her 
fool  was  in  the  pail  that  minute,  to 
shew  the  little  value  she  set  on  him- 
More  nor  that,  I  don*t  think  the  calves 
themselves  would  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  sup  their  milk  when  he  held 
the  can,  if  nungcr  did'nt  make  them 
mannerly;  and  be  might  whistle  and 
shout  his  life  out,  befire  a  hoof  would 
move  at  his  bidding,  till  the  dogs 
helped  him,  more,  1  can  welt  believe, 
for  the  suke  of  the  gallop,  and  liking 
to  see  the  cows  kick  up  their  heeU 
before  them,  than  for  any  feeling  for 
Joe.  What  kep  him  in  bis  pldce  was 
his  stupidity  and  his  wife.  She  was  a 
terrible  woman  at  the  tongue,  with  the 
use  of  her  hands  besides ;  so  it  was 
more  comfortable  for  Joe  to  leave  the 
bouse  to  herself  by  day.  There  was 
no  resort  allowed  to  her  about  the 
glebe,  where  wickedness  in  man  or 
woman  had  little  wtlcome.  By  that 
meuns  he  was  saved  many  a  barge ing, 
and  many  a  sore  back;  and  the  master 
and  mistress  being  pitiful  about  hi^ 
infirmitici  and   his  crosses,   when  be 
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had  no  misdemeanour,  let  him  shuffle 
on  after  the  cows,  in  great  peace  and 
toleration. 

The  boy  from  the  gap  didn*t  belong 
to  us  at  all.  He  got  no  footing  inside 
the  house  ;  nothing  but  his  dinner  on 
Sundays  and  Thursdays.  He  was  an 
ill  thriven,  sickly  thing,  and  lazy  into 
the  bargain.  Work  was  oflen  laid  out 
for  him,  but  it  wouldn't  agree  with 
him ;  not  so  much  as  weeding  in  the 
garden  of  a  fine  summer's  day,  or 
sweeping  the  yard   after  a  hurry  of 

Cotatoes.  He  was  not  the  sort  to 
ring  credit  to  a  gentleman's  place,  by 
being  seen  about  it,  and  still  you  couldn't 
help  pitying  him.  He  had  no  friend 
to  look  to  for  a  night's  lodging,  afler 
the  master  that  took  him  'prentice  out 
of  the  charter  school,  to  learn  the 
weaving,  died.  The  poor  man  had  a 
heavy  handful  of  him  for  near  thirty 
years,  as  he  was  fit  for  nothing  but  to 
sit  by  the  fire,  with  a  child  on  his  lap, 
or  carry  a  can  of  water  from  the  well ; 
but  he  shared  what  he  had  with  him 
to  the  last ;  and  it  was  only  when 
death  broke  up  the  house,  that  he  had 
the  wide  world  for  an  inheritance — a 
poor  portion  that  is  for  them  that  has 
nothing  else — and  the  boy  from  the 
gap  had  no  consolation  before  him  but 
starvation,  if  the  people  at  Curraghbeg, 
and  another  lady  hadn't  undertook  to 
look  after  him.  He  was  the  very 
moral  of  what  you  might  safely  call  a 
forlorn  bird,  in  his  way  of  sitting  and 
looking ;  not  but  I  often  had  my  sus- 

Eicion,  that  he  might,  of  an  odd  turn, 
e  more  lively,  if  he  wasn't  afraid  of 
being  asked  to  find  out  if  his  hands 
were  made  for  nothing  only  to  carry 
victuals  to  his  mouth.  He  was  the 
lucky  boy,  any  how,  for  he  lived  like 
an  cstated  man,  without  cost  or  care ; 
and,  if  he  had  more  discretion,  it 
would  only  be  a  hindrance  to  his  ease. 
As  I  remarked  before,  he  had  no 
right  to  be  counted  in  the  family^ ; 
though  many  judged,  by  seeing  him 
going  in  and  out  so  often,  that  he 
belonged  to  us.  And,  moreover,  the 
master  gave  countenance  to  the  report; 
for,  he  often  said  in  a  joke,  when  her- 
self would  put  him  up  to  find  fault 
with  any  or  them,  that  it  was  she 
ought  to  get  the  reprimand,  for  keep- 
ing such  a  pack  about  her,  and  that 
if  there  was  a  half-witted  orphaut  in  all 
Ireland,  they  would  be  sure  to  find 
their  way  to  Curraghbeg,  and  fix  them- 
selves there  for  life. 

If  some  of  the  (>hristians  deserved 
that  character,  it  didn't  belong  to  the 


dumb  brutes  that  lived  under  oar  roof. 
Old  as  I  am,  I  will  take  it  oo  me  to 
say,  that  a  more  sensible  set  of  cats, 
and  dogs,  and  rabbit?,  and  birds,  and 
pigeons  and  sparrow-hawks  couldn't  be 
found  in  the  three  kingdoms,  leaving 
out  the  ugly  little  cur,  Cleopatter,  that 
Miss  Kate  countenaneed,  because  she 
was  found  youlling  on  the  road»  with- 
out a  friend  to  own  her. 

The  cats  that  I  roost  favoured,  in 
my  Ume,  was  Lilla,  Harriet,  and 
Mulvy.  She  had  her  name  from  the 
woman  that  reared  her.  Of  all  them 
three,  Lilla  was  the  most  fitted  for  a 
fi^ntlemun's  house,  never  desiring  to 
leave  the  hearth-rug,  and  not  given  to 
hunt  for  mice,  unlets,  like  fools^  they 
just  walked  into  her  mouth.  She  was 
spoiled  for  that  trade  when  she  was  a 
kitten ;  for  Miss  Fanny,  who  owned 
her,  told  mjrself,  she  was  then  about 
eight,  or  going  on  nine,  that  she  didn't 
chuse  a  cat  belonging  to  her  to  have 
the  vulgar  trick  of  catching  rats  and 
mice.  And  indeed,  she  was  so  watch- 
ed, and  warned,  and  fled,  and  petted 
on  laps,  that  she  gave  no  uneasiness 
that  way.  However,  she  had  a  gen- 
teel taste  of  her  own,  for  all  the  cana- 
ries went  down  her  throat,  one  after 
the  other,  till  the  mistress's  heart  was 
broke,  and  she  gave  out  her  commands 
that  no  more  bird-cages  should  come 
inside  the  house.  I  may  as  well  tell 
the  truth,  though  I  joined  in  abasing 
Lilla,  yet,  when  the  last  came  to  a  bad 
end,  and  the  cage  sent  a  packing,  I 
didn't  feel  half  as  sorry  as  I  ought,  fur 
they  gave  me  more  trouble  nor  six 
grown-up  people.  There  is  no  keeping 
a  house  clean  where  ever  so  little  a 
bird  has  liberty  to  be  splashing  and 
throwing  about  seeds,  monting,  noon 
and  night,  not  counting  the  dread  of 
their  lives  when  the  family  leaves 
home,  and  wont  take  the  cats  with 
them.  Still,  I  took  good  care  to  keep 
my  mind  to  myself,  for  fraid  my  aunt 
might  say  it  was  my  doing,  and  not 
the  cats,  she  being  partial  to  Lilla, 
because  she  was  no  thief.  And  though 
she  was  my  aunt,  I  may  say  it  now, 
that  she  often  left  a  door  open  after  her 
that  ought  to  be  kep  shut. 

But  Mulvy  was  the  cat  that  didn't 
get  her  living  for  nothing.  I  never 
laid  my  eyes  on  such  a  mouser.  She 
would  lie  in  the  same  spot  for  the 
length  of  the  day,  without  stirring, 
watching  for  her  enemy  ;  and,  if  it 
shewed  but  an  inch  of  its  snout,  pop, 
she  was  on  it,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
it.     That  cat  never  got  the  credit  she 
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deserved,  from  the  fashion  of  making 
free  with  vvhut  didn't  lielong  to  her. 
My  aunt  wns  too  hiird  opoix  her  for  Ihe 
leg^  she  ran  away  with,  the  day  there 
was  so  little  cold  mciit  for  the  com- 
pany's lunch,  and  slie  trying-  to  make 
the  most  of  the  turkey,  hy  cutting  it 
up  in  joints,  and  spreaJin<r  it  over  the 
dish*  garni3»hed  thick  uith  tongue- 
grass.  From  that  hour  she  was  the 
worst  in  the  world.  Yet,  after  all, 
what  prudence  was  to  he  expected 
from  ft  cat,  brought  up  in  a  cabin, 
where  her  life  drpcndcJ  on  what  she 
eoold  sn;iteh  ?  But  uiy  aoot  was  nf>t 
the  woman  to  make  alhiwanccs.  We 
never  could  rear  a  kitten  of  her's,  for, 
do  what  we  could,  they  would  take  to 
eating  crickt^ts,  and  died  off  by  de- 
grees, till,  when  she  went,  the  last  of 
the  breed  went  with  her. 

Poor  Harriet  didn't  turn  out  as  well 
as  she  nrotnlscd.  There  are  ups  and 
downs  to  the  world  with  cats  as  well  as 
with  living  creatures,  and  Harriet  liad 
her  share  of  them.  She  came  to  our 
house,  just  weaned,  in  a  basket  lined 
with  wool,  with  a  bracelet  of  blue 
riband  tied  about  her  neck  in  a  bow 
knot,  as  mild  and  g-entk^  as  a  I^inH, 
and  a  great  admiration  to  the  whole 
family.  If  1  was  [>ut  to  tny  uffidavit, 
I  could  declare  that  there  was  no 
pains  i5[mred  in  her  edi cation,  (liough 
my  uunt  used  to  hint  at  me*  and  Mas- 
ter George,  who  elaioicd  her  as  his 
property,  often  said,  '*  sonieMj/,^^ 
meaning  me,  for  ho  doated  iilive  on 
my  aunf»  "was  to  blame."  With  a 
*jfe  conscience  I  can  say  I  did  my 
best  by  her.  whipping  and  dragging, 
and  rubbing  her  nuse  till  yon  thought 
not  a  bit  would  be  left ;  but,  at  hist, 
even  hor  friends  up  stairs  agreed  that 
she  could  get  no  hberty  through  the 
house,  and,  beauty  as  she  was,  we  had 
to  banish  her  to  the  stables.  The 
creature  wouldn't  live  there ;  but  made 
a  lodging  for  herself  in  the  scrubbery, 
near  the  hall^door  ;  and  as  soon  as  one 
of  the  family  walked  out,  there  she 
was  read}*  to  attend  them,  like  any  lap- 
dog,  never  shewing  the  smallest  jea* 
lousy  for  being  turned  out.  At  meal- 
times she  would  take  her  walk  quietly 
to  the  kitchen  window  to  ask  tor  her 
share,  and  take  it  thank  fully  outside^ 
when  the  others  were  served  comfort- 
able under  the  tablet  The  mistress 
grew  fonder  of  her  every  day,  and 
gave  direct ioTis  to  the  dogs  not  to  hunt 
her,  which  they  dropped  after  one  or 
two  good  beatings  ;  and  it  s  likely  she 


waa  as  content,  after  a  time,  with  her 
uut-door  lodging,  a^  them  that  had  a 
good  tire  to  stretch  theuHclves  before. 
Any  way.  nhe  bad  no  one  to  blame 
but  herself  for  her  treatment. 

liig  dogs  are  a  troublesome  articlii 
to  have  about  a  house,  they  eat  so 
much,  and,  when  they  are  gofjdua- 
tured,  they  jump  upon  ofies  back,  and 
leave  the  ujiirk  of  their  dirty  paws 
upon  une*s  clotiicf.  The  four  we  had 
1  otlen  wished  far  enough^  for  that 
uglv  freedom,  thou^'h  niyj^elf  and  the 
childer  cried  the  full  uf  your  tvi  o  hands 
the  day  some  venemous  ruffian  poison- 
ed poor  Orlando  Furioso,  for  being 
walehlul  over  the  projierty.  The 
others  were  sufe  e nought  big  as  they 
looked,  lor  all  the  world  knew  they 
were  asy  cowed.  Most  of  the  little 
dogs,  from  Snjp  to  Cicero,  were 
pleasing  company  when  one  was  alone, 
and  all  wise  eirijU4,'h  for  their  own 
ends  ;  but,  of  all  the  dogs  that  ever 
came  across  me,  Pincher  flogged.  He 
was  a  cluTU?y«  bandy-legged,  yellow, 
sulky-looking  fellow,  Unit  had  no  call 
to  the  fLiOiily,  and  was  not  a  bit  like 
one  of  them,  bcuig  nothing  but  a  fol- 
lower of  Tim  Donny brook,  the  steward, 
where  he  lived  entirely,  only  all  the 
dkiy  be  was  at  his  master's  heels  ;  and, 
if  Tim's  business  brought  him  into  the 
house,  Mr,  Piucher  would  make  no 
bones  of  walking  in  after  him,  and 
stopping  as  long  as  he  stayed,  without 
ever  making  free  with  one  of  us,  U  is 
as  true  as  you  are  standing  there,  that 
1  was  three  years  acquainted  with  that 
dog,  before  he  once  let  on  to  know  me 
from  the  greatest  stranger,  and  Miss 
Fanny,  who  set  her  heart  upon  making 
friends  with  him,  never,  in  all  that 
time,  got  so  much  as  a  wag  of  a  tail 
from  him.  Even  if  he  met  the  master 
on  the  avenue,  and  thai  he  said  "  well, 
Pincher,"  wliich  was  all  the  notice  he 
ever  took  of  any  of  them,  not  being 
addicted  to  dog«,  not  a  haporth  would 
the  dark  brute  do  or  say,  but  slinge  by 
as  if  he  had  neither  eye-sight  norliear- 
injr*  Yet  he  didn't  want  for  penetra- 
tion, or  propi^r  gratitude,  for  he  look 
good  care  of  his  master's  things,  whe- 
ther left  in  his  keeping  or  not  ;  and  I 
believe  he  would  have  died  of  hunger 
sooner  nor  leave  a  faggot  belonging  to 
him,  till  himself  or  one  of  the  childer 
came  to  chum  it.  If  Tim  had  to  go  to 
a  fair,  Pincher  stayed  at  his  own  bouse, 
till  he  came  back,  nor  would  he  move 
a  foot  inside  the  gate  if  every  one  of 
the  dogs  that  he  knew  from  the  lime 
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he  was  a  pup,  were  tearing  aboat, 
barking  mad,  and  making  sport  for 
themselves  in  the  next  field  to  him. 

People  laugh  at  me  when  I  say  it, 
but  I  was  ever  of  the  same  mind,  that 
cabin-born  curs  takes  after  Christians 
in  shewing  their  early  opportunities. 
They  get  vulgar  ways  in  their  youth 
that  no  edication  will  beat  out  of  them. 
If  they  are  distant  it  is  all  awkwardness, 
and,  if  they  are  agreeable  inclined, 
they  make  too  free.  1  noticed  that,  in 
Pincher,  when,  afler  a  while,  he  got 
•hut  of  his  sulks.  He  would  come 
half-way,  as  if  ready  to  sneak  to  vou, 
and  then  turn  short,  with  a  side-long 
scamper,  and  if  he  barked  for  welcome 
it  had  a  sound  as  if  he  was  ashamed. 

In  spite  of  his  awkward  disposition 
he  met  with  no  persecution.  1  he  mis- 
tress rather  favoured  him  all  through, 
and  said,  in  my  own  hearing,  that  he 
had  a  charactir  of  his  own.  Many 
would  think  that  was  a  quare  thing  to 
say  of  a  cur  of  his  kind,  but  few  had 
her  judgment,  and  even  my  aunt,  who 
couldn't  abide  Tim  Donnybrook,  or 
one  belonging  to  him,  never  denied 
that  Pincher  was  honest,  and  no  flat- 
terer for  his  own  ends;  a  commendation 
that  deserves  a  character  for  man  or 
beast. 

At  last,  he  got  himself  into  friend- 
ship with  us  all,  by  shewing  what  we 
thought  wasn't  in  him.  Herself  and 
the  three  young  ladies  walked  to  see 
AIlv  Donnybrook  while  Tim  was  away 
at  tlie  market.  They  hardly  got  leave 
to  sit  down,  when  what  should  Mr. 
Phicher  do,  but  welcome  the  four  of 
them,  by  scampering  through  the  room 
and  putting  his  fore  paws  into  every 
one  of  their  laps!  Miss  Fanny  de- 
clared to  me,  and  she  was  one  knew 
what  she  said,  that  he  would  have 
licked  her  face  downright,  if  she  didn't 
hold  back  her  head  quite  stiff.  From 
that  out  he  was  an  altered  dog ;  he 
never  forgot  the  compliment  paid  to 
his  owners  ;  doing  what  ho  could  to 
shew  civility  to  every  one  of  the  family 
whenever  they  came  in  his  way  ;  and 
though,  as  I  said  before,  it  was  after 
an  ungainlv  manner,  still  it  told  well 
for  his  gratitude  and  considerHtioii. 

The  only  enemy  he  had  in  the  hou^e 
was  Cedrick,  the  sparrow-hawk,  who 
never  coveted  to  see  his  face  inside  the 
df)or  ;  but  he  was  as  evil  inclined  to 
Mr.  Machonehy,  and  the  coachman 
and  the  kitchen-maid,  as  well  as  to 
Pincher,  and  could  yelp  like  ten  if 
they  offered  to  go  near  him.     It  was 


no  wonder  that  he  hated  Sally,  for  be 
was  obstinate  bevant  her  bearing,  and 
she  had  to  give  bim  many  a  good  slap 
with  her  rubber.  No  place  would 
serve  htm  to  take  up  bis  perch  but  ooe 
of  the  windows,  and  a  pretty  condition 
he  used  to  leave  them  in.  You  might 
hunt  him  forty  times  a  day  ont  of  then, 
and  the  minute  your  back  was  turned 
off  he  was  to  them  again,  ready  to 
yelp  and  roar  and  claw  an^  body  that 
offered  to  disturb  him.  I  have  seen 
the  master  himself  try  to  flatter  him  on 
his  wrist,  when  he  was  settled  in  his 
favourite  spot,  but  he  waa  as  little  civil 
to  him  as  to  Sally,  and  would  make 
battle,  till  he  was  pushed,  and  scolded, 
and  slapped  into  his  own  comer,  where 
he  stopped  just  as  long  as  the  fist  was 
shook  at  him,  and  no  longer,  fighting 
and  snarling  all  the  time.  Not  a  man 
in  the  country  knew  how  to  keep  his 
own  better  nor  that  bird  ;  and,  it  you 
once  offended  him,  lie  would  neither 
f(»rgive  nor  forget.  'After  all,  he  was 
ungrateful.  He  had  as  much  liberty 
in  and  out  of  the  house  as  he  ought  to 
wish  for.  When  he  was  hungry,  all 
he  had  to  do  was  to  sit  at  the  larder- 
door  till  he  was  remarked,  and,  who- 
ever wanted,  his  bit  of  firesh  meat  was 
ready  for  him,  being  well  attended  to 
by  my  aunt,  who  ^"aa  like  a  mother  to 
him,  and  he  professed  the  greatest 
friendship  for  tier.  We  didnt  heed 
letting  his  wing  grow,  as  he  was  no 
wanderer  in  general,  and  never  was 
reduced  to  furrage  for  himself.  But 
the  cunning  thing  was  only  blinding 
our  eyes  all  the  time ;  for,  as  soon  as 
he  was  able  to  be  his  own  provider,  he 
gave  up  the  comfortable  berth  he  had 
of  it,  without  the  smallest  warning, 
and  took  to  hunting  for  a  livelihood. 

He  was  the  only  living  thing  rhat 
ever  left  the  place  of  his  oven  acconl, 
once  they  were  tutored  into  the  cu«u 
torn?,  barring  Master  Robert's  pigeons 
all  bred  and  born  with  us,  and.  what- 
ever came  into  their  foolish  hea^K 
they  chose  to  fly  awav  to  Jemroy 
Savage,  and  stay  with  him.  Maybe 
all  the  l)lame  didn*t  lie  at  their  door. 
I  wouldn't  wTong  the  dead  ;  but  there 
is  no  use  in  denying  it,  that  people 
said  Jemm^  knew  what  he  was  al)out. 

It  was  just  then  that  Rrincy  (*ori- 
gan  made  the  fool  of  himself,  in  earnest, 
besides  bringing  trouble  on  me,  that 
miuht  have  been  a  sore  hindmnce  to 
my  poor  prospects,  only  my  part  was 
taken  by  them  that  upheld  good  con- 
duct and  discretion,  in  spite  of  what 
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fleservedi  from  the  Pttshion  of  making 
free  with  wliut  iJidii't  bekmg"  to  her* 
My  auiit  was  too  harti  upon  licr  for  tlie 
leg  she  ran  away  with,  the  day  there 
WHS  SQ  little  cold  meal  fur  the  com- 
pany's lunch,  and  she  trying  to  make 
ibc  most  of  tlie  turkey,  by  cuttings  it 
up  in  joints*  and  spreading  tt  over  the 
dish,  garnlahed  thick  ^iih  tongue* 
grass.  From  that  hour  she  wtks  the 
warit  in  the  world.  Yet,  after  aU, 
what  prudence  was  to  be  expected 
from  a  eat  brought  up  in  a  cabin, 
where  her  life  depended  on  what  she 
could  snateh  ?  liiit  my  atjnt  was  nut 
the  woman  to  make  allowances.  We 
never  could  rear  a  kitten  of  her's,  lor, 
do  what  we  could,  they  would  take  to 
eating  crickets,  ami  died  off  by  de- 
grees, lill,  when  she  went,  the  last  of 
the  breed  went  with  her. 

Poor  Harriet  didn't  turn  out  a9  well 
as  she  proniiscd.  There  are  ops  and 
downs  Ml  the  world  wilh  ctits  as  well  as 
with  living  crealurest  and  Harriet  had 
her  share  of  them*  She  came  to  our 
hou^^e,  just  weaned,  in  a  basket  lined 
with  wool,  with  a  bracelet  of  blue 
ribiiiid  tied  about  her  neck  in  a  bow 
knot,  as  mild  and  gentle  a;*  a  lamb, 
and  a  great  admiration  to  the  whole 
ftimily.  If  I  wa:^  ]mt  to  my  affidavit, 
I  could  declare  that  there  was  no 
pains  spared  in  her  education,  though 
my  mttit  used  to  hint  at  me,  ami  Mus- 
ter George,  who  claimed  her  as  his 
property,  often  suid»  **  somebodi/,*^ 
meaning  me,  for  he  doated  vdiveon 
my  aunt,  ♦*  was  to  blame/*  With  a 
•afc  conscience  I  can  say  I  did  my 
best  by  her,  whipping  and  drugging^, 
and  rubl)ing  her  pose  till  you  thought 
not  a  bit  would  be  IcH  ^  but,  at  lust, 
even  her  friends  up  stairs  agreed  that 
she  could  get  no  liheriy  through  the 
house,  and,  beauty  as  she  was,  w  c  had 
to  banish  her  to  the  stables.  The 
creature  wouldn't  live  there  ;  but  made 
a  lodging  for  herself  in  the  scrubbery» 
ncjr  the  hall-door ;  and  as  soon  as  ^ne 
of  the  family  walked  oot,  there  she 
wsis  ready  to  a  Mend  them,  like  any  lap- 
dog,  never  shewing  the  smtilleet  jea* 
lousy  fur  being  turned  out.  At  meul- 
tirtie*  she  would  take  her  walk  quietly 
to  the  kitchen  window  to  ask  for  her 
share,  and  take  it  thankfully  outside* 
when  the  others  were  served  comfort- 
able under  the  tabic*  The  mistress 
grew  fonder  of  her  every  day,  and 
gave  directions  to  the  dogs  not  to  hunt 
her,  which  they  dropped  after  one  or 
two  good  beatings  ;  and  it's  likely  ^hc 


wa«  as  content,  after  a  time,  with  her 
uut-door  lodging,  as  them  that  had  a 
good  fire  to  stretch  thcm-iclves  before. 
Any  way,  (ihe  had  no  one  to  blame 
but  herself  for  her  treatment. 

Big  dogs  are  a  troublesome  article 
to  have  about  a  house,  they  eat  so 
much,  and,  when  they  are  gorjdna- 
tured,  they  jump  upiin  one's  back,  and 
leave  the  mark  of  their  dirty  paws 
upon  one's  clothes.  The  four  we  had 
I  ollen  wished  far  enough,  for  that 
ugly  freedom,  tboush  myself  and  the 
childer  cried  the  full  t)f  your  two  hands 
the  day  some  venemous  ruffinri  poison- 
ed ]>oor  Orlando  Furioso,  for  be  tug 
WLAtchlul  over  I  he  property.  The 
others  were  SLife  enough^  big  as  they 
looked,  for  all  the  world  kucvv  they 
wore  asy  cowed.  Most  of  the  little 
dogs,  Irom  Snap  to  Cicero,  were 
pleasing  company  when  one  was  alone, 
and  all  wise  enough  for  their  own 
ends  ;  but,  of  all  the  dogs  thut  ever 
came  across  me,  Pineher  flogged.  He 
was  a  clumsy,  bandy-legged,  yellow, 
sulky-looking  fellow,  ihiit  had  no  cull 
to  the  lumily,  and  was  not  a  bit  like 
one  of  tliern,  being  nothing  but  a  fol- 
lower of  Tim  Do nny brook,  the  steward, 
where  he  lived  ejilirely,  only  all  the 
day  he  was  at  his  master's  heels  j  and, 
if  Tim*s  business  brought  him  into  the 
house,  Mr.  Fincher  would  make  no 
bones  of  walking  in  after  him,  and 
stopping  as  long  as  he  stayed,  without 
ever  making  free  with  one' of  us.  It  is 
as  true  ^  you  are  standing  there,  that 
I  was  three  years  act|Utt*nted  with  that 
dog,  before  he  once  let  on  to  know  me 
from  the  greatest  stranger,  and  Miss 
Ijin ny,  who  set  her  heart  upon  making 
friends  with  him,  never,  in  all  that 
time,  got  BO  much  as  a  v(\k^  of  a  tail 
from  him.  Even  if  he  met  the  master 
on  the  avenue,  and  thai  he  said  "  well, 
Fincher,'*  which  was  all  the  notice  he 
ever  took  of  uny  of  them,  not  being 
addicted  to  dogs  not  a  haporth  wouhl 
the  dark  brute  do  or  say,  but  slinge  by 
as  if  he  had  neither  eye-sight  nor  hear- 
ing. Yet  he  didn't  want  for  penetra- 
tion,  or  proper  gratitude,  for  he  took 
good  cflre  of  his  m:ister*s  things,  whe^ 
ther  left  in  his  keeping  or  not ;  and  I 
believe  he  would  have  died  of  hunger 
sooner  nor  leave  a  ftiggot  belonging  to 
him,  till  himself  or  one  of  the  childer 
cume  to  claim  it.  If  Tim  had  to  go  to 
a  fair,  Pineher  stayed  at  his  own  housCt 
till  he  came  back,  nor  would  he  move 
a  foot  inside  the  gate  if  every  one  of 
the  dog*  thiit  he  knew  from  the  lime 
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her  of  the  tutorage.  Then,  we  all  took 
him  in  turn,  till  our  hearts  were  broke; 
and  at  last,  Mr.  Machonchy  tried  his 
hand  with  him.  He  was  a  man  fit  tor 
a  college  edication,  with  words  on  his 
toDgne  that  were  no  where  but  in  books; 
and  it  was  expected  by  the  family, 
that  if  any  body  could  make  Briuey  a 
scholar,  it  was  Mr.  Machonchy.  He 
failed.  What  he  rehearsed  to  (lay,  he 
forgot  tomorrow,  and  the  way  he  mis- 
called his  spelling  was  a  pity  to  hear. 
Mr.  Machonchy  behaved  like  a  man  of 
courage  for  ever  so  long ;  till,  in  the 
end,  he  confessed  to  um  in  private,  that 
he  would  get  more  credit  by  one  of  the 
white  ducks,  if  he  put  a  book  in  their 
hand,  nor  ever  he  expected  from  all 
his  trouble  with  that  unfortunate 
Brinev.  As  to  writing,  he  never  got 
out  of  pothooks  and  hangers ;  and  tlmt 
was  the  end  of  his  learning. 

Careless  as  he  was  about  money,  he 
liked  to  have  the  name  of  it,  and  to  be 
thought  one  of  substance  ;  chiefly 
when  he  heard  others  reckoning  up 
their  earnings.  To  get  a  rise  out  of 
him — which  was  asy  to  do  any  day — 
the  earrs  postillion — and  a  little  jackeen 
he  was,  in  spite  of  the  tassel  of  his  cap 
— counted  it  ui)  for  him  on  a  slate,  that 
his  wages  only  came  to  a  halfpenny 
a  day  ;  while  others,  with  not  half  his 
work,  got  twenty  times  as  much.  His 
sperrit  was  up  in  a  minute.  He  walked 
siifF  into  the  hall  to  the  butler,  gave 
the  post-bag  into  his  hand,  and  asked 
to  get  a  settlement  at  once,  as  he  was 
going  to  better  himself  in  some  other 
place  where  good  servants  would  be 
treated  with  proper  consideration. 
Them  up  stairs,  had  their  own  lausrh- 
ing  when  they  got  the  message.  The 
master  lost  no  time  to  write  his  dis- 
charge, and  had  him  called  up  to  give 
it  into  his  own  hands.  He  begun  very 
grave  to  say  he  was  sorry  that  the 
place  didn*t  answer,  as  he  had  no  fault 
to  find  with  him  but  want  of  sense  now 
and  again. 

•*  But,**  says  he,  "  you  arc  under  a 
mistake  about  wages.  Instead  of  only 
a  halfpenny  a  day,  you  have  three  half- 
pence besides  perquisites ;  and  I  con- 
sider your  place  a  very  profitable  one. 
However,  since  you  are  not  content 
you  are  right  to  go  away.  Good  morn- 
ing to  you,  Briney,  I  hope  to  hear  of 
your  doing  well." 

Briney  was  soflened  all  to  nothing. 
He  could't  say  one  word  for  crying. 
Down  he  run  to  Mr.  Machonchy  to 
intrate  him  to  stand  his  friend  only  that 
oner,  and  that  he  would  be  a  gooci  boy 


to  the  end  of  his  dajrs  if  be  got  letTe  to 
stop.  The  master  seemingly  made  a 
little  demur,  but  when  the  mistress  and 
all  of  us— only  my  aunt — vent  bail 
for  him,  he  took  back  the  dischaige ; 
and  Briney,  with  a  light  heart,  budded 
on  the  post-bag  again. 

If  1  was  to  go  over  the  half  of  that 
boy^s  foolishness,  I  wouldn't  hare  done 
till  tomorrow  night ;  so  I  will,  once 
for  all,  tell  the  pretty  scrape  he  bronght 
me  into,  that  you  may  judge  the  kind 
of  sense  he  had.  He  was  about  twenty, 
or  a  thought  more  when  he  was  pro- 
moted from  the  turf  to  the  stable ;  and 
as  his  wages  was  raised,  the  master 
paid  him  off  the  old  score,  that  he 
might  be  clear  wliat  was  coming  to 
him  in  the  future.  The  king  himself 
never  was  half  so  proud  of  his  riches 
as  Briney  was  when  three  pound  fifteen 
was  put  into  his  hand.  He  thought  he 
could  buy  the  world  with  it ;  and  would 
do  nothing  that  live-long  day  but  walk 
about  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
showing  his  money  to  every  comer. 
Them  about  the  stahles,  and — thouffh 
it  doesn't  tell  to  the  credit  of  their  (tis- 
cretion — some,  out  of  the  yeir  hall 
with  ourselves,  collogued  together  to 
blow  his  brains  out  Thej  flattered 
him  into  the  notion  that  he  ought  to 
set  up  for  himself  now  he  was  so  rich; 
and  not  to  be  content  with  a  wife  that 
would nt  bring  him  the  fortune  he  was 
well  entitled  to.  The  terrible  gander 
believed  evenr  word  they  said;  and 
nobody  was  thought  good  enough  for 
him  but  myself!!!  Well,  now  I  am 
telling  it  as  if  I  was  on  my  oath  be- 
fore forty  justices  of  the  pace.  Thry 
wrought  so  with  him  that  his  senses 
left  him  there  entirely  ;  and  while  he 
was  in  that  blundering  condition,  they 
packed  him  in  to  my  aunt  to  demani 
me  in  marriage,  provided  she  portioned 
me  with  twenty  pound  in  hand,  and 
the  six  silver  spoons  with  her  own  coat 
of  arms ! 

I  own  it,  I  was  no  enemy  to  the  boy. 
I  never  gave  him  a  hard  word  when 
others  abused  him  or  carried  stories  to 
his  disadvantage ;  but  I  can  clear  my 
conscience,  that  a  thought  of  you, 
Briney  Corrigan,  never  once  creased 
my  fancy  sleeping  or  waking.  Why, 
I  would  as  soon  have  cut  off  my  head 
as  matched  with  one  of  his  breeding 
and  profession,  supposing  he  had  his 
weight  in  gold  :  nor  did  one  about  the 
house,  though  they  joked  more  nor  was 
prudent,  surmise  so  much  to  my  mis- 
credit  But  my  aunt ;  oh,  if  she 
wasn't  the  woman  I     My  aunt  was  fit 
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to  be  tied.  She  never  was  in  a  paa« 
sion  bcf(trc  ;  and  ali  lier  anger  fell  upon 
jioor  pilgarlic,  for  bnn|Tin|j:  such  un 
ttfffont  upon  her.  If  I  went  down 
upoQ  my  bare  knees  lo  her  she  would irt 
believe  me  but  that  I  was  a  bachelor 
and  a  low-miudcd  disgrace  to  my  birth 
and  parenta;;e.  She  expoapd  nic  before 
them  alL  by  telliiigf  how  I  huid  a  b.id 
drop  in  me  from  my  gmndmotbur  by 
the  father,  who  wa*  come  of  a  Roman 
stock  ;  and  she  decljired  how  my  heart 
wa5  fited  upon  Irampini;  oH'  to  nmss 
with  beads  in  my  biind  ancl  holy  w titer 
ill  my  pocket.  The  life  left  me  three 
ttmef,  while  she  ri*ted  at  me  after  that 
manner  ;  for  1  was  a  well-instrtieted 
girl  that  knew  my  relig^ion  as  well  as 
many ;  and  it  went  sore  ajjain  mc  to 
be  accused  of  a  leaning  to  the  priest. 
As  for  my  grandmother,  I  always  con- 
sidered her  to  be  a  ^'ood  Protestant* 
she  being  dead  twenty  years  before  1 
w^asboni ;  besides  I  didn't  care  a  6traw 
about  her,  so  I  offered  to  renounce  her 
upon  the  spot.  I  offered  to  read  my 
recantdtioii  before  the  master  or  the 
bishop,  to  clear  my  character  from  ever 
\ye\\\'4  a  papist,  in  thought,  word,  or 
deed,  I  ottered  to  lodge  a  complaint 
of  Bitiiey  with  the  mistrciia;  and  never 
to  look  one  of  the  name  of  Corigan 
straight  in  the  face,  or  change  a  word 
with  them  wliile  my  name  wats  Betty. 
Pooh!  you  might  as  well  whistle  jigs 
to  a  mile-stone  as  talk  reason  to  her 
when  her  mind  was  properly  astray. 
She  called  in  Mrs.  Rook  and  Mr.  Ma- 
chonchy  to  witness  that  I  did  not 
belong  to  her  ;  and  then  brought  down 
the  mistress  to  have  me  turned  oft'  di- 
rectly. At  first  iihe  was  sturted.  She 
put  ner  two  eyes  through  and  through 
tne*  till  1  thought  hanging  ivoyld  he 
counted  too  good  for  me  ;  but  when  I 
got  a  hearing  for  myself,  and  when 
Mrs.  Rook  backed  me  by  telling  how 
tiie  bov  was  put  up  to  it,  I  eTplained 
it  so  cfear  that  I  lost  no  gronnd  io  her 
favour.  The  master,  too,  took  ujy 
part  in  a  way  that  vexed  my  aunt  more 
uor  any  thmg ;  for.  he  siiid,  Briupy 
showed*  himielf  a  maii  of  Fpcrrit  to 
look  so  high. 

**  But,  Mrs.  M'Maater,"  says  he.  "  I 
would  ad  vine,  if  you  give  your  consent 
and  the  twenty  pounds,  to  keep  your 
spoons.  Young  ho  use -keepers  can  do 
without  plate  very  well  in  tlie  begiu- 
niiig." 

That  joke  set  all  the  house  joking. 

FfOfn  I  he  top  to  the  bottom,  you  coukl 

bear  nothing  but  skitling  and  laughing 

at   mv   ejtpensCt  only  irom.  my  aunt, 
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who  fell  to  clear-starching,  to  be 
ready  to  leave  the  country  the  fiiinute 
1  disgraced  hrr,  which  she  promised  I 
would  do  before  a  week  v\as  out.  1 
bore  all  jiretty  well  till  Mr  IMaehonehy, 
who  was  an  elderly  man»  careful  in  his 
speech  and  without  a  bit  of  fun  in  his 
stiff  shouldeis,  came  into  the  kitrhcp, 
and  as  he  pa>sed  me  by,  took  off  his  hat 
with  a  low  bow,  hoping  Mr.  Corigan 
waii  well  when  I  last  heanl  from  him. 
That  finished  me.  If  they  laughrd 
bcfure»  they  roaied  row  ;  and  I  rax\. 
out  of  the  house  from  pure  sjdte  and 
vexation.  Who  was  the  first  I  met, 
but  Briney,  riding  the  horses  from 
water,  arjil  whistling  like  the  earl's 
groom  of  the  chambers?  I  wus  a 
girl — I  may  say  it  now — ^ihat  wasn't 
eli^er  at  an  answer,  or  smart  with  uiy 
tongue;  but  whatever  came  over  me 
then,  I  was  so  entirely  provoked  with 
him,  and  them,  and  my  aunt,  that  I  fell 
lo  scolding  at  him  like  mad.  Every 
minute  1  only  got  liie  more  angry,  for 
he  looked  so  fotjiish  when  he  began  to 
stutter  his  apology,  that  I  was  besiile 
myself  at  his  im|>mh_nce,  in  ever  daring 
to  think  of  me.  I  said,  what  I  was 
sorry  for  itfter — «Iij»hting  things  that  a 
stone  wall  wouldift  tolerate.  I  said 
he  was  more  like  a  leprachaun  nor  a 
Christian,  I  said  that  the  lame  turkey 
had  more  sense  and  dis^creiion ;  and  I 
said  that  the  poorest  girl  In  Ireland 
wo  id  d  n't  look  the  same  side  of  the  way 
with  him,  or  touch  him  with  a  pair  of 
tongs. 

*'  Hould  your  foolishness/*  says  he, 
turning  on  me,  like  a  wild  bull  ;  '*  HI 
soon  show^  you  the  differ  j  and  ytnill 
live  to  be  sorry  that  you  lost  your  luck 
when  il  came  in  your  way.'* 

With  that,  he  tri'tied  off^  and  we 
nt  ver  saw  his  face  for  two  day^,  when 
the  news  eamc  be  fort."  iilni,  that  he  was 
married  to  a  widdyV  daughter,  as  pas- 
sable a  girl  as  any  in  her  station,  and 
hard  working  and  discreet  in  her  man- 
ner. What  tempted  her,  nobody  ever 
eonld  find  out,  if  it  wit^n't  hi*  three 
ponnd  fifteent  and  his  bragging  of  the 
friendsliip  of  them  at  Curra^hbrg,  Nor 
w  as  he  or  sht*  dss  ijvpointed  in  iheir  ex- 
pectation?, h  all  ended  by  making 
him  gate-keeper,  wiUi  labonr  ^\\  ilie 
year  round.  He  was  sober  and  indus- 
trious ;  and  she,  being  eh^an  and  active, 
soon  made  things  look  up  iibout  thmn  ; 
so  that,  if  she  hadn't  er<Mlit  out  of 
Briney,  he  had  credit  out  of  htr.  But, 
to  tell  the  homst  truth,  there  were 
wurse  brads  to  a  woman  in  liie  country 
nor  hirDi»elf. 
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One  would  think  1  misbt  have  a 
quiet  life  with  my  aunt  alter  he  was 
out  of  the  question  ;  but  that  wasn't 
her  way.  She  never  stopped  hinting 
at  me,  drawing  down  parables,  and 
shaking  her  head  ;  no,  not  even  after 
I  was  married  by  the  master,  and  gave 
away  by  Mr.  Machonchy,  till  my  hus- 
band, who  was  oi*  as  good  a  family  as 
heri»elf,  took  her  up  quite  short,  one 
day,  that  slie  asked  me  how  I  would 


like  to  live  in  a  gatehouse;  and  he  svd 
that  he  would*t  allow  the  king  or  queen 
to  drop  a  whimper  again  his  wife. 
From  that  out  sne  didn't  venture  to 
cast  up  any  thing  uncommon. 

I  have  told  enough  now  for  one  turn. 
I  didn*t  come  to  the  rebellion  yet,  for 
I  was  bid  not  But,  when  I  am  called 
upon,  I  can  tell  more  about  it  nor  any 
living  now. 


INLAND   SEA   IN    THE  SWAN    RIVER   SETTLEMENT.* 


Our  readers  are,  of  course,  aware  that 
the  existence  of  some  inland  sea,  great 
lake,  or  mighty  river  traversing  the 
Australian  Continent,  has  been  the 
subject  of  frequent  conjecture.  In  fact, 
without  such  supposition,  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  many  of  the  phenomena 
which  daily  meet  the  eye  in  that  re- 
markable country.  A  few  of  theite  we 
shall  enumerate.  The  most  striking 
feature,  common  to  almost  every  known 
portion  of  Australia,  is  a  chain  of 
mountains  running  parallel  to  the  sea 
coast,  at  the  average  distance  of  forty 
or  fifty  miles  inland.  The  country 
within  this  range  is,  especially  on  the 
western  coast,  of  a  superior  quality  ;  the 
narrow  stripe  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea  being  comparatively  light 
and  sandy.  As  yet  no  rivers  of  any 
magnitude  have  been  discovered  pene- 
trating the  range  and  falling  into  the 
sea.  On  the  other  hand,  there  docs 
not  appear  to  be  any  serious  defici- 
ency or  springs  and  streams  in  the  in- 
terior, at  least  on  the  western  side  ; 
while  on  the  eastern,  a  large  river,  the 
Darling,  has  been  some  time  since  dis- 
covered, at  a  considerable  distance  in 
the  interior,  steering  its  course,  not 
towards  the  mountains,  but  inland^  in 
a  north-westerly  direction.  The  coast 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Australia  has 
been  for  a  great  distance  accurately 
surveyed  ;  and  no  such  river  has  any- 
where been  foimd  to  fall  into  the  sea ; 
nor  is  there,  in  fact,  any  gorge  or 
valley  by  which  it  could  make  its  way 
through  the  mountain  range.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  this  river  tra- 
verses the  whole  continent,  and  dis- 
embogues itself  on  the  N.W.  coast, 
somewhere  to  the  west  of  Dampiers 
Land.  That  it  does  not  do  so  on  the 
eastern  or  southern  coasts,  is  almost 


ascertained  beyond  question.  The 
known  accuracy  of  the  surveys  of 
Captain  Flinders,  renders  it  exceedingly 
improbable  that  he  should  have  over- 
looked a  river  such  as  this  must  have 
become,  before  it  could  reach  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria.  The  whole  coast  firom 
this  gulf  to  the  point  we  speak  of»  the 
western  extremity  of  Dampier*s  Lduid, 
has  been  surveyed  by  Captain  Philip 
King,  so  recently  as  1822. 

So  far  for  negative  evidence  as  to 
the  future  course  of  the  Darling,  after 
leaving  the  British  settlements  on 
the  S.E.  coast.  It  is  true  that  mnch 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  pro> 
bable  course  of  this  river  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  that  most  able  and  enters 
prising  officer.  Captain  Sturt,  which 
render  it  not  unlikely  that  this  river 
may  fall  into  the  Murrimbigee  or 
Murray  river.  Still,  however,  the 
whole  character  of  the  interior  as  de- 
scribed by  that  officer,  would  rather 
confirm  the  supposition  of  an  inland 
sea,  surrounded  by  an  immense  swampy 
margin,  covered  with  reeds,  which 
assumes  the  character  of  lake,  or  coarK 
pasturage,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  season.  It  does  not  appear  that 
these  swamps,  if  they  may  be  so  called, 
are  unwholesome  —  whence  it  would 
seem  likely  that  they  arc  merely  the 
overflowing  of  some  great  interior  basin. 

It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  draw 
any  inference  from  the  similarity  or 
difference  of  the  language,  manners, 
and  habits  of  the  natives  on  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts  of  Australia,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the 
existence  of  an  inland  sea  would  pro- 
mote or  retard  communication  between 
them.  We  should  be  inclined,  how- 
ever, to  think  that  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  become  acquainted  with  each 


•  Evidences  of  an  Inland  Sea,  collected  from  the  Natives  of  the  Swan  River 
Settlement,  by  the  Hon.  George  F.  Moore,  Advocate- General  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia.    Dublin :   WUliam  Curry,  Jun.  and  Co.     1^37. 
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other  by  coasting  along  tlie  shores  of  disregarded  by  settlors  and  cf^louiul 
a  Mediterranean  sen,  tlian  hy  crossing 
a  desert  of  twu  Uioustiiid  miles  dia- 
meter. There  fjcisr,  appartmly,  on 
the  Sftnie  eoast,  dinlei-ls  su  different,  as 
to  d*ik;rve  the  title  of  distinct  lan- 
guages. There  arc  abo  tribes  wholly 
unlike  in  i4ppearance»  in  every  respect, 
except  the  euluyr  uf  I  he  person*  The 
hair  is  in  many  of  these  imtions  long* 
freciueiitly  flaxf^n.  Some  are  hand- 
»ome,  and  of  Asiatic  features  j  others 
like  the  Koropean  ;  while  a  great  num- 
ber are  like  the  Africans,  and  inhabi- 
tants of  New  Gninea.  Thure  la  also 
g^rcat  variety  in  the  size  and  strenglii 
of  the  various  races  of  human  beings 
tuhaUting  the  known  parts  of  this  im* 
meose  Continent. 

la  character  and  disposition  there 
is  a  general  resemblance.  Where 
they  have  not  been  tiegraded  by  con- 
vict intercourse,  they  are  a  hasty, 
nroiid  race,  bot  more  open  and  free 
troni  suspicion  and  treachery  than  most 
Siivtiges.  They  have  been  pro v id  re- 
markably intelligent^  not  nierely  in 
their  own  pursuits,  bnt  in  learning 
ours.  At  the  Paramatta  schools  they 
have  borne  away  prizes  from  the  Eu- 
ropean children  j  and   they  have  one 


governments ;  namely,  the  necessity 
of  preserving-  in  the  native  that 
self-res[iect  wdiich  in  defanlt  of  higher 
motives  Cfinstiiutes  our  material 
to  work  upon  in  rendering  him  a 
safe  and  useful  neighbour*  This  feel- 
ing, almost  without  exception,  falls  a 
sacrifice  to  his  awe  at  the  superior 
power  and  civilization  of  the  invader  ; 
and  we  appeal  to  experience  with  con- 
fidence when  we  ai^sert  that  there  has 
hardly  been  an  instance  where  the  first 
e fleet  of  this  awe  has  not  been  to  ren- 
der the  natives  friendly  L*nd  willing  lo 
leain^  until  we  taught  tbrm  only  our 
vices,  and  then  murdered  them  for  be- 
enming  apt  pupils.  We  should  re- 
member that  tor  us  to  ^hoot  the  game 
of  tlie  native  is  to  the  full  as  great  an 
injury  as  for  him  to  sprar  our  sheep  ; 
but  in  fact  in  Sydney  anti  Van  Diemeus 
Lund,  the  very  human  beings  have 
been  shot  for  mere  sport,  and  as  an 
hahilual  praettcej  while  if  one  of  them 
spears  a  white  inan,  he  is  caught  and 
furmally  execoteii  Even  the  Sviau 
River  colony  has  been  disgraced  by 
such  deeds  on  one  or  two  occasions  -, 
and  the  ruffian  settler  allowed  to  pafs 
on   his  course,  instead  of   beini^  huna: 


»peeies  of  talent  which  we  should  very     to  the  highest  branch   of  the  highest 
highly  estimate,  namely,  they  learn  our    tree   amid   a   grand   assembly   of  the 


language  much  more  quickly  than  we 
do  theirs  i  and  what  is  perhaps  con- 
fined to  them  among  all  our  savage 
acquaintances,  they  speak  it  with  as 
much  grace  and  correctness  where 
ihey  have  been  at  all  cyltivated,  as  it 
could  be  doue  by  our  naost  educated 
classes.  We  have,  perhaps,  dlver;jed 
a  little  from  our  subject,  in  thu*  dwelU 
ifig   on  the  character   of  the    natives, 


native  tribes,  invited  lo  witness  Eng- 
land's justice- 
One  very  singular  peculiarity  of  all 
the  natives  of  Aostralla  we  cannot 
avoid  noticing.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
this  contlneur,  as  well  as  those  of  Van 
Diemeu's  Land,  make  use  of  a  weapon 
entirely  unknown  in  any  other  country. 
Those  on  the  east  coast  call  it  the 
gome  rail"  or  **  boomerang  "  those  on 


I       but  we  cannot  resist  the  desire  to  vin-    the  west  the  *' kyle-ce/*  It  consists  of  a 


dtcate  a  much  Injured,  and,  there(ore, 
much  maligned  race,  from  the  ignorant 
aspersions  of  those  who,  like  Messrs. 
Inglis,  Barrow,  &  Co.  spend  three 
weeks  in  a  country,  and  then  come 
home  and  sit  down  lo  write  a  very 
pretty    book,   divided  into    nieely  ba- 


curved  piece  of  heavy  wood  like  the 
knees  used  in  shipbuilding,  but  flat  on 
one  side,  and  slightly  rounded  on  the 
other.  The  peculiarity  of  this  instiu- 
ment  consists  in  this,  that  when  thrown 
properly  it  describes  uearly  a  figure  of 
eight,  the  person  throwing  being  at  the 
fanceil  chapters  of  "  Manners,  Habits,  crossing  or  rather  to  the  right  of  lu 
&c/***Religion,Politics,&c,*' "Climate,  To  describe  its  motion  more  exactly 
Antiquities,  &c."  **  Municipal  Reform,  thus  ;  it  is  thrown  as  if  to  strike  the 
I'oorlaws,  Church  Eptablishment,  &c/  ground  at  the  distance  of  thirty  yards, 
and  then  arc  balloted  for,  and  duly  in*  instead  of  doing  which,  it  whirls  along 
ttalled  members  of  the  Traveilers'  Club,  forming  a  figure  like  a  pear,  turning  at 
are  introduced  bv  Lady  M.  to  Lady  about  70  yards,  and  rcturulng,  it 
M  «^  i»  ^if    Hallpcep,  the  travetler,**     passes  the  person  ibrOTving  it,  on  his 


L 


N.  as 

and  strut  forth  to  mystify  the  unhappy 
ears  of  their  fellow  theorists  by  the 
weight  of  their  e^peritmce. 

There    is  one   principle    which    we 
think    has    been    most    mischievously 


left  side  I  and  turning  again  behind 
him  at  from  ten  to  twenty  yards,  comes 
back,  and  after  spinning  a  moment  in 
the  air,  falls  beside  him. 

The  use  of  the  weapon  is  to  place 
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their  foe  between  two  fires,  and  thus 
overcome  the  quick  eye  which  enables 
him  to  watch  the  direction  of  the  spear. 
They  throw  the  "  kyle-ee,"  so  that 
it  shall  come  up  behind  their  antago- 
nist, and  while  he,  aware  of  this,  looks 
round,  he  receives  the  spear  which 
they  hold  in  the  other  hand ;  or  if  he 
prefer  watching  the  latter,  he  is  struck 
in  the  back  by  the  double-edged  instru- 
ment coming  with  incredible  speed  and 
force.  It  is  also  used  in  killing  birds, 
who  are  sure  to  go  off  at  the  back  of 
the  tree  when  alarmed,  and  are  met  by 
this  new  enemy.  So  very  singular  and 
beautiful  is  the  action  of  the  "  kyle-ee* 
that  we  should,  with  difficulty,  have 
credited  it,  had  we  not  ourselves  been 
witnesses  to  its  performance  when 
thrown  by  a  friend  in  this  country,  the 
brother  of  our  author,  to  whom  some 
had  been  sent,  and  who  has  made 
others  on  the  same  model,  which  he 
has  frequently  exhibited  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  parties  of  friends. 

One  scene  between  our  author  and 
some  natives,  has  such  a  curious  coin- 
cidence with  one  of  the  customs  al- 
luded to  in  Scripture  that  wc  shall  ex- 
tract it : — 

*'  Whilst  engaged  in  this  conversation, 
one  of  the  men  in  the  outermost  hut  sud- 
denly shouted  an  exclamation  in  a  tone 
of  surprise  and  alarm — Waow  Yoongar 
(the  term  by  which  they  designate  them- 
selves. )  This  started  us  all  on  our  feet, 
when  we  saw  the  roan,  with  his  spear 
poised,  holding  at  bay  two  fiinires  which 
stood  at  a  little  distance.  The  strangers 
had  a  downcast,  submissive,  melancholy 
look ;  the  alarm  gradually  subsided,  the 
spears  were  dropped  from  the  hands,  and 
the  men  silently  approached.  Thinking 
it  was  merely  some  chance  arrival,  I 
seated  myself  again;  but  Coodenbung's 
attention  was  rivetted,  and  he  shortly 
whispered  me  to  go  and  ask  who  was 
dead.  Dead?  how?  where?  said  J,  in 
surprise.  Do  you  see  one  with  his  arms 
about  the  other?  I  went  near,  and  saw 
one  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  one  of  the 
strangers  seated  upon  the  thighs  of  that 
one,  his  legs  pushed  out  on  either  side, 
the  stranger's  arms  embracing  the  body  of 
the  other,  who  held  his  hands  under  the 
stranger's  thighs — breast  to  breast — and 
cheek  to  cheek.  Who  is  dead  ?  No  an- 
swer but  a  shake  of  the  head.  After  a 
time,  the  stranger  arose,  and  the  other 
said,  *  Now,  I'll  speak.'  It  appears  that 
a  man  called  *  Wango,'  a  relative  of  this 
family,  had  been  killed  that  day  by  the 
Dyerring  tribe — this  messenger  had  come 
to  announce  the  event ;  whether  to  warn 
them  of  danger,  or  to  arouse  them  to  re- 


venge, I  could  not  learn.  TUa  gave  oe- 
canon  to  Weenat  to  explain  to  me  their 
laws,  that  when  one  diet  or  is  killed,  tha 
relative  of  a  certain  degree  ii  bowid  to 
avenge  the  death,  by  killing  ono  of  the 
same  age  and  sex,  belonging  to  another  or 
to  the  oflPending  tribe ;  that  the  man  who 
was  killed  was  a  nephew  of  Goongal,  who 
was  bound  to  avenge  the  death — ^uncle  of 
nephew — brother  of  brother — son  of  &-> 
ther  or  mother, — that  he  himself  had  an 
old  account  to  settle  fur  the  death  of  a 
brother,  which  he  would  revenge  on  a 
child  of  the  Dyerring  tribe,  if  he  coold  set 
one;  and  he  finished  by  saying,  that 
white  men  did  not  kill  one  another  to— 
that  black  men  had  no  undentaadingr— 
Being  desirous  of  having  tome  foiiber 
communication  with  the  stranger,  I  fovad 
that  he  had  already  disappeared;  thvs 
proceeding  on  his  melancholy  misaioa  with 
the  same  stealthy  silence  with  which  be 
had  arrived.  His  former  companion, 
*  Needyal,*  who  remained  behind,  had 
been  a  mere  chance  conductor  fton  a 
neighbouring  tribe.** 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  mode  of 
swearing  described  in  the  24th  chapter 
of  Genesis,  2nd  verse.  The  oath  im- 
posed upon  Joseph  by  his  &ther  Jacob 
IS  similar ;  and  it  would  appear  that  io 
the  present  instance  the  ceremony  waa 
an  oath  to  avenge  the  death  of  the 
kinsman. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject  It  b 
a  remarkable  fact  that  the  waten  of 
Australia,  especially  in  the  interior,  fire- 
quently  disappear  in  an  unaccountable 
manner  ailer  running  some  distance. 
This  cannot  be  the  result,  either  of  the 
heat  or  of  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil, 
as  both  these  are  much  more  prevalent 
in  many  other  portions  of  the  globe 
where  the  same  phenomenon  does  not 
occur ;  we  would  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  a  circumstance  fre- 
quently observed  to  take  place  in  our 
own  country  on  the  sea-coast,  where 
little  streams  are  often  seen  to  prefer 
sinking  for  ever  into  the  sand,  to  par* 
suing  their  course  down  the  slope  to 
the  water's  edge.  This  is  never  tband 
to  be  the  case  unless  a  great  bod?  of 
water  at  a  lower  level  is  at  hand,  w&ich 
acts  as  an  external  drain,  and  prevents 
the  sand  from  ever  becoming  saturated. 

We  now  come  to  those  indications 
of  a  more  positive  nature  which  the 
pamphlet  before  us  has  for  the  first  time 
afforded  to  the  public  Before  we  do  so, 
however,  we  must  remind  our  readers 
of  a  fact  which  is  already  probably 
familiar  to  them,  and  which  our  author 
expresses  thus : — 
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•<  That  ilie&e  collected  waters  discbarge 
themaelves  into  the  ocean,  somewhere  on 
the  Dorth-iveat  coa»l  of  the  continent, 
liiL9  been  thought  probable,  hs  wAl  Irom 
the  high  tides  and  dijxioloriitjo^n  of  the  sea, 
M  from  currents  running  mpidly  senwHrd 
and  carrying  diriftwood,  wliich  Dam  pier, 
King,  and  otkers,  hiiye  observed  o^  that 
part  of  (he  coast." 

It  cannot,  we  think,  be  said,  ihat  the 
Tacls  stated  io  the  pitmphlct  of  Mr« 
Moore  amount  in  uny  degree  to  a  dis- 
tinct proof,  or  complete  chain  of  evi- 
dence, as  to  the  exi-tence  of  the  vast 
body  of  water  whiuh  he  i-oujeciures  to 
occujiy  the  interior  of  the  Australian 
Continent ;  nor  do  we  think  that  they 
are  intended  as  such  by  our  author ; 
but  that  they  arc  very  singular,  and 
that  they  do  affurd  strung  reasons  for 
fiuch  a  sypptisition,  ctiimot  be  denied  ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Moore  had  made  arrangements  for  u 
rt^ular  expedition  of  inquiry  to  com- 
mence about  September  l,i>t ;  for  the 
result  of  w*hich  we  shall  wait  with  eon- 
ftiderablc  impatience.  We  are  abo  re- 
joiced to  Bud  that  the  subject  has  been 
taken  up  by  his  majesty's  govtrnment 
at  home,  at  the  desire  of  the  Geogra- 
phical Society,  and  that  an  expedition, 
under  Lieutenants  Gray  and  Luahing- 
too,  is  ghtirtly  to  sail  in  the  Beagle,  to 
explore  the  interior  to  the  nfirtb-east 
of  the  Swan,  and  the  coast  to  the  west 
and  north,  and  especially  Dampier's 
inlet. 

We  shall  now  give  a  few  extracts 
from  Mr.  Moore's  very  interesting  let- 
ters* Our  space  limits  us  to  such  pas- 
sages as  bear  more  directly  on  tlie  sub- 
ject of  inquiry.  We  must  premise,  by 
stating  that  the  whole  result  of  the  evi- 
dence given  goes  to  sbew^  that  the  na* 
tivcs  on  the  inteiior  of  the  western 
coast  appear  to  be  acquainted  with 
some  sheet  of  water  to  the  eastward,  out 
of  which  they  see  ihe  sun  ri.<e,  and 
upon  which  large  ships  amid  float*-— 
This  they  seem  to  consider  as  about 
ten  days'  journey  from  the  York  dis- 
irict  behind  the  Darling  range  ;  and 
tliey  appear  to  regard  it  as  (he  far,  or 
eaitcrn  boundartf  of  the  continent ;  as 
they  cannot  see  across  it.  Tliat  it 
cannot  be  actually  the  east  coast  of 
Australia,  is  neeJiess  to  slate  ;  that 
being  nearly  three  thou^^and  miles 
distant. 

Our  author  thus  states  the  motives 
which  induced  him  to  make  the  excnr- 
sion,  during  which  he  obtained  the 
first  intimations  on  the  subject  of  this 
sea  or  lake   from   the   natives.      He 


afterwards  made  one  or  two  more,  but 
of  the  same  semi-deliberate  nature  j  it 
not  being  at  that  time  in  his  power  to 
undertake  a  regular  jotirney  of  dis* 
coi'ery. 

**  A*  no  river  of  any  mRgnitude  flows 
from  the  north  into  the  Swan  throughout 
all  its  course,  it  ap  pelt  red  fair  to  presume 
llmt  some  drain  for  tbe  wntcrs  of  thiit 
district  would  be  found  at  no  great  dis- 
tnnre.  Under  this  impressionj,  J  deter- 
mined to  make  an  excursiou  in  a  nor- 
therly direction,  rmd  to  use  the  limited 
time  of  (en  days,  which  wu5  nt  my  com- 
mnnd,  in  seeking  fur  amu^H^ineui  nnd  in- 
terest from  whatever  should  tall  iti  the 
way,  whether  it  was  of  human,  of  ani- 
mal, of  vegetable,  or  of  naineral  na- 
ture.'* 

We  regret  that  our  limits  obli^^e  ui 
to  omit  much  intercstiug  and  amusing 
matter,  shewing  the  cliaracter  of  the 
Austialiiin  natives  in  a  very  pleasing 
and  encouraging  light.  Wc  shall  pro- 
ceed to  give  extracts  from  cnnver!«a- 
tions  between  Mr.  Moore  and  the  na- 
tives, during  the  excursions  we  have 
mentioned  i — 

**^  This  was  the  (irbt  intimation  I  had  of  the 
extension  of  this  valley  northwards,  *  But 
what  river  le  there  r tinning  to  the  north- 
east ?■  There  i»  the  winter  of  l^yerring, 
which  runs  into  the  Beeloo  Coombar 
at  Wongaoup.'  This,  I  am  sure,  is  the 
river  runnii^g  through  a  fine  valley  fc^r- 
merly  passed  by  Mr.  Dale  and  myself,  in 
which  we  saw  a  number  of  cattle  tracks. 
*  But  where  does  the  other  winter  fur  nway 
in  that  direction  go  to?'  The  answer 
13  very  remarkable,  and  deserving  of  ee- 
riouB  CO  OS  J  deration.  *  The  other  waters 
far  away  go  to  the  north-eait,  nnd  out  at 
MoleJ/cfiTit  or  Molieen  j'  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  which  word  I  lielieve  to  be,  *  the 
other  side,'  Tiiis  is  the  second  ctcajsion 
upon  which  I  have  heard  this  word  used 
in  this  sense ;  the  inference  from  which 
woiild  be,  either  that  they  have,  trom 
communirutioua  \vith  tribes  in  the  inte- 
rior»  an  idea  of  the  efistern  side  of  A  us- 
tralia,  or  i^Aai!  thertf  exiVi**  in  the  inttrhr 
(t  water  »o  hroad  ihat  thry  cannot  see 
across  it,  and  so  spiiak  of  its  western  mar- 
gin as  *  the  other  aide,' 

»  •  •  *  9 

*♦  We  found  a  pool  of  water ;  it  was 
salt  »»  brine  from  a  pork  cask.  Whilst 
we  were  tnsting  it,  nnd  cons^idering  whe- 
ther to  fill  our  kettles  for  the  purpose  of 
boiling  some  meut,  we  heard  shuuts  of 
natives,  and  returning  immediately  to  otrr 
bivouac,  when  we  found  that  several  had 
arrived  in  the  meantime.  On©  of  them 
came  nnd  volunteered  to  show  us  water 
in  a  pool  or  in  a  rock,  ^vhich  they  rail 
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<  Amar,'  (the  a  broad  and  full,  as  ia  fa- 
ther.) I  began  to  question  him  immedi- 
ately. His  name  was  Dyat.  Have  you 
ever  seen  Moleyeanf  Ves.  Where  is 
it?  There  to  the  east  How  many 
sleeps  to  it  ?  Here  I  observed  some  he- 
sitation, as  he  looked  round  to  Hannap- 
wirt,   and,    to   my   surprise,   he   said, — 

*  Dtonga  uada'  (I  do  not  know.)  It  was 
evident  that  Hannapwirt  was  prompting 
him,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  go  further 
eastward.  On  returning  to  the  fire,  I 
accosted  a  good  looking  young  lad—*  Ta- 
catgwirt,*  have  you  seen  Moleyean? — 
Yes.  How  many  sleeps  to  it?  Here 
Dyat's  jealousy  was  roused,  and  he  said, 

*  Friend,  TU  tell  you.*  Being  aware  that 
many  serious  doubts  are  entertained  on 
this  subject,  and  that  I  have  exposed  my- 
self to  some  little  goodhumoured  ridicule, 
as  being  a  credulous  dupe  of  the  natives, 
I  called  the  particular  attention  of  Mr. 
Brown  and  Air.  Leake  to  the  man,  that 
they  might  see  I  was  not  leading  him,  or 
suggesting  answers.  He  then  told  that 
there  was  a  great  water  ten  days'  journey 
to  the  east ;  that  it  was  salt ;  you  could  not 
drink  it ;  that  the  country  was  good  be- 
tween this  and  the  water ;  that  there  was 
plenty  of  gum  (menny  hoola.J  Me  men- 
tioned the  names  of  the  places  where  he 
slept  each  night ;  the  nature  of  the  trees, 
grass,  and  water ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  out  of  the  nine  <  sleeps,*  all  were  be- 
side springs  (gnorah,)  with  one  exception, 
on  the  second  day,  where  there  was  only 
water  in  a  rock  (amar. )  That  he  had 
gone  to  it  from  behind  Mr.  Clarkson's ; 
that  there  were  no  high  hills.  I  asked 
him  particularly  about  a  river.  He  once 
said  that  there  was  a  river  on  the  third 
day's  journey,  and  I  understood  him  to 
say  that  it  cnme  towards  Mr.  Clark8on*s, 
but  he  did  not  speak  positively ;  so  it  is 
likely  that  it  is  but  a  small  tributary  fall- 
int;  into  the  salt  river.  There  was  much 
other  conversation,  which  need  not  be  de- 
tailed. It  ended  in  our  engagement,  to 
this  effect: — Dyat,  I  am  going  to  Mole- 
yean :  will  you  go  with  me  ?  Yes,  now  .•' 
No  ;  in  the  season  <  Cambarung"  (about 
the  latter  end  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber.) In  Cambarung;  where  is  Dyat? 
Behind  Mr.  Clarkson's.  Then  I  shall 
make  fires,  and  call,  and  you  will  under- 
stand, and  come  ?  Yes.  I  hope  I  shall 
be  able  to  keep  this  engagement  with 
him.*' 

•  •  •  •  » 

'*  It  is  known  to  all  who  converse  with 
the  natives  here,  that  their  knowledge  of 
the  localities  of  the  country  beyond  the 
bounds  of  their  own  immediate  district  is 
extremely  limited  and  imperfect.  A  visit 
to  some  friend  in  a  neighbouring  tribe 
compiiscs,  in  general,  the  extent  of  their 


travels ;  the  occaiions  are  rare  and  ar- 
gent when  they  transgress  these  limiti*— 
Torogin  is  a  native  of  much  ibrewdneM 
of  observation,  and  some  reflection. 
Having  upon  one  occasion  gone  into  a 
sort  of  voluntary  exile  for  the  slaying  of  a 
man,  he  had  proceeded  to  a  connderaUe 
distance,  principally  northward.  On  his 
return,  nearly  a  year  ago,  I  bad  been  en- 
quiring what  strange  things  he  bad  teen 
or  heard  of  during  his  absence ;  and  it 
was  then  that  he  first  told  me  amongit 
other  things,  that  he  bad  seen  a  man 
called  <  Mannar,'  who  said  be  bad  gone 
a  long  way  to  the  north-east  till  be  had 
gone  to  Moleyean ;  that  it  was  rerj  &r 
away — *  moons  would  be  dead,  (meaning 
more  than  a  month,)  before  yon  wonld 
arrive  at  it ;  that  you  walked  over  a  great 
space  where  there  were  no  trees ;  that  the 
ground  scorched  your  feet,  and  the  sva 
burned  your  head ;  that  you  came  to  Teiy 
high  hills;  that,  standing  upon  tbeai,yoB 
would  look  down  upon  the  sum  ritiag  oaf 
of  the  water  beyond  tkemf — that  the  in- 
habitants were  of  large  sUture ;  and  that 
the  women  had  fair  hair,  and  long  as 
white  women*8  hair ;  that  all  the  people's 
eyes  were  •  sick  ;*  that  tbey  contracted  the 
eyelids  and  shook  theur  beads  as  they 
looked  at  you.  Deeming  much  of  this  to 
be  the  mere  exaggeration  of  a  travellei^ 
story  at  the  time,  I  laughed  at  it ;  when 
he  said,  <  Well,  friend,  do  yon  aik  Man- 
nar;  I  do  not  tell  you  that  I  saw  these 
things :  I  tell  you  what  Mannar  told  me.* 
From  my  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
language  at  that  time,  I  was  not  sure 
whether  he  meant  that  Mannar  himself 
had  seen  all  these  wonders  or  only  heard 
of  them ;  but  he  frequently  mentioned  the 
word  Moleyean^  and  pointed  to  the  nortk- 
easty  in  explanation  of  it.  This  word 
puzzled  me  greatly.  1  took  an  opportu- 
nity of  getting  Mr.  Armstrong  to  ques- 
tion Tomgin  as  to  what  he  meant  by  the 
word,  and  told  him  how  he  bad  used  it 
After  some  conversation  with  bim,  Mr. 
Armstrong  said,  *  the  natives  teem  aM  to 
be  aware  that  they  are  Uving  on  am  island, 
and  Tomgin  appears  to  be  speaking  of  the 
other  side  of  the  island,*  It  was  evident 
that  he  thought  it  some  idle  tale — but  it 
made  a  great  impression  on  my  mind,  and 
I  often  examined  the  chart,  to  see  if  any 
nook  or  bay  in  that  direction  might  pos- 
sibly be  within  their  knowledge.  The 
gulph  of  Carpentaria  appeared  to  be  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  probability.  The 
Governor  supposed  that  I  most  have  mis- 
taken the  direction,  and  that  one  of  the 
deep  indentations  of  Shark's  Bay  might 
have  been  alluded  to.  In  this  state  the 
subject  rested,  until  I  made  an  excursion 
about  two  months  ago,  when  on  the  bank 
of  a  river-course,  at  a  spot  distant  about 
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to  the  tieArf!«t  point.  Tbe  bctl  aireraga 
I  €(in  make  of  their  ^hv'b  journey  ii 
about  lifttiea  milus  ;  Ihis  wculd  make 
150  njijei  from  IMr*  ClRrkson'&.  It  ii 
not  likely  that  Lhii  distHnce  \&  ^x^^i^r ,  it 
mny  probnbly  be  lt*59»  Th**  next  qui'sliori 
js  tiot  onJy  of  immediate  itittfreat  to  this 
Cohinj%  but  of  public  interest  in  a  geo- 
^raphiciil  point  of  view — wliat  ii  ibi*  cha- 
racter of  tbi*  lar^e  water?  Whether  a 
iake^  an  inkt  (tf  the  sea^  or  a  atfaU  9  It 
must  bo  broad,  for  it  is  a  cororoonly  re* 
ccjverl  opinion  imofig  the  nutivua  hi're, 
thiil  the  Darun^  or  Eastern  men  »ee  the 
spot  \i'here  the  sun  rises  from  ;  that  it  is 
ni  a  pjae*3  where  the  ski^  and  wuter  are 
near  one  anotfier ,-  ihiit  they  see  Lim  start 
at  once  from  hk  hed  into  the  sk^—whereag 
he  haa  gf>(   up  sowfi  distance  be/ore  l/i« 


eritf  hundred  mihs from  Perth  in  a  N.NM, 
fine,  it  may  b«  remembered  that,  in  an- 
swer to  my  intjuiry  *  wliere  the  waters  to 
the  east  of  that  river  went  to/  a  natire 
of  that  district  ^ave  tins  striking  auswtir  i 
*  The  waters  there  <7<j  to  the  east^  and  out 
at  Molmjtan:  HarQ  was  the  word  af^ain 
which  had  pu2zled  me  so  mudi  Lofore, 
«ii(J  the  waters  poinp  to  th<j  east  and  to 
tliflt  place  which  Tom^iii  hnd  so  often 
mentjoned  when  supposed  to  be  speaking 
of  the  other  ttidc  of  the  island.  It  ap- 
peared utterly  improbable*  either  that  the 
wnters  shoubl  run  from  this  to  tbe  eas- 
tern side  of  Australia,  or  that  the  oalives 
could  have  any  idea  of  a  place  s-o  distant, 
I  came  at  on  re  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  must  exist,  at  uo  very  great  dis- 
t«nce«  a  body  of  water  so  hroad,  that  thetf 

could  not  ste  across  ii,  and  no  they  npokt'  if  Swan  River  men  see  him, 
ifM  western  mariiin  as  the  ifther  aide  of  the 
ulattd*  In  the  hope  that  when  attention 
was  dmwn  to  this  subject,  iome  lucky 
moment  might  throw  a  light  upon 
itf  1  mentioned  the  conjecturet  and  in 
a  ^hort  time  Mr>  Drummoud's  sons 
were  informed  of  an  immense  salt  water 
lake  lying  to  the  eastward*  About  this 
time  a  native  of  large  stature  appeared  at 
York»  as  a  visitor,  from  a  country  which 
be  described  as  b«ing  seven  duys'  journey 
to  the  east.  He  said  there  was  water 
plenty  io  bis  country ;  that  York  vras  but 
a  Hi  tie  ijood  in  comparison  with  it.  This 
mail's  nnme  was  *^  Bcltung,'*  and  the 
name  of  his  country  "  f^^abba,**  which 
will  be  spoken  of  presently.  On  our 
recent  excursion  we  fell  in  with  live 
natives  at  n  place*  perha])s  2 J  or  30 
mHes  to  the  east  of  Northam»  They  all 
spoke  fnmiliaily  of  Muteijeun ;  all  liad 
seen  it ;  yet  une  of  them  was  but  a 
youth.  They  pointed  eastward  to  it. 
Dyat  said  it  was  ten  days'  journey  from 


"^  I  tried  the  natives  to  the  eastward 
with  the  word  which  is  srenerally  used 
here  to  deaig;nate  a  lake ;  lliey  would  not 
apply  this  phrase,  though  they  seemed 
perfettly  to  understand  it,  but  constanllly 
used  the  word  Moleijenn,  wliiih  tliey 
seemed  to  think  was  sufficient  to  explain 
itself.  As  fur  hs  our  present  information 
extends^  the  whole  question  now  hinges 
upon  the  precise  roeiminp  of  that  word. 
Let  us  corisiider  it  a  little.  Mr»  Arm- 
strong says  he  has  lately  learnt  that  it  is 
the  word  by  which  the  mountain  men 
designate  the  oceon^  and  he  appeals  iu' 
dined  to  acquiesce  in  the  inference  thut 
they  are  speaking  of  tbe  sea  on  the  south 
coast.  A  little  reflection  will  shew  us 
that  this  inference  cannot  be  correct. 
The  '  innmensti  lake'  wb»  mentioned  as 
lying  east  of  York*  which  is  in  lat,  about 
31 1  50»  Twenty  miles  to  the  north  of 
York  the  Derail  men  spoke  of  Moleyenni 
as  lying  due  east,    ten    days*  journey; 


Mr.  Clarkson's  (we  were  then  about  26     and  ninety  miles  north  of  York*    Bingal 
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miles  east  of  the  meridian  of  Mr.  Clarke 
son's.)  He  mentioned  the  different 
stagces  or  sleeps  \\  here  water  was  to  be 
had  at  this  time  (the  very  driest,  it 
thouM  be  borue  in  niiod.)  It  mny  be 
useful  to  mention  the  resting  pLices; — 
Biargading,  a  spring  ;  G  wen  aging,  n 
pool  in  a  rock  ;  Candaning,  ti  spring ; 
Giialing,  ditto;  YoondaingT  ditto;  Ye- 
neling,  ditto;  Bormlingy,  ditto;  Mordo- 
lin^,  ditto  J  Otbba,  ditto;  with  rnonny 
bool a  (plenty  o  f  g  u  m  ; )  then  Mf*kyea  n . 
Here  we  have  Cabba,  the  country  of 
Bellung,  on  the  ninth  days*  journey. 
There  was  also  intermediate  springs^ 
which  he  mentioned,  as  Ca»rgarung» 
Dumalag-erry,  and  others;  but  fearing 
eonfusioD,  \  did  not  note  them.  I  think 
sufficient  has  been  shewn  to  prove  the 
etistonce  of  some  krge  water,  and  the 
shortest  wnv  to  it.     At  to  the  distance 


al»o  8 poke  of  Moleyean  as  lying  due  east 
from  that  point,  say,  for  round  nninbers, 
about  hit.  ^l.  Now  the  surveys  of  Cap* 
tain  Hinders  are  held  to  be  of  at^-know- 
ledged  and  i^&tablished  accuracy,  and  the 
most  northern  limit  of  any  purt  of  tha 
southern  coast,  on  his  cliurts,  is  a  point 
of  the  great  Austrahan  lii^'ht*  in  hit.  31, 
30.,  long,  131.,  or  about  14  degs.  to  the 
east,  which,  allowing  .'>8  miles  to  a  longi- 
tudinal degri^e  in  this  latitude,  equal  to 
about  67  Uritish  miles,  gives  between  SKJO 
and  IfDUO  miles  distauce,  which  is  mani- 
festly beyond  ten  days' jouiiiey.  But  it  may 
be  said,  it  is  some  purl  uf  the  Sotitbem 
Ocean  nearer  to  thie;  but  a!>  you  come 
to  the  west,  the  coast  extends  further  to 
the  southr  and  on  the  meridian  of  \5Q 
miles  east  of  Mr,  Clark  sou's,  the  nearest 
].art  of  the  coast  is  16Q  miles  to  the 
south.     Then  how  can  the  ocean  lie  t«ii 
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days'  journey  to  the  east  of  InL  31*  40., 
or  at  all  lo  iliu  enst  of  Int.  3L  ;  ur  how 
can  lh«  sun  be  seen  to  ri&u  frum  a  wat«r 
I  which  ia  due  friiulh  lUO  mJleR»  or  due 
I  efist  9110  milt  B  dhUmi  ?  No ;  i/  i^  be  the 
\  i^ceatii  it  js  not  thnt  port  of  it  which  ia 
\  Tnarked  in  the  diart  as  being  to  the  st^uth 
[of  tlm  coast.  One  point  Htriki^B  me  as 
'  important  with  reference  to  ihk  word. 
The  native,  Hannapwirt,  whom  we  met 
on  this  side  of  Northam,  on  beinj;  asked, 
**  Where  is  Moleyeaii  ?"  said,  **  To  tlm 
east  fiir  away."  Now  if  tUis  w  ord  meaat 
iiniply  the  ocfcrw,  would  it  not  have  been 
more  natural  for  bim  to  have  pointed  to 
the  ocean  which  was  but  sixty  miles  to 
the  west,  than  to  ihe  oceaa  which  was, 
liy  their  owo  reckoning,  twelve  days' 
journey,  or  perh»p$  180  miles,  to  the 
©Bfil  ?  Thisj  however,  is  by  no  meiifj* 
conclusive  on  the  point.  Tbat  to  the 
east  may  have  been  mor*  familiar  to  bim; 
liut  I  have  a  very  strong  imjireHtiioti  that 
this  word  has  some  peculiar  meaning  which 
we  have  not  yet  arrived  at»  With  res* 
pect  to  the  probiihility  of  this  water  being 
coiinecled  with  tbe  sea  to  the  south,  it 
may  be  remembered,  that  two  hoys,  who 
fald  they  were  driven  by  ill  uanp^e  to 
desert  from  a  sidling  ship  at  Middle 
Island,  made  their  way  along  the  coast 
from  that  to  King  Geortje's  Sound. 
This  negatives  the  idea  of  ihe  existeneo 
of  any  broad  or  deep  channel  of  commu- 
iiicalion  bctweeu  this  and  Cape  Arid,  in 
Jon^itude  about  I '23.  12.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  boundary  of  tins  water  to  the 
south,  or  wberevtT  may  be  its  connexion 
uiih  the  sm  (if  it  has  any)  to  the  south, 
1  feel  myself  bound  to  say,  that  the  whole 
t«iior  of  the  many  couversatiouB  I  have 
iJind  with  difl'erent  natives  on  this  subji;ct> 
their  looks,  geature,  and  manner,  as  well 
as  that  portion  of  ihear  hmgua^e  which 
was  intelligible,  all  lead  aie  to  the  belief, 
that  this  Wiiter  extends  to  the  north,  and 
is  in  all  prubability  conntcted  with  the  .sea 
(tl  Sh^ffk"!*  Utitf*  or,  more  prof/ttbit/  stilly 
at  NvTth  IVt.st  Ctipe,  One  expression  of 
Bingal  appears,  to  bear  strongly  npon  this 
point.  In  endeavouring  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  this  word,  he  said,  in  his  dia- 
lect, Ihat  at  Moleyean  tliere  was  <*  bojore 
wtinm  uad"  (no  more  latKl.)  Surely  if 
he  was  »»periking  of  the  Southern  Ocean, 
ubicb  lies  to  tbe  »<nuih  of  tinit  parallel, 
he  ermld  not  express  liimself  in  this  way, 
\i'hen  pointing  eastward ;  nor,  again,  if 
^  lie  knew  any  mtrthcrn  tcrmitmtion  to  this 
water,  is  it  likely  thnt  he  would  hnve 
used  ouch  an  expression.  And  again, 
another  circumstance  is  very  important, 
but  it  munt  nut  he  estimated  beyond  its 
real  value.  In  ^u'akiitg  to  the  eautero 
natives,  1  liad  Tomgin  beside  me  as  a 
■ort  of  interpreter,  wbeti  1  felt  at  a  loss. 


Having  asked — Does  Ikis  large  water  p> 
to  the  north?  Ye*.— Far  to  the  north  ? 
Yes,  far  away. — I>oes  it  go  to  the  south 
far  nway  ?  Yes.^Going  to  the  north  by 
Moleyan,  do  you  go  to  the  sea?  The 
answer  was,  yet,  it  is  the  sea  or  the  same 
as  the  sea  (Gaibby  wotaa  niOGoin.)  I 
wru»  not  satisfied  with  this,  for  it  seemed 
to  prove  too  mucb ;  so.  [  said  to  TomgiD, 
<  You  know  whut  u  ship  ts^ — ask  bim  if  a 
ship  could  y;o  to  the  north  by  Moleyean 
and  round  that  way  by  the  gaibby 
(the  sea)  lo  Freeroanlle.*  He 
surprised  at  my  simplicity,  but 
eeveral  questions  of  Dyat,  which  I  did 
nut  thoroughly  comprehend,  except  tli«ii 
he  spoke  of  a  boat  or  ship  (woandeberyt 
going  north.  He  then  turned  and  said 
something  tantamount  to  this — and  I  wtU 
give  I  be  whole  answer  as  he  gave  it  ;^> 
*  Ye^,  it  i>  a  truth  (boondobuc)  a  ship 
may  go  to  the  north,  then  round  to  lbs 
south  to  Freeman  tie,  (still  turning  and 
pointing.)  and  east  to  King  George't 
Sound  where  Migo  has  been,  and  then 
north  to  Si/tlntj/ — all,  all,  all,  said  h«^ 
completing  a  circle  with  his  hand.  He 
had  been  told  that  white  men  lived  at 
Sydney,  to  the  east.  Now,  it  will  be 
seen,  that^  in  saying  this,  he  has  said 
more  than  Dyat  could  have  told  bim,  for 
Dyat  knew  nothing  of  King  GeorgeV 
Sound  or  Sydney ;  hut  still  the  anfwer 
strikes  me  as  being  very  material,  to  thow 
what  WHS  his  tmpressioti,  as  gleaoed  froai 
the  natives,  and  that  he  considers  Moley* 
ean  to  bound  the  ecuttcm  side  of  tht  islands 
which,  if  it  be  true,  would  amoiiat  to 
this — that  it  is  a  strait  running  frum  n^th 
tii  south,  and  insuiatintf  a  large  portM&n  tf 
W^ttrn  AttstraUa.  Now  1  should  he 
sorry  to  be  misunderstood,  as  if  rcstiii»r 
upon  this  as  a  position  which  I  should 
defend)  or  even  advancing  it  as  a  plnusi- 
bie  theory,  upon  these  slight  foundation*. 
I  have  merely  been  desirou«  to  state,  full? 
and  candidly^  all  the  in  Formation  which  I 
have  acquired  on  this  subject,  and  to  leart 
it  to  otbers  to  draw  whatever  iufereacir 
they  may  consider  best  warranted  by 
infurmaUou;* 

Wc  have  already  stated  thai  we  <!o 
tnjt  consider  these  passages  as  in  ^nj 
dcL^rcu  entitled  to  tne  character  of  a 
chuiu  of  evidence  j  but  we  ccrtainiy 
look  u|Kin  them  as  umountln^  lo  a 
considerable  ground  for  supposing  lh« 
existence  of  some  vast  lake  or  sea  in  the 
interior  of  that  great  continent  Since 
the  sybject  has  been  at  length  actively 
taken  up,  it  is  probable  tluit  we  ahail 
not  be  lett  much  longer  to  cotgecture. 
Indeed  the  deli^'kitlul  climate,  the  open 
country,  and  the  friendly  and  commu- 
niciitivc  disposition  of  the  nati?ei  ten- 
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der  expeditions  of  discovery  in  Austra- 
lia rather  excursions  of  pleasure  ihan 
funnidable  uodertakingp. 

Some  very  recent  accounts  from 
Australia,  not  yet  published,  seem  to 
render  it  pmbuble  that  the  supposed 
Mediterraiieau  19  in  fact  a  wide  chan- 
nel running  uearly  from  N.  to  S*  tmm 
Shark*§  bay  to  King'  George's  Sound, 
and  ineulatinyr  Western  Australia  alto- 
gether This,  however,  is  as  yet  little 
more  thiin  eonjuclure. 

We  shall  conclude  wilh  a  short  er- 
tracl  n  specting  the  state  of  the  colony 
appended  to  the  pamplil*"t,  and  taken 
frum  the  reports  of  the  Western  Aus- 
Iriitian  Association, 

"On  the  stale  and  proaperity  of  the 
colony  we  shtiU  merely  add  a  few 
word  9 : — 

»»  The  Natives  are  h'W  in  number, 
and  of  friendly  diiposittona  lowaids  tho 
ColoDiits.  They  Lave  been  found  faith* 
fill  a&  guide*  nnd  meii«eng:L*rs,  Rnd  it  is  to 
bo  hoped  will  yield  to  the  influence  of 
Doctor  Guiftii^inni,  (a  pious  and  zealous 
missionary,)  who  Las  lately  arri\'ed 
«iiioo|r  them. 

••The  Climate  is  ealuhrious;  it  has 


been  compared  with  the  south  of  France, 
hut  it  ia  not  so  cold  in  winter.  In  Bum* 
mer  there  nre  no  droug^hta,  there  being 
occHaionul  refreshing  showers  in  every 
month  hut  one  (or  sometimes  two) 
durinjEf  harvest. 

**  TtiE  SojL — There  U  every  variety 
of  soil — much  that  is  fertile  wnd  capable 
of  prodticinfT  stll  kinds  of  g^ruin  and  gar- 
den vegetables  nbundantly.  *  The  Eg-, 
vine^  and  the  olive  grow  luxuriantly,  as 
do  also  fiurb  tropical  fruits  aa  have  had  a 
fair  trial,*  Ths  ahc^ep  pnatures  arc  excel- 
lent and  of  extent  unknown. 

*"  The  HxavEaT  of  laat  year  (1835) 
was  found  &aflicient  for  the  supply  of  the 
colony  for  18  months. 

'*  SiiEEP  of  purest  Merino  and  Saxon 
breed  «re  rapidly  increRsing. 

"Houses  amd  Black  Cattle  thrive 
well.  Lately  proposals  have  been  mnda 
from  India  to  form  a  company  for  the 
breeding  of  horses  for  the  Indian  market. 

*^  Whales  akd  Seals  are  abundant 
on  the  coast, 

*^  Schools  are  in  preparation  for  iho 
education  of  the  children  of  Anglo  East 
Indians— the  disitance  from  Madras  being 
only  three  weeks'  sail.** 


IRISH    TRANQUlLLITy,* 


The  Whigs,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
are  moving  every  eog^ine  to  counteract 
the  powerful  impression  lelt  on  the 
puMic  mind  by  the  expose  of  the  state 
of  Ireland,  ut  ibe  great  Couiervalivc 
tiieeting  in  Dublin,  and  gubsequently 
in  liie  House  of  Commons.  Appeals 
arc  made  in  g^^T}^  way,  with  morbid 
apprehension  of  the  result ;  speeches, 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  are  put  into 
requisition,  \vith  unsj)anrjg  profusion, 
and  of  varied  ehnracter ;  some  coarse 
and  brutal,  llic  it;rnss  vulgarity  of  the 
O'Connell  school ;  some  fine  and  flimsy, 
the  firauzy  texture  of  the  Bulwer.  Of 
this  Tatter  class  we  have  seen  a  pamph- 
let, one  of  the  best  specimens  of  it5 
kind,  and  evidently  the  production  of 
a  man  id*  education  and  refinement :  it 
is,  with  some  exceptionSp  moderate,  and 
written  with  apparent  fairness,  but  in 
kcepinjjT  with  its  kindred  cura|iositions, 
it  is  plausible  and  weak,  bke  the  meshes 
of  a  cobweb,  capable  of  entangling  only 
midges,  but  torn  to  pieces  in  a  moment 
by  any  stronger  fly. 


It  commences  with  poetry. 

**  T&  thrcati  the  itubtjom  i^bel  oft  la  hard 
Wrafi]K>d  In  hie  crimes  a^nat  1\\q  atorm  prepuralf 
B  ut  w  h  en  tJie  mUder  bcanu  of  mercy  play 
He  melta  and  tbrotnrg  bk  eumbrouftcloitk  away*" 

We  at  once  aenuiesce  in  the  judicious 
propriety  of  eologizing  a  gcutlemrtu 
who  writes  novels  and  poetry  himself 
in  the  language  in  which  be  delights, 
"  metaphor  and  song  j"  but  we  greatly 
doubt  if  it  be  the  btst  mode  of  defend- 
ing'  the  chiiractrr  of  the  chief  governor 
of  a  country  racked  and  torn  by  the 
most  dangerous  and  desperate  laction 
tlnit  ever  destroyed  a  nation,  or  whe- 
ther it  will  not  still  more  expose  him  to 
the  titlicule  and  contempt  of  those 
truculent  and  artful  men  of  whom  he  is 
said  to  be  the  tool  and  the  dupe. 

The  pamphlet  commences  its  prose,  if 
indeed  that  ought  not  still  to  be  called 
poetry,  which  is  the  language  of  fiction 
by  demanding  *' justice  for  Ireland,', 
aitd  stating  her  wrongs,  as  preimratory 
to  asserting  her  rights.     Not  one  worti. 
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of  course,  is  said  of  all  the  concessions 
that  have  been  made,  for  the  last  forty 
years,  since  the  first  admission  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  the  elective  franchise, 
till  they  were  placed  on  terms  of  equality, 
an  efficient  and  powerful  party  in  the 
assembled  parliament  of  Engrland.  Not 
one  word,  that  they  are  made  eligible 
to  all  the  offices  of  the  state,  and  actu- 
ally fill  some  of  the  highest  and  most 
influential  situations  next  to  the  lord 
high  chancellor  himself.  Not  one 
word  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  the  estab- 
lished church  to  gratify  them,  the  anni- 
hilation of  her  bishoprics,  the  extinc- 
tion of  her  parish  cess,  the  shaking  the' 
very  foundation  of  her  noble  edifice. 
Not  one  word  that  these  concessions 
are  unparalleled  by  any  similar  indul- 
gences to  Protestants  in  any  Catholic 
country  at  the  present  day  ;  that  even 
in  every  revolutionary  movement,  the 
sufferance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion exclusively  is,  in  most  places  in- 
sisted on,  and  the  permission  of  any 
other  in  the  country  expressly  denied  ; 
and  in  one  or  two  only  of  the  most 
liberal,  even  of  the  revolutionists  in 
South  America,  the  extent  of  the  civil 
liberty  of  Protestants  is  to  vote,  with 
restrictions,  at  an  election,  and  their 
religious  freedom  consists  in  being  per- 
mitted to  assemble  for  worship  in  a 
house,  provided  it  be  not  teerij  and  does 
not  present  to  the  public  eye  the 
abomination  of  a  place  of  heretic  wor- 
ship.* Not  one  word  of  this,  or  of 
much  more  which  we  might  enumerate, 
but  the  grievance  is  confined  to  the 
hackneyed  theme  of  the  tithe  and 
corporation  bills — though  the  rejec- 
tion of  these  **  healing  measures"  is 
the  act  of  the  Whigs  tnemselves. 
Every  one  of  common  sense,  every 


one  but  a  modem  Whig,  knows  and  ac- 
knowledges that  their  Tithe  Bill,  with 
the  appropriation  clause,  aimed  di- 
rectly at  the  total  extinction  of  what 
remained  of  the  property  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  ;  tliat  it  was  bat  a 
preparatory  step  to  handing  it  all  over 
to  tne  Roman  Catholics,  who  claimed 
it  as  their  original  property  ;  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  O'Malle^,  at  the  Assodation, 
and  others  in  similar  seditious  assem- 
blies, have  declared  that  when  the 
appropriation  of  tithe  was  effected,  they 
would  he  restored  to  the  clergy  of  that 
church  from  whom  ther  were  taken.f 
In  vain  the  friends  of  the  Church  pro* 
posed  an  equal  sum  from  another  rand, 
and  returned  the  bill  as  the  Whigs 
themselves  had  drawn  it,  efficient  for 
every  purpose  of  peace  and  tranquillity 
for  which  they  proposed  to  enact  it. 
Their  dictators  declared  that,  without 
the  actual  alienation  of  church  property 
to  themselves,  no  bill  should  pass,  and 
their  thralls  submitted,  and  threw  oat 
their  own  bill.  If  any  thing  could 
mark  more  than  another  the  nelplesi 
imbecility  of  these  unfortunate  men, 
it  is  their  condition  on  this  occasion. 
They  had  acknowledged  that  the  mea- 
sure, as  it  first  stood,  would  be  a  "heavy 
blow  to  the  Established  Church,**  yet 
because  that  heavy  blow  was  averted, 
though  every  thing  else  was  conceded, 
it  is  said  that  the  petition  of  the  people 
"  was  not  only  rejected  but  spumed,* 
and  outrage  and  persecution  of  the 
unprotected  clergy  have  every  where 
been  excited ;  for  which  the  ministers 
owe  to  God  and  their  country  an  awfiil 
responsibility.  They,  and  they  only, 
are  chargeable  with  the  result  that  the 
tithe  question  is  not  settled. 

The    corporation   bill  is  a  similar 


*  See  the  new  constitutions  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Columbia,  Chili,  &c  By  ths 
constitution  of  Brazil,  the  roost  tolerant  and  liberal  among  them,  it  is  enacted  that 
those  not  of  the  religion  of  the  state  may  vote  at  elections,  but  cannot  be  returned  as 
deputien ;  and  when  permission  was  applied  for  to  build  an  Enghsh  chapel  at  Rio,  the 
Pope's  legate  positively  refused  his  assent,  unless  the  Inquisition  was  introduced  at  the 
same  time,  to  check  the  progress  of  heresy  likely  to  arise  from  such  an  innovatioii. 
When  permission  was  at  length  granted  to  the  English  residents  to  assemble  in  a  place 
of  worship,  it  was  couched  in  these  words  : — <«  Outras  reltgioes  serad  permittidat  com 
sen  echo  domcstico  sent  forma  alguma  exterior  de  Tetnplo.** — Tit  I,  Art-  61.  When 
we  contrast  this  scanty  concession  of  popish  liberality  with  the  actual  state,  not  of 
toleration  and  indulgence  of  Roman  Catholics  under  a  Protestant  government,  hat 
the  absolute  surrender  to  them  of  the  political  ascendancy  of  Ireland,  we  lai^^h  at  the 
absurdity  of  those  who  still  find  pretexts  to  complain  of — subjects  for  windy  declama- 
tion on  their  comparative  state  of  oppression. 

f  In  the  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  on  the  introducUon  of 
poor  laws  for  Ireland,  are  the  following  words,  attributed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  0*Malley : 
**  The  proposition  I  have  of  course  to  make,  is  a  proposition  of  charity,  and  whom 
could  it  better  become  than  a  Christian  priest  ?  It  is  a  proposition,  too,  for  the 
re-transfer  of  tithes,  and  whom  could  it  bettor  become,  than  a  priest  of  the  old  religion, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  a  sort  of  dejure  in  them  ?** 
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monument  of  weakuess  and  folly — 
every  reasonable  concession  hcid  been 
made — every  effective  improvement 
fiubstttitted.  But  such  were  not  ihu 
objects  of  the  dominiint  faction.  To 
iruusfer  the  whole  asceiidimcy  to  them- 
selves; to  institute  lionual  £clioub  of 
agrit^tiou  to  keep  up  that  ascentlbincy  ; 
to  re-establish  popery  in  Ireland,  and 
separate  her  fioio  Englmd,  were  the 
endij  they  purpoj^ed,  and  which  the 
Conservdtiveu  wishetl  to  j^nmrd  ng-ainsL 
Because  they  did  ^iiard  against  them^ 
again  the  Destrnclivcs  issued  their 
mandate,  and  ilie  ministry  WL-re  oblig'cd 
to  abandon  this  bill  also ;  und  they» 
and  they  only  are  charg-eable  with  the 
consequences  of  its  rejection. 

To  9^eH  tlic  bat  of  the  grievances 
of  IreUnd,  Lord  Lyndhurst  is,  of 
course,  introduced  ;  his  recent  election 
to  the  rectorship  of  the  LToiveisity  of 
Aberdeen*  was  un  event  for  the  minis- 
try idmust  as  untoward  as  th.it  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  Glasgow.  His  "  ana- 
thcmH"  agahist  the  iieoplo  of  Ireland 
IS  not  suffered  to  die  i  m\d  it  is  stated 
as  one  of  the  prominent  causes  that 
disturbs  Irelaml,  aiiil  prevtfnis  pacifica- 
tion. The  utter  absurdity  of  char^iiitj 
a  man  with  misrL'preseniiijtj  people* 
by  merely  repcitiiiij  their  own  words, 
has  been  befurc  now  exposed.  We  all 
remember  when  the  Giromlists  and 
Jacobins,  the  Widows  and  Radicals  of 
the  French  Revolniiun,hti<l  confounded 
all  the  established  principles  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  many  wiEbed  (o  pro- 
pagate their  opinions  in  this  country  ; 
among  others,  a  lady  of  some  literary 
celebrity,  but  whose  name  had  better 
be  buried  in  oblivion,  defended  concu- 
binage, and  ridiculed  the  rtfstrainis  of 
marriage  ties.  Her  opinions  were  ex- 
posed with  severity,  by  a  friend  of  the 
old  religion  and  morality  of  Engltind  ; 
for  this  he  w*as  charged  '*  with  brutal 
treatment  of  a  latly  "  ''  If,"  said  lie, 
•*it  be  lirutal  to  repeat  sentiments,  1 
plead  guilty  to  the  chtirge  ;  but  if  such 
sentiments  brutalize  a  womiin,  I  am 
sorry  for  it."  One  of  the  faction  had 
stated  again  and  again,  that  '*  the  Eng- 
lish arc  aliens  and  usurpers  in  the 
land  r  that  "  their  habits  and  feelings 


much  more  has  been  repeated  by  the 
smaller  fry  at  seditious  meetings^  till 
the  country  rung  with  it,  aa  a  prond 
and  distinctive  characteristic,  which 
divides  the  natives  from  the  descend- 
ants of  the  *'  Sassernach  and  Dutch  in- 
var! ers  1*^^  yet  now  an  outcry  is  raiaed 
againiit  the  man  who  dared  to  repeat 
these  words,  and  he  id  denounced  as  the 
"eneoiy  of  Ireland**  for  remembering 
them.  We  say,  let  them  not  be 
forgotten,  but  treasured  up  as  an 
effectual  reply  to  seditious  demands, 
and  with  honest  indignation  cast  back 
in  the  teeth  of  those  who  uttered  them. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  grievances 
that  remain ;  the  pamphlet,  however* 
profeascfi  to  shew  the  evils  that  have 
b*^en  actually  redressed  by  ministers. 
WiiLU  a  large  and  influential  class 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects  are,  on 
every  occasion  neglected,  or  insulted 
— when  a  nominally  Protestant  go- 
vernmtnt  unites  in  an  attempt  to 
overthrow  Protestunt  inBiitutions-^ 
when  they  are  incessantly  trying  new 
scbeukes,  and  making  new  promises 
— alU'r  some  years'  experience  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  a^k  uhat  good  they 
have  ert\cted?  To  this  inquiry  the 
universal  answer  is,  they  hiive  **  tran- 
quillized Ireland."  Lord  Mulgrave's 
trantjuillity  is  the  great  and  ail-snffici- 
ent  bl Closing  which  is  to  silence  every 
objection,  to  confute  every  argument, 
to  compensate  for  every  violation  of 
the  estLibliahed  customs  of  tlie  consti- 
tution ;  and  the  author  has  undertaken 
to  confirm  this  often  asserted,  hot  still 
justly  doubted,  boast.  As  he  writes 
to  defend  an  assertion  which  has  been 
repeated  and  dwelt  upon  for  the  last 
twi^lve  months,  we  may  fairly  c  include 
that  he  has  availed  fiimself  of  every 
argument  which  that  pciiod  and  the 
importance  of  the  only  practiciil  benefit 
the  government  jiretend  to  lay  claim 
to,  could  elicit  or  drserve. 

He  has  thought  fit  to  devote  many 
pages  to  expatiating  on  the  "success" of 
the  executive  in  checking  faction -fights. 
Now,  we  freely  adnjit  the  brutalizing 
eUect  of  this  barbarous  custom  ;  but  we 
cannot  allow  that  the  "judicious  mercy** 
of  Lord  Mulgrave  has  caused  its  de- 


are  altogether   repugnant  to  those  of  cline.     The  last  region  where  it  con* 

his   own  country;"    that   '*  their   men  tinued  was  Scotland,  but   it  is  near  a 

are  selfish,  narrow-minded,  and  hardly  century  bincc  the  Relbrmation  caused 

honest ;"  that  *' their  wives  and  daugb-  it  to  die  away  even  in  the  Highlands  ; 

ters    are   immodest.*'*     And  this  and  and  the  same  cause  produced  the  same 

♦  Mr,  0*CoBnell,  pnasim  meetings  in  Ireland,  he. 
\  The**  Dutch  invader*'  was  a  favourite  soubriquet  given  to  King  William  UI. 
at  the  Catholic  Aaaocintion,  and  other  meeting*  at  that  period, 
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eflfect  in  those  parts  of  Ireland  where 
Protestantism  was  introduced.  In 
Ulster  the  practice  is  unknown.  Not  so, 
however,  in  the  south  ; — ^perhaps  the 
faction-fight  in  Kerry,  in  which  some  of 
the  peasantry  of  Derrynane  were  said  to 
be  concerned,  is  the  most  savage  and  re- 
morseless display  of  bad  passions  that 
ever  was  exhibited — where  one  faction 
drowned  and  smothered  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  other,  whom  they  were 
able  to  overtake,  afler  the  fight  was 
over.  They  have,  however,  become 
less  frequent  latterly  ;  but  it  is  utterly 
absurd  to  attribute  this  to  Whig  in- 
terference, or  to  suppose  that  the  fierce 
and  desperate  energies  of  such  men 
could  be  restrained  by  the  inhibitions 
of  one  whose  weakness  and  imbecility 
has  become  a  by-word  of  scorn  and 
contempt.  The  strongest  and  most 
determined  governments  could  not 
control  them.  0*Connell  was  unable 
to  repress  them  in  his  own  country  ; 
even  the  priests  have  failed  in  their 
excommunications,  and  anathemas,  pro- 
nounced from  the  altar,  have  been 
powerless.  Yet  there  have  been  times 
in  Ireland,  when  the  indulgence  of 
this  darling  passion  was  kept  under 
control.  When  a  great  end  was  to 
be  answered,  and  combined  efforts 
were  required  to  effect  it,  these  feudal 
fights  ceased  in  a  manner  so  sudden 
and  general,  as  to  be  almost  discredited 
by  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
their  former  prevalence.  Such  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  in  1797.  There 
are  many  living  who  can  attest  it.  The 
rebellion  was  then  near  its  explosion. 
The  secret  instructions  of  revolution- 
ary committees  were  implicitly  obeyed, 
and  all  minor  feuds  were  swallowed 
up  in  that  one  grand  struggle.  One 
of  the  first  symptoms  of  insurrection 
was  the  sudden  cessation  of  fights  at 
fairs ;  and  one  of  the  first  signs  of  re- 
turning tranquillity  was  their  resump- 
tion. We  have  heard  many,  who  re- 
member those  times,  affirm'  that  they 
were  delighted  to  see  a  fin^ht  at  a  fair, 
for  it  assured  them  that  the  insurrec- 
tion was  over.  Is  there  any  one  so 
sceptical  as  to  doubt  that  the  case  is 
similar  now  ?  Denunciations  are  made 
at  meetings,  that  "  rivers  of  blood  must 
flow" — "  rebellion'*  is  threatened  if  such 
and  such  demands  are  not  complied 
with  ;  and  though  we  do  not  doubt 
that  those  who  threaten  thus  would 
skulk  away  in  the  hour  of  peril,  such 


is  not  the  character  of  the  poMantiy — 
they  believe  such  denunciationa,  and 
they  are  preparing  to  support  them. 
The  plundering  of  fire-arms,  and  ad- 
ministering ill^fal  oaths,  are  proofr 
that  need  no  comment 

Another  ffrand  source  which  swelled 
the  criminsd  calendar,  was  actire  re- 
sistance to  tithe.  This,  too,  may  have 
ceased.  When  the  goveroment  have 
positively  refused  to  enforce  the  law — 
when  the  majority  of  the  impoTe- 
rished  clei^y  are  unable  or  unwillii^ 
to  prosecute  a  tedious  suit  in  Chan* 
eery  or  Exchequer — when  the  people 
are  permitted,  nay,  encouraged,  to 
commute  the  payment  of  their  legal 
dues  for  the  support  of  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  tor  persecution  and  in- 
sult— it  is  not  extraordinarir  that  **  pas- 
sive resistance**  does  not  lead  to  any 
greater  enormities  than  an  occatkmal 
murder.  It  is  not  surprising  that  men 
from  whom  payment  is  not  required, 
should  fail  to  commit  atrocities  to  pre- 
vent the  demand  of  the  debt.  In  point 
of  fact  the  government  hare  poeitiTely 
refused  to  assist  in  the  apprehension 
or  conviction  of  tithe  male&ctors.  It 
would  weary  our  readers  to  deUdl  all 
the  instances  in  which  they  haTe  ex- 
hibited their  unwillingness  to  protect 
the  lives  or  properties  of  the  cleigy. 
To  take  an  instance  at  random ;  in  the 
county  of  Limerick  it  is  not  many 
mouths  since  the  reward,  offered  by  the 
lord  lieutenant  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  ruffians  who  attempted  the  murder 
of  a  clergyman,*  was  £501  In  the 
same  county  the  detection  of  the  as- 
sailants of  the  lives  of  another  dergy- 
man*s-|-  son  and  nephew  was  encou- 
raged by  the  munificent  offer  of  £40 ! 
£20  n  piece ! !  At  the  fair  of  Cahir- 
conlish,  in  the  same  county,  the  police 
pleaded  the  orders  of  government  for 
refusing  their  protection  to  a  process 
server,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  hu- 
manity of  the  constable,  who,  at  his 
own  risk,  permitted  the  man  to  kide 
himself  in  the  barrack,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  murdered.  On 
similar  grounds  Captain  Vignolles  ex- 
cused himself  for  keeping  the  police  a 
mile  from  the  town  or  R^thvilly,  when 
it  was  known  that  a  riot  and  rescue 
were  intended.  His  answer  to  Baron 
Pennefather  at  the  last  Carlow  assizes, 
was,  *'  I  acted  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  government.'*    These  last  may  serve 


•  Mr.  Coote. 
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a«  a  commfTit  on  ihe  following^  passage 
in  this  v(?mdou3  pamphlet : — 

*•  The  eflt'CtWis  omploj^ment  of  the 
coDatahulBty  force  h  another  fcnttire  pe- 
culiar to  lbi«  admiiiislralioii.  Uuder 
former  governmeuls  ihe  Irish  police  had 
the  general  fault  of  Irbh  establishments^ 
wheD  tbef  worked  at  all  they  worked 
the  wroti^  way*  The  change  that  has 
taken  place  fince  the  d*?»ti»ies  of  the 
couiitrj  were  in  hetter  keeping^  ia  remark- 
able. The  police  are  now  under  orders 
to  aMend  even/  fair  ami  market  in  their 
reapeciive  dhtrlctx ;  it  is  their  imperaiive 
duty  io  interfere  in  all  diHurbances ;  to 
apprehend  ihe  rmgteaden^  and  f^ve  evi- 
dence againil  them  07i  their  trial." 

If  it  be  their  "imperative  duty  to 
mterferc,"  Lftrd  Mulgravc  has  exerted 
himself  with  fii^nal  success  to  render 
iheir  interference  useless.  As  far  as 
lay  in  their  power,  the  government 
have  contributed  to  retard  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  and  shelter  lithe  raalefac- 
tors,  either  by  direcliy  interdicting  the 
police,  or  by  employing  such  means  for 
tieteciion,  as  they  must  have  known 
would  be  inetfectuaL  In  such  circum- 
stances, where  no  effort  has  been  made 
to  bring  malefacturs  to  justice,  it  would 
be  indeed  extraordinary  if  the  ciiminal 
calendar  were  not  lighter  than  when 
an  energetic  ami  unflifichinG:  executive 
spared  no  exertions  to  enfurcc  the  law. 

But  it  is  not  from  the  number  of 
malefactors  detected  that  a  true  cri- 
terion of  the  state  of  the  country  is  to 
be  derived.  Even  under  the  most 
energetic  government,  aided  by  the 
ujost  active  magistracy,  the  difiiculiy 


uf  apprehending  men  united  in  exten- 
sive and  secret  conibinatious,  enlisting 
all  the  prejudices  of  the  people  to 
shield  them  from  justice,  must  render 
the  calendar  a  very  fallacious  test.  It 
is  from  the  number  of  atrocities  com- 
mitted, and  of  malefactors  supposed  or 
known  to  be  implicated,  that  a  true 
estimate  can  be  formed.  To  apply 
this  eriterioUt  then,  let  us  take  as  ex- 
amples, the  conclusion  of  last  year  and 
eommeiicenient  of  the  present.  When 
Mr.  Hrad?ihaw  moved  fur  a  return  of 
the  rewards,  offered  for  various  out- 
rages, dunog  the  six  mouths  ending 
the  31st  January,  1837,  the  following 
awful  detail  was  brought  forward— 

IVIurder  and  homicide,  .         ^1 

Cruel  Rssaults,  and  linng  at  per- 

S0D9  with  iuttint  to  murder^  89 
RapCf  and  attumpt  to  murderj  3 
Ahduftion,  .  .  .  .1 
Burglary,  and  attack  on  Louses,  19 
Rubbery,  *         .         .         .4 

Incendiary  firesi^  .  ,  .19 
Maliciuns  injury  to  property,  .  J  3 
Sncrilege  on  pieces  of  worehip,  3 
Throntening  notices^  .         •     7 

Here  there  are  139  cases  of  the 
most  atrocious  crimes,  occurring  in  the 
brief  space  of  a  few  months,  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  perpetrators  still 
at  large  tn  tlie  country  stt  the  end  of 
the  year  1836.  But  crime  seems  to 
have  advanced  with  appalling  velocity 
in  1837,  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
number  of  persons  concerned  in  vari- 
ous offence?,  from  the  1st  to  the  *2tHh 
of  February,  taken  from  government 
proclamations  ■ — 


T.  Kowlan, 
T.  (igara. 
Three  M>ldi«rf, 
—^  LoMit, 
Rcv.S.TIuclier7, 

Thai.  Doaelly. 

J.  C*rr, 

StT  P.  Geihen, 

Hiov.SmiUi, 

J.  Finnigini 

ChapcU 

Edward  DuSy, 

J.  Koortty, 

P.  Brennan, 

Occut>Rnts  of  a  house, 

*   Amo«, 

DrouRfa  h  nun,7 


Ca&btf— wb*!*. 


KMare  ufOlicBCM. 


Protatant  clergyTpiJii 
19  iTlMiaus  Br«rclon, 
13  J.  L«ntg«i, 
IS  Pariih  church, 
15  'J.  Maq>berBOD, 

15  PoUce, 

16  J.Boolh, 
16  IP.  M'NullT, 

16  IE.  Keadns.ikT.Cahil, 

17  Ptolice, 

18  P.H4iuRhy» 
18  P.  Judge, 

SO  Robert  Laiw, 


CarlDW, 
Sligt), 
Kilkenny, 
Cavai], 

L©ngfoTd, 
Cav^n, 

Armagh  I 

Mcath, 

Mcflth, 

Motiaghan, 

Wcxiord, 

Longford, 

K\ng\ 

TlpperaTT, 
Tiptperwy, 
Wexford, 
Monnfrhnn, 

Louth, 

Mayo, 

Liinenck, 

gigo, 

TyroiMS 

SUgfH 

Cofk, 


Murder, 

Afluult  at  a  wake. 

Rescue  and  severe  woundi. 

Murder, 

AtiAck  on  hotue, 

BouAebreakiflg  ami  cniel  oiiault. 


So.  concerned 


Many  pertont. 

One. 

Filif. 

One, 

Maay  |}cr«oiii. 

Mauy  pcrJkHia, 

,   tw'll'  ntcIiHtic^l 

1  Eleven. 
D«ht. 


Many  penona. 
Fotif, 


Murder, 

Attack  on  house  and  rmel  RAiauUt 

Brutal  inyrder,  bead  crukhcd  wilh  stones,|One. 

Hou^brcaking  for  amu,  and  cruel  aawiilt,|T welve. 

Sacriti'ge,  Many  persona. 

I>estructlm]  of  property,  rTwent)'. 

Murder,  kJne, 

HMuct^kf  ng  for  amni,  |F1ve, 

Threatening  to  murder  hy  written  notice,  Many  perioni. 

Attempt  to  murder,  " 

Attempt  to  murder, 

Hou»cbre,iking  for  arma,, 

Murder, 

Church  breaking  and  idcrtlege, 

8uri!)ing  house, 

Bcwruo,  and  cruel  attault  with  rtonei, 

HotiKC  bumiiiR, 

Si9ppo«ed  murcler. 

Housebreaking  and  murder. 

Cruel  asKaultwilh  itonc*, 

Murder, 

AUempt  to  murder  with  fire-ami i. 


BrulAl  murder,  head  cnitbed  with  itoDi»,|Man^  perwni. 


Five. 

Rve. 

Many  penoni. 

Many  person*. 

Fourteen. 

Many  persona^ 

One. 

Slit  teen 

Many  jtcrwani* 

Many  r^ersofai. 

.Many  prrumt. 

T' - 
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the  particular  object  of  Lord  Mul- 
^rave*s  tender  mercy  i  but  we  do  tiot 
tind  that  it  was  extended  to  Perma- 
oagh,  which  indeed  did  not  require  tt. 

Tlie  pumiihlet  triumphantly  appeitla 
to  the  result  itf  the  several  assizes  for 
the  proof  of  the  decrt'ase  of  crime ; 
and  we  ^ire  williosr  to  lake  the  author 
even  on  his  own sho'Jiin^s  fallacioui^ a§  it 
is«,  muX  iibide  by  the  same  W-^\.  We  wUI 
lake  the  county  of  Waterford,  and  we  do 
so  because  it  has  heen  distinguished  as 
the  in<»3t  moral  and  least  disturbed  of 
the  southern  connties.  It  is  well  knotrn 
that  formerly  fur  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  there  had  not  been  a  pnblic 
execution  \v\  tin*  ci ty»  and  but  three  in 
the  county ;  and  it  was  the  usual  prac- 
tice to  present  the  judge  with  fring-ed 
g^loves,  as  the  aecustomed  eomplimc'nt 
uf  "  maiden"  assizes.  Last  February  the 
Judges  Foster  and  Crainj)ton  presided, 
the  rbriner  in  the  city,  the  latter  in  the 
county  ;  they  both  declared  their  great 
re°:ret  that  they  •*  could  not  compii- 
menl  the  grand  juries  a$  tuunt  on  the 
hjyhtneas  of  the  calenilar."  In  the 
cjty»  hitherto  untamfai^  by  crime,  were 
eighteen  cases,  and  these  of  a  most 
serious  nature,  iu eluding  murder,  tape, 
robbery,  house-burning,  and  ad  minis- 
terinjr  unlawful  oaths.  In  the  count v 
they  were  increased  to  the  cm^rraous 
and  unftreccdented  number,  jtirty-Jivt  J 
of  a  description,  the  judge  said,  "  aw- 
ful to  contemplate,**  Eighteen  homi- 
cides, of  which  nine  were  murder,  ami 
the  rest  so  varied  that  there  **vr>if 
scarcely  a  crime  of  any  kind  not  to  lrt> 
found  in  the  calendar,'*  This  is  the  ex- 
torted confe«ision  of  a  Whijir,  confuting 
at  once  the  tlimzy  statements  and  uo* 
founded  assertions  of  his  own  p»irty. 

But.  Tipperary,  ilie  eminent  in 
crime,  the  stain  of  ino«lern  civilim- 
tion,  which  has  never  been  one  year 
qmct  since  the  rebellion  of  1041, 
where  whiiebovs  and  rightboys  have, 
for  time  out  of  mind,  been  the  execu- 
tors of  the  law,  by  burying  the  offen- 
der up  to  his  neek  in  *tijc  earth,  and 
bowliifg  out  his  brains  with  stoni% 
where  superstilion  still  retains  unmiti- 
gal(  d  afccndency,  and  the  prasiuit  of 
the  present  day  brlicves  that  hU  priest 
can  cause  a  crow  lo  drop  down  dead, 
by  only  cursing  it  as  it  flies  ncm*s  a 
field-f  Tipperary,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage t>f  the  pamphlet  it?elf,  10 

"  A  name  identified  with  bmwl,  th« 
head  quarters  of  turbulence,  where  Uie 

♦  The  motto  of  Waterford  is  urbs  intacta  manet.    The  corporalton  must  chanin?  it, 
t  This  wo  know  to  be  a  fact,  from  those  who  have  heard  tlie  peasantry  eay  to. 


Thus  it  appears,  that  from  the  first  to 
the  tweutit^lh  of   February,   not  quite 
three  weeks,  twtmty-nine  capital  offences 
have   been   committed  in  twenty  dif- 
ferent couiitit'S,  sutnetiiifces  three  or  four 
in  the  same  day;  and  sometimes  three 
or  four  in  the  same  county.     Of  these, 
nine  were  murders,  some  perpetrated 
)  witli   savage  ferocity  ;   three  attempts 
to  murder  ;  one  threat  to  murdtT  ;  two 
rescues  from  the  arm  of  the  law,  and 
cruel  a^^siiults  made   on  legal  author i- 
'  ties ;    two    arson  ;    two    sacrilege    on 
I  places  of  public  worship  ;  one  tvanton 
destruction  of  property.     In  the  per- 
I  petration  of  some    c»f  these   oHencea, 
I  from  one  to  ^hj  persons  were  known  to 
be  engaged,  whose  numbers  were  reck- 
oned.    In  some,  the  numbers  were  uot 
ascertained,  but  they  are  described  as 
"  many  persons  ;"  supposing,  then,  the 
average  to  be  ten  concerned  in  each 
.outrage   so   designated,    we   have  t2**6 
I  malefactors  known  and  denounced  as 
being  concerned  in   murder,   robbery, 
arson,  and  oth^  r  ca|>ital  ntteuces  ;  and 
if  to  this,  we   add   the  "  general  gaol 
delivery"  of  his  Excellency  Lord  Mul- 
I  grave,    we   will    have   4o3   convicted 

•  and  unconvicted  felous  turned  loose, 
or  not  jet  a|>prehended,  all  at  large 
in  this  unhappy  country !  We  will 
venture  to  say  that  such  a  state  of 
things  is  unknown  and  unparalleled 
in  any,  even  ihe  most  barbarous 
and  ill  governed,  community   in   Eu- 

'  ropCi  not  in  a  state  of  actual  war- 
fare. We  will  go  farther,  and  assert 
that  in  all  the  Protestant  countries  in 
Europe  together,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and,  we  may 
add,  En^^land,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
the  same  number  of  crimes,  attended 
with  the  same  savage  cruelty,  in  which 

1 10  many  are  known  to  be  implicated, 
did  not  take  place  in  the  same  sliort 
period.  Indeed  we  are  borne  out  in 
this  assertion  by  what  hus  happened  at 
home.  Where  are  the  crimes  perpe- 
trated in  liny  Protestant  county  of 
Ireland  ?     Where  in  ihe  list  is  to  be 

I  found  an  outrage  in  the  county  Down, 

*  or  county  Derry,  the  great  strongholds 
i  of  the   reformalton    in    Ireltind  ? — not 

one  ;  while   the  dtatrieis  in    which    it 

has  unfortunately  made   less  progressi, 

are  stained  wiih  Idoud  and  critnc.     In 

^  Sligo,   five   olibnees    wt*re   committed, 

^ftssaults  and  alteni[its  to  nnirder,  and, 

I  in   the   coutigUQUS    IVotestant   county 

of  Fermanagh,   not  one ;  yet  Sligo  is 
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rioter  and  inceodiAry  considered  the  in- 
ter f«  re  nc«j  of  tlie  law  Eu  an  iDtringement 
ot  their  vested  right." 

TijipcrEiry,  which  boasts  to  contain 
a  population  of  twenty  Roman  Catho- 
lic«  to  one  Protestant,  is  the  bright 
example  choaeji  to  exhibit  the  success 
of  hia  Eiccellencv's  system*  We  will  not 
quote  the  revolting"  detdils  of  crime 
which  the  last  two  years  of  whi^  admi- 
niutnition  exhibited — we  will  not  refer 
to  the  refutations,  publisher!  month 
after  month,  of  ita  growing-  tranqnil- 
liiy — we  will  not  <Ietail  the  atrocities 
known  to  have  been  committed,  but 
never  legally  prosecuted,  through  the 
fears  of  the  sutf'f rers,  whose  lives  were 
forfeited  if  they  made  them  pnblie. 
We  will  take  the  great  standard  of 
appeal,  to  which,  erroneous  as  it  is, 
we  are  constantly  referred,  we  take 
the  criminal  calendar  of  last  ussizes  ; 
in  March  1837,  it  is  as  follows  : 


i. 


Murdtir,  . 

.     44 

Aiding  and  ahi'tting  do. 

.     1^ 

Conspiring  for  do.   * 

.       5 

Man  slaughter. 

.     e 

Infantiddef 

.       1 

Rape       . 

.       7 

A  hd  action, 

.       1 

Robbery, 

.     19 

Do.  of  arniBf    , 

.       I 

Perjury, 

.       1 

Forgery, 

.      2 

Arfton,    . 

.       1 

Shooting  at,     . 

.       5 

Attacking  houses,     . 

.      5 

Assault, 

.       8 

Cow  stealing, 

,       2 

Sheep    do. 

.       5 

Minor  Offences. 

.     45 

In  this  example  of  Whig  rcforma- 
tioOt  we  iind  an  awful  catalogue  of 
173  offences,  of  which  76  are  murders 
or  attempts  to  murder  ;  yot,  such  is 
the  state  of  the  country,  that  of  these 
no  lesfi  than  65  were  di^ch urged  at  last 
asii263  for  want  i>f  nersou^  to  prose* 
cute  them  ;  and  of  these  6j,  21  were 
charged  witli  vmrder.  Whin  the  sys- 
tem of  intimidaliun  has  risen  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  one  county,  at  one  aisise, 
can  produce  21  examples,  where  no 
friend,  no  relative  of  the  victiuis,  who 
had  been  mnrdered  in  cold  blood, 
dared  to  appear  in  evidtnce  against 
their  suspected  murderers,  where  the 
miserabte  death?  of  so  many  fellow 
creatures,  not  to  mention  the  wanton 
destruction  of  the  profits  of  industry, 
could  not  elicit  a  complaint,  lost  th*^ 
unhappy  wretch  who  presumed  to 
murmur  thould  forfeit  bit  life  foi  his 


hardihood,  till  thus,  65  bardt-netl  vil- 
lains escaped  unpunished,  and  were 
let  loose  upon  the  county  tu  begin 
their  sanguinary  career  anew  j  in  such 
a  state  of  things  would  it  be  wondorftd 
if  the  calendar  was  in  n-alitj/  as  light 
tis  is  pretended  ?  Can  we  doubt,  for  » 
rnomentt  the  truth  of  Baron  Foster's 
aiaeriiori.  that  "  the  failure  in  the  pro- 
secutions is  ow  ing  to  the  indispitsition 
to  give  evidence,  originating iu  a  well- 
understood  system  of  terror?"  Vet,  not- 
withstanding all  thii»,  at  the  close  of  Tip- 
perary  assizes  the  rule  of  court  was  ; 
Sentenced  to  he  hnnged,        ,  ,     3 

Setitence  of  denth  recorded  against,  1 1 
Transported,  .  .  ,  .35 
Jm prisoned  for  various  terras,  ♦  34 
To  give  bail  to  abide  their  trial  at 

next  a!»aize$,      .         .  .         »   13 

To  rerauin  to  abide  their  trial  at 

next  assizes,      .         *  .  *     9 

Discharged  by  proclamation.  .  68 

Add  to  this  that  the  number  of  pri- 
soners in  Clonmel  jail  since  the  last 
assizes,  was  i>2 1 1  And  though  they 
did  not  all  remain  to  abide  their  trial, 
the  awful  number  of  committalis  shews 
the  state  of  disturbance  in  which  the 
country  must  be,  to  give  occasion  for 
series  of  suspicions  and  arrests  so  truly 
appalling.  And  let  our  readers  re- 
member this  is  not  an  example  of  our 
choosing  j  It  is  the  selected  specimen, 
put  forward  by  Lord  Mulgrave's  cham- 
pion, as  a  favourite  illustrtition  of  the 
pacifj'ing  effects  of  his  lordship's  sys- 
tem. 

Such  b  the  present  state  of  the 
reformed  county  of  Tipperary.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  increase  of 
crime  in  Wateiford.  We  might  enu* 
merate  many  other  counties,  which 
have  been  "pacifictr  with  cqunl  suc- 
uesB.  The  Gazette  of  March  "26,  con- 
tains notices  of  14  crimes  in  one 
day,  and  all  of  an  atrocious  charac- 
ter, viz. 

Murder, ] 

Rape, 1 

Sacrilege  in  Proleatant  Churches,  3 
Attacks  on  hou^s  with  cruel  as- 
sault,       2 

Threateninj;  letters,    .         .         »  3 
Attark  on  police,        .         .         .  1  " 
Arson,       ,         .         ,         .         .3 

And  this  while  the  judges  were  going 
circuit,  and  in  the  very  counties  where 
ihey  were  sittiiig  in  assize,  as  if  to 
shew  an  Titter  contempt  for  the  man- 
ner iu  which  crime  is  punished.  When 
such  is  the  state  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, it  b  not  a  very  difficult,  though 
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certainly  a  very  painful  task,  to  select 
a  district  illustrative  of  our  assertion. 
However,  there  is  one  county  which 
we  cannot  suffer  to  pass  unnoticed, 
Longford.  In  this  comparatively  small 
county,  which  we  remember,  like  Wa- 
terford,  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
jieaceful  in  Ireland,  outrages  have 
become  so  frequent,  that  scarce  a  day 
])a9scs  in  which  we  do  not  read  of 
some  atrocity  arising,    for    the   most 

riait,  from  political  hostility.  In  Eng- 
and,  the  elections  are  carried  on  with 
great  animosity,  but  when  they  are 
once  decided  the  ebullition  subsides, 
and  the  part  that  any  man  has  taken  is 
no  more  remembered.  But  in  Ire- 
land, where  spiritual  matters  are  made 
subservient  to  temporal,  where  the 
priest  is  allowed  to  interfere,  and  the 
elector  is  ordered  to  vote  for  "the 
good  of  his  soul,**  an  undying  and 
deadly  rancour  is  generated,  and  the 
heretic  enemy  is  persecuted  in  every 
possible  form.'  This  blasphemous  pros- 
titution of  religion,  was  the  watchword 
at  many  elections  in  Ireland,  and  it 
would  be  endless  to  detail  every 
instance  which  has  occurred  of  its 
excommunicating  effects,  where  not 
only  the  offender,  but  all  who  had  any 
intercourse  with  him,  were  marked  out 
as  victims  ;  one  example  in  Longford 
will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  virulence 
with  which  the  priest-driven  suppor- 
ters of  the  government  candidate  pur- 
sue their  opponents.  A  Protestant, 
of  the  name  of  Hull,  who  has  a  mill  at 
Clouumucker,  voted  for  Mr.  Fox ; 
since  the  election  there  have  been 
several  instances  of  violent  assaults  on 
the  houses  and  persons  of  farmers  and 
others,  whose  sole  offence  was,  that 
they  presumed  to  have  their  corn 
ground  at  HalKs  mill.  In  one  case, 
of  a  man  named  Lenchan,  the  fero- 
cious ruffians  did  not  hesitate  to  fire 
at  their  victim,  and  in  anotiier  they 
committed  a  cruel  assault,  accompany- 
ing their  blows  with  the  warning, 
"take  that  for  the  good  of  your 
soul." 

Among  other  instances  of  pacifi- 
cation, Lord  Mulgrave's  chaiiipion 
classes  the  cessation  of  orange  meet- 
ings, or,  as  he  terms  them,  "  outrages," 
and  expatiating  on  the  signal  "gene- 
rosity and  lenity"  of  the  liish  exe- 
cutive, he  takes  occasion  to  remark 
that  "  the  procession  act  was  no  longer 
permitted  to  remain  a  dead  letter.** 
When  the  funeral  of  the  tithe  rebel, 
Rourke,  was  paraded  for  more  than 
ninety  miles,  from   Dublin  to  Cappa- 


more,  when  notices  were  posted  in 
every  town  and  village  on  the  road, 
when  firoclamations  were  issued  from 
the  altar  of  every  chapel,  to  induce 
the  people  to  assemble,  when  the  con- 
ductors of  the  funeral  went  several 
miles  out  of  the  direct  road  in  order 
to  pass  through  Limerick,  and  lose  no 
opportunity  of  agitating  the  already 
over-excited  peasantry,  was  the  pro- 
cession act  enforced  ?  When  Mr. 
O'Connell  is  pleased  to  announce  an 
intended  visit  to  Kilkenny  or  Clon- 
mel,  and  all  the  idle  and  disaffected 
pour  forth  with  green  banners  to  meet 
nim,  is  the  procession  act  enforced? 
No:  for  these  tend  to  advance  the 
darling  scheme  of  the  "just  and  im- 
partial government,*  the  subversion 
of  the  church  establishment;  but  the 
professed  object  of  orangebm,  is  the 
support  of  the  laws  and  upholding  the 
pnnciples  of  the  reformation,  objects 
of  perfect  indifference  to  the  present 
ministry,  and  which  they  do  not  fail  to 
discountenance  on  every  occasion.  But 
how  little  the  interference  of  the  exe- 
cutive was  needed  to  suppress  Orange 
"  outrage"  in  the  north,  and  how  much 
it  is  required  to  check  the  atrocities  of 
southern  agitation,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hamilton ; 
he  shows,  that  the  average  of  convic- 
tions for  various  felonies,  is,  in  Leinster, 
Munster,  and  Connaught,  one  in  715 
of  the  population;  in  Ulster,  1  in  1351. 
Or,  selecting  a  county  from  each,  iu 
order  to  contrast  the  comparative  tran- 
euillity  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Ci- 
tholic  districts  more  fairly  than  can  be 
done  where  the  population  is  more 
mixed,  we  find,  in  Kilkenny,  a  favourite 
instance  of  Mulgrave  tranquillity,  the 
convictions  are  one  in  781  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  in  Down,  one  in  3190. 

But  we  would  tell  Lord  Mulgrave, 
and  his  panegyrist,  that  the  cessation 
of  Oiango  processions  is  not  due  to 
him.  Delighted,  as  he  doubtless  would 
have  been,  to  have  had  opportunities 
of  exhibiting  his  "  impartial  lenitv* 
the  Orangemen  saved  him  the  trouble. 
No  sooner  was  the  wish  of  the  legisla- 
ture announced,  that  Orangemen 
should  discontinue  their  meetings, 
than  their  own  good  feeling  and  the 
sense  of  the  duty  and  respect  which 
is  due  to  every  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  legislature,  however  partial,  at 
once  terminated  every  authorixed 
public  exhibition  of  Orange  fceliof^. 
This  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
cannot  deny.  He  admits  that  on 
the    following    fifth    of     November, 
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an  anniversary  never  before  forg^otten, 
tliere  waa  no  indecenl  disrespect  af 
leg:al  authority,  no  necessity  Ibr  the  in- 
terference of  the  executive.  The  day 
pHssed,  among*  the  oraugemeii  of  Ulster, 
as  peaceably  as  if  the  reniernhraiice  of 
the  Gunpowder  Phit  was  unconnected 
with  any  aBsoeiation  of  greater  impor- 
tance, thiin  a  military  review.  Contrast 
ibis  with  th«  conduct  of  the  Assueia* 
tion  in  DubUn,  Its  existf^nce  has  been 
denounced  in  both  houses  ;  ittj  ditii^er- 
ous  character  adniittetl  by  the  leading 
ministers  of  the  eruwn  :  yeU  while  the 
laws  arc  daily  violated  by  the  peasantry, 
excited  to  the  excesB  of  seditious  rebel- 
lion by  the  harangues  of  these  men, 
they  are  syfftired  to  beard  ihe  pro v em- 
inent in  the  very  capital^  which  is  every 
day  demordlizing  under  their  jnilu- 
ence. 

Of  course  the  manner  in  which  his 
Excellency  has  exercisted  the  preroga- 
tive of  mercy  is  the  subject  oiVulogiuin, 
Let  us  not  he  ima^itied  to  be  Hie  ene- 
mies of  humanity,  or  opposed  to  its 
exercii5e»  We  lifheve^as  (irndy  aa  the 
mriFt  st-ntinieiital  of  novel- writing 
Whigs,  that  it  "becomes  the  scepired 
luonDrch  better  than  bis  crown^**  when 
it  is  duly  and  properly  a|»plied,  wlien 
mercy  tempers  justice,  and  does  not 
suhtrrt  it  Kut  we  believe  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  now  exerted  only  ren- 
ders it  an  incentive  to  crime,and  its  ex- 
ercise a  iH*bjectufcontem[jt'jnd  ridicule. 
We  happeueti  to  \^itnDS5i  the  pros^ress 
of  his  Lxcellciicy  through  part  of  Ire- 
laud  on  this  mission  nf  mercy,  and  if 
it  was  intended  to  bring  him  and  the 
government  into  contempt,  and  destroy 
that  halo  which  should  ever  surroumi 
men  in  hijfh  anihori(y,  we  think  he 
could  not  hf4vc  chosen  a  more  effectuid 
uielhod.  We  saw  him  in  the  county 
of  K-ilkenny,  abuot  to  pass  nndtrr  it  tri- 
umphal arch  formed  of  some  buiilies, 
suspended  by  a  cord  across  the  road. 
Before  him  rode,  furiously,  half  a-dozen 
countrymen,  brandishiner  white  blud- 
geons, and  clearing  the  v%ay,  like 
follaboUough  rioters  at  a  Ti|iperary 
fair:  Behind,  ft. Ho  well  bis  Excellt^ncy, 
in  white  pantahums,  King  back  in  an 
open  barouche,  and  when  he  arrived 
uuder  the  arch,  ho  6tond  up,  ^Aiih 
profound  respect  tnuk  otf  his  hat,  uud 
sainted  the  group  of  ragged  rabble  that 
lined  the  ditche  .  We  remember  no- 
thing like  it,  exct'ptihe  triumnhal  pro- 
cession of  Sir  Daniel  Dojineliy,  when 
her  eturned  from  the  riug  *it  Mou!^ley 
Hur%ft,  the  popular  champion  of  Ire- 
lazttl* 
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The  impression  of  this  would  per- 
haps be  nothing  but  concern  for  the 
excjiiisite  ri^lieule  to  which  a  nybleman 
Wfis  exposing  himself,  or,  at  worst,  the 
p^iinful  feeting  tluit  tha  nobleman  was 
the  Viceroy  of  IreUiid,  and  the  respect 
auii  veneration  to  v\bieb  his  Majesty 
its  entitb'd,  uiid  ought  to  inspire,  were 
thus  couipronused  by  the  manner  in 
which  his  represcniative  chose  to  ex- 
hibit hiuisehl  But  when  we  consider 
further,  that  he  not  only  cumpromised 
the  respect  due  to  the  crown,  but 
abused  its  highest  prerogative  j  that 
the  privilege  (fntrusted  to  him,  to 
be  used  uoly  with  sound  and  cauiious 
dis^eretion,  he  scattered  aliout  with  ab- 
surd profusion,  till  the  sense  of  ^tiilt 
arjd  innocence,  tind  the  judgment 
of  life  and  death  were  utli;rly  con- 
founded, w*e  cannot  supprci-  nur 
sorrow  and  indignation  at  the  conse- 
quences which  must  result  from  it. 
Fur  thus  did  he  proceed,  ihiougb 
Mealh,  Longford,  Cav.io,  Slign,  ftlo- 
naghao,  Westmeatli,  Donegal, ami  Cork, 
from  one  extremity  of  IreLuid  to  the 
other,  not  only  canvassing  salutes, 
but  oi'ExMNG  JAii>s,and  letting  convicts 
loofie,  till,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  I5Q 
malefactors  were  turned  out  upon  the 
country,  by  this  Mimmary  proeess. 
Even  the  common  decorum  of  referring 
to  the  judges  was  neglected;  the  jailer 
was  sometimes  bis  Excel lency*s  unly 
counsellor,  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies 
of  bis  Majesty's  subjects.  Thus  were 
the  judges  of  the  h*w  insulted,  its  sen- 
tences reversed,  its  just  execution 
brought  into  suspicion,  and  crime  en- 
couraged by  the  seiise  and  experience 
of  impunity - 

When  men  tire  at  a  loss  to  find  some- 
thing to  praise,  it  is  no  wonder  it'  they 
ocea«iimally  bring  forward  staiementa 
a  little  mal-rt-propos.  The  very  next 
page  tn  the  enlogium  on  Lord  Mul- 
grave's  **  clemency*'  is  devoted  to  the 
"  improvement  in  the  system  of  select- 
mg  juries  on  criminal  trikils. '  Of 
course*  the  impiovement  is,  that  all 
juries  ure  now  uneballenged.  We 
eonftfss  it  was  very  natural  that  after 
the  anticipation  of  the  punishment  of 
guilt,  the  next  subject  of  the  author's 
admiration  Fbould  he  the  prevention  of 
its  eouvictii*n.  l^ut  it  ii  railicr  an  in- 
appropriate occasion  to  have  1)  ing  be- 
fore the  public,  the  unblufhiug  asser- 
tion, that  "such  a  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  soc'iply  is  a  &»i^nal  and  palpdlde 
improvement/*  while  we  have  the  re- 
cord of  the  last  Carlow  ansizes  to  refer 
to.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  the 
2q 
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"  unchallenged  and  unsuspected  juries,** 
though  summoned  to  try  cases  of  anti- 
tithe  rioting,  were,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, composed  exclusively  of  men 
known  to  approve  of  the  system  of  re- 
sistance to  tithe.  This,  of  itself,  is  a 
sutiicient  insult  to  commom  prudence 
and  propriety,  to  summon  a  man  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  an  offence,  arising  from 
the  very  political  tenets  to  which  he 
was  avowedly  attached.  But  this  was 
not  enough.  The  scrupulous  delicacy 
of  the  Attorney-General,  in  avoiding 
giving  offence  to  the  tender  sensibili- 
ties of  the  Carlow  farmers,  went  a  step 
further.  At  the  trial  of  the  Rathviliy 
rii>tfr8,  there  was  a  brother  of  one  of 
the  prisoners  on  the  jury  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  disturbances  at  the  Carlow 
election,  the  employer  of  another.  The 
next  stop,  we  suppose,  will  be  a  patri- 
archal jurisdiction,  where  every  mur- 
derer will  be  tried  at  his  own  fire-side, 
before  a  jury  composed  of  his  wife  and 
family  ;  and  thus  the  expensive  super- 
fluities of  jails  and  courts  of  justice, 
may  be  altogether  dispensed  with.* 

We  finally  and  solemnly  appeal  to 
the  people  of  England,  and  ask  them, 
will  they  suffer  this  state  of  things  to 
continue,  till  Ireland  be  again  severed 
from  the  empire  ?  It  is  now  near  700 
years  since  it  was  annexed  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown,  and  Englishmen,  and  the 
descendants  of  Englishmen,  have  formed 
a  population  of  millions,  who  do  not 
call  themselves  aliens,  or  denounce  the 
Sassenach,  but  are  still  fondly  attached 
to  everything  in  their  fatherland,  and 
believe  the  laws,  institutions  and  social 
habits  of  that  country,  from  which  they 
originally  came,  to  be  the  source  of 
everything  good  and  valuable  in  the 
country,  which  is  now  their  native  land. 
We  ask  them,  will  they  suffer  this  po- 


pulation, endeared  to  them  hj  every 
tie,  to  be  exterminated,  or  obliged  to 
seek  shelter  elsewhere,  as  crowds  have 
done,  and  are  doing  every  day  ?  It  is 
now  near  300  years  since  the  reforma- 
tion was  first  planted  in  this  country, 
and  wherever  it  has  advanced,  indus- 
try, sobriety,  morality,  and  peaceable 
habits  have  accompanied  its  progreM  ; 
will  they  suffer  tliis,  their  own  faith  to 
be  put  down,  and  rejected  superstitions 
substituted  in  its  place?  There  are 
3000  clergymen  of  the  esUblisbed 
church,  who  do  not  yield  to  any  other 
body  of  men,  in  talent,  piety,  charity 
and  every  social  virtue,  for  whom  a 
decent,  and  not  more  than  a  decent, 
provision  has  been  made;  will  they 
suffer  these  men,  in  the  dischaiige  of 
their  sacred  and  valuable  duties,  lo  be 
reduced  to  absolute  beggary,  and  mop* 
dered  if  they  dare  to  ask  for  their  own  ? 
Will  they  deny  them  the  protection 
which  the  humblest  classes  are  entitled 
to  and  receive  in  England?  Will 
they  quietly  see  their  bouses  and 
churches  attacked — their  persons  as- 
saulted— their  brains  scattered  about 
the  roads— their  lives  in  such  univenal 
danger,  that  few  will  yenture  on  the 
hazard  of  ensuring  them,  so  that  they  sie 
even  deprived  of  the  melancholy 
means  of  providing  for  their  destitute 
families  after  their  own  yiolent  and 
premature  deaths  ?f  We  feel  they  will 
not.  If  the  people  of  England  be  db- 
abused,  and  tne  real  state  of  the  coun- 
try be  shown  to  them,  they  will  no 
longer  pin  their  faith  on  the  audadoui 
mendacity  of  illegal  associations,  or  the 
plausible  inanity  of  flimsy  pamphlets. 
We  hold  it  the  duty  of  every  nonett 
periodical,  to  exert  itself  in  Uie  cause 
of  truth,  and  our  efforts  shall  not  be 
wanting  to  promote  it 


*  The  following  is  a  flagrant  instaoce  of  the  effects  of  the  system  of  UBcballeogsd 
juries : — A  poor  Protestant  took  a  farm,  from  which  a  Roman  Catholic,  named 
Al*Carron,  had  been  ejected.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  murdered  in  the  open  6aj 
by  M^Carron  and  two  associates.  They  were  all  convicted  in  three  several  trials, 
by  eleven  of  the  jury,  on  the  clearest  evidence,  but  justice  was  prevented  by  one Joiy- 
man,  who  always  contrived  to  be  on  the  panel,  whom  the  crown  would  not  sum  U> 
be  challenged.  The  murderers  were  not  only  allowed  by  government  to  go  as 
settlers  to  the  colonies,  but  it  is  said  were  actually  supplied  with  money  firom  Um 
Treasury  to  bear  their  expenses ! 

f  When  this  unhappy  subject  was  before  the  public  sometime  ago,  it  was  aflirmed 
by  Dr.  M*Hale,  or  some  other  titular,  that  no  such  outrages  were  committed,  and 
he  asked  where  they  were  ?  His  question  was  answered  by  a  detail  of  twenty-ooe 
cases,  where  Protestant  clergymen  were  murdered,  or  their  lives  attempted,  and  when, 
in  some  instances  their  bodies  were  found  in  ditches,  crushed  under  a  heap  of  i' 
like  those  of  mad  dogs  ! 
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It  is  utterly  impossible  that  any  work 
which  co^iimumcatefi  to  usanyauihiutic 
informiition  as  to  tlie  tinjfit  tiiinuip  jidr- 
ticulars  of  tht  life  of  Napoleon,  should 
be  without  its  interest.  The  volume 
before  ua  contains  iiiiormatiou  which, 
we  Uelieye,  may  be  perfectly  relieii  on. 
It  ig^  in  fact,  an  atitheniic  record  of  the 
opinions  delivered  by  Bonaparte  in  the 
Couocil  of  Siikie.  by  a  oote-raker  <*f 
unexceptiooitble  fidelity,  a  meinher  of 
the  Couneih  who  turned  his  opportu- 
nities to  account,  and  attemjjtevl  to 
preserve  for  posterity  the  converstitions 
of  the  ejtiraordioary  man  to  v^hose 
councils  he  was  ad iniUed.  Tbua  writes 
the  Barou  Pelet: 

**  At  the  Dnthusiasiic  age  at  which  1 
became  a  member  of  the  Cou  ncil  of  Statp,f 
I  watched  with  avidity  every  wiird  Napo- 
leon let  fiUl,  ami  as  I  recorded  them  at 
the  moment,  to  the  expectation  uf  their 
proviqg  of  interest  to  poiiterity,  I  often 
thought  how  miith  we  should  now  give  to 
have  such  noticebof  Ak'nonder  the  G  reat  or 
of  Julius  CsMar !  Posterity,  Indeed,  in  tJiu 
caae  of  Bnonaparte,  has  come  much  sooner 
than  I  had  expected;  and  1  venture  to 
pr^ent  it  wth  a  document  which  will  aid 
easentially  in  estimating  the  character  of 
one  of  the  mo&t  extraordinary  mtn  who 
has  ever  appeared  on  enrih,  and  whose 
cataittropbe  and  melancholy  end  have 
placed  their  seal  on  what  was  wonderful 
in  his  history/* 

Before  we  proceed  to  make  our  read- 
er* in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  this  tnosi  interesting  vo- 
lume, it  may  perhaps  he  necessary  to 
inform  them  fifthe  oppori  unities  which 
the  author  of  the  onginal  enj^'ved,  and 
of  the  credit  which  we  may  attach  to 
his  narrations.  The  translatoi  h[is  pre- 
^xed  a  preface*  In  which  he  thus  alludes 
to  the«e  points : 

"  Prom  an  intimate  personal  ac^uain- 
Unce  with  the  author,  Monsieur  Pclet  {de 
)a  Loxfre),  I  feei  thoroughly  pcrsuadetl 
that  the  whole  is  written  in  gorxi  faith, 
and  that  every  incident  ur  conversation 
here  recorded,  is  perfectly  authentic. 

**  llie  subject,  it  may  perhaps  be  tliought, 
is  well  nigh  worn  out ;  hut  as  there  can 


be  no  doubt  that  many  parta  of  it  have 
hitherto  bten  mystified — some  by  design, 
and  some  unintentionally — it  occurred  to 
me  that  a  trustworthy  stiitement,  coming 
from  a  person  who  has  enjoyed  peculiar 
advantngt*,  for  ascertaining  the  truth, 
might  still  he  considered  acceptable. 

**  Won*.  Pelei's  means  nf  obtaining 
information  arose  from  liis  liaving  occu- 
pied high  and  coni Jential  situations,  first 
under  the  Consul  ale  and  the  Ein-pire^ 
afterwards  during  the  Restoration,  and 
more  recently  under  the  present  govern- 
ment of  France  ;  while  biii  rank  in  society, 
his  talents^  and  Jiis  habits  of  bu&iiit*ss, 
enahktl  lilm  lo  profit  by  the  ample  oppor- 
tunities wliich  a  po&ition  m>  advantageous 
gave  him,  during  these  successive  political 
epochs. 

"  Under  Napoleon,  the  author  was  long 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  and 
Administrator  of  the  Royal  Forests  of 
the  Civil  List ;  both  of  which  dtuations 
brought  him  frcfjuently  in  contact  with 
the  head  of  the  Government. 

**  During  the  Restoration,  he  enjoyed  the 
title  of  Councillor  of  State,  and  for  four 
yearb  was  Prefect  of  the  Loire  and  Cher, 
of  which  department  he  was  elected  a 
deputy  in  18*27,  a  seat  which  he  has  occu- 
pied up  to  this  time. 

*♦  Since  the  accession  of  Louis  I^ih'ppe 
to  the  throne,  he  hni  been  Vice-President 
of  the  Cbainher  of  Deputies  and  for  some 
time  held  the  important  office  of  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction, 

**  Finally,  by  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Mona.  Otto  (whn,  it  may  be 
remembered,  negotiated  the  preliminaries 
of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  and  afterwards 
filled  various  high  diplomatic  situations 
on  the  continent,)  Mons.  Pelet  came  into 
the  po<>se9sion  of  many  valuable  official 
documents,  several  of  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  are  now  for  the  fir^t  time  laid  before 
the  public." 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts  i 
the  first*  including  fifteen  chapters,  all 
of  a  most  pleasantly  readable  length,  in 
which  eonversatiotis  of  Napoleon  are 
reported,  in  conueiion  with  the  nar- 
rative of  the  events  to  which  they  refer. 
In  the  second  portion  there  are  seven- 
teen chapters,  equally  to  be  commended 
for  their  judicious  brevity,  which  are 


: 


*■  Napoleon  in  Council,  or  the  Opiniona  delivered  by  Bonaparte  in  the  Council  of 
State.     Translated  from  the   French  of  Baron  Pelet  (do  la  Loi^reJ  Member  of  the 
I     Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  late    Minister  of  Public   Instruction,   by   Captain  Basil 
I     Hall,  R.S,     liobert  Cadell,  Edinburgh,  Whituker  and  Co,  London.     1837» 
I  i  The  author  was  then  only  19  years  of  age. 
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exclusWely  occupied  with  discussions 
ill  the  council  of  state. 

Ill  the  singular  constitution  which, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1799  termi- 
nated the  French  republic,  the  Council 
of  State  was  one  of  the  bodies  pro- 
vided to  wield  the  powers  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislature.  Tho  system 
of  this  new  constitution  required  four 
separate  bodies — the  Legislative  Body, 
the  Conservative  Senate,  the  Tribunal, 
and  the  Council  of  State.  This  clumsy 
workinfiC  of  checks  and  counterchecks 
was  framed  only  to  be  inefficient,  and 
admirably  did  it  answer  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  designed.  The  Council 
of  Slate,  the  members  of  which  were 
nominated  by  the  consuls,  and  which 
was  intended  to  be  a  kind  of  cabinet 
council  to  submit  measures  to  a  com- 
plicated revision  by  the  other  three 
bodies,  became  very  soon  the  govern- 
ing power. 

"  The  Council  of  State  alone  preserved 
its  character  of  a  deliberative  assembly, 
and  took  any  real  share  in  the  business  of 
the  country.  It  inherited  the  attributes 
of  its  defunct  companions;  and  it  alone 
could  give  no  offence  to  Napoleon,  for, 
since  all  its  members  were  nominated  and 
dismissed  by  him,  tliey  acted  merely  as  his 
council,  and  their  authority  had  no  impulse 
or  direction  but  in  his  will  and  pleasure. 

*'  Napoleon,  Iiowcver,  took  the  greatest 
pains  ia  the  formation  of  this  Council,  as 
it  afforded  him  the  only  check  on  the 
errors  of  his  ministers;  in  fact,  it  formed 
the  only  boily  whose  concurrence  really 
lent  to  his  acts  the  countenance  of  public 
opinion.  He  called  to  his  assistance, 
accordingly,  all  the  best  qualified  persons 
he  could  find  in  eveiy  department  of 
government,  and  wherever  he  could  lay 
his  hands  upon  them.  In  tliis  manner, 
^Vlerlin  and  Portalis  were  selected  to 
assist  in  the  business  of  legislation — 
Fourcroy  and  Chaptal  in  science — Fleu- 
rieu  in  naval  affairs,  and  Gouvion  Saint- 
Cyr  in  those  relating  to  military  matters. 
Uesides  these,  tlicre  were  m.^ny  others 
whose  names  are  well  knovn  to  tli'j  world. 
Haviiig  formed  his  Council,  he  divided  it 
into  sections,  to  each  of  which  he  referred 
the  various  projects  propos«^d  to  him  by 
his  ministers  to  be  separately  coniiJered. 
Tlie  same  ujattcrs  were  afterwards  dis- 
cussed by  the  assembled  Council,  and 
generally  in  his  [resence.** 

The  Council  of  State  wjs,  in  fact, 
all  tliut  stood  botw'cn  France  and  the 
most  J.nlinited  dcbjK»iis.ij  ;  h(»v,  slight 
was  the  barrier  will  be  nndorstood 
from  ■  !'e  fact,  that  ?ill  the  members  were 
nominated  and  dwmissed  at  the  plea- 


sure of  Napoleon.  He  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  treated  this  body  with 
some  species  of  deference,  and  to  have 
encouraged  the  members  to  speak  their 
sentiments  freely.  The  entire  proceed- 
ings ol  this  body  were  as  stnirular  as  its 
onginal  constitution;  it  was  virtually 
the  cabinet  of  a  despot,  without  one 
certainly  essential  cnaracteristic — its 
secrecy ;  a  deliberative  cnuocil,  with- 
out even  the  shadow  of  independence ; 
a  legislative  body,  without  the  power  to 
paiss  a  single  law. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  present  object 
to  discuss  the  anomalies  of  a  revo- 
lutionary constitution,  but  to  bring 
before  our  readers  a  few  passages  illus- 
trative of  what  may  be  termed  the 
cabinet  politics  of  Napoleon.  We  will 
aim  at  no  connection  either  in  subgect  or 
in  time,  but  just  transcribe  the  passages 
as  thev  strike  us.  We  extract,  in  the 
first  place,  a  few  sentences  from  Baron 
Pelet*s  able  sketch  of  the  CoundL 

**  The  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Slate 
were  held  at  Paris,  in  the  palace  itself— 
or,  if  Napoleon  happened  to  be  at  81. 
(;ioud,  the  members  were  sommoDed 
there.  They  met  at  least  twice  a  week, 
the  interval  being  employed  by  the  sectioos 
in  separate  deliberation.  The  orders  ofthg 
day,  that  is,  the  affairs  for  discussion,  wen 
divided  into  tester  and  greater  orders. 
Those  which  were  of  minor  importance 
might  be  taken  into  consideration  in  tlie 
absence  of  the  Emperor-,  the  others  wcie 
reserved  till  he  was  present.  The  different 
proposals  were  always  printed  and  distri- 
buted to  the  members  previously  to  their 
being  considered  in  Council. 

*♦  Napoleon  sometimes  gave  notice  of  his 
intention  to  be  at  the  meeting;  at  other 
times  he  entered  unexpectedly — the  sound 
of  the  drum  on  the  Tuillcries*  Stain  giving 
tlie  first  intimation  of  his  approach.  His 
chambcriain  went  before  him,  while  the 
aid-de-camp  on  duty  followed,  and  both 
took  their  station  behind  him. 

"  His  seat  was  raised  one  step  above 
the  floor,  at  the  end  of  the  room  ;  and  oa 
his  right  and  left  sat  the  princes  and  other 
dignitaries.  In  front  were  placed  the  long 
■.:bles  at  which  the  councillors  of  Stats 
were  seated.  The  Emperor»s  seat  re- 
moine '  always  in  its  pbce,  even  when  be 
was  absent  with  the  army,  a,id  on  Ukm 
occasions  the  High  (  hanccllor  (rArchi- 
Chancelier),  seated  on  iLe  right  of  the 
vacant  chair,  oresided  in  his  abbcnce. 

"  Business  proceeded  but  slowly  wb«n 
Napoleon  presided  — for  he  ^OI:  otimes 
sunk  into  a  profound  reverie,  during 
which  the  discussion  of  course  languished 
— and  at  other  times  he  wandered  ^from 
the  subjecu    These  political  digmsioosi 
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liowever,  were  full  of  iiitercst,  as  they 
often  befrayed  tht;  internal  state  of  hh 
mind,  or  let  out  the  sciLrrt't  of  his  intended 
projects. 

**  Whoever  wishi'd  to  speak  had  onfy  to 
imf  to;  and  Napoleon  often  urged  those 
perfODS  to  spt?ak  who'*  opinions  he  d«iired 
to  le*rn.  The  style  of  iiddressi  was  simple, 
and  without  flourish  ^  for  the  eloquence  of" 
the  Tribune  would  have  been  considered 
quite  ridiculous  in  the  (ounciL  A  new 
member,  who  bod  gained  a  certa'n  degree 
of  reputation  as  a  public  spcakiTj  wisht'd  to 
tct  out  with  the  oratorical  manner  he  bad 
found  fiUGceed  in  public  assemblies;  but  he 
soon  discovered  that  he  was  only  laughed 
at  in  die  Council,  and  «needily  lowered 
his  tone.  There  waa  no  method  in  diat 
place  of  concealing  the  wimt  of  ide«s 
under  the  profusion  of  words :  what  was* 
required  was  itubstnntiiil  matter,  and  a 
mind  stored  witli  facts.  Not  only  was 
CTcry  description  of  knowledge  repre- 
sented in  the  rotindl  of  State,  but  every 
dl^rent  epoch.  Niip<o Icon's  principle, 
indeed,  in  its  formation,  was  not  merely 
to  draw  into  tt  men  po-sei&sed  of  all  kiii'^^ 
of  information,  but  pcr^insof  all  ditTereiit 
shades  of  politics.  In  this  spirit  he  called 
to  bis  assis^tance  not  only  iho^e  who  had 
KUMI  distSngtiished  tlieni!»elves  in  the  pre- 
ceding ass»emblies  hut  h«  recalled  those 
who,  though  not  hofitilc  to  the  revolution, 
hod  l>een  expalHatcd  by  it^  early  political 
storms,  ^uch  as  Mjdouet,  Moufteir,  Sc^r, 
and  oUiers.  In  this  way  the  Council 
exhibited  all  the  d  liferent  parties  of  the 
state,  fused,  as  it  were,  into  one  mass/* 

Thpi-f  U  much  thut  is  iimiisinfr  inter- 
mln^tcd  with  much  thdt  is  terrible  and 
gloomy  in  the  portrailurc  of  Boukipttrte 
H'liich  18  htre  presented  to  us.  No- 
thing ran  lie  better  adapted  tu  tfieeite  a 
flmile  thun  the  cnrium  ealcidfitions  by 
which  the  success  of  the  Ibrmiduble 
invasion  of  England  was  m-dda  a  mmtter 
of  expectation.  An  imiui'tise  nnrriber 
of  But-bottomed  boats  and  pinnacea 
were  to  transport  the  ivivadin^  army 
across  the  ehanoel. 

'*  It  has  oflen  been  asked  how  a  flotilla, 
consisting  of  such  a  multitude  of  small 
vessels,  could,  by  possibility,  gel  past  tlie 
English  fleet  without  being  knocked  to 
pieces?  And  this  difG{!uky  l>ecame  all 
the  greater  when  it  was  considered  (hflt 
several  successive  tides,  and,  con^eijuently^ 
diflerent  days,  were  required  to  get  the 
whole  to  sen,  and,  con^ietjiicntly,  that  tl>ey 
would  be  attacked  and  demolished  piece- 
meal before  they  could  form  into  line*  It 
was,  however,  hoped  that  by  eiercising 
the  flotilla  sufficiently  in  the  outer  roads, 
they  toighi  acquira  the  habit  of  getting 


quickly  together,— and  as  it  was  farther 
supposed  possible  that  they  might  be 
favoured  with  dark  nights  and  cahn  wea- 
ther, they  might  slip  pa  "it  and  reM'h  tl>e 
shallow  parts  of  the  English  const  without 
being  impeded,  and  then  the  large  ships 
could  rkot  iittack  them  for  want  of  water 
to  come  near  euough. 

**  To  these  encouraging  speculations 
was  added  the  assurance  that  the  Ruchforl 
and  Toulon  fleets,  starting  ostensildy  for 
India,  and  having  drawn  oW  the  English 
ships,  would  suddenly  double  upon  them, 
and  return  to  the  channel  to  cover  our 
pn«isage  across.  The  more  wonderful  thcM? 
wild  combinations  really  wore,  lli.  more 
they  pleased  the  fancy  and  raised  t}\e  spirits 
of  tJie  troops — who  readily  believc<l  thnt 
the  gmiid  secret  of  iSiis  invasion  wav  found 
out  by  their  chief,  to  whose  genius  nothing, 
they  irmly  believed,  was  Jmpos^ible,  So 
that  every  individual  soldier  indulged 
himnelf  cunfldeiitly  in  anticipated  glory 
and  fortune  i" 

We  have  not  mom  to  extract  the 
most  amusing  at^count  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  revival  of  a  monarrhteal 
govern  merit  was  eft'ected  in  the  person 
of  Napoleon — ^a  propnsial  to  thi*  effect 
having  been  submitted  to  the  senate, 
ihev  were  told  by  M?y  of  quickctiing 
their  dcii/jtralioHX,**  make  np  your  minds, 
or  you  w  ill  be  acceicrwted  by  the  voice 
of  the  tr^tops.'*  The  result  of  the  ddi- 
beraticm  was,  that  they  called  on  the 
First  Consul  to  accept  the  inipentil 
crown. 

The  st^n^ite  howevir  aeocmpanied 
their  ciiU  with  some  stipu'ations  for 
themselves — 

Ist^  "  Tliat  the  ofice  of  senator  might* 
in  like  manner,  be  made  hereditary,  and 
that  they  should  be  tried  only  by  their 
peers  of  the  Senate. 

lid,  '^  That  the  Senate  fdiould  have  the 
initiative  in  proposing  bwf,  or  that  ibey 
should  possess  a   I'fto  upon  them. 

3d,  *'  That  the  Council  of  StAte  should 
not  be  the  interpreters  of  the  *  Senatus 
Con  suites.* 

4th,  ''  That  two  commissioners  ^houJd 
be  nominated  out  of  the  Senate;  one  to 
prolect  the  liberty  of  ihe  press,  the  other 
to  secure  free<loTO  of  jjcrKons* 

**  The  First  Consul  expressed,  in  the 
rouncil  of  State^  the  highest  displenfiirc 
at  these  pretensions  which  the  Senate  had 
presumed  to  tict  uju 

**  *  ITie  day  may  come,'  eiclainied  he, 
*  when  the  Senate  will  lake  advantage  of 
the  weakness  of  my  successors  to  seizo  the 
reins  of  government  for  themselves.  The 
spirit  of  that  body  Is  quite  well  known  ;  it 
stimulates  them  to  strengthen  their  power 
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by  all  possible  nie«ni.  Th«y  would  de- 
tnolisb  the  Legislative  Body  if  they  could ; 
ahd  if  an  opportunity  were  to  present 
itselC  they  would  make  a  compact  with 
the  Bouii)ons  at  the  expense  of  the  nation. 
The  senators  wish  to  be  legislators,  dec* 
tors,  and  judges,  all  in  one !  But  such  a 
union  of  powers  is  monstrous.  They 
affect,  forsooth,  to  consider  themscWes 
as  the  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the 
country;  but  what  better  guardian  can 
they  have  than  the  prince?  Besides, 
should  he  choose  to  attack  them,  who 
could  make  head  agaihst  him?  The 
Senate  are  mightily  mistaken  if  they 
fancy  they  have  any  national  or  repre- 
scnutive  character.  Their  authority  is 
one  which  emanates  flnom  the  govern- 
ment, like  the  rest,  and  is  constituted  a» 
they  are.  As  a  body,  a  certain  degree  of 
power  is  ascribed  to  them ;  but  as  for  the 
members,  considered  individually^  they 
are  nothing  at  all. 

*'  *  Tljese  pretensions,*  he  continued, 
*of  the  Senate,  are  merely  old  recollec- 
tions of  the  English  Constitution;  but 
no  two  things  can  be  more  dissu'milar 
than  France  and  England.  The  French- 
man lives  under  a  clear  sky,  drinks  a 
brisk  and  joyous  wine,  and  lives  on  food 
which  keeps  his  senses  in  constant  activity* 
Your  Englishman,  on  the  other  hand, 
dwells  on  a  damp  soil,  under  a  sun  which 
is  almost  cold,  swills  beer  or  porter,  and 
demolishes  a  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese, 
(consomme  beaucoup  de  laitages).  Ac- 
cordingly, the  blood  of  the  people  not 
being  composed  of  the  same  elements, 
their  characters  arc  unlike.  The  French- 
man is  vain,  giddy,  bold,  and,  above  all 
things  on  earth,  fond  of  equality :  and  thus 
we  have  seen  them  at  all  periods  of  tlieir 
history  declaring  war  against  the  distinc 
tions  of  rank  and  fortune.  The  other,  the 
Englishman,  is  rather  proud  tlian  vain ; 
he  is  naturally  grave,  and  does  not  trouble 
himself  with  petty  distinctions,  but  attacks 
serious  abuses.  lie  is  far  more  solicitous 
to  maintain  his  own  rights  than  to  invade 
those  of  others.  An  Englishman  is  at 
once  haughty  and  huml>le,  independent 
and  submissive.  What  folly,  then,  to 
dream  of  giving  the  same  institutions  to 
two  such  different  people !  Moreover,  I 
should  like  to  ask  who  is  to  protect  the 
French  Chambers  against  a  prince  who 
has  at  his  disposal  an  army  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  whom  the  geogra- 
phical situation  of  the  country  renders  it 
always    necessary    should    be    kept    on 

foot  r  ** 

In  a  debate  on  the  propriety  of  ex- 
cluding two  of  his  brothers  from  the 
succession,  there  is  a  most  amusing 
concentration  of  the  spirit  of  what,  in 


tliese  days  of  nieknaniet.  hit  been  term- 
ed democratic  liberty. 

"  '  I  propose,  for  the  preieiit,  toexdode 
from  my  political  lucceition  two  of  my 
brothers ;  one  because,  in  tpifee  of  all  bit 
abilities,  be  has  made  a  ridicukma  mar- 
riage, (un  mariage  de  carnival).  Tbt 
other,  because  he  took  upon  himaelf,  and 
without  my  consent,  to  marry  an  Amarican 
lady.  If  they  agree  to  give  up  their  wive% 
I  shall  give  them  back  their  politioal  rights 
As  to  the  husbands  of  my  dttera,  they 
can  have  no  pretensiout  on  this  occaeion. 
I  do  not  come  into  poasestioa  of  this  em- 
pire in  right  of  succesaion,  but  by  tbc  will 
of  the  people ;  aad  I  may  call  whom  I 
please  to  share  fortunes  with  me.*  "* 

The  conchisive  refttoning  of  the  iMt 
sentence  contains.  We  repeat,  the  Oo*- 
centtated  essence  of  what  is  called  de- 
mocracy :  I  hare  it  by  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  I  will  do  what  I  like  wfth 
it.  do  conrenient  Is  it  for  those  who 
desire  arbitrary  power,  to  recelTC  it 
unshackled  by  any  andent  prescription, 
and  derived  from  an  authority  so  un- 
limited in  its  extent  as  the  soTcreignty 
of  the  people. 

The  institution  of  the  trial  by  jaiy 
found  no  great  ^rour  in  Napoleon's 
eyes. 

"<  Juries,*  he  exclaimed,  <  almost  always 
let  off"  the  guilty.  Even  die  Englirii  admit 
this ;  and,  if  they  still  continue  the  system, 
it  is  less  for  judicial  than  political  purpones 
— for  they  consider  it  a  guarantee  against 
the  power  of  the  crown.  But  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  a  tyrant  will  have  less  power 
of  influencing  a  jury  than  be  has  of  influ* 
encing  judges  for  life?  What  signiflcs, 
at  this  hour  of  the  day,  the  question  of  its 
original  intention?  Is  it  not  a  double 
function,  since  the  power  of  pardon  given 
to  the  Sovereign  enables  him  to  soften 
the  too  great  rigour  of  the  laws  in  certain 
cases?*  ** 

And  lawyers  were  not  miKh  better 
liked  : 

**  On  this  occasion.  Napoleon  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  conduct  of  the 
lawyers  of  Paris.  *  One  of  these  gentle- 
men,* said  he,  *  had  the  temerity,  during 
the  trial  of  Moreau,  to  pronounce  a  public 
eulogium  on  the  Count  d*Artois;  and 
another,  who  was  engaged  to  go  to  Lyons 
to  defend  n  man  who  had  killed  a  gen- 
darme employed  to  arrest  him,  actually 
preached  up  the  doctrine  of  resistance  to 
authority !  These  lawyers  are  ever  ready,' 
he  continued,  *  to  intermeddle  with  political 
affairs— they  attack,  on  all  occasions,  die 
law  of  divorce— and  that  of  the  national 
property.       It  is  thus  that  they  sap  sU 
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foundationa  of  goTcrnmenL  I  shall  for- 
bid tlieir  pleading  ariy  wli**re  out  of  Varh 
without  permiiiiofi  from  tlic  grand  Judge 
— and  thi)t  shall  be  ^nntcd  ooty  to  tho)>e 
who  will  not  make  a  bad  u&e  of  iti  Jf 
that  is  not  found  to  ans^wer,  I  shall  find 
stJU  tnore  effect uul  oieans  of  managing 
them/  '* 

There  is  some  truth,  and  more 
shrewdness*  in  iht  fallowing  remarks  : 

*•  *  There  does  not  exist  in  the  world,* 
said  he,  on  the  9th  of  Januar)%  ISOB*  *  a 
single  constitution  which  i&  acted  up  to. 
Every  ihincr  is  «n  a  ^tate  of  change-  llie 
government  of  Englnnd,  for  instance,  has 
fAllen  into  the  hands  of  forty  or  fifty  great 
families,  who  found  no  difficulty  in  giving 
the  law  ta  the  House  of  Bruniiwick^  who 
wci«9tningers  in  tlie  land  ;  hut  thut  cannot 
IMU  In  France,  thing<i  are  not  a  whit 
more  firmly  established.  A  corpora!  might 
take  po«5e5ision  of  the  government  at  the 
moment  of  any  crisis^  for  the  constitution 
does  not  give  the  government  power 
enough;  and  whenever  the  government 
is  fifcble  the  army  arc  the  masters^  It 
04ight  not*  therefore,  to  be  in  tlie  power 
of  the  legii'laiure  to  check  the  march  of 
government  by  stopping  the  supplii's. 
Th«  taxes,  accordinglyi  when  once  fijtetl, 
ought  to  be  collected  by  simple  decrees 
fi^  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  in  the 
iotenral  between  the  sei^ons  there  shall 
not  exi$>t  an  authority  to  promulgate  ^uch 
laws  as  the  circumstances  of  tlie  period 
may  require.  The  Court  of  Cassation 
considers  my  decrees  aa  luwst  and  unless 
it  were  so,  Uiere  would  be  no  government 
at  all  in  the  country/  '* 

Id  penal  inattors,  his  dtscriminaling 
judgmpot  perceived  the  necessity  of 
some  dispensing  power  in  the  consti- 
tution. **  While  menr  he  said»  **  have 
some  bowels,  the  laws  have  none."  The 
maxim,  however,  is  as  old  as  the  days 
of  Tarqtiin,  or  at  lea«t  as  those  of  Livy. 
When,  on  the  ex|jylsion  of  the  kintrsthe 
republicaD  sternness  of  ihe  supremacy 
of  law  succeeded  to  the  more  pliant 
forms  of  monarehical  ad  ministration,  it 
was  felt  at  Rome  that  there  was  an 
inconvenience  in  having  a  tribunal 
where  there  was  no  dispensiftg  power 
— a  judge  to  whom  no  palliating  cir- 
cumstances could  he  pleaded — and  a 
sentence  that  couhl  not  vary  w  ith  any 
chang:ing  modiBcattons  of  guilt—**  /cgtt 
ret  turdiC  et  immuiabiictJ" 

tin  the  followinn^  remarks  there  is  a 
Irange  mixture  of  piofaund  sagacity 
nd  political  shrewdness,  with  an  over- 


unconsciously  to  warp  tit e  judgments  of 
this  extraorJiuary  mind. 

**  Sitting  of  the  7tm  FxBauAav,  1 804. 
— *  Tlie  fresh  plots,*  observed  Napoleon» 
*  which  have  been  discovered,  render  it 
nectsiary  tJiat  commissary  generals  of  po- 
lice be  estjihlished  at  Lyons  and  other  cities. 
It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  <be 
intervention  of  the  legislative  body  is  re- 
quired on  this  oeeaniun ;  on  the  contraryi, 
t  consider  it  riuite  out  of  their  way  to 
attend  to  mattern  of  police ;  taiation  and 
tlie  formation  of  general  laws  for  civil 
affairs  are  tlieir  topics.  A  single  session 
of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  once  a  year,  is 
qyite  enough  for  these  purposes.  Every 
thing  relating  to  executive  bosinesSt  public 
security^  or  polieet  is  out  of  their  beat; 
and  so  ure  politics,  botli  inttrnal  and  ex> 
ternal.  Indeed,  the  long  residence  of  ttie 
deputies  in  Ibe  country  unfits  them  for 
tlieiie  matters. 

" '  Tlie  government  is  no  longer,  as  it  used 
to  be,  an  emanation  of  the  legiiilative  body, 
with  which  it  has  now  only  remote  relations. 
The  legislative  body  is  the  guardian  of  tlie 
pyblic  property;  and»  atcordinglyt  their 
office  is  to  see  to  the  taxes.  So  long  as  they 
object  to  laws  merely  local,  I  shall  let  them 
pursue  their  own  way  ;  hut  if  tliere  should 
grow  up  amongfit  them  such  an  opposition, 
as  might  be  strong  enough  to  clog  the 
movements  of  government,  I  shall  have 
recourjre  to  the  senate  to  prorogue  them ; 
or  change  them  ;  or  dissolve  tliem ;  and^ 
in  case  of  need)  I  shall  appeal  to  the  na- 
tion which  is  behind  all  these.  Various 
opinions  will  be  expressed  on  this.  head. 
l»u  1 1  care  not.  Tom  foolery  ( la  bad  audcrie) 
is  tlie  cliaracteristic  of  the  nation  ever  since 
the  days  of  the  Gauls!" 

**  At  the  sitting  of  the  2Dth  of  March, 
1 806,  he  said  :  *  I  can  see  no  inconve- 
nience likely  to  arise  from  declaring  the 
office  of  a  legt^ilator  compatibk  with  those 
of  a  judge  and  a  magistrate.  I  should 
even  wiy  it  is  of  public  utility  that  many 
members  of  the  judicial  class  should  have 
seats  in  the  legislature,  in  order  that  the 
government  might  not  promulgate  laws 
tncotisifi^tent  with  the  established  juris* 
prudence,  which  cnn  never  vary. 

•'  *  I  have  no  desirt*  that  such  a  legisla* 
five  liody  shall  be  got  up  as  shall  require 
notliing  at  my  hands ;  and  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  render  it  weaker  than  it  now 
is,  otherwise  it  might  be  uniible  to  &erve 
me.  The  lcgi?ilative  body  ought  to  be 
composed  of  members  who,  after  their 
time  of  service  expires,  should  be  able  to 
maintain  themsclvcson  thetr fortunes,  with- 
out having  places  given  them.  As  things 
are  now  arranged,  there  arc  sixty  legis- 
lators going  out  annually,  whom  one  does 
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not  know  what  to  do  with ;  and  such  of 
these  as  have  nu  places,  carry  all  their 
ill  humour  down  with  them  to  the  country  ! 

<*  *  The  men  I  should  like  to  see  in  the 
legislature  are  old  landed  proprietors,  who 
should  be  married,  as  it  were,  to  the  state, 
by  their  family  connexions,  or  by  their  pro- 
fession, and  thus  be  more  or  less  attached 
to  public  life.  These  personages  would 
come  up  to  Paris  once  a  year — would 
converse  with  the  Kmperor  at  his  levee — 
and  return  home  again  perfectly  satisfied 
with  this  little  ray  of  glory  shed  on  the  mo- 
notony of  their  lives. 

**  '  It  is  of  use  that  other  public  func- 
tionaries, besides  those  who  may  be  rec- 
koned upon  for  actual  business,  should  be 
members  of  the  legislative  body.  As  far 
as  tlie  good  of  the  nation  is  concerned, 
the  legislative  body  cannot  be  rendered 
too  tractable;  (On  ne  saurait,  pour  le 
bien  d*une  nation,  rendre  Ic  corps  legis- 
latif  trop  maniable,)  because,  if  it  should 
be  strong  enough  to  inspire  any  wish  to 
govern,  it  would  in  the  end  either  destroy 
the  government,  or  be  itself  destroyed.*  ** 

To  our  mind,  no  chapter  in  the  whole 
volume  is  more  intcrecitiiijr  than  the 
seventeenth,  which  is  headc^l,  **  Upon 
Public  Instruction  and  the  Uni- 
versity." Napoleon's  general  views  of 
education  were  philosophical  enough. 
His  great  principle  appears  to  have 
been,  to  educate  the  people  to  attach- 
ment to  the  constitution  under  which 
they  were  to  live. 

"  *  There  never  will  be  a  fixed  political 
state  of  things  in  tliis  country,'  said  he, 
'  till  we  have  a  coqis  of  teachers  instructi^d 
on  establislied  principles.  So  long  as  the 
people  are  not  taught,  from  their  earliest 
years,  whether  they  ought  to  be  Repub- 
licans or  Royalists,  Christians  or  Infidels, 
the  state  cannot  be  properly  called  a  na- 
tion, for  it  must  rest  on  a  foundation  which 
is  vague  and  unccruiin,  and  it  will  be  for 
ever  exposed  to  disorders  and  fluctua- 
tions.* ** 

We  have  already  observed,  that  all 
thti  judgments  of  Nupoleon*'<  mind 
appear  to  be  the  dictates  of  prufriiind 
political  th(Might,  biassed  and  warptd 
by  the  overw«;eninjr  selfishness  of  his 
charactor,  and  hi*  love  of  despotism. 
S»»ir  with  him  was  the  centre  round 
which  all  politics  should  revolve,  and 
he  ciilcuiatcd  every  thin-^  in  relation  to 
that  reutre,  while  the  national  advantajje 
and  the  happiness  of  the  people  appcur 
to  be  subordinate  elements,  but  still 
elements,  in  his  computations.  His 
democracy  was,  "  the  people  have  jriven 
it  to  me,  and  I  may  do  what  I  please 
with  it."     His  aristocratic  predilections 


were,  **  I  will  be  the  inftitator  of  a  legion 
of  honour,  and  I  will  distribute  iu  ho- 
nours as  1  please."  His  mjlitarv  ardour 
was  "  the  military  fanaticism  is  useful 
to  rue,  as  it  makes  meti  indifferent  to 
death,"  p.  203.  The  same  spirit  ma^ 
be  seen  running  through  every  senti- 
ment of  his  mind.  With  him  Napo- 
leon WAS  the  genius  of  the  nation,  the 
con^titutir>n,  the  monarchy,  the  demo- 
cracy, the  aristocracy,  the  state.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  idolatry  of  a  miprhty 
genius  that  paid  this  universal  hnmajsre 
to  its  own  greatness.  But  if  we  mijte 
allowance  for  this  latent,  and  it  might 
even  be,  unconscious  tendency  to  re^anl 
all  as  if  absorbed  in  his  own  person, 
we  shall  find  many  lessons  of  wisdom, 
from  which  those  who  have  that  form  of 
government  in  which  the  constitution 
should  be  to  them,  what  Napoleon  was 
to  his  own  political  speeulationt,  may 
learn  much. 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  England 
if  her  rulers  had  long  ago  pereeiTed 
and  acted  on  the  truths  contained  in 
the  last  extract  we  have  quoted.  The 
people  most  be  trained  to  be  citizens ; 
thev  must  be  brought  up  in  all  the 
hallowed  associations  of  their  country : 
they  must  be  educated  in  the  precepts 
of  the  constitution;  pains  should  be 
taken  to  adapt  and  mould  them  for  the 
place  they  are  to  fill  in  the  structure  of 
the  social  fabric.  There  should  l)e  some 
ont.'comtnon  principle  of  action  to  jw»r- 
vade  the  nati«  n  ;  there  should  be  stimc 
one  eomnion  sentiment  on  which  the 
minds  of  fellow-citizen!^  can  agree. — 
This  it  is  that  gives  their  value  to 
the  recollections  of  national  glory  ; 
this  it  is  that  gives  importance  as  well 
as  interest  to  the  mensorials  of  national 
pride.  And  that  a  state  should  be 
great  or  prosperous  there  must,  we 
say,  be  difiused  throughout  her  people 
some  one  sentiment  ot  national  polities 
which  may  make  attachment  to  their 
constitution  a  law  of  the  national  heart 
And  this  may  be  under  any  form  of 
govenunent.  In  Athens  it  was  the 
love  of  democracy,  and  the  noble  feel- 
insr  that  their  republic  was  the  cham- 
pion of  the  liberties  of  Greece.  In 
Atneiica  it  is  or  was  a  pride  in  their 
federal  union.  In  Ensriand  it  was  attach- 
ment to  Protestantism  and  theelorioiis 
revolution.  Hut  l>e  it  what  it  may. 
some  national  sentiment  is  needed  to 
influence  the  people — some  feeling  that 
may  be,  so  to  speak,  the  religion  of 
politics,  and  which  may  be  sacredly 
enshrined  in  the  recesses  of  the  national 
heart. 
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Personal  ad roi ration  of  Napoleon 
supplied,  for  a  time,  the  place  of  such  a 
feeliiiffin  Franre*  Itbecamethecbiviilty 
of  the  pBople  ;  and  il  was,  perhaps  the 
CQiiiciousne^s  that  this  was  all  that 
took  the  place  of  attachment  to  the 
constitution,  thut  made  him  exclaim^ 

**  *  All  this  will  last  as  long  ns  I  liuld 
out,  but  when  I  am  gone,  my  son  may 
cmll  himself  a  lucky  fellow  if  be  has  a 
couple  of  thousands  a  yoar!'  ** 

And  it  was  just  the  desire  to  supply 
the  place  of  a  pfir^onal  attiicbiueiit 
with  a  veneration  for  the  dynasty 
wiiich  he  hoped  to  eaiablish,  that 
governed  him  in  bis  schemes  tor  the 
university.  He  wished  to  create  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  aji  attach iiient,  not 
to  Napoleon  the  general,  but  to  the 
emperor — an  allachntent  which  he 
might  beoueath  with  ih^  imperial  dig-- 
nity  to  bi8  descendant.  Rut  he  saw 
tbe  one  great  troth,  that  it  is  ess;ential 
that  a  love  and  veneration  for  the  cun- 
stitution  shouhl  be  tbe  leading' impulse 
of  the  national  mind. 

We  are  not  about  to  entansrte  our 
readers  in  a  long  political  dUi|uiHition, 
The  principle  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted is  one  upon  which,  in  some 
deifree,  all  governments  have  been 
compelled  to  act;  and  when  wc  liuil 
that  tbe  fipirit  of  attachment  to  tbe 
constitution  is  passins:  from  the  ntition, 
and  ijo  other  naliouLii  sentiment  taking- 
its  place,  we  may  ausfur  ill  for  the  per^ 
manence  of  any  institution  in  sucb  a 
country.  We  do  not,  of  course,  pre- 
tend to  say^  that  any  change  in  the 
constitution,  even  when  it  is  extensive 
enough  to  be  entitled  a  revolution,  in- 
volves tbe  forfeiture  of  sucb  a  national 
fentimeut :  far  from  it.  The  national 
alle^ance  maybe  transferred  Ironi  one 
form  of  govemment  to  another^  tbe 
same  cbivalrous  loyalty  which  caused 
the  national  heart  to  beat  with  ardour 
in  defence  of  a  monarch,  may  in  time 
animate  them  to  die  in  tbe  cause  of  the 
stern  simplicity  of  a  republic  ;  nay*  the 
very  revolution  may  become  the  object 
of  tbe  national  enthusiasm  iind  devotion 
— the  reformation — the  revolution  of 
IbQS — or  the  reform  bill,  might  all  be 
the  object  of  tbe  sentiment  of  which 
we  speak  ;  but  this  we  do  say,  that  no 
matter  what  be  its  object,  the  senti- 
tnenl  must  exist,  or  there  is  no  ho^e  of 
permanence  in  any  institution  of  the 
country  in  which  there  is  nothing  like 
a  national  allegiance. 

*•  *  It  is  my  wish/  said  Napoleon,  *  to 
create  in  France  a  civil  order  in  society. 


Heretofore  there  have  existed  in  the 
world  only  two  orders — the  Military  and 
EccleHittsticaL  llie  barbarians  who  over- 
whelmed the  Homan  empire,  had  It  not 
in  their  power  to  form  solid  establish- 
ments, becanse  they  hod  neither  an  order 
of  priests,  nor  nn  order  of  civilians.  The 
Roman!!  bad  only  tlic  military  order.  Con  - 
stantine  I.  indeed,  establiiihed,  through  th« 
medium  of  the  priests,  a  k  ind  of  civil  order  j 
and  Clovis  founded  the  French  monarchy 
by  the  same  meam^  without  which  he 
could  not  have  sustained  himself  against 
the  Goths.  The  Prussian  monarchy  h 
iht*  most  militan,'  in  Europe,  bccau**e  the 
Homan  L  atholic  priests  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  it.  The  monks  are  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  soldiers,  and  they 
have  more  than  once  served  as  a  harrier 
against  them.  Julian  became  an  apostate, 
because  at  the  time  he  was  governor  of 
Gaul,  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
who  was  afraid  of  him,  invariably  placed 
tlie  civil  onler,  of  which  thi*  priests  were 
the  chiefs,  in  opposition  to  him.  The 
monks,  I  suspect,  are  not  so  useless  as 
people  have  helieved  them  to  be  in  our 
days.  The  civi  I  order  will  be  strengthened 
by  tbe  creation  of  a  body  of  teach eis,  and 
Btill  mojre  would  it  be  fortified  by  a  large 
body  of  magistrates.  The  presidents  of 
the  higher  tribunals  ought  to  he  eminent 
persons.  The  charms  whicb  beJong  to 
great  authority  and  high  consideration  in 
society,  will  connteract  ibut  philosophical 
repugnance  which,  in  some  countf  ies,  men 
of  easy  fortunes  feel  for  office ;  and  where» 
in  coniicquence,  the  government  falls  into 
tlie  bands  of  blockheads  and  intriguers. 
Tills  is  not  yet  the  case  in  France,  it  is 
true,  where  all  t?,c  world  is  eager  for 
place,  especially  since  the  senate  wiw 
established — hut-it  is  the  case  in  Austria/  " 

Napoleon,  with  jii^t  discrimmntinn, 
rejected  tbe  idea  of  female  hoarding 
schools.  We  wish  hi;?  sentiments  upon 
thia  point  were  universal. 

** '  I  do  not  think  we  need  trouble  our- 
selves with  any  plan  of  instruction  for 
young  females;  they  cannot  be  better 
brought  up  than  by  their  mothers.  Pub- 
lic education  is  not  suitnhle  for  them,  be- 
cause they  are  never  called  upon  to  act  in 
public.  Manners  are  all  in  all  to  tbem, 
and  marriage  t^  all  tJiey  look  to.  In 
times  pabt  tbe  monastic  life  was  open  to 
the  women ;  they  enpoused  God,  and 
though  society  gaineidi  little  by  that 
alliance,  tbe  parents  gained  hy  ptxrketing 
the  do  wen  Alt  that,  however  is  how 
changed  !*  ** 

Napoleon  had  entrusted  to  Fourcroy, 
tbe  celebrated  chemists  ihe  task  of  pre- 
paring the  draught  of  a  botly  of  statutes 
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for  the  new  oni  vertity.  Foarcroy,  how- 
eTer»  wei  but  little  adapted  to  realiie 
the  politioal  tiewt  of  the  Emperor :  after 
the  plan  had  gone  through  leveral  edi- 
tions in  the  council,  it  was  still  further 
changed  by  the  Emperor  himself*  Baron 
Pelet  has  preserved  a  record  of  some 
of  the  changes  which  he  thus  finally 
made:  those  relating  to  religion  are 
especially  deserving  of  attention  : 

"  The  diacuMions,  which  had  been  in* 
terrupted  by  the  campaigns  of  1806,  were 
resumed  in  Februarj  1808,  after  Napo« 
leon*8  return  from  Jena  and  Tilsit  Four* 
oroy  had  employed  the  interval  in  arranging 
and  methodising  the  poinCs  agreed  upon 
in  1806.  Butwhen  the  decree  of  the  17th 
March,  1 808,  came  out,  it  was  easy  to  die* 
cover  that  the  Emperor  had  made  many 
alterations  on  the  edition  which  had  been 
adopted  in  council,  and  as  some  of  Cbeiie 
changes  are  curious,  especially  those  which 
show  what  his  system  was  in  relation  to 
the  clergy,  one  or  two  of  them  may  prove 
interesting. 

«  The  Sd  article  enacted,  that  no  estab- 
lishment for  instruction  was  to  be  formed 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  university,  and 
without  the  sanction  of  its  head  or  prin* 
cipal.  Napoleon  added  a  sentence  which 
*  exempted  the  teminaries  and  iefit  them 
under  the  tele  direction  of  the  bishepe,* 

**  The  7th  article  vested,  for  the  first 
time,  the  nomination  of  the  denns,  and  of 
the  professors  of  theology,  in  the  grand 
master,  who  was  to  choose  them  according 
to  their  meriL  The  Emperor's  decree, 
hovrever,  required  the  grand  master  to 
make  his  teUction  from  amongtt  the  can- 
didatet  presented  by  the  bishops, 

■<  The  38th  article  enumerates  the  bases 
of  the  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  uni. 
versity,  and  in  the  first  paragraph,  the 
precepts  of  the  Christian  religion  are 
spoken  of.  Napoleon  took  his  pen  and 
substituted  in  the  decree  the  word  Catholic 
religion. 

*'  In  the  2d  paragraph  he  erased  the 
sentence  which  specified  as  one  of  the 
bases  of  instruction  the  maxims  and  tights 
(liberies)  of  the  Gallican  church:  and 
also  the  paragraph  which  spoke  of  the 
maxims  upon  which  the  organic  laws  of 
worship  are  founded.  And  in  place  of 
these  two  expunged  sentences  he  wrote  as 
follows  :— 

** « Every  profeMSor  of  theology  shall  be 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  neceasaiy  to 
apprise  our  readers,  that  the  Hberties 
of  the  Gallican  Church  was  a  term 
denoting  the  maintenance  of  the  four 
propositions  of  1682;  the  change 
which  Napoleon  made  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  d8th  artide  was  more 
in  its  form  than  its  spirit. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  OhdlieiA 
Church  continned  for  ages  attached  to 
the  See  of  Rome,  yet  diifering  mate- 
rially from  the  Oitholic  Churdi  on  so 
important  an  article  as  the  anthoiity  of 
the  Pope.  The  Council  of  Constance, 
which  met  without  the  authority  of  the 
Pope,  and  declared  its  independence 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  continued  for 
its  earlier  sessions  to  act  without  hb 
anthority;  after  this  it  tat  with  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Gal- 
lican Church  alone  reoogiused  the 
first  sessions  as  having  the  anthority 
of  a  general  council,  while  all  the 
rest  of  the  Catholic  world  only  re> 
garded  it  as  a  general  council  for  that 
period  when  its  proceedings  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  The  hiflo- 
ence  of  these  Gallican  liberties  upon 
the  genius  of  the  French  Church  will 
be  readily  traced  by  the  student  of  his- 
tory who  bears  their  existence  in  mind ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  obsenre  how  csn- 
tiously  they  are  guarded  in  the  consti- 
tution of  Napoleon's  university. 

While  there  is  thus  manifested  an 
anxiety  to  nreserve  these  liberties 
which  had  left  the  French  cleivy  com- 
paratively  free  from  the  Imleftil  influ- 
ence of  foreign  domination,  there  is 
also  sin&rularly  displayed  on  the  part 
of  Napoleon,  a  wish  to  leave  them  dQ 
their  just  privileges.  The  exemption 
of  the  theological  seminaries  from  the 
interference  of  the  University,  might 
almost  seem  to  spring  from  a  sincere 
desire  to  keep  religion  free  from  the 
latitudinarian  influence  whic^  might 
pervade  the  educational  body.  And 
the  provision  that  the  selection  of  pro- 
fessors of  divinity  should  be  made  Itobi 
candidates  presented  by  the  bishop,  is 
one  which  recent  events  has  taught  os, 


•  These  <*  seminaires**  were  booses  managed  by  the  clergy  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cating young  persons  destined  for  the  church* 

t  The  declaration  above  alluded  to  maintains  that,  in  temporal  matters,  sovereigos 
are  to  be  considered  independent  of  ecclesiastical  authority — and  that,  in  spiritual 
matters,  even  the  authority  of  the  Pope  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Councils. 
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miglit  be  applied  with  adranta^e  much 
Dearer  home* 

But,  perhnpS)  the  most  remarkalile 
alteration  is  thai  in  the  d8th  article. 
ll  surprises  us  to  find  Napoleon's 
couDcil  recog-nlsing  the  iiecesaity  of 
basing-  all  education  on  Tellglon  ;  "  ll 
is  worthy  of  remark/'  said  Napoleon 
himself,  **that  education  at  its  com- 
mencement has  always  been  connected 
with  religious  notions.'*  It  is  still 
more  curious  to  find  Napoleon  himself 
stibstUuting^  for  the  vajrue  and  indefi- 
nite exprpsaion  **  Chri^tiiiu  religion," 
the  unequivocal  term  "  Calhrtlic."  He 
had  sa^city  enough  to  foe!  that  the 
latitudiu:irian  indilferenee  which  would 
re^rd  all  forms  of  Christianity  alike, 
could  huve  bat  one  imelligible  revolt — 
the  iropartiiil,  because  undiBcriminating 
disregard  of  all 

There  is  much  that  is  instructive  in 
the  anxiety  of  Napoleon  to  diffuse 
through  the  people  some  EOttled  prin- 
ciples which  might  become  the  maxims 
of  the  national  creed  in  potilics.  It  is 
a  part  of  government  too  much  ne- 
glected in  all  old  and  established  in- 
stitutions, for  the  very  reason,  that 
6uch  institutions  appear  to  have  a  pre- 
scriptive claim  to  the  confidence  and 
afl'ections  of  the  people,  which  it  needs 
no  pains  or  trouble  to  eulbree.  How 
unsafe  it  is  to  trust  to  this^  let  the  ex- 
jicrienee  of  England  tell.  When  that 
party*  which  pcrhapst  deserve  the  name 
of  Tories  were  in  power,  they  nej^lcct- 
ed  the  people  i  they  took  no  [>ains  to 
inform  or  to  instruct  them»  and  the 
consequence  has  been  just  what  might 
have  been  anticipated,  that  with  the 
very  first  popular  com  motion » the  alien- 
ation of  the  people  trom  the  consti- 
tution was  made  too  fata  11  v  evident ; 
those  watchwords  which  haa  been  fool- 
ishly relied  on  as  possessing  some  ma- 
gic power  of  appeal  to  Britons,  were 
unheeded  as  the  wind,  and  aJl  the  feel- 
ings and  prejudices  which  we  had 
fondly  hoped  were  ]>ermaneTit,  without 
culture  or  care,  were  found  to  have 
been  supplanted  by  idle  delusions 
which  had  been  circulated  by  the 
eaaissaries  of  evil,  while  the  friends  of 
the  constitution  were  inactive. 

The  phiin  and  simple  truth  is  this, 
Ltbat  the  mass  of  mankind  cannot  be 
ifely  left  to  form  their  own  opinions 
irithout  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
lie  wise  and  the  good.  It  is  the 
oletnn  duty  of  every  person  who  loves 
ue  principles,  to  use  his  best  endea- 
vours to  place  those  principles  before 
the  minds  of  the  multitude.     Ejpcri- 


eiicc  testifies  abundantly,  that  never 
has  there  been  a  mischievous  error  or  a 
false  conceit,  without  its  missionaries, 
with  all  the  ^eal  of  propagandaism 
l<y  disseminate  its  pernicious  influence. 
The  fact  may  be  unaccountable,  but 
history  and  our  own  experience,  prove 
that  it  is  a  fact.  The  influence  of  this 
must  be  counteracted  ;  truth  must  be 
disseminated  \^ith  as  much  activity,  if 
not  with  as  much  zeal  as  errOTt  or,  if 
left  to  its  unaide*!  power,  it  will  be 
overwhelmed  in  the  unequal  contest. 
These  are  truths  which  should  now 
be  taken  to  heert ;  the  cry  of  "  instruct 
the  people***  should  now  be  the  watch- 
word of  patriotism.  Napoleon  felt  that, 
even  under  a  despotic  go  vernmenti  it  wtts 
essential  to  national  stability,  that  pains 
should  be  taken  to  educate  the  people 
in  the  principles  of  the  national  polity. 
How  incalculably  is  the  necessity  in- 
creased in  a  constitution  in  which  the 
people  themselves  direct  the  move- 
men  ta  of  tlie  state,  in  which  they  must 
not  only  have  the  dispositions  that 
make  men  fit  to  be  iroverned,  but 
mtich  of  the  knowledge  and  the  tem- 
per that  qualily  them  to  govern.  We 
repeat,  that  the  watchword  of  patri- 
otism in  Britain  should  now  be  **  in- 
struct THE  people/' 

This,  however,  is  a  subject  too  im- 
portant to  be  incidentally  discussed  ; 
w^e  return  to  Napoleon  and  his  Uni- 
versity. The  emperor's  views  as  to  the 
educatioti  of  physicians  are  thus  ex- 
pressed : 

"  *  With  respect  to  the  degrees  giv«n  by 
the  university,  thnt  of  doctor  ought  not  to 
he  too  readily  l)i?»tovi  ed.  The  candidate 
ought  to  be  etntniniMi  on  themo^t  difficult 
(iubjecLs — for  cxamiile,  on  the  comparison 
of  languiigi?H,— and  it  would  not  be  amiss 
were  they  roqnirfd  to  converse  in  Latin 
for  an  hour  and  a  balf<  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  all  tlie  world  should  be  ren- 
dert-d  eligible  for  a  doctor's  degree.  Nor 
do  I  approve  of  the  condition  which  re- 
quires ^at  a  bachelor  of  medicine  sboukl 
first  take  a  scienti6c  degree ;  for  medicine 
i&  not  a  podtive  and  exact  science,  but  one 
of  observation  and  conjectures.  For  my 
part,  I  should  have  more  confide  nee  in 
a  doctor  who  had  not  stadied  the  exact 
iiciences,  than  in  him  who  was  acquainted 
with  them.  I  preferred  M,  Corvisart  to 
M.  Halle,  because  M.  Hall^  belongs  to 
the  Institute,  whereas  M,  Corvjsart  iloea 
iKJl  know  tvhat  i<!  meant  by  two  triangles 
being  equal  to  one  another  !  The  student 
of  medicine  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  in 
his  viniis  to  the  hospital  or  dissecting-room, 
or  in  hh  medical  studies.   Ana!omy,thciugh 
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it  be  the  least  uncertaTn  branch  of  iho  art,  is 
still  enTeloped  in  darkness.  We  know  nei- 
ther  why  we  live  nor  how  we  live,  nor  what 
the  living  principle  is.  To  require,  there- 
fore, tliat  a  young  man  shall  be  versed  in 
knowledge  of  such  different  kinds, before  he 
can  enter  upon  his  profession,  is  to  risk 
losing  the  public  services  of  the  great  men 
whom  such  a  profession  might  turn  out. 
For,  by  a  strange  caprice  in  the  structure 
of  the  human  mind,  it  may  well  happen 
that  a  man  may  be  a  great  physician  or  a 
great  jurist,  who  could  never  work  a  sum 
in  compound  division  !'  ** 

The  suggeittiun  that  the  higher  de- 
grees should  be  bestowed  with  great 
discrimination,  and  not  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  form,  to  those  who  had  already 
attained  the  lower  ones,  we  would 
respectfully  submit  to  the  attention  of 
our  British  Universities.  With  the 
exception  of  the  medical  degrees,  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  is  the  only  one  with  which 
the  attainments  of  the  candidate  have 
any  necessary  connection.  This  once 
obtained,  the  others  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course  ;  and  by  waiting  a  few  years, 
and  paying  a  certain  sum  of  money,  a 
man  becomes  Master  of  Arts,  or  even 
a  Doctor  learned  in  both  laws. 
^  From  this  curious  chapter  we  select 
at  random  a  few  more  detached  pas- 
sages illustrative  of  Napi>leon*s  views. 
We  take  them  without  any  reference 
to  subject  or  connection. 

"  At  the  meeting  of  the  29th  May, 
1804,  Napoleon  said,  *  The  minister  of 
public  worship  must  determine  what 
classical  works  sliall  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  young  men ;  and  I  desire 
that  he  will  print  a  small  volume  for  each 
class,  containing  passages  selected  from 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  writers,  and 
which  shall  have  a  tendency  to  inspire  the 
rising  generation  with  opinions  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  the  new 
empire. 

*'  *  I  am  aware  that  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits  has  left  a  great  void  in  tliese  matters 
of  education ;  but  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  re-establish  them,  nor  to  raise  up  any 
otlier  corporation  which  may  be  influenced 
by  external  authority ;  but  I  feel  called 
upon  to  organise  a  system  of  education 
for  the  new  generation,  such,  that  both 
political  and  moral  opinions  may  be  duly 
regulated  thereby. 

"  *  There  ought  to  be  two  distinct  clansex 
of  masters,' — one  w/io  should  teach  the 
pupiht  another  who  should  govern  them ; 
for  these  matters  require  very  different 
talents. 

' '  *  The  monks  were  the  Pope*s  militia, 
who  owned  no  other  sovereign,  and  con- 


sequently  they  were  more  lo  be  dreaded 
than  the  secular  clergy,  who,  but  for  the 
monks,  would  never  bare  cauaed  any  em- 
barrassment. 

"•Every  one  knovrs  the  scandaloui 
excesses  which  were  carried  on  by  the 
mouks;  and  I  can  myself  form  a  good 
estimate  upon  that  subject,  as  1  was  for 
some  time  brought  up  by  them.  I  respect 
all  which  religion  respects;  but  as  a 
statesman,  I  cannot  esteem  the  fanaticism 
of  celibacy,  which  was  a  mere  device 
adopted  by  the  court  of  Rome  for  rivettiqg 
the  chains  of  Europe  by  preventing  the 
religious  orders  from  becoming  citiicns. 
The  military  fanaticism  is  the  only  one 
which  is  of  any  use  to  me,  as  it  makea  men 
indifferent  to  death.*  '* 

In  another  chapter  we  would  recom- 
mend  the  following  passage  to  the 
serious  attentiim  of  the  statesmen  who 
uphold  the  endowment  of  Maynooth. 

«  <  I  am  well  satisBed  with  the  IVa- 
testants, — they  ask  for  nothing,  and  tlicy 
recognise  me  as  their  religious  head,  and, 
in  consequence,  I  am  exempted  from  tbe 
necessity  of  superintending  the  doctrios 
taught  in  their  schools.  Moreover  their 
numbers  are  only  three  millions.  Tbe 
Catholics,  on  the  contrary,  require  to  be 
watched  by  the  government,  because  their 
head  is  a  foreign  prince.  At  all  eveon, 
we  must  take  care  not  to  let  the  education 
of  our  young  priests  fall  into  the  hands  of 
fanatics,  or  of  ignorant  persons ;  for  it 
may  be  truly  said  of  the  priesthood,  as  it 
has  been  said  of  the  tongue,  it  is  either 
the  worst  of  things  or  the  best.*  " 

We  have  been  able  to  make  but  t 
few  selections  from  this  interesting  and 
extraordinary  book, — embracing  dis- 
cussions upon  almost  all  possible  topics 
of  government  and  legislation,  aod 
reporting  the  opinions  of  a  man  whose 
career  has  influenced  for  centuries  the 
course  of  events  in  Europe,  it  has  been 
impossible  for  us  even  to  glance  at  tbe 
n:ultifarious  subjects  which  it  brings 
under  review.  It  is  long  since  we  have 
met  with  any  work,  containing  at  once 
so  much  that  is  interesting  and  in- 
structive. 

But  what  will  the  reader  think  <yf 
Napoleon  with  the  help  to  his  judg- 
ment which  these  revelations  of  his 
council  afford  him?  The  perusal  of 
this  volume  makes  us  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  child  and  champion 
of  democracy — will  the  old  proverb  be 
verified  in  spirit — "  no  man  was  ever  a 
hero  to  his  valet**  We  will  follow  the 
example  both  of  the  author  and  the 
translator,    and  let  these    documeou 
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speak  for  themselves.  Every  reader 
will  form  !'•  own  jutJji:iiiu'iit.  Bamn 
Pelet  rtsks  the  saioe  que«.tioiis  thai 
we  hdve  done — ^ht  thus  ventures  a 
va^uL  inid  undecided  reply, 

'*  It  tn«y  be  asked,  •  Whiit  impression 
wilt  l>e  produced  on  t'li  wader's  mind  by 
the  documents  I  hi^re  Jay  before  hitn  ? 
What  opinion  will  Ije  formud  of  Napoleon 
and  his  system  ol*  sidinlniHtratiun,  by  the 
aberrations  made  liy  him  in  the  Council 
of  Slate  ?'  The  reply  !■«,  that  unquestion- 
ably the  same  opinion  which  the  public 
have  already  formed  will  he  thereby  Ci}u- 
firmed.  They  will  recognise  in  Niipok'on's 
character  it  mix  tyre  of  impetuwiiiy  and 
trickery,  half  French  hsilf  Italiun,  but  in 
which  im|>eiuosity  predominated;  while 
it  %viis  mod  i tied  by  such  a  decided  beiiring 
towards  ab<K>lute  power^  that  it  could  not 
fail,  on  the  one  hand,  to  deaden  all  the 
interDal  energies  of  hi-H  country,  and,  on 
the  other,  eventually  to  rouse  foreign  na- 
tions into  resifit^nce* 

"He  stimulated  the  ambition  of  every 
class  of  the  community,  by  the  distri* 
bution  of  un  immense  nuoiber  of  em- 
ployments, promotions,  and  honorary  dis- 
tioctionst  and  thus  set  agoing  an  immo- 
derate love  of  excitement,  with  a  feverish 
deiire  of  change,  and  he  kept  up  these 
|iropen$itieii  by  the  daily  exhibition  of 
kin||s  dtrthroned  and  dynasties  overturned. 
Finally,  he  rendered  the  task  of  hisi  suc- 
cessors an  exceedingly  difficult  one  for  a 
long  lime  to  come.  For  a  nation  fami- 
liaritied  witli  wars  and  conquests  can. 
not  really  subside  into  peaceful  habits. •— 
She  recalls  only  the  glory,  and  takes  no 
count  of  the  cost :  nhe  feels,  as  it  were, 
hutnitiutedj    from    ceasing   to    humiliate 


others,  and  her  restless  energies,  finding 
no  employment  abroad,,  naturally  seek  for 
vent  in  domestic  commotions. 

**  Napoleon,  lookiog  down  from  the 
vast  height  whit  li  he  had  reached,  thought 
the  rest  of  mankind  smaller  Uian  they 
really  were;  and  thii*  the  cause  .f  hts* 
down  fall.  He  raised  up  against  him&elf, 
by  the  mere  abuse  of  power,  not  only 
sovereigns  and  whole  populations,  but 
even  his  own  couiitrv,  in  which  he  had 
nurtured  the  most  dangerous  enemies. 

**  It  is  not  a  little  strangt,  that  while 
conquerors  will  go  G^Viiry  length  for  glory, 
and  Jo  any  thing  to  gain  the  public  applause, 
(here  should  lie  a  thorough  contempt  of 
mankind  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  It 
may  happen  that  too  good  an  opinion  of 
the  world  will  prove  occasvionally  fatal  to 
the  head  of  a  government,  while  too  low 
an  opinion  may  become  etiually  destructive 
to  his  authnrity, 

**  The  true  glory  of  Napoleon  consists 
in  his  having  suppressed  anarchy,  iu  liav> 
ing  rallied  round  him  all  parties  in  the 
state,  in  having  organised  such  a  powerful 
adminiHtration„  that  France,  during  fifteen 
year?,  submitted  to  the  guidance  of  his 
powerful  band,  as  if  tlie  whole  nation 
had  been  but  one  man ;  in  giving  his  coun- 
try n  code  of  civil  laws  more  perfect  than 
any  which  it  had  possessed  beture;  and 
in  l>eing  laborious,  indefatigable,  and  un- 
ceajaingly  occupied  with  tlie  cires  of  go- 
vernment. 

"*■  What  might  not  Napoleon  have  ef- 
fected, with  all  these  great  qualities,  had 
he  employed  them  for  the  purpose  of  go- 
verning France  in  peace,  and  in  studying 
to  bestow  upon  her  a  constitution  and  a 
state  of  manners  calculated  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  fresh   political  tempests!** 


PROFESSOR    butt's    INTRODUCTUHV    LECTLlRb.* 


Wfi  have  read  this  lecture  of  Mr. 
Biirt*3  with  much  i)leiistire,  and  after 
having  perused  it  cdrelully,  ciin  predict 
^itb  conHd<^'nc!%  thut  iht;  ptr!t|ic  will 
nut  bo  diHuppoitit^d  iu  thi!  cxpi^ctatiohd 
which  they  fi.nned  when  he  w-ia  sc- 
Icctcrd  to  fill  the  office  whith  he  now 
holds. 

It  IS  a  peouliarity  of  ihe  profesa«jr- 
ship  of  Ptirnical  Lconoiny,  unt  only 
in  our  University,  but  also,  we  he- 
lievtT,  tn  both  the  great  En^'-li^h 
UiiiverMiics  that  it  eau  he  held  hy 
the  same  person  fur  no  long'er  period 
than  five  years.     In  this  urrangcMuunt, 


comiectod  with  the  peeuliar  state  and 
nalnre  of  this  science,  there  are  srune 
iiiiptirtaut.  advantages.  It  prevents  the 
oiiiuiou  of  uuy  one  person  from  exer- 
cis^ing  ^at  leti>t  through  the  medium  of 
the  professorship)  too  great  an  iidia- 
euee  on  the  [uibtic  niiud.  The  scietice 
is  Ktill  in  its  infaiiev,  and  \i  daily  un- 
dergoing mati^rial  cFninp^s,  and  i^eeiv- 
in^  fre^h  improve  me  lit*^.  VVtre  the 
pa  me  proJesseur  to  coiitinue  ui  office 
thirliig  his  life,  he  muht  not  he  very 
vviiliu::  to  adopt  and  dis^rmitiate  those 
iuiprovemenis,  lie  would  probably 
hold  to   the  doctrines  whieb   he   tir»t 


•  An  Introductory  Lecture  delivered  before  the  University  of  Dublin,  in  Hilary 
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promulffated,  and  refuse  to  declare 
from  the  profeBsor'a  chair,  that  any 
thing  which  he  tau^pht  in  preceding 
years  from  the  same  authoritative  posi- 
tion, was  erroneous.  He  would  not 
unnaturally  suppose  it  improbable,  that 
after  having  made  snch  an  admiision, 
his  future  lectures  would  be  listened  to 
with  much  reverence.  The  learned 
might  esteem  him  more  for  his  candid 
confession  of  past  mistakes,  but  the 
unlearned  (and  it  is  to  8uch,  that  his 
lectures  must  be  principally  addressed) 
would  consider  him  merely  as  a  man, 
who,  in  his  peculiar  profession,  had  all 
his  life  gone  astray.  This  fleeting  pro- 
fessorship is  therefore  not  an  unwise 
establishment,  when  the  science  is  ra- 
ther to  be  investigated  than  to  be 
taught. 

But  it  has  this  disadvantage,  that  it 
places  tiie  discrepancies  between  the 
professors  of  the  same  science  in  a 
most  prominent  point  of  view,  so  that 
to  the  malicious,  each  professor  seems 
to  do  little  more  than  to  demolish  the 
fabric  raised  by  hie  predecessor,  and  on 
its  ruins  to  erect  a  fragile  superstruc- 
ture, the  subversion  of  which  may 
afford  occupation  and  triumph  to  his 
successor.  Thus  our  lectures  may  ap- 
pear to  afford  no  progressive  instruc- 
tion, but  to  be  **  never  ending,  still  be- 
giuning,  fighting  still,  and  Ftill  destroy- 

For  this  sarcasm,  however,  Mr. 
Butt's  lecture  affords  no  real  ground. 
He  is  careful  to  have  the  foundation 
sound,  but  he  does  not,  therefore,  re- 
ject all  that  has  been  said  before.  He 
selects,  and  in  our  opinion,  with  consi- 
derable judgment,  the  most  correct 
and  consistent  opinions  and  deBnitions 
of  the  modern  economists,  to  which  he 
adds  value,  by  the  clearness  of  his  ex- 
planations, and  strength,  by  the  com- 
pactness of  his  arguments.  In  other 
cases  he  boldly  takes  an  original  view 
of  the  subject,  lays  down  his  position 
with  a  clearness  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, and  supports  it  with  reasoning, 
which,  in  strength  and  closeness,  is 
scarcely  inferior  to  mathematical  de- 
monstration. VVe  shall  endeavour  to 
give  the  public  a  faint  outline  of  his 
Introductory  Lecture. 

Mr.  Butt  commences  with  a  few 
striking  observations  on  the  hostility 
which  some  bear  to  this  science,  and 
grives  a  very  ingenious  analysis  of  its 
source ;  and  ascribes  it  principallv  to 
three  causes,  on  one  (the  last)  of  which 
he  makes  the  following  just  remarks : 

**  There  is  a  class  of  persons,  to  whom 


political  economy,  no  doubt,  has  proved  a 
pectiliar  inoonvenienoe ;  and  this  dasa 
compriiea  within  it  the  iadiTidaab  bert 
adapted  by  nature  for  nsakiog  a  noissy 
especially  if  it  )»e  a  ■enieless  one. 

M  It  is  unfortunately  true,  that  a  ear- 
tain  kind  of  popular  laleBt  may  anit* 
without  tbo  possesaioQ  of  very  great  rea- 
soning powert;  and  those  w^o  have 
gained  a  reputation  by  the  oiie»  are  waHfo, 
rally  jealous  ef  a  science  whioli  vorelent- 
ingly  detects  their  deficiency  ia  the  othsr. 
You  will  readily  undentaiid  why  soiim 
pemoas  resent  as  a  most  unfair  and  un- 
warrantable iaterferenoe,  the  inirodnetion 
of  strict  reasoning  into  anljects  which 
they  are  very  wilhng  to  re§ud  as  mads 
by  long  prescription,  the  eselnsive  pro- 
perty ofthededaimer.**— Page  11. 


There  is  much  force  in  the 
in  which  Mr.  Bntt  exposes  that  unde* 
fined  feeling  which  leads  mnn^f  to  dread 
that  the  result  of  their  iuTeitigation  n 
political  economy,  or  in  anj  other 
science,  may  lead  t#  results  uniavoraUe 
to  religion.  He  not  only  proYCS  the 
unreasonableness  of  this  feeling,  h«l 
states  and  proves  a  proposition  whidi 
it  directly  contradicts,  via.  that  **  time 
is  no  moral  obligation  upon  a  ratioHl 
creature  to  abstain  from  employing  lui 
fiiculties  in  any  investigation  to  wkfiA 
they  are  adapted." 

We  may,  nowever,  remark,  that  es- 
clusive  attention  to  any  one  science 
has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  impres* 
sion  which  religious  truths  leave  oa 
the  mind.  But  when  this  occurs,  it 
ought  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the 
neglect  of  religion  which  is  culpable^ 
than  to  the  study  which  but  for  thst 
effect  would  not  have  led  to  any  fiital 
result,  nor  incurred  any  blame.  What 
human  study  is  more  calculated  than 
anatomy  to  demonstrate  the  infinite 
power  and  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God,  and  to  fill  us  with  reverence  and 
gratitude  fur  their  effects  so  wonderfully 
displayed  in  our  composition?  and  yec 
too  exclusive  attention  to  that  science 
has  frequently  led  to  atheism.  In  his 
study  of  the  creature,  man  forgot  the 
creator ;  he  became  at  last  so  accustomed 
to  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the 
human  frame,  that  the  prospective  ar- 
rangements of  divine  wisdom  appeared 
to  be  natural  and  necessary  combius- 
tions.  Thus,  a  tooth  formed  to  tesr 
meat,  or  a  claw  to  procure  it,  appeared 
to  infer  a  stomach  ntted  to  digest  it,  by 
the  same  kind  of  necessitv  that  leatU 
us  to  mathematical  conclusions,  and 
seemed  to  require  neither  a  creator  nor 
a  cause.    Still  the  study  of  anatomy  is 
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uo  less  usefyl  and  necessary,  and  such 
examples  should  teach  us,  not  ihat  we 
ought  to  dread  any  study  as  dangerous, 
but  thiit  we  uught  to  pursue  it  In  a 
proper  spirit* 

Mr.  Butt  next  alludes  briefly  to  the 
opinion  «bich  many  entertmii,  that 
political  economy  is  a  selfiih,  heartless 
science,  whicU,  "  in  the  sternness  of  its 
paradoxical  conclui^lous,  contradicts  not 
only  the  maxims  of  couimun  sense,  and 
the  lessoni  of  expenence^  but  every 
generous  emotion,  and  everv  charitable 
•vmpathy  of  the  heart.'*  He  trusls  to 
tne  increasing  induence  of  truth  to 
dispel  tins  illusion,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  any  particular  analysis  of  its 
cause.  ^^  e  fear,  however,  that  this  ill 
opinion  of  politiciil  economy  has  re* 
ceived  uo  small  countenance  from  the 
couduct  of  the  English  poor-law  com- 
misBioaers.  The  alteration  lately  made 
in  the  taw  was  generally  thought  to  be 
at  best  a  measure  of  necessary  harsh- 
uess,  but  it  became  almost  intolerable 
when  adminiitered  by  certain  ultra- 
ecoriomiet«f  who  seemed  to  feel  very 
little  repugnance  to  stifling  every  i^ene- 
rous  feeling  of  the  soul,  in  obedience 
to  the  dictateii  of  a  hard- hearted  philo- 
sophy which  pronounced  to  willing 
disciples,  that  it  was  essential  io  the 
prosperity  of  England  that  her  inhabi- 
taats  should  be  starved,  and  by  no 
means  should  be  permitted  to  increase 
and  multiply.  To  the  English  labourer 
iho^e  commissioners  appeared  to  be 
sent  on  earth  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  of 
St.  Paul,  "In  the  latter  timea  some 
shall  depart  from  the  faith,  giving  heed 
to  seducing  spirits,  and  to  doctrines  of 
devils,  speaking  lies  in  hyt>ocrisy, 
having  their  consciences  seared  with  a 
hot  iTQUf  furbiiidhtg  iu  mmry^  ajid  com- 
manding  to  abttain  from  meats," — 1 
Tim.  iv. 

Mr  Butt  is  happy  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  exhibits  the  phenomena 
u'bieb  politicul  economy  is  called 
upon  Id  investigate,  a  no  which  are 
so  familiar,  and  of  such  constant 
occurrence,  that,  until  our  atten- 
tion is  particularly  directed  to  them, 
they  appear  to  require  no  investiga- 
tion. He  next  dctines  and  cxplauis 
ai>me  of  the  principal  terms  in  the 
science,  such  as  •'  wealth,^*  "  ulilityr 
**  value,*'  **  production,"  and  gives  his 
reasons  for  adopting  or  rejecting  the 
divisions  and  definitions  kid  down  by 

C other  writers. 
We  were  pleased  to  find   that  he 
concurs  with  the  most  judicious  eeono- 
misu  tn  rejecting  the  old  distinction 


between  productive  and  unproductive 
labour;  and  in  our  opiuion,  he  excels 
them  hr  in  the  clearness  with  which 
he  refutes  ttie  arguments  by  which 
it  was  suppfiriedj  and  explains  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  misluke  which 
led  to  the  distinction.       By    defining 

[iroductiou  to  be  the  creation  of  utility, 
le  abolishes  this  error  for  ever. 

Wtj  extract  tlie  following  passage  as 
an  excellent  illiistration  i>f  the  imnor- 
tance  of  Mr,  BuU's  definition,  auo  at 
the  same  time,  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
style  ; 

**  You  will  hear  in  mind,  that  any  cre- 
ation of  utility  in  productiun*  I  have 
already  called  your  attention  to  the  trans- 
fer o(  com moili ties  from  a  place  whera 
ihcy  &t&  not  ubeful  to  tho  phictj  whera 
they  are.  This  is  a  very  imporlunt  kind 
of  production,  iind  one  in  which,  at  thin 
inomeut,  muUitudea  of  hibourcrs  are  en- 
gn^ed  all  over  the  world.  But  this  is  a 
spocieB  of  production  which,  except  in  its 
very  great  operations,  we  are  inclined  to 
overlook.  The  hringing  of  coaU  from 
the  depths  of  the  pita  at  Whitehaven  to 
your  grute,  is  certainly  a  very  great  ere* 
ation  of  utility.  All  persons  would  say 
at  once,  that  the  roiidng  of  tbesa  coals  to 
the  mouth  of  the  pit  was  production  i  bul 
some,  perhaps,  might  stop  here  without 
the  slightest  reaiK>n,  and  uot  concede  that 
the  conveyiugof  them  another  stage  of 
their  journey,  thnt  across  the  sea,  was 
productive  j  but  I  see  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  nature  of  one  nnd  the  other, 
or  between  either  of  them  and  the  carting 
of  them  from  the  quny  to  the  coal  cellar. 
But  if  they  eiidt'd  their  truvels  even  bene, 
they  might  just  m  well  hnvv  remained 
one  hundred  (hi horns  under  Whitehaven  ; 
and  the  act  of  your  servant,  when  h« 
carries  them  from  the  celhir  to  the  grate, 
is  just  as  much  an  act  of  production,  and 
the  same  in  kind,  as  the  labonr  of  the 
miners,  or  the  services  of  the  crew  of  the 
collier,  or  the  drivers  of  the  coal  druy.'*^ — 
Pages  60,  61. 

Those  who  regard  production  as  Ihe 
creation  of  value,  cannot  clearly  apply 
their  definition  to  Mr.  Butt  s  ejcample. 
How  does  the  useful  act  of  bringing 
coalp  to  the  fire  improve  their  value, 
h  €.  their  power  of  procuring  other  com- 
modities in  exchange.  in  general, 
those  who  take  value  into  their  notion 
of  production,  are  apt  to  regard  all 
labour  as  unproductive,  where  a  further 
eichana^e  is  not  necessary  after  thut 
labour  has  been  performed.  We  think 
the  definition  given  by  Mr.  Butt,  there* 
fore,  possesses  the  advantage  of  ex* 
plaiatng,  mth  ease,  cases  which,  on 
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the  common  definition,  must  occasion 
the  greatest  perplexity,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  more  conformable  to  the 
common  idea  attached  to  the  word. 

We  have,  however,  very  strong 
doubts'  whether  he  is  equally  correct 
in  exchiding  the  idea  oF  value  from  his 
definition  of  wealth.  It  leads  to  many 
questions  which  it  will  be  difficult  to 
answer.  We  must  rank  wealth  under 
the  category  of  quantity.  How  is  this 
quantity  to  be  measured  ?  As  an  article 
of  wealth,  which  is  a  leg  of  mutton 
or  a  valuable  diamond  ring  to  be  es- 
teemed the  greater  quantity?  We 
must  not  refer  to  their  relative  scar- 
cities to  remove  the  difficulty  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Butt's  definition,  for  he 
supports  his  definition  principally  by 
this  argument,  that  it  does  not  ever 
involve  the  consideration  of  the  scar- 
city or  abundance  of  any  article. 

Besides,  if  the  scarcity  or  value  of 
any  commodity  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  order  to  estimate  its 
Quantity  as  an  article  of  wealth,  it  will 
follow  that  all  the  wealth  in  the  world, 
which  possess  no  value,  are  not  equal  to 
a  single  pin,  and  therefore  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  alter  the  established  defini- 
tion to  include  such  commodities  within 
it.  We  see  no  »d vantage  to  be  gained 
by  the  change.  Referring  t<^  Mr.  Butt's 
admirably  accurate  deOnition  of  Poli- 
tical Economy,  page  40,  we  would  ask, 
is  human  agency  any  way  concerned  in 
the  production  or  distribution  of  those  ar- 
ticles of  wealth  which  possess  no  value  ? 


With  the  above  trifling  exception, 
we  concur  in  every  proposition  ot  Mr. 
Butt*s,  and  feel  assured  that  his  lectures 
will  do'  much  to  settle  the  science  on  a 
firmer  and  surer  basis.  He  possesses, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  those  qualities 
which  are  essential  to  an  improver  of 
the  science.  He  evidently  has  a  very 
accurate  comprehension  of  the  mean- 
ing and  consequences  of  every  propo- 
sition which  he  lays  down,  that  seems 
to  promise  that  he  will  be  bold  witboiit 
rashness,  and  that  he  will  be  original 
without  falling  into  paradox.  His 
style  is  uncommonly  clear  and  forcible, 
and  well  suited  to  philosophical  inves- 
tigations. His  reasoning  is  close  and 
powerful,  and  as  abstract  as  the  occa- 
sion requires,  or  perhaps  would  admit, 
without  impairing  its  perspicuity'.*- 
Many  of  his  projiositions  are  stated  is 
such  a  manner,  as  to  make  them  equally 
capable  of  being  applied  to  other  sub- 
jects, so  that  his  lectures  arc  instructif  e 
beyond  the  truths  of  political  economy 
contained  in  them.  A  lively  aud 
sarcastic  humour  frequently  appean. 
which,  while  it  amuses  the  reader, 
serves  to  expose  still  more  clearly  the 
errors  which  it  encounters,  and  almoit 
places  them  in  the  rank  of  those  practicil 
absurdities  which  so  oflen  form  amus- 
ing anecdotes.  We  leave  his  lecture 
w  ith  regret,  and  an  anxiety  that  we  oisy 
be  shortly  called  to  notice  some  larger 
work  on  the  same  subject  by  the  same 
author. 
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Ri(  HARD  15.  Shkridan  filled  so  promi- 
nent a  place  in  the  public  eye.  and  has 
Ifft  un  imprt'ssion  so  combined  and 
«rriUisi;x,  tliat  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to 
5:.ti«ly  tlic  c.  :t;»tinn  of  the  multitude 
bv  iin  i"lt'(ju,iie  skcii'h  of  his  lifs .  We 
say  a  sketch,  becau&vi  it  is  in  this  the 
tliliiciilty  lies.  To  tit.ta'-  the  particMJars 
of  a  liiV'  at  length,  is  coiiipurativt-ly 
ea?!y.  Aiji-rc  all  is  nr«  served,  the 
reader  ii»;iy  be  safely  lelt  to  the  esti- 
mate of   his   own  jud'THient.      And  if 


his  idea  thus  formed  does  not  attvn  to 
much  truth  of  resemblance,  he  will  st 
least  satisfy  himself.  Far  diflferent  is 
his  office  w  ho  has  to  contrast,  to  select 
and  generalize  a  vast  and  copious  detsil 
into  a  small  compass,  so  as  to  present 
to  all,  that  whic!.  every  man  is  disponed 
to  find  for  himself.*  He  has  to  deal 
with  preconceptions,  in  which  a  more 
deliberate  view  of  the  subject  will  find 
much  to  correct.  He  will  have  to 
meet  the  prepossessions  of  party  feel- 


♦  There  are  two  methods  of  re})res«nting  character;  hy  the  actual  detail  of  acts, 
words  and  cin-umstances,  or  by  the  tracing  of  moral  and  intellectual  workings.  The 
first  is  the  n^ost  easy  and  popular,  but  it  requires  amplitude  and  abundance.  Ths 
secouii  is  ditficult  and  at  best  liable  to  question  ;  yet  it  has  at  ler.st  the  advantage  of 
brevity.  There  is  a  third  vry  common  method  ;  portriiiturc,  much  used  among  tkt 
writers  of  the  last  century,  by  the  mere  enumeration  of  mental  features.  But  thii 
presupposes  knowledge  in  the  reader,  and,  at  best,  is  mostly  empiricaL 
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ing — the  jealous  pride  of  kindred  ;  and 
he  most,  if  he  performs  his  duty,  dis- 
cover moral  peculiarities,  wiiicli  sball 
at  first  view  seem  more  refined   than 
just.      Such    has    been    the   peculiar 
nicety  of  the   effort   we   hdve   taken 
u|K>n  us,  in  aiming  to  truce   to  their 
ftource  the  peculiar  features  of  Sheri- 
dan.     We    may   now    proceed    with 
much  less  preci^jjon  or  care.     There 
are  four  distinct  stag-e^  in  his  career  ; 
the   history  of  his  early  life — his  dra- 
matic successes — his  parliamentary  tite 
— and  the  melancholy  down-hill  course 
of  Ills   latter   days.       Each   of    these 
otfera    the   occasion    which   our   brief 
space  requires,  to   present  distinctly, 
the  different  aspects  in  which  his  cha- 
racter may  he  viewed.    But  let  us  here 
observe  that  the    relative  interest  of 
these    is    very   different.      We   have 
laboured  to  be  distkiet  on   the  first, 
because,  if   utility  be  regarded,   it  is 
most  important.     The  second  we  shall 
continue  with  brevity,  in   compliance 
with  the  taste  of  the  hour  j  yet,  dis- 
tinctly, for  it   is  as  a  dramatic  writer 
alone  that  Sheridan  can  obtain  a  place 
in  the  memory  of  the  neit  greneration. 
His  wit  has  lost  its  flavour,  in  the  thou- 
sandth repetitions  i  hh  social  fascina- 
tion can  only  be  conceived  by  those 
who  have  felt  it  ;  his  virtues  and  fail- 
ings lose  themselves  in  the  common 
features  of  humanity  ;  the  irium|ib5  of 
the  social   hour   are    ininsient.      The 
orator's  memory,  too,  must  rest  on  what 
h'lB  been  preserved  of  his  eloquence. 
As   an    orator   we    cannmt    rate    him 
at  the  hig^hesi,  unless  by  loweririg-  the 
praise  of  eloquence.     As  a  statesman 
Sheridan   bad  no  pretension  ;  and  he 
who  would  represent  in  u  lilt\  the  his- 
tory of  that  eventful   period  in  which 
he  lived,  must  weijjh  his  povv».Ts  for 
the  delineation  of  tlie  mind  of  Burke. 
But  it  is  as  a  dramatist  tbut  Sheridan 
roust  take  his  place  amon^  the  illustri- 
ous of  every  age. 

As  we  have  in  our  first  part  taken 
some  pains  to  trace  with  accuracy  the 
moral  features  of  his  character,  we 
must,  before  we  proceed,  recall  to  the 
reader's  mind  the  sum  of  our  infe- 
rences. 

He  was  by  nature  intelligent  and 
vivacious,  social  and  gfeneroiis,  aspiring 
find  sensitive,  indolent  and  a  lover  of 
pleasure.  He  had  keen  observation, 
and  ready  sagacity,  a  lively  sense  of 
the  characteristic  and  humorous,  and 
a  clear  sound  understanding.  Of  ima- 
gination he  had  litllc  ;  of  fancy 
Vol.  IX. 


much ;   but   was   little   endowed  with 
the  more    philosophical  properties  of 
analysis    or    discursive    reason.      All 
these  remarks  are  to  be  illustrated  in 
the  whole  of  his  history,  witiiout  any 
undue  refinement ;  for  we  have  aimed 
not  to  anatomise  character,  but  to  pre* 
sent  a  faithful  and    obvious  likeness. 
From  these  dispositions  the  intelligent 
reader  will  trace  with  ease  the  oppo- 
site courses  of  his  conduct.     His  am- 
bition  conquered    his   indolence,   and 
this  in  turn  combined  with  his  love  of 
pleasure,  to  subdue  his  prudence.     His 
sen*' live  jealousy  caused  injustice  and 
alienation,    which    his   generosity  and 
kindliness  of  nature  still  rectified  and 
reconciled.     Regardless  of  money,  ex- 
cept as  a  means  of  present  gratification, 
be  was  as  willing  to  ]>ay  as  to  spend  ; 
but  improvidence  led  him  to  contract 
engagements  beyond  his  means.     An 
anecdote  is  related  by  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers (we  think  Dr,  Watkins)  very 
illustrative    of     his    imlolenee.       He 
had  been  so  severely  haudlcd  in  a  libel 
on  the  subject  of  his  atfbir  with   Mr. 
Mathews,   in    some  pamphlet   or  ob- 
scure provincial  paper,  that  he  resolved 
upon  a  reply.     buU  thinking  it  fair  to 
give  the  same  publicity  to  the  attack 
as  to  his  deienee,  be  sent  the  libel  to 
Mr.     Woodfairs    well-known  journal^ 
requesting  Its  insertion,  and  promising 
his  reply  in  a  few  days.     It  was  insert- 
ed in  the  Pubhc  Advertiser;  Sheridan's 
versatility  was,  however,  in  the  mean 
time,    caught  away  into  the  whirl  of 
some  fresh  excitement,  and  the  reply 
became  a  needful  but  unattractive  task. 
Dixy  after  day  pa^t  in  procrastinating 
intentions  ;    Mr.    Wood  tall    made    re- 
peated and  urgent  afiplications  for  the 
meditated  reply,  and  was  as  constantly 
assured  that  it  should  be  ready  on  the 
fullowing  day.      But  days   grew   into 
weeks  until  the  time  was  past  when  it 
could  appear  to  any  purpose. 

We  may  regard  the  period  at  which 
we  are  now  arrived,  as  ihc  happiest  of 
Sheridan's  life.  Adorned  by  the  most 
flattering  successes  ;  blessed  in  the  ob- 
ject of  his  affections  ;  cheered  on  by 
the  acclamations  of  the  world,  and  ac- 
knowledged by  the  companionship  of 
the  great  and  the  good.  His  atfec* 
tions  were  not  yet  impaired  by  the 
dissipations  of  life  :  he  had  not  yet 
bcttn  diverted  from  the  course  which 
was  native  to  bis  genius  ;  hope,  ever 
the  companion  of  youthful  ambition, 
opened  before  him  a  career  in  v^hich 
he  might  not  imrrasonably  look  lor- 
2  R 
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nvard   to    the    highest  distinctions   of 
geniu?!  and  hope 

**  To  t\va\  an  but  ShaJtorpeiire"!  ntme  below.** 

Though  it  is  easy  for  the  tlmughtrul 
moralist  to  disceni  even  among  the 
sources  of  hia  prosperity,  the  fine  taint 
of  discdse,  and  to  trace  the  causes  of 
reverse;  yet  it  eaunot  be  denied  tliat  the 
chances  of  th<?  g^ame  of  life  were  in 
bis  favor  ;  and  it  may  he  permiUcd  to 
I  he  biographer  to  look  with  a  subdued 
Complacency  on  the  splendid  clevution 
of  fio  m»uy  talents,  and  so  many  ainia- 
ble  and  atiraciive  dispositions,  into 
their  appropriate  position  in  the  world. 
His  means  were  at  this  time  sensibly 
improved*  His  command  of  money 
encreased  from  ditferent  sources.  Of 
these,  however^  it  is  to  be  admitted, 
Bome  were  not  con>i stent  with  pru- 
de nee.  With  the  improvidence  which 
belonged  to  his  temperament,  he  be^au 
early  to  draw  u])on  the  future,  and  to 
live  upon  those  resources  which  his 
popular  attraction^!,  und  his  wit  laid 
open  to  iiiuu  But  of  this  we  shall 
have  too  mueli  to  say.  During  the 
present  interval  he  is  thought  to  have 
partly  lived  by  periodical  writing,  iu 
which  he  received  some  aB.*iistance 
from  the  talent  of  his  ^ife.  Another 
source  of  income  must  have  been  still 
more  [productive.  Though  he  had 
refused  to  permit  the  public  exhibition 
of  his  wife  us  a  singer ,'  yet  the  free- 
dom of  hts  expenditure  made  any  en- 
crease  lo  his  means  too  important  to 
be  rejected  ;  the  mi.4hod  of  private 
concerts  was  soon  adopted,  and  as  his 
own  popularity  enforced  the  uttrdctions 
of  Mrs.  Sheridan's  voice,  beauty,  and 
Bkill,  it  is  probable  that,  after  all,  no- 
thing was  lost  by  ihc  coidinemcnt  of 
these  resources  to  the  benefit  of  their 
proprietors.  The  style  in  which  they 
Boon  began  to  live,  was,  however,  pro- 
fuse, and  Sheridan  was  by  nature  both 
hosjiitable  and  generous*  He  never* 
at  any  period  of  his  life,  had  any  sense 
of  the  value  of  money,  and  with  his 
Belf-reliance  of  temper,  he  entertained 
no  fear  of  want.  He,  therefore,  began, 
as  he  continued  to  lavish  such  re- 
sources as  he  could  eoiimiand.  The 
claS6  from  which  both  himself  and  ids 
wife  were  just  emerging*  is,  by  all  its 
habits,  addicted  to  expense  ;  revelry  is 
Its  profeasiou — dissipation  its  habit — 
its  taste  is  festivity.  With  this,  the 
ambition  of  genius,  the  temper  social 
by  nature,  and  the  love  of  elegance 
that  was    native  to  a  taste   like  his, 


combined  to  add  their  impulBea  to  the 
infatuation  of  splendid  extravagance ; 
a  passion  fairly  entitled  to  its  place 
among  those  moral  diseases  for  which 
there  is  no  cure  but  ruin. 

The  social  temperament  which  leads 
to  the  excesses  of  pleasure  and  expeoce 
is  among  the  moft  prominent  disposi- 
tions of  our  nature,  and  at  all  times  to 
be  illui'trated  from  every  sceoe  of 
human  life.  But  if  we  may  be  under* 
stood  comparatively,  it  was  peculiarly 
the  feature  of  that  generation*  Wit 
was  then  a  passpurt  to  the  heart  of 
society,  for  it  gave  a  fascination  tocon- 
viviahty  ;  it  usuiped  a  wizard  iuHuence 
over  thiise  orgies  which  held  a  spell 
no\v  huppily  forgotten,  over  the  lattes  of 
the  aristocracy.  Wine  held  its  plucc 
with  woman  in  the  song,  and  flowing 
bnwls  were  celebrated  iu  conjunction 
with  sparkling  eyes  ;  gomi  fellow «hip 
was  the  praise  and  ambition  of  ordi- 
nary men»  and  to  be  a  thoroughly  good 
fellow  was  lo  combine  a  moderately 
fair  reputation  as  a  drunkard,  a  gaiiii> 
ster  and  a  rnkc.  Much  of  the  truth 
of  this  might  be  made  to  appear  from 
the  numerou:^  m^'moirs  yf  the  time 
But  we  must  content  ourselvea  with 
the  reference  we  have  nmde  to  iti 
songs  I — the  song  is  always  sure  to 
contain  a  strong  reflection  of  tlic  j^Diril 
of  tlie  age.  The  charm  in  w  \ 
and  the  tedium  of  life  were  ** « 
^vus  heightened  hy  the  cordial  expui*> 
sion  of  the  cxhdarated  breaal,  aud 
enlivened  by  the  electric  overflow  of 
wit,  or  humour.  Thea  were  tbeie 
nodes  ca'nwque,  of  which  the  faint 
echo  does  not  linger  in  the  hall,  aiiJ 
brother    wits,  in    the   fu'  *" 

heart,  were  called  Dick,  , 

Tom,  and  cracked  jokes,  <  f  I'uiycd  _ 
pranks  on  each  other  with  the  malice 
ous  pleasantry  of  schoolboys.  It 
easy  to  understand  the  adaptation  of 
sucn  scenes,  for  unfolding  and 
trating  the  peculiar  social  po^ 
Sheridan.  The  refined  and  gi 
allusion,  the  play  of  sentiment,  the  re* 
partee  of  unrivalled  pungencf,  the 
liumor  of  comic  narration,  and  the 
adroit  practical  humbug  of  which  lo 
many  instances  are  universally  known. 
These  must  of  themselves  have  amount 
ed  to  a  ruling  influence  over  the  fpirit 
of  life.  There  was  not  then,  as  lucre 
had  been  in  the  former  f  i  hai 

since  in  a  measure  return  ^  I 

haul  fur  which  guards  tl^ 
vilege  and  fashion.  The^i 
of  mind,  while  tliey  had^  ui- 
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value,  were  not  retdenreciated  by  abun- 
danre  «nd  umversul  dlffuBion,  Litera- 
ture had  not  expandecl  iuto  a  wholesale 
rounutacture  ot  headless  and  heartless 
workhouse  ware :  and  there  was  more 
real  power  in  G nib  street,  tharj  is  now 
sufficient  to  supi>ly  the  diiiiy  \vi*:dom  of 
a  titerary  nation.  The  gold  of  thiit  gay 
generation  has  been»  by  a  liberal  alloy, 
multiplied  iuto  bras?,  and  retainitig  its 
use  has  ceased  to  be  ornamental.  We 
may,  ind<;ed,  aptly  apply  to  literature 
of  every  cJas9,and  to  every  department 
of  mental  effort,  what  Mr.  Moure  atiys 
of  poetry  : 

«*  Besides,  in  poetry  the  tt'mptation  of 
distioctioD  no  longi^r  exists  :  the  common- 
nets  of  thnl  talent  in  tUe  miurket^  nt  pre- 
sent, being  *uch  as  to  reduce  the  value  of 
an  elegant  copy  of  verse*  very  far  below 
the  priee  it  was  at,  whtn  Mr.  Hay  ley 
enjoyed  an  abnott  exclusive  moaopoly  of 
the  article/* 

Sheridan's  house  became  a  centre  of 
wit,  song,  and  gay  festivity  ;  a  splendid 
income,  dissipated  without  control,  or 
providence  of  the  future,  added  its 
substantial  attractions  to  the  fascinutioti 
ofelegmuce,  beauty,  and  genius.  His 
hand  was  not  more  lavish  to  spend, 
than  free  to  give  ;  and  had  a  little  prii> 
dence  governed  his  life — or  if  events 
pecuJiarly  unfortunate,  had  not  con- 
spired with  his  own  imprudence,  he 
might  have  been  commemorated  as  oue 
formed  to  ornament  prosperity  by  mu- 
nificence and  the  virtues  of  splendid 
hospimlity,  rather  than  *'to  point  a 
mornr*  by  the  bright  promise  of  his 
beginning,  and  the  sad  realization  of  his 
decline. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  curious,  but  melan- 
choJy  reflection  in  his  history,  thut  the 
causes  of  ruin,  and  those  of  advancing 
prosperity,  were  at  this  early  period 
advancing  with  a  coordinate  progress; 
as  the  seed  of  some  latent  fatal  (liaeaiBe, 
wbicb  must  ere  long  destroy  life,  grows 
into  strength  and  viruleuee  with  the 
growth  of  the  living  powers.  And 
to  the  reflecting  reader,  there  is  a  strong 
and  feeling  contrast,  between  the  con- 
dition of  pecuniary  entanglement,  which 


was  weaving  its  meshes  round  him  at 
every  advance,  and  the  almost  festal 
abandon  meat  of  his  home  circle,  and 
his  brilliant  increase  in  reputation  and 
influence*  His  house  was  the  horae  of 
gay  attraction  ;  and  tho<e  hours  which 
were  not  en^raged  in  the  earne;*!  and 
absorbing  whirl  of  jjolitics  and  party, 
were  given  to  mirth  and  frolic  dissipa-  ^ 
tion.  Drtiry-Iane,  ah  hough  contracting  * 
and  accomuliiting  embarrassment  not  to 
be  retrieved^  was  yet  supplying  a  re* 
ppectable  income;  and  this  was  sunk, 
as  it  was  received,  in  the  splendour  of 
hospitality  that  knew  no  bounds. 

Of  this  prosperous  interval  Mr, 
Moore  has  amassed  an  interesting 
ctd lection  of  fiicts  and  anecdotes,  iu 
the  perusal  of  which  the  above  reflec- 
tions have  been  sugj^ested.  There  are 
letters  to  and  from  Ids  wife,  whirh  ex- 
hibit the  steadiness  of  his  domestic 
affections,  and  while  they  afford  an 
occasional  indication  of  Ihe  morbid 
sensiiiveneas  to  which  we  have  already 
traced  so  much,  they  show  the  amia* 
bility  and  geueiO!?iiy  of  a  character 
wliieh  there  was  much  to  corrupt  and 
much  to  pervert  in  the  habits  of  his 
life. 

Besides  that  con  versa  tional  wit  which 
is  preserved  in  his  writings,  Sheridan 
was,  as  mitiht  be  injagined,  er|ually  en- 
dowed with  thut  adroit  ppirit  uf  iVoltc 
and  facetious  mischief  which  consists  in 
practical  jokes.  These  he  was  in  the 
habit  oi  pursuing  occasionally  to  a  very 
extreme  length.*  His  biogra'phcrs  have 
preserved  some  amusing  specimens. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  detail  of 
that  [jortion  of  his  life,  by  which  his 
place  among  the  illustrious  names  of 
British  talent  must  be  fixed.  The  most 
splendid  of  his  dramatic  aucccsics  are 
before  us,  and  he  was  yet  to  produce 
the  first  comedy  in  any  language.  We 
cannot,  with  due  regard  to  the  scale 
on  which  these  sketches  are  written, 
and  the  abundance  of  our  subject,  af- 
ford to  lead  the  reader's  mind  through 
the  anxious  and  interesn ng  interval 
soent  in  the  preparation  of  *'  The 
Duenna."      To    do   adequate   justice 


*  Among  his  own  immediate  associates,  the  gaiety  of  his  spirits  amountee 
»  boyiahnes^.     He  delighted  in  all  sorts  of  dramatic  triiks  and   disguises  ; 


a  ted  almost 
to  boyishness.  He  delighted  m  all  sorts  ot  dramatic  triiks  and  disgutses  ;  and  the 
lively  partjos,  with  which  his  country-bouse  was  always  £ilkd,  were  ki'pt  in  momen- 
tary eirpisctatioa  of  some  new  device  for  their  mystification  or  amusement.  It  was 
not  unusual  to  despatch  a  man  and  hoi-se  seven  or  eight  miles  for  a  piece  of  crape  or 
a  mask*  or  some  other  such  trifle  for  Lhes«  frolirs.  His  friends  Tickell  and  Richard* 
MQ,  both  men  of  wit  and  hamour,  and  the  former  possessing  the  same  degree  of  light 
animal  spiriu  as  himself,  were  the  constant  companions  of  all  his  social  hours,  and 
kej*t  lip  with  him  that  ready  rebound  of  plcntautry,  without  which  the  play  of  wit 
languishes. — Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan* 
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to  this  most  important  portion  of  lite- 
rary history,  requires  the  ample  space 
of  a  voluminous  work,  as  it  can  only  be 
effected  by  a  detail  in  which  nothing^ 
is  too  minute  to  be  important  Mr. 
Moore  has  been  enabled  to  trace  the 
process  of  the  successful  dramatist  by 
a  succession  of  authentic  documents, 
for  which,  if  we  had  space^et  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
we  could  fairly  appropriate  that  which 
gives  its  principal  value  to  an  able 
work,  to  which  we  must  acknowledge 
our  obligations.  Sheridan's  correspon- 
dence with  Mr.  Linlcy  exhibits  his 
judgment,  his  earuest  anxiety,  and  the 
diligence  of  his  preparation.  He 
seems  to  have  labored  much  under  the 
usual  embarrassment  of  those  who 
have  to  fit  their  labors  to  the  capabili- 
ties and  caprices  of  actors.  And 
these  seem  to  have  bcfn  aggravated 
by  a  peculiar  embarrassment  in  this 
instance.  Lconi,  an  eminent  singer, 
who  was  to  act  Don  Carlos,  could  not 
speak  English  well  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  dialogue,  and  it  was  there- 
fore impossible  to  assign  him  tliat  part 
in  the  dialogue  which  a  principal  part 
in  the  drama  might  demand.  Sheri- 
dan's ingenuity  conquered  this  obsta- 
cle. Auer  all,  on  consideration,  it 
ma}'  not  appear  so  great.  A  musical 
drama  cannot  be  dependant  on  the 
interest  of  the  plot  in  the  degree 
which  might  be  inferred  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  critics  of  this  piece.  Its 
Clot  is  praised  by  some  and  censured 
y  others.  We  shall  here  give  our  own 
reason  fur  thinking  it  just  what  it  should 
have  been,  for  the  purpose  intended. 
The  fault  often  found  with  the  Duen- 
na is  the  exagifcration  of  its  churacters, 
and  the  absurdity  of  its  incidents,  when 
measured  by  the  test  of  nature  or  real 
life.  Now,  all  this  is  in  truth  a  consis- 
tent artifice  of  the  ilesign.  It  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  legitimate  art  to 
attempt  to  excite  the  attention,  by 
several  dklinct  interests.  This  want 
of  harmony  and  unity  of  efTect  could 
only  tend  to  embarrass  the  spectator, 
and  dis5i])atc  the  atienlion.  The  in- 
tent of  tlio  Duonnu  is  to  delight  by 
music,  and  to  relieve  attention  by  the 
intervals  of  humour  and  playful  wit. 
The  plot  is  no  more  than  the  light 
frame  for  these  ;  and,  consistently  with 
its  purpose,  cannot  be  allowed  to  at- 
tract tiie  attention  from  them  by  con- 
centrating the  mind  of  the  spectator 
on  the  deeper  sympathies  or  human 
nature.  There  is,  iu  the  progress  of  a 
well-wrought  fiction,  an  accumulation 


of  sympathies,  and  an  eamett  satpenie 
of  interest,  which  soon  becomes  imps* 
tient  of  the  play  of  fancy ;  the  soog 
becomes  inappropriate,  and  the  jest 
impertinent,  while  tragic  terrors  are 
yet  impending,  and  human  affections 
are  yet  writhing  in  the  suspense  of 
jealous  doubt  Any  plot  not  absoid 
enough  to  divert  attention  too  forcibly, 
or  to  untune  the  spirits  for  the  plaj  of 
humor,  and  the  fascination  of  song,  if 
all  that  is  to  be  desired  to  create  an 
excuse  for  the  elegant  trifling  of  the 
comic  muse ;  a  playful  and  luitastic 
turn  is  given  to  the  incidents,  whiek 
thus  not  only  do  not  impede,  bot 
heighten  the  effect  of  the  whole. 

The  Duenna  came  out  on  the  2lFt 
of  Nov.,  1775,  at  Covent-Garden. 
Its  success  was  prodigious  and  unpre- 
cedented ;  it  ran  for  ninety-five  nigots. 
One  cause  contributed,  it  is  said,  («e 
think  by  Mr.  Moore.)  to  its  succefs ; 
the  adaptation  of  the  songs  to  popolir 
airs.  The  electric  cflf€^ct  of  a  iavourite 
air,  on  a  crowded  theatre,  is  too  veil 
known  for  comment ;  and  the  manaer 
in  which  the  effect  thus  produced  is 
heightened  by  surprise,  will  occur  to 
every  one. 

In  the  same  year  he  entered  into  \ 
treaty  with  Garrick,  for  Drury  Lsne. 
This  extraordinary  man,  stiU  in  the 
vigor  of  his  great  powers,  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  retire  into  private  Hfc. 
He  had,  by  talent  and  prudence,  rea- 
lized a  fortune,  which  may  well  have 
excited  the  most  golden  dreams  in  a 
successor*s  imagination.  Sheridan  had 
been  introduced  to  Garrick  by  Rey- 
nolds, at  wh(  so  table,  the  centre  of  the 
wit  and  talent  of  the  day,  thev  had  an 
opportunity  of  ripening  mutual  admira- 
tion into  friendship.  It  was,  thertforf, 
probably  by  the  advice  uf  Gariirk, 
that  Sheridan  resolved  to  embark  in  a 
speculation  so  fniught  with  extreme 
contingencies.  Garrick  probably  found 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  con'trollin? 
the  humors  and  reconciling  the  broils 
of  these  "  children  of  a  larger  growth' 
who  "  strut  and  fret  their  hour"  io  no 
figurative  iin|>oit,  in  the  green  rootn. 
as  well  as  on  the  stage.  He  thought, 
however,  that  the  splendid  powers  of 
Sheridan  as  a  writer,  and  his  address 
as  a  man,  would  have  the  effect  of 
giving  renewed  attraction  to  the  stage, 
and  governing  its  petty  intestine  broil?. 
Shendan  was  doubtl^s  of  the  same 
o]iin!on,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
their  premises  were  specious  enoogfa. 
Garrick's  friendship  smoothed  the  iraj 
for  an  arrangement,  which,  consider- 
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tng  Sheridan^s  nican%  mmt  have  other- 
vi^c  been  atiendcd  with  serious  ditfi- 
culties,  and  when  the  agrecineiit  was 
coneluded,  Sl^erldan's  .i"  1 0,0110  wtis 
udvanced  by  iwo  iiUiiiiHte  iricnds  nl' 
Mr,  Garrick.  oti  two  mortgages  uf  his 
ihare  in  the  I  heat  re.*  After  some  ne- 
gociifttion  the  lollowiiig'  arrangement 
was  effected.  Slieridim  paid  £10,000; 
Mr»  Linley  the  same  ;  Dr.  Ford 
jgld.OiK};  the  rest  oi  the  estate  re- 
ramDing'  in  Mr,  Lacy»  who  had  been 
Mr.  Garrk'k*s  purtri«?r.  Sheridan's 
eooEdencc  in  the  success  ol'  this  speeti- 
latton  is  strongly  exfirtissed  in  the  fol- 
lowing" extract  ol  a  letter  tu  Mr.  Lin- 

"  The  truth  is,  lht\t,  in  all  unrlerLak- 
iotfB  which  depuod  principally  upon  <>ur> 
seltresi  iho  surest  wny  not  to  tkil  is  to 
determine  to  snccerd/' 

Such  determinaliotiB  are,  we  believe, 
more  frequent  Ihi^n  their  fulfilment  ; 
and,  however  fssentially  they  may 
forni  a  part  of  the  resolution  that 
lejids  to  fuccess,  must  depend  Tor 
their  entire  value  on  the  jjrydent  m\i\ 
persevering  activity  which  can  alone 
ifnsurc  it  So  far  as  his  ambition  sup- 
pi  Jed  the  motive,  ami  his  vanity  the  sti- 
mulus, no  one  eou^d  be  more  laborious 
or  pcrsevenng" ;  hence  the  anxious  di- 
ligence in  the  elaboration  of  his 
dramdS.  But  for  money,  he  had  no 
feerMig-s  ;  his  heart  could  not  be  en- 
g-aged  in  the  commercial  details  ol"  life  ; 
and,  though  hi^  sagacity  was  prompt 
III  seize  upon  an  apparent  advaiUaj^^e, 
■^ilid  hi5  lancy  to  he  dazzled  by  the 
bitious  dreutii  of  realizing  afilncnce^ 
yet  it  ^89  but  the  ardor  of  speculation 
which  selduni  follows  out  the  dream  of 
future  splendor,  into  tito  weAfisome 
paths  by  vibieh  it  is  to  be  acc^nired, 
Nothin^^  cun  be  more  at  variance,  than 
the  spirit  that  loves  the  splendor  of 
allliicnce,  and  the  spirit  that  acfjuires 
it.  The  impulse  continued  not  long", 
hut  it  wii5,  tbr  a  while,  seconded  by 
those  of  a  different  kifKl  The  position 
in  which  he  was  now  placed,  was  one 
thsit  placed  him  under  the  infJiiences 
of  the  public,  and  he  had  yet  iti  reserve 
u  conservative  supply  ot*sir<^nytb,in  liis 
hmg-projccted  and  unfinished  dramas, 
which  lay  rijiening  in  his  mind. 

His  first  efforts  were  not  such  as  to 
answer  the  very  hisrh  expectations  of 
his  friends.      The  alteration  of   Van- 


I to  ! 


brnarh's  feeble  and  licentions  comedy  of 
the  Rpla[)Sf',  nitist  have  g^iveo  much 
(!iaap[>ointmcnt.  In  pnmiiiif  its  liccn- 
tiousiirss  he  evaporated  the  little 
humour  it  contained,  und  substituted 
nothtngf  of  his  own. 

It  is  Mr.  Moore's  opinion,  and  his 
facts  8op])ort  it,  that  tlic  first  sketch 
of  the  School  for  Scandal  was  among' 
the  earliest  dramatic  efforts  of  Sheri- 
dan,     And  the  finished    composition, 
all   perfect  in  its  kind  as  it  is,  is  not 
more  deserving'  of  admiration  than  the 
history  of  its  growth  is  worthy  of  the 
student's  attention.    It  indeed  exhibits, 
on  a  scale  of  unusual  breadth,  the  se- 
crets  of  the  miduight  lamp.     In  ex- 
tenuation of  an  exposure  which  hsjs 
given    offence  to    the  sympathies   of 
authorship,    we    have    already    said 
enough.     Sheridan's  ambition  to  excel 
has,  neveitheless,  supplied  very  aggra- 
vated in<*tances.     But  it  is  the  proper- 
ty of  genius  to  be  capable  of  inaefi- 
nite  improvement,  and  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  ambitious  metliocrity  to  learn  this 
truth,  that  no  toil  or  time  could  have 
achieved  I  hose  excellencies  w*hich  the 
dtill  may  presume  to  attribute  to  any 
cHbrt  witiiin  their  comj>as9.     The  vul- 
gar adage   about  "silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow*!*  car,*'  has  a  ju?tne«s  of  apnltca- 
ti^^m   that   may  excuse  its   home! mess. 
There  cannot  in  truth  be  a  surer  test 
of  hig-h  idral  excellence,  than  this  long-- 
continucd    progtess    of    successful   re- 
filling; und  it  will  be  but  fair  to  ob- 
serve and  aduiit  how  small  are  the  im- 
provements which    the   toil    of   years 
can  add  to  the  first  conception  of  the 
niomcnf.     Tliry  \\ho  would  lessen  the 
value   of  the   nil i mate  result,   by   the 
charge  (ff  Ldmr,  would  in  few  instances 
be  comjfcetcnt  to  distinguish  the  merit  of 
elmngf^s,    which   can   only   be   appre- 
ciated liy  the  eye  of  disciplined   taste. 
A.  thuusund  yeats  of  labor  cfudd  nut 
have  enabled  Hay  ley  to  wrire  "Com  us,*' 
or  t 'umberland  the  **  School  for  Scan- 
dal/* 

We  have  attributed  something  of 
the  turn  of  Sheridan's  wit  to  his  so- 
journ in  Bath.  Mr.  Mortre  confirms 
the  notion  by  his  critical  history  of 
this  piece.  The  sketch  out  of  which  it 
rntiy  he  said  to  have  grown,  hrars 
strong  evidence  to  the  source.  It  em- 
bodies the  living  spirit  of  the  seeue 
with  a  force  and  a  fidelity  which  lesiveg 
no  room  for  doubt.     Bath>  the  iudiscri- 


•  It  It  fair  to  apprize  the  reader  tliat  Mr.   Moore  disaents  from   Ibis.     We,  of 
oarie»  adopt  our  ovvn  judgment.     The  matter  th  not  tmporUint  enough  for  extmctt. 
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minate  concourse  of  every  rank,  in 
which  80  much  of  the  ordinary  con- 
straints of  human  character  have  been 
conventionally  softened,  has  always 
been  the  fertile  scene  of  satire.  The 
human  character  is  masked  by  manners 
and  the  etiquettes  of  social  life,  and 
the  slightest  relaxation  of  these  ex- 

Eoses  a  world  of  follies  else  unnoticea- 
le.  The  humbler  classes  assert  their 
claim  by  ostentatious  affectations  which 
set  oflT  vulgarity  in  a  broader  light,  and 
their  superiors  compensate  themselves 
by  laughter.  The  infirm  are  brought 
into  contact  with  youth  and  gaiety — 
the  adventurer  with  the  orderly — the 
wit  with  the  laughable  and  the  simple : 
while  the  ordinary  restraints  of  social 
convention  arc  lost  in  the  vast  and  in- 
discriminate contacts  of  this  vast  vanity- 
fuir  of  England.  What  folly,  vice, 
envy,  diseased  minds  and  bodies,  would 
conceal — scandal,  the  child  of  idleness 
and  spleen,  docs  not  fail  to  spy  with 
its  thousand  eyes,  and  whisper  about 
with  the  auipliHcatiou  of  its  thousand 
tongues.*  And  this  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  "  School  for  Scandal'  —  the 
truest  yet  severest  picture  of  life  that 
ever  came  from  mortal  hand. 

We  cannot  agree  in  the  opinion 
which  imputes  to  Siieridan  the  borrow- 
ing of  anything  from  Wyclicrly.  The 
assumption  is  uiinecosisary.  Much  of 
his  education  must  be  referred  to  his 
early  acquaintance  with  the  drama. 
And  there  is  an  involuntary  and  una- 
voidable reproduction  of  acquired  no- 
tions, from  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
defend  liim.  Hut  his  real  affluence  of 
wir,  tlic  abundance  of  his  materials, 
and  the  indjistry  of  his  ol)3ervation, 
make  it  altojrether  unreasonable  to 
presume  tiuit  he  would  incur  so  need- 
less and  dt-ro^atory  an  obligation. 

Mr.  Moore  exhibits  in  detail  the 
slow  sto|)5  of  the  jjrogress,  in  which 
two  distinct  sketches,  having  dirterent 
plot?,  bccanie  at  length  combined  and 
uiouldtd  into  one.  And  the  still  more 
interesting  and  cuiit>us  jiroccss,  by 
which  j)oint  and  willy  suiire  became 
condensed  and  acenuiuluted  by  study, 
until  the  whole  was  kindled'  into  a 
dazzliug  excess,  tliat  pervades  every 
sentence,  and  animates  every  character. 
In  this  Sheridan  appears  to  have 
seized  and  treasured  every  hint. 
Kvery  point  too  was  turned  in  every 


aspect  and  form  of  langua^,  and 
changed  from  place  to  place,  until  it 
was  placed  to  the  best  advantage. 
There  was  throughout  a  running  at- 
tendance ofstray  points,  which  followed 
in  the  margin,  for  preferment  to  vacant 
6]>eeche8.  Thus  was  worked  out  a 
comedy  which,  for  keen  and  polished 
wit  and  delicate  delineation  ot  human 
views  and  follies,  as  well  as  for  the 
consummate  finish  of  its  simple  and 
pointed  style,  must  place  its  author 
above  all  rivalry  as  a  comic  writer, 
unless  indeed  wo  should  assign  the 
palm  to  the  more  natural,  eas^  and 
characteristic  dramas  of  Goldsmith,  in 
whom  much  that  was  sought  with  art 
b)!  others,  seems  to  be  the  spontancuns 
felicity  of  nature. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  Duenna, 
is  applicable  to  the  School  for  Scandal. 
Its  interest  is  not  in  the  plot,  but  iu 
the  workings  of  character,  and  the  in- 
imitable satire  ;  the  moral  of  the  piece 
can,  however,  only  be  defended  by 
evasion.  The  best  defence  that  can 
be  offered  is  that  mentioned  bj  Mr. 
Moore,  that  there  was  worse  before  it 
It  was  not  a  corruption,  but  an  ameli- 
oration. Mr.  Moore  only  thinks  it 
necessary  to  defend  **  the' gay  charm 
thrown  around  the  irregularities  of 
Charles."  The  "  poetical  justice  exer- 
cised upon  the  Turtutfe  of  sentiment.'' 
(Joseph  Surface,)  he  places  in  the  op- 
posite scale,  as  "a  service  done  lo 
morals.'*  The  time  is  pust  when  this 
would  be  worth  disputing  by  argument ; 
but  we  must  strongly  record  our  pro- 
test against  the  fallacy.  No  one  so 
well  acquainted  with  life  as  Mr.  Moore, 
can  be  ignorant  that  the  rtai  efftct  of 
Joseph  Surface  is  far  worse  than  that 
which  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  defend. 
The  favorite  cunt  of  open  profligacy 
is  the  charge  of  '•hypocrisy  i*  and  the 
only  real  elKect  of  the  character  is  to 
bring  the  higher  decencies  of  life  into 
ridicule,  by  painting  them  as  the  osten- 
tatious cloak  of  vice,  and  contrasting 
them  with  the  fictitious  combination  of 
virtue  in  the  guise  of  airy  libertinism. 
We  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  the 
moral  exaggeration  of  both  characters, 
as  u  ith  the  illusive  effect.  It  is  enough 
that  the  dramatist  has  supplied  the  liij^lit 
and  thoughtless  with  a  defence  of  folly, 
and  a  weapon  agrainst  prudence  and 
virtue.     The  truth  of  the  portraiture 


•  Wc  ,*ubjoin   Mr.  Moore's  singularly  happy  imnge,  "  that  group  of  slanderm 
\\lio,  like  the  (churns  ci'  the  Eumcnidcs,  scai'chin;j  about  for  their  prey,  with  *  f yet 

tliHt  dr(»|)  jioiioii.'  " 
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will  neither  reform  the  rake  or  the  been  proud.  He  had  been  less  buc- 
hypocrite  ;  the  thoughtless  will  alwavs  cessfui  than  his  pretensions  led  him  to 
apply  the  lash  of  the  fiatirist,  or  t&e     expect — havings  as  is  natural,  greatJj 


plea  of  the  npologist*  as  saita  best  witli 
their  inclinations. 

The  **  School  for  Scandal"  made  its 
appearance,  May  Hih.  1777.  It  hud 
the  fuU  run  that  the  lateness  of  the 
season  permitted  ;  and  tor  many  suc- 
ceeding seasons  it  appears  to  have 
damped  the  effect  of  every  thing-  else 
that  was  hron^ht  out.  For  a  loii^  time 
It  vus  played  two  vr  iliree  times  a 
week*  and  stJU  holds  its  unri vailed 
place  at  the  head  of  British  comedy. 
One  of  his  biographers  dwells  more 
than  wo  sitotild  think  necessary  on  a 
doubt  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  play* 
which  was  set  ou  foot  by  some  malici- 
ous person,  and  seemiiiyrly  cunlirmed 
by  his  delay  to  publish  it  froai  an  ay- 
then  tic  copy.  The  imputation  1*5 j  how- 
ever, too  absurd  to  be  inet  sc^riuiisly — 
the  evidunce  of  style  of  itst'lf  should 
have  been  enoucrh  tu  have  set  such  a 
whim  at  rest.  This  witty  comedy  was 
89  much  the  natural  ami  percej^ible 
emanation  Itotu  Sheridan's  well-known 
talent,  as  daylight  from  the  snii  ;  and 
if  any  one  else  were  coujpctcnt  to  the 
same' production,  that  person  coutd  no 


overrated  his  own  talents*     He  could 
not  well  conceive  or  bear  the  public 

Crete  rence  for  Gar  rick,  to  whom  he 
atl  the  vanity  to  fancy  himself  a  rival  ; 
nor  dill  he  patiently  aeipiiesce  in  the 
little  estimatiou  of  his  t»kill  in  philology 
and  declamation.  It  was,  however, 
thou^xht  that  his  skill  and  eruerience 
as  a  manager  might  repair  the  evils 
which  now  began  to  be  too  appsirent 
under  the  mauagemrnt  of  his  son. 
There  was  amuiig  the  players  a  spirit 
of  dissension,  too  strong  for  the  good- 
natured  indolence  of  the  wit.  He  had 
also  been  induced  to  lend  the  sanction 
of  hi;*  name  to  "  The  Camp"  a  jirodnc- 
tioii  of  Tit'keirs,  whicli  Mr,  Moore  calls 
^'  an  unworthy  triHc",  and  ^hich  Dr. 
Walk] us  meutionaas  ha viu;*^ given  great 
offence,  by  unseasonable  ridicule  on 
the  military  profession,  at  a  moment 
when  it  was  rendered  popular  by  the 
emergency  of  a  threatened  invasion. 

On  the  *20th  Jan.  1179,  Garrick 
died,  and  Sheridan  attended  as  chief 
mourner,  at  hb  funerah  On  this  oc- 
casion he  wrote  the  most  ehiborate  and 
long-est  of   hii    jioems,     Mr.    Moore 


more  have  been  concealed  than  Sheri-  ju>tly  describes  it  "as  more  remarkable 

dam      Nor  indeed    is    the    revolting  for  rchneruent  and  elegance,  than  for 

tiaseness  implied  in  such  a  charge,  at  either  novelty  of  though!,  or  depth  of 

all  reconcilcable    to  his  character,  or  sentinunt  ;^  and  to  this  opinion,  which 

with  even  the  least  crtsditable  incidentB  he   qualiHcs  by  some   merited  praise, 

tis  life.*  we   huve  nothing  to  add.      The  suc- 

n  edition  was  printed  in    Dublin,  cess  of  this  poem,  when  publicly  re- 


have  it  from  Mr,  Moore,  that 
•Iter  its  success  in  London,  **  he  pre- 
sented a  copy  of  it  to  his  eldest  sister^ 
Mrs,  Le  Faun,  to  be  disposed  of  for 


cited  on  the  stage,  was  Ittile.  The 
solemnity  of  the  occasion  repressed  all 
expression  of  discontent ;  but  the  por- 
tentous and  sullen  silence  of  the  theatre 


her  own  advantage,  to  the  manager  of    sufficiently  Sftoke  its  want  of  power. 


the  Dublin  theatre/'  It  has  been 
traui^lated  into  most  languages  in 
Europe. 

In  the  year  177S,  Sheridan  made  a 
further  purchase  of  Drury-lane  theatre, 
*•  at  a  price  exceeding  i;45,000."  One 
of  the  Krst  uses  which  he  made  of  his 
authority  thus  augmented,  was  his  ap- 


The  disappointment  of  puldic  ex- 
pectation began  to  be  sensibly  ftlt, 
and  it  was  bccume  necessary  to  make 
BO!nc  rcdteming  effort.  Sheridan  made 
his  las-t  in  the  service  of  the  comic 
muse.  The  "  Critic"  appeared  this 
season,  and  fully  susluined  the  reputa- 
tion f»f   its  author.     This  at  least  ia 


pointinent  of  his  father  to  the  manage-  true  of  half  of  it,  which  may  be  offered 

ment — a  reconciliation  had  some  time  as  th*^  fairest  specimen  of  its  author's 

previously  taken  place,  as   might    be  wit  and  powers  of  irony  ;  wliilc  there 

eaftily   anticipated    from    successes   of  is  in  the  remainder  a  degree  of  inferi- 

which  old  Tom  Sheridan  must  have  ority,  which  appears  to  justify  the  no- 

^^B  The  aboYe  reflections  were  written  during  our  perusal  of  Dr.  Watkiui^'s  liio- 
Hli^Uy*  A  suUfie^uent  roftirencd  to  Mr.  Moore  euahle^r  us  to  quote  a  good  eicamplo 
of  thif  wrongheadtjd  species  of  aculeneM,  which  we  believe  to  ho  common  cuough. 
"Such  an  al»*tmct  pleasure  have  some  persons  in  merely  uusettbng  tho  crowns  of 
fame,  that  a  wortliy  German  Ims  written  an  elnhorate  book  to  prove,  that  the  Iliad 
was  written,  not  by  that  particular  Homer  tbe  world  supposes,  but  by  soma  other 
Ilutner  !*' 
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tion  that  it  was-a  joint  concern  ))€- 
twecn  Sheridan  and  Tickell.  The 
niece  is  a  designed  imitation  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  '*  Rehearsal," 
written  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing 
Dryden.  Nor  was  something  of  the 
same  laudable  inspiration  wanting  to 
the  "  Critic,"  of  wliich  the  principal 
sufferer,  Sir  Fretful  Plajriary,  is  the 
known  representation  of  Cumberland. 
Some  time  before,  a  coolness  had 
sprung  up  between  this  celebrated 
dramatist  and  Sheridan;  and  an  inci- 
dent which  has  otlen  been  repeated, 
is  supposed  to  have  elicited  the  Crilic 
After  the  "  School  for  Scandal"  had 
appeared,  Sheridan,  with  the  usual 
anxiety  of  an  author,  asked  sume  com- 
mon acquaintance  what  Cumberland 
had  said  of  it. 

"  Not  a  synHl)le/' answered  the  other. 

"Hut  did  he  seem  amused?*"  said 
Sheridan. 

"  Why,  faith,  he  mi^ht  have  been 
hung  beside  Uncle  Oliver's  picture  ; 
he  had  the  damned  disinheriting  coun- 
tenance :  like  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
on  the  walls,  he  never  moved  a  muscle." 

"  Devilish  ungrateful  that,"  observed 
Sheridan,  "  for  I  sat  out  his  tragedy 
last  week,  and  laughed  from  beginning 
to  end  of  it." 

Cumberland  doclured  afterwards,  that 
he  had  been  elsewhere  at  the  time 
when  the  incident  was  said  to  have 
occurred.  But  the  •*  alibi"  was  late  to 
arrest  the  summary  rctrll)ution. 

The  affairs  of  Dniry-Kuie  became 
now  so  entanofled  by  improvidence, 
and  so  embroiled  by  dissension,  that 
no  skill,  perhaps,  could  have  redeemed 
it  from  the  gathering  cloud  of  confu- 
sion which  threatened  it.  Old  Sheri- 
dan found  his  old  age  feeble  to  resist 
ditficulties,  which,  in  a  minor  form  h:id 
been  too  much  for  the  vigour  of  his 
better  days.  He  resigned  the  post, 
and  theatrical  ruin,  the  most  rapid  anrl 
formidable  of  all,  began  to  set  in,  and 
to  involve  the  career  of  his  son  in 
ditficulties  that  never  left  him,  until 
they  laid  him  low.  His  splendid  talents, 
it  is  true,  maintained  him  long  in  a 
strngsrle,  in  which  any  one  but  himself 
would  have  sunk  without  reprieve  ;  but 
he  bore  it  like  a  living  death,  through 
all  his  brilliant  successes — embittering 
pleasure,  destroying  respectability,  and 
wearing  away  the  loftier  and'  finer 
traits  of  his  nature,  until  his  mind  was 
lowered  to  the  measure  of  his  degra- 
dation. But  the  anticipation  is  pre- 
mature, and  we  have  a  bright  and  ^Tiy 
interval  before  us  yet. 


It  has  been  often  asked  whr,  with 
his  dramatic  power,  and  all  the  aiU 
vantages  of  his  connectioD  with  the 
stage,  early  aflsociations,  and  early  suc- 
cess, Sheridan  did  not  take  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  his  opportunities,  and  by 
persevering  in  the  course  thus  favour- 
ably begun,  reap  the  full  harvest  of  his 
genius.  The  answer  must  contain 
much  of  the  character  of  his  mind,  and 
something  of  the  incidents  of  his  varied 
career.  First,  he  was  indolent,  impn^ 
vident,  and  a  lover  of  pleasure ;  se- 
condly, his  fame,  his  success,  and  his 
{ire-eminent  social  talent,  opened  for 
lim,  and  absorbed  him  into  the  daszliog 
seductions  of  the  world  ;  thirdly,  he 
was  vain,  and  the  fame  he  had  earned 
was  to  be  maintained  bv  efforts,  in  the 
result  of  which  he  had  a  very  reason- 
able distrust.  He  knew  the  secrets  of 
his  own  power ;  but  another  course, 
far  more  attractive  to  ambition,  now 
began  to  open  before  him. 

Sheridan  lived  in  a  period  favourable  • 
to  his  peculiar  talents.  As  a  great 
master  of  the  comic  drama,  the  stage 
had  not  yet  survived  its  |>opularity— as 
a  wit,  and  possessed  of  the  hrst  order  of 
convivial  talent,  there  was  yet  a  foil 
and  brilliant  scope  in  the  light,  familiar, 
and  plavful  intercourse  of  the  great 
men  of  his  time,  for  the  exercise  of  his 
fascinating  control  over  the  festal  circle. 
A  brilliant  period  of  literature  was 
just  passing  away  into  the  dull  trance 
of  the  press,  which  was  broken  by  the 
trumpet  note  of  Scott;  but  it  had  left  its 
deposit  on  the  mind  and  tongue,  and 
given  an  intellectual  cast  to  conversa- 
tion. The  throne  was  occupied  b^  an 
amiable,  virtuous,  and  truly  British 
kin^,  whose  taste  had  led  the  way  in 
diitpeHing  the  high-toned  and  chilling 
reserve,  that  checks  the  freedom  of 
intercourse  among  ranks.  It  was 
easier  for  the  gifted  spirit  to  win  its 
way  upwards.  Ami,  lastly,  the  po- 
litical state  of  the  age  was  more  favor- 
able to  the  attainment  of  distinction 
by  men  of  oratorical  power,  than  it 
has  been  since,  or  is  ever  likely  to  be 
again. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  great 
revolutionary  period,  which  has  since 
swept  over  the  civilized  world  with  in- 
cessant waves — the  human  mind  had 
long  been  accumulating  change^-the 
state  of  society  had  outgrown  the  mea- 
sure and  form  of  existing  institutions — 
a  vast  mass  of  new  mind,  of  increased 
knowledge,  and  new  interest,  was  to 
be  tak(  n  into  their  scope.  A  long 
conversKiioa  with   the    various    quel- 


'  tiona  thus  prodaced,  had  not  yet  mc* 
I  thodizcd  them   into  mure   sttitement:*, 
I  or   brakcit    them    into  detail.     Their 
,  general   si$|)ec(»  and,  still   more,  their 
iir<^ent   noiure,    presented  ihcin    in    a 
more   imposing  and    formidiible   cha- 
racter   to  the  fancy  and   imagination. 
Instead  of  sects  aoJ  corporsitions,  there 
was  the  clafth  of  stoving  nations,  the 
spotiatian  of  thrones  and  principalities, 
and  the  spreading  conUagrution  of  re- 
volutionary phrenzj.      Such  was    the 
material  which  guve  to  the  public  dc- 
I  bate  all   the  scope  and  luxuriance  of 
'  poeiry'T  and  made  it  possible  for  the 
I  mere   exhibition   of    flowery    rhtitoric 
I  to  win  political  eminence  ;  yet  it  must 
\  now  be,  in  candour,  allowed,  that  the 
biographer  of  Sheridan  cannot,  with- 
out  great  injuistice  to   his  memory^  ex- 
hibit  bim    under    the    character  of  a 
statesman,  and   that  our   \ic\v   of  the 
history  of  this  stirring  period  must  be 
reserved    for  our   memoir   of   Burke, 
with    whose    intellectual    history  it  is 
identifie^i.     This  portion  of   our  tdslt 
must  be  limited  to  the  bare  mention  of 
the    questions    which    gave    occasion 
either    to  the   changes  in   which   the 
subject  of  our  memoir  is   concfrrned, 
or  which  gave  the  oct^asion  for  his  ap- 
pcanince  as  a  parlizan  and  an  orator. 
|A  few  words  wit!  sufbcicnily  follow  up 
■Hjl  history  of  his  Imnsition  from  the 
B^Be  of  fiction,  to  that  of  bustlint^  and 
^^Hous  realityt  ou  which,  however  we 
PH^  adjust  his  comparative  pretensions^ 
IlG  Soon  attained  no  mean  eminence. 

His  celebrity  as  the  successful  dra- 
mntist — the  attractions  of  his  wit — the 
romance  of  his  history — the  fascina- 
tions of  his  hospitality — and  th[it  iin- 
detineable  charm  of  address,  of  wliich 
*o  many  curious  instances  are  repeated 
— all  combined  to  win  his  way  in  so- 
ciety. His  election  in  the  Literary  Club 
planted  him  at  once  in  the  fir^t  cirrle 
I  <>f  contemporary  talent,  and  made  hitn 
wWl^  associate  of  those  who  coidd  be<t 
F  appreciate  and  recommend  him.  It 
was,  as  wc  have  said,  the  day  of  Oratory, 
I  when  eloquence  had  its  lheme3  of 
power;  and  It  was  quickly  Fccn  that 
his  ready  wit  and  fluent  tongue  were 
itdapted'for  a  larger  and  freer  scope 
than  the  social  board*  He  was  not 
master  of  the  extended  information* 
the  titient  logic  and  subtle  theory  of 
Fox — he  was  not  poFsessed  of  the  terse 
common  senee  the  intuitive  justness, 
and  practical  mastery  of  Pitt — nor  had 
be  the  vast  insight,  massive  knowledge, 
and  eopions  induction  of  Burke  ;  but. 
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viewed  with  regard  to  the  immediate 


purposes  of  public  eloquence,  it  was 
soon  perceived  that  he  was  possessed 
of  powers  not  less  available  thitn  any 
of  these  gifted  men,  for  tiie  uses  of  a 

(jopular  assembly.  His  command  of 
anguage,  his  power  over  the  hgurative 
ornaments  of  rhetoric,  and,  above  all, 
his  wit,  marked  the  popular  aufl  effec- 
tive speaker.  If  he  was  not  prepared 
with  the  treasures  of  extended  know- 
ledL^'O,  he  had  at  Ica^t  the  fUTfect  com- 
mand over  all  he  knew.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  common  rudiments  of 
history,  and  had  that  ordinary  share  of 
constitutional  knowledge,  which  a  quick 
and  sagacious  miud  can  acnuire  by 
conversation,  with  tlie  help  ot  a  little 
desultory  reading.  The  discipline  of 
composition  had  trained  hii$  mind  and 
ear  to  the  tricks  of  speech,  and  th« 
artifices  of  representation.  Nature  gave 
him  fiersuasion,  fancy,  and  wit.  Thup, 
though  not  qualified  to  lead  great  mea- 
sures, or  to  instruct  the  bouse,  there 
was  no  one  fitter  to  act  the  assigned 
part — ^to  appeal  surcessfully  to  the 
passions — or  to  scatter  Mowers  over 
the  tedious  debate.  The  feelings  of 
a  romantic  spirit,  yet  unblightvd  by 
adversity^  were  an  additional  recom- 
mendation to  those  who  were  the  ad- 
vocates of  popular  riglits,  which  bad 
not  yet  transgressed  their  constitutional 
bmit. 

It  had  been  long  Sheridan's  ambi- 
tion to  fill  the  pkce  for  which  he  felt 
himself  qualified.  And  this  feeling 
was  warmly  seconded  by  th6  ad- 
miration of  those  whose  intluence  could 
pave  the  way.  He  was  introduced  to 
Mr,  Fox  by  Lord  John  Townsend,who 
made  a  (linncr  for  the  purpose,  of 
which  an  account  is  preserved  in  a 
letter  of  the  noble  lord's,  from  w  hich 
the  following  extract  will  suflice  to  con- 
vey the  impression  on  either  side — 

**  Fox  told  me,  after  breaking  up  from 
dinner,  that  he  bad  always  thought  Hare, 
after  my  tmcle  Charles  Town#end,  the 
wittiest  man  ho  ever  met  with^  but  that 
Sheridan  surpaised  them  IioiU  in  fertility; 
and  SbcriUan  told  me  next  day  that  he 
WRh  quite  lost  in  admiration  of  Fox,  and 
that  it  wm  a  puz2le  to  bim  to  say  whal 
he  admired  most,  his  commanding  supe- 
riority of  talent  and  universal  knowledge, 
or  lus  playful  fancy,  artless  maaners,  and 
benevolence  of  heart,  which  shewtrd  it&elf 
ID  every  word  he  uttered.'* 

Thia  new  connexion,  perhaps,  ga^e 
decii<ion  to  his  opinion'*  already  cast 
into  the  popular  mould  by  temper,  as 
well  as  association. 
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Mr.  Moore  tells  ut  that  his  first  po- 
litical service  *'  to  the  party  with  whom 
lie  now  closely  connecU'd  himself,  was 
the  active  share  which  he  took  in  a 
political  paner  culled  the  Englishman, 
set  up  by  the  \Vhi^%  for  the  purpose 
of  secoiidinp^,  out  of  Parliament,  the 
crimination  and  invective  of  which  they 
kept  up  such  a  brisk  fire  within."  Of 
this  the  first  paper  was  written  by  She* 
ridan.  From  this,  and  from  anotht-r, 
Mr.  Moore  givrs  extracts,  which  are 
not  without  merit ;  yet  full  fur  short  of 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  dra- 
matist. The  language  wants  his  terse 
simplicity,  and  the  points  are  laboured 
without  eftect. 

His  fiist  public  demonstration  of  po- 
litical opinion,  placed  him  in  a  close 
union  with  Mr.  Fox,  havin«?  his  name 
to  a  report  on  the  stute  of  the  repre- 
sentation, from  the  Westminster  Com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
annual  parliaments  and  universal  suf- 
frage. The  iiiex]>erienced  reader 
might  be  startled  ut  fmding  names 
seemingly  so  authoritative,  coupled 
with  these  wild  abortions  of  political 
fanaticism.  But  a  little  acquaintance 
with  party  influences,  will  soon  make 
him  understand,  that  there  is  little  sin- 
cerity in  such  demonstrations.  Tho 
political  adventurer,  who  looks  for  sup- 
port in  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
the  people  must  needs  ado))t  extreme 
opinions  ;  and  he  who  would  hold  the 
first  place,  must  leave  no  room  for  a 
rival,  to  go  further  in  extravagtince. 
Fox's  real  opinions  fell  fur  short  of  this 
unprincipled  pitch,  although  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  the  favor  of  his  con- 
stituency, by  stretching  his  real  opinions 
to  their  utmost  latitude.  Sheridan's 
subordinate  course  did  not  rrcjuire  this 
self-sophistication.  His  subtlety  was 
less  than  that  of  his  great  master,  and 
his  sagacity  inueh  prreater.*  Without 
equal  power  of  self-deception,  he  w;is 
harder  to  be  deceived.     In  common 


with  the  leading  minds  of  the  ptrtj 
which  he  cspouMd,  he  was  aware  that 
their  impracticable  politics  were  bat 
instruments  of  warfare  and  defence  in 
the  game  of  opposition,  and  which  he 
knew  how  to  treat  in  private  with  the 
playfulness  of  humour. 

"  When  anyone,**  be  wonlcl  say,  "  pro^ 
poses  to  you  a  specific  plan  of  Reform,  al- 
ways  answer  that  you  are  for  nothing 
short  of  annual  parliaments  and  univerMd 
suffrage — there  you  are  safe.**— itfborrV 
Life, 

Even  in  his  more  serious  conrersa- 
tion,  on  the  subject  of  Reform, there  was 
a  vein  of  iron^,  which  pretty  plainly 
hinted  that  his  common  sense  wai 
not  the  dupe  of  the  shallow  sophistry 
of  party;  and  Mr.  Moore,  mho  gives  a 
longer  specimen  than  we  can  afford 
room  for,  with  a  candour  highly  praise- 
worthy in  him,  in  a  pointed  sentence, 
observes — ^**such  were  the  arguinenis 
by  which  he  affected  to  support  hb 
cause,  and  it  is  ntit  difllicult  to  detect 
the  eyes  of  the  snake  glistening  from 
under  them." 

In  the  various  authorities  to  which 
we  have  had  recourse,  we  have  bees 
very  much  struck  by  one  very  proni- 
neut  fallacr.  The  strange  contrariety, 
between  the  general  praise  or  blame, 
and  the  details  by  which  it  is  followed. 
One  verjr  clever  writer,  (Life  of  Geo. 
I V.)  praises  Fox  as  an  honor  to  human 
nature — and  with  seeming  unconscious- 
ness goes  on  to  describe  a  clever  pro- 
fligate and  debauchee  in  private  life. 
With  equal  consistency,  the  same  writer 
aggravates  the  natural  infirmities,  snd 
iniscontrues  the  virtues  of  Geo.  III. 
while  he  supports  his  charges  by  facts 
honourable  to  the  memory  of  that  good 
man  and  illustrious  king.  In  the  same 
way  Mr.  Moore,  whose  candour  and 
fairness  uniformly  preserve  him  from 
misinterpretation's  of  fact,  inadvertently 
blames  in  tlie  abstract,  while  he  du^ 
justice  in  detail.     Of  this,  all  his  no- 


•  Fox  was  the  rcraorsoloss  and  unprincipled  followor  of  popular  feeling;  but  he  wt» 
long  supported  hv  the  adhesion  of  persons  of  equal  talent  and  more  principle.  Barke 
was  the  leader  of  the  popular  party,  so  long  as  its  principlea  were  thos«  of  constitu- 
tional reform.  Fox  hud  adopted  it  partly  from  ambition— partly  from  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  extreme  nnd  theoretical  views,  and  pHrlly,  liecause  popularity  was  the  idol 
of  his  heart.  Gifted  above  most  men,  with  the  faculty  of  ratiocinative  eloquence— 
and  capable  of  throwing  into  the  merest  advocacy  of  a  piirty  motto,  all  the  enrnestnetf 
of  his  sanguine  temper,  he  could  impart  to  the  subtlest  sophistry,  an  ajipearance  of 
sincerity  which  is  generally  confined  to  truth.  Controlled  by  the  governing  mind  of 
Burke,  and  instructed  hy  his  gigantic  industry  and  wigacity,  he  was,  in  his  liand,  an 
in>.trument  of  first-rate  power,  and  obeyed  the  guiding  hand  with  a  weight  of  effect; 
a  degree  of  popular  authority  that  cast  his  master  into  the  shade.  Sheridan,  won  by 
his  poi)nIar  virtue?,  and  attracted  also  by  a  strong  affinity  of  tastes  and  temper, 
attached  liimsell  to  this  groat  man. 
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tices  of  Mr.  Burke  are  instances  ;  in- 
deed, throughout  Mr.  Moore's  able, 
honest,  and  amiable  work,  there  is  one 
pervading  inconsistency — Whig  max- 
ims and  Tory  judgments. 

In  the  year  1780,  after  some  efforts 
to  be  elected  for  Honiton,  Sheridan 
was  elected  for  Stafford.  As  this  was  a 
free  borough,  the  influence  of  a  well- 
directed  appeal  to  the  most  prevalent 
popular  sense,  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
without  censoriousness.  A  petition, 
complaining  of  the  undue  election  of 
himself  and  Mr.  Monckion  was  brought 
before  the  House.  Mr.  Fux  supported 
him,  and  he  had  the  advantage  of  mak- 
ing his  coup  d'essaiy  in  a  cause  which 
enlisted  his  feelings.  The  first  im- 
pression was  not  such  as  to  satisfy  ex- 
pectation. A  nervous  sense  of  the  oc- 
casion must,  in  spite  of  indignation, 
have  forced  itself  upon  an  apprehensive 
mind,  and  aggravated  a  thick  and  dif- 
ficult articulation. 

**  It  was  on  this  night,  as  Woodfall  used 
to  relate,  that  Mr.  Sheridan,  after  he  had 
spoken,  came  up  to  him  io  the  gallery,  and 
asked,  with  much  anxiety,  what  he  thought 
of  his  first  attempt.  The  answer  of 
Woodfall,  as  he  had  the  courage  after- 
wards to  own,  was,  *  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
do  not  think  that  this  is  your  line— you 
had  much  better  have  stuck  to  your  for- 
mer pursuits.*  On  hearing  which,  She- 
ridan rested  his  head  upon  his  hand  for  a 
few  miuutes,  and  then  vehemently  ex- 
claimed, *  it  is  in  me,  however,  and  by 
G-: — ,  it  shall  come  out*  '* 

Amidst  the  multitude  of  lesser  ques- 
tions, which  are  engendered  by  the 
opinions  of  the  day  or  the  opposition 
of  party,  one  great  question  of  absorb- 
ing interest,  possessed  the  minds  both 


of  parliament  and  people.  The  Ame- 
rican war,  commencing  1774,  had  for 
the  last  six  years  painfully  occupied  the 
attention  ot  the  country.  An  excus- 
able impression  of  established  right,and 
a  laudable  sense  of  the  honour  of  Eng- 
land, had  made  it  popular  for  a  time  ; 
but  a  series  of  disastrous  campaigns 
had  considerably  damped  the  public 
mind  ;  and  the  opposition  of  the  popu- 
lar party  seconding  this  reaction,  soon 
turned  the  balance  of  feeling,  in  favour 
of  the  Americans.  The  sense  of  injustice 
weighed  with  some — the  occasion  for 
disseminatingfree  principles, with  others. 
And  while  the  few,  who  really,  under 
the  true  merits  of  this  great  question, 
decided  on  what  was  just — the  popular 
party  found  itself,  by  the  contingency 
of  circumstances,  on  the  right  side. 

The  object  of  that  party  was,  simply, 
to  displace  Lord  North's  administra- 
tion. But  the  cause  of  the  American  war 
was  placed  on  its  true  merits  by  Burke 
— the  master-mind  of  that  age,  and  the 
source  of  much  in  the  better  portion  of 
this  ;  who  led  the  Whigs  with  a  con- 
stitutional wisdom,  that  throws  a  tran- 
sient gleam  over  the  errors  and  sins  of 
that  unprincipled  party.  With  more 
than  the  eloquence  of  Tully,and  all  the 
inductive  wisdom   of  Bacon,  he  ex- 

Elaincd  from  the  whole  course  of  the 
istory  of  the  American  colonies,  the 
impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  war,  and 
of  the  tyrannical  measures  from  which 
it  hdd  arisen.  Without  drawing  a  line 
which  would  have  offended  the  nar- 
rower views  of  his  party,  he  excluded, 
by  a  discreet  silence,  the  false  support 
which  the  question  might  derive  from 
liberalism.* 

This  great  question  had,  for  a  long 


•  Whether  Mr.  Moore  confuses  political  notions,  or  whether  he  speaks  the  lan- 
guage of  his  party,  we  do  not  quarrel  with  him  ;  a  poet  and  a  wiiig,  he  is  not  bound 
to  be  historically  just ;  but  there  is  an  eloquent  mystification  running  through  the  poli- 
tical portion  of  his  memoir.  This  is  common  to  his  party  :  a  Whig  cannot  compre- 
hend why  the  advocate  of  the  American  should  be  the  opponent  of  the  French  revo- 
lution ;  or  why  the  stem  resistor  of  kingly  encroachment  should  be  the  enemy  of  po- 
pular encroachment.  Their  language  uniformly  implies  that  consistency  is  some- 
thing distinct  from  principle;  and  that  the  statesman  is  but  the  creature  of  an  untrac- 
table  maxim.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  keynote  to  the  cant  of  < liberty* — *  the  public 
opinion,'  and  other  such  abused  phrases.  But  let  us  entreat  our  intelligent  reader  to 
recollect  that  there  is  a  fundamental  Hue  of  right  and  truth :  to  preserve  which,  from 
the  aggressions  on  either  side,  is  the  true  consistency.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  nn 
equity,  which  must  invariably  maintain  the  same  side,  under  all  possible  circumstances; 
and  this  unjust  warof  enci'oachment  cannot  rationally  be  confused  with  the  self-preserv- 
ing war  against  rebellious  and  infidel  France.  The  difference  in  principle  is  hardly  to  be 
lost  sight  of,  without  considerable  neglect  of  fact  and  principles.  A  colonial  jurisdic- 
tion is  quite  distinct  in  character  and  purpose  from  domestic  or  provincial  government. 
The  distinction  is  analogous  to  that  between  self-government  and  the  government  of 
another.  The  rights  of  internal  government  are  self-preserving  rights,  and  mu^it  be 
maintained  against  popular  excitement,  or  no  government  could  subsist.  The  govern- 
ment of  a  colony  is  a  needful  protection,  to  be  recognized  so  far  as  it  is  required ;  and 
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period  continued  to  agitate  the  public  collision  of  the  fiercer  animoiities,  that 
mind,  and  to  form  the  debatcable  ter-  attended  the  greater  question  of  party, 
ritory  between  the  ministers  and  tlieir  On  lesser  occasions,  and  there  weie 
opponents.  Mr.  Sheridan  had  not  yet  some  of  much  interest,  he  availed  him- 
fairly  exhibited  the  powers  which  were  self  of  occasion,  or  exhibited  his  useful 
in  some  time  to  addf  so  much  to  his  re-  zeal.  One  of  these  occasions  may  be 
putation  ;  and  this  question  is  only  im-  selected  for  its  own  interest ;  on  the 
portant  here,  as  having  afforded  the  5th  March,  1781,  we  find  him  moving 
m^ld  of  debate,  on  which  the  Whigs  "  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  |K>lice 
struggled  into  a  brief  authority.  of  Westminster.*' 

VVith  the  cautious  tact  for  which  he  There  had  been  riots  of  the  most 
was  so  remarkable,  he  kept  out  of  the  alarming  and  mischievous  nature  in  the 
sway  of  the  fiercer  conflicts,  and  the  metropolis,  during  the  previoos  sum- 
not  possible  to  be  maintained  a  moment  longer.  The  queition  of  right  resolvei 
itself  thus :  can  one  country  govern  another  of  equal  power,  against  its  will  ?  Tbs 
colony  may  throw  off  the  yoke,  when  it  is  arrived  at  the  maturity  of  indepen- 
dent powers  and  interests.  The  policy  of  the  English  government  was  quits 
inconsistent  with  the  actual  relations  between  England  and  America.  The  latter 
had  grown  to  imperial  dimensions,  and  become  invested  with  that  complexity  of 
interests,  which  must  attend  the  mature  development  of  a  national  system,  diffe- 
rently circumstanced,  whose  interests  were  not  identical  with  those  of  England. 
Separated  by  half  the  world,  they  could  hardly  bo  understood  with  sufficient  pre- 
cision for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  government ;  and  what,  in  truth,  must  lis 
plain  to  every  one,  no  one  government  can  bo  enough  for  two  distinct  natioBSk 
having  distinct  and  separate  interests.  This  truism  contains  the  strength  of  tke 
question.  Separated  from  England  by  no  narrow  frith — and  marked  by  position 
and  extent,  for  separate  interests  and  relations — America  had  grown  up  into  na- 
tional adolescence ;  while  this  country,  regardless  of  all  considerations,  endeavoorsd 
to  muintiiin  over  her  a  power,  which  she,  in  fact,  does  not  exercise  over  her  own 
provinces.  Commercial  regulations,  which  were  calculated  to  repress  the  growisg 
importance  of  America,  and  in  which  the  interests  of  this  kingdom  onfy^  were 
contemplated,  better  suited  the  condition  of  the  slave,  than  the  subject.  ThiSi 
although  the  orcasinn  of  continued  remonstrance,  both  in  England  and  Ameria^ 
was  borne  throu;;h  a  long  course  of  years.  The  navigation  act  had  fostered  the 
infant  trade  of  the  colonies,  and  had  helped  to  enrich  them  by  investments  of 
•  British  capital.      It  hnd  the  authority  of  time;  the  stamp  act  was  repelled  by  the 

growing  spirit  of  the  country — and  its   n'p<'al  gave  a  precedent  for  resistance. 

This  resistance  was  justitiable,  and  it  should  Imve  been  a  warning.  An  extreme 
inconsidtency  was  next  committed  by  the  English  government.  America  had,  from 
the  beginning,  exercised  a  discretion  in  her  internal  affairs.  She  had  her  ova 
debt,  and  Iter  own  revenue  ;  bhe  had  also  her  own  council,  and  was  not  repre- 
sented in  England.  Under  thrse  circumstances,  the  imposition  of  taxes,  under 
whatever  form  an«l  however  blight,  amounted  to  an  alarming  dechiration  of  demotic 
right ;  and  tlie  duty  on  tea  had  the  effect  of  kindling  a  flame  that  never  subsided  un- 
til America  wan  what  slu'  should  be,  an  independent  nation.  It  is,  indeed,  strange, 
how  false  maxims  possess  the  human  mind,  so  as  to  regulate  the  policy  of  ages.  An 
abbtmct  idea  of  national  parentage,  raised  the  spirit  both  of  the  people  and  their 
rulers,  into  the  tenacity  of  an  arrogant  claim  of  empire,  unfounded  in  nature.  In 
the  relations  of  countries,  raiglit  makes  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  right  of  supre- 
macy; but  then,  its  limiting  principles  should  be  the  national  equity  which  in  sll 
things,  endeavours  to  secure  tlie  greatest  sum  of  good  to  all. 

Such  were  tlie  general  features  of  the  great  question  which  occupied  the  country, 
and  approached  its  termination,  when  Sheridan  bei^an  his  parliamentary  career,  it 
was  deeply  iniurious  to  the  country  in  many  respects,  as  it  gave  an  impulse  to  tbs 
spirit  of  popular  (txaction — and  a  handle  (or  the  dissemination  of  dangerous  rallacirs, 
among  those  who  are,  by  their  want  of  constitutional  knowledge,  incapable  of  dis- 
tinctions. In  combating  the  encroachments  of  desjiotism,  Mr.  Fox  advocated  the 
extreme  principles  of  democracy  ;  and,  by  the  splendour  of  his  abilities,  gave  them  s 
sanction  which  they  have  not  yet  lost.  The  historian  of  the  mighty  minds  of  that 
day  should,  however,  not  fail  to  observe,  that  the  whole  fallacy  of  these  vicu-s,  had 
not  then  been  disclosed  by  experience.  They  did  not  then  imply  the  whole  alti'ma- 
tive  of  prolligacy  or  ignorance,  which  rests  on  their  modem  advocacy.  The  tine  had 
not  yet  been  passt^d  between  the  rights  of  king  and  people,  and  extreme  principles 
had  some  claim  to  be  viewed  as  an  excess  on  the  right  side. 
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mer  A  inob»  headed  by  Lord  Gcorg-e 
Gordon,  with  a  view  to  Intimidate  the 
go viTnmcnt, committed  the  most  furious 
€Kcrsscs,  and  filled  Limdon  with  confla- 

Ction  and  terror.  Lord  Mjusficlds 
ise  lA'a^  pulled  down  ;  property  was 
destroyed  to  an  immense  amotmt  ; 
Newg^ate  wn«  burned  down  ;  the  Fleet 
and  the  Kinjt*s  Bench,  the  MarshaUea, 
and  all  the  other  prisoos  were  broken 
open,  and  all  prisoners  set  free.  The 
ma^ist rates  were,  or  pretended  to  be, 
intimidatei^  and  il  was  evident  that 
matters  were  proceeding"  to  the  most 
destiuclive  extremity.  Of  necessity, 
the  King  was  obliged  to  interfere,  and 
the  military  were  called  into  the  fray* 
which  was  thus  happily  suppressed. 
The  proceeding'  was  attccnpted  to  be 
stig-matised  by  the  Whigs,  as  unconsti- 
lutiofial.  They  admitted  the  necessity 
of  ihe  occasion — l>ut  pretended  that  the 
minister  should,  under  thrse  clrcuni^ 
stances,  have  sought  refuge  in  an  act  of 
indemnity.  The  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernment was  not,  however,  compro- 
mised by  such  a  concession  ;  \vhich  it 
must  be  seen  claims  a  most  unconsti- 
tutional prerogative  for  the  mob,  and 
removes  both  the  constitutional  self- 
pfntection  of  government  and  the  ripht 
of  the  peofdt!  to  protection.'  The 
power  of  the  sword  may  be  abused  ; 
but,  not  to  say  that  this  is  the  common 
condition  of  all  power,  it  is  less  liable 
to  be  carried  to  extreme  lengths,  than 
the  ferment  of  the  dregs  of  democracy* 
An  armrd  multitude,  however  ordered, 
may  produce  some  cases  of  outrage, 
and  must  cuu<e  alarm  ;  but  it  is  an  ob- 
servable fact,  that  the  slightest  case  of 
mischief  from  the  hand  of  constituted 
authority  i^^  more  otfensive  to  the  po- 

fmlar  mind,  than  the  massacre  of  a  vil- 
age,  from  the  outrage  of  a  lawWss  mob. 
Another  occasion  may  be  noticed, 
wliich  was,  perhaps,  more  strictly 
fuited  to  Sheridan's  talents.  Incon- 
veniences had  been  experienced  from 
some  proviMons  of  the  marriage  act. 
And  the  consideration  of  the^e  hatl 
led  to  a  further  review  of  the  act. 
Mr*  Fojt  brought  in  a  bill  for  its 
repeal^  June  15,  1781  j  but  carried 
bis  proposed  measure  towards  the  vi- 
sionary extremes,  to  which  his  sanguine 


temper  had  a  strong  bent.  Sheridan 
showed  the  spirit  and  independence  of 
his  character  bv  resisting  the  strange 
Qoixotisms  of  his  master  and  friend, 
Foxj  if  he  followed  the  native  impolse 
of  his  genius,  would  t^tablish  a  republic 
in  the  nur-^ery.  His  best  apology  was 
spoken  by  Mr.  Burke,  '*  even  In  that 
measure  by  which  lie  would  take  away 
paternal  power,  he  is  influenced  by  filial 
pieiy  ;  and  he  is  led  into  it  by  a  mis- 
lake  Oiitural  to  him,  that  the  ordinary 
race  of  mankind  advance  as  fast  towards 
maturity  of  judgment  and  understand- 
ing as  he  dijes.'*  The  sentence  is  va- 
luable for  its  general  truth.  Fox  was 
the  most  amiable  of  men  ;  and  much 
of  his  laiitudinarian  views  arose  from 
the  singleness  of  heart  that  anticipated 
no  ill. 

The  strength  of  opposition  was 
rapidly  on  the  increase  ;  and  on  Gen, 
Cooway*s  motion  lo  put  a  stop  to  the 
American  war,  22d  February,  I7t4:2, 
the  ministers  were  saved  by  a  single 
vote.  Five  days  after  the  combat  was 
renewed  in  another  form;  and  the 
minister  was  beaten  bv  rjiueteen  vote«. 
On  the  20ih  Lord  North  signified  to 
the  house,  that  **the  present  adminis- 
trution  was  no  more*" 

The  new  administration  was  formed 
by  ihe  Marquis  of  Hockingham,  as 
first  lord  of  the  treasury.  The  Earl  of 
Shelhurne  and  Fox  were  appointed 
principal  secretaries  of  state.  Sheridan 
being  one  of  the  under  secretaries 

During  this  period  he  had  as  yet  taken 
no  very  prominent  part  in  the  debates, 
although  the  uttcntitm  of  the  hou^e  and 
the  country  had  continued  to  be  agi- 
tated by  a  succession  of  questions  of 
the  deepest  interest  and  importance. 
For  this  moderation  he  received  the 
applause  of  bis  judicious  friends.  There 
were  many  reasons  which  must  have 
operated  on  his  good  sense — to  enforce 
lliis  prudent  sclf-rrstrQint,  a  mind  like 
his  would  naturally  make  rapid  ad< 
vauces  in  the  accumulation  and  appli- 
cation of  knowledge  of  men  and  mea- 
sures. And  no  man  was  more  BUcd 
by  nature  than  Sheridan  to  seize  with 
intuitive  tact  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  general  sense  of  the  new  circle 
mto  which  he  had  found  his  way,  might 


•  The  r<^ader  may  he  gratified  by  the  opinion  of  a  higher  authority  r — '♦  June  14th, 
(  1780.)  There  has  hc«n  indeed  a  oniverval  pnnic,  from  which  the  king  waa  the  first 
that  rt'covcrml.  Without  the  coticurrenee  of  his  mioisters,  or  the  AssjstaDce  of  tho 
ciri]  mnf;i?.t rules,  he  put  the  soldier*  in  motion,  and  saved  the  town  from  calami  ti««, 
iuch  m  a  raliUle's  government  must  naturally  produce." — Jolmton's  Letter  lo  Mrs, 
TTirale, 
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operate  for  or  a^inst  him.  Aristocratic 
pride  will  naturally  take  the  alarm 
when  brilliant  talent  has  the  effect  of 
raising*  a  person  of  low  birth  or  equivo- 
cal pretensions,  into  a  contact  on  terms 
approachiiitir  equality.  But  there  is  a 
broader  though  less  intelligible  feeling 
of  jealousy,  which  affects  classes  whose 
pretension  to  rc:9pect  is  founded  on  any 
peculiar  department  of  knowledge. 
The  mjtheuiatic^l  Class  judges  of  a 
man  by  his  muthematical  ability — men 
of  business  by  ezpertness  in  the  details 
of  atiairs ;  and  tlicre  is  a  strong  and 
natural  opposition  to  any  claim  of  su- 
periority dependent  on  high  distinction 
in  ionw  other  walk.  But  amongst  all 
these,  there  is  perhaps  no  sense  of  this 
kind  of  jealousy  so  str^ing  as  that 
between  the  public  and  the  literary  man. 
There  is  pretention  of  the  samu  kind, 
so  differently  manifested,  that  their  re- 
spective degrees  of  merit  cannot  be 
adjusted  by  comparison  ;  and  as  com- 
parison is  the  popular  way  of  thinking, 
a  strong  sense  of  opposition  is  propa- 
gated in  prejudices.  With  this,  a  sense 
is  mingled,  of  the  jealousy  of  being 
eclipsed  by  pretensions  whi(di  are  not 
wiUin;;ly  acknowledged.  The  feeling 
is  both  coarse  and  common  ;  but  like 
all  our  latent  feelings,  cannot  be  stated 
without  the  appearance  of  r(>fining. 
It  will  easily,  however,  ha  f<:*lt,  that  the 
communis  seruits^  or  rxprit  dc  corps^  of 
professed  politicians  must  bo  otfeiidt^d 
at  the  implied  sanotion  by  which  the 
comedian  and  "  wit  upon  the  town," 
might  claim  so  pn;tending  an  atlinity 
with  orators,  members  of  committees, 
and  statesmen.  Sheridan's  course  was, 
in  this  rcsppcf,  on<»  of  consummate 
tact  and  address.  By  slow  degrees  of 
progress  he  allowed  one  rlKiracler  to 
sink,  while  he  diligently  eidiivated  and 
put  forward  the  other.  The  most  glar- 
ingly opposed  associations  blend  into 
union,  and  become  consistent  in  the 
minds  of  the  crowd,  whose  judgments 
are  but  |)rejudiees,  even  on  tht;  side  of 
truth.  Sheridan's  known  and  fami- 
liar associates  were  the  most  commuud- 
ing  spirits  of  the  day.  And  before  he 
began  tooccujjy  the  leading plnce  which 
his  talents  claimed,  both  parliament 
and  the  public  had  come  to  look  on  him 
less  in  his  character  of  manager  and 
dramatist,  than  as  the  friend  of  Fox 
and  the  ally  of  Burke.  Nor  was  it 
long  before  a  loftier  and  intrinsically 
more  honorable  distinction  graced  his 
other  claims  to  reputation,  in  the 
friendship  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In 
this  position  it  is,  that  the  biographer 


may  dwell  for  a  while  with  complacency 
on  the  successes,  and  on  the  prosperous 
ascent  of  talent  and  merit  like  Sheridan's. 
In  the  final  estimate  of  posterity,  an 
equity  too  severely  just,  pronounces 
upon  the  result  of  a  life.  The  termi- 
nation which  crowns  with  approbation 
the  bright  event  of  adverse  and  often 
equivocal  appearances,  fixes  also  the 
worth  of  brilliant  talents  happy  dis- 
positions and  favoring  circumstances 
marred  by  indiscretion.  The  charac- 
ters of  men,  in  the  estimate  of  posterity, 
will  lie  as  they  fall ;  and  we  have  no 
right  to  protest  against  the  award  which 
is  not  merely  just  but  useful.  But  the 
biographer  has  also  a  private  duty  on 
a  lesser  scale  to  fulfil,  equally  consis- 
tent with  truth,  justice,  and  utility. 
In  claiming  praise  for  worth  and  talent, 
and  commiseration  for  that  mixture  of 
folly,  infatuation,  and  misfortune,  by 
which  they  have  been  baffled  and  over- 
come, as  well  as  corrupted,  he  is  but 
enforcing  a  lesson  equally  awful  and 
aU'ecting  on  the  pride  of  man.  He 
exhibits  the  caution  and  providence 
required  to  ensure  success ;  he  has  to 
show  how  slight  errors  and  deviations 
may  accumulate  in  their  consequence^ 
and  how  passdon,  vice,  and  indolence, 
gather  force  from  indulgence,  and  neu- 
tralize the  happiciit  opportunities  to 
brightest  powers.  Sheridan's  sagacity 
was,  perhaps,  of  the  highest  order. 
No  man  was  more  alert  to  sec  the 
slightest  indications  of  wind  and  tide, 
in  tlie  steering  of  court  intrigue  ;  and 
no  man  was  less  likely  to  lower  and 
compromise  himself  by  a  base  and  dis- 
honnrable  use  of  finesic.  In  the  as- 
sociations which  now  opened  to  him  a 
seemingly  auspicious  road  to  honor 
and  wealth,  he  had  qualities  which, 
with  discretion,  mi^'ht,  in  lime,  have 
enuliled  him  to  take  a  more  leading 
position.  His  common  sense  and  sa- 
gacity gave  him  an  advantage  over 
Fox;  and  the  stern  and  unconiplung 
earne*>tnes3  which  fixed  ami  elevated 
the  mister  spirit  of  Burke,  gave 
Sheridan  a  similar  advantage  over  him 
in  the  intercourse  of  personal  commu- 
nication, which  forms  so  much  of  the 
real  working  of  public  affairs.  Burke's 
overmastering  spirit  was  an  influence 
from  which  men  were  glad  to  be 
relieved  ;  and  this  in  proportion  to  their 
own  importance.  Fox,  on  the  other 
hand,  had,  in  his  ardentand  fiery  nature, 
something  of  the  meteoric,  and  im- 
pressed a  sense  of  the  danger  of  being 
carried  away  into  extreme  lengths. 
In  the  varied  sources  of  human  in- 
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ce,  there  is  none  which  can  be  to  his  large  necessities,  and  convert  the 

ed  so  faras  that  of  the  social  kind —  anxious  solicitation  of   the  suspicious 

asing  countenance — a  general  tone  creditor  into  the    improvidence  of  a 

nse — the  companionable  powers  of  fresh  loan. 

.nd  vivacity — the  ready  sympathy.  Of  such  a  character,  under  favorable 

all  the  varying  moods — the  quick  circumstances,  and  under  the  influence 

md  of  miud — the  salient  wit — the  of  controlling  prudence,  the  influence 

r    repartee — the    tone     of   mind  will  grow  in  silence  behind  the  scenes, 

lly    capable    of    seriousness    and  and  gather  breadth  and  depth  of  power. 

fi  as  occasion  may  require.    These  This  view,   founded   in   the   facts    of 

the  characters  of  Sheridan's  ge-  Sheridan's  life,  may  not  only  illustrate 

.  demeanor.     His    persuasiveness  the  true  elevation  to  which  he  was  at 

the  fascination  of  his  manner,  can  this    time    raised,    and    the  splendid 

now  be  judged  of  by  the  efliects  avenue    to    fame   and    power    which 

h  they  are  known   to  have  pro-  opened  before  him,  but  may  account  to 

d  ;  and  these  effects  fell  little  short  the  reader,  both  for  his  advancement 

le  notion  of  enchantment.     The  in  the  political  arena,  and  for  the  ob- 

cles  of  his  address,  are  altogether  vious  preference  by  which,  while  more 

xalleled   in   our    recollections    of  powciful  men  were  held  in  a  specious 

in  adroitness  and  influence.     He  alliance,  he  became  the  friend,  adviser, 

1  unlock  the  heart  of  thrifly  avarice  and  confidant  of  the  Prince  of  Walet. 


TBE    WILD-FLOWER. 


«  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.** 

Oray, 

Flower  whom  the  desert  beareth, 
And  human  folly  spareth. 

Whose  fragrant  wreathe 

No  worldlings  breathe 

No  tinsel  Fashion  weareth, 
O !  born  for  nature  only. 
They  err,  who  call  thee  lonely. 

Where  herbs  that  twine 

Those  gems  of  thine. 
In  living  green  enthrone  thee  ! 
'    The  sunbeams  woo  thee  brightly 
The  showers  fall  o'er  thee  lightly 

With  silent  love 

From  heaven  above 
Stars  look  upon  thee  nightly; 
The  elements  that  bore  thee 
Expand — refresh — restore  thee. 

With  pearly  light 

Morn  makes  thee  bright. 
Eve's  dewy  smile  gleams  o'er  thee. 
The  airs  of  heaven  delaying, 
And  with  thy  sweetness  playing. 

Pass  from  thy  dell 

With  scents  which  tell 
The  secret  of  their  straying. 
O  !  thou  hast  many  lovers. 
Ten  myriad  airy  rovers. 

With  gay  desire 

The  insect  choir 
Around  thy  beauty  hovers  ; 
The  lark  at  morn  doth  press  thee, 
The  loitering  bee  caress  thee. 

Sweet  lips  inhale 

The  wild  sweet  gale 
And  lovers  turn  to  bless  thee. 

J.  U.  U. 
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HINTS  FROM  HIGH  PLACES. — ^NO.  T. 

«  Ich,  Ebenbtld  der  Gottheit,  das  rich  schon 
Ganz  nach  gediinkt  dem  spieffel  ew*ger  Wahrheit* 
Sein  selbst  genoss  in  Himroelsglaiiz  and  Riarheity 
Und  abgestreift  den  Erdensohn ; 
Ich,  mekr  alt  Cherub,  deseen  freie  Knft 
Schon  durch  die  Adem  der  Nator  lu  flieasen, 
Und  ichaflfend ." 


\  fell  aaleep  as  usual. 

Such  is  the  beginning  of  every 
dream.  Yet  mine  was  not  all  a  dream. 
I  found  myself,  as  I  thought,  after  some 
hours,  rubbing  my  eyes  in  a  strange 
place.  The  light  was  too  strong  for 
me,  and  yet  it  was  not  as  strong  as 
sunlight.  I  was  lying  on  the  softest 
and  finest  turf,  by  the  side  of  a  clear 
calm  stream,  and  there  were  moun- 
tains near,  with  some  low  wood  on  this 
side  of  them.  The  effect  of  things  can 
be  described,  negatively,  in  one  word 

unearthly.     The  landscape  was  as 

clear  and  distinct  as  day  where  the 
liffht  struck  ;  but  the  shadows  were 
black  and  abrupt,  and  no  middle  tint 
—-no  ch'uiro  oscuro  could  find  room  to 
edge  itself  in  as  a  mediator  between 
the  coiiteuding  principles.  Black  met 
white,  sheer  and  sharp,  and  covered 
the  scene  with  strong  harsh  lines,  as 
if  they  had  fortified  every  inch  of 
space  against  each  other,  and  were  not 
inclined  to  leave  a  single  spot  of  neu- 
tral ground. 

The  stream  beside  me  absolutely 
burned  in  the  splendour  of  the  lumi- 
nary that  hung  above  it — a  luminarv 
which  I  could  neither  identity  with 
sun,  moon,  nor  star.  It  was  a  great 
white  bull  of  light,  far  exceeding  in 
apparent  ciTCumfcrence  any  of  them ; 
and  in  its  colour  and  intensity  only 
resembled  by  the  blue,  diamond-like 
splendour  of  si>me  of  the  fixed  stars. 
If  we  could  imagine  Sirius  attacked 
by  a  fit  of  curiosity,  and  advanced  a 
few  myriads  of  leagues  to  prowl  about 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  system, 
such,  perhaps  might  be  the  appear- 
ance of  the  celestial  Paul  Pry.  The 
effect  was  enhanced,  too,  by  the  same 
warfare  of  light  and  shade  exhibited 
between  it  and  the  sky,  as  I  have  de- 
scribed to  h-ive  tessellated  the  ground 
below.  The  heavens  were  one  black 
varnished  mass — no  cloud  appeared — 
not  a  breath  of  air  stirred — no  sound 
was  heard. 

I   begun  by  saying    I   rubbed  my 


eyes  ;  bat  as  cTeiy  one  in  such  a  ritn- 
ation  rubs  his  eyes  with  the  idea  that 
by  so  doing  he  may  make  thinn  a|^ 
pear  in  some  sort,  manner,  or  decree 
different  from  what  they  did  bdbre 
the  operation,  I  looked  round  me 
again;, to  see  if  they  had  represented 
matters  truly  at  first  But  I  coald 
perceive  no  difference.  Herbage  and 
foliage  were  as  fine,  the  mountains  ss 
ghostly,  the  river  as  much  on  fire,  the 

sky  as  pitchy,  and  the what  shall 

I  call  it  ?  the  great  white  silver  stiver 
as  large,  white,  and  Mfer  ioivefitk  u 
ever. 

I  was  puzzled,  I  confess ;  and  as  is 
the  case  when  a  man  is  puzzled  by 
any  supernatural  phenomenon,  my 
courage  began  to  shew  decided  symp- 
toms of  disaffection.  Eneas,  and  many 
other  worthies  of  old,  were  not  too  won- 
der-proof to  tremble  at  miracles,  so 
that  I  feel  the  less  shame  in  confessing 
that  the  usual  manifestations  of  dread 
began  to  shew  themselves  upon  me : 
my  hair  stood  up,  my  body  sweated 
coldly,  and  above  all,  my  tongue  ad- 
hered so  fast  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth, 
that  I  was  unable  to  utter  that  wild 
cry  which  was  ready  at  the  bottom  of 
my  lungs,  and  with  which  I  should 
certainly  have  made  the  solitude  ring 
if  I  had  had  the  power. 

At  last  my  eyes  swam,    my  ears 

tingled,  and I  dont  know  what 

became  of  me. 

All  things,  however,  must  have  an 
end.  Accordingly,  I  recovered  ;  and 
as  every  thing  was  quite  quiet  and  un- 
changed round  me,  I  begun  to  be  re- 
conciled to  my  fkte,  and  to  get  my 
reason  once  more  astride  upon  my 
imagination,  with  the  reins  in  its 
hand. 

The  first  symptom  of  returning  ra- 
tionality I  shewed  was  to  get  up  on 
my  feet.  This,  let  me  say,  was  an 
important  step.  When  a  man  is  on 
his  feet,  he  is  as  different  a  being  from 
the  same  man  when  on  his  back,  as  a 
warrior  in  his  armour  is  to  his  image 
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noieless  on  his  tombstone.  U|>n^ht, 
he  19  active,  iml^pendeiit,  iiUellectua! ; 
floor  Hiin,  and  he  is  helpleaa,  spiritteFS, 
and  despicabJf — all  his  powers  are 
projitrate  mth  his  btuly  ;  but  once  he 
IS  placed  at  tin  angle  of  dCI*^  to  hia  !^u- 
ptiie  self,  all  is  restored.  The  man's  a 
ninfi  Hgain.  It  would  l>f  a  ^pL-cidation 
fi»f  philoaupbers  to  iiif|tjire  how  fur  iu- 
tdlect  de[ieijda  on  posture,  and  U\ 
Ullat  extent  the  mechaiiiful  pressuro  «iF 
b^tn  on  the  cranio  in  of  prostenmted 
aniin.ils  may  obnubiUue  their  faeyl- 
ties. 

Qnittinrr  the  question,  however,  wjih 
iir  Roger  de  Cover  It  ►y's  sage  rem  ark, 
M|ik||#iitueh  may  be  said  on  both 
llMir  i  content  myself  at  present 
with  re-a$sertintf  the  fact,  that  wli*n  I 
rose  up  on  my  f*'Pt  u[*oii  the  grass,  I 
felt  vi-forous  and  collected,  nay.  eren 
more  capable  of  exertion,  more  bnoy- 
iit^t  thtto  usnul,  intfomiich  that  I  liiii- 
cied  myaelf  like  u  featk#-r,  and  ima- 
gined 1  could  fly  to  any  dijilaiiee  Mr 
soar  to  any  lit-ight  1  pleased.  It  m  iv 
be  readily  conceivt^d  tlmt  viith  such 
seiisations  I  did  not  wait  loti;r  helbre  I 
put  my  fancied  powers  to  the  prool'; 
and  I  can  Sdy  with  confidence  that  I 
never  remember  exhilaration  pqihd  to 
that  which  I  experienced  when  [  loufid 
myBclf  fairly  a  going,  althooirh  my  pro- 
gress was  without  objeci,  aim,  or  ^^uide. 
1  seemed  to  spurn  the  ground,  which 
flew  beneath  my  feet ;  1  imag^ined  tlmt 
a  wish  conid  lilt  me  into  the  air.  and  1 
felt  w  corresponding  exubejunce  of 
spirits  and  enlargement  of  apprehen- 
sion, as  if  my  mind  were  hreuthin^'  a 
rarefied  atmosphere,  and  swelled  with 
thought  and  fancy.  One  ix^cusionaily 
has  had  such  moments  in  a  weaker 
degree  in  ordinary  life ;  and  if  the 
poet,  orator,  or  iihilo»opher.  should  be 
luekv  enough  to  liod  himself  in  such  a 
mooih  he  would  (hj  wtll  to  tak*'  ud- 
vantajce  of  it  at  once,  as  it  U  titrn 
that  he  will  make  the  most  superhu- 
man strides  towards  truth  and  virtu't'  ; 
and  besides  the  visits  po^sfsi;  all 
the  other  attributes  of  the  nngdic 
nature. 

But  my  business  U  narrattre^  and 
I  return  to  myself.  I  moved  off,  5oine- 
thing'  between  walkinjf  and  hrma 
nmlked,  a  gait  (or  a  fli{/ht)  abrio«.t  rn- 
Toluntary,  and  which  reminded  rae  Ibr- 
cibly  of  Mr.  Von  Tram's  expedition 
upon  his  steam  leg,  or  John  Gilpin's 
more  celebrated  excursion  to  Ware.  I 
laughed  at  ttie  conceit  j  but  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  1  put  my  powers  over 
lay  self  to  the  test  hv  stopping  short, 
Vou  IX. 


and  maintaining  a  halt  for  some  mi- 
nutes. 

h  was  then  that  I  became  sensible 
of  Q  low  and  scarceiy  audible  sound  of 
harmony,  i*  liich  seemed  to  be  so  much 
mixed  up  with  the  silence,  as  to  be 
scarcfily  distingrnishaljli?  from  it,  even 
hy  the  nicest  i-ur.  It  seemed  to  take 
[lari  witii  tl^e  rolliuj^  of  the  orb  above, 
the  srliding^of  the  slrenu»,  the  waving  of 
thf  grass.  They  wi  re  id!,  if  I  omy  so 
express  myself,  in  one  key,  an<l  might 
be  confoumfed  wit^i  mere  sound  in  tlie 
abstrjct,  as  all  c^onrH  are  iindistin- 
guishahly  lileTided  iu  h  ray  nX  light.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  eliords  uf  nature  were 
stron;^  around  me  im  every  side» 
stretclied  across  the  plain,  and  from 
the  ground  to  the  sky,  hung  from  hill 
to  liil!,  ^\ui  from  tree  to  tree,  all  tuned 
to  perfect  couconh  and  breiifh<'d  upon 
by  Lhegeuilent  breath  of  the  viinds.  It 
was  the  vibration  of  gussjiucr  in  the 
senses  of  syl[*hs,  as  ttdot  to  ihe  Cc^r  as 
that  sumuier  jxarment  of  creation  is  to 
the  eye,  I  held  my  breath  to  cateh 
the  loue,  ami  thougfjt  tor  one  mouient 
that  it  might  tic  the  chorus-hymn  of 
creation,  sncdi  as  thjt  wluph  desceoded 
into  the  sonl  of  thr  Psiduiist  ashe  slept 
in  his  yntjfh  on  the  p^istures  of  Beth- 
lehem. 

But  this  WIS  a  pause,  and  An  efTorf, 
**  Oil,  on,"  <?vory  muscle  of  my  frame, 
every  throb  of  my  heart  cried  ;  and 
onward  I  ftew  onee  more  across  the 
turf,  tnioyiug  the  extacy  of  motion,  to 
me,  at  the  time,  more  ravishing  than 
the  harp  of  (Kolus  itself. 

Oh,  what  un  exquisite  thing  is 
Uicomoiion  ! 

Ask  the  baronet  of  the  Brighton 
stage  ;  usk  the  Dutch uiao  on  his 
likates  ;  ask  the  peer  of  Mel  too  ;  ask 
the  ajronantic  ex-duke  or  ex-lea!iee  of 
the  Opcfii ;  a.'ik  the  veriest  stoker  of  a 
steam  carriage,  to  calculate  the  amount 
of  his  enjoyment  when  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  multiply  the  result  by  ten,  and 
then,  ptrrh.aps,  — ^—  no,  you  cannoi 
have  an  Mea  of  my  feelings  as  I 
bounded  along  that  turf  I  Wh  er^  I 
was  going,  or  why  [  was  going,  never 
entered  my  he-dd.  1  wat  going  ;  and 
that  was  enough.  I  no  more  thought 
of  ray  setting  out  or  of  ray  arnval  than 
if  1  was  a  canister  shot,  I  was  a  pass- 
ing thing—a  flux  being — the  essence 
of  progress — tisot  on  it  elf. 

HoNV  long  I  might  have  continued 
in  this  moving  condition,  it  is  imnossi- 
ble  for  me  to  s<jy.  I  might,  no  aoubt, 
have  been  stopped  l>y  an  intervening 
ocean,  mountain,  or  bottomless  preci- 
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pice  ;  but  I  think  no  phjtical  obstacle 
of  a  less  decided  nature  could  ba^e 
arrested  me.  On  a  globe  progression 
is  unlimited.  A  beclareted  old  gen- 
tleman was  one  night  put  to  the  rails 
by  a  friend  to  find  nis  accustomed  way 
home.  This  friend,  however,  happen- 
ing to  be  a  wag,  placed  him  at  a  cvrcu" 
lar  railing  ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  light  and  morning  found  the  so- 
bering sexagenarian  wondering  that  he 
had  not  yet  reached  his  own  door. 
Hence  I  might  have  been  as  long 
stumping  away  in  the  exuberance  of  my 
felicity,  as  Milton  suggests  Satan  might 
have  been  falling,  had  he  not  been 
snapped  up  by  the  jaws  of  that  unlucky 
place  which  has  never  been  able  to 
digest  him  since. 

But  all  this  is  more  amusinsr  as  mat* 
ter  of  speculation,  than  practically  im- 
portant. 1  was  again  obliged  to  insist 
upon  a  halt,  and  after  much  coaxing 
and  curbing,  I  did  actually  succeed  in 
erining  in  my  legs. 

*  •  *  «  * 

•  •  •  *  « 
"  Should  you  not  like  to  see  my  friend 

Dry  den,"  said  my  new  acquaintance, 
as  we  passed  the  oustkirts  of  a  little 
wood  ;  **  he  is  in  the  garden  at  the  rere 
of  this  plantation  ;  and  I  think  he  will 
set  us  right  on  the  subject  as  soon  as 
any  one ;  that  is,  if  he  does  not  think 
proper  to  act  reserve,  which  he  some- 
times does,  I  assure  yon,  most  unac- 
countably" 

**  By  all  means,  my  lord,"  said  I ; 
"  let  us  seek  him  at  once.  How  fortu- 
nate I  have  been  in  falling  in  with 
such  company !" 

"  Nay,  there  you  speak  like  one  of 
the  sons  of  earth.  Recollect,  you  must 
S[)intualize  yourself  into  a  complete 
fellowship  with  us,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent, or  you  will  lose  most  of  the  satis- 
faction you  anticipate.  The  fact  is, 
we  of  the  moon  are  on  the  most  per- 
fect equality.  None  is  greater  or  less 
than  the  other.  Not  only  does  it  evi- 
dence some  intellectual  superiority  to 
be  naturalized  on  its  8urface  at  all,  hut 
the  constitution  of  our  society,  in  the 
exclusion  of  falsehood  and  a-ssumption, 
prevents  the  possibility  of  interests 
clashing  in  any  way.** 

**  Thf  n  you  are  the  true  republic  of 
letters  ?"  said  I. 

"Just  so  ;  all  dignities,  honours,  re- 
lations, and  offices  are  literary  ;  con- 
nexion consists  in  affinity  of  mind,  and 
koafility    never   extends   farther   than 


difference  of  opinion,  modettlj  uiged, 
and  readily  accommodated." 

**  Happy  lunatics!"  exclaimed  I.  "In 
this  celestial  Athenieum,  then,  I  am  to 
find  what  I  have  long  sighed  for,  a  con- 
centration of  pure  intellect,  a  solution 
of  sense,  in  which  prejudice  is  precipi- 
tated to  the  bottom,  and  vanity  given 
off  in  vapour  from  the  surface.  But 
Dryden,  my  lord  !- 

**  Yes,  yes  ;  follow  me,  and  I  will  ex- 
plain to  you  by-and-by  more  of  the 
mysteries  of  onr  lunar  society.  See! 
is  not  earth-shine  a  glorious  light?" 
and  he  pointed  to  the  silver  lalver. 

'*  Glonous  indeed !"  exclaimed  I,  at 
I  turned  my  eyes  upwards,  holdinf^  my 
hands  over  them,  to  enable  me  to  en- 
dure the  excess  of  splend6nr  s  **  yon 
scarcely  need  a  sun  here." 

••  Why,  this  is  our  day  ;  when  it  is 
near  what  you  of  earth  would  call  morn- 
ing ;  that  is,  when  the  sun  is  aboot  to 
appear,  which  he  will  do  in  a  few  score 
Of  hours  more,  we  begin  to  make  our* 
selves  ready  for  repose.  The  Ged 
stalks  across  as  in  too  terrific  majesty 
to  be  looked  upon.  We  retire  into 
caves,  and  make  out  the  long  lunar 
night  as  best  we  may." 

**  Then  you  only  get  the  son  at  se- 
cond-hand from  us  ?*' 

"  No  more  ;  you  have  the  fint  of 
him,  no  doubt ;  but  you  throw  him 
back  so  softened  upon  us,  that  we  do 
not  grudge  you  the  direct  darting  o^ 
his  fire.** 

**  But  what  do  they  do  at  the  far  side 
of  the  moon  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  one  knows.  It  is  only  the 
earthy  side  we  have  anything  to  do 
with.  Some  of  our  later  arrivals  have 
proposed  to  undertake  an  expedition,  it 
is  true,  in  that  direction  ;  but  I  augur 
little  good  from  their  project.  An  ab- 
sence of  sun  and  earth  must  make  such 
regions  unfit  for  us,  and  hence  we  have 
no  business  to  meddle  with  them.  But 
this  is  just  what  incites  these  new  phi- 
losophers to  explore.  To  be  objectless 
and  presumptuous  is  sufficient  to  tiirow 
an  interest  round  any  undertaking." 

I  thought  to  myself,  this  is  luoar 
charity. 

**  The  truth  is,**  he  continued  ;  "  we 
of  the  old  school,  retain  a  little  of  the 
primitive  leaven,  and  even  here,  where 
we  are  sphered  in  our  proper  world, 
we  still  stick  to  that  part  whence  we 
have  the  t>est  view  of  the  spot  we  set 
out  from,  and  the  state  we  begun  with. 
See — lt)ok  at  old  England  up  at  yon 
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corner — ^yoo  can  just  see  the  longish 
dark  streak.*' 

••Why,  I  protest,  my  lord,  I  can 
scarcely  keep  my  eyes  open  at  all,  I  am 
so  dazzled." 

•*  Well  ;  try  my  glass  ;"  and  he  un- 
slung  a  small  spy-glass  from  around  his 
neck. 

"Oh,  there  indeed  it  is!"  I  ex- 
claimed ;  *•  there  is  the  outline  of  land 
and  sea,  as  plain  as  on  the  terrestrial 
globe  in  my  study.  But,  what  ? — 
there  near  the  south  pole V** 

*'  Httsh,  my  dear  sir,"  said  my  new 
acquaintance,  a  little  disconcerted,  and 
taking  the  glass  out  of  my  hand  ; 
**  these  things  are  not  yet  to  be  known. 
By-and-by  you  will  be  instructed,  but 
vague  observation  is  not  peruiitted 
amongst  us. — Come ;  we  have  now 
passed  the  wood — and,  as  sure  as  I  am 
a  dead  man,  there  is  my  friend  poring 
over  a  book  as  usual  by  the  fountain- 
side." 

True  enough,  there  was  Glorious 
John  !  The  loose  gown,  the  long 
straight  hair,  the  feeling  eyes,  the  in- 
tellectual forehead,  the  sensual  nose 
and  mouth  of  Kneller's  portrait,  were 
not  to  be  mistaken. 

Pope  considered  it  the  highest 
privilege  he  had  ever  enjoyed,  to  have 
once,  when  a  boy,  seen  the  translator 
of  the  iEneid  at  the  door  of  a  coflfee- 
house.  What  wonder,  then,  that  a 
poor  enthusiastic  book-worm  like  me, 
still  farther  removed,  too,  from  the  era 
in  which  he  gave  light  to  the  earth  by 
his  presence,  should  I'l-cI  my  waistcoat 
grow  tight,  as  1  became  suddenly  con- 
scious of  the  poet's  presence !  Eveiy 
thing  he  had  written  rushed  into  my 
mind  at  once.  The  inspired  thoughts 
and  expressions  of  years  seemed  con- 
centrated and  Houting  round  his  head 
like  a  halo  of  glory.  Alexander's 
f -ast!  Every  line  of  that  wonderful 
production  hung  like  an  amaranthine 
wreath  around  his  brow,  and  seemed  to 
encircle  the  brain  it  sprung  fiotn  like 
the  efflorescence  of  the  immortal  intel- 
lect within. 

I  had  stopped  when  I  first  beh.  Id 
him  ;  but  my  companion  led  me  on  by 
the  hand,  and  introduced  Ad  vena  to 
the  poet.  He  turned  half  round  with 
a  bland  and  good-natured  smile,  as  he 
returned  my  profound  salute,  took  out 
a  dirty-looking  little  red  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, with  which  he  blew  his  nose, 
applying,  as  it  a]jpeared  to  me,  the 
economised  cotton  convenience  only  at 
one  nostril  and  his  finger  at  the  other, 
and  then  looking  me  full  in  the  face,  I 


observed  that  he  had  been  weeping. 
However,  he  at  once  laid  aside  the 
book  which  appeared  to  have  affected 
him,  and  congratulated  me  on  my  lunar 
promotion,  with  all  imaginable  vivacity 
and  naivete. 

**  But,  my  good  Lord  Roscommon,* 
said  he,  addressing  my  introducer, 
"  how  docs  it  happen  that  1  have  you 
here  at  this  hour,  you,  who  are  gene- 
rally so  late  in  the  evening  careful  to 
keep  within  doors,  lest  the  light  should 
surprise  you,  and  hurt  your  eyes  ?" 

"  Why,  my  friend,  to  say  the  truth, 
I  was  led  to  wander  farther  than  I  had 
intended,  in  consequence  of  my  being 
engaged  in  a  philological  discussion 
with  Bochart ;  and  when  1  turned 
about,  I  stumbled  upon  this  stranger, 
who  detained  me  in  a  continuation  of 
the  subject  I  had  set  out  with,  until 
now.  Indeed,  we  agreed  to  refer  one 
point  to  yon,  my  friend,  as  the  person 
best  qualified  to  decide  upon  it ;  it  was 
the  question  with  regard  to  the  true 
Augustanageofour/^»g{/n^e — whether 
it  was  our  own  time,  that  of  Pope,  or 
whether  it  may  be  even  yet  to  come ; 
but  now  I  recollect,"  continued  he, 
turning?  to  me,  "you  seemed  to  doubt 
our  present  means  of  information, 
and '• 

**  Oh,  as  to  that,"'  said  Dryden,  ris- 
ing from  the  rustic  chair,  **  you  could 
not  be  ignorant,  if  you  were  once  to 
hear  one  of  our  conversations.  We 
keep  pace  with  the  foremost  of  you. 
We  have  an  early  copy  of  every  thing 
entered  at  Stationer's  Hall,  and  many 
things  besides.  We  have  tale-bearers 
in  every  club,  reporters  at  every  meet- 
ing. Nay,  the  secrets  of  the  roost  pri- 
vate conimuuications  are  on  the  market- 
cross  of  the  lunar  metropolis.  How 
could  Me  live,  even  in  our  heaven, 
without  variety  ?  Believe  me,  young 
man,  an  eternity  of  stagnation  would 
not  do  for  the  restless  tribe  of  writers. 
If  wc  cannot  publish  any  more,  we  can 
at  least  hear,  read,  think,  reason,  theo- 
rize. All  this  is  peruiitted  us,  and  we 
enter  with  warmth  into  the  disputes 
whiih  agitate  our  postvnty^  as  1  u:ay 
call  them,  of  tlie  lower  sphere." 

"  liut,"  s-aid  I,  "  may  it  not  be  rea- 
sciiably  feUjpo.-ed  that  argument  with- 
out tiie  power  of  infiueucinj;-  circum- 
stances, theory  witiiout  the  hope  of 
reaping  practical  results,  would,  (if 
they  could  have  this  sort  of  abstracted 
existence  at  all,)  rather  torture  than 
delight  those  who  should  make  use  of 
them  V 

**  Not  as  we  have  Warned  to  argue 
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atid  theorize.     Wlien  knowledg'e   has 
become  the  #yle  end  and  object  of  rea- 
sonmfr — when  truth  is  the  goal  of  sci- 
ence— there  arises  u  pleasure,  mi  en- 
thiifm^m   in   the  i^oul,  inde  pen  dent  of 
ail  results*  which  individual  and  narrow 
afiplication  even  of  the  mofii  success- 
fti!    kind    could   never  have    afforded. 
Miiidi  so  Rub limed  never  seek  to  des- 
cend   aguin    rruiri   iheir  height — tliey 
prefer    the    sun-beum     which    carries 
tliem  ftrai^ht  up  to    the   foantaiu   of 
Jij-bl,  to  the  bow,  which  rises  to  the 
L  beaven§  only  to  descend  ag^nin  upon 
\  the  plain.      By   whotn  id  it  that  the 
greatest  strides  toward:!  Tjcrfcciion  in 
any  course  nf  nattir.d  study  hiiVt:  been 
effected?     Is  it  not  by  those  retired, 
uninterested    rrcaturnit,    whose    aouU 
scarcely  deigned  to  admit  the  appUcai- 
I  tion  of  their  discoveries   to   the  paltry 
iconceraa  of  society  and   human  life  t* 
f  Of  course  I  do  not  meao  to  include 
LTeligious  enqnirit's,   which   I  leave  to 
[the  cassock  over  the  punch-bowl.** 

I  confess  all   my  earthly   politeness 
\vrBn   necessary  to   make    me   swallow 
Ithis  ilose.     However,  I  contained  my- 
|telll  reflecting  th.il   to  convince  a  de- 
fiiiH't  author  of  impiety   would  be  of 
no  manner  of  use  to  him  ;  and  that  if 
I  wt-re  defeated,   as  I  bad  some  idea  1 
shiiuld  be,  by  the  a^^tute  and  brilliant 
poet,    1    shi^uid    only    carry   back    to 
earth    a   sufficient   stock   of   conftis^d 
scepticism  to  muke  me  uncomfnrtalde 
for  the  rest  of  my  terrestriai  journey, 
Acconbngly*   J  was  silent,  and  he  re- 
sum  ed, 

*"  Weil,  now  that  1  have  convinced 
3*oi]  that  we  stand  upon  equal  f^round 
with  regard  to  modern  infi<rnm- 
linn— — " 

**  Navi  my  dear  Sir,"  interntpted  I, 
"  accordincr  to  vour  own  Bcconr*t  vou 
nave  me  at  vanuige- — you  seem  lo  pos- 
sess mean*  of  information  more  ci- 
tendt'd,  with  infinitely  more  leisure  to 
make  use  of  it,  than  I  have  ever  yet 
attained  to,  or  ever  hope  to  enjoy. 

-  Well,  well,  sir,  we  can  make  altovr- 
anets-  but  stay — ynu,  my  lord,  I 
venture  to  say,  as  your  subjeet  was 
^^vThat  was  it,  by  the  bye?**  said  he, 
IdUghiug ;  **  I  had  almost  forgotten  to 
enquire,'' 

"  You  can  probablv  divine,"  said  Roft- 
commoii,  differentially*  "  1  Imvemore 
than  once  hud  tiie  beueiitof  yotir  opinion 
upon  the  question,  and  it«  not  coincid- 
in.^  with  mine  has  tem[>tcd  me  at 
times  to  renounce  that  which  my  own 
observations  had  induced  me  lo  adopt. 
I  had  insisted,  with  M.  Bochart,  that 


our  own  age.  that  of  the  Seeond 
Charles,  was  the  one  in  which  the 
English  language  had  reached  iti 
utmost  possible  perfection,  and  lh«l 
that  age  it  wiis,  consequently,  which 
must  necessarily  have  produced  the 
last  of  the  ptirc  classic  authors  of  £ng-> 
land.  He  opposed  me,  and  appealed  to 
eipcriencc,  as  I  did  to  the  reason  of  the 
thinsr.  Our  new  guest  seems  to  inchoo 
to  M.  Bochart'$  view,  and  now  I  only 
want  him  to  hear  you  put  the  matter 
in  its  proper  Hght,  as  1  know  you  will 
at  once.  You  who  brought  to  such 
perfection  the  rude  materials  of  our 
language — who  collected  the  scat- 
tered limhs  of  our  Brilisb  Orplteus 
into  one  symmetrical  body  of  barnio* 
nious  diction,  ougiit,  il  any  one  could 
do  so  witli  reason,  to  incline  to  toy 
aide.  You  surely  must  allow  that  the 
debauch  in  if  of  our  language  has  been 
unsparingly  carried  on,  and  that  even 
the  most  fastidious  of  those  who  suc- 
ceeded you — even  Pope  himself  only 
endeavoured  to  iiarp  upon  the  same 
string  you  had  previously  touched, 
I'eebH'  echoing  with  his  delicate  fiflg^r 
the  til  rilling  force  of  the  master-hand, 
and  producing  the  same  resemblance 
to  the  divine  original  as  Sternbold  and 

Hopkins  to  Davids  Psalter '* 

"*  Or  Tartini  to  the  DeviPs  Sonata/' 
adrJed  Dryden,  with  a  laugh.  *'  The 
truth  is.  it* is  easy  to  detect  in  yon  iht 
profio«er  of  a  stop-cot  k  upon  the  fluc- 
tuation of  our  lati;^uace;  nor  do  I  won* 
d<jr  at  your  anxiety  to  arrest  tta  httd 
change  (whether  that  change  b«  consi- 
dered i'nr  the  better  or  not)  when  I  re- 
collect how  perfect  a  model  yon  your- 
self presented  to  your  country  in  iht 
Essay  on  Translated  Verse  ;  but  itid  1 
hope  you  will  not  take  it  ill  if  I  fpeak 
my  mind  freely,  as  I  did  below  tnere, 
(pointing  up  to  the  earth,)  and  (ell  you 
that  I  think  the  language  of  our  qu«m- 
dara  country  is  still  a  pure,  pcrtect,  dis- 
tinct and  cbaruct eristic  language,  and 
that  an  author  of  to-day — ri;n.  of  i». 
morrow — may  consider    hi  Me 

safe  in  adopting  it,  without  ti- 

tle qualms  about  its  bcuig  cVt  t-  f 
will  give  you  some  of  my  ira-Hj|., 
which  fierhaps  I  never  did  befur»». 
Our  language  (bt^^inning  from  the 
A nijlo- Norman  period)  ie  composed 
from  two  sources  ;  one  a  tiortiteni,  tJie 
other  a  southern  source,  tlie  Tetiloaic 
and  the  Roman.  Recoiled  our  lan- 
guage, as  it  now  is,  and  has  biN»ii  for 
centuries,  is  composed  out  of  tb^if. 
However  gradually — in  bowcTrr  iiii- 
equal    prq^ortioni  the    mixtare    look 
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place,  that  it  did  take  place,  and  unm- 
mlt  an  unU<;ci  Btreatii  to  us,  in  certain* 
The  »anje  source  from  whence  was 
derived  the  nonhcrii  iiart  ui'  fmr  eurlir 
kiiguagp,  also  supplied  other  niidoni 
in  atill  more  abundant  prujiortion^^  the 
Germans  amoni;  the  number  ;  white 
the  Latin  recelvtul  from  tlie  Normans 
was  that  which  the  French  have  so 
largely  retained  to  the  present  time. 
Hence  we  are  surrounded  hy  the  ele- 
ments— the  separated  oxygen  and  hy- 
drog:<'n — of  onr  current  languag-e  i  and 
by  w  littt  pollution,  let  me  nsk,  has  it  been 
defiled  of  liite  ?  Why*  by  the  admix- 
ture of  the  very  same  materials  «m  of 
which  it  was  originally  composed  ;  and 
as  Milton  of  old,  and  John^^on  of  lale, 
did  what  they  couki  to  make  the  Irihu- 
tarie^  from  the  south  tlow  more  copi* 
OUalv  irtto  the  miiin  stream,  so  have 
Sbttkspeur<?,  Swift,  Scott,  and  perhaps 
Byron,  kept  the  northern  ehannels  free, 
and  allowed  the  blue  dejiths  of  their 
roehcd  snows  to  charaettrize  the 
whole.  So  much  for  the  intluence  of 
autburs.  But  what  has  general  com- 
munication done  ?  Just  the  same 
thing-.  Will  ray  Lor  J  Roscommon  or 
hk  friend  deny  this?  We  were,  no 
doubt,  in  dauj^er  from  the  einasculaie 
latinity  of  Guol ;  hut,  of  lute  ycara 
a  rush  of  the  dark  strength  of  the 
German  carried  in  upon  }iis  poor  and 
pitiful  sentiment  like  the  Black  IVinco 
in  triumph  upon  hi^  sorry  uik'^^  hyis 
invigorated  the  taste  of  the  nation,  and 
once  more  restored  the  equilibnum.'* 

"  But  is  there  not  a  change,  never- 
theless," said  Lord  Hcjscommoo,  "a 
vital  cshange  in  the  spirit  of  the  lan- 
guage, since  the  time  of  our  proposing 
a  scnool  ticlia  cnuca  f" 

**  Not  in  the  ipiril,  I  conceive,*'  re- 
plied Dryden  ;  '*  and  as  long  \x»  that 
ia  unaltered,  the  only  disadvantage  in 
the  change  will  be  found  in  its  rt^idcr- 
ing  obscure,  (the  stranger  will  pardon 
me,)  what  we  conceive  to  be  works 
worthy  of  being  generally  read,  and 
cle:iriy  untlerstood."* 

"  But  look/'  said  Lord  Roscommon, 
tapping  hia  tobkicco-hox  with  vehe- 
luence,  "  look  ut  the  efforts  ol  fashion 
to  clothe  itself  in  foreign  idiom,  or  even 
to  bring  in  the  yiidisguised  raw  mute- 
fiali  as  I  may  call  it,  iu  every  possible 
way.  Lo^ik  at  the  lady -leaders  of 
Rioderrt  literary  fops,  who,  poor  as  they 
nay  be,  throw  their  mitc  into  the  trea- 
»nry  of  letters,  and  see  whether  they 
iJo  not  aid  at  the  work  of  ruin.  There, 
for  instance,  lake  Lady " 

'*  lu  shorty  my  good    Lotd,"  cried 


Dryden,  interrupting  him,  "you  arc 
not  one  of  those  gaUant  philoUigists, 
wbo  would  accc[it  the  fruit  \Vhich  they 
know  fo  be  ashes  to  the  taste,  if  it  wera 
only  ollered  by  a  fair  bund.  But,  alter 
all,  shew  ine  the  most  luodcrnized  of 
modern  EiiLrli^h  authtrs,  who  inter* 
lards  his  or  her  style  with  one  tenth  of 
the  Ibreigri  expressions  to  be  met  with 
in  some  of  Cicero's  cotnpos^itions  ;  and 
yet,  liow  loug  was  it  before  Latin  be- 
came baibarous?*' 

**  1  knov^,"*  said  Roscommon,  a  little 
crest-lallen,  **  that  you  have,  (or  rkitbcr 
fmd^)  a  leaning  that  uuy  yoiir^df,  uiid 
you  have  u  scruple  ahont  casting  the 
btone.  But,  n^ncrtheb^§!i,  1  cannot 
but  ag^rec  with  you  in  thinkiijg  that  wc 
are  peculiarlv  circumstanced  in  being 
able  to  admit  of  change  wiilbout  cor- 
ruption." 

**  If  I  might  venture  to  offer  an  opi- 
nion, sir,**  said  1,  endeavouring  to  throw 
defeience  almuSst  rdigiout}  into  my 
manner,  **  1  would  gu^^esi  that  the 
stream  has  scarcely  been  eijually  fed 
from  common  sources  durijiy;  late  years: 
for  akbrmgh  there  was  certainly  a  slight 
bias  towards  the  nurtheru  tank  at  one 
time,  yet  it  was  seareely  sufficient  to 

Duality  the  overwhelming  force  of 
ohnson's  previous  infltienee  and  ex- 
ample, opposing,  as  it  did,  the  avowed 
decision  of  bis  judgment ;  and  what- 
ever it  wa&,  it  has  now  almost  altogether 
disuppearcd." 

"*  Quite  right,  sir,  quite  right,"  ex- 
claimed Dryden  {  *'  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  tiie  duty  of  those  who  assume  th(t 
manugement  of  the  public  taste,  to  turn 
it  not  th ward  by  every  mean*  in  their 
power*  It  has  all  along  had  a  hanker- 
ing after  the  south— just  as  ihe  bar- 
bariiUis  of  old  were  n  out  to  pour  down 
irrfsistiUly  upon  the  enticing  vine- 
yards of  Italy*  We  mntit  keep  our 
ton^nc  between  our  teeth, that  is,  within 
the  wldte  clilfs  of  onr  island  ;  for  if  we 
do  not,  it  wdl,  like  one  of  our  touring 
folk  of  tiuidity,  lose  its  native  |njrity, 
without  reaping  mucii  benefit  from  it6 
travels/' 

•*  Our  authors  seem  to  be  fully  aware 
of  this,**  said  1  i  "but  the  conviction 
generally  come**  too  late  for  any  prac- 
tical goOfL  The  *tjfU  is  formed  by 
school  and  college  educittiou,  both  of 
them  calculated  to  give  the  Roman 
tendency  to  the  language  i  and  it  is 
only  in  time  to  offer  an  ineffectual 
warning  to  Others,  that  they  are  con- 
vinced they  have  been  mislaken.  A 
northern  languuKC,  of  which  the  roost 
copious  is  the  German,  ought,  in  my 
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humble  opinion,  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  first  rudiments  of  our  educa- 
tion. Let  the  two  contendingr  prin- 
ciples, then,  fig^ht  it  out  as  they  may.** 

**  You  would  confer  a  benefit  on  your 
country,  by  promulirating  this  doctrine, 
young  m-.in,**  said  Dryden  ;  "  and  we, 
too,  should  thnnk  yon  nt  second-hand." 

*'  But  then,"  interrupted  Lord  Ros- 
common, **  another  and  a  paramount 
consideration  steps  in.  Is  the  litera- 
ture, which  the  lanj^ua^eyou  are  speak- 
in?  of  opens  to  us,  of  a  nature  to  allow 
of  its  being:  safelv  adopted  ?  or  rather, 
would  not  the  evil  effect  upon  the  mind, 
produced  by  such  an  accession  to  our 
information,  more  than  counterbalance 
the  gfood  effect  it  might  have  upon  our 
touirue  ?'* 

Dryden  smiled,  and  said  nothing.  I 
replied — 

"  I  confess,  my  Lord,  your  objection 
would  be  Hlmost  insuperable,  if  it  were 
not  that  the  mischic^vons  tendency  of 
literature  is  not  confined  to  one  lan- 
guage, but  pervad(78  all,  both  ancient 
and  modern  ;  and,  indeed,  as  our  in- 
ftitutinns  now  work,  a  change  from 
the  unlimited  perusal  of  the  school 
classics,  even  to  German  morality, 
would  be  for  the  better." 

•*  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  you, 
sir,"  said  Roscommon,  **  for  we  uiust 
consider  how  much  greater  weight  the 
scepticism  and  licentioinness  of  an  en- 
lightened modern  author,  must  have 
on  the  mind  of  an  intelliirent  student, 
than  all  that  the  blindness  of  aiititpiity 
has  been  al»le  to  grope  out.  The  one 
acts  as  a  b«'ac(»n — the  other  may  mis- 
leaf!  as  a  LMiide.*' 

"  Yet  ol)serve/'  replied  I,  *•  that  the 
bpjcon  will  be  strewed  with  the  wrecks 
of  those  whom  the  irresistible  fascina- 
tions of  its  liu'ht  have  drawn  upon  their 
destruction  ;  and  the  guide  which  pro- 
fesses to  lead  to  truth,  may  at  least 
give  a  taste  for  its  discovery,  even  when 
it  proves  itself  inadequate  to  attain  it. 
But  where,"  I  continued,  ••  are  we  to 
go  where  the  coast  is  not  iron-bound  ? 
Look  at  France  I  If  we  fly  the  Cha- 
rvbdis  of  Kant,  and  his  <li«riplc8, 
Fichte  and  Schelling.  we  are  iiiei«!ent 
upon  the  Scylla  of  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
seau, and  th«'ir  •  legion,'  or  upon  the 
now  fashionable  fallacies  of  the  econo- 
mists." 

"Yon  must  remember.  ho\\ever,"  rc- 
|>Ii^(l  Roscommon,  *'  that  you  have  run 
fVwni  language  to  literature,  and  from 
general  literature  to  philosophy,  ar.a 
as  to  philosophy,  there  is  but  one  puic 
Bcbool" 


**  And  what  more  natural  tranntion 
could  there  be?**  exclaimed  Dryden. 
**  The  stranger  has  only  followed  in 
the  track  of  the  subject  itself.  Yon 
will  find  few  modem  works,  partico- 
larly  in  the  German,  which  do  not  banl 
in  philosophy  of  some  kind  or  other 
by  the  ears.  Poets,  of  all  men  the 
roost  unlikely  to  deal  in  metaphysics, 
have  yet  for  a  long  time  been  the 
most  prominent,  and,  I  will  add,  the 
most  mischievous  propagators  of  srs* 
U'ms ;  for  they  haTe  made  popuW 
those  lucubrations  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  eonfined  to  the  speco- 
lativc  few ;  and  within  the  body  of 
their  Pegasus,  have  introduced  a  host 
of  principles,  armed  against  truth,  re- 
ligion, and  virtue.     Politics,  too         * 

"  Come,  come,  my  friend,**  said  Ros- 
common, laughing,  *<1  stood  reSgkm 
without  flinching;  but  to  hear  yon 
inveigh  against  such  a  use  of  an  au- 
thor's pen  ;  you  who  yourself         ■* 

••  Yes,  sir,**  replied  Dryden,  with 
vehemence,  "  I  do  mean  to  object,  and 
that  strongly,  to  the  present  attempt  of 
writers  to  clothe  i)olitical  objects  in  a 
poetic  disguise,  and  to  set  the  muse  to 
the  task  of  settling  this  or  that  state 
question.  1  do  object  to  the  great  end 
of  poetry  being  made  subservient  to 
such  purposes  ;  and  if  you  name  to  me 
any  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  I  reply 
that  there  can  be  no  objection  to  a 
poet  taking  up  occurring  or  past 
events,  to  give  interest  and  popularity 
to  liis  performances  ;  but  prospectively 
writing  down  a  ministry  in  rhyme,  or 
overthrowing  a  dynasty  iu  blank  versc^ 
is  utterly  uuworthy  ot  the  follower  of 
the  muses,  and  foreign  to  the  great  end 
of  song." 

"  So  much  for  lunar  consistency," 
thovght  I  ;  I  only  sfiUL — **  I  wish  I 
could  instil  this  principle  into  some  of 
the  modern  race  of  authors  in  France, 
and  teach  them  that  whatever  popu- 
larity such  modes  of  proceeding  may 
gain  for  them  at  the  time,  the  succeecU 
ing  age,  to  whom  the  juncture,  whatever 
it  may  be,  has  no  longer  reference,  will 
throw  aside  the  performance  that  is  not 
rt'coiii mended  by  the  eternal  charac- 
teristics of  nature  and  truth." 

"  H<'W  mu'h  do  those  words  conjure 
up  to  the  mind  !**  exclaimed  Roscom- 
mon. "  How  completely  immortality 
in  works  depeuds  on  generalizing,  and 
in  speaking  to  classes  and  inherent  qua- 
lities of  universal  nature,  instead  of 
to  individuals,  and  particular  circom- 
stances !" 

"True^   true,**   said    Dryden,  con- 
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U^niplatively,  *'  we  must  all  be  forced 
to  admit  that  tliat  h  alotit^  true  puetry 
which  *h  not  ol  an  age,  but  for  ail 
lime/** 

[  began  to  grow  reconcileil  to  my 
company  a^in.  The  conversation  had 
Lost  iia  angles,  if  I  may  so  express  my-^ 
Belft  HS  the  two  poets  relapseu  bito  the 
mood  mo«t  suited  and  must  hitbitua] 
to  tbem.     Dryden  resunjed  : 

"Our  old  poet5,  Spen«ier»  Shaks- 
peare,  Milton,  all  knew  this.  Of  yonr 
moderns,  Young^t  Wordsworth,  Byron, 
have  f" ►I lowed  in  their  path.  Many, 
however,  have  been  eontept  to  wedfje 
themselves  «ithin  I  be  asre  in  which 
they  lived  ;  and  fiuch  have  invariably 
passed  away  with  k.  lint  the  spirit 
ot  [>oetry  rnuM  now  be  on  the  decline 
iu  Eufflandt  for  the  materiais  for  feed- 
ing the  imagination  are  fast  dbappear- 
ing,-* 

**  Consult  our  modern  critic,  Bulwer," 
interrupted  I,  "and  he  will  tell  you 
that  there  h  now  a  ^ render  fidd  open- 
ing for  the  nuficent  poet,  than  any  that 
has  ever  yet  been  trod " 

*•  What,"  eirlaiined  Koscoraaion  -, 
*'  do  you  mean  tu  bring  that  crude, 
flippant  novelist  as  authority  before 
us  f* 

**  Nay,"  said  Dryden,  putting  bis 
liand  on  the  shoulder  of  tlie  speaker, 
"you  are  too  severe — 1  iike  bis  light 
and  liberal  style,  although  I  cannot 
a|E:ree  %iitii  him  in  the  present  in^^tance. 
No  doubt,  a  Milton  uii^  ht  yet  arise  in 
England,  as  he  did  once  before,  in  trou- 
blousand  thinking  times ;  but  even  inde- 
pendent of  there  being  scarcely  an  ex- 
ample of  two  great  poets  arising  in  one 
nnchani^ed  country  and  language  at 
very  distant  intervals  of  lime,  I  con- 
ceive that  the  present  drift  of  things 
is  from  the  shores  of  poetry.  Poetry 
rejoices  in  the  pomp  and  chivalry  o\' 
old  usages  ;  it  bangs  among  the  gothic 
arches  of  superstition,  and  lingers  by 
the  costly  tombs  ofancirnt  institutions 
and  observances  ;  it  twines  like  ivy 
round  what  is  venerable,  and  where  the 
fabric  is  dropping,  or  rudely  torn  down, 
it  must  fall  with  it.  M^*n*s  eyes  are  now 
cast  forward  ;  new  systems  are  pnsh» 
ing^  out  the  old  j  utility  treads  uncon- 
cerned on  the  ashes  men  were  accus- 
tomed to  reveiencc.  Coniempljlton, 
reverie,  faiiiry,  are  out  of  fdsbif»n.   Wild 


speculation  itares  about ;  much  that  is 
superficial  creeps  in  in  the  garb  of 
novelty.  There  is  an  eieiiement— *a 
breathless  ha&tc  ;  yet^  at  the  same  time, 
«  cold  and  uiathemuticul  rigidity  io 
viewing  e%'ery  tiling,  which  may  be 
reasonable,  but  which  is  inimical  to 
poetry.  It  is  ii  race,  a  struggle,  a  con- 
test. Mankind  are  rolling,  as  in  a 
dense  crowd,  and  each  one  is  straining 
and  elbowing^  and  piinting  alter — 
what  ?  Is  it  knowledge  ?  (s  it  hap- 
piness? Is  it  power  ?  They  know  not 
themselves.  But  poetry!  t)h,  no; 
there  is  not  time  for  ihai.  unless,  as  [ 
said  before,  it  be  sometliing  limt  chimes 
in  with  the  object  nf  iheir  pursuit.  No  ; 
from  an  over-rttined  peo[»k',  ga«|iiing 
from  re|]eated  draughts  of  know  ledge, 
which  til  most  choke  them  as  they  swill, 
there  is  not  nmch  sentiment  to  be  ex- 
pected»  The  imagination  and  feelioifs 
nave  been  oti?ted  by  reustm  and  poli- 
tical economy,  and  man — an  English- 
mtin,  1  mean^has  become  a  creature 
wiihont  poetry  in  the  world/' 

"  Truly  and  nobly  said,  my  dear 
friend,"  cxclyiirned  Rojiconnoou^,  in  a 
transjjmrt  of  admiration;  '*  we  may 
tharik  our  kind  l^ie  which  sent  ns  into 
the  W(»rld  before  reform  had  taught  it 
to  break  up  the  heroics  of  life  into 
more  convenient  prus^e,' 

"  Truly  we  niav,"  repjlied  Dryden  ; 
"  every  li'iing  now  has  become  rcciangu- 
lar  in  society  ;  and  the  exploded 
fashion  of  the  gardens  of  our  day  has 
extended  itaelt'  to  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual world  in  this.  Nothing  but 
straii^ht  walks,  clipped  elms,  mathe- 
matical ponds  J  no  room  lor  one  stray 
branch.  Nature  is  turned  out  of  doors, 
as  a  rustic,  to  make  room  for  the  re- 
finement of  art.  GoveroTiient,  war^ 
edocation^ — nay,  cimrity  itself,  are  re- 
duced to  a  system ;  the  world  is 
hooped  round  with  iron,  like  an  old  bar*' 
rel  ;  the  tntnsparent  purity  of  the  sea 
is  rukf.'d  up  into  boihn;r  muil  by  a 
thoui^and  paddles,  or,  realizing  the  im- 
pious arrogance  of  Xerxe«*,  is  chained 
irom  promontory  to  promoritory  with 
bridges — arid  llien  we  arc  expected  to 
write  po»  try  1  No,  sir — restore  nature 
to  her  throne — lei  your  trees  grow 
wild — your  walk?  take  the  sweep,  which 
ob^^rvca  the  line  of  beauty  and  con- 
venience at  onre* — your  strenms  scoop 


♦  Perhaps  ooe  of  th©  finest  images  to  be  met  with  in  German  poetry,  (and,  there- 
fore, in  a«v  poetry,)  is  introcluctU  in  one  oJ  the  Wallenstein  plays  b?  Schiller,  J  fi^rget 
which,  wh*;re  the  observfttioa  of  ancient  ordinances  is  enjoined  by  the  speaker.  It 
might  serve  as  a  hint  to  our  levellers*  He  tli'scrihes  tlie  lu'R^ilon^'  rage  for  improve- 
ment in  B  couDtry,  as  gomg  fnrw*&rd  like  the  eunnon  fhot,  direct  tu  its  end^  but  crush- 
ing  and  overwhelming  all  thitt  inttrviiti«f,  anJ  marking  kk  couriii  by  ruin ;  and   ton- 
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out  tlieir  own  banks— make  the  world 
a  jardin  Anglais,  in  fact — and  you  will 
find  the  groves  once  more  resound  with 
song.  Till  then  you  must  be  content 
with  vcrset  and  do  without  poetry^ "^ 

•'  Still  1  cannot  say,'*  rejoined  I, 
**  that  1  am  without  hope  tliat  the  ex- 
tension of  intellect,  muiiiCestcd  in  the 
way  you  desLTilir,  will  be  productive 
of  good  effect,  even  in  the  region  of 
poesy  ;  for,  see,  that  if  you  consider 
such  ground  to  be  rendered  unpro- 
ductive by  tiio  improvement  of  the 
mental  crop,  the  deduction  must  be 
most  injurious  to  the  dignity  of  verse ; 
for  it  must  follow  that  mental  superi- 
ority is  not  necessary  for  its  growth." 

"Come,  come,  sir  stranger,  this  is 
a  startling  view  of  the  subject.  I  did 
not  mean  to  £ro  so  far.  When  I  con- 
tended that  the  mind  was  too  closely 
ennf.uresl,  and  loo  rapidly  progros'jive 
for  tilt*  encouruzenuMit  of  s'ln^s  1  did 
not  mean  to  a<>scrt  that  thit  >ong  is 
the  *filix*  which  grows  but  in  neglected 
ground — Fur  from  it.  All  I  intended 
to  say  was,  thdt  w  lie  re  the  mind  is 
directed  so  exclusively  to  particulars, 
it  loses  that  generalizing  power  which 
Is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  com- 
position of  a  poet ;  iuid  that  where  it 
becomes  rigid,  by  constantly  requiring 
demonstration,  and  pinning  itselt'down 
to  visible  and  tangible  reality,  it  will 
scarcely  relish,  and  certainly  camnot 
hope  to  imitate',  the  immortal  imagin- 
ings of  an  Iliad,  Faery  (j(u;en,  or  the 
Night  Thoughts.  Poetry  consists  in 
an  extended,  enlarged,  and  philoso- 
phical view  of  thini^s — vitdc  major 
imago  ;  and  in  its  highest  development, 
boii.s  like  tl»«'  Pellieau  j-outh,  at  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  sensible  world.** 

*•  I  conf'c'ss."  s.iid  RosGommoii,  "  I 
find  it  hard  to  entor  isto  your  views. 
There  ma«<t  be  a  deep  attention — a 
settling  down  of  the  luind  to  verse, 
which  would  be  eflective  if  apolied  in 
any  other  direction  ;  and  I  think  it 
impossible  to  apply  so  intensely,  v\ith- 
out  injecting,  as  it  were,  every  parti- 
cular ramiiication  of  the  subject  with 
the  mind's  energies,  and  distending  the 
smallest  fibre  to  its  full  importance.'* 

"  Nor  do  I  attempt  to  deny  it,"  re- 
plied Dryden — "far  iVom  it.     On  the 


contrary,  if  there  U  any  thing  vkich 
requires  vigour  and  mtendmeat  of  the 
mind,  it  is  the  planning  and  detail  of 
a  poetic  work.  All  I  mean  to  say  is, 
that  there  must  be  at  the  bottom  of 
this,  as  of  every  other  great  design,  a 
genius  for  the  univcrsaT,  a  power  of 
generalizing,  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
higher  orders  of  intellect,  and  without 
wiiieh,  what  is  great  can  never  be  pro- 
duced. Look  at  Goethe,  for  instance. 
He  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  nanow 
philoso))hy.  Nay,  he  was  early  and 
deeply  imbued  with  it  himself;  but  he 
never  rose  to  his  *  pride  of  place*  upon 
such  leathern  wiogs.  On  the  contraty, 
his  works  are  pre-eminent,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  have  avoided  the  pe- 
culiarities of  any  school,  and  have  kept 
themselves  clear  of,  and  above^  all 
petty  system  and  opinions.  Nature, 
universal,  unchangeable  nature,  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  true  eminence  in  this 
line  ;  but  he  who  treats  her  with  the 
reverence  due  to  a  superior  order  of 
being,  stands  in  at  least  as  high  a  rank 
as  he  does,  who  affects  to  consider  her 
as  not  a  whit  better  than  he  is  himself, 
and  is  eternally  pursuing  her  into  holes 
and  corners,  to  examine  some  new 
beauty,  or  take  some  new  liberty  — ^* 

•*  And  who,"  added  I,  ••  hy  making 
his  admiration  thus  offensively  ap- 
parent, loses  the  power  of  winning 
licr ;  for  nature,  atYer  «11,  like  Miss 
Cowslip,  is  *  of  the  feminine  gender.' " 

**  Aye.  but,*'  said  Dryden,  ••  observe 
that  such  urallants,  when  they  appear 
to  have  fairly  overtaken  her," and  got 
her  into  a  corner,  can  do  no  more.  As 
the  old  beau  is  described  by  one  of  our 
poets — 

*  Brisk  where  he  caunot,  luckward  where  be  cu. 
The  teasing  gh<Mt  of  the  departed  man,* 

Such  is  your  triffer,  who  cries  Xickjf- 
Xackj/  after  her ;  and  like  Utat  old  beau, 
will  in  all  probability  be  scouted  out  of 
her  presence  with  a' dog-whip." 

**  But  how  are  y(»u  to  grasp  all  her 
charms?** exclaimed  Roscommon.  '*She 
is  too  ample,  too  vast,  to  be  thus  taken 
in  and  comprehended  by  the  embrace 
of  geuitis." 

"  By  no  means ;  we  had  better  desert 
an  image  difficult  to  be  pursued  as  aa 


trusts  it  with  the  rcjfarJ  for  ancieut  observancOB,  which  takes  the  sinuous  sweep  of 
nature,  like  iho  winding  ot'  a  river,  respecting  boundaries,  sparing  the  cottage  and  the 
viiioyard,  and  bearing  the  blessings  of  the  earth  with  it  to  the  ocean  of  its  destiuntion. 
f  Lamartine  ob^^^ve3,  that  "la  societe  el  la  civilization  ^ort  eviJemment  ennemies 
d<'  la  beaute  physique.  EUes  multiplient  trop  les  impros&ions  et  les  lentiroents,**  &c. 
The  sanitt  remark  will  hold  good  whi>n  applied  to  poetic  beauty ;  and  the  **  multipli- 
cation" may  be  better  expre:>5€d  by  particularuatwn. 
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illustnition  in  the  present  casc^  and 
turn  to  what  Bacon  says  on  the  exami- 
nation of  things  by  the  mindi  to  exem- 
plify an  J  prove  what  I  mean*  He  aays 
that  we  mu*t  view  any  seiencc  vve  ap- 
ply to,  not  from  the  level  of  itself,  but 
from  something-  above  it — some  more 
elevated  station,  whence  we  iiuist  look 
down  as  from  a  tower  on  the  plane  of 
that  science.  It  ia  just  the  same  with 
any  subject  the  poet  takes  in  hand. 
He  must  be  elevated  above  it,  He 
must  have  gone  beyond  it  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge  and  conception 
to  which  it  has  reference,  and  be  must 
look  down  frora  hU  intelh^ctual  height, 
Ao  as  to  take  io  the  whole  prospect  at 
one  view,  and  to  understand  the  bear- 
ings of  the  eom|)oiieDt  purtB,  as  well  as 
the  tight  and  shade,  the  colouring,  the 
relative  position,  the  postures,  I  he  cha- 
racter of  the  whole.  Thus  commtiodLd, 
the  work  will  g^row  Into  life  and  reuiiiy 
beneath  the  author's  band,  as  from  the 
wand  of  an  enchanter ;  but  place  him 
down  upon  a  level  with  bis  mental 
landscape,  let  bun  liave  to  stand  on 
tip'toe  to  luok  about  him;  and,  I  need 
►  scarcely  say»  nothing;  but  the  stones 
and  ihistlcij  of  the  foreground  will 
reach  his  eye.  A.cconiiuj|  as  we  elevate 
our  minds  and  souls — according  as  we 
mount  above  the  narrowing  influence 
of  lyw  conceptions— according-  as  we 
ascend  towarus  the  summit  of  intellec- 
tual emiuence,  we  shall  find  the  pros- 
pect widen — inhale  the  raritied  atmos- 
phere of  lofty  thought  —  catch  the 
breeze  from  purer  and  vaster  rejj^ions — 
bear,  feel,  see  thiugs  out  of  the  ken 
of  the  herd  that  crawls  the  earth,  and 
produce  thrmsrhts,  ideas,  words,  and 
works  which  tvill  raise  the  already  ex- 
alted part  of  mankind  as  near  as  may 
Ue  to  the  Siimc  elevation  as  ourst:lves, 
and  bold  the  rest  in  upward-gazing 
admiration  below." 

♦*  Yes,"  said  Roscommon,  musingly, 
"it  is  true.  The  great  thitigs  which 
have  been  produced  have  bet  u  uttered 
with  a  curl  of  the  lip,  as  if  the  sublime 
authors  could  have  g^iven  the  world 
something  tenfold  more  magnificent^ — 
tenfold  more  sublime,  tossed  from  the 
roi^bty  heaving  of  their  rainds  like 
9pray  from  the  ocean.  It  is  when 
uenios  plays  with  Nature  that  the 
most  noble  altltndos  are  exhibited." 

"  Yes»"  added  I,  **plaj/hig,  contradis- 
tinguished from  trijling  with.  You  play 
w*!lh  your  inferiors  or  equals — thus  a 
cat  plays  with  a  mouse,  a  lion  with  his 
maie  \  but  you  take  liberties  with  yopr 


superior* — thus  a  jester  used  to  be  al- 
lowed to  quiz  hia  king." 

At  this  moment  Dryden  beard  a 
noiae  witfiin  the  house ;  and  when  be 
left  the  little  o^ken  table,  1  felt  a  curi^ 
<»sity  to  know  w  hat  the  book  was  which 
had  drawn  tear^  from  the  g^reat  poet  ; 
and  found  be  b^id  been  cutting  a  few 
leaves  of  the  lile  of  the  most  eminent 
of  modern  writers  of  ficLion.  tlio  last 
editor  of  bis  own  works.  How  justly 
was  the  tear  merit eil,  and  how  richlv 
did  it  reoiiy  the  labour  of  love  it 
aek  u  o  VI 1  edged! 

^* Animir,  qu&lei  Deque  caQd^jores 

He  returned,  bearing  out  a  flagon  of 
what  appeared  to  be  wine,  clear  and 
bright,  with  two  or  three  branches  of 
vine  in  the  other  band,  and  was  about 
to  lay  them  on  the  table,  when  a  great 
light  secmt^d  to  be  let  in  at  once  upon  us 
as  through  a  door  from  one  quarter  of 
llie  heavens  and  in  a  ^gw  minutes  the 
whole  scene  became  so  insufferably  im- 
mersed in  the  most  intense  splendour, 
that  1  was  obliged  to  bend  ilown,  and 
place  both  my  hands  over  my  eyes,  as 
if  a  simoom  bad  been  passing  by. 
#  #  #  # 

When  T  next  became  cimseious  of 
any  thing,  I  fuund  myself  in  a  sort  uf 
cavern,  unlike  in  its  structure  to  any 
subterraneous  vault  I  ever  remembered 
to  have  seen.  Its  fonn  was  nearly 
circular,  the  walls  tapered  upwards 
conical ly  on  all  sides,  and  the  floor 
seemed  to  take  somewhat  of  the  same 
shape,  approaching  to  that  of  a  flat- 
tened coue.  The  sides  did  not  meet 
at  the  top,  but  an  opening  seemed  to 
be  made  to  the  upper  air,  as  the  light, 
which  was  very  ctcur  in  the  cave,  all 
entered  there,  although  a  direct  view 
of  the  sky  was  prevented  by  the  sinu- 
osity of  the  aperture.  The  sides  of 
this  chamber  were  unfurrovved  by  ooz- 
iugs  from  the  walls,  and  its  floor  had 
no  inequalities  produced  by  decay  or 
disintegration.  No  stalactite  depended 
from  the  roof,  no  stray  weed,  no  drop 
of  damp  varied  its  hue  or  outline.  All 
was  one  sheer,  bard,  massive  rock  ;  and 
1  cannot  describe  the  painful  feeling 
which  this  complete  circumscription  by 
asperity  produced  in  me»  except  by 
saying  that  It  made  the  Arifee  of  m^ 

The  Tight  was  clear,  transparent,  and 
mihb  EvcTy  thing  wus  shown  disitnctly, 
and  no  more.  It  was  such  a  light  as 
pervades  a  room  when  the  shutters  are 
closed  in  strong  suoshioe.    The  same 
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iouQtU  which  I  had  heard  on  the  sur- 

t  &ce  now  fame  io  my  ears  from  above, 

[bat  rieepened  into  one  solemn  chord, 

[like  the  distant  swdl  of  harmany  from 

a  cathedral 

It  wtA  some  minutes  bebre  I  ceaaed 

to  content  myself  with  g^uzitig;  round 

this  e^traoniiiiary  cave  ;  but  as  soon 

as  \  did  be^in  to  collect  myself  a  little, 

I  became  aware  that  1  was  pertectly 

alone,  no  trace  being"  visible  of  either 

[  of  the  poets  with  whom   I   had  been 

conversmg'ii  or  nf  any  other  earthly — 

or  rather,  moon)y  beiii;^  whatever. 

It  is  an  unci»mforttible  thinj^  to  feel 

I  oneVself  alone  io  a  place  where  no  ex- 

I  ertion  can  be  of  aJiy  use,  no  matter 

fwhether  we  would  avail  ourselves  of 

]  the  pfiwer  of  eiertiori  or  not.     U  must 

►  have  been  disagreeable  to  have  been 

[  locked  into  a  room,  as  our  fathers  were, 

I  (now  grey-headed,  red  nosed,  hale  octo- 

fenarians,)  even   thought  they  had  a 
ainper  ot  claret  imprisoned  under  the 
same  writ  of  ne  exeat.     The  buoyancy 
[  of  freedom  which  had  so  elated  me  in 
the  upper  air,  now  gave  pUce  to  a  cor- 
'  responding  depression ;  and   1  felt  in- 
dined   to   curse   my  stars  for  having- 
^  aent  me  to  so  unlucky  a  one.      Even 
Daniel  had  lions  with  him.     I  should 
have  considered  any  thing  a  lion  in  my 
present  position. 

At  laBt*  as  1  set  about  a  more  mi- 
nute eitami nation  of  what  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  subterranean  cul  dt  snc^  I 
hit  upon  a  smull*  low  duor,  which  was 
closely  fastened,  and  moreover  con- 
ceal e  J,  so  as  to  escape  notice  alto* 
I  ^tber  at  first,  being  coloured  and 
■haped  af^er  the  peculiarities  of 
the  smooth  rock  into  which  it  was  in- 
serted. I  endeavoured  to  open  it,  but 
found  that  it  resisted  my  utmost  force, 
nor  was  lock  or  staple  to  be  seen 
I  upon  it. 

As    I    paused   to   consider   what    I 
should  do,   1  thought  I  heard  a  con- 
futed sound  within,  as  of  voices  and 
iteps,  attended  with  the  p^  uliar  hum- 
i  min^  echo  which  such  sounds  produce 
I  in  a  vast  area.     I  hesitated  at  first ; 
I  and   then,    ray   curiosity    getting  the 
'  better  of  toy  caution^  I  struck  the  door 
^aeveral  times  loudly  with  my  clenched 
I  hand. 

In  a  few  moments  I  heard  a  step 

[  approach  j    a    bolt   was   slowly   with- 

[  dmwn  ;   1   made  one  step,  and  found 

f  myself  in  a  scene  which,  to  describe  in 

earthly  language,  would  be  as  difficult 

as  Tartini  found  it  to  **  jot  down"  the 

strdins  of  Beelzebub  in  his  music-book. 

Th«  size  of  the  place  into  which  X 


stepped  was  so  great,  that,  thoug'h  an 
interior,  it  partook  of  the  appearance 
of  an  outdoor  scene;  and  toe  conse- 
quence was  that,  as  my  nose  tingled 
at  the  couHnement  of  the  cave,  now 
my  breast  begun  to  heave  with  the 
oppressive  vastness  of  this  overgo 
chamber.  The  uusealeable  roof  ti 
represent  a  nocturnal  sky,  the 
seemed  to  take  the  perspective  of  a 
landscape,  and  the  extremity  to  be  lost 
like  the  horizon  of  nature.  No  inte- 
rior I  had  ever  seen,  neither  St,  Peierii 
nor  the  Coliseum  (althotii^h  the  latter 
in  its  roof  mi^iit  vie  with  it}  bore  any 
comparison  with  it  in  its  stupendous 
dimensions.  If  any  thin^  could  give 
to  man  an  idea  of  it,  it  would  be  one 
of  those  nightmare  raviu^^s  of  Martin, 
in  which  hi*  desig-n  has  been  to  repre- 
sent a  hall  for  God?,  The  door  was 
perfectly  level,  and  swept  back  at  most 
into  immensity.  The  parts  of  the  walU 
nearest  me  were  composed  of  enormoos 
pillar*,  with  all  the  sublime  characte- 
ri^tics  of  basahic  columns,  those  worki 
in  which  Nnture  seems  to  have  fore- 
st jI  led  ill  rni^j^hry  mockery  the  puny 
architectural  elforts  of  man*  The 
pillars  were  gathered  into  clusters  like 
the  shalb  of  the  Gothic,  and  rose  from 
the  floor,  a  forest  of  rock.  As  I  turned 
my  eye*  uj)vvard,  I  could  scarcely  dis- 
cern the  capitals,  but  they  seeme*]  to 
support  a  roof  composed,  like  that  iu 
the  Stafia  Cave,  of  the  extremities  of 
the  blocks  of  basalt,  hut  more  rc^ul^r 
and  symmetrical  in  its  construction 
even  than  these,  A  few  trealurrt 
were  to  be  seen  near  the  walls,  some 
stationury,  otliers  hastily  pasdn^  over 
the  matted  Hoor. 

1  had  not  said  a  word* 

I  now  turned  to  my  janitor.  It  wit 
a  man  of  remiirkably  low  stature,  and 
withal  of  a  mean  and  shabby  appear- 
ance. His  face  had  a  parchment  hu**, 
and  was  ill  shaven  and  squtdid.  He 
wore  a  rusty  black  suit,  with  black 
cotton  hose  ill  drawn  up  to  meet  the 
knee-buckle.  The  expression  of  hit 
countenance  was  that  iu  which  souie 
liiigering  intelligence  seemed  to  main- 
lain  a  strugj^le  with  dotage.  Alio- 
getber  he  presented  lo  my  eyes  no  very 
inviting?  cicerone  in  this  inlereftiug 
apartment,  and  I  felt  an  insopaijhle 
unwitlingness  to  break  the  ma»^ic  cheifta 
which  the  uneiplaincd  novelty  lhr**w 
over  my  senses  by  questionings  «o  ua« 
worthy  a  tenant  of  such  n  domain. 

However,  tlie  creature  did  not  leaf* 
me  long  to  wonder,  far  it  br^un  to 
chuckle,  till  its  whole  faca  lookad  '" 
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a  disturbed  shape  of  jelly,  and  a  liide 

rheam,  flowing'  from  the  corner  of  ha 

id  eyes,  showed  that  it  was  eiijt>y- 

my  surprise  as  much  as  I  was  ihe 

ctac'le  that  caused  it. 
*•  Well  1  protest,  sir,"  aaid  he.  after 
two  or  tlireti  unsuccessful  uttempta  to 
«ubdye  hra  unsedsoimble  hiliirity;  "  well, 
i  do  protest  it  19  a  queer  thiiij^  to  see 
one  of  you  earlhites  pnpin^  about  you 
at  the  door,  belbre  you  well  know  what 
vour  eyes  are  ^iveu  yoy  for.  But  come 
alongr;  dou*t  stand  sluriu;^  there,  but 
follow  rne.and  I  will  ^Hve  ytm  a  uearer 
view  of  the  Academy." 

So  saying',  he  led  rue  along  the  wall 
iu  whleb  the  door  wa-i  inserted,  to  th(! 
right,  shufflioj^  over  the  ui,itti[iir  with 
his  loose  and  autirjue  shot^s^  and  look- 
ing^ occasionalty  round  him  and  theu  at 
nie,  as  if  he  were  enjoying  my  admira- 
tion to  the  utmost.  As  we  advanced, 
1  observed  tlial  the  wall  be^u  to  be 
divided  into  regular  compartments  of 
greater  or  less  dimeusions,  separated 
from  each  other  by  clustered  columns 
of  basalt  such  as'  I  have  d^scritjed  ; 
aud  in  these  compartmeuts  there  ap- 
peared tti  be  a  variety  of  objects  of 
taste  or  instruction-  Some  were  filled 
with  antique  sculpture,  some  contained 
costly  pa'uitJtigs,  in  others  were  trea- 
sured scientific  producijons  or  speci- 
mens in  ntitur.ll  history,  while  by  far 
the  greatest  proportion  of  space  win 
deviited  to  books.  At  all  these  com- 
part meuts,  men  of  various  aj^cs,  com- 
pletions, and  costumes  appeared  busily 
eng^cdf  snme  iji  chissif^'iuL^,  some  in 
examioing,  some  in  ex  tr  tic  ting.  As  I 
approached  the  compartmenis  of  bonks, 
my  little  Ma^liabeciii  pulled  my  sleeve, 
and  winking  bard,  whispered — "some 
clever  fellows  here!  L[>ok  at  that 
little  old  scrub  with  the  bullet  head  ; 
htfl  back  to  the  books  and  his  eyes  up- 
ward— Socrates.  There  are  some  of 
his  disciples  about  him,  you  see— 
Phaedo  and  Plato  amuiig  (hem  ;  and  » 
long,  sentimental-Iouking  fellow  near, 
doing  his  best  to  eatch  what  they  are 
taytng.  Come  along;  you  will  not  have 


time  to  see  any  thing  if  you  loiter  8o« 
There — read  those  golden  letters  above 
von — BiBiJOTHEC.  ALKXANtm.  and  a 
ljo<*t  r>f  curious  moderns  ransacking  it." 
*'  Heavens  above,  sir!"  exclaimed  I, 
in  an  ecsracy,   "  do  allow  me  for  one 

moment •'* 

'*  No,  no,  my  entbueiastic  gentleman  ; 
you  are  expecied  elsewhere  ;  and  1  am 
pletlged  to  conduct  you  without  delay 

to  your  friends " 

**  My  friends  I^  exclaimed  I  ;  "  why, 
have  I  friends  here  .''* 
**  You  shall  see  by-and-by.*' 
**  But  then  surely  yon  will  suffer  t»e 
to  gaze  at  least  a  few  moments  on  ihis 

great  and  unexpected  siglit,  which  •- ^ 

"  Psbtiw !  men  think  they  must  ad- 
mire every  tin  ng.  Our  friend  Hora'^c, 
there  in  the  corner^  is  of  a  different 
ophiiou/* 

"  Horace  !— where  is  he  ?"* 
But  my  im[)Lttiefit  little  guide  had 
no  notion  of  my  induLnnsr  my  curiosity 
at  the  expense  of  "  my  friends,*'  who- 
ever they  were  j  and  accordingly  he 
took  me  rather  unceremoniously  by  the 
sleeve,  and  bilf  dragged,  half  persuaded 
me  aloTig  until  SinrattSp  Horace^  and 
the  Alexandrian  library  had  been  left 
far  behind.  VVe  bad  evidently  got  into 
more  modern  times.  The  books  were 
fresher,  and  thp  readers  less  antique  ill 
their  custmne. 

Of  these  latter,  1  fancied  that  I  re- 
cosjnized  the  countenances  of  some, 
although  [  conld  not  call  to  mind  under 
what  circumstances  I  had  seen  them* 

At  last  1  passed  close  to  a  young 
man,  and  started.  I  knew  the  face, 
and  looked  round  ;  but  he  had  retired 
beliind  the  projection  of  the  compart- 
mt^nt  we  had  passed  j^but  that  look 
was  enough — I  could  not  be  mistaken — ^ 
/  had  seen  Shakspearv.^ 

I  went  on,  and  at  length  observed 
two  or  three  figures  advancing  to  meet 
ine — they  were  my  new  acquiiintances, 
Dryden  ami  llrtsct)mm(>n,  with  two 
others,  whose  appearaTice  I  did  not  re- 
cognize. As  soon  Hs  the  little  gentle- 
tnau  in  rusty  black  had  brought  me  up 


•  I  may  here  be  snapped  up  by  iome  learned  reader,  who  will  lafi — **whatl 
recognise  Shakespeare  1  when  it  is  known  to  all  who  pretend  to  be  informed  about 
such  matters,  that  what  is  now  put  (orwar-l  u&  hia  likenesi^,  is  only  an  imaginary 
portrait  drawn  from  verlml  description  !"  However,  I  think  1  am  nut  entirely 
without  excuse,  as  all  our  popular  ideas  of  Shakes^peare  »re  so  intirnarfly  liletidecl  with 
the  "  counterfeit  presentment,"  that,  like  the  visionnry  in  IJorace.  we  would  scarcely 
wish  to  be  reminded  of  the  ^rouiidk'Eisness  of  our  impression.  But  there  are  soma 
^rsnns  of  sense  and  infonmition^ — one  I  could  name  in  particular,  possesgiing  both  iti 
~\  Kigh  degree — who  belie vej  even  to-day,  that  wc  have  the  poet's  lineaments,  d'apres 
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to  the  party,  he  Bcraped  a  btiw^  and 
Bhuf)kil  oti'  to  a  shelfof  books*  nor  did 
I  see  Li  111  a^ain, 

**  Once  more,  welcotner  exclaimed 
Drytiisn,  accompanying  the  words  with 
theiame  kiadaudcoiidcicpnding  regard 
he  had  thrown  upon  me  when  we  lirst 
met  in  the  shrubbery  -  ■  "  welcome 
to  onr  night,  a*  you  were  before  wel- 
come to  our  day !  Here  we  are  as- 
lembled  liil  the  sun  stjall  tliink  proper 
to  allow  us  to  ascend  a^n^-^- 

Supcnu  I'vadern  ad  auraa  j 
nor  do  we  feel  our  subterranean  im- 
prisonment as  irksome  as  you  would 
imagine.  With  n  duoc:eon  so  spacious 
and  well  furnished,  and  a  company  so 
raiied  and  distTn^aished,  one  can 
manage  to  exist*  Poor  Lovelace  knew 
no  Buch  liberty  uj*  Am  cell.  But  I  muit 
make  you  aCL|Ufiinted  with  two  of  our 
brightest  ornuraents,  Mr.  Walsh  and 
Mr.  Fenton,**  and  he  pointed  to  the 
two  gentlemen  who  had  come  up  along 
with  him. 

Aa  [  made  my  bow,  I  took  a  short 
survey  of  each  ;  and  surely  never  was 
there  a  greater  contract  than  their  ap- 
pearance exhibited  in  every  possible 
w«y.  Walsh  was  the  quintessence  of 
a  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  His 
colour  was  delicate,  his  eyes  hiiie,  his 
Bose  aristoeratic,  his  teeth  of  dazzling 
whiteness!,  and  his  few  wrinkles  were 
disposed  iu  the  most  becoming:  posi- 
tions. His  wig*  was  enormous;  it 
flowed  in  many  a  lengthy  curl  to  his 
waist,  and  there  seemed  to  strngt'l*^ 
with  common  sense  for  a  yet  more  un- 
reasonable length.  Hi-*  lace  was  of  the 
richest,  dif^idayed  in  prorusion  on  his 
breast  and  in  his  ruflies.  His  coat  was 
distinct  with  gold  embroidery.  His 
shoe«  heavy  with  buckles  of  the  same 
costly  material.  His  hands  were  those 
of  a  lady,  and  loaded  with  rings  ;  and 
altogether  Walsh  looked  as  if  he  had 
walked  out  of  one  of  Lely's  pictures. 

But  poor  Fenton,  on  the  other  hand 
— what  a  wretched  contrast  to  nil  this! 
a  huge,  slow;  cumbrous  man,  he  seemed 
with  difficidty  to  keep  pace  with  the 
group  as  they  advanced  towards  me. 
His  corpulence  was  displayed  to  its 
full  advantage  hy  the  voluminous  laxity 
of  his  habit,  which  hung  upon  rather 
than  clothed  him.  He  supported  his 
steps  upon  a  cane  that  looked  like  a 
pocket  telescope  drawn  out,  and  seemed 
lo  trust  to  this  spare  leg  considerably 
more  than  to  the  two  which  nature  had 
given  him,  although  he  appeared  by  no 
me«n»  advanced  in  years.     Altogether 


he  gave  me  the  idea  of  bodily  iiid 
spiritual  obeli ty  so  forcibly,  that  1  vii 
at  a  loss  to  imagine  huw  he  could  ct «i 
have  raised  himself  to  a  place  in  tlm 
"  Temjde  of  lame.'* 

**  Well,**  continued  Dr)*d*'0«  after  he 
had  allowed  roe  a  couple  of  mouieiiti 
to  make  the  observations,  the  re«olts 
of  which  1  have  been  detailtng  ;  '*  well* 
sir,  what  think  you  of  thu  f** 

**  I  have  seen  so  little  of  it,*  replied 
I,  **  that *' 

'*  True,  I  have  asked  before  1  could 
expect  ii  satisfactory  answer.  But  ytm 
shall  come  round  tlii^  great  hall  witlm^ 
and  etanilae  wh^t  you  see,  and  Hn 
the  question  shall  be  repeated/ 

•*  But  what  is  it  ?*•  I  impnred  ; — ^*i 
cave,  a  tetnple,  or  a  world  ?  Whit 
was  the  cavern  1  found  myself  to  at 
i\t%i?  How  did  I  get  there?  How 
did  j/ou  get  here  f" 

Eoscommon  and  Dryden  smiM ; 
Wabh  leered  ;  Fenton  bur*l  into  i 
horse  laugh. 

•*  Whv,  if  yoa  will  know  CTerytluBg 
at  once,'*  cried  he,  "  you  must  lie  one 
of  those  enquiting  spirits  frum  earlb, 
now  arrivinLf  iu  slmaU,  which  are  aiti 
content  with  leart/utg  what  they  caa 
CiHn[)rchend,  but  must  ncf^la  be,  like 
some  of  your  umderu  biirds,  for  di** 
covering  things 

"  To  wtiich  the  hear<>n  orheareo*  tt  bul  a  «iflr 
*♦  Nay/*  8ai4^  Walsh.  •*  this  strangle 
with  «!ome  show  of  reason^  asks  tv  on- 
derstand  what  he  sees,      C  cannot  per- 
ceive the  impertinence  of  his  inqmnes^ 
and  will  very  happily  lend  myfclf  W 
inform  him  on  some,  at  least,  of  the 
points  he    seeks    to   have  c     * 
You  behoH**  continued  he,  t 
me,  and  then  sweeping Im  ^(iIm-ih  j«j<u 
cane    semictrcularly    round    with    tW 
solemnity  of  an  augur,  and  t*  •  :-    • 
of  a  mat f re  rf'  tscrimr  ;— **  y^ 
around  you  the  great  treasure  u. 
knowledge,  heaped  togetlier  situ 
intellect  of  man  first  drv.toiMMl 
on  earth.     Whatever  of 
been  made  property  by  p 
jj  here  stored  up,  to  reward  tind  Mipptf 
the  learned  and  cunons  dtfunci  oif  ill 
ages   with   its    collected    inform 

Here,  during  our  long  and  insufHs   

night,  wo  are  con^egated  fmm  all  tffttk 
countries,  and  iangoage^t  f^nd  frrclf 
partake  of  the  boundless  banquet  laJ^ 
before  u^.  Every  book  that  ever  wai 
penned,  from  that  labor  '  ri 
on  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  ' 
pamphlet  that  has  been  t^io.  fun'Uj^_ 
steam  press,  is  treasured  up  here,  r^td/ 
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for  everj  Itiaiate  of  the  academy  to 
make  ubb  of,  All  ihti  natural  curio- 
sities, claifilflpd  on  the  moat  approved 
9jrateiii5«  are  Spread  uut.  Every  instru- 
ment  of  ftcience  and  of  art  forged  by 
mechanism,  here  has  its  appointed 
place.  The  paintings  of  Apelles,  the 
lo«t  nmHilea  of  Phidia*,  are  now  aFound 
ymt.  Every  §:ap  in  the  eartlily  chain 
11  here  filled  up.  It  U  cutious,  too,  lo 
look  dovin  with  this  sort  of  knowled|fe 
thus  acquired  I  on  the  blindness  of  m  un- 
kind. Do  you  see  yundei  statue, 
which  IS  considered  by  our  conooisseurg 
as,  perhaps,  the  only  rival  to  the 
Mediccan  Venus?  It  lies  within  two 
feet  of  the  surface  in  the  cellar  of  a  needy* 
divconteoted  country  p^entleman,  near 
Home  ;  arwi  were  he  to  fltid  it»  he  would 
be  in  an  instant  all  he  wishes.  This 
jewel,  fit  for  the  crown  of  an  emperor^ 
was  within  the  stroke  of  a  chisel  of 
the  miners  many  years  airo  ;  but  their 
operations  wefe  diverted  by  some  ac- 
eidcnt  at  the  time,  and  hiive  ever  since 
b«en,  and  ever  will  be,  carried  on  in 
another  direction.  Here  is  a  book, 
the  admiration  of  the  philosophers* 
It  farmtd,  with  an  heretic:!  I  tract,  purt 
of  the  fuel  which  roasted  the  author  of 
both  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Every 
Ihtngr,  in  fact,  on  which  the  intellect  or 
imagination  cun  dwell  with  profit  or 
pfeaeure,  is  here  spread  forth  with  the 
profusion  of  a  banquet,  for  the  sons  of 
nierj  to ** 

*' .  Make  a  pott  mortem  meat  of," 

said  Fenton,  interrupting  the  speaker 
with  a  hoarsi*  laug:h. 

"  A  'feast of  reason/  et  cetera/' added 
Dryden, 

•*  A  month fu!  of  raoonshiiie,**  rejoined 
Fenton  j  and  both  of  them  burst  into 
a  simnltaoeoiis  shout  of  laug'hter  at  the 
eipense  of  the  digfnific?d  Wabh  ;  who 
at  first  appeared  not  quite  inclined  to 
relish  the  joke  ;  but  at  length  himself 
joined  in  the  obsireporous  merriment 
he  had  excited. 

What  can  they  mean  ?  said  1  to 
myself. 

The  creatures  began  to  look  danger- 
ously uneartiilvi  and  1  fett  a  little 
nozing  "  at  ilie  palms  of  uiy  hijnds," 
like  my  old  ftiend  Bob  Acres,  "  These 
fellows^  thought  I,  "  might  play  the 
deuce  with  me  if  they  pleased  in  this 
outlandish  place.  Tlie  whole  moon 
Against  one  man  I**  I  had  a  vague 
feeling^  that  all  was  not  right — I  could 
not  say  what — as  in  the  night-mare  ; 
and  yet,  there  was  the  concave  surface 
of  the  mighty  cavern,  the  basaltic  co- 
lumnit    the   creatures   walking  about, 


and,  above  all,  there  were  the  fimr 
polite,  voluble,  frotcs<|ue,  refined^ 
ghtisfit  cb^se  to  me,  appearing  as  much 
flesh  and  blood  and  voice  mul  mind, 
as  any  of  the  good  people  I  had  left  up 
there  in  the  great  silver  palver. 

Yet  I  looked  as  suspicious  as  an  in* 
curable  madman. 

Hnw  did  I  get  here? 

What  am  I  doing  here  ? 

Haw  am  I  to  get  brick  f 

NoWj  that  the  fir^t  enthusiasm  was 
past,  1  would  hiive  given  all  the  wa^'r^ 
of  antiquity  for  my  rf^d-wUiskerrd,  fot- 
huiiting  nei;;bbour,  the  Juj^tice  of  the 
peace,  beside  me.  One  of  the  persons 
in  the  Temjiest  exclabii?.  as  the  ship  \% 
foundering,  thdt  he  would  give  a  thou* 
sand  furloTigs  of  good  sea  for  an  acre 
of  barren  land.  As  for  me,  I  would 
have  given  the  fee-si n^ple  of  the  moon 
for  a  life  intt/rest  in  a  square  mile  of 
the  hog  of  Allen, 

There  are  few  things  more  di(Eoull 
than  lo  get  w^ell  out  of  the  company 
of  people  you  mistrust,  and  who  do  not 
expect  you  to  quit  tliem.  To  hide 
your  teal  ni olive  in  the  first  place — 
then  to  explain,  make  excnses,apologise 
— Jo  return  thanks — to  promise  another 
visit ;  all  this  is  awkward  amon;r  v>ur  own 
natural  selves  ;  but  confuse  and  jumble 
all  things;  throw  earth  and  heaven 
together,  men  and  spirits — take  away 
the  mind^i  presence  by  supcrnatnrjil 
fears — ^illuminate  with  wonders,  cloud 
with  mystery,  deaden  with  distrust, 
madden  with  excitement,  und  you  will, 
perhap*,  set  about  doing  your  manners 
as  avrkwardly  %.<  1  did, 

"  I  fear,  my  h^nl  "  said  I,  addressini; 
Roscommon  with  a  hesitating  air,  "I 
fi  ar  that  \  am  not — for  the  present,  at 
least — in  my  proper  phiee,  and  that  I 
am  forestalluig  the  pleasures  which  I 
may  one  day  hope  to  enjoy  legitimately 
in  your  company  ;  that  is,  ifever^ ** 

**  Nay,  my  mortal  friend,"  replied  he, 
"  there  can  be  no  need  of  apology 
when  you  are  introduced,  and  under 
the  flng,  as  I  m^^  say,  of  one  of  the 
nmster-spirits  of  the  place." 

**  — And  you,"  1  continued,  turning 
from  Roscommon  as  though  I  heard 
him  not,  and  faring  Dryden—"  and  vtru 
most  actompli^^hcd  of  poets,  and " 

*•  Pshaw,  my  good  lump  of  earth/* 
cried  the  poet  latighing,  *'  you  are  be- 
ginidiig,  I  suppose,  to  it^^\  n  little  of  the 
maiudte  de  terre.  But  you  must  not 
stir  yet  ;  we  have  ranch  to  show  you, 
first  :  and  we  have  to  sett/ your  lip*** 

A  hum  escaped  the  other  three,  and 
I  thought  I  heard   a  faint  chorus   of 
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laughter  repeated  from  dlflPercnt  parts 
of  the  hall.  Tlits  was  not  calculated 
10  act  as  a  cordi*il ;  antl  consfH^iiently 
all  the  symptoms  of  alarm  Increaeed 
upon  me. 

**  We  will  ollow  you  to  write  a  letter 
to  your  friemle,"  said  Walsh,  l(*eriogly, 
"just  to  say  thut  ytm  are  not  dead; 
but  if  you  do,  we  must  dictate  to  you 
the  words.  It  is  not  meet  that  a  com- 
municfttiofi  front  another  world  should 
be  cinched  in  the  ordiuary  language  of 
mortality/* 

**  What !  sir,"  pxcl aimed  I*  (f«»r  on  this 
point  I  am  tetchy,)  "  do  you  suppose 
I  am  not  capable  af  writing  a  ltttt?r  W* 

**  If  you  are,"*  replied  the  poet,  with 
aaneer,  "you  are  m'>re  futtuate  than 
many  a  miin  we  consider  celebrated." 

••  My  rrien<i  Roscouimon/"  thought  I, 
**  a  little  overdid  the  thiu^,  when  he 
described  ihe  *  R**[>u(itir  of  letters,'" 

He  now  stepped  up  to  mt\  and  stiid 
with  a  lordly  irow u,  "are  you  awnrr, 
Bir  stiiing'er,  that  ietter-wrilin;/  is  the 
rock  on  which  the  iireatrst  of  our 
literary  fellows  have  sjj  It  ?  You  could 
scarcely  produce  an  nt&tance  of  good 
letter-writirrg  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  literature." 

**  Yes,*'  stdd  Dryden,  *•  it  is  too  true. 
A  man'*  letters  arc  to  his  works  what 
his  conscience  is  to  his  behavtoor, 
WelUbehavcd  men  have  often  bad 
hearts  i  and  you  get  behind  the  curtiiin 
of  their  style  as  well  as  their  minds, 
when  you  nnseid  thf  ir  correspondence." 

*'  But  why  may  not  I,  most  glorious 
John,"  said  1,  reverentially  j — "  why 
may  not  I  pour  forth  the  extemimre 
effWions  of  my  heart  in  unpremeditated 
words,  when  I  only  address  my  neigh- 
bour the  Justice,  and  only  tell  him  tbivt 
I  am  well,  and  expect  shortly  to  be 
with  him?"  [  bid  the  emphasis  on 
the  ••  shortly/'  for  I  w^s  longing  to  be 
off. 

"  Recanse,**  retorted  the  person  ad- 
dressed, •♦in  a  letter  from  the  moon  we 
are  all  implicated,  ft  becomes  com- 
mon cause.  We  have  that  sort  of 
ewprit  dv  fnne  about  us,  that  w«  c<>uld 
not  suffer  the  cnuiiooncst  notice  of  an 
eclipse  to  find  it?  way  to  ftii  Alnttinnc 
on  earth,  withrjut  having  not  only  rec- 
tified the  time  and  digits  by  observa* 
tion,  but  actually  wnr<Jed,  transcribed, 
and  stopped  the  paragrafih  for  publi- 
cation below,^ 

Below!  thoufrht  L  Does  he  mean 
to  rank  a  satellite  above  its  planet? 
Perhaps  as  we  have  heard  of  *  hettvens* 
chancery/*  this  may  be  earth's  Court  of 
lilrror,  and  there  may  be  an  appeal  from 


our  little  King's  Bench  b  such  mUters 
to  this  last  resort  of  learning,  where  tlje 
assembled  judges  sit  to  reverse  or  coo- 
firm  the  judgment  pronounced  there. 
Below !  this  looks  like  a  c»se  ttf  ieze^ 
majcitL  Why, who  knows  but  Mttlrtst 
Moon  miiy  think  proper  to  sue  for  • 
separate  mn  in  tana  nee,  or  perbapc  even 
elope  outright  with  Captam  Mars,  who 
looks  4o  fond  and  fiery  dose  by  I  Aluit 
what  lowers  should  we  be  iii  either  ease! 
What  shall  we  do  without  the  mi>oii  ? 
Where  will  be  the  tides  in  our  set? 
All  will  become  one  vast  siagniint  Me- 
diterraiieau.  No  ebbs  or  flofr«  will 
ever  spread  a  carpet  of  sand  ulontr  tin? 
sea's  margin,  so  as  to  usher  1 
^suitable  dignity  into  water.  V  : 
become  of  tiie  proprietors  of  imuitic 
asylums  V  The  doctors  will  lo?e  a  chap- 
ter out  of  their  book  ;  and  even  tb^ 
Chancellor  will  have  his  dutlc-s,  and 
con-^cqiiently  his  power  abridged. — 
What  will /oi*er*  do !'  To  say  nothibg 
of  poeis.  But  of  all  sufferers,'  the  poot 
fairies  will  be  most  to  be  pitied.  Their 
only  scene  of  amusement  was  "  benrath  '^ 
pale  Hecate's  beam,*'  They  were  huiv 
at  every  other  time — full  oi  occupation 
— regular  Ittih^  Marthas.  But  give 
them  a  glimpse  of  mooushine,  and — 
there — you  have  them  all  ft*dancing  in 
a  twinkling.  Under  every  greenwood 
tree  the  grass  i*  trod  in  a  dark  circle, 
for  there  the  little  things  have  bcfn 
maklnff  merry  last  night  in  the  QDcer- 
tain,  chequered  ray.  But  »U  this  wifl 
be  at  an  end.  With  the  moonheatn, 
the  forest  glade,  the  chain  of  glory 
weaving  on  the  waters,  the  holy  stilh 
ness  of  the  churchyard,  the  s^jleoici 
gloom  of  ihe  dc!*erted  cathedral,  th« 
more  touching  solthtde  of  the  **?• 
mantled  ruin — oil  will  disappear,  Faii- 
well,  then,  Diana,  Proscrjjitie,  Hecate, 
Trivia^ — or,  as  thou  art  '  ■'  -  *  'tr>wB 
to  mortals,  farewell,  thou  -.•f». 

cheese  f  we  must  chew  ou^  *.„...  .,jt"a*J 
without  thee,  and  bi<l  an  eternal  aditu 
to  the  double-Gloucester  of  the  skiei! 

All  ihi?  did  not  pass  tliroiigh  my 
mind  at  the  time,  hut  it  occtirrcd  to  ntr 
ttllerwards;  so  1  inseit  it  here  to  avoid 
recurring  ai,^iu  to  the  subject.  There 
was  aometbing  of  it  certainly  in  my 
thoughts  as  dwelt  on  the  last  word  I 
liail  beard  ;  hut  it  waa  Ihe  $4etcli 
iniTr  ly  of  wh?»t  I  have  now  fdltnl  u|». 
As  it  wafi,  all  I  did  was  to  repeal  U»e 
word  ♦'  below." 

**  Come,  come>  Mr.  Drydenr  said  the 
courteous  Walsh,  as  he'  observed  the 
laureate  meditating  soroc  further  plaf 
with  his  visitor  ;  **we  must  not  pcrpki 
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the  stranger  too  much.    It  is  injudicious, 
before  he  is  one  of  tiie  initiated." 

But  I  had  taken  heart  once  more. 

**  I  ask  no  forbearance  from  Mr.  Dry- 
den,**  Siud  I ;  **  all  I  want  is  to  know 
what  he  means  by  telling  me  that  letter- 
writing  is  so  deep  a  science  ?" 

"  Why,  simply  this,*  replied  the  per- 
son addressed,  **  that  there  is  something 
in  a  sheet  of  paper  that  seems  to  com- 
municate all  its  angles,  with  its  flatness 
and  absence  of  character,  to  the  most 
vigorous  mind.  A  familiar  letter  should 
not  be  mere  tattle,  and  yet  it  must  not 
be  lecture,  or  essay,  or  oration.  It  is 
extremely  hard  to  deviate  from  com- 
mon-place without  an  appearance  of 
turgiaity.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  diflicult  to 
hit  the  true  level  of  a  style,  as  it  is  to 
alter  a  clownish  gait  into  dignity  with- 
oat  assuming  a  theatrical  strut.  For 
my  part,  I  have  never  been  able  to  find 
any  writer  either  before,  after,  or  during 
my  time,  whose  style  of  letter-writing 
I  should  like  to  take  as  an  exact  model. 
The  lofty  is,  I  think,  the  worst  general 
style.  But  the  mean  is  also  bad, — and, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  consider 
this  objection  as  a  death-blow  to  Swift, 
Pope,  and  many  others,  as  far,  I  mean, 
as  their  epistolary  style.  Affectation 
I  abhor  in  all  its  forms  and  degrees, 
from  Cicero  to  Sevign6.  There  is  too 
much  studied  force  in  Johnson,  too 
much  studied  homeliness  in  Franklin, 
though  I  like  him  better  than  most  of 
them.  Steele,  too,  has  this  fault.  Ad- 
dison comes  very  near  a  pure  style,  yet 
he  would  not  do  for  your  day.  Your 
favourite.  Lord  Byron,  I  am  sure,  you 
will  not  hold  up  as  a  model.  I  protest 
I  think  Horace,  never  yet  really  ren- 
dered into  English,  comes  nearest  to 
perfection  in  his  Epistles,  which  pass 
between  the  banks  of  verse,  with  all  the 
natural  flow  of  prose.  If  I  could  trans- 
fuse the  spirit  of  Horace  into  you,  I 
should  be  content  to  let  you  pen  your 
own  letter  to  the  Justice  of  the  peace." 

"  And  now  for  the  billet,"  said  Ros 
common,  '*  which  we  must  do  our  best 
to  render  worthy  of  the  discussion  that 
has  been  its  prelude.  There  is  a  taUle 
and  writing  materials ;  I  will  be  scribe, 
and  take  your  ideas  in  the  words  of  my 


fellow-lunatics.  Now,  to  begin — what 
is  it  to  be  ?" 

"  My  dear  Jack,"  said  I. 

**  Dry  den,"  said  the  self-constituted 
secretary, "  how  are  we  to  render  that?" 

"  Come, come,  my  Lord," cried  I,  with 
all  my  courage  strong  at  my  heart,  "this 
will  not  do.  I  will  write  my  own  letter, 
if  you  please."  So  saying,  I  took  his 
Lordship  by  the  collar,  and  twitched 
him  off  his  seat  into  the  middle  of  the 
floor. 

Fenton  pushed  forward  ;  but,  in  a 
moment,  he  was  rolling  on  his  back 
like  an  overturned  tortoise.  Poor  little 
Walsh  raised  his  cane,  but  fell  like  a 
knife  across  Fenton,  nearly  cutting  him 
in  two.  At  every  blow  I  shouted,  till 
the  vast  hall  rung  again. 

"  What?"  I  cried ;  "you  would  teach 
me  to  write,  you  collection  of  mise- 
rable, self-conceited,  grinning  shadows  ? 
'Odds  my  life,  I  could  sweep  the  whole 
dungeon  clear  of  its  prisoners  in  five 
minutes,  and  become  a  personified 
commission  of  gaol  delivery." 

Here  Dryden  approached  with  a 
severe  aspect,  but  without  evincing 
the  slightest  show  of  offensive  or  de- 
fensive preparation. — I  raised  my  hand 
— but  the  next  instant  was  at  his  feet. 

**  Oh,  most  mighty  master  of  song," 
I  sobbed ;  "  behold  an  humble  vassal 
prostrate  before  thee!  Do  to  me  as 
you  please,  but  take  not  the  lifting  up 
of  my  hand  for  an  act  of  rebellion !" 

He  stood  over  me,  but  spoke  not. 

**  Alas,  alas,"  I  continued  to  ejacu- 
late, "wliat  will  Jack  the  Justice  say? 
Have  1  nobodv  here  to  take  my  part  ? 
What!"  I  shouted,  till  the  very  columns 
shook,  **  am  I  lefl  alone — alone  to  com- 
bat with  a  world  ?" 

I  rose  from  the  ground, — but,  strange 
to  say,  I  was  no  longer  in  the  hall,  but 
on  the  grass-plat  near  the  stream,  with 
the  great  silver  salver  over  my  head. 

*'  I  have  it  now !"  I  exclaimed,  jump- 
ing into  the  sur  :  <*  Jack  and  I  shall  have 
another  bout  of  it  for  this  tomorrow 
thirsty  too — and  cramped  con- 
foundedly in  the  lef^  calf what?  is 

this  my  arm  across  my  chest?  I 
tl\ought  it  had  been  a — a — a ." 

I  awoke,  in  short. 
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TUB   LATB   DOCTOR  CUMMIN. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  the  Dublin  UrdvertUy  Magazine  will  learn  with  deep 
regret  that  Doctor  Cummin,  who  received  his  medical  education  in  Dublin,  and 
has  since  been  steadily  advancing  to  eminence  in  London,  died  in  the  prime  of 
life,  on  the  10th  of  April.  We  find  the  following  notice  of  his  death  in  the 
London  Morning  PoU  of  the  12th  of  April : — 

"  Death  of  Dr.  Cummin. — We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Doctor  WilUam 
Cummin,  of  Great  Russell-street,  which  event  took  place  on  Monday  eTsning.  He 
was  for  some  years  coanected  with  the  medical  literature  of  the  metropolia,  and  etpe^ 
cially  with  tho  London  Medical  Gazette,  in  which  his  course  of  lectures  on  forensic 
medicine,  delivered  at  the  Aldersgate  School  of  Medicine,  recently  appeared.  Ue 
was  of  studious  and  retired  habits,  but  his  singularly  blameless  life,  his  spotless  inte- 
grity, his  uniform  correctness,  his  literary  accomplishments,  his  worth  and  modesty, 
greatly  endeared  liim  to  the  circle  of  his  private  friends,  who  have  now  to  lament 
his  premature  decease.  Dr.  Cummin  was  M.D.  of  Dublin  University,  and  a  Men^ 
her  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  He  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society,  and  of  the  Statistical  Society,  and  Lecturer  on  Forensic  Bfcdi- 
cine  at  the  Aldersgate  School.  Besides  the  lectures  above  adverted  to,  he  had  pub- 
lished, with  his  name,  a  tract  on  the  "  Proofs  of  Infanticide  ;**  but  his  labours  had 
been  chiefly  directed  to  medical  periodical  literature,  an  anonymous  serrice,  which  is 
not  the  less  useful  or  honourable,  liecause  it  confers  no  individual  renown ;  neither 
was  it  on  that  account  to  a  man  of  Doctor  Cummin*s  modesty  the  lets  agreeable.— 
Living,  he  won  the  warm  esteem  of  all  who  intimately  knew  him^^and  dead*  he  his 
the  tribute  of  their  lieart-felt  sorrow.** 

Doctor  Cummin  was,  during  his  college  course,  a  pupil  of  Doctor  Mac- 
Donnell,  and  highly  distinguished  himself.  He  sat  for  the  icience  gold  medal, 
which  was  gained  by  Doctoi^Longiield,  the  present  Professor  of  Law.  It  is  ao 
evidence  of  demerit,  that  with  such  a  competitor.  Doctor  Cummin  should  not 
have  succeeded — his  subsequent  career  gave  witness  of  his  strong  capacity,  his 
unwearied  diligence,  and  his  extraordinary  correctness.  He  was»  in  the  best 
and  highest  sense  of  the  words,  a  quiet,  an  honourable,  and  an  amiable  man ; 
and,  as  such,  a  credit  to  the  country  which  gave  him  birth,  and  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  which  he  received  his  education.  His  death  vras  caused  by  m 
of  water  on  the  brain. 
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AFFAIRS    OF  SPAIN. 


8ia    H,   IIARDINGES   SIOTION    ON    BRtTTSH    INTER VENTtON. 


Abe  we  at  peare  t^r  at  war?  Tins  is 
the  question  which  every  one  usks  of 
his  yeighbour,  when  his  attention  is 
turned  to  the  contest  at  present  going 
on  in  Spain.  We  profess  not  to  inter- 
fere in  that  coiitesL  Oor  relation 
with  ihe  Spniah  government  is  one  of 
amity  j  and  we  desire  to  hiive  it  undei' 
stood,  that,  nnder  no  circnmstanccs, 
except  such  as  mig^ht  throiiten  our 
safety  as  a  natiou^  are  we  disposed  to 
lake  any  active  part  in  either  promot- 
iog"  or  resisling'  those  internal  changes 
in  other  countries,  which  may  be 
prompted  by  the  wants  or  the  wishes 
of  the  people.  Let  other  nations 
manage  their  afaira  as  best  it  liketh 
them  ;  we  will  not  meddle  mth  ihem 
as  long"  as  they  do  not  meddle  with  m. 
This  would  seem  to  be  the  maxim  by 
which  we  are,  in  theory,  guided  j — 
while  yet,  we  have  entertd  into  a 
treaty  which  binds  us  to  give  aid,  in 
arms  and  ammunition,  to  one  of  the 
parties  at  present  disputing  the  aucces- 
siOD  to  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  and,  with- 
out any  treaty »  have  relaxed  the 
foreign  enlistment  law,  for  the 
pur|>ose  of  permittintf  a  body  oF 
troops  to  be  raised,  by  wiii>s»j  pre- 
aence  apon  Spanish  ground,  the  con- 
test may  yet  be  decided.  Under  these 
conflicting"  appearunce^,  of  warlike  acts 
und  peaceful  professions,  what  are  the 
public  to  lldnk?  That  we  are  at  war  ? 
Thai  18  denied  by  the  organs  of  the 
goTerixmeut,  who  maintain  that  Great 
Britain  reposes,  nt  present,  iu  the 
profoundest  peace.  That  we  are  at 
peace  ?  That  is  contradicted  by  the 
presence  of  uur  troops  upon  the  soil  of 
Vol,  IX. 


Spain  i  ami,  by  that  eayer  interest 
which  we  have  evinced  in  the  contest 
of  the  rival  candithitc? ;  which  has 
caused  us  to  expend  half  a  million,  at 
Iea!*t,  in  proniolin;^*-  the  success  of  the 
party  which  has  been  deemed  worthy 
of  Whig- Radical  cooperation. 

Never  was  our  position  more  ano- 
malous, we  had  almoi>t  said,  more  dis- 
gracefnL  We  have  neither  the  wis- 
dom nor  the  honesty  to  hold  ourselves 
alouf  from  this  sangninary  civil  broil, 
nor  the  manliness  to  proclaim  ourselves 
openly,  the  propa«:andists  of  revolu- 
tion. We  eiuulate  tlie  conduct,  while 
we  fain  would  eschew  the  character  of 
firebrands  \  und  expect,  forsooth,  that 
Europe  will  take  no  note  of  the  lesson 
which  we  are  labouring  to  teach  her  ; 
or,  jliut  circumatances  can  never  aiise 
which  niig^bt  render  the  application  of 
it  fatal  to  ourselves.  Alas  !  never  was 
jjolttical  folly  mure  profli|fute,  more 
danfferous,  (^r  more  shnrt*sighted  ! 

We  do  believe  that  the  people  of 
England  are  bearinning-  to  be  alive  to 
this.  The  late  parliamentary  discussion 
upon  the  subject,  must  have  greatly 
helpiifd  to  open  their  eves  to  the  mis- 

r>olicy  and  the  disgrace  of  the  course  that 
ms  been  pursued.  Never  was  a  subject 
better  handled  by  the  Con^ervaiives, 
or  one  upon  whi'^h  the  Whigs  and 
Radicals  >ippeared  to  more  miserable 
disadvaiit^ige.  Argument,  they  literally 
had  none;  and  thn  topic  oi  declrtma- 
tioii  which  was  tidoptcd  by  one,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  out  of  one  species 
of  difficulty^  was  knocked  to  pieces  by 
another  of  the  sauie  fuclimi,  who 
found  it  necessary  to  take  a  different 
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lino,  for  the  purpose  of  accoroplishihg 
another  object.  In  short,  the  defence 
of  our  disastrous  intervention  was  cha- 
ractered like  the  intervention  itself. 
It  aimed  at  one  thing,  and  proved  ano- 
ther. The  cause  of  liberty  all  over 
the  world  was  its  theme.  The  coercing 
of  an  ahnost  unanimous  people  into 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  govern- 
ment which  they  detest,  was  its 
object. 

But,  pcrtiaps  there  is  a  cause  for 
this,  by  which,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, our  conduct  is  justified.  *  We 
shall  see.  In  18:33  Ferdinand  the 
Seventh  died,  leaving  issue  onf 
daughter.  By  the  Spanish  law,  the 
crown  must,  of  necessity,  have  de- 
volved upon  his  brother,  Don  Carlos  ; 
but,  before  the  death  of  the  old  king,  the 
younsr  queen,  who  was  his  fourth  wife, 
contrived  so  to  manage  matters,  that,  if 
the  arran«»ements  then  made  were  suf- 
fered to  take  effect,  the  prince  must  be 
set  aside,  and  her  daughter  sui)stituted 
in  his  room,  in  deKauce  of  a  law  regu- 
lating the  succession,  which  had  been 
ill  force  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years,  and  under  the  guarantee  of  all 
the  great  powers  of  Europe.  The 
manner  in  which  this  notable  affair  was 
managed,  was  as  follows : — It  was 
pretended  that  Charles  the  Fifth,  in 
1789,  had  altered  the  law  of  succes- 
sion, upon  the  petition  of  the  Cortes  ; 
which  alteration  liad  been  kept  a  pro- 
found secret  for  forty  years,  until  it 
was  now  found  convenient  to  bring  it 
to  lipht,  and,  without  reference  to  any 
other  authority  than  the  will  of  the 
reignin:?  inonareli,  to  publish  it  **  for 
peri)etual  observance." 

Now,  into  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
question  of  suece«sion,  as  between 
l)<?n  Carlos  and  the  present  de  facto 
queen,  we  do  not  enter.  It  appears  to 
us  that  it  is  a  matter  which  peculiarly 
concerns  the  Spanish  people,  and  them 
alone.  But,  we  ask  any  reasonable 
man,  was  there  not,  at  least,  room  for 
some  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  prince 
and  his  friends,  as  to  whether  they 
were  bound  to  abide  by  the  above  ar- 
rangement ?  Was  this  extraordinary 
defeasance  of  his  title  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  a  matter  so  clear  from  all  suspi- 
on  of  court  intrigue,  as  to  command 
universal  respect  and  obedience?  And 
miLrht  not  nurab-^rs  of  the  proud  and 
jeal(MH  people  of  i  hat  country,  without 
any  imputation  of  unreasonable  recu- 
sancy, have  their  suspicions  that  all  was 
not  fair,  and  that  the  whole  contriv- 
ance deserved  no  better  name  than  a 


plot  to  deprive  the  prince  of  hU  rights, 
and  to  swindle  the  people  out  of  their 
constitution  ?  Was  there  any  thing 
in  the  moderate  views,  and  the  iinuia* 
culate  character  of  the  queen  mother, 
which  forbad  surmises  such  as  these  ? 
And,  did  the  composition  of  the  court 
during  the  dotage  of  Ferdinand,  afford 
no  colour  to  the  suspicion,  that  a 
system  of  disgraceful  trickery  and 
fraud  had  been  practised  by  those 
about  him,  for  the  accoinplishroent  of 
selfish  personal  objects  ?  Upon  these 
questions  we  pronounce  no  opinion. 
But,  we  gravely  put  it  to  our  readers 
to  say,  whether  two  opinions  might  not 
fairly  be  entertained ;  and  whether,  if 
the  queen  regent  and  her  partizans 
felt  it  their  interest,  and  their  duty,  to 
give  to  them  one  answer,  Don  Carlos 
and  his  adherents  might  not  be  equally 
justified  in  giving  them  another  ? 

It  has  so  happened  that  the  prince 
has  not  acquiesced  in  that  dedsion 
which  the  queen  regent  hoped  to  be 
final  and  irrevocable,  and  neither  have 
a  large  proportion,  probably  a  conn- 
derable  majority,  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple. They  have  appealed  to  arms  for 
the  defence  of  what  they  consider  their 
right.  Ar.d,  we  put  it  to  our  readers 
to  say,  w  hether  there  ever  was  a  ques- 
tion, as  between  a  people  and  tbeir 
rulers,  which  it  so  exclusively  belonged 
to  t/iemselves  to  decide,  and  for  any 
active  interference  in  which,  either 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  on  the 
part  of  any  foreign  power,  so  little 
pretext  has  been  afforded  V  Never. 
As  well  might  a  foreign  power  inter- 
fere in  England,  during  the  struggle 
of  parties  which  took  place  when  the 
reform  bill  was  under  discussion  !  As 
well  might  they  interfere  at  the  present 
moment,  during  the  struggle  that  is 
going  on  respecting  the  expediency  of 
giving  municipal  corporations  to  Ire- 
land !  The  Spanish  was  a  domestic 
question,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word.  It  wviS  a  question,  which,  to  be 
satisfactorily  decided,  must  be  decided 
by  the  people  themselves  ;  and  any  in- 
terference which,  however  well  intend- 
ed, wouhl  have  the  effect  of  giving  sn 
undue  weight  to  either  party,  must  be 
most  disastrous  in  its  effects,  both  to 
that  nation  in  particular,  and  to  Eu- 
ro[)e  in  general,  by  substituting  foreign 
com[)ulsion,  for  the  national  will,  and 
thus  causinv:  either  a  bad  system  to  be 
endured,  or  a  good  system  to  be  ab- 
horred ;  and,  by  legitimatizing  the  prac- 
tice of  intermeddling  in  the  domestic 
concerns  of  other  states,  by  which  the 
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sowndest    pr-nriplos    of    ititernauoual 
policy  Biuat  Ue  subverletl. 

Nor  were  ihera  any  ptrsoiis  who 
cried  out  more  loudly  ai^^diinst  any  such 
departure  from  sourid  views  of  the 
riur^'^*  «jf  otlitTiihiriotis^th  iH  the  Whig's* 
It  constituted,  dunny;  the  revatutioujiy 
war,  the  tiuinder  of  nil  Mr.  ¥tj%*6  de- 
clattmtion.  What  I  that  distiiiginshed 
orator  said,  ^o  to  war  with  tht-  FreciL'h 
because  they  have  nvolotiunized  their 
l^overnmeiit,  and  heheiultd  tlieir  kiii^y 
What  ri^ht  h^ive  we  to  iiitertere  In 
•H«h  matters?  la  not  every  naiioti 
the  hest  jiidij^es  vd'  its  own  attairs  Y 
Have  not  we  ourselves,  at  one  ponud, 
done  tlie  very  tluiijis  which  we  now 
find  fiiidt  with  in  our  neigiihoara  ? 
Stich  condnet,  tm  our  p^rU  is  equully 
unjust  and  iniptiUiic*  It  lifi orates  an 
authority  which  we  do  nut  possess, 
And  establUhes  a  precedent  whicii  muy 
ernljroit  Europe  in  interriiinable  war, 
And  lead,  in  the  end,  to  the  overthrow 
©f  our  eoiiBtitution.  Nor  was  the 
n^ply  to  tiiis  strong  language  one 
th»»t,  in  the  aljtrhtot  deLrree,  contra- 
vened the  principle  fir  whieh  Mr,  Fox 
rontended.  It  was  simply  miiutsiined 
that  he  misrepresented  the  grotnids  of 
the  war — that  the  Frencli  were  the  first 
M^g-res^iors — thai  ihey»hy  ihi  iropen  eu- 
ro urav'f  men  t  of  dotne>.tie  traitors,  and 
by  their  avimed  deter rninaiiou  to  he 
sirlin  /  iind  assisting  in  hrioging'  about, 
in  other  countries:,  chan-^e,^  such  as 
rhose  which  had  taken  place  in  their 
owm,  made  war  upon  us  before  we  de^ 
ciareJ  war  against  them;  uiid  that, 
althoug^h  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bon? uii^ht  be  an  event  exceedingly 
desirable,  as  funJiBtiing  the  securest 
hrtsis  for  a  lasting  amicable  arratige- 
Qjcnt  between  the  coutjlries,  yi't,  that  it 
would  be  by  no  tneans  insi'^ted  "►n  as  a 
**  tine  qua  nun  f  and  tbi»t,  on  the  psitt 
of  Engfand,  the  cuuie^^t  would  not  be 
iBoiiliiiued  a  sin2:(e  hour  longer  than 
was  necesisary  for  self-defence,  ajijaiust 
the  revolutitmary  mania  which  was 
then  epideniic,  ami  by  whicii  her  exi<-t- 
ence  as  a  coutititutiooal  monarchy,  was 
endangered.  Thus^  it  was  coti tended 
for  on  one  side,  and  admitted  on  the 
othL'r,  that,  with  *he  mere  internal  ar- 
ranp.'ments  of  the  French  government, 
'■we  tiad  no  right  to  intt.rlere  ;  that  they 
irere  themselves  the  bes^t  jud-^cs  of  the 
form  of  covernTuent  under  which  they 
would  be  iiio^t  Itkely  to  enjoy  security 
and  happines^s  ;  and  that  the  war  in 
which  ^e  were  eng-uged  Mas  only 
justifiable  upon  the  principle  of  feelf- 
prescrvatioiJ*      How    comes    it    then 


that  these  wise  tnaxitiis  are  now  to  be 
contravened  ?  How  comes  it  that 
what  was  detioiinced  us  flasitiou*  h\ 
the  case  of  Fratjce,  when,  in  her  au- 
dacious jacobinism,  she  prei^nmed  to 
send  emissaries  for  the  pof[>OiJe  of  <li?- 
lorbiuj^  our  ioternul  rept»se,  is  lauded 
as  rirrhtcous  and  liberal  in  the  chsc  of 
S|niin,  which  has  never  enfertuincd  the 
thoLiyiit  of  meddling  In  the  afiUirs  of 
her  neiLddjonrs?  We  canuui.  we  con- 
fess it  with  sorrow,  see  any  ex  pi  an  a  lion 
of  this  m:ilt>r,  which  dues' uMt  cover  us 
with  udfion.il  tiisirraee  ;  ahhon^'h  we 
call,  uo  doubt,  see  that  there  is  a  per- 
fect consistency  Let^^een  the  aims,  at 
least,  ii  liOt  llit;  |>rinciph'^  of  the  op- 
piijicis  of  inteJereiice  iu  the  one  case, 
and  the  promoters  of  it  in  the  other. 
In  the  case  of  revolution iry  France, 
by  denoimcinif  it,  jacobinism  wjs 
served.  Interierence  was  distasteful 
to  the  HRdrchtsts,  becatise  it  hiid  for  its 
object  the  estahliBhmentof  social  order, 
III  the  present  contest  in  Spain, 
hy  lauding  it,  the  same  end  h  answer- 
ed ;  as  the  interference  ^vhich  we  have 
patronized  is  injavour  of  the  anarchists  j 
- — its  tendency  beings  to  substitute  for  a 
hoary  despotism,  the  wildest  democra- 
cy that  ever,  even  for  a  brief  season, 
obtained  the  authority  of  legitimate 
governmeut  in  Europe,'  aud  t/i(U,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  tlie  wishes  of  a 
majority  of  the  Spauisii  people!  [t  is 
thus  that  his  modern  successors  justify 
t[rc  dcdamation  of  Fox  I  Such  is  the 
nature  of  their  scrupulosity  iu  interfer- 
ing in  she  domcetie  concerns  of  other 
natious  1  When,  by  maintaining  the 
princifdes  of  non-i/iter\entioii,  the  re- 
voltitionary  spirit  may  he  aided,  they 
will  maintain  iheui,  even  thoug^h  our 
own  existence  as  a  nalion  should  be 
the  sucrilice  I  When,  hy  acting  upon 
opposite  principles,  in  defiance  of  all 
their  previotis  de<  laraiions,  the  same 
spirit  may  be  made  to  ])revail,  they 
will  act  upon  them,  in  opposition  to 
the  national  inteiest,  and  at  the  risque 
o\'  li-liting  uf>  ti  war  in  l!]urO]>o  !  Oh  I 
most  consistent  Whius  !  —  consistenr, 
at  lea^t  in  fr*itj<l  and  falsehood  I  U* 
they  be  asked,  wiiy  tiicy  opfiosed  the 
Fiench  war,  they  may  answer,  hccaiittj 
the  cause  of  revolution  was  thereby 
disserved.  If  they  he  asked,  wfjy  ihev 
now  eucooraire  Jiiitivli  subjects  to 
beet  I  me  pariit'S  in  the  contcat  that  is 
raging  in  iSpaiu.  they  may  ao'^wer, 
because  revolaiiou  in  ay  be  thereby 
promoted  ;  thus  masking  ihemselves  hy 
pfuiciple  to  support  revohition  in  the 
one  citse,  and  boldly  flinging  the  musk 
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aside,  when,  by  its  abandonment,  a 
similar  end  may  be  effected  in  the 
other  I  But,  we  have  not  time  to 
dwpll  upon  this  characteristic  trea- 
chery, this  consistent  tergiversation,  as 
it  deserves  j  and,  by  leaving-  it  to  the 
unqwalified  admiration  of  the  self-styled 
friends  to  "the  cause  of  liberty  all 
ovtr  the  world,"  we  do  as  much  as 
perhaps  coold  he  done  in  a  single  sen- 
tence, to  consign  it  to  the  reprobation 
of  all  tjone;it  men,  and  to  write,  at  the 
earne  time,  its  chiracter,  its  epitaph, 
and  its  condemnation. 

We  must,  of  necessity,  pass  over 
the  important  cou^ukTiUions  which 
present  Ihcmsclve*,  as  arising  from  the 
very  novel  auiiudc  in  which  we  have, 
of  late  years,  thou^rht  fit  to  exhibit 
ourselves  m  the  nft'aira  of  Europe, 
We  cannot  now  dwell  upon  the  li^ht 
in  which  we  mint  he  regarded  hy 
foreign  powers,  hy  whom,  as  lon^  as 
British  feeling  prevailed  hi  the  Britis-h 
cabinet^  England  had  been  so  yreatly 
respected.  We  cannot  nejw  atlbrd 
time,  to  point  out  tlie  flanger  which  we 
Lave  incurred  by  sanctioning,  as  to- 
wards ourselves,  the  very  same  line  of 
conduct  whith  we  have  ado[)ted  to- 
WHrds  others.  These  are  matters 
whkh  ihe  peculiar  complexiyn  of  the 
times,  the  state  of  partitas,  and  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  must  affurd  us 
freqoent  opportunities  of  briuj^iug,  at 
fntnre  periodi*»  under  the  consideration 
of  OUT  readers  ;  and  wc  shall  confine 
onrst'lvcH,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
the  discu-tsion  which  Uiok  place  upon 
Sir  Henry  Harding^c's  motion  respect- 
ing our  interierence  in  the  affiiirs  of 
Spain,  as  it  furnishes  the  British 
public  the  fullest  ai:d  the  fairest  cri- 
terion which,  prrhcips,  any  one  subject 
could  altbrd»  for  judging  of  the  wis- 
dom and  the  honesty  of  the  Whig- Ra- 
dical administration. 

To  our  minds  nothing  could  be 
njore  p4rfect  than  the  manner  in  winch 
the  arntlant  odicer  introduced  the  cjn- 
ftitleration  of  the  importkint  question, 
which  had  been  confidetl,  by  the  Con- 
ic rvative?»  to  hii?  ability  and  discretion. 
He  did  not  advert  to  a  single  toj»ic 
which  did  not  bear  iinmediutely  upon 
the  matter  in  hand,  or  indulge  in  a 
single  sentiment  or  r<  flection  which 
coidd  have  the  effect  cd"  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  house  from  the  pre*J?- 
jng  necessity  of  the  measure  wiiich  he 
recommended,  or  of  fuinishirig  his  op- 
ponents with  any  cjLCuse  for  my sti ty- 
ing the  subject  by  any  ?rrelevant  de- 
chtmation.     He  was  cleaTi  calm,  forci- 


ble and  decided  ;  and  evinced  a  ten- 
derness and  a  consideration  for  Gene- 
ral Evans  and  his  unfortunate  compa* 
nions  in  arms,  after  their  recent  dt£a«- 
trous  defeat,  which,  we  doubt  not,  was, 
to  the  advocates  of  the  Paliner^tontan 
policy,  almost  as  mortifying  as  it  was 
unexpected.  Those  to  whom  wisdom 
and  justice  are  unpalatable,  will  only  be 
the  more  enraged  when  these  indis- 
pensible  qualities  of  a  righteous  policy 
are  recommended  hy  an  advocate 
whose  authority  is  enhanced  by  hi* 
generosity  and  his  moderation. 

The  qnudripartite  treaty  is  a  treaty 
formed  by  the  four  powers  of  France, 
England.  Portugal  and  Spain^  the 
principal  objects  of  which  were,  tlie 
establishment  of  the  present  queen 
upon  the  throne  of  Portugal,  and  the 
expulsion  of  Don  Carlos  frooi  that 
kingdom,  in  which  he  had  been  well 
received  by  Don  Miguel,  and  yrhere 
his  presence  seemed  to  threaten  the 
government  of  the  adjoining  kingdom, 
to  the  crown  of  which  he  had  laid 
claim,  with  not  a  little  danger.  The 
treaty  was  formed  when  the  refona 
mauia  was  at  it-s  height  in  England,  and 
when  Louis  Phillipe  was  still  in  his 
revolutionary  swaddling  clothes  i  and  it 
might  be  considered,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  entered  into  it,  a  kind  of 
plighting  their  troth,  either  lo  other, 
not  only  for  the  security  of  the  changes 
in  government  that  had  been  already 
made,  but  as  a  demonstration  of  anion 
and  power,  by  which  the  new  state  of 
things  miglit  be  protected,  by  aniicipa* 
tiou,  against  foreign  or  domestic  eut* 
nnes. 

This  treaty,  wh^n  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  Itist 
ealled  to  the  councils  of  their  sovereign, 
they  found  in  force ;  and  although  it 
was  one  which  they  would  not  Jiem- 
selves  have  advised,  had  they  been 
consulted  at  its  original  formation, 
whun  the  faith  of  England  was  pledged 
by  it,  they  did  not  hesitate  one  mo- 
ment about  fnifilling,  both  in  spirit 
and  to  the  letter,  its  obligations.  Artas 
were  liberally  furnij'hed  to  the  Queen 
of  Sp^ln,  and  all  those  friendly  democi- 
strations  of  interest  in  her  canae  vvere 
exhibited,  which  became  a  power  with 
whom  she  was  in  friendly  alUaocf, 
and  to  whom,  as  her  title  was  recog- 
nised as  legitimate,  her  successes 
against  the  pretender  must  be  a  source 
of  pleusnre  atid  gratulation.  Fnrtbff 
than  this,  the  then  government  fell 
themselves  uncalled  upoti  to  interfere 
in  that  contcet*     They  nercr  contctn^ 
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plated  any  thing  so  monstrous,  as  en- 
gaging England,  as  a  principal,  in  the 
•angainary  struggle  tliat  wa%  then 
ragiiig»  or  of  straining  or  enlarging  the 
treaty,  so  as  to  render  it  obligatory 
upon  ua  to  become,  either  openly  or 
covertly,  active  partizans  of  the  Queen, 
against  what  might  be  raun<l  a  vast 
majority  of  her  people.  By  the  quadri- 
partite alliance  they  Felt  tliernsclves 
bound.  lis  obligations  were  under- 
stood by  them  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  words  in  which  they  were  ex- 
pressed— for  its  wisdom  or  policy  they 
were  not  responsible.  But  that  its 
provisions  were  strictly  and  even  libe- 
rally complied  with,  became  manifest 
from  the  acknowledgment  of  their  suc- 
cessors ill  office,  when  tbe  brief  struggle 
of  parties  during  tbe  session  of  1834, 
terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  Sir 
Robert  Peers  ad  mi  uiat  ration. 

By  this  lime,  it  appeared,  that  the 
Queen  of  Spain  was  not  able  to  main- 
tain her  cause,  without  some  foreign 
asiiistauce.  Don  Curios  had  ralHcd 
about  him  m  considerable  a  force,  m 
rendered  it  a  matter  of  extreme  pro- 
bability that  he  would  spee<iily  be  en- 
abled to  make  a  triumphant  entrance 
into  Madrid,  if  not  cheeked  by  some 
more  formidable  enemy  than  any  which 
he  had,  up  to  that  period,  encountered. 
And,  accordingly  I  the  Hrst  acts  of  our 
Whig-radical  government  were,  the 
suspension  of  tbe  foreign  enlistment 
act,  in  favour  of  the  ^  facto  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  and  the  invention  of 
a  Dew  reading  of  some  additional  arti- 
cles, by  which  the  quadripartite  treaty 
had  been  enlarged,  and  which  stipu- 
lated that  while  France  agreed  to 
prevent  mnnitions  of  war  from  being 
convoyed  to  the  Carlists  over  iit  fron- 
tier, England  bound  heraelf  to  afford 
the  Queen  her  uarnl  cooperation. 

Well,  the  legion  was  riiieed,  and  the 
red  coats  appeared  in  tlie  Peninsula. 
All  that  Evans  and  his  men  could  do 
to  stay  the  sinking  cause  of  tiie  Queen, 
was  done,  and  still  it  appeared  that 
something  more  was  necessary  for  the 
successful  termination  of  the  contest. 
It  18  not  our  object,  at  present,  to  dilate 
npon  the  exploits  of  the  legion  ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  it  operated,  directly,  as 
a  diversion,  by  which  a  large  body  of 
the  troops  of  Don  Carlos  were  de- 
tained in  otiaervation,  or  with  whom 
they  were  engaged  in  hostilities,  and 
thus  prevented  from  pushing  their  suc- 
cesses in  other  parts  of  Spain,  to  the 
manifest  detriment  of  tbelr  opponents. 
Bui  this  seemed  rather  a  delay  of  de- 


feat, til  aft  an  advance  to  victory ;  and 
Lord  Palmers  ton's  ingenuity  was  ngain 
taxed,  to  give  an  interpretation  to  the 
additional  articles,  which  miglit  still 
cause  Great  Britain  to  be  regarded  aa 
a  neutral  by  foreign  powers,  while  yet 
the  sphere  of  her  action  was  enlarged, 
and  more  than  strictly  navai  assistance 
vras  to  be  aflbrded. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that, 
precisely  in  proportion  as  we  were 
getting  deeper  and  deeper  into  this 
unfortuiiale  business,  our  beloved  friend 
and  ally,  Louis  Philippe,  was  wisely 
withdrawing  from  it;  and,  so  tar  from 
Implicating  himself,  by  any  further  con- 
nection with  a  cause,  whtcb  he  now 
saw  clearly  was  unpopular  in  Spain,  no 
dcxtenty  of  diplomacy  was  sufficient 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  suffer  the  troops 
of  France  to  enter  that  country  in  the 
character  of  friendly  invaders. 

Our  wise  and  honest  government 
was,  however,  nothing  daunted  by  this, 
and  having  decided  that,  by  naval  co- 
operation was  meant,  the  employment 
of  ^^'M  ariUlerj/t  and  an  unihmi^^d  num* 
Ifcr  of  marines,  in  ariy  optratioiis  by 
tand^  which  General  Evans  might  con- 
sider useful,  we  despatched  a  numher 
of  vessels,  containing,  probably,  ten 
times  the  mual  number  of  such  troops, 
and  to  their  countenance  it  was  chiefly 
owing  that  the  disastrous  defeat,  sus- 
tained by  the  legion  at  Hernani,  was 
prevented  from  amounting  to  total  de- 
struction. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Sir  Henry 
Haj-dinge  thought  it  high  time  to  bring 
tbe  whole  subject  under  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament.  It  wa*  time  at 
length,  that  the  nation  should  under- 
stand in  what  relation  we  really  stood, 
with  respect  to  the  Spanish  contest. 
He  wisely  forbore  to  enter  into  the 
policy  of  the  treaties  under  which  we 
professed  to  act^ — waving  any  discus- 
sion respecting  which,  he  fully  admitted 
that  ihey  ought  to  be  fairly  carried  into 
effect.  But  be  deprecated  the  iJes]ji- 
cable  chicanery  of  entering  into  them 
in  one  sense,  and  acting  upon  them  in 
another.  The  employment  of  marines 
as»  land  for  ci'i^  he  boldly  maintained 
was  contrary  both  to  tbe  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  artteks  by  which 
Great  liritain  was  hound  to  furntah 
naval  aid  ;  ond  the  encouragement  of 
our  misguided  countrymen  io  enter 
into  tbe  service  of  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
while  it  brought  unspeakable  calamities 
upon  them,  conld  not  but  be  rcj^arded 
as,  in  some  measure,  compromising  the 
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neutrality  of  the  country,  and 
of  inosi  peruiflous  eiiimple. 

One  of  tlie  principal  oiyects  of  the 
Duke  of  WtUhitftoij's  policy,  wlien  he 
"■was  last  ill  power,  Sir  Henry  stHted  to 
be,  the  m]%ntioo  of  the  horrors  of 
war,  as  it  was  at  that  time  carried  on 
in  Sfiaiii.  It  waB  with  lliat  vit^w  that 
Lord  Elliot  was  sent  to  that  eon ii try  i 
and  the  cunveulion  which  he  succef'ded 
in  conduding,  was,  for  some  time, 
strictly  observed  on  both  aides,  and 
was  the  meang.as  dp  tain  Heonini^scn 
Btated,of  saving:  nut  less  than  /jDIM)  lives. 
But  »!*  srion  a^  the  lesion  entercil  n[ian 
the  theatre  of  war^  the  spirit  of  itdiu- 
manity  aj^iin  ret  timed,  and  botli  parties 
became  acrain  remarkable  fur  the  most 
revolting  barbarities. 

**  The  firit  instanee  that  occurred  f>f  the 

|diH'd9trau8  effects  of  his  (Lord   Palmer- 

I  tton'sj)  policy^  wfta  m  the  first  openition 

liii  winch   the  k^ion  wa&  t'u^agetb  when 

General  Evan:»  niailtt  a  naounni^ance  m 

the  direction  of  Htirimni.    Hi?  approaehtid 

tbo    walls    of  the  town   with   n  body  of 

crntpelfjories,  (a  speriflt*  of  troops  that  ilia 

Carlists  viewed  with  the  irreatv&t  dislike), 

and    the    repimn'nt  of  Fernamlo,       ThU 

firjst  rt*ioniiidftHnr<;  was  uiade  cm  a  Sunday 

evening.     The  wnemy  was  driven  to  the 

wsillfi  of  the  tovvrf,  aiid»  after  %mne  skir- 

mishinif,  it  bifcame  nucessikry,  or  it  t-Qt*iied 

ifito    Gt^npral    Evfms"  plan,   to    ri*lreat; 

which   w«*  accordingly   done — the  regi- 

iiM^nt  of   FernanrJo  }iHvii>!^   Ut^i  seven  or 

cfifht  men,  prisomirs  hy  the  hundf*  of  the 

Carlisls  ot  whom  thiit  rcL'inient  had  rap- 

[tuiiHl  tivclve  or  (umleen.      Now,  mi  tliis 

Sri^L  opportunity,  did  tlio  Carii«lti  Riid  lliti 

iChriftlinwij  oWtvh  tlu'  Eiiot  cotiveutioti  ? 

tup  t(*  thut  period  they  had,  undoubtedly, 

Idoni^sri;  liut   no»v«  Ml  jtNiloiia  were    tlna 

Spuniards^iif  the  int'^rference  of  ftireit'oyrs, 

so  exHBperaled  were  iKey  witii  thi*  ItMUK) 

mercenuriea   who    weie   liirt'd    to  aitnok 

ihein,  thitt  th»;v  ptat  their  sevt-n  or  ei^ht 

pri»oi»ers  to  dtjulh  ;  and   the  regiment  of 

FerfJHodo   h1j<o  butdit-red  tL«  twelve  or 

louiteen  fLirlist  priaoner*   ihey  hiid  cap- 

lurrd.      Thin  was  the  first  eject  g/  the 

huhie  Lord's  potivi/." 

Thi^  sJ:itrrnei3t  Sir  Henrv  supported 
by  ti  ptiblirjtum  «]f  M  yor  ftirluirtUon, 
wlio  wu«  au  eyc-witnes'5  of  wft.it  he 
niiiruUd;  n^r  i\m  tliere  be  h  doubt 
that  onf  un^ortrmate  iijtRilereaee  canst-d 
the  war  to  aTiSuiiie  a  characte'r  of  ten- 
fold horror,  and  pro  due  til  n  dL?>rruetion 
of  lile,  in  culd  hloodf  that  i$  tibtiosl  un- 
ejtaiitpU'd  I 

We  be»e  Oiiiit  thrt  consideration  of 
the  it^ht  of  foreignerb  thus  to  inttrfLi  e 
in  the  domestic  strug^^les  of  another  na- 
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tion«  with  which  thetr  own  ta  not  at 
This  subject  is  too  awfully  importsinl 
to  be  disposed  of  in  the  parentheticdl 
manner  in  which  alone  we  could  allud 
to  it  at  present.  War  is  one  of  th 
most  dreadful  Bcourjkres  to  which  hu* 
manity  can  be  cipo$ed,and  is  only  lo  be 
justitied  ujion  the  principle  of  self-pre- 
servation ;  and  we  leave  it  to  our 
readers  to  say,  if,  onhappily.a  domestic 
strife  should  at  any  time  arise  in  the 
Hntiisb  empire,  aiinilar  to  that  which 
at  present  ra^j^cs  in  Spuiii,  how  they 
would  rei^urd  the  interftrence  of 
Swedes,  or  Russians,  or  Sjianiard?,  who 
should  voiunteer  to  act  in  this  country 
piecisely  as  the  legion  are  iictio^  tn 
the  Pcninsida  ?  We  have  very  little 
duubt  that  they  would  Iot»k  upon  them 
as  freebooters,  who  disentitled  thetD' 
Selves,  by  their  own  act,  to  the  usages 
of  honouralale  war,  and  that  they  would 
be  treated  like  uii^i  who  made  trade  of 
rapine  and  muriler.  Let  us  suppose 
that  a  party  cxiEated  in  England  wicked 
enough  to  seek,  by  violent  means,  the 
overthrow  of  the  constitution,  as  esta- 
blished by  the  reform  bill,  and  the  re- 
vival of  the  rotten  boroughs,  and  the 
oligarchical  system,  which  was,  by  that 
act,  done  away*  aud  that^  for  that  pur- 
pose, they  scrupled  not  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  Austrian  or  Prussian  nierceuancs, 
what  would  our  Whig-radicaii  say  to 
such  interlVrenLC,  or  how  would  /Ary 
treat  such  inUrlopcrs,  when  they  foutid 
theui  in  the  held,  in  arnia  against  their 
liberties  V  We  j;reatly  doubt  ia  hc-tfacr 
such  unforttinatt  s,  wiu*u  they  unce  fell 
into  their  haiois,  would  have  much  to 
caleulaie  upoJi  In  their  tender  morcie-A. 
Add  how  doe:i  tlie  cat»e  diK'er«  as  lic- 
tween  General  Evans's  lcgion„  and  the 
people  of  Spain?  Have  we  anv  ri^'bt 
tij  dictate  to  that  people  the  (oroi  nf 
their  g;ovcrii incut,  «»r  to  intorfrre,  by 
h^rce^of  arms,  in  tlie  siru^iflc  ^iikli 
has  arisen  amoug^»t  them,  iiftrpcctin^ 
the  succession  tu  the  throne  V  Just  ^ 
litile  as  Austrian  or  Piussian  oier- 
cenuries  wouhl  have  in  the  case  above 
supposed.  Briruns  have  no  more  ri|fhl 
to  impose  their  uittions  of  libcriy  on 
the  people  uf  Spain,  than  Austtians 
or  Pfiise«iuiis  would  have  to  impose 
their  options  of  sla\try  on  the  people 
of  England.  And  the  very  f«ime  Uii- 
tiooal  indign^itiunand  resentuiint  which 
windrl,  certainly  be  geiicrati'c]  in  the 
one  case,  ou^'ht,  naturally,  to  be  e%' 
p<  cied  in  the  other.  Wh'en,  therefore, 
we  bear  uC  the  severities  uf  tlje  Car- 
lisLs  we  should  judge  of  them  as  we 
would  oursdvci*  be  judged,  if  we  were 
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ciTCumstanced  as  they  are,  and  we  shouUi 
aUoholdin  minti,  that  wldle  the  |iolicyof 
the  Duke  of  WelliJijrton  hud  a  tendency 
to  mili;^iite,  that  of  Lord  Palmerston 
has  only  served  to  envenom  the  contest* 
Having  detailed,  m  a  strikiDg  maO' 
iier,  and  from  authentic  sources,  the 
sutterings^  the  insubordhiatioii,  and  the 
mutiny  of  the  legioOt  and  thus  sliown 
the  deinmalizingr  effects  of  permitting: 
British  sutyects  to  be  thus  employed, 
Sir  Henry  observes,  that, 

**  He  felt  cn[l«d  upon  to  uotict*  th^se 
cireumstflnces,  becnuae  ins  and  liifl  rig:ht 
honourahlG  fiiend  nenT  hira,  hnd  always 
pr0t««ted  a^iiinst  the  impolicy  of  allowing 
the  lefjioQ  to  serve  in  Spain  ;  and  last 
year  the  Earl  of  Aherdeeu  had  urged  the 
minbtry  not  to  allaw  the  legiuti  to  iHjrve 
in  Spain.  The  jeuJousv  of  the  Spaniard!* 
with  regard  to  intervention,  was  wtjll 
known.  General  San  Miguel  hnd  de- 
chired  a^niuat  the  interference  of  fortn^n- 
era^  und  his  tentiments  were  openU*  re- 
peated hy  many  Chriatinos  officers.  The 
•xpcdieucy  of  withdrawing  the  lecioo 
WB*  urged  l*v  Lord  Aherdeen.  What 
was  Lord  Melboyrne**  aniwer?  He 
learned  from  the  nstial  sources  of  infor- 
mation, tliHt  Lord  Melbourne's  reply  to 
that  lomiane  pro po«i lion  was  as  follows  : 
«  It  I*  undoubtedly  de*irahlp  thsit  iho&e 
who  are  in  the  possession  of  arms,  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  educating 
the mw Ives  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Young"  officers  *houM  not  be  forbidden 
from  seeking  rro«sG§,  and  unemployed 
persons,  of  the  lower  classes,  be  prevented 
(rom  gaining:  aw  honsst  livL4ihuod:*  And, 
*  that  these  men  are  reci'iviog,  I  believe, 
much  the  same  sort  of  education  that  all 
9(ddier9  received  in  time  of  war,  at  least 
all  Mjldicrs  placed  under  similar  cirrum- 
stnnre^*'  He  t,  Sir  H,  Hardinge)  had  bct^n 
H  Jon^  time  in  the  army,  but  he  never  wit- 
ni^Bsed  or  heard  of  such  acts  of  insubor- 
dination, mutiny,  and  ferutiiy,  as  had 
been  committed  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
legion  J  and  yet  it  was  to  Spwin  that 
British  officers  were  to  go,according  to  the 
prime  minister,  in  order  to  learn  proficiency 
iu  their  profession  !  The  same  opinion 
bad  been  expressed  by  the  writer  on 
Spttiiish  policy,  whose  opinions  w^re 
adopted  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite. 
Tlnit  writer  observed,  *  Why  should  our 
officers  ho  forbid  from  obtaining  cro^st-s, 
and  honours,  and  practice  in  their  pro- 
les»ion  ?  And  why  should  the  unem- 
ployed men  of  the  lower  classes  he  pre- 
veuted  from  gaining  an  honest  livelihood? 
The  noble  Lord  opposite  would  not* 
frurelyp  contend  thnt  the  mode  in  which 
the  war  was  carried  on,  was  creditable  to 
the  profetsion  of  a  Boldivr,  or  calculated 


to  be  of  advantage  to  an  officer,  nnxiout 
to  become  a  proficient  in  ItL^art,  It  was 
hardly  necessary  for  him  to  allude  to  th« 
cruelty  of  which  Espartero  was  j^iilty, 
outside  the  gates  of  Vittoria,  in  ordering, 
one  morning,  ten  chapelgories,  (who  were 
probiihly,  innocent  meui)  to  be  shot;  for 
it  was  liis  object  to  shew  the  great  ex- 
asperation which  bad  been  excited,  not 
only  among  the  common  soldiers,  but  also 
among  the  ofSceitj  at  St.  Sebastian.  Ho 
would  read  to  the  house  the  address 
made  by  one  commanding;  officer  to  his 
regiment,  previously  to  the  as*iiuU  on  tlio 
Carlitet  hues,  on  the  tifth  of  May  ;  but 
he  would,  belbrehand,  slate  how  he  as- 
certained the  authenticiiy  of  that  address. 
He  first  read  it  in  a  paper  called  the 
Monthly  Repository,  and  be  wrote  to 
know  whether  the  individuiid,  who  caused 
it  to  be  inserted,  would  give  his  name. 
The  editor  replied,  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
mau  whose  authority  might  be  safety  re« 
liijil  on.  He  was  nut  satisfied  with  the 
answer,  for  he  was  determined  never  to 
mention  as  facts,  statements  which  pro- 
ceeded from  doubtful  or  anonymous 
sources*  Happening,  however,  to  men- 
tion the  circumstance  to  the  honourable 
member  for  Oxford,  (Mr.  M*Lean)>  he 
BsccrtJiined  that  there  was  an  officer  in 
Loudon,  belonf^'ing  to  the  rifles,  who  had 
heard  the  aiidrehs,  to  which  he  alluded, 
delivered.  That  officer,  who  had  given 
him  permission  to  communicate  his  name 
to  thu  noble  Lord  opposite,  assorud  him 
Lb  lit  the  account  he  had  seen  was  per- 
fectly correct,  and  that  account  he  would 
now  read  to  the  houee,  **  The  spirit  with 
which  the  British  lejLiiou  entered  into 
action  on  the  5th  of  May,  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  verbatim  address  of  soma 
of  the  commanding  officers  to  the  re- 
giments under  tlieir  command.  *  KifleV 
said  the  nntjor,  '  we  are  going  to  be  en- 
gaged to-morrow ;  the  enemy  shows  no 
quarter,  neither  shall  we.  Skiver  every 
man  t/on  cafeh^  Ttthe  no  prisoners  ;  show 
nn  j/itt/  to  ihe  itoitntit'tt  Shiver  every  man 
you  meet  t  That  *'«rder  was  given  in 
cold  hloodj  and  how  whs  it  carried  into 
execution?  He  regretted  to  say,  im  un- 
impeachable autbority,  that  it  wiis  strictly 
and  ftjrociously  obeyed,  liLynr  Richard- 
son said,  *a  heavy  cannonade  was  opened 
by  the  PhcEuix,  upon  the  enemy's  bat- 
tery, on  the  left  of  their  position,  w^hich 
tht!  first  brigade  had  attentpted,  ioeffectu- 
idly,  to  Ctirr)'.  By  this  tire  n  breach  w*it» 
effected;  and  the  4th  and  8lb  (reserve) 
companies  conaing  up,  the  left  of  the  po- 
siticin  w^as  stormed  and  gained*  Tbe 
Ctirlists  thunder-struck,  saw  that  the 
day  was  lost,  and  sought  safety  in  flight  \ 
but  iio  mercy  was  shown  to  them,  for 
tbey    had    savagely    bayoneted    several 
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woundfid  o£Bcers  and  men  in  the  earlj 
reffiultei*  Numbers  fcH  beneath  the  steel 
of  ibe  enraged  ai&oilants^  burning  for 
revenge  ;  and  not  a  Cnrli&tf  who  could  he 
reacheilj  Yived  to  recouut  to  bis  commdes, 
that  the  English  Buxiliarj&ft  in  imitation 
of  the  example  set  by  themselv^es,  gave 
no  quarter.  TIig  other  Lrignrjes,  cheer«*d 
by  the  example  of  their  commdes,  who 
bad  come  fresh  into  action,  once  more 
mored  to  the  assault.  The  Irish,  like 
the  first  brigade^  bayoneted  all  that  came 
near  them.  We  had  fovtoty-elght 
oflicenf  m\d  nearly  eipht  hundred  men 
killed  and  woimdeJ/  That  was  enough, 
ha  thought)  to  nbovf^  what  sort  of  educa- 
tion would  be  received  by  officers  who 
went  lo  Spain  to  learn  their  profession. 
It  wm  with  extromc  pain  he  stated  these 
things;  and  he  was  only  inductid  to 
bring  them  before  ibe  public  notice,  be- 
cause ibe  ministry  had  oUstitiaitly  re* 
fused  to  recall  the  unhappy  legion  from 
Sjmin/' 

Such  is  the  atrocious  character  of 
the  coolest,  in  wbieb  our  Whig-radical 
government  hdve  encouraged  our  de- 
luded fellow  subjects  lo  embark.!  Such 
are  the  scenes  in  which  English  officers 
arc  to  learn  their  professiou!  (iraei- 
ous  God!  that  we  should  live  to  hear 

\  inch  a  course  of  policy  so  defended ! 
Britons  encouraged  to  take  part  in  a 
sanguinary  civil  war,  and  to  murder 
the  uoorteuding  people  of  another 
nation — a  people  whu  did  them  no 
wrong — merely    that   they    may  learn 

,  their  profession  I  We  would  marvel 
at  the  injL'-couity  which  could  esUtblJsh 
a  clear  distinction  betvveen  this  ctise 
and  the  case  of  Burke  and  Hare.  The 
worst  that  could  be  said  of  them  was, 
that  murder  was  their  profession. 
What  an  invalualile  accession  to  '*  the 
legion"  they  would  have  made !  and 
how  they  would  have  rejoiced  to  know 
thi*t  the  period  was  so  neur  at  hand, 
when,  by  transferring  their  praetiee 
from  England  to  Spain,  they  raight 
look  forward  to  crosses  and  pensions, 
instead  of  dreading  the  ignominy  of 
the  gallows!  Well  may  ruffians  of 
every  prrade  and  caste  now  cry  **  hurrah 
for  reform,  and  the  cause  of  liberty 
all  over  the  world.'*  If  they  are  at 
Hberty  lu  go  into  iinother  country, 
and  maim  and  massacre  men  whose 
fuces  they  iicwer  saw  before,  merely 
because  these  men  prefer  a  form  of 
government  difi'ereui  from  that  of  which 
such    intruditiir    miscreant*   mi;^ht  ap- 

f trove,  we  do  not  well  know  what 
iberty  they  would  not  take  themselves, 
or  what  liberty  they  would  nllow  to 


others^  But  language  falls  to  ex- 
press our  abhorrence  of  the  conduct 
of  thoae  who  defend  such  prdcliceiL 
merely  upon  the  ground,  that  our 
unemployed  military  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  learning*  their  profes- 
sion !  Oh,  how  dreadful  is  the  n* 
sponsibiHty  of  those  by  whom  hmnan 
life  is  thus  recklessly  sacrificed,  toil 
public  morality  thus  flagranti v  ou^ 
raged  !  by  w^hom  a  whole  people,  with 
whom  we  have  no  just  cause  of  quarrel, 
are  regarded  as  fit  subjects  for  ej^peri- 
mcnts  of  wholesale  massacre  !  and  who 
consider  the  blessing  of  a  long  peace 
so  great  a  grievance,  in  impairing  the 
vigour  and  the  discipline  of  our  troopt» 
that  they  feel  themselves  justilied  id 
crying  '*  havock,"  and  letting  "  slip  ihe 
dogs  of  war,"  tnerely  to  give  them  cm* 
ployment! — words  utterly  fail  us  in 
expressing  our  horror  at  language  and 
conduct  like  this  I — language  which  is 
calculated  to  draw  down  a  divine  jijd|;- 
ment  upon  the  country,  and  conduct 
which  w^ould  justify  a  combination 
ngainst  us,  of  everv  power  |jy  which 
justice  and  humanity  is  reverenced, 
as  the  men-tigcrs  of  civilized  Europe! 

We  now  advert  to  another  part  of 
the  subject.  Our  readers  are  aware 
that  Lord  PaUnorston,  not  finding  the 
quadripartite  treaty  strong  enough  to 
give  the  jacobinism  of  Spain  all  ihe 
aid  which  it  retjuired,  contrived  that 
additional  articles  should  be  annctcd 
to  it,  by  which  England  was  still  fm- 
ther  bound  to  supply  the  Queen  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  **  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  assist  her  with  a  navai  fmreT 
Now,  it  was  under  the  colour  of  this 
article,  that  ihc  field  ttrtillery  was  syp* 
|)]ied,  and  that  the  marines  were  fur- 
nished  In  such  unusually  large  num- 
bers, and  employed,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  a  land  force  ! 

**  It  was  evident^ '^*  said  Sir  Hwtaj^ 
**  that  the  article  W{is  solely  intended  to 
enforce  a  blockade*  That  wns  the  mier- 
prctation  put  on  it  by  the  French  ph 
vernmcnt.  That  government  had  Dot 
allowed  its  troops  to  ft  re  on  the  Btat^KkiM, 
Thnt  government  hud  not  made  war  on 
an  iDoflfen^ive  people;  hut  thut  eorem- 
mc'iit  hud  adhered  to  tlm  strict  and  hteml 
mcHuing  of  the  treaty  by  which  it  wim 
bound.  But  what  has  the  HrltUk  go* 
vernment  done  ?  It  has  permitted  lh« 
royal  land  artillery,  under  Colontd  CaU 
quhouu,  to  take  part  with  tha  Qoeon'ft 
troops.  The  royal  nrttllery  had  brou^M 
four  guns  into  the  field,  on  the  lute  dnu 
astro  us  orcasioa  of  the  iGth.  It  hid 
acted  distinctly  from  ibe  Jegto«i.     It  H»i 
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been  detached  to  a  positiou  on  llie  left ; 
and  it  had  act^d  iu  coDcert  with  tlio  le^on. 
He  could  prove  that  CnptQJii  Bassett  had 
received  orders  fronx  General  Evans  to 
iupport  thti  movement  on  i\iiligarragn; 
liut  that  oliioer  had  interfered  too  late; 
ihe  paiik  btiving  cilrendy  taken  phce  ;  and 
that  he  was  ohliged  lo  fall  back  with  his 
men,  on  the  Rojid  Marinc&,  wha  did  not 
pnrticipate  in  I  lie  panic.  Now^  ihent 
the  soldiers  of  the  Buiish  artillery  had 
lieeu  used  as  if  ibej  composed  a  portion 
of  the  Spanish  force;  and  yet,  they  wero 
at  a  di^tuuce  of  seven,  perhaps  he  would 
be  li«»  rnuccuiate  if  he  said  nine  miltis 
from  the  coaisl.  The  nolde  lord  opposite 
had  once  given  a  definition  of  naval  co- 
operation. Before  h«  n^aio  ventured  on 
doing  BO,  it  mi^'ht  not  he  improper  to  re- 
niiod  the  noble  lord  of  what  that  defiui- 
lion  had  been.  The  noble  lord  bad  then 
contended,  that  that  wns  strictly  n  naval 
force,  which  was  under  the  commaod  of 
naval  officers,  and  relied  on  ships  as  their 
chief  support)  and  which  formed  the  main 
feature  of  the  operation !  Had  «hipd 
then  been  relied  ou,  or  used  before  Her- 
nftoi?  Had  tbc  troops  there  fallen  back 
on  their  ships,  or  on  the  fortress  of  St. 
Sebastian?  Were  the  ships  at  hand  to 
protect  them ;  or  rather,  were  they  not 
nioe  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  the 
operations?  The  noble  lord  had  further 
9tated,  that  the  reason  that  a  naval  force 
had  been  cmployedt  was^^  that,  fiom  its 
very  nalnre,  it  was  impossible  to  empli^y 
it  in  the  interior  of  a  country  I  Why, 
surely  the  spot  in  whiLh  the  King's  troops 
had  been  employed,  was  in  the  interior  of 
the  country^  And  a  piece  of  i^reat  g^ood 
fortune  it  was*  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
weary  legs  of  the  Carlista,  that  the  nrlil- 
lery  and  tlie  marines  had  been  saved  on 
the  occasion  to  which  he  alluded.  He 
could  nut  understand  why  the  King's  «o/- 
dierst  no  war  bking  declared,  should 
be  allowed  to  slaughter  the  Baaque  pea- 
sants. He  could  not  understand  why  they 
should  be  allowed  to  do  this;  while  nomes- 
tage  had  been  sent  to  that  hou^^Pt  accoimt- 
iog  for  their  being  so  employed,  The  mode 
of  making  war,  adopted  by  the  noble  lord, 
was  an  nnomaly  in  warfare.  He  cf>uld 
itate  to  the  housci  how  the  noble  hird 
had  icted  in  the  case  of  Gomez.  That 
coiniDaoder,  after  having  threatened  Ma- 
drid, and  traversed  a  great  portion  of 
Spain,  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gibraltar.  English  military  oSicert, 
•ome*  perhaps,  of  the  royal  Artillery, 
vhitcd  him  mtd  inspected  hirt  armtf.  On 
THE  VERY  SAME  DAY  ON  WHrcH  THEY  HAD 
DONE  80^  OK£  OF  HIS  MAJESTY *a  SLOOPS 
or  WAR,  IN  THE  BAY  OF  ALdESIRAS, 
riRED  ON  THE  COLUMNS  OF  GoA£EZ,  IT 
BktNG  WELL  KNOWN   THAT    HE   HAD   NOT 


ARTILLEHY,     AND    KILLED      AN    OFrjCER  I 

Good  God,  was  that  the  way  in  which 
Eijgland  was  to  make  war  ?  Was  that 
the  construction  of  the  law  of  natiois, 
which  the  noble  lord  put  on  the  term 
*  naval  cooperation?*  *' 

Yes!  Thus  it  is,  that  our  Whig-- 
racliciil  government  goes  to  war  !  We 
lull  an  urjolfendinp:  people  into  a  de- 
ceitful security,  that  we  may  mingle 
their  blood  with  their  banquets!  Thus 
it  is,  that  the  good  faith  nf  Euglund  is 
eompromised,  uitd  its  honour  tarnished^ 
by  an  imbecile  and  a  guilty  administra- 
tion. And  how  is  it  thut  the  employ- 
ment of  our  marines,  in  iLh  man:  f*r  m 
which  they  were  employed  at  the  rout 
at  Hernanij  was  justiKefl  by  the  only 
speaker  on  the  part  of  the  ministers, 
who  att<?nipred  any  justifickition  f  Why, 
trulvt  that  we,  ourselves,  on  several  oc- 
casitsn?,  employed  our  marines  as  land 
soldiers  !  This  is  Mr.  C.  Wood*s  de- 
fence, for  giving  assi^jtance  6t/  land 
under  the  sanction  of  an  artieht  which 
limita  our  aid  to  nava/  co- opera  (ion  / 
The  confidence  with  which  the  poor 
gentleman  uttered  this  nonsense,  makes 
us  believe  that  be  really  considered  it 
sound  argument  j  and  that,  instead  of 
seeking  to  deceive  others,  he  was  him- 
self deceived.  Indeed  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  mystified^  before  he  en- 
tered the  house,  by  some  more  know- 
intr  associate,  who  would  not,  wil- 
lingly, become  responsible  for  the  ab- 
surdity of  which  he  made  him  the 
mouth-piccc,  while  yet  he  was  desirous 
that  it  ehoultl  serve  as  a  tub  to  the  whale, 
and  was  not  without  an  expectation 
that  it  would  pass  for  a  great  deal  more 
than  it  was  worth,  in  an  assembly,  a 
majority  of  whom  were  more  desirous 
of  pretPxta  by  which  minis-ters  might 
be  excused,  than  hopeful  of  reasons  by 
which  they  could  be  justified.  But  let 
us  bestow  upon  it  a  moment*8  attention. 

Great  Britain  binds  herself  to  afford 
the  Queen  of  Spain  naval  cooperation, 
She,  therefore,  tirictl^ /imiis  herself  to 
such  cooperation.  When  she  is  at  war 
on  her  own  account,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever,  why  she  should  not  use  alt 
hcv  forces  just  as  she  judges  most  ex- 
pedient, and  cause  her  sohjieta  to  serve 
as  sailors  on  one  occasion,  or,  her 
sailors  to  serve  as  soldiers  on  another. 
But,  does  that  confound  the  nature  of 
the  Iwo  services  or  justify  her  iu  giving 
aid  by  land,  to  a  power  to  whom  she  h 
only  authorised  to  alford  u\d  by  f=ea? 
As  well  might  a  man,  who  agreed  to 
fight  another  with   his  left  hand,  at- 
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icrapt  to  juitify  the  ii^e  of  horb  his 
li.intb,  because  both  his  hcimlshfid  heeti 
usi-'d  in  a  former  pugilistic  ctit'ounter, 
wlien  he  was  iiiitler  no  such  expresa 
st'^reement.  It  wouhl  have  become 
the  advocates  of  ministers  to  show  what 
treaties  were  vhlftted^  in  th<»se  instances^ 
in  which  we  marched  our  imrines 
across  a  dest^t,  or  even  employed  them 
as  Sijiiatlrons  of  dr.ig'H>orjs.  CouItJ 
thpy  have  alleged  uny  instance,  in 
which,  having  pledged  o'lTselves  to  co- 
operution  cd"  one  kind»  by  an  express 
anicle  of  treaty,  we  niiveitheless  em- 
ploy td  the  troiips  dei^tiiied  for  that 
purpose*  ill  cooperation  of  anotlier,  it 
Mould  hdjve  bieii  a  case  in  point ;  aiidj 
Ciudd  it  have  been  shown,  that  sncli  a 
latitude  uf  iiiterjjrethtion  was  allowed, 
tfie  conduct  of  niinjaters  would  huvc 
had  Some  colour  .f  jusiiHcitiou.  But, 
to  alleft-e  the  litedura  with  wliicli  we 
tuay  rnijdoy  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
indiscriminately,  lu  mi  vices  alien  lo 
their  oriliuary  dutic!?,  but,  in  w  Inrh, 
we  may  dcnui  them  oeeasjoJikilly  ujeful, 
as  a  ground  tur  giving  the  words,  ir.4* 
val  coo[ieration,"  to  wljich  we  are 
strictly  confiTKd  by  express  treaty, 
flueh  a  latitude  of  interpret^^tion  as 
would  include  within  it  ainiost  an^ 
e  mount  of  aid  btf  f ft  rid,  is  Biich  un 
inetunce  of  outrageous  absurdUy,  as 
never,  we  believe,  before  was  ilreniTied 
of  in  parliament !  Well  was  it  asked, 
where  the  limit  could  be  placed,  if  nia- 
Tines  might  be  thus  employed  to  do  the 
bu^incs  of  laud  soldiers?  But  we 
eaufjot  withhold  from  our  readers  the 
pxjwerful  mjinner  in  vvbicli,  by  Sir  W. 
Follet,  thid  feature  of  the  minister ial 
defence  was  exposed. 

*»  The  s«crf  tJiry  for  the  ftdroimltj,*' 
observed  the  lionotirnblij  btuonet,  **  8«ys, 
thiit  thi^  was  n  naval  operation,  for  Oa» 
renson,  thut,  in  tW  hwt  war,  thvre  were 
instnncts,  without  end,  ot  sail  ore  nn*rchiuj( 
ncruss  deserts,  and  tukiuj^:  fortiiand  cities; 
nihi,  of  nnirim'A  being  huideci  from  the 
flei;t,  and  tiikiu|r  <)  part  in  Innd  operatioo^^. 
Why  nobody  doubted  the  fact;  and  I 
think  i  could  b^ive  added  otlur  instances, 
]  think  I  could  have  ^hown  him  niare 
thua  one  example,  lu  wliich  i\.o  land  ar- 
tillery was  worked  by  the  mariufn.  And, 
if  T  nm  not  much  mistaken,  there  was  a 
btittidion  of  marines  attached  to  the  army 
whitb  the  Duke  of  Welho^'ton  com- 
manded in  the  Peninsuli*  Sur^-ly  the 
houourable  Kcntlcman  does  lot  mean  to 
say,  thiit  whut  waa  done,  when  w«  were 
wapu^  a  war  of  life  and  death  against 
the  power  of  France,  could  be  quoted  aa 
a  precedent  in  thtBcase;  or,  that  when  the 


ofHcers  and  soldiers  were  thus  employed, 
tb«y  wure  actincf  ns  n  naval  force.  They 
did  what  became  I  hem  as  Bnti»h  soldiers 
and  subjects.  Th«py  were  ftceking  the 
enemies  of  their  country  wher«fT«r  dn?y 
were  to  bo  found;  hut  ihey  did  not  ti^ht 
in  their  character  as  naval  officers,  nor  as 
a  purt  of  the  naval  force.  Tht*y  were 
only  desirous  of  seizing  erery  opportunity 
that  presented  itself,  of  distinguishing 
themselTe«  against  the  enemies  ol  their 
country.  And  shall  it  he  tnid,  that,  be- 
cause sea  olSeerii,  in  time  of  war,  were 
ready  tu  fight  at  aay  lime,  whether  on 
land  or  sea,  thnt  they  were  acting  a»  ten 
ofGcers?  But  doiia  tht^  h«>oouTahte  gen- 
tleman  not  recollect,  ihul  soldien  ht«e 
also  fought  at  sea?  I  lliink  I  tan  recol- 
lect, that  the  first  person  who  bo^irded  a 
ship  in  the  action  o£F  Cape  St.  V^ioceot, 
was  a  private  «oldier  of  a  detachmeat 
that  WHS  on  board.  But,  is  it  because 
English  seamen  or  marines  have  been 
ready  to  6ght  whenever  they  had  aa  op- 
portunity of  distiagui^hing  themsclres, 
tliHt  it  is  a  fair  constractiou,  when  you 
are  entering  into  a  treaty  with  regnrd  lo 
the  insurgent  subjects  of  the  Queen  of 
SpHiii,  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  this 
trenty,  and  iintisti  thiit  naval  rooperution 
means  that  tim  sailors  and  marines  are  to 
be  landed,  and  tight  on  shore?  Is  it  a 
fair  coll^t^u^tiou  of  thnl  treaty  to  sa?, 
that  beCHiise  a  battalion  of  mHrinrs 
served  uuder  the  command  of  the  Dake 
of  Wellington,  within  the  lines  of  Torr«« 
Vedras,  a  btittnlion  of  marine«>  is  to  bo 
sent  to  serve  in  Spnin  ?  It  is  not  a  navai 
coo|ieralion,  but  of  a  diiferent  character, 
and  they  tict  as  a  land  force.  The  ho- 
nourable secretary  of  the  adndndty  had 
spoken  of  sudors  being  mnnhi-d  across  a 
desert.  Rut  they  were  mer»ly  the  com- 
plontent  of  the  shipf'  But  the  forcrs 
emfjloyed  here  were  not  merely  the  crews 
of  the  vessels ;  the  governmetit  had  seat 
out  a  battalion  of  mariues.  He  asked, 
where  would  the  diistinction  have  bei^a, 
iff  instead  of  marines,  ttiey  had  seat  a 
regiment  of  foot,  or  a  battalion  nf  ga^irdii? 
Where  was  the  distinction?  Because  tho 
marines  were  not  attached  to  the  vessels; 
but  went  for  the  purpose  ol  acting  agaia»t 
the  forces  of  Don  Carlos  on  laud.  He 
would  observe,  however^  thai*  w*haievrr 
interprptntion  they  put  upon  lJ»e  words 
*  naval  cooperfilioti,*  ihey  had  gone  fur- 
ther, and  emplnyed  n  coip  of  ihe  rovid 
artillery,  and  of  Mtpp^rift  aud  mitten**  ** 

Tht!  truth  is,  thiit  our  conduct  on 
this  occasion  was  not  only  u  departure 
from  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  th« 
(pjudripartite  treaty,  aa  it  miiHt  be  un- 
der^ total  by  all  inti-lligcnt  and  honeft 
men,  but  even  ffouj  the  tntcrpretaiioir 
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Cut  upon  it  by  ministers  themselves, 
efore  ilicy  were  betray edi  into  tlie  acts 
for  w'bich  they  now  endeavour  to  extort 
from  it  a  justification.  Lord  Pahnt^rs- 
ton  freqiu'ntly  and  tolly  acknow- 
ledged thutt  the  Duke  of  WeUiiiL'^ion 
Btid  Mr,  Peel  most  honourably  till  til  led 
all  the  conditions  of  that  irealy*  wliiie 
they  were  in  power.  They,  tnerefore 
must  have  understood  its  urovisious, 
and  been  tolerable  well  able  to  jud^^e 
of  the  nature  and  the  degree  of  the  co- 
ojitraition  to  which  they  were  pledged, 
and  rcfpccting  which  tfiet/  had  had  cittn- 
munications  with  the  other  powers  of 
Europe^  To  these  comEnuniculions 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  referred  tlie 
govern inent,  when  the  subject  came 
before  the  Hutise  of  Lords,  and  no 
one  ventured  to  qoestion  the  accuracy 
of  his  reference,  or  to  hint  that  the 
least  objection  had  been  made  to  the 
sense  in  which  lie  plcig^ed  Great 
Britain  as  to  ihc  niCLiniug  uf  the  word$, 
"  nuval  cooperation;'  We  cannot, 
therefore,  doubt,  that  ministers  were» 
at  thiit  liinr,  of  the  min'l  of  the  noble 
duke ;  and  their  own  admissions 
and  acknowledgments  are  s ufEcient  to 
convict  them,  in  the  eyes  of  any  un- 
prejudiced man,  of  entering  into  the 
Ireuty  in  one  sense,  and  acting  upon  it 
in  another.  If  the  duke  were  wrung  in 
limitingr,  as  he  did,  the  words  *■  Qaval 
cooperation/'  in  hU  explanation  to 
the  allied  powers,  would  ministers 
have  been  justified  in  pniisiiij^  him  for 
the  frankness  nrid  the  since lity  with 
which  he  carried  the  treaty  into  effect; 
or,  rrtther  woidd  tliey  not  have  been 
iuexcnsftble  in  not  prom]>tly  undeceiv- 
ing both  their  own  country  and  the  rest 
of  Europe?  And  if  he  were  right,  as 
undoubtedly  he  was,  where  shall  we 
find  an  e.TC0se  fur  them,  in  trans- 
gressing the  limits  of  that  treaty, 
breakinj^  faith  with  our  allies,  and, 
without  any  declaration  of  hnstllitics, 
in»kiug  war  upon  an  unotfending  peo- 
ple? 

But,  we  must  not  lightly  estimate  a 
decision  which  has  been  ratified  by  a 
majority  of  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons. They  have,  by  their  vote,  ap- 
proved of  conduct,  which  we  shoold, 
else,  have  considered,  to  the  last  de- 
gree, reprehensible  and  diBgraceluh 
We  wait,  with  some  degree  of  interest^ 
for  the  liuic  when  that  majority  shall 
have  to  rendi T  an  account  of  their 
fltewardahip  to  the  people.  We  trust 
there  is  still  siitficient  sense  and  honour 
left  even  aoTonirst  ihe  deluded  Radi- 
eats»  to  lead  ihem  to  form,  upon  such  a 


subject,  a  sound  and  a  righteous  judg< 
ment ;  and  that  they  ml\  not  sanction 
the  men,  by  whom  the  character  of  the 
country,  both  for  wisdom  and  honesf^ty, 
h'ds  been  so  basely  eoni|>romi*ied.  But, 
if  the  people  in  general  should  approve 
of  the  course  whtcli  ministers  have  pur- 
sued, we  luosl  oidy  conclude  tbiit  either 
they  have  changed  their  character  or 
we  have  lust  our  reason. 

We  cume  now  to  the  historical  in- 
stances which  w'L're  adduced,  to  justify 
the  pormisJsion  driven  to  Evtuis  and  his 
associates,  to  htre  tliein^elves  in  the 
service  of  tlie  Queen  of  Spain. 

1st,  William  the  Third  introduced 
Dutch  troops  iutu  England  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution,  and  empli>ye(t  them 
in  his  wars  in  Ireland.  But  this  is  not 
a  case  in  point ;  for  the  question  is 
not,  whether  an  individual,  contending 
for  the  sovereignty  of  one  country, 
maiy  not  introduce  into  tlmt  country, 
fur  the  mdintenance  of  his  cause,  soi- 
dif^rs  being  his  ow  n  suhjects  in  another; 
Am/,  whtthtT  the  peop/c  of  a  THldD 
cottnlri/^  their  gopemmtnt  profasing  to 
remain  fit  peace,  may  volunteer  to  em- 
tifuU  themsrlvra  in  such  n  t^untest.  Nei- 
ther the  Queen  nor  Don  Carlos  had 
any  legitimate  chdm  upon  the  services 
of  Evans  and  his  legion;  nor  had  these 
raf:n,pprsonal1y,  any  interest  in  the  quar- 
rel which  could  justify,  on  their  part, 
the  shedding  of  Spanish  blood,  As  the 
ca^e  stands,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
clear  distinction  between  them,  and 
any  Italian  banditti,  whose  blood- 
thirsty propensities,  or  whose  love  of 
gain,  might  prompt,  or  propel  them  to 
engage  in  that  cmitcst.  The  analogy 
of  the  case  of  William  the  Third, 
therefore,  is  all  a  joke,  and  if  the  indi- 
vidual who  adduced  it  must  not  be 
considered  us  having  plainly  stultified 
himself,  could  have  been  no  otherwise 
intended. 

i2ndly,  Elizabeth  intcTfered  in  the 
domestic  broil?*  of  other  countries  ; 
and  undertook  to  be  the  great  patron- 
ess of  Protestantism  in  Europe,  Eliza- 
beth was  a  princess  who  had  a  price  set 
upon  her  head  by  the  j>ope  ;  who  was 
declared,  by  the  same  authority,  illegi- 
timate  j  agaiuiit  whom  every  foreign 
papisk  power  was  encourageu  to  enter 
upon  a  crusade  ;  and  whose  ow*n  sub- 
jects were  encourage*!  to  btbevc,  that, 
by  contributing  to  the  overthrow^  of 
her  authority,  they  would  be  doing 
God  a  service.  Was  she,  therefore, 
not  to  take  cure  of  herself,  and  employ 
again:)!  others  the  very  same  weapons 
which    they    eu»|ih»ycd    against   her  V 
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Her  existence  was  at  stake,  the  tran- 
auiUity  of  her  kingdom  was  threatened, 
Ine  religion  and  the  liberties  of  her 
people  were  assailed ;  and  if  popery, 
at  home  and  abroad,  was  the  engine 
set  at  work,  for  accomplishinfi;  the  de- 
signs which  were  entertained  against 
her  person  and  government,  was  not 
she  to  avail  herself  of  the  principle  of 
Protestantism,  wherever  it  existea,  and 
wherever  it  might  be  beneficially  acted 
upon,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  such 
formidable  dangers?  No.  There  is 
no  analogy  between  the  two  cases. 
The  case  of  Elizabeth  is  that  of  an 
heroic  princess,  standing  almost  alone 
as  the  championess  of  a  sacred  cause, 
and  confounding,  by  the  wisdom  and 
the  vigour  of  her  councils,  the  devices 
of  cruel  and  perfidious  enemies.  The 
case  of  Evans  and  his  legion,  is  that 
of  adventurers,  interfering  in  a  strictly 
domestic  quarrel,  and  seeking  to  force 
a  sovereign  whom  they  detest  upon  a 
reluctant  people. 

Sdly.  The  German  princes  were  al- 
luded to,  who  used  to  hire  out  their 
subjects  to  foreign  powers.  Oh !  foul 
disgrace,  when,  what  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  warning,  is  cited  as  an 
example !  But  England  does  not  hire 
out  Evans  and  his  legion.  They  have 
hired  out  themselves.  What  right 
liad  they,  as  vidividuaU,  to  make  peace 
or  war?  Or  how,  we  ask  again,  is 
their  case  to  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  common  pirates  ?  England  has  not 
as  yet  entered  into  any  degrading 
competition  with  German  princes,  by 
setting  up  a  human  shambles.  She 
docs  not  profess  at  least  to  trade  in 
the  blood  of  her  subjects.  How  soon 
Jacobinism  may  become  so  far  ascend- 
ent as  to  cause  such  a  forgetful ncss  of 
her  own  true  interest,  of  honour  and 
humanity,  as  might  lead  to  such  a  prac- 
tice, we  cainiot  say ;  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  a  topic  in  the  debate,  in- 
dicates, already,  a  degree  of  reckless 
degeneracy,  that  leads  us  to  fear  that 
day  may  not  be  very  distant.  If,  how- 
ever, the  German  princes  are  the  ex- 
ample which  our  government  chose  to 
follow,  they  should  imitate  them  in 
their  provident  carefulness  as  well  as 
in  their  unscrupulous  cupidity.  The 
German  princes  take  care  to  enter  into 
express  stipulations,  by  which  the  com- 
forts of  their  hired  troops  are  provided 
for.  Has  the  legion  experienced,  on 
our  part,  any  such  protection  ?  Let 
their  present  deplorable  condition,  half 
naked,  half  starved,  and  unpaid,  an- 
swer that  question.  While  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  England  to  be  Vikeued  to  the 


German  princes,  it  is,  perhaps,  a  still 
greater  disgrace  to  consider,  that  our 
miserable  and  misguided  fellow  sub- 
jects in  Spain  would  be  but  too  happy, 
if  it  was  to  those  powers,  and  not  to 
their  mother  country,  they  owed  their 
allegiance ! 

The  feature  of  the  debate,  to  which 
we  arc  now  about  to  advert,  is  not  a 
little  curious  and  instructive.  0*Con- 
ncll  and  his  tail  supported  the  cause  of 
the  Queen.  They  were  thus  at  issue 
with  the  popish  principle,  which  is 
identified  with  the  cause  of  Don  Car- 
los ;  and  seemed  to  reverse  in  the 
case  of  Spain,  the  policy  which  they 
so  vehemently  recommend  in  the  case 
of  Ireland.  The  variance,  however, 
was  more  apparent  than  real ;  and  is 
only  one  of  tne  many  proofs  that  may 
be  furnished,  that  Jacobinism  is  not  re- 
sorted to  for  its  subserviency  to 
popery,  but  that  popery  is  cherished, 
because  of  its  subserviency  to  Ja- 
cobinism. It  is  our  belief,  that,  if  the 
political  views  of  the  demagogue 
could  be  answered,  by  crushing 
popery  in  Ireland,  as  'the  poliUctu 
views  of  Spanish  democrats  are 
answered  by  crushing  it  in  Spain, 
he  would  as  unhesitatingly  lendL  his 
assistance  to  put  it  down  in  the  one 
case,  as  he  has  in  the  other.  But  here 
it  is  the  great  agent  by  which  British 
influence  may  be  overthrown  ;  here  it 
is  the  great  instrument  by  which  de- 
mocratic ambition  may  be  promoted  ; 
it  is  the  antagonist  of  the  Church,  that 
hated  establishment,  by  which  British 
dominion  has  been  secured,  and,  as  it 
were  consecrated  ;  and  it  furnishes  the 
readiest  and  the  most  effectual  means 
for  accomplishing  a  repeal  of  the  union. 
These  are  the  recommendations  of 
Irish  popery  ;  and,  as  long  as  they  ex- 
ist, it  will  be  valued  and  supported,  by 
the  daring  infidel,  and  tne  reckless 
innovator,  as  the  most  powerful  ele- 
ment of  destruction  that  could  be  em- 
ployed to  defeat  the  objects  of  the 
Conservative  statesman.  In  Spain 
this  is  not  so.  There  it  is  identified 
with  the  stability  of  ancient  establish- 
ments ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  an  ob- 
ject of  detestation  and  abhorrence  to 
those  who  seek  to  build  upon  their 
ruins  democratic  institutions.  Let  not, 
therefore,  any  one  be  surprised,  that 
O'Connell  and  his  gang  should  cry, 
"Down  with  Popery  in  Spain,'*  whilst 
they  are,  at  the  same  time,  crying, 
"  Hurrah  for  Popery  in  Ireland." 

This  is  a  view  of  the  case,  which 
we  are  the  more  anxious  to  impress 
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upon  our  readers,  because  there  are 
m&Dy  ^'bo  suppose  that  O'Couneirs 
radicalism  is  subservient  to  hid  popery^ 
initead  of  his  popery  being  subservient 
to  his  radicalism.  The  mistake  might 
lead  to  serious  in  convenience,  and  can- 
not he  too  speedily  correcteii.  That 
there  are  many  of  Ids  deluded  follow- 
ers, who  are  actuated  bv  a  desire  for 
the  exaltation  of  their  couTch,  is  most 
true ;  but  that  the  leaders,  without 
whom  they  would  be  a  headless  trunk, 
are  thus  miodecj,  cannot  be  for  ooe 
moment  believed  by  those  who,  with 
any  ordinary  intelligence,  examine  their 
characters  or  observe  their  conducts 
Popery  is  the  steam-engine  which  they 
willingly  employ  to  navigate  the  good 
ship,  Revolution.  It  is  the  only  power 
by  which  the  machinery  of  faction  could 
be  brought  to  bear,  viith  effect,  upon 
our  monarchical  constitution*  There- 
fore, it  is  to  he  exalted,  at  any  expense, 
and  by  every  means.  Its  priests  are 
to  be  favored  and  flattered  as  para- 
gons of  excellence,  because  they  are 
willing  to  act  the  part  of  demons  of 
discord ;  and  all  who  would  expose  its 
errors,  or  counteract  its  mal -practice?, 
are  to  be  overborne  by  clamour  and 
intimidation.  But  let  it  once  range 
itself  on  the  side  of  Conservative 
policy,  and  see  how  soon  it  will  be  ex- 
ploded. 

This  appears  from  the  fact,  that  in 
England,  many  enlightened  and  loyal 
Roman  Catliolic  gentlemen,  who  are 
friends  to  peace  and  order,  have  joined 
the  Conservatives,  and  taken  an  active 
part  a^nst  the  O' Conn  el  I- Mel  bourne 
administration.  It  also  appears  from 
the  fact,  that,  in  Upper  Canada,  during 
the  late  election  Blruggle,  the  loyal 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  loyal  Orange- 
men made  common  cause  against  the 
partisans  of  dij^cord  and  sedition.  In 
one  place  the  Roman  Catholic  candi- 
date was  supported  by  the  Orange- 
men ;  in  another,  the  Orangemen  were 
supported  by  Roman  Catholics  ;  and 
this  union  has  led  to  a  triumph  of 
constitutional  principles,  which  has 
stricken  dismay  into  the  heart  of  the 
Roebuck  faction,  and  postponed,  at 
least,  if  not  prevented,  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire* 

But  we  must  not  further  digress. 
Our  object  in  calling  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  this  subject,  is,  to  point 
out  to  them  the  error  of  those,  who 
imagine  that  the  only  remedy  for  the 
evils  at  present  afflicting  the  country, 
»  to  be  found  in  the  repeal  of  the  act 


of  emancipation.  They  are  wrong. 
That  act  has  ali'ected  us,  by  au^ent- 
ing  radicalism,  more  than  by  esialting 
popery  j  and  the  remedy  should  con- 
sist in  curbing  the  one,  rather  than  in 
proscribing  the  other.  We  will  not 
say  more  at  present,  than  that  we 
are  persuaded  the  threatening"  aspect 
which  affairs  have  assumed  at  the  pre- 
sent moiiientj  would  rapidly  disappear, 
if  the  elective  franchise  qualification 
were  only  r^iised  a  vtrtf  little  above  its 
present  low  level  in  Ireland.  We  now 
return  to  our  proper  subject. 

It  was  curious,  and  at  the  same  time 
disgusting,  to  see  the  shifts  to  which . 
the  ministerial  party  were  driven,  to 
meet  the  very  strong  case  which  had 
been  made  against  them  by  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge.  Of  General  Evans  he  had 
spoken  with  respect.  He  avoided  all 
hostile  criticism  upon  his  military  ope- 
rations. He  even  suggested  excuses 
for  the  disasters  and  the  disgrace  at 
Hernani,  which  must  serve  to  soothe 
the  wounded  feelings  of  that  discomfited 
officer,  and  to  recognise  in  Sir  Henry, 
if  not  a  kind  friend,  at  least  a  generous 
enemy.  Hut  the  speeches  of  some  of 
the  ministerial  members  had  been  pre- 
pared upon  the  supposition  that  Gene- 
ral Evans  and  the  legion  were  to  be 
violently  attacked  ;  and,  as  their  good 
things  were  not  to  be  thrown  away, 
attacked  they  were  resolved  to  consider 
him.  Accordingly,  much  of  their  de- 
clamation consisted  in  denouncing  the 
cruelty  of  aspersing  the  absent,  and 
the  want  of  proper  feeling  exhibited  in 
making  the  sufferings  and  humiliation 
of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Spain,  a 
ground  of  party  triumph.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Sir  Henry  protested  that  this 
was  not  the  case  ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  bad  been  ready  to  do  the 
brave  unfortunates  every  justice  ;  that 
he  had  not  given  utterance  to  a  word 
which  could  justify  such  misrepresen- 
tations. All  this  was  in  vu,in.  His 
honourable  adversaries  would  have  it, 
that  he  cruelly  disparaged  General 
Evans  and  the  legion  ;  and  he  was  as- 
sailed with  a  violence  of  language,  and 
an  insolence  of  demeanour,  which 
caused  a  brief  interruption  of  the 
courtesies  of  debate,  and  might,  had  he 
not  treated  it  with  thequict  scorn  which 
it  deserved,  have  led  to  consequences 
that  might  have  been  fatal  But  this 
was  but  one  of  the  many  weak  devices 
of  the  enemy,  by  which  the  ministerial 
party  were  discreditably  signalized. 

When  pressed  by  the  objection,  that 
by  interfering  as  we   have  dontj  w© 
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are  dictatins:  to  an  independent  nation 
the  foTDLi  of  ita  goverTiiiient,  and  seek- 
ing to  impose  upon  it  d  hated  sovereign, 
Lurd  John   RusscU  exdnimed,  "  What 
an  absurdity  I      Who  couhi  think  that 
the  nationn!  will  of  a  people  like  the 
Spaniards,  coiiW  be    coerced    by  the 
haudlul   of  men  compo^in^  the  British 
legion >"     When    urged    to    vvitlidraw 
this  handful  of  men,  who  can  he  of  so 
little   use  in  determiiiitig;  the  issoe  of 
tbeslrug:gk%we  are  met  by  the  exclama' 
lion,  from  Sir  R.  Fergusson,  and  Mr. 
Shell,  '*  What,   withdraw  the    legion  ! 
That  would  be  tt>  place  one  foot  of 
Don  Carlos    on   the   throne  !       That 
I  would  be  to  re-estal>lish  the  inquisition, 
{in  all  its  horrors,  and  to  consign  to  its 
f  racks  and  dungeons  the  brave  men  who 
[are  at  present  %hling  for  their  liber- 
LtiesT     In   the  one  case,   Evans,  and 
[  his  ten   thousand,  are  as  nothing  ;  in 
I  the  other  case  they  are  as  evervibing. 
'  in  the  one  cuse  their  withdrawal  would 
[be  ruin  to  the   Queen's  cause  ;  in  the 
Other,  their  aid  is  scarcely  an  advan- 
tutfe  I     What,  we  nsk,  is  to  be  thong-ht 
of  a  cause  thus  depended,  where  the 
adversaries  cannot  inLiintain  one  pointi 
without    destroying  th''   only  ground 
upon  which  tiiey  could  stand  in  main* 
ing  another?     Where,  if  interference 
IS  to  be  advocated,  it  is  by  declaring 
that  it  is  nugatory  i  and  if  the  discon* 
tin  nance  of  that  interference  is  to  be 
resisted,  it  is  by  declaring',  that,  with- 
out it,  the  Queen  cannot  be  maintained 
U|>on  the  throne  of  Spain  I     And  these 
are  tlie  contradictions  which  are  to  be 
forced  dc^wn  the  throat  of  tlie  people 
of   En?land»  by    a   tyrannical    Whig- 
Todical  majority  in  Parliament! 

How  wise  and  how  righteous,  but, 
alas !  how  coninistcd  with  our  unprin- 
cipled and  miserable  mispolicy,  is  the 
conduct  of  the  United  States  in  their 
intercourse  with  other  nations!  The 
followinLT  extract  from  the  late  message 
of  the  President  to  Con^re^s,  which 
was  quoted  by  Sir  William  FoUet  in 
his  admirable  and  unanswerable  speech, 
will  be  read  by  the  Briton  who  is  jea- 
lous for  the  honour  of  his  country  ^  with 
feelings  of  mingled  shame  and  admira- 
tion :  — 

"  We  endflHvour  to  conduct  our  inter- 
course  with  foreign  aDtions,  with  open- 
ncss  and  sincerity ;  promptly  avowing 
our  objecls,  and  seekin|j[  to  establish  that 
mutual  tmnkness  which  is  iis  beneiiciBl 
in  the  dealings  of  nations  as  of  men. 
We  havif  no  disposition!  and  we  disclaim 
all  right  to  meddle  in  diipnteB,  whether 


nat tonal    or  foreigii,  that   maj  nibreri 

other  countries — ^regarding  them  in  their 
actual  slate  as  social  communiLies*  and 
preserving  a  strict  neutrality  in  all  their 
controversies.  Well  knowing  the  tried 
valor  of  our  people,  and  our  exUaustiesi 
resources,  we  neither  aoticipate  nor  fear 
any  designed  aggression  ;  and  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  just  conduct,  we 
feci  a  seoirity  that  we  shall  never  be 
called  lipon  to  exert  our  determioation 
never  to  permit  an  invasion  on  our  right, 
without  punishment  or  redress.** 

And  what  is  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, for  the  imposing  of  wMch  upon 
a  foreign  country,  the  honour  and  the 
interest  of  England  are  thus  compri>' 
mised  ?  A  wild  and  unmitigated  de- 
mocracy I  A  system  of  anarchical  rai*- 
rulc,  that  would  see  in  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  Spato  an 
Ishmael  amongst  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope !  A  single  chamber,  universal 
su^'rage,  annual  elections — these  are 
the  leading  features  of  the  representa- 
tive system,  which  our  liber^il  Whig- 
radical  government  would,  in  its  be- 
ncficcncej  confer  upon  a  country  which 
exulted  in  its  absolute  mouarchy  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years ;  and  wh*ch 
we  seek  to  establi^sh,  by  force  of  arms* 
against  the  almost  univeri^al  reclama- 
tion of  the  Spanish  people !  If  it  were 
a  blessing,  as  it  is  a  curse,  we  would 
have  no  right  to  impose  it  upon  them 
against  tlieir  will;  but,  seeing  that  tt 
is  regarded  with  aversion,  if  not  ab* 
horrcnce,  by  all  the  best  of  thosie  for 
whose  behoof  it  was  contrived,  nothing 
can  exceed  our  iniquity  in  inflicting  it 
upon  them,  but,  alonct  our  infatuation  ! 
We  would  be  glad  to  know  why 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  uiighl  not 
conspire  to  impose  a  despotic  form  of 
government  upon  us,  with  just  as  much 
show  of  right  and  reason  as  we  can 
lay  cbira  to,  in  our  interference  in  the 
Spanish  contest.  They  are  not  Ies« 
interested  in  propagating  opinions  of 
one  kind,  than  we  may  fancy  ourselves 
to  be  in  propagating  opinions  of 
another.  Besides,  the  very  fact  of  out 
assisting  in  revolutionizing  Spain,  may 
lead  them  to  think  that  we  would  be 
equally  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  any  infidels  or  anarchists  by  whom 
their  own  governments  might  be  en- 
dangered. We  thus  give  lliem  both 
the  motive  and  the  justification  for 
making  open  or  secret  war  upon  oar 
institutions;  and.  if  any  tr'*--  -^  ^ny 
part  of  our  extended  don/  uld 

receive  countenance  or  .._. u  in 

any  efforts  which  they  may  make  for 
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the  overthrow  of  Brkis!i  authority,  we 
have  no  one  to  blume  for  it  but  our- 
selves, 

AbiJ  is  therep  on  the  habitable  globe, 
a  country  thut  has  ojore  to  dreuil  ftom 
the  kft-hunded  policy  that  we  are  now 
pursiiliig^  in  (he  Penin^uUr  than  our 
own  ?  With  an  empire  extendiog  to 
the  extremities  of"  the  earth,  upon 
which  it  muy  be  literally  said  the  sun 
never  scti*,  we  are  vulnerable  on  all 
sides,  in  otir  foreign  setllenientjSt  while 
even  in  the  very  heart  of  our  ilorainiona 
we  caim^  t  be  said  to  be  free  tVotn  dan- 
ger, Russia,  with  a  wily  ferocity,  lies 
in  watch  for  our  possessions  in  the 
east ;  A  in  erica,  in  ihe  west,  would  have 
no  objection*  at  our  expense,  to  enliuge 
her  borders  ;  and  can  any  one  contem- 
plate tlie  condition  of  Irt^lund,  and  say 
that  we  are  wholly  secure  against 
foreign  or  domestic  enemies  ?  Such 
13  the  condition  of  the  country,  the 
rulers  of  which  have»  as  it  were,  given 
the  inilialive  to  a  sysleui  of  revolution- 
ary intervention,  which  must  excite  the 
aWm,  and  provoke  the  indignation  of 
every  leijitimate  ijovernmtnt  in  Eu- 
rope»  We  leave  the  intelligent  render 
lo  consider  ibe  probable  consequences 
of  this,  and  to  say  whether,  circum- 
stanced as  we  are,  in  graspiu^  at  the 
shadow  of  a  free  constitution  in  Spuin, 
we  are  not  taking^  the  most  elfcctual 
means  of  destroying  the  substance  of 
one  in  the  Britisn  empire. 

Arid  has  our  interference  been  effec- 
tual in  bringing-  the  pre?ent  contest  to 
a  speedy  termination  'i  Alas  !  no.  We 
have  only  served  to  prtitract  the  mise- 
ries of  this  barbarous  and  unnatural 
contest.  Our  entrance  upon  the 
theatre  of  war,  was  a  sij^nal  for  re- 
pudiating^ the  humanity  by  which  its 
atrocities  were  beginning  to  be  tem- 
pered ;  and,  without  bein^  able  to  gain 
any  decisive  advantage  for  one  party, 
we  have  just  retarded  the  complete 
triumph  ot  the  other — a  triumph  which 
would  have  given  the  Spanish  people 
a  sovereign  of  their  choice,  who»  what- 
ever may  he  his  character,  could  not, 
by  possibility,  be  worse  than  the  thou- 
sand vulgar  scheming  tyrants  who  are 
at  present  trampling'  upon  their  ancient 
instiluiion«,  and  exhibiting*  wherever 
an  opportunity  presents  itself,  the  in- 
solence of  despots,  the  cupidity  of  stock 
jobbers,  the  miinuers  of  p roll i gates,  and 
the  ferocity  of  biirbarians. 

But  it  is  even  douhtful  how  far  the 

cause  of  the  Queen  has  been  j^erved  by 

oirr  inBucnce,  and  there  are  individuals 

of  no  mean  authority  by  whom  it  is 
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considered  positively  injurioui,  The 
fallowing  passage  from  the  triumphant 
speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  is  well 
w orthvt  "^ni  the  part  of  tlie  advocates 
of  interference,  of  ihe  most  grave  con- 
sideraiiun? — 

"  The  noble  lord  opposite  said  that  if 
the  Spanish  gov<!rnment  had  hhown  half 
the  energy  and  Rctivity  which  had  heen 
exhibited  by  General  Evans,  the  war 
would  long  since  have  Ueea  hroiight  to  nn 
end.  liut  what  was  the  cau^e  of  that 
inactivity  on  hehidf  of  the  Spanish  gene-^ 
ral»?  It  might  nrlsu  from  the  reliance 
placed  by  a  rmtion  like  Spain,  in  the  aid 
of  a  neighbour  when  that  neighbour 
begun  to  interfere,  or  it  might  arise  from 
a  jealousy  of  that  inter  fere  ore.  If  either 
of  these  were  the  ruling  causes  of  the  in- 
activity on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  gene- 
nils,  it  was  clear  thsit  this  country,  by  her 
iiiterveniion,  obstructfd  the  successful 
terminiition  of  this  contc&t,  and  would 
preclude  the  satisfiictoiy  esEuhUshment  of 
coDstitutional  liberty  in  Spain.  While  he 
would  jidhere  with  the  moat  perfect  good 
fiiith  to  every  obligation— while  he  would 
give  Ihe  asaistaiMe  of  a  more  eflFectiv© 
navH)  force  if  it  couid  be  supplied,  yet  bo 
would  shrink  irom  the  extension  of  the 
treaty  beyond  its  legitinmte  object — Ite 
was  to  contend  against  the:  commenre- 
ment  of  a  system  which  would  bring  his 
MnjeBty*»  troopi,  marine  or  infantry,  into 
coll b ion  with  the  Spanish  people.  It  was 
on  these  grounds  tliat  he  should  support 
the  resolution  proposed  by  bis  right  hon. 
and  gnliant  friend,  and  he  hoped  that 
those  hon.  gentlemen  who  were  averse  to 
the  nivageB  of  war  would  well  considtr 
what  the  elfect  would  be  if  they  lent  the 
sanction  of  their  hi^h  Ruthority  to  the 
extension  of  the  principle.  Mtsu  of  dif- 
ferent political  opinions  nnght  well  on  this 
occasion  combine  in  support  of  the  reao- 
lution  of  his  right  hon.  and  galhiut  frieud. 
Those  who  thought  thiit  when  a  great 
counlry  like  England  interfered,  it  ought 
to  do  so  by  the  application  of  mihlHry 
forces  immediately  under  its  own  ordert 
and  control,  and  responsible  to  the  govern- 
ment, might  protest  agaiwat  the  conttnii- 
nnre  of  the  British  Legion;  th<»8e  who 
think  with  the  highest  military  nulhority 
in  England  that  the  cause  cd  liberty  in 
Spjiiin  never  will  be  promoted  by  foreign 
interference,  may  agree  to  that  resoluliun ; 
those  who  rimcnr  in  deprecating  the  em- 
ployment of  an  ill-disciplined  army,  not 
subject  to  I  lie  military  rule*  of  their  own 
country,  mny  object  lo  the  continiianca 
id  the  British  Legioo  iti  Spain  ;  those 
who  took  higher  viesvs  and  who  ihoUi^ht 
that  the  nubjects  of  one  nation  were  not 
justiiied  m  Ucbtroying  the  hvos  of  another 
people  to  iui»§  a  liuglv  naruif,  aod  who 
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held  that  warfare  should  be  limited  to 
cases  of  extreme  peril,  or  the  necessity  for 
Yindicating  the  national  honour,  might 
unite  in  support  of  the  resolution  of  his 
right  hon.  and  gallant  friend ;  those,  also, 
who  hesitated  as  to  the  justice  of  this 
country  interfering  to  correct  political  er- 
rors, and  to  punish  the  unfortunate  inha- 
bitants of  the  Basque  produces  for  their 
fidelity,  which  all  admired — all  these 
might  combine  in  deprecating  the  conti- 
nuance of  this  species  of  armed  inter- 
Terence  with  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  the 
JDxtension  of  the  treaty  beyond  its  legi- 
timate objects.  There  were  other  pow- 
erful reasons  for  discouraging  and  terroi- 
Dating  this  warfare.  The  violation  of  a 
.principle  hitherto  held  sacred,  which  for- 
bade one  nation  dictating  to  other  coun- 
tries their  legitimate  governor  or  the  form 
of  constitution  under  which  they  should 
live,  ^gain,  the  signal  failure  of  the  ex- 
periment as  to  the  promotion  of  the  ob* 
ject  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  the 
probable  excitation  of  the  jealousies  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  and  their  fears  lest  the 
constitution  should  be  unstable  because  it 
w'as  not  created  by  native  hands — all 
these  were  considerations  in  favour  of  the 
^resolution  now  before  the  house.  Depend 
upon  it  the  public  gorge  was  rising  against 
the  continuance  of  this  system.  The 
people  of  England  saw  men  returning 
without  pay,  in  distress  and  destitution; 
yisible  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  their 
countrymen,  appeals  much  more  powerful 
than  any  argument  that  could  be  offered, 
and  calculated  by  such  an  exhibition  of 
the  British  uniform  to  raise  a  prejudice. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  no  shame  to  dis- 
continue a  system  which  could  only  bring 
discredit  on  this  nation,  and  would  ter- 
minate with  no  benefit  to  Spain.  The 
house  had  been  told  that  there  would  be 
bon tires  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  rejoicings 
in  the  camp  of  Don  Carlos ;  but  let  not 
the  house  be  scared  by  such  considerations. 
Better  that  those  bonfires  should  be  seen. 


and  those  acclamations  beard,  than  tliai 
hon.  members  should  be  upbraided  by 
the  remorse  of  their  own  consciences  for 
lending  themselves  to  a  course  of  policy, 
which  experiment  had  proved  futile  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  a  doubU" 

And  now,  we,  for  the  present,  take 
our  leave  of  this  important  subject. 
To  the  vulgar  cant,  of  advocating  the 
cause  of  despotism,  because  we  freely 
express  our  objections  to  the  course 
that  has  been  pursued  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  foreign  and  factious  sup- 
port to  a  revolutionary  throne  that  is 
merely  a  masque  to  cover  a  sanguinary 
democracy,  we  deign  no  reply.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  it  is  known,  bv  those  who 
utter  it,  to  be  utterly  and  absolutely 
false,  and  can  now  impose  upon  no  one 
who  is  not  desirous  ot  being  deceived. 
We  enter  not  into  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  a  country  with  whose  internal 
regulations  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We 
would  rigidly  practise  towards  others 
the  same  rule  which  we  desire  to  be 
observed  towards  ourselves  ;  and  as 
long  as  our  neighbours  continued 
peaceably  disposed  towards  us,  and  as 
long  as  their  form  of  government  did 
not  threaten  us  with  any  immediate 
peril,  so  long  we  would  hold  ourselves 
unjustifiable  in  preventing  them  fh>m 
moulding  and  fashioning  their  institu- 
tions in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to 
themselves.  That  our  rulers  have  not 
done  80,  in  the  case  of  Spain,  we 
deeply  regret ;  and  our  regret  would 
be  the  same,  if,  instead  of  interfering 
in  support  of  a  wild  and  impracticable 
democracy,  they  had  interfered  for  the 
opposite  purpose,  and  sought,  by  force 
of  arms,  to  impose  an  obnoxious  legi- 
timate sovereign,  upon  a  people  ripe 
for  and  desirous  of  constitutional  free- 
dom. 
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Wb  believe  it  was  Sir  John  Malcolm 
who  sensibly  obstTved  that  *'  he  who 
desires  to  be  well  auquaiiitetl  with  a 
people,  will  out  reject  their  popular 
«torieii,  or  lotral  suijen^tliions,"  The 
rude  traditions  which  from  fiither  to 
«on  have  been  trunfiniiUed  throni^bi 
perhiips,  a  decade  uF  gene  rations,  con- 
tain, we  may  safely  assert,  in  every 
clime,  sijnie  true  indications  of  liiiiioULil 
history  mid  cbaiacter  ;  arid  ihoiij^b  en- 
cumbered with  the  additiuns  of  each 
^uceessive  narrator,  obscured  by  the 
failiiiy^  uieinory,  or  distorted  by  I  he 
patriotic  vaiiiiy  or  superstitious  igno- 
rance of  their  deptisitiines^fariiisli  often 
tnost  valnible^ — ;in<l  aonietiiiies  the  only 
— guides  to  discovering;  tlie  liMbit'?,  re- 
ligion, iind  origin  of  t^iose  to  whoin 
ihey  relate,  and  with  whose  charac- 
teristic trtiits  it  is*  no  illogical  or  strained 
inference  to  believe  them  strongly  iin- 
[ipfesifcd.  We  are,  tlierefure,  well  dis- 
posed to  consider  the  wanderer,  v\bo 
goes  about  from  hut  to  hamlet,  throuuh 
wilds  and  jjlades,  and  the  Ics*  crowded 
haauta  of  mankind,  noting^  down  the 
ancient  stories  and  marvellous  tales  of 
village  sages,  and  sylvan  chroniclers, 
as  a  labourer  by  no  means  contemptible 
in  the  ^reat  field  of  liieraiurc.  Thti 
grave  historiographer,  it  is  trne,  who, 
in  the  dnsty  nouk  of  some  diudit  and 
antique  libriiry,  pores  over  the  wr'dien 
memorials  of  past  times,  may  not  as 
readily  admit  this  fact  as  we  do;  and 
yet  we  believe  that  the  man  of  legends 
will  be  found  to  fnrnish»  upon  the 
whole,  his  due  qnota  of  value  In  hiatoric 
juvestii^ation.  and  like  the  pize-homid, 
who  runs  upon  the  more  obvluu*  and 
rapid  sense  of  sight,  often  ri'c<jvers 
the  object  of  their  commt>n  se-irch, 
when  It  has  baOled  by  distance  the 
slower  siLgacity  of  the  other. 

Scotland  is  peculiarly  rich  in  tra- 
ditionary lore,  more  especially  in  relics 
of  a  comparatively  recent  period*  She 
htis  hiid,  in  addition,  the  good  fortune 
to  have  her  tales  of  border  warfare, 
and  feudiil  chivalry,  of  mailed  barons 
and  kilted  lairde,  recorded  by  the 
ablest  |jeni,  and  drcht  in  nil  the  attrac- 
tions which  tlie  inspiration  of  romance 
and  poetry  eould  throw  around  them, 
till  at  the  ptcsent  dwy  little  of  her  soil 

without  some  hallow  in  jj  recollection, 


and  the  fool  of  the  traveller  can  tread 
no  glade,  or  era":,  or  highland  moor, 
that  heroic  feat,  or  stern  reveng-e,  or 
tender  love-tryste  has  not  sanctified* 
And  yet  that  somewhat  Is  still  left  for 
the  sedulous  gleaner  to  collect,  even 
arnid&t  the  stoned  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, the  appearance  of  ihe  volume* 
now  before  us  evidences. 

Sir  Thoin.is  Dick  Lander  has  already 
more  than  once  iJoIiciled,  and  obtained, 
the  approbation  of  flie  literary  world 
as  a  piiilosopher,  a  novelist,  a  man  of 
frt'ite  and  enidition  ;  and  we  confess 
the  fault,  if  faidl  ir  be,  of  taking- up  hia 
*'  Hii^liliUnl  IliiinbUs,"  not  viith  a  pre- 
di>positio^i  to  be  pleased  uith  what  we 
should  find  in  tiunn,  but  certainly  with 
a  pres<ntimenl  that  we  sliould  find 
much  to  be  pleased  with  ;  and,  indeed, 
though  we  can  lay  no  claim  to  the 
spcmid'sigrht  of  his  own  ^rifted  com- 
patriots,  yet  we  can  now  assert  that  our 
presentiment  has  not  deceived  ns. 

To  the  fir<t  part  of  its  title,  our  au- 
thor's work  can  lay  little  claitn,  and  tn 
so  far  we  are  bound  to  admit  we  fell 
some  disappoint menL  There  are, 
indeed,  many  excellent  descriptions  of 
local  scenery  tliroughout,  yet  tliey  h^ve 
the  inipresis  rather  of  feelings  which 
arise  fmiu  the  inemory  i>f  past  contetn- 
pljtion,  than  of  present  survey,  and 
sugg-Ciit  nut  to  our  niinda  the  idea  of 
one  who  Epeuks  with  a  fidl  heart  of 
what  his  eye  is  th*:-n  dwellirfg  upon. 
Besides,  we  meet  few  travellinar  inci- 
dents, or  the  circomsiances  and  vitali- 
ties, if  we  may  so  say,  of  a  real  lour  ; 
so  that  It  would  not  Vie  very  difficult 
to  persuude  u?  that  the  worilsy  baronet 
— as  was  once  insiikuated  of  Brydone — 
performed  his  "  Hamble**  within  the 
precincts  of  his  own  study,  or  even 
ripon  the  cushions  of  his  easy  chair, 
with,  it  may  be,  now^  and  then  a  snatch 
of  slumber,  to  sn|rK^st  some  romantic 
accident,  or  heii^hten  the  colnrin;^'  of  a 
ghost  i^tory — the  rather  as  the  locahr  if 
our  memory  serves  ns,  lies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  own  mansion,  and 
every  inch  of  the  ground  well  known 
\u  our  intelli^^ent  nothnr-  Yet  it 
would  not  be  just  to  recuse  altogether 
his  own  explanation  of  the  matter,  as 
**  the  brown  hiatUs,  and  bUck  fdashy 
biigi"  that  strett  h   away  from   the  ro- 


•   Higliland  Rambloa,  an^  Long  Irijgemls  to  shorten  the  Way.     By  Sir  Tliomti 
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mantle  Valley  of  the  Fitidhom  towards 
Grantown — for  such  was  the  extent  of 
the   tour— afford  little  for  the  pen  to 
record,  cither  of  roinatitie  scenery,  or 
way-farvng   advpoture ;    and   we  tuUy 
admit  that  Sir  Thomits  has  chosen  the 
best  possible  sQbstiiute  for  those  gene- 
ral aceessoTit'S  of  touiinar,  and  we  eive 
our  award  that  the  "  long  legends"  of 
hiov-dfand  his  pleasant  companions — 
be  they  fictinuus  nr  real  persijnnflfes— 
-Jbave  iiuite  reconciled   it*,  us  th^y  did, 
Tor  might  have  reconciled   them  to  the 
l^rearioesB  of  their  moorbnd  journey* 
Wc  have  said  there  arc   loaiiy  and 
xcellent  descriptive  scenes   in   these 
volumes,  and  we  will  now  olSer   one 
^iroio  ainong-at    the-nu  though    it    may 
I #1  most  teem  to  put  in  htizard  tlic  cor- 
I  lectness  ofonr  o()iiiion  on  tins  suhject, 
and  the  propriety  of  the  inrcrence  we 
have  drawn  tVotn  it.     It  is  full  of  the 
[  irue  perceptive  feelin;?  of  tite  beautiful 
\)si  nature  :  a  aweet  picture  of  tlie  re- 
I  pose  of  still  life,  with  jnst  so  much  ani- 
jnation   as   by  conirList  deepens    that 
fepose,  till  U  sinksj  with  double  tend<jr- 
ncss  hilo  the  heart : 

"The  sun  had  not  yet  disapptiared  be- 
hind the  mountains  on  the  western  siiltj 
of  Locli  Lonn>n<l,  and  the  unniffled  sur- 
face  of  the  lake  w^as  gleamiug^  with  hi» 
vartiug  rays,  when  the  Lairtl  of  Miicfar- 
flints,  a«  he  was  retiiniin^  from  the  chase, 
looked  down  from  the  ridu'e  of  a  hill  over 
Ihe  glorious  sconu  that  lay  extended  be- 
neath hiui.     His  eye*  travtjlled  l^ar  along 
the  ctthn  expanse  of  the  wat«rs^  till  thny 
lo&t  themstdvca  it)  the  dif^tance,  amid  the 
tufted   und  clusteriug  i&Iauds,  which   lay 
glittering  in   thi?  Meeting  li^ht  like  gems 
on  tha  bosom  ti^f  Beauty, — he   then   re- 
caUed   them  alon^  the  rumHittic   undula- 
tions and  irretiolaritiea  of  itn  i^hores^    to 
dwell   with  ptjtuliar    pride    and    iaward 
saliafaction  ou  the  wide  stretch  of  those 
rich  and  smiling  pasture i*  which  h«  could 
call  hii  own*  and  on  the  iHimuruus  herd« 
of   cattle    which    hi:j  vassak  were    then 
driTing  to  their  home^graziu^a   for    tluj 
flight.      All  was  itill  anj  itlent  around, 
save  whiyn  the  quiet  of  the  bulmy  eveniujif 
air    was   gently    broken  by    those    rural 
Boynds    which,    when    blended    together 
and   softened   by  distance,  us  they  LheD 
were  to   Macfarlane'e  ear,  never  fail  to 
produce  a  mmical  harmony,  that  thrilU 
to  the   very  heart  of  the   true   lover  of 
nature.     The  lowing  of  the  cattle — the 
occii^^innal  prolonged  »hont6  of  the  herds- 
men— the  WEitchful  bark  of  their  attend- 
aat  dogs,  careful  to  punuit  no  individual 
of  their  charge  to  stray  from    the  main 
body — the  shrQl  ancJ   sohlary  screuni   td" 


the  eagle,  coming  firom  Uie  upper  regioni 
of  the  sky,  as  be  f oared  to  lii«  place  of 
repose  amid  the  towering  ci^g»  of  Ben 
Lomond— and,  lastly,  the  mingled  cawing 
of  the  retreating  army  of  rook«  ni  they 
wheeled  away  in  black  battalion*,  to  seek 
for  undisturbed  roost  among  tha  bninchei 
of  that  forest  which  then  filled  the  whcde 
country,  from  Loch  Loroond  to  Glen 
Urchay,  wiih  a  dark  and  interminable 
Bea  of  foliage.** 

This  ifl  really  good,  and,  it  not 
poetry  is  strongly  tinctured  with  the 
true  'poetic  spirit.  Why  there  be 
those  we  wot  of — but  **  comparisons 
are  odious** — who  write  themjelve* 
down  poets  and  flourish  in  certain  little 
gaudy,  gold  and  satin  clad  tomes 
(whose  periodic  times  are  the  same  as 
onr  own  planet)  that  would  think  such 
a  morsel  a  vahmble  stock  in  trade. 
Nay^  let  them  have  such  stiitf  for  ma- 
termf,  with  a  ten  foot  rule  to  snif>  H 
into  lengths  by,  and  Walker's  Rhyming 
Dictionary  (the  blessings  of  unbitten 
nails,  and  unbeaten  walls,  rest  for  ever 
on  that  dear  head)  to  set  the  lines  a 
jingliDg,  and,  our  life  wpon  it,  they 
will  trick  you  out  as  pretty  a  piece  of 
descriptive  pastoral  withal,  as  ever 
gladdened  the  ears  of  a  cockney,  cvctt 
on  a  May  morning,  when  Bow-bells 
were  ringing. 

Sir  Thomas,  too,  ts  no  unskilful 
hand  at  a  darker  scene,  where  suffer- 
ing, and  mortal  angaish,  and  the  deep 
despair  of  tinflinchiug  hearts  are  to  be 
depicted.  See  how,  with  a  few  toucbe«; 
he  sketches  the  outline  of  such  a  pic- 
lure,  a  yoniVs  [vencil  may  fill  in  the 
coloring  of  the  piece, 

«*  They  rolled  themselves  into  tltt 
shallow  pool,  and  wallowed  togeth^ 
knot.  They  gasped  like  dying  men, 
their  cye-balU  ghired  and  started 
their  sockets  with  the  agony  Ihey  en- 
dured J  and  in  their  utter  despair  they 
sucked  the  muddy  water  of  the  hchan  in 
which  they  lay,  to  cool  their  burning 
mouths  and  throats.  Macfarlane  fell  as 
if  they  had  been  already  consigned  to  the 
purifying  paints  of  that  purgatory  throngli 
which,  a^  hi^  religion  told  him,  their 
guilty  soula  must  pn«s.  Their  bewildartd 
brains  t^pun  round,  and  strange  and  l«p« 
rific  shapes  seemed  to  pass  before  th«r 
eyes.  Some  short  ejaculations  for  mercy 
were  breathed,  but  not  a  groan,  nor  a 
word,  nor  a  sound  of  complaint,  was  per- 
mitted to  escape  from  auy  one  of  their 
manly  breasts,  even  although  the  pool, 
thuir  last  frail  hope,  was  now  fast  dryiog 
up  from  the  inteniity  of  ibe  heat  *' 
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The  legeml  nf  *•  Big^  John  ihe  Ren- 
er"  H  in  itself  admirable,  and  admi^ 
[fnbly  naiTHtcrl,  alKJimdin^"  in  passages 
|of  unforccil  and  fphcitous  Immour,  de- 
nciing-  so  ntitu rally  the  gt-neroiis  «im- 
blc^tnindedne^s  of  the  giant  high  lander, 
fiat  we  cannot  resist  tlie  teuiptatinn  of 
pitomising^  some  of  its  incidents, 
noug;h  wc  are  conscious  that,  in  so 
doin^,  wc  must  in  no  small  ilegree  in- 
fringe on  the  exrelleneiea  to  which  we 
liave  alluded,  aiid  dimimsh  the  force  of 
the  whole. 

Ian  More  Arracli.  as  he  wjs  called 
from  his  loltv  stature  ami  his  occupd* 
tion  of  Tenting  cows  for  their  milk, 
wa^  a  man  of  j^reat  5iymm  try  and  sur* 
prising  strength,  who  led  a  simple  ho- 
laadal  life  among  the  hills  of  hi;  native 
Ross-ehire,  save  when  an  occasional 
fair  hrotight  him  to  the  villages  to  dis- 
pose of  his  cheeses.  On  one  of  those 
visits  it  was  Ijis  fortune  to  he  a  l  true  ted 
by  **the  red,  and  tinsel,  and  silk,  and 
wooi  and  feather  glories'*  of  a  recruit* 
ing  Serjeant,  to  whom  he  soon,  ia  his 
turn,  became  an  object  of  anxious  spe- 
culation. The  warrior,  as  might  he 
etpccted,  resolves  on  a  conquest  ;  his 
party  are  halted  opposite  to  where  Ian 
stood  ;  one  or  two  shrill  shrieks  of  the 
fife  and  a  roll  of  the  drora  are  succeed- 
pd  by  a  martial  oration,  aud  the  de- 
lighted Ian  is  inveigled  to  enter  a  tent 
and  drink  hnmpers  to  ihe  king's  health. 
All  the  customary  allurements  are  put 
in  operation,  but  the  rustic'i  head  is 
made  of  less  excittible  nmtvrial  th?in 
the  Serjeant  bad  calctihtted,  and,  having 
drained  the  ale-can  to  the  bottom,  he 
quietly  remarks, 

'*  Troth  she  mntin  he  gostn'  her  ways 
home;  the  has  a  far  gate  to  tratTil/* 

**  Stuff,"  cried  the  scrj^nnt;  **  surely 
you  cannot  hnvo  forgotten  you  havo 
taken  the  king*3  money.'* 

Our  hero,  with  downright  simplicity 
and  the  most  amusing  gravity,  mildly 
denies  the  inference  that  he  has  volun- 
tarily enlisted.  The  mun  of  war  re- 
plies ;  Ian  rejoins,  and  is  making  for 
the  door  when  the  serjeant  arrests  him. 

•'*  Troth,  she  wudna'  be  wussia*  to  hort 
her,'  s-iid  Ian,  lifting  up  the  terjeant  like 
a  child,  before  he  knew  where  he  was; 
*  hut  sit  dooo  tere,  oot  o*  la  way,  till  her 
nniiisell  reddi  hertel  of  ta  lavo,  and  wuns» 
awa*.' 

*♦  Milking^  two  striiiee  with  his  burden 
towards  a  large  cask  of  ale  that  stood  on 
end  in  oae  corner  of  the  pjlare,  he  s«t  the 
gatlant  hero  down  »q  lorcibly  on  lh«  top 
of  iti  that  the  craay  rotten  boArds  gave 


way,  iind  ha  was  crammed  Imck wards,  fa 
A  doubled  up  position,  into  the  yawning 
moytb  nf  the  profouuJ,  whilst  surges  of 
l»eer    Uoilerl  aniJ  frothed  up  around   him. 
Jan  tvould  have  charitftbly  relieved    tha 
man  from  so  diaagreeabte  a  situation,  which 
wus  by  no  rot^ans  that  which   he  had  in- 
tended ill  in  to  occupy ;  but,  ero  he  wist, 
he  wajs  nssailivj  by  llie  whole  party  like  a 
swarm  ot  bees.     The  place  of  strife  was 
suffiLictitly  oFirrow,  a  ctrcnmstance  much 
in  favour  nf  the   light  troops,  who  now 
raade  a  ftimtjltoneous  movement  on  him, 
with  the  intention  of  proslrating  him  on 
the  grouni],  but   he  atood  like  a  colossuff 
and  nothing  could  budge  him  ;  whilst,  at 
the  same   time,   he  never  dealt  a  single 
bkiw  as  if  at  all  in  anger,  but  ever  and 
anon,  us  his  haarlii  became  so  fai  liberntfd 
as   to  enable  him  lo  seize  on  one  of  his 
^sailnnt^,    he  wrL^nrbed   him  away  from 
his  own  person,  and  tossed  Iiim  from  Idm, 
cither  forth  of  the  tent  door,  or  as  far  at 
hi^ast    as  its  bounds  would   allo'iv,    some 
falling  among  the   hampers  and  boKes^ 
some  falling  like  a  sbowtr  upon  the  poor 
owners  of  ihu  booth — and  some  falling 
upon  the  unfortunate  serjeanL    The  ted- 
Qosed   priestess  of  this  fragile  temple  of 
Bacchus,  shrieked  in  sweet  harmony  w^th 
the  groans  of  the  knock-kneed  and  broken 
down  tailor,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  melee, 
one  unhappy  rerruit,  who  was  winging  hii 
way    through   the   air  from   the  power- 
ful projectile  force  of^  Ian  More,   came 
like  a  chain-shot  airainal  the  upri^'^bt  poles 
of  the  tent^the  equilibriam  of  its  whole 
system    was  destroyoJ — doAVn  came  tho 
cross  beam— the  covering  blankets  col- 
lapsed   Olid    stmk^ — and,   in    a    momcntt 
noitiing  appeared    to    the  eyes  of  those 
wiliioui  but  a  mighty  ht'ap,  that  heaved 
and  groaned  underlie  a  th  like  some  vol- 
canic mountain  in  Lihour  previous  to  au 
eruption.     And  an   eruption   to  be   sure 
there  was — for,  to  the  gruat  astoniJ^hment 
of  the  whole  market  peoplf,  Ian    More 
Armch's  head  surlclenly  appeared  through 
a    rent   that    took    place    in  the    rotten 
btanketi  with  his  hice  in  a  red  hot  stale 
of  porapiratton,  and  his  moitlh  gasping  for 
breath.     After  panting  like  a  porpua  for 
tt   lew  seconds,   he  made  a  violent  effort, 
reared  himself  upou  his  le^s,  and  thrust-^ 
ing  his  feet  out   at  tho  aperture,  which 
hnd  served  as  a  door  to  the  tent,  he  l!ed 
awny  with  all    the  effect   of  a    (eliuccu 
under  a  press  of  sail,  huffetting  his  way 
through   the    multitude    of   people    and 
cattle,  as  a  vessel  would  tits!*  aside  tha 
opposing  billowhi  and  then  stiooting  like 
a  meteor  up  the  htdt*  of  the  niotjutain  thiit 
flfmked  the    slrath,  he  U-lt   his  flr/winir 
drapery  behind    him    in  fragments   and 
shreds  adhering  to  every  boidk  he  |)ass4.'d 
by,  bounded  hke  a  »tng  over  its  sky  line* 
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and  diioppeared  Trom  the  a»tf>nisli*?d  eyes 
of  the  beholders.*^ 

The  valorone  serjoanf,  however,  re- 
solves on  a  recupture,  cost  what  it 
mAf  ;  he  colh'cts  his  whi)le  force,  and 
plicing  himsdf  at  th<^ir  hend*  the  ei- 
pedilion  m  )ves  up  the  wild  mountahi 
to  the  sod  hu\i}}  o(  the  reenter. 

<'*Johii  MHckay,  other ivi»e  lao  More 
Armch,  open  to  ns  in  the  name  oF  King 
GeorgC'/  criifd  the  s^rjeanti  atandidg  at 
the  full  length  of  his  pike  from  the  door, 
atid  pokinj^  a^iiiiist  it  witk  the  point  of 
the  weapon « 

**  •  Fat  wad  King  Shor^e  hae  wi'  Inn 
Morej'  demiindeii  the  Highlander*  " 

In  reply  the  Serjeant  delivers  himself 
of  an  orntion  wlierein  he  exht^rts  the 
deserti^r  to  eurrendt^r  at  discretion, 
with  a  ^rucl'iHs  prr>;iiis''  thtU  he  fih^ill 
nf»t  he  ejciirlly  shot.  While  lie  spoke 
the  hark  wtill  of  th«^  editice  wis  hurled 
oiitwiirds.  the  roof  fell  hi,  and  a  ctoud 
of  dust  arose  from  the  ruins. 

*■<  Ha!  look  elmrp,  my  lads !' cried  the 
serjetint,  *  be  on  your  mettle  !' 

"The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  hia 
mouth,  wht^n  the  Herculean  form  of  Ian 
More  aro«e  bi^fore  his  ey^^s  frfim  simiJjt 
the  tUhris  nnd  dust^  a«  did  the  fitrure  of 
the  Genii  from  the  jar*  before  thu»e  of 
the  fisUi?rm;in  in  the  eaftero  fjihle, 

•*  •  Thern  hw  h,  by  Jupiter  !'  cried  dm 
terje^int,  luvoluntHrily  rplreatin|f  a  step 
or  two.  *  On  him — on  him,  and  »eize 
hi'U,  my  brave  boyi*!' 

**  The  nature  of  the  spot  seemed  to 
fnrbid  all  bop*<  of  e*f"jipe.  The  pnrty 
blocked  up  the  *f>tice  in  front  of  the 
liolby.  and  lUt^  nurrow  siripe  of  {ground 
that  stretched  idonir  belwoen  the  lak**  on 
the  on«  baod,  nnd  the  diffs  on  the  other, 
l^rcw  nv>re  atnl  more  ron fined  as  it  ran 
backwarrU,  unlil  it  diisnppeHivd  nltn|;eiher 
at  a  pijint  aUoutaii  bumtred  yard*  distant, 
where  the  cnij^'s  rose  *beer  up  out  of  the 
wr a te r»  f  ii  t his  d i mv I i n . n  Ian  M  o re  m o vv rj 
dowdy  off,  ufier  tlirowhijf  on  the  throng 
of  his  a^siiiliints  a  grim  amile,  which| 
however,  hud  more  of  pity  Ihdti  of  an^er 
iti  it.  Be  ore  he  hiid  taken  a  dozen  steps, 
the  most  forwarrl  of  the  pirly  were  nt 
his  »kirt<4.  llti  Inrned  smirtly  round, 
nnd  suddenly  caLrhirig  u|i  the  lir^t  nmii 
in  his  nrm*,  he  sent  liioi  spinning 
through  tbf  air  inlo  the  hik'v  m  if 
he  bud  btM»n  a  puppy  dog»  Tlie  next 
in  8nrtr»*inn  k\'h9  s^eized  with  astonii^li- 
ment,  but  hfibire  he  cuukl  shake  him- 
telf  frte  *»f  it,  he  waa  fieized  by  «ome- 
thinc  more  formidnbln,  [  mean  by  the 
iron  h«n  ts  of  Ian  Mnrf,  who  &un^  him 
also  far  amid  the  wall  rs  after  his  fellow. 
A   wholt  knot  of  thoM  who  followed 
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then  sprani^  upon  him  nt  once,  but  ht 
patted  them  off,  one  after  anotherr  as  if 
they  had  been  so  many  flies,  and  that  he 
had  been  nfraid  to  hurt  them  ;  but*  as  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  accommodate 
his  hits  with  mathematical  precision  to 
the  gentleness  of  his  intentions,  some 
the  individuals  who  received  them 
tlte  marks  of  them  for  many  a  day 
wards.  The  ardour  of  the  attack 
came  in6nitQly  cooled  down.  But  still 
there  were  certaiti  tiery  spirits  who  core  ted 
g"lory.  These,  as  they  came  boldly  upi 
successively  shared  the  fate  of  those  who 
had  gone  before  them.  Some  w*em 
stretched  out.  as  chance  thrt'W  them,  to 
measure  their  dimensions  on  the  term 
firma,  whibt  others  were  hurled  hissing' 
hot  into  the  lake,  where  they  were  lefl 
at  leisure  to  form  some  estimate  of  their 
own  !*pecific  gnivity,  in  a  depth  of  water 
which  wfis  }mt  shallow  enough  to  savA 
them  from  drowning.*' 

After  this  specimen  of  his  prowess* 
we  may  well  coi*eeive  that  any  further 
attempt  at  rapture  would  be  unavailing. 
VVbat  force  eould  not  aehieve,  wus^ 
however,  effected  with  the  iittno^  ease 
bv  the  command  uf  the  chief  of  the 
cfan,  and  Lm  yielded  himself  up  A 
genuine  volunteer,  and  Wijs  sent  for- 
ward to  his  resrimf"nt. 

Huvioq:  been  placed  one  bitter  win- 
try niji^ht  tf>  take  charge  of  a  six 
pr Hinder  on  a  battery,  onr  hero,  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart,  could  see  no- 
thing in  tl^e  order  heyond  wh:it  the 
words  literally  imported,  and,  thlnkingf 
be  would  h»'«t  eon-iiU  bis  own  comfort* 
and  ih:it  of  his  charge,  by  ser-kin^  » 
place  of  shrhi'r,  \\f*  rpiietly  removed 
the  jrun  from  ils  carriii<re,  and,  poising 
it  on  his  shoulder,  carried  it  delihe. 
TLitely  away.  The  sentinels  whom  he 
pasned,  full  of  hij^^hland  supers! itions, 
chiillengrt  d  him  in  snctes^ion^  hut  he 
wua  too  much  absorbed  in  his  own 
work  ttj  reply,  and,  instead  of  oppoi- 
ing-  such  a  plnioiom,  each  senlry  fleil 
before  it,  and  the  whtde  rampart  »ii» 
speedily  cleared.  When  the  vii^iting 
serjeint  went  his  rounds,-^e  was  un- 
challenged tit  lan's  post,  and  discover* 
that  both  the  iruti  and  it^  guardian 
have  absconded. 

•*  •  Lord  ha'  mercy  on  ns!"  exclaimed 
the  corporal,  *  I  see'd  the  man  plfititedt 
here  myself  alongside  the  piece  of  ord- 
nance ;  what  ciiQ  have  become  of  tbcm 
bi»th  ?' 

"  *  'Tis  mortal  strange,*  said  the  Ser- 
jeant. '  Do  yoa  stand  fust  here,  corporal* 
till  we  ^o  down  the  rampnrt  a  hit,  to 
if  we  can  t e«  any  thing.* 
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^^^  •'  •  Nay»  wiih  your  lenire,  serjeftnt,'  said 
^^K^tli€  corporiilp  *  I  tee  no  Ufe  in  [eaving-  me 
^^f  h«re  to  facfi  th^  d«vil.  Had  we  not 
I  lustier  go  fttid  report  ttitt  strango  matter 
I  to  the  officer  on  he  guard  ?* 

I  **  *  Nuns^nee, — obey   my  orden ;  and 

I  if  you  do  see  the  devij,  be  sure  you  nmke 

^^a  i>im  ifive  ynu  the  countersig-n,'  Baid  the 
^HBsprjeant^  vi'ho  had  had  nil  &wih  fears  mil- 
^^r  Wd  off  by  a  loni?  lite  of  hard  s^rnce. 

*' On  wnlked  the  Serjeant  filoiig  the 
rainparL  The  oth«r  senlrieti  ivi*re  gone 
aUo.  One  man  only  he  nt  ln»i  founds 
atid  him  he  dragged  forth  frum  under  a 
irun^airrtage, 

"  •  Why  hare  you  deserted  your  post, 
you  treinhling^  wretch  ?'  demanded  the 
•erjeant^ 

•'  *  Did  you  not  see  it»  then  ?'  said  the 
lUttD,  with  a  terrilied  h>ok. 

*'  *  See  what  ?'  askijd  the  Serjeant, 

"  •  The  devil  in  the  shape  of   [^n  Mora 

f  ^rrach,  with  his  fare  Jike  a  darning  fur- 

iijic«t    shouUoring     a     foor- and- twenty 

pounder/  replied  the  mnn  ;  *  och,  it  wns  u 

U'rrild'*  sT|/ht.* 

*' »  By  jinjjo,  my  boy,  your  back  will  be 
made  a  worse  speetarle  of  before  long,  if 
I  doo't  inijtake/  saiJ  the  serjeant," 

Voices   wrere  now  heard  ;  the  fu^i- 

ve  BcrUriea  bad  given  the  ularnt,  and 
the  whole  ijarrison  was  thiouu  into 
confu*iion  and  ilisniay.  At  h^ngtli  the 
tumali  reached  tlie  con>:i»anditijr  officer, 
who  hurried  with  all  spe^^d  hi  the  bat- 
tery. Hiivinp:  heard  a  thuu^;ind  incre- 
dible and  contliiHUig'  fetoric!!,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  barraek-rociui^  where  Ian 
^li'as  found    ♦♦  snuir  in   bed   and  sound 

ilec|',  with  the  piece  fd' artillery  in  his 

arms  and   hii  clieek  close  to  tne  niuz- 

le^  which  was  sticking  out  fry  in  under 

e    blauket     that    covered    botli    of 

era." 

••  ■  What  made  ynu  leave  your  post, 

you  ni«cnl?*  dcmiindcd    the   serjeant   of 

Jifee  guard,  »o  mueh  provoked  a  a  to  foi^et 

(liiinsetf  before  hia  cotiimatidiiur  offirer* 

••  *  Nay,  nny,*   said   the  eoloiieh    wUo 

■Iready  knew  something  of  hm,  frnm  the 

"etter  which   he   hjid   received   from    his 

lehii^ff  *you   cannot  c^iiy  tliai   he   has  left 

whi*  pott ;  for   you   gee   he  has   tnken  ha 

post  along  with  him/ 

'  If  na  ta  wee  bit  trunnie  as  weil  aside 
her  nanetell,  here/  said  Ian,  with  an  in- 
nocent indie.     *  Is  she  dh  iDockell  hetter 
[here  aside  hfr  nanesfll,  nor  wi'  her  nanc- 
[•ell  atannin  cauld  iin  wcct  aside  her  ynn- 
[der  OD  ta  Pattry  ?"* 

The  belief  in  magic  influence,  and 
the  dumination  of  Fupcrnatoral  beings 
over  mankind,  which,  in  one  shape  or 
other,  p«rraded  the  whole  world,  has 
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graduallir  given  way,  in  every  land, 
before  the  spread  of  civilization*  and 
the  light  of  true  knowledge;  but  the 
niUis  of  that  superstition  which  held 
the  stoutest  hearts  in  its  deba^in^ 
thratl,  hiis  hung  hmger  over  the  wilds 
of  Seotbuii  and  our  own  island,  than, 
we  believe,  over  any  other  country 
that  call-i  itself  civilized.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  theiip  that  so  many  tttleji 
of  witchery  are  to  be  found  associated 
witli  the  kuulU  and  ruins  of  either 
kingdom .  CJiir  author  lijis  recorded 
tlie  fatal  effects  of  thi^  in  fine  nee  on  the 
mind  of  a  geiienms  and  brave  man  in 
the  tragic  story  of  John  Maephersonp 
of  Inveieshie, 

A  man  of  melancholy  temperament 
increased  by  a  life  of  seclusion,  the 
eharin<«  of  a  lovely,  accomplished,  and 
romantic  wijinun  drew  liim  from  hia 
retiremeut,  and  he  made  her  his  wife. 
Her  extreme  ft^ndiies*  for  wanderings 
•*  at  the  witeliing  hour  of  night"  by  the 
light  of  the  moon*  amid  the  graves  of 
a  neighbouring  churchy  aid,  a  casual 
swoon»  (dtiring  which  Maephei^on  sup-, 
posed  her  Bcitil  had  departed,  and  her 
btidy  was  reanimated  by  sortie  unholy 
apirit,)  a  thous.ind  chance  expressions, 
w  hich»  to  hi^  diatempered  fancy,  brought 
unequivocal  conlirmatioo  of  hi^  suspi- 
cions, all  iinpres*  the  mind  of  tne 
WTeiched  husband  with  the  conviction 
of  his  wilVs  intercourse  with  superna- 
tunil  powers  against  wlntli  his  belter 
sense  and  lender  affections  strongly 
but  vainly  Mrnggled.  We  shall  not 
folio  ^v  our  author  u^  he  develoj>53  the 
workings  of  hi*  hero's  mind  or  depict* 
the  progress  of  his  feeltngs  ;  though  in 
these  as  well  as  in  tlie  cntict^ption  of 
Scottish  character,  the  leulity  of  bis 
diidogue,  the  felicity  with  which  he 
introduces  the  wild  superstitions  of  bis 
country  and  the  picturial-^we  would 
say  graphic  but  lliat  the  fihrase  nau- 
seates us — power  of  his  fcenep  he  not 
unfreqtienHy  reminds  us  id"  Swift.  Let 
him  di'Scnhe  in  lii-*  own  worths  th« 
huabiiurs  interview  with  his  wife. 

"  It  WHS  now  midiiiiflit.  The  revelry 
which  had  rHg«d  within  its  walh  wa« 
silent,  and  tike  guests,  wearied  w*ilh  the 
fenst  and  the  dnuLe,  and  the  tired  arr-' 
lunula,  w^ere  alike  buried  in  sleep,  John 
of  In  veres-hin  etole  to  hit*  lady*^  i  hambi»r. 
She,  too,  had  rtitfred  to  rvsu  and  I  hut 
deep  and  quiet  sleep  which  re«uhs  from 
piirity  and  iunon  nee  of  soul  hud  shed  its 
lialm  upon  her  pillow.  Her  lamp  wat 
extingnhhed,  but  the  moctnbeam*  shone 
full  through  the  en  cement  ilirectly  on  the 
bed  whero  her  beautiful  form  wnt  dt«-* 
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fmfir  ftnd  touL'Ked  her  lovely  features 
with  the  pale  polished  glaze  of  murblei 
Hnd  it  not  been  for  ht»r  liing"  dark  eyo- 
lasliea,  and  those  ravi'n  rinj^leta  that,  es- 
caping from  their  confinemeot,  had  etray^- 
ud  over  her  snowy  neck,  *he  nii^ht  io  very 
deed»  have  been  mistaken  tor  some  exqui- 
sitely sculptuTfd  niooumentEil  figure.  For 
one  momunt  Jnvereahie's  purpose  was 
ihrtkeit.  But  it  was  for  one  moment 
mi\yi  for  as  memory  brou^lii  back  to 
him  the  lonely  churchyard — her  appeal  to 
the  mooQ— the  mybtwiotia  events  that 
followed  their  aocturual  mceliu^,  and  all 
those  after  circumstutices  which  hsid  com- 
bined to  produce  that  awful  and  to  bim 
infallible  juflg^ment  which  accident  had 
led  him  to  hear  bin  oltl  nurse  pronounce, 
hi§  dread  ]}urpo8«  became  firmly  restored 
to  hia  niitviL  He  stretclied  forth  hii  hand 
and  ffriped  the  wrist  of  the  delicately 
iBotilded  arm  that  lay  upon  her  bosom. 
The  hdy  awoke  in  ularm  ;  but  instantly 
recognising  her  huftbaud,  her  fears  were 
Rt  once  tninqnillized,  nnd»  springing'  from 
her  recumbent  posture,  ehe  threw  herself 
f/Q  ids  net  k.  Sui'prised  I  bus  unexfiectedly 
into  h«f  embnice^  Invere&hie  &tood  silent 
And  molionleM*  Love  tiirilled  through 
crery  fibre  with  one  Inst  expiring  effort. 
Aware  of  the  potency  of  ils  inBuenre 
over  his  heart,  he  threw  hh  eyes  upward*, 
aiul,  ignonint  and  unhappy  man  1  blinded 
by  the  ditrk  and  bewildering  mista  of  the 
wild  9up*'rslition  that  hud  dominion  ovfsr 
hiKj,  hii  actually  prayed  to  heaFeti  to  glvE 
!.im  power  to  go  tliroygh  with  bis  work ; 
ami  then,  with  ft  tixed  compoBure,  f^aioed 
irom  that  fancied  nid  which  be  imagined 
ht*  was  ihos  ex|jciienring,  be  calmly  and 
quietly  turned  lo  the  lady. 

"  *■  Dost  thou  see  yonder  moon  ?'  »aid 
he ;  *  never  was  there  sky  so  fair,  or 
scene  bo  ^loriouv  The  night,  too,  is 
soft  and  balmy.  — Say,  will  ye  WRuder 
forth  with  me  a  little  while  to  note  how 
the  eddies  of  ibe  Feslue  are  distilled  into 
iiquid  ^►ilver  by  btir  beams?* 

**  *  Let  tne  but  wmp  me  in  my  rohe 
and  my  velvet  mauUe,  and  T  will  forth 
with  you  with  ^ood  will,'  replit^d  the  lady, 
quite  overjoyed  lo  b«  thus  gfatifii-d  by 
her  husband  in  the  imiulgeiico  of  her 
romantic  prfifjensity  for  aucb  walU, 
*  How  kind  in  you,  my  love,  to  think 
thus  of  my  fai^ries  when  rtist  must  be  so 
ni'tidful  for  you,'  And  having  hastily 
piolected  her  person  from  the  night  air, 
slie  f^lippef  Iwr  arm  withiu  her  Imiiband's, 
and  with  a  short  light  step,  that  but  ill 
accord t'd  with  the  solemn  and  fun«ren] 
stride  of  him  on  A^bom  nbf)  li'iiued*  she 
tripiu'd  with  him  down  stairs  and  acro^ 
tb«  dewy  lawn. 

**  *  It  is,  indeed,  a  mo«t  gjorious  scene  !* 
txclaimed  th«  enmplured  lady.     *  But,  in 


truth,  thou  taidst  not  well,  laver^sbie,  in 
saying,  that  never  was  there  sky  so  fair 
or  srene  so  glorious.'  Then  smiling  in 
his  face,  and  sportively  kissing  his  cheeky 
she  innoceutly  added»  '  1  trust  thou  art 
no  traitor.* 

*'  *  Traitor  T  exclaimed  lovereahie, 
with  a  sudden  start  that  might  have  Ue- 
trayed  him  to  any  one  less  onsofpicious. 

"  ^  Ay,  traitor  in  v^ry  deed  !'  replied 
the  lady  laughing.  *  Traitor  truly  art 
thou  if  thou  cnu'st  forget  the  lonely 
churchyard  where  you  bound  yourself  to 
me  for  ever,  and  that  broad  moon  which 
then  shed  over  us  her  magic  influence  f** 

"  •  Magic  influence  /'  groaned  Invere- 
shie  in  a  deep  iiud  hollow  tone  of  an- 
guish. 

*•  *  Alas  I  you  are  unwclh  my  dearest?' 
earnestly  exclaimed  his  anxious  and  affec- 
tionate svife.  *  I  fear  you  have  already 
done  loo  much  to-day;  and  your  kin^ 
ness  to  me  would  make  ihee  ihus  expose 
thyself  when  thou  wouldst  most  need 
repose.  See  yonder  dark  cloud,  too, 
pregnant  with  storm.  Look  how  it  ca- 
reers towards  the  moon  ;  might  not  one 
fiincy  that  some  demon  of  the  air  be- 
strode it?  Had  we  not  better  return  to 
bed  ?  Thoii  art  not  well,  my  lore. 
Comet  €ome,  let  us  return/ 

<^  ■  No  r  replied  Invereahie,  in  a  Um« 
calculated  to  disguise  his  fe«Ungs  as  much 
as  possible.  *  I  shall  get  better  in  th» 
air,  A  sickness — a  slight  sickness  only 
— a  little  farther  walk  will  rid  me  of  my 
mnlfldy,' 

*^  The  lady  said  no  more  ;  and  Tnrere* 
shie  walked  onwards  with  a  slow,  firm, 
but  somewhat  convulsive  step,  treadioff, 
through  the  chequered  wood  by  u  palll 
that  wound  among  green  knolls  covered 
with  birchi?s  of  stupendous  growth,  and 
that  led  them  to  the  rocky  baitka  of  the 
Feshie,  There  they  reached  a  craf  thai 
projected  over  a  deep  and  rapid  part  of 
the  stream.  Its  waves  were  danctng  in 
nil  the  glories  of  that  silver  light  which 
they  borrowed  from  the  bright  luisinary 
that  still  rode  sublimely  within  n  pure 
haven  in  the  lowering  sky,  its  brilliattcy 
increased  by  contrast  with  the  dense,  and 
pitchy,  and  portentous  cloud  that  ctitntt 
sailing  sublimely  down  upon  it|  like  a 
huge  wiuged  continent. 

*^  *  Invercshie  I*  cried  the  lady*  brr 
feelings  strougly  excited  by  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  the  scene;  and  bursting 
forth  in  rapturous  ecslacy^  •  do  we  not 
seem  like  the  beings  of  another  worlds  ■* 
we  Btitnd  on  this  gi»idy  point,  with  ttm 
mooti  thus  pouring  out  upon  us  all  Ita 
potent  enchantment?' 

** «  Now  God  and  Jesu  be  my  guidfia 
but  t  will  try  thine  etichantiiietit 
Inrereshie. 
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"  Steeling  up  his  heart  to  the  deed, 
and  n€T\ing  liis  muscular  arms  to  the  ut- 
most, he  lifted  the  light  and  tylpli-like 
form  of  hii  Indjr.  Ono  piercing"  shriek 
hufit  horn  her  as  he  poisad  her  aloft, — a 
Leoighted  traveller  heurd  it  at  a  distance, 
crossfti  himself,  aud  hurried  onwards 
with  trpmWing  limbi, — nnd  ere  the  lady 
hnd  uttered  another  scream,  Inveresbie 
liad  thrown  her»  like  a  breeze-horne 
»now-wreath,  far  amiil  the  hosom  of  the 
vave*.  The  wretched  man  hen  I  forwstrd 
from  the  rork»  his  finders  clenched,  hift 
l<*elh  set  tiJgelhcr,  and  his  eyehall* 
stretching  after  the  object  which  his 
haudi  had  hut  just  parted  with. 

"  ■  Holy  Virgin,  she  floats  V  cried  he 
as  he  beheld  her,  by  the  light  of  thu 
moon  beam,  playiug  on  the  ripple  tliut 
fuUi^vred    her  form    ns   it   wa*    hurried 

fn  ihe  stream,  supported  by  her  wide- 

1  mantle. 
'«  Hel^  !    oh    help  I— my  love!— ^my 
lurd  ! — 'twas  mildness  ! — 'twiii  accident ! 
— ^but  oh !  mercy  and  save  me  l^save^  or 
I  am  lost  for  ever !' 

«•'  She  floats!*  hoarsely  muttered  In- 
vereshiei  drawing'  his  hreutJi  rapidly,  aud 
with  a  croakingt  taund  in  his  throut,  that 
s>pL»ke  the  iigonij&iiig  tortitre  he  was  eu- 
during.  *  Hn  3  she  t^oata  !  hy  Saint 
Mary  then  was  the  old  wom^n  ri^hl ! 
Ha  I  8li«  struggle*  at  yonder  tree  V  He 
sprang  from  the  rock  to  the  margin  of 
the  stream,  an«l  scrambled  to^vanls  the 
spot  whither  the  eddy  had  whiileJ  the 
nlrcady  Kinking  lady.  She  had  caught 
with  a  death-^rrasp  hy  one  frail  twig  of 
nn  alder  saj^ing,  though  her  §tri<iigtb 
was  fa^t  failing.  Iniereshie's  eyes  glared 
over  her  face,  as  her  head  aud  ber  long 
dripping  haJr  half  emerged  trom  the 
water. 

♦*  ♦  Help! — oh,  lave  I — oh^  help  V  wns 
now  a1)  t»he  cotild  faintly  utter^  whibt 
her  expiring  look  tixec]  itself  upon  her 
hufhand. 

**  *  Helji,  saidst  thou?  thou  canst  well 
help  thyself  by  th?  foul  enchant  men  is  f' 
cried  luvereshie.  * lilesied  Saint  Michael 
1>o  mioe  aid ! — thoQ  hadst  well  nigh  taken 
from  five  my  all,  fiend  that  thou  art, — 
thou  may'at  e*en  take  that  twig  with 
thee,  too  !*  and  drawing  from  his  belt 
his  nkian  dhu,  he  sternly  divided  the 
sapling  at  iti  very  root.  A  a  it  parted 
from  its  hold,  the  lady  disappeared  amid 
the  rough  surges  of  the  ri'pid  stream,  and 
the  bliadness  which  ^upf^mrition  had 
thrown  over  hiiw  fell  at  once  from  her 
difi tract pd  husbund. 

"  •  Holy  aogeU,  she  sank  !*  exclaimed 
Invereshio  with  a  maddemng  yell  that 
OTerw helmed  for  a  moment  the  very  roar 
•f  the  flood.  '  My  love  \—tny  \vi(e  I^ 
Oh  murderer  f — murderer  V 


*'  Htj  rushed  wildly  among  the  wnteri 
to  save  her.  But  the  impenetrable  cloud 
which  had  been  all  tiiis  time  aireering 
onwanls,  at  that  very  instant  blotted  out 
the  moon  from  the  tiTmrnneut,,  and  left 
his  soul  to  the  midnight  darkness  of  re- 
morse and  despair." 

This  IB,  ia  truth,  a  aiekncboly  tale* 
and  however  it  msiy  ^-iilist  ihe  sympa- 
thies, has,  we  have  little  doubt,  awuk* 
coeri  ih«  iiiiligndtion  of  the  fairer  por* 
tion  of  our  readers.  As  it  i«,  however, 
on  all  occasions  our  advLincagc  and 
cs Pacini  delight  to  keep  them  in  our 
interest  and  eii<urR  tJieir  favor,  wc 
offer  them  the  only  coii«ioliitioa  that 
the  subject  suggests  to  our  minds  hi 
assuring  them,  tbut  thoygli  the  belief 
in  woniau's  wiichcrieii  h  as  devoutly 
admitted  at  this  day— AoMfi  intJtperti 
ktqmmur — us  it  wns  in  that  of  our  great 
graiid-sirea,  yet  it  ha|j[pily  leads  to 
very  difterera  resylts ;  and  she  who 
ott  us  the  mightiest  spells  and  str^jngcst 
char  ma  need  fear  neither  the  glowing 
ploughshare  or  the  watery  ordeal ;  but 
15  sure  to  command  the  booikige  of  en* 
lightened  heiirtii  whose  ooly  supersti- 
tion is  the  belief  iu  her  diviuity. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  pleasant  nar- 
rative  of  the  gambols  of  certain  i*quea' 
nush  holjgoblins  (whose  taste  was 
outraged  by  the  choice  of  an  nnpic- 
turesipie  site  for  a  house)  told  by  a 
learned  dominie  with  whom  our  author, 
88  it  woidd  seem,  consurted  in  bia  ram- 
ble. The  depietion  of  humorous  inci- 
dent appears  to  be  peeoliarly  congenial 
to  the  mind  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  the 
following  we  think  a  favorable  speci- 
men of  bis  felicity  in  that  vein  of  feel- 
ing. 

The  wallfl  of  a  mansion  which 
Ihe  laird  of  Ballindalloch  endeavoured 
to  build,  having  been  several  times 
swept  away  by  night,  and  the  guards 
frigljtened  from  their  post,  he  deter- 
mine^ himself  to  watch  and  discover 
the  secret  enemy.  Night  arrives,  the 
watcb  is  set,  and  the  laird  and  his 
henchtaan  take  post  on  the  embryo 
tuwtif.  The  doughty  guards  try  to 
keep  up  their  couruge  with  the  cordial 
fla^k,  tdl  at  last  a  bull,  feeding  in  the 
]}asturcs,  bellowed  at  a  distance, 

''  ^  Holy  Mother,  there  it  comes  \* 
cried  Charley.  In  an  in^ttant  that  hero 
and  all  the  other  heroes  fled  hke  roe-deer, 
utterly  n*gardle»s  of  the  volley  of  threattt 
and  imprecations  which  the  enraged  laird 
discharged  after  them,  like  a  LaiUstorii], 
as  they  retreated,  their  ears  being  ren- 
dered deaf  to  them  hy  tlie  terror  which 
bewildered    their    brains;     and    io    the 
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IwinkJing  of  nn  ejro  not  r  mim  of  thein 
I  wna  to  be  seen.** 

The  laird,  llms  led  alone  with  Ian, 
{tows  lie  will  find  <ms  ilie  mystery,  ihat 
king   mortal  simll   move  him  fioiu 
»'post  til)  morning. 

"  *  Whatt'VDr  yon  dot  Ballmilulloch/ 
replied  Lis  fuJthrul  henthmriii,  *  it  sballi 
Duver  bti  »iid  ibnt  Inn  Grant  abrtndojiedl 
his  master,     I  wilT — 

*'*Jesu  JVIiirml  wliat  aournl  is  tlmt?* 
exclaiin*jiJ  Ihtj  laird ,  stidJt^tjly  interrupting 
him,  and  aturtiiig  into  an  miituJe  ot  fiwu 
and  drt'ud. 

Ami  no  marvijl  tlint  he  did  so-,  for 
)  the  wBii   of    the    Hkini,'   whirlwind    mtw 
I  dime  rushing  upua   them   from   the  dt»- 
ttant  summit  ot  Ben  Riniiea.      In  ao  ia- 
'•taut  its  roar  was  an  if  a  lempefetuuns 
oceaa  had   been   rolling  [u  aignriiic  bil- 
lows over  the  mouutaiii  lop ;  aud  on  it 
twcpt  so   nipidiy,   as  to  give  tliem  no 
j  farther  time  for  colloquy*     A  lurid  glare 
[of  light  ihot  ncroi^s  the  &ky  from  &outb 
]  to  north.       Shrit^ks*, — fearful   slirieka,^* 
ihricks  Mudi  aa  tlio  mountain  it&elf  might 
Lrtve  uttert'dt   had   it  Luen  an   nnimatud 
Wing,  mingled  with  the  bhist»     It  was 
already  upon  ihem,   and  in  mw  moment 
both   master  and  man   lAvr^  whirled  off 
through  the  air  and  over  Lhi*  bank,  where 
they  were    tossed,    one   over  lh#   oiheri 
confounded  and  bruise d»  into  the  thi<kf*st 
p^rt  of  a  large  and  wide-spread iti^  holly 
bush;    and    whilst     they    stuck    there, 
jammed  in  among  the  iiougbi,  and  alto* 
gether   unable    to  extricate    themselves, 
they  heard  the  huge  granite  stones*  which 
had    been    that    day   employed    in    the 
work,   whizzing    through   the    air    over 
their  heads,  as  if  they  had  been  project f*d 
from  one  of   those  engines   whirh   ihsit 
warlike  people  the  ancient  Ronmns  calb^d 
a  balista  or  cntapult ;  and  ever  and  anon 
I  they  heard  them   plunged  into  the  river 
ilielow,  with  a  r**petition  of  deep,  hollow 
j  founds,  resembling  the  discharge  of  great 
^iiDs.     The   lempe«t  suipt   ofF  I'mard* 
j  the  north,  ai  it  had  do  tie  on  the  previousi 
Ittigbt;   and  a   laugh,   that   was  like   the 
gh  of  a  voice  of  thunder,   seemed   to 
to  re-echo  from   the  distant  iiilH 
[  made  the  very  blood   freeze  in  their 
iTeias^      But   ^,vhat   still    more    appalled 
thtm,   this   ire  men  dons   hi  tig  h   was  fol- 
lowed by  A  yet  more  tremeedous  voire» 
as  if  the  mountain  had  sjioken.     It  filled 
the   whole  of  the   double   valley  of  the 
Avoti  and  the  Spcy,  and  it  repeated  three 
times   successively  this   whimsicBl   com- 
mand* 

♦* '  Build  in   the    C»w-hati^h  l^Build 

in  the  Cow-haugh ! — Build  iu  tho  Cow- 

haugh  !" — and  again  all  nalwre  returned  to 

its  former  state  of  stillness  ami  of  silence. 

'*'S8unt   Mary   help  me  I'   cried   Ian 


from  his  position,  high  up  in  the  holly 
lu5h  where  he  hungi,  doubled  up  over  tho 
fork  of  two  bonghfif  with  his  head  atid 
hi*  heels  hanging  down  together  like  an 
old  wor&ted  stockitig«  *  Saint  Mary  help 
me  ! — where  am  I? — and  where  is  the 
laird  r 

''  *  Holy  St.  Peter  !*  cried  the  laird, 
from  some  few  feet  below  him,  *  I  rejoice 
to  hear  thy  voice,  Ian.  Verily,  I  thought 
that  the  hurricane  which  these  hellish — 
no — I  mean  these  good  people  raised,  had 
swept  all  mortals  but  myself  from  the 
face  of  this  earth/ 

"  I  praise  the  Virgin  that  thou  art  still 
to  the  fore,  Ballindalloch,*  said  Ian.  *  In 
what  sort  of  plight  art  them,  I  pray 
thee?' 

*♦  *  In  very  sorry  plight^  tnily/  said  the 
laird,^ — sorely  bniised  and  tightly  and 
painfully  jummi'd  into  tlie  eleft  of  the 
tree,  with  my  niJ#o  and  my  toes  more 
L'loscly  assorialed  together  than  they  have 
ever  been  before,  since  my  lirst  entrance 
into  this  weary  world.  Cuust  thou  not 
aid  me,  Jan?* 

*'  *  Would  that  f  could  aid  thee,  Bal- 
rmdalloch,^  said  I>in»  mournfully ;  *  bul 
thou  mujt  e'en  take  the  will  for  the  deed. 
f  am  hanging  here  over  a  bough,  like  a 
piece  of  cheep's  tripe,  willmut  an  atom  of 
fitshon  in  me,  and  confined,  moreover,  by 
as  many  cross  branches  as  would  c^^  in 
a  b hick- bird.  I  fear  there  is  ao  bopa  for 
us  till  day-light' 

**  hwfX  in  good  sooth  there  they  stark 
maundering  in  a  maze  of  speculatioa  for 
tho  rest  of  the  night," 

We  will  cnpelude  our  notice  of 
these  volumes  with  a  scene  from  **Thc 
Hival  Luinls  of  Strathspev/*  The 
irtfidcnls  of  the  tale  are  neither  ntitnc?- 
rnus  nor  coinplicatfd,  yet  it  is  full  of 
interest,  nnrl  the  denouinent,  tbouirh 
broui^ht  about  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
natural,  is  yet  well  cuucealed  to  Ihe 
Ia?t. 

Lewis  Grant  of  Auchemach,  and 
John  Gr.int  of  Kriockando,  are  rival 
suitors  for  the  iove  ol  Helen  Dunbar ; 
hut  the  heart  of  the  maiden  dei'larcs 
for  the  former.  At  a  marriage  revel 
the  rivals  quarrel  in  her  presence,  and 
the  former  is  somewhat  sharply  chid- 
den by  her  uncle,  a  good,  and  venemhle 
priest,  who  retires  with  his  niece  and 
Knoekamlo.  The  priest  is  shortly 
afU*r wards  found  murdered  in  hb  b*'J, 
and  nujiiy  eircumstanees  concur  to  Bx, 
afmrt^t  beyond  suspicion,  on  Lewit 
Grant  as  the  pfr[>rtrator  of  the  deed* 
He  is  arrested  and  fiung  into  the  duti* 
gefjns  of  the  Priory  of  Pluscarden  to 
await  his  trial  before  the  bishop. 
Knockando  is  bis  acciiaer,  and  tht  uo- 
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hftppj   Helen    the    priticipal    witness 
against  her  former  lover. 

Slowly  aniJ  aoli?mnl\%  but  in  a  tone 
of  encouTag:emcnt,  the  prelate  calla 
upon  her  for  her  teatiinony. 

<•  *  My  lord,*  «aid  Uehn  Dunbar,  look- 
ing fearlully  rrmtid,  whilst  every  fibre  of 
her  frame  sfem^d  to  quiver  with  wgitatiorii 
ns  she  cnui^bt  her  first  view  of  the  wasted 
form  and  cotJinti;n[mce  of  the  ud fortunate 
priiouer,  rimI  met  his  eye,  wliirh  wfts  now 
tilh'd  with  .1  fliltiny  fire  of  aoxietVT  which 
it  bill  tiot  hefure  exhibited.  But  she 
teemed  yet  more  affect vd  by  tiie  glance 
of  the  Ltiird  of  Kiiockando,  who  stood 
bcfeiile  him.  It,  quite  overcame  her  for 
fomi;  mOfnenU.  *  My  lord!.^my  lord! 
1—1—' 

**  *  Take  thine  own  time,  daughter  V 
mtid  the  Bishop^  cbeeringly  j  ♦  wnd  begin, 
if  it  so  plifa*etb  theei  with  thy  recollec- 
tion of  wliMt  bitful  nt  the  wedtlijig  at  the 
Mill  of  Dulhi^l.  The  prisouer  Ancber- 
narb  did  thi-n  nud  there  %tnke  down  John 
Grant  of  Knoi^kiin  iu,  without  cau»e  of 
provocation^  did  he  not?' 

**  *  Mv  lord  J  he  did  strike  down  Knock* 

gndo/  s^aid  Helen  ^  *  but  as  I  chanced  to 

.  U-atrh  them  standinjtf  for  some  time,  as  if 

in  talk  together,   1  observed  their  looks ; 

'  aiidt  were  I  to  judge  from  what  I  saw^  I 

I  ihotild  hold  thjit  John  Graot  of  Knnck- 

[  niido  had  by  bis  words  so  chafed  Aucber- 

liRch,  and  worked  upon   hi*  dormant  ire, 

AS  to  fret  it  into  the  suildeo  ontlmrst  of 

that   flame,    the   which   blazed   firlb    so 

openly  to  the  senses  uf  all  wlio  were  tlit'u 

present.* 

'*  ♦  Was  he  not  rebuked  by  tbe  good 
priest,  thine  uncle,  for  the  outrage  of 
V  hirh  he  wfis  then  guilty  ?'  demanded  iho 
Btshon. 

*• «  He  wa«,  my  lord,'  replied  Helen  ; 
•  and  in  a  sterner  lone  than  he  liad  ever 
lieard  the  priest  use  before.  But  ere 
mine  uncle  went  to  bed,  on  the  evening 
cjf  ihal  very  night  in  which  he  wm  nnir- 
der&d,  lbc*e  enrs  did  privately  besir  bim 
ffxpres*  a  doubt  whether  he  might  not 
liave  been  tiiO  ba^ty  in  judging  him^  and 
ie  tlicn  uttered  a  fervent  ejiiculation  to 
Leaven  for  pardon  if  he  hud  yo  erred.* 

•*  *  Heard  ye  no  tlireat  from  the  lips  of 
Aucherunch  ftgainst  thiue  untie?*  de- 
niQudcd  the  bit^bop, 

»'  *  1  did  bear  words  which  in  mine 
agitation  at  the  time  I  could  not  well  in- 
terpret/ said  Helen.  •  Aiier  the  murder 
of  mine  uncle,  I  did,  in  my  distraction, 
remll  and  connect  these  words  with  the 
cruel  deed  wlucb  b ltd  so  swiftly  luHowed 
ihem.  But  certain  cireumstaneea  did 
mterwarda  occur  to  satiafy  me  that  the 
ivordt, — '  Old  man  f  hoA  that  thou  dost 
not  paf/  dear  for  thy  favour  lo  thai  new 
guett  of  ikin^r  wer»  meant  by  Ancher- 


nnch  OS  n  friendly  warning,  luid  not  at  ft 
threat.' 

** «  Against  whom  then  dost  thou  be- 
lieve that  Aucbernticb'fl  friendly  warning 
was  given?  if  so  thou  judgest  it  to  be,* 
said  the  bishop. 

*'  *  Against  him  who  now  standeth  be- 
side the  accused/  aaid  Helen  Dunbar ; 
nnd  riaimg  from  !ier  chnir  as  she  said 
so,  she  turned  round,  nnd  drawing 
herself  up  to  her  full  height,  she  re- 
garded the  individusil  she  was  addressing 
with  a  Grm  and  re:ii(dute  look,  and  added 
in  ft  clenr,  distinct,  and  solemn  voice, — 
*  The  wurning  of  Aucbernarh  was  kindly 
meant,  and  would  to  the  holy  imnU  that 
it  had  been  taken  aft  it  was  intended  \ 
The  warning  of  Aucberrmcb  was  meant 
to  ^uard  against  the  false  nrts  of  John 
Dbu  Grant  of  Knockando  there,  whom 
I  do  here  fearlessly  accuse  as  the  real 
murderer  of  mine  uncle  !'  " 

The  murmiiTB  of  the  astonished  Qu- 
el it  ory  followed  this  antiouncemeut.  A 
flush  of  sudden  joy  and  tenderness 
spreads  over  the  face  of  Lewis,  while 
that  of  Knockando  ehatiged  alter- 
nately from  the  deadly  white  of  guiltv 
Pear,  to  the  black  eipregsion  of  iiend- 
like  ferocity,  fts  he  proclainit^d  It  "a 
deep  eompaet  between  the  iimrderer 
and  his  fiannnour,"  The  bishop  re- 
presses the  nmrmura  and  bid  her  pro- 
ceed. 

*'  *  My  lord/  said  HHen,  still  standing, 
nnd  betraying  deep  agitution,  as  tn  her 
modest  and  respectful  address  to  the 
bishup  she  recalled  the  appalling  eircum- 
stnnccs  J  *  I  was  the  first  person  who  en- 
tered mine  uncle's  apartment  on  the 
morning  which  followed  the  fatal  night  of 
bis  murder.  When  I  did  approach  me 
to  the  bed  I  fancied  that  be  wlept ;  for, 
as  wafl  not  uncommon  with  him,  he  lay 
with  the  blessed  crucidx  over  bis  boisom. 
I  lifted  the  holy  emblem  in  my  left  hftnd, 
whiUt,  with  my  right  I  did  remove  the 
bed-clothes  from  bis  chin — when^when 
beholding,  aa  I  did,  the  bloody  work 
which  bud  been  done  upon  him,  I  fell 
backwards  on  the  floor  in  a  twoon,  and 
so  JEirmly  did  I  grasp  the  crucifix  to  my 
bosom  in  mine  unconscious  agony,  that 
those  who  came  to  mine  aid,  called 
tliither  by  my  scream,  found  it  so  placed, 
and  it  w^as  carried  with  me  to  mine  own 
apartment,  and  I  so  found  it  when  my 
senses  were  restored  to  me.  That  the 
crucifix  bad  ever  lain  that  nigbt  upon 
mine  uncle's  breast  at  all,  therefore,  could 
have  la'en  known  only  to  myself  alone — 
and  to  bim  who,  during  that  fatal  nightt 
removed  it  from  bis  bosom  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  the  murder  on  bim,  and 
who  replaced  it  there  alter  he  had 
wrought  the  eniel  deed.' 
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** '  Bui  bow  can  iHis  touch  tbe  Laird 
of  Knockando?'  demanded  the  bishop, 
enmestlf. 

n  *  J^ly  lord/  said   Heleti»  ♦  some  days 
after  the  murder,   tlio   Liiird  of  Knock- 
L%ado  did  forre  himself  into  my  preset! ce, 
lliuder   the   false   pretence  of   benring^  a 
[uicssfipe  from  the  Reverend  LonJ  Prior. 
f  His  object  seemed  to  be  to  whot  my  ven- 
geance npainst  the  person  who  then  lay 
accused  of  thi*  murder  of  mine  uncle.     It 
Wftt  then,   that,  in   I  lie   presence   of  my 
friend  and  my  servant,  who  are  both  now 
within  the  cuU  of  this  tribuuAl,  prepared 
I  to  support   this   my  testimfmy, — then   it 
Lwas,  I  say,  that  he  used  earpressions,  the 
[which   weri?,  for  greater  secuntyi  takea 
\  down  after  he  wa*  gone. — *  The  wreicht 
\  aaid  he,  *  i\w  wretch  who,  %hting^  down 
I  like  Morae  noclurmil  fiend  upon  the  sticred 
j  person  of  thine  uncle,  and  recf<ksn  of  th« 
I  Jlofy  ««A/em  (if  Ckrist  whkh  lay  upon  fUs 
I  hofomj  could  put  it  aside*  ih^^t  he  mi|jht 
ifiluntre  hii  dirk  into  the  innocent  thront 
[  of  hi»  sacred  servant^  must  not  only  dh 
I  the  death  of  a  felon,   but  he  ctiu  never 
r  hope  for  mercy  from    Him  whose  blesi^ed 
emUem   ho    hath   oulnigeJ.'     None  but 
!  the  murderer  could  liave  so  circumstan- 
1  liully  describcfl  this  juost  barbarous  dee-d. 
John  Dhu   Grant  of  Knocknndo  did  so 
[  describe    iL       Therefore    is    John    Dhu 
Grant  of  Knockamlo  the  murderer  !    On 
bis  head  the  blood  of  my  murtlored  uncle 
doth   loudly  call  for  thai  justice  which  it 
doth  beho five  man  to  do  upon  it.     Ami 
may  He  that  died  for  us  rII,  grant  tliat 
mercy  hcreaftfir  to  his  guilty  soul,  which 


his  own  relenUen  lentence  would  hnve 
denied  to  auother?*** 

We  have  bo  frequently  expressed 
our  opinion  of  these  volumes,  aa  occa^ 
f^inii  arose  in  the  discussion  of  theint 
that  we  deem  it  scarcely  necesMTv  in  a 
more  formal  manner  to  repeat  it/  The 
work  is  decidedly  well  executed,  and 
the  Tiarralives  sustained,  for  the  most 
part,  in  a  style  of  unaffected  ease  and 
propriety  whieh  we  deem  in  chief  es- 
sential to  success  in  story^tellin^.  It 
contains  much  to  interest  and  admonish 
in  the  history  of  the  dark  workings  of 
man's  ignorance,  and  vice  and  passion; 
and  not  a  little  to  amuse  in  the  light 
and  li amorous  ssk etches  of  character 
and  incident.  We  could  have  wished, 
however,  that  the  author  had  made  hia 
tales  more  subservient  to  the  exhihitton 
of  I  he  peculiarities  of  nation^il  character, 
and  national  [irejudiced,  and  the  illu^ 
tration  of  nationul  history  :  indeed,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  these  are 
the  tf  ue  uses  of  leg:eridary  writing,  and 
confer  on  it  a  higher  reputation  than 
that  of  mere  gossip.  We  now  take 
leave  of  Sir  Thomas  and  his  legends, 
with  a  hnp^f  thai  he  may  ere  long  agaia 
afford  us  Rome  pleasant  hours,  and  a 
recommendation  to  our  readeri,  eipe- 
cially  thoiie  who  meditate  a  ramble 
through  the  Scottish  Highlands,  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  ^ 
have  already  enjoyed. 


TUR    8OYI10OD   OF   A    OREASICR. 


A   KAftRATIVE  COLLIGXED    fftOM  roSTHUMOUS  atANt79CRXFT6, 


Some  of  my  readers  will  remember — 
one  or  two  will  take  the  trouhle  of  col- 
lating— the  lntri>duction  to  these  early 
fragment*  which  was  printed  in  the 
nnml>er  fur  lai^t  Jtiiy,  Circumstances 
which  1  will  be  easily  pardoned  for  not 
comniunicating  explicitly  to  the  imblic^ 
have  left  until  the  present  month  their 
Collector  without  the  power  of  com- 
mencing  the  fulfilment  of  his  engage* 
ment 

Those  who  lalte  any  interest  in  a 
Theme  which,  however  f»flen  ap- 
proached in  our  modern  literature, 
nas  not  oflen  been  followed  to  its 
true  issue,  and  which,  even  if  it 
had,  could  scarcely  be  considered  to 
have  yet  lost  its  mysterious  clains 
on  the  attentioti  of  the  contemplative, 
will  recollect  that  in  the  introduction 
to  which  I  have  referred,  the  Personage 


was  described,  whose  inward  and 
terior  litstory  is  noted  in  these  auto- 
biographical  relics.  He  was  skelcheil 
as  One  whose  youth  and  life  terminated 
together,  yet  whose  experiences  were 
rapidly  accumulated,  and  whose  Spring 
wore  the  hues  of  a  sud  and  precocious 
Autnum.  One  of  those  to  whom 
Genius  was  the  **  Voice  of  the  secret 
Divinity"  in  a  truer,  because  a  more  lite- 
ral, sense  that  the  proud  common*ptace 
of  poetical  deelamatioti  imports ;  i 
Voice  constiinily  whispering  nis  spirit 
to  its  natal  aljocfe,  and  peruiittiog  it  no 
rest  in  this.  One  who  was  led  to  Reli> 
^on  by  Poetry ;  who  entered  the 
Temple  bjr  "  the  Beautiful  Gate/* 
One,  in  bnef,  who  was  in  our  lower 
woi  hi  an  Enigma  with  its  solution  in  a 
higher  J  the  half  of  a  Cipher  m  hose  ex- 
plaining counterpArt  vnu  in v bibb  and 
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10  come.  And  hU  Bimplc  history — ^how- 
ever  incidental  cbsinces  may  iutermpt 
the  current  of  its^  moral — might,  upon 
tho^e  who  are  6tted  to  receive  such 
convictions,  tend  to  impress  the  great 
dedtJClion  of  all  studiei*— to  wit,  ihut 
(mysiicisni  apart)  there  arc  in  thi5 
earl  lily  und  temporary  scene  two 
classes  of  indirdtiona  oiFcred  to  the 
thoughtful  mind  ;  one  class  evidencing 
the  wise  omnipotence  of  God,  the 
other  the  high  destinies  of  Man; — ^that 
to  the  former  b*^long  all  those  testi- 
monies of  profound  contrivance  which 
make  the  preat  staple  of  Philosophy, 
— to  the  latter  all  those  ft-elings  of 
struggling  a#5piration  which  (whatever 
form  poetry  may  assume,  even  that  of 
satire — the  bitterness  of  a  proud  tlLs- 
content)  are  and  ever  will  be  at  the 
bottom  of  all  real  Poetry.  Both  of 
these  arU — tiie  children  uf  man's  mid^ 
die  state — may  indeed  be  grievously 
perverted  j  Pliilosopby  may  corrupt 
into  a  vain  Conositj,  an  idle  Sophistry, 
a  public  Display,  a  machine  of  Gain— 
Poetry   may   degrade   herself   into   a 


prostitute  for  the  Ucenliou*,  a  Courtier 
for  the  powerful,  a  Misleader  for  the 
crowd;— y'et  even  in  these  Errors  u 
mighty  Trulh  is  present.  The  error 
is  indeed  not  theirs,  but  ours.  Of 
this  double  radiauce  which  unites  to 
fill  our  intellectual  heaven,  it  may  be 
said^  as  of  a  more  mdlerial  lustre— that 
njiii^ding  the  effects  of  our  devioua 
Wiindeiing^  with  the  steady  reetitude 
of  iti*  ct^lesttal  beam,  we  visit  upon  it 
the  result  uf  our  ohlii|ue  march,  and 
call  thsit  which  is  mainly  our  ovvu  aher^ 
ration  the  Aberration  of  Light. 

I  am  well  aware  how  inadccjuately 
these  papers  will  a^tii&t  in  illustrating 
the  views  whirh  1  hiive  hinted.  Alas  I 
I  fear  they  will  prove  flcceptable  only 
to  tho^e  hivaluable  readers  (tlirice 
happy  He  who  can  meet  with  such!) 
of  whom  ii  beautiful  thinker  has  eaid—- 
•*  sous  mettez  daus  vos  lectures  mieujc 
que  ce  ijiie  vuus  v  tfouvt'Z^  et  done 
Tesprit  aciif  fait  sur  le  livre  un  autre 
livre  (j  lie  I  que  fois  meilleur  que  le  }>rc^ 
niler*'^ 

t     «     # 


TitR    BOVHOOD    OF    4   I>l 


FAftT  t..— TllK  flllBT  FnACM£NT.* 


Immortiil  Soul  of  Love  and  Loveliness! 
Creature,  Creator  of  Ihe  enthusiast's  dream  I 
Ah  Thou,  once  wont  my  nightly  hours  to  bless 
With  changeful  lights,  yet  truer  fur  than  gleam 
On  the  world'*  worse  deceived  idolater — 
Long  absent  Spirit  I  dare  the  trembling  voice 
Be  heard,  of  one  forgotten  worshipper  ? 
Oh  teach  to  grieve^  as  ere  while  to  rejoice, 
With  words  that  echo  Soul  I  so  from  llie  throng 
Remote,  my  hear^  shall  wake  a  low  and  lonely  song, 

II. 

A  lonely  songl  The  sleepless  winds  and  wavea. 

And  Thou^  the  Mystic  Harmonist  of  all, 

Sole  Presences,  shall  hear  me  from  the  eaves 

Tliat  Memory  guards,  her  pallid  phantoms  calh 

A  lonely  song  and  desolate  \  yet  the  chord 

Shall  speak  uiifearrul,  though  the  hand  that  strays 

O'er  ir  may  droop,  the  eye  that  scans  each  word 

Weep  itself  dim,  and  Sorrow  make  my  lays 

An  Iris  whose  unjoyous  hne  appears 

When  Fancy's  rayle«s  sun  reflects  from  human  tears. 


•  To  the  original  manuscript  I  find  appended  the  date,  "  May^  4,  1B*2B;"  and  th© 
characteristic  note  Bubjoined — **  a  golden  summer  noon,  aad  liko  all  such  days,  fitter 
for  melancholy  thnn  for  happiness  !'*  My  friend  had  not  yrt  learned  how  unlawful 
are  theie  beautiful  caprices* 
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Spirit  of  Beawty,  hail,  once  more !  where'er 

Thine  own  e^ipedal  ahrine  of  joy  is  placed. 

In  ptitblpss  fields  of  liiteThinar  air, 

Palaced  by  nig-ht  amid  ihe  star-isletl  waste. 

Where  ^leums  the  bright  Atlantis  of  llie  Sky, 

Met^k  Evpnmir'ft  seditfiry  orb  I  a  fkir 

And  holy  paradise  for  Thee,  and  iiiirh 

Thnt  heaven  of  heavens,  from  which  thv  piirenis  were- 

FANCY  ami  TRUTH!  the  latter  briglit  but  still, 

A  dAuxQ  unqueiiched  amid  the  storm  of  murtal  vvilL 


The  former — Fancy — tiazzlinor  anti  enthaiiiin^^ 
Playing  roynd  Truth,  like  synlight  on  a  lake, 
That  sleeps  in  lastrou*  calmness,  not  detaining 
One  ray  of  aH  that  gild  it :  they  lorsake 
The  [Jflassy  bed  tiiey  couched  on^-tbey  are  past 
Wlien  Ni^ht  abstirlm  their  p:lory  i  but  ynmoved* 
Tbontrh  leiifulii  pull  of  earthly  Nig'ht  were  cai^t 
Round,  is  tlmt  wavcless  lake,  the  Truth,  the  Proved. 
These  he  thy  pareiit^^  Spirit !  dost  thou  By 
To  their  Elysium  oft,  deep  in  the  deepest  sky  ? 

Oh  loveliest  Oionipre^cnce !  of  whose  power 

The  myriad  spirits  of  air  are  messefig'cr:^  j 

Glorious  alike  in  Firnntment  or  Flower, 

The  voluble  Earth— the  me^iie-^t  thing  that  stirs  ! 

How  shall  I  paint  thy  advent  on  my  Youth, 

When,  Irom  the  vcrntil  breast  undrtiwri  the  shroud 

Thtit  hides  the  Wildernej^s  of  wttrlj/j/  truth, 

Thou  eani'st  cmboBom'd  in  a  golden  cb)yd, 

Trailing-  half  heaven  with  thne  ;  and  stooping  near 

Dropi'bt  accents  charmed  ujion  tby  youn^  adorers  ear 


And  sliU  the  thrilling  echo  of  that  tone 

Live^  in  the  silent  places  of  tlie  heart, 

As  spectral  shapes  yet  haunt  those  ruins  lone 

They  filled  with  life's  quick  tumult  once.     This  art 

Hath  Hope,  to  wrest  a  proniisc  from  Desp^r, 

And  wreathe  in  sickly  amilefl  its  hagg^ard  clieck  : — 

Still,  Mill,  a  Glory  vivifies  the  air, 

Deepens  th*^  binsb  of  Summer,  vcst^  the  bleak 

With  verdure,  spreads  a  mantle  o'er  the  st^a 

Of  light,  vf  sound — ind  whence  ?  a  Glory  born  of  Thee  ! 


Do  I  not  feel  Thee  fluttering  in  the  breexe. 

That  mooes  me  all  the  languid  summer  day  ? 

Wav'st  Thou  not  in  the  waving  of  dark  trees. 

That  make  the  twilight  of  the  forest  grey  ? 

In  God*8  eternal  pyramids,  the  Mountains, 

Whose  brows  are  wrapt  in  cloud-infolded  thunder, 

Smiles  not  ihy  sterner  loveliness  Y  hi  t\»nntainsi. 

And  the  soft  banks  of  green  their  streaiulels  sunder, 

Thy  low  laugh  dimples  ; — oh  !  what  earthly  spot 

Linger!  eclipsed  of  Thee,  is  knowB  where  Thou  art  nei  f 
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Poesie  is  thy  Priesthood  !  the  grreat  heart 

Of  the  decp-thougflited  Miu&ircl,  ilonie  for  Thre  : 

Nay,  ill  that  Home  more  truly  t'wr  Thou  art 

Than  in  the  world  that  cirolta  him  !  for  He 

Can  p*>ur  the  sweetness  oftlime  itiw.iTd  power 

Ou  Earth  s  most  earthly  wretclitHiuKSs,  vmi  hud 

—Or  plant^ — in  every  wildfTiiesf:  a  tiovver^ 

Whose  hie  is  in  his  own  exhau^ileas  mind. 

No — 'tia  not  Earth  that  hlooni.s  or  Seas  that  roll* 

Which  dhriue  Thee  I  Thou  art  templed  m  ihy  Poet*^  loni  I 


There,  Hke  tlie  Sage^fi  mystic  Laiiip»  unseen 

Yet  i:jnenchle*g,  m  his  heart  (that  livhig  tomh,)* 

The  uml)  ijig  fire  of  Beauty  aye  hath  heen, 

Reltiniing  natnre ;  yet,  hy  saddest  doom, 

The  heart  consominsf  where  it  hnriis  !     Oh  Life, 

ftusi  thou  for  Him  whose  stmins  can  make  thee  heaveup 

No  holif  hlit  heyood  the  vulgar  strife, 

No  gentle  paradise  of  quiet  g-iven, 

To  Beauty  s  can 00 i zed  Choir  ?     Ah  me  ! 

Their  voiceless  harps  for  aye  droop  on  the  willow  tree  I 


Then^ — worst  of  all^comes  Custom,  with  a  hand 
To  chill  ;  and  Fate  with  fetters  ;  and  low  Care, 
To  dim  the  hrain  ;  and  Hatred^s  darker  band ; 
And  Envy,  cursing  all  it  eunuot  share  ; 
And  foes  internal— Passions  stuns'  to  wrath. 
Love,  Friendship,  scorned — all  Life  a  very  lie  ; 
And  Madness  lightening  oVr  his  evening  path  ; 
And  Disappointment  urgini;^  him  to  die  ; 
And  that  quick  sease  (to  which  even  bliss  is  pain,) 
That  wrings  from  common  slights  a  torture  half  insane. 

Ah !  of  the  sacred  band  whom  Natnre  sent 

To  speak  her  mysteries,  each  (as  'twere)  to  be 

A  starry  splendour  in  her  firmiiment, 

A  Pharos  in  the  world*s  unresting  sea, 

How  few  dLte^xed  m  heaven,  how  few  on  earth  ! 

The  starry  souls  die,  quenched  in  mist  and  clouds. 

The  beacons  fadel     That  stream  of  glorious  birth, 

Whose  source  ancestral  angel  Rlory  shrouds^ 

The  high  blood-royal  of  the  skies— -debased, 

Overflows  the  desert  world,  and  mingles  with  Ibe  waste! 


L 


No,  let  the  earth-born  toil  f  let  those  who  hear 

The  charter  of  their  servitude  within ! 

Sworn  menials  of  dull  fame  and  pompous  care— 

The  crowd  their  brotherhood — their  hymn  its  din. 

Theirs  be  the  toll  they  covet !     But  for  those 

In  whom  the  inbreathed  God  hath  set  his  shrine — 

Oh  Nature !  save  theiu  from  their  flattering  foes  I 

From  the  world's  worship  shroud  this  spark  divine! 

Sink  not  to  greatness  these — thy  sharpest  stroke! — 

Basely  to  lead  base  men,  slaves  to  the  slaves  they  yoke  I 

*  Bnpiitta  Portn,  Delrlo,  Sec.   wil!  tell   the  inqumtive  reader  all  pertaining  to 
ihote  Jampi  of  everlaitiog  fire,  w^hich  were  set  in  ippulcbres  of  old. 
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The  rack^ — the  stake — the  scaffold — what  of  these  f 

The  world's  worst  martyrs  are  its  greatest  men  ! 

Eternal  Helots  of  that  toil  to  please 

Despite  contempt,  whose  sole  reward's  a  den 

Wilder  than  others  walk,  to  fret  in  ! — friends. 

So  culled — the  treacherous  shout — the  lanrelFd  car, 

(Where  the  fruit* s  poisot*  with  the  /eaA  pride  blends) — 

The  wish  accomplislied,  yet  the  joy  afar- — 

The  hopes  of  better  days  that  mock  not  fill—* 

The  visionary  peace,  till  death  a  vision  sttll  I 


Yet  not  the  feign*il  eternity  of  name, 

Not  pride,  nor  pomp,  nor  power,  can  bid  forget — 

Nor  all  the  tinsel  tmiupery  of  Fame— 

One  taint  glow  lingering^  on  the  Spirit  yet  I 

Those  virtuoijs  fires — the  sunshine  of  the  mind. 

Its  tortnrera  now — that  touched  with  holier  beam 

The  glorions  wretch,  ere  to  true  ^lory  blind, 

He  jflttW  from  the  world's  wreck  but  one  poor  dream 

Of  Rest  between  the  Council  and  the  Tomb  ; 

Vain  hope  I  Ambition's  worm  dies  not  till  it  consume! 


Thus  Pride,  rapaclotia  of  the  eleet  of  heavcn» 

Devours  its  annual  hecatomb  of  Bouh  ; 

Thus  the  "  Lamp'Spirit**  of  geniu?,  the  God-given, 

Is  chained  to  slave  with  Mammon's  foulest  ghole». 

And  Poethy — which  is  the  Smile  of  Truth* 

The  Lang^nage  of  our  Immortality — 

Lies  buried  iti  the  sepulchre  oF  Youth 

Where  all  Life's  choicest  flowVefs  scattered  be. 

With  blotted  hue,  dead  leaf,  and  perished  scent— 

A  heap  of  withered  Hopes— HER  meetest  Monument  I 


Pass  w^e  to  happier  mett,  who  prize  the  place 

Ot  Peace,  which  these  have  forfeited  I*     Whose  bliss, 

Purer  than  theirs,  yet  leaves  no  outwarii  trace 

or  visual  form  or  hne,  to  tell  of  thi«  t— 

Whose  home  is  in  the  depths  of  glowing  thought. 

The  Eden  of  the  Soul^ — the  mystic  clime 

Where  Sorrow's  self  eelestialized,  is  wrought 

To  Joy,  and  Joy  to  that  untold  Sublime 

Whose  spell  informing  moves  the  troubled  Soul, 

Even  as  the  Angel's  presence  thrilled  BetheBda*9  pool. 


*  Perhnps  my  Friend  had  in  his  thoughts  a  fine  passage  in  Go«tlie*i  Wilbelm 
Moister'i  Lf'hrjahrL* — **  Look  at  men  liow  they  struggle  for  hnppindss  and  coal«i]U 
meat  I  Their  wishes,  tliiiir  toih  their  gold,  are  ever  stmining  restleasly  ;  and  afl«r 
whatii'  After  that^whiih  the  Poet  Ijhs  roceived  from  Nature;  the  true  eajoymeat 
of  the  world ;  the  feeliug  of  himwlf  in  others  i  the  harmonioui  conjunction  of  many 

things,  which  seldom  ccH^jriet From  Uia  heart — it»  natal  ioiJ, 

springi  wisdom's  fwireat  flowerj  others  waking  dream,  and  are  vexed  with  unreal 
iUuftions  from  every  sense ;  he  goes  through  the  dream  of  life  as  one  awake,  and  tlie 
strangest  events  become  to  bim  u  portion  alike  of  the  pa»t  and  the  future,**  &c — 
Boak  II.  If  I  cannot  graat  the  fuU  truth  of  all  this,  I  can,  at  leaai,  sympittliiss 
with  ihc  illusion. 
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The  Life  of  Beauty  blooming  thus  within, 

Poured  bj  the  Bard  upon  this  passive  earth, 

Swells  through  dead  nature,  till  its  Forms  begin 

To  flush  with  polden  hues,  as  the*'  a  Birth 

Renewed,  a  prineifde  of  brighter  Being 

Filled  them  with  fresh  vitality!     Around 

The  landscape  quickens  into  Joy  \     And  seeing 

This  souKwrgught  miracle-^tbe  holy  ground 

That  wastes  uublest  have  grown  beneath  his  hand, 

Shall  not  the  Bard  exult  ? — bis  heart  and  hope  expand  ? 

xvm. 

Ay,  heirs  of  immortality,  rejoice  ! 

Absolve  your  starry  period  I     Time,  of  all 

The  conquer or^ — conquer'd,  shall  but  bid  t/our  voice 

Live  amid  dyings  empires.     The  dark  thrall 

Of  Deallu  grim  Anarch  !  shall  but  franchise  you. 

Even  as  the  Kiv^iA  rent  the  apostle's  chain 

An  heaven-winged  Glory  shall  untired  pursue 

Your  path  beyond  his  priijon,  and  his  pain  \ 

Shall  burst  your  bonds,  unseal  your  clouded  sight, 

And  loose  your  panting  souls  to  Freedom,  Love,  and  Light ! 


For  me — the  blest  prerogative,  to  feeV 

la  mine,  and  'tis  enough!  to  wander  o'er 

Your  phantom-peopled  Isle — at  least  to  kneel 

In  rapturous  worship  on  its  magic  shore  ! 

A  blest  abandonment  of  s|kirit»' — such 

As  on  the  margin  of  the  lulling  Stream, 

With  the  tall  trees  oVrwaving  ut  the  totich 

Of  soft.*en folding:  winds,  begtta  a  dream 

Uns! umbering — for  the  eyelids  do  tiot  close*- 

But  Slumber  hath  no  charm  more  still  than  thia  repose ! 


But  to  my  task !  for  1  have  yet  been  straying 

Amid  prelusive  chorda  that  only  wake 

Whispers  of  coming  thoughts — ^these  thoughts  obeying 

As  Echo's  scattered  images*  that  make 

A  thousand  [ihantoms  of  their  niiister-sound  ; 

—Diin,  dimmer,  dimmer  still,  yet  still  the  same, 

The  spectres  of  dead  harmonics  float  round  : 

And  jt/  these  shadows  of  reflect iun  claim— ^ 

Echoes  of  Truth — a  home  upon  ovir  leaf, 

Alas  !  the  sicmly^aught  Fhilo&ophy  of  Grief  I 


Vol. 


XXI. 

Let  me  retrace,  and  by  this  sounding  Sea 
Weave  a  wild  tale  of  triumph  and  of  woe ! 
Dreams  of  the  Past !  in  shadowy  drapery 
And  faded  wreaths  of  visioned  cypress,  tlow 
Round  me  like  streams  of  music  !     Wave  your  wings, 
Ye  thousand  faerie  memories  1  lill  my  breast 
Swell  with  its  world  of  utiforgotten  things. 
And  the  bright  transport  of  a  moment  blest 
Eipand  into  expression,     Lo  1  i  hear 
The  accents  of  my  youth— they  fioal  upon  mine  emr  J 
IX. 
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I  hear  the  one  LoTed  Voice!  the  ooiet  tone 

That  made  mv  Boyhood's  Music ;  I  can  feel 

The  soft  hand  clasp'd  in  mine,  when  to  the  lone 

Thick-woven  bower  our  noontide  steps  would  steal. 

While  dreams  made  up  the  whole  wide  world  that  laj 

Beyond  that  leafy  palace  I  On  they  come, 

The  pensive  Shades  of  many  a  buried  day — 

Hopes  disinterred  from  their  untimely  tomb— 

The  whole  bright  heap  of  sacrifices  huried 

By  Youth  upon  that  snrine  whose  God  is  of  this  world ! 

XXIII. 

I  look  without  me,  and  I  find  all  cold  I 
1  look  within,  where  yet — even  yet — some  fires 
Live  dying ;  and  I  feel  my  heart  is  old, 
Though  few  my  years.     Where  are  the  high  desires — 
Boyhood's  voung  lightning !  Where  the  enkindled  glance 
Whose  flashing  fervors  broke  from  Hope  and  Joy? 
I  have  them — in  my  meroonr  I  They  advance, 
A  spirit-throng,  to  shadow  forth  the  Boy 
Of  gladness  to  the  Man  of  grief,  and  shower 
A  rain  of  radiance  down—light  on  a  withered  flower ! 
#  #  •  # 


The  visionary  Sorrow  pauses  here ! 

His  Jirst  full  melancholy  breathed  out. 

It  seems  the  Mourner  from  his  toil  arose. 

Whate'er — or  lassitude — or  better  hopes — 

Withdrew  his  hand  from  the  unfinish'd  page. 

— Perhaps  some  blessed  duty  of  his  day. 

Some  gentle  ministration  (for  he  loved 

To  breathe  his  power  in  love  upon  his  kind) 

Called  on  his  heart — such  never  called  in  vain. 

— Perhaps  the  young  May  beckoned  him  abroad. 

The  momentary  magic  of*^  the  heavens, 

Some  gleaminf^  gush  of  light  that  broke  in  waves 

Across  the  fields  of  his  Italian  home. 

And  soft  solicited  his  thoughts  from  pain. 

— Or  was  it  Weariness  ?  a  toil-worn  breast 

O'er-wrought  to  feeble  rest  by  fretting  griefs — 

The  tired  child  that  cries  itself  to  sleep? 

Alas !  metliinks  in  all  our  guesses  still 

The  saddest  comes  the  nearest  to  the  truth  / 


THE  FORESTS  OP  IRELAND. 

The  present  aspect  of  the  surface  of  western  shores,  so  exposed  to  the  vio- 

Ireland,  almost  everywhere  denuded  of  lence   of  the    Atlantic    gales,   stately 

trees,  with  scarce  a  relict  of  a  natural  pines  flourished  in  situations,  where  it 

forest,  with  very  few  plantations,  whose  is  now  imagined  that  no  tree  can  ve- 

age  exceeds  a  century,  exhibits  a  very  getate. 

unfavourable  contrast,  with  the  richly  The  most  authentic  evidence  of  the 
wooded  and  ornamented  state  of  Eng-  antiquity  of  our  forests,  and  of  the  na- 
land.  Strang:e  as  the  fact  may  appear  turc  of  the  trees  which  composed  them 
to  our  English  readers,  it  is  certain,  that  may  be  obtained  from  an  examination 
at  no  very  remote  period  Ireland  was  of  their  remains  which  have  been  in- 
fer more  abundantly  furnished  with  na-  humed  in  the  bogs.  The  great  extent 
tural  woods  than  almost  any  European  of  surface  covered  by  bog  is  well- 
country.  Noble  forests  once  existed  known  to  every  one,  and  although  it 
in  trtry   province,  and  even  on  the  would  be  absurd  to  assert  that  in  every 


n 

^^—cue  it  owe^  its  ongin  to  the  fiitl  of 
^^BlbresCs,  still,  in  very  many  itislanccs  it^ 
^^Hprod  tret  ion  cati  he  attributotl  to  no 
^^H-other  eaose.  Bog  timber  occurs  in 
^^Bcvery  comity  of  J  rclaiid,  and  ol\en  in 
^^B|[reat  aliunduiLCC.  in  the  cootity  of 
^^^  Kilkenny,  the  rero'^ins  of  tlie  oak,  the 
fir,  an4  tiie  birch,  arii  found  under  the 
bogs,  tind  sometimes  even  Ett  a  depth 
of  thirty  feet  from  the  surftice,  Tliis 
fact  ctearty  cstabliiiheg  the  grcjit  anii- 
quiiy  of  sueh  trees,  for  if  we  allow  so 
very  rapid  a  rafc  of  growth  to  tlie  pent, 
ai  B  foot  in  a  century,  the  age  of  the 
timber  hi  the  ]» resent  case,  rau^t  be 
dated  fiirther  back  than  the  commcncc- 
raent  of  the  present  era.  The  timber 
found  in  the  boga  consists  chiefly  of  the 
oak,  the  fir,  and  the  yew,  while  the  re- 
mains of  the  elrn  or  the  ash  are  of  very 
rare  occurrence.  Some  idea  of  the 
abundance  and  magnitnde  of  the  an- 
cient timber  may  be  inferred  from  the 
follow-in^  observations.  Smith,  in  his 
excellent  history  of  Kerry,  informs  us 
that  there  is  an  immense  quantity  of 
bog  fir  to  be  found  in  the  morasses; 
which  inerhaustible  magazine  of  under- 
ground timber  oaighi  he  sufficient  to 
repair  the  loss  of  the  noble  forests 
which  formerly  covered  tho  mountains, 
and  supply  wood  enough  for  many 
houses.  In  Clare  we  are  told  that  fir 
of  very  large  dimensions  is  found  un- 
der the  bogs*  and  that  mo.at  of  the  far- 
mers* houses  arc  roofed  with  it.  One 
fir  tree  is  mentioned  width  wti^  thirty- 
eight  inches  in  diti meter,  and  which,  at 
a  length  of  sixty-eight  feet,  atiti  re- 
tained a  diameter  of  thirty-three 
inches. 

The  origin  of  many  bfis:5,from  the  de- 
cay of  ancient  forests,  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  the  fact,  that  the  roots  of  suc- 
cessive generations  of  trees  have  been 
found  re^tiug  upon  each  other.  A 
beautiful  instance  of  a  succession  of 
forests  on  the  same  spot,  occurs  near 
PortmorPt  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 
The  superficiiil  stratum  of  bog  timber, 
in  this  district,  consists  of  oak,  often 
of  very  great  dimensions  ;  beneath 
these  we  find  another  stratum  of 
timber,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
the  trunks  of  fir  trees*  In  the  parlia- 
mentary reports  concerning  the  bo;^s 
of  Ireland,  there  is  an  account  of  a 
bog  in  which  there  is  a  succession  of 

I  three  layers  of  roots  of  firs»  proving 
that  three  forests  have  tlourii*hed  in 
iuccessloQ  on  the  same  spot,  hi 
fWestoieath,  accorditig  to  Archdeacon 
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Vignoles,  three  layers  of  trees  are  to 
be  found  alternating  with  as  omny  bedi 
of  peat,  from  three  to  five  feet  in  thick- 
ness- The  trees  in  eaclj  layer  appear 
to  have  arrived  at  maturity,  and  could 
not  have  been  co-existent.  These 
trees  are  of  enormous  size,  and  many 
of  them  bear  the  marks  of  fire,  ft 
to  ay  appear  strange  to  some,  how  fir 
trees  shoul  J  be  able  to  sofiport  them- 
selves on  the  unstiible  surface  of  a  bog, 
but  tit  ]  I  resent  there  are  many  thriving 
plantcitious  of  fir  trees  in  such  situa- 
tions, in  several  parts  of  the  country, 
Wbiit  Imman  industry  has  effected, 
may  aki*  be  accomplished  without  the 
interference  of  man,  for  fir  seeds,  if 
committed  to  the  earth,  can  retain  their 
vitality  for  many  years,  and  afterwards 
vegetate  when  called  iorth  by  favour- 
able circumstances.  The  following 
fitateiuent  affords  a  very  curious  illus- 
tration of  this  rematk,  Ou  taking  in 
a  common  near  Mtiryborough,  trees 
were  foiind  at  a  depth  of  hve  or  six 
feet.  On  the  reclaimed  purtiuu,  an  in- 
finite luimbtr  of  young  Scotch  tir 
sprung  up.  The  common  had  been  a 
sheep  walk  for  several  centuries,  and 
was  formerly  part  of  the  ancient  manor 
of  Dunaniaise,  and  must  have  been 
cleared  of  trees  about  the  lime  of  the 
first  arrivid  of  tiie  English.*  Wc  see» 
therefore,  that  nature  possesses  ample 
resources  for  maintaining  a  successioii 
of  trees,  even  in  the  most  unlikely  si* 
tuutions 

If  the  bogs  afllrrd  us  a  record  of  the 
ancient  forests  of  the  country,  at  a  pe- 
riod antecedent  to  the  commencement 
of  anthcntic  written  tradition*!,  we  will 
find  thkitinthis  inst:iueethe  indications 
of  natural  and  civil  hi?*tory  are  in  strict 
accordance.  We  have  but  small  laith 
ill  Celtic  etymologies,  xvhicb,  as  they 
have  the  jiroficrty  of  proving  every- 
thing and  anything,  moat  nnfortuniitely 
establish  nothing  \  but  it  may  be  ud- 
mitted  that  in  the  present  case,  the 
names  of  places  atFord  good  evidence 
of  the  former  wootled  state  of  the 
country,  especially  as  this  evidence  is 
in  biirmony  with  what  we  know  from 
other  sources  to  have  been  the  case. 
Thus,  the  word  dara^ht  an  ouk,  is  an 
element  in  the  appellatives  of  many 
placiis,  as  Rildare,  Derry,  6ic.  obvi- 
ously indicating  that  the  places  so  de- 
signated were  remarkable  either  for  the 
abundance  or  magnitude  of  their  oaks. 
In  like  manner,  the  word  Jur^  a  yew 
tree,  has  been  employed  to  designate 
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m^nj  places*  as  Newry  Na  Jur,  or  the 
yewT  trees,  Ballynure,  Killynure,  A-c* 

Before  qititting  ibis  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  eaunot  but  allude  to  a  very  ei- 
traordkmry  passage  in  the  Brebon  laws, 
which  h;ive  been  translated  by  Val- 
lancey  : — 

*' What  nre  the  timher  trespasses? — 
Cuttiiij?  down  trees,  and  taking  them 
awny^  Q»  urrigh  timber^  nthar  timber* 
fogla  timber,  and  losa  timber.  Airigh 
timber,  are  the  oak,  hazel,  holly,  yew^ 
Indian'pine,  and  apph?  i  five  eow&'  penalty 
for  cutting"  down  those  trees  j  yearling 
cow  calves  for  culling  down  the  limbs  j 
heifers  for  cutting  down  the  branches. 
Athar  i,vood,  aro  willovp,  aldar,  hawthorn, 
quick  beam,  birch,  elm  ;  penalty,  a  cow 
for  eat'h  Irei',  and  a  heifer  for  tlie 
hranches.  fogla  limber,  are  blackthorn, 
elder,  spiudle-tree,  whlta  hazel,  aspen  ; 
ptinaltyji  n  heifer  for  each,  Lo«a  wood, 
fern,  furze,  briar,  hcalh,  ivy,  reeds,  thorn 
hush  j  penalty  not  etatod.** 

We  can  scarcely  believe  that  such 
absurdities  ever  passed  for  legialation, 
even  in  the  most  unlettered  ages.  It 
is  far  more  probable,  that  tliey  were  the 
fictions  of  some  idle  and  inventive 
monk.  The  expression,  I  ad  i  an  pine, 
is  alone  sutEcient  to  delect  the  true 
source  of  such  imii^iiavy  legislation. 
The  penalty  of  a  heifer  for  cutting 
down  a  hazel  or  an  elder,  is  abundiinlly 
ridiculou.^,  if  it  was  not  outdone  by  the 
absurdity  of  imposing  any  penalty  for 
cutting  down  furze,  heath,  or  brier. 
During  the  twelfth  century,  and  long 
before  it,  extensive  forests  abounded 
thronghout  the  country,  affording 
fiheker  for  wolves,  and  all  kinds  of  wild 
animal*  ;  the  churches  were  built  of 
timber,  and  in  short,,  till  the  coui- 
racneement  of  the  17th  century,  Ire- 
land generally  had  more  reason  to  give 
premiums  tor  the  destruction  oftbrests 
than  to  enact  laws  for  their  perpetu- 
atton. 

Forests  abounded  in  Ireland  during: 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  and 


down  to  a  much  later  period,  Shillela, 
f  the  fair  uHiod)  m  the  cuunty  of  Wick- 
low^  was  famed  for  its  beautiful  oaks* 
"  Tradition, "  says  Mr,  Hayes,  **give« 
the  Shillela  oak  the  honor  of  roofing 
Westminster  Hall,  and  other  buildings 
of  that  age  j  the  timbers  which  support 
the  leads  of  the  magidficent  chaiiel  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  which  was 
built  in  1444,  as  also,  the  roof  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  chapel,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  are  said  to  be  of  oak 
brought  from  these  woods.  The  de- 
struction of  our  forest*  did  not  proceed 
with  rapidity  till  the  commencement  of 
the  17th  century.  Dr.  Boate,  whose 
history  of  Ireland  apj*cared  io  1G5*2, 
complains  of  the  disappearance  of  tho 
woods.  Such,  he  saj  s,  has  been  Uie 
loss  of  timber,  that  in  some  parts  of 
tiie  country,  you  may  travel  whole 
days  without  seeing  any  woodi  or 
trees,  except  a  few  about  gentlemen's 
houses,  as,  namely,  from  Dublin,  and 
from  some  places  that  are  farther  to  the 
south  of  it,  and  to  Tredagh,  Dundalk, 
and  the  Newry»and  as  far  as  Droraore, 
in  which  whole  extent  of  land  being 
above  three  score  miles,  one  doth  not 
come  near  any  woods  worth  the  sneak* 
ing  of,  and  in  some  parts  thereof,  you 
shall  not  see  so  much  as  one  tree,  eveo 
in  many  miles.  Still,  many  extensive 
forosls  remained.  According  to  Boata 
Wicklow,  Ki ng*s  County,  and  Queen's 
County,  were  througboni  full  of  wood*, 
some  whereof  are  many  ni'des  long  and 
broad.  At  this  peiiod,  there  were  also 
great  forests  in  Donegal,  in  Tyrone, 
and  along  Lough  Erne,  and  in 
other  [daces  in  the  province  of  Ul 
Peter  Lombard,  a  Roman  Cath^ 
priest,  who  published  an  account  of 
Ireland,  in  the  year  163*J,  states  that 
wolves  were  so  numerous,  that  sheep 
had  to  be  penned  up  every  night,  to 
protect  them  from  those  ravenous  ani- 
mals. Wild  boars  abounded  in  the 
woods,  which  also  swarmed  with  mar- 
tins, BO  that  the  chief  wealth  of  the 
country  consisted  in  peltriea.     Such  an 


rronc, 
thdn^ 


•  Colgan,  and  other  wTitere  on  tlie  early  ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland,  have 
been  tit  some  pains  to  preserve  the  etymologies  of  the  nnmesof  many  of  the  localities 
in  which  moij.i5tic  rommunities  were  establishe<l. 

Ktldiire,  in  Iri&h  Kiil-daTa^  was  called  in  Latin  cella  querfttat  or  ike  eltart:h  of  the 
oak,  on  ucrount  of  a  lofty  tree  of  that  species  which  grew  there, 

Derry  derives  its  name  from  thnt  of  a  monastery  erected  by  Columbn,  at  a  plac« 
covered  with  oaks,  called  in  Irish  Doire  Caltfnich,  which  Adamuaa  render*  in  Latla 
by  Hoborotiiro,   Cnlgaichi,  or  the  Onk  Wood  of  Calgaich. 

Durrnjjh,  in  King's  County,  according  to  Adamnan,  was  formerly  Z^aiV-jaa^A, 
which  he  translates  by  Roboretcm,  Campus,  or  the  Plain  of  Onks. 

Cloneneagh,  near  Mnryboronph,  was  called  Clunenednach  ;  in  Latin  LaUbttltUD 
Hederotum,  the  retired  spot  with  ivy,  or  the  Ivy  Hermitage, 
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abundance  of  irilJ  anmiEils  required  a 
currcspomlinsr  exient  of  wooded  coun- 
try lo  alforil  tlu?iij  shelter.  A  few 
years  kter  (l*>97)  we  fiud  that  wood 
was  equally  pleiitifiil  in  Minister,  for  in 
that  year  a  cnmniklee  of  the  House  of 
Conuinnis  ostiinated  the  injury  done 
to  Lord  Kenmnro's  forests  ut  X*45,000, 
And  that  those  of  Lord  Massey,  In 
Cork,  had  suffered  to  the  amount  of 

The  publications  of  the  Irish  Record 
Commission  contain  some  curious  in- 
foruiation  rrspectiug  former  abundance 
of  naltiriil  woods  in  Ireland.  The 
trustees  appointed  lor  the  sale  of  the 
estates  torleiied  in  the  rebelhon  <jf 
]  608,  esiimatcil  the  \Am:  of  the  woods 
atanding"  upon  such  estates,  at  about 
jC(R»,00O.  Accordiug  to  the  aatne 
ri*portt  the  woods  upon  the  estate  of 
Sir  Val*^ntine  Ikown,  in  Kerry,  were 
cut  dovtn  ami  wuiated  to  the  amount  of 
£l[}l\mi  and  on  the  hite  Earl  of 
Clanearty*s  estate,  now  granted  to  Lord 
Wiiodstoek,  the  waste  of  limber  is 
eslimated  at  ,t!27,(KIO.  So  hasty  ha%^e 
SL'veral  of  the  grantees  and  their  agents 
hrin  in  the  disposition  of  the  forfeited 
xvoods,  that  vast  nuuibiTs  of  trees  have 
bceu  cut  doviii  and  sold  for  not  al>ove 
si  1  pence  a- piece.  The  like  waMe  is 
still  continum^  tn  many  parts  of  this 
khiLrdoni,  and  purticuhtrly  in  the  lands 
of  Fcttrim,  wittiin  six  mih'S  of  Doljliut 
and  llie  wooila  of  Shaj2:nps*y,  in  the 
county  of  Galway»  purchased  i>y  Toby 
Butler,  Esq.  \hx  aliout  £'2/100,  which 
were  valued  at  above  .£12,(J00.* 

But  a  better  idea  of  the  CJtlent  of 
the  forest  may  be  formed,  when  we 
examine  the  causes  which  lead  to  their 
destrnetion.  Great  quanlitiej?  of  wuod 
were  formeily  exported  from  Ireland. 
When  Iioate' pubfished  his  work,  the 
exportation  of  jupe  staves  was  one  nf 
the  ordinary  branches  of  industry,  so 
as  a  mighty  trade  was  driven  in  ttiem. 
VVhoh?  ship  loads  were  sent  into  foreign 
countries  ycirly,  whieh,  as  it  brought 
greut  proht  to  the  proprietaries,  so  the 


felling  of  so  many  thunsand  trers  CTcry 
year  did  make  a  great  destrnction  of 
the  forest  in  tract  of  time.  In  the 
year  mm,  the  Earl  of  Stratford  fur- 
ni^lied  Lawreoce  Wood  of  London 
with  pipe  staves  to  a  great  amount,  at 
the  rate  of  .CIO  per  tlnmsand.f 

The  exporliition  of  wood  for  pi  fie 
staves  had  hut  an  insignificant  itfect 
in  acceleratinff  the  d^stnielinn  of  the 
Irish  forests,  wlieu  compared  with  the 
vast  quantiiifs  of  wood  wiiieh  were 
consumed  in  the  reduction  of  iron  ore. 
Many  parts  of  Ireland  contain  a  jtrreat 
abundance  of  iron  ore,  of  the  very  best 
quality,  which  is  now  a  useless  un*i  un- 
availing- treasure,  as  there  is  nidbrUi* 
nately  no  correspondinir  supply  of 
mineral  fuel.  Formerly  this  want  whs 
less  severely  cxfierieoced,  as  the  woods 
afforded  a  ready  supply  of  charcoal  ; 
a!id  when  the  iron  works  were  situated 
near  the  coast,  or  hud  the  advantage 
of  water  carriage,  the  iron  trade  could 
be  conducted  with  grrciit  advaniii|jrc. 
The  iron  trade  appears  to  have  com- 
menced early  in  the  seventeeijili  cen- 
tury, and  to  have  been  carried  on  with 
great  spirit,  till  the  unhapfty  events  of 
1641  suspended  every  branch  of  na- 
tional industry. 

On  tiie  restoration  of  tranquillity, 
the  manufacture  of  iron  was  resumed 
with  increased  vigor*  Sir  William 
Petty,  himself  a  manufacturer  of  iron^ 
informs  us,  that  there  were  no  less 
than  (i(KK>  iron  forges  in  Ireland^  which 
gave  occiq>ation  in  various  ways  to  no 
fewer  than  "25,000  persons,  cither  in  at- 
tending,' to  the  Jnrnaces  or  in  cutting 
dtn\  n  the  trees  and  preparing  charcoal. 
Before  the  rebellion  of  1041,  extensive 
iron  works  were  cstaWished  by  the 
Earl  of  Cork  in  several  places  in  the 
south  of  Ireland*  Sir  Charles  Coote« 
iron  Wfirks  in  Roscommon,  Lettrim, 
and  at  Mountrath,  in  Queen*s  Cmmty, 
gave  occupation  to  no  fewer  than 
twenty-five  huntbed  people.  There 
were  similar  establishments  in  Ferma- 
nagh, in    King's  County,  and  various 


•  lri*h  RfTord  Ct>mmi.6sion,  v  3,  jk  40. 
f  The  following  qnotalion  wiO  &how  thfl  rerkless  maniter  in  which  many  of  the 
forestH  of  Irelrmd  were  dcslruyed.  Tn  an  iiiquisitiou  for  the  county  oF  Down,  taken 
some  timo  between  1 65 4  and  1657,  it  is  stattMl  that  in  Sham*  0*N(nrs  coiintry, 
in  the  county  ol  Down,  there  wi-rc  then  standing  B,883  trees,  %\k  inches  square  at 
the  hut,  the  remains  of  a  great  nek  forest,  out  ol  which  on«  Adam  Montgomery^  with 
two  or  three  others,  took  the  lulling  of  two  suromf-rs;  Mr.  Dallawny  60  onki; 
another  person  I'll',  atid  others  to  the  Tiraount  of  727  trees  in  all,  wilhcjtit  leave ; 
and  hy  the  Lord  of  Arde**  w^arrant,  126  do.;  and  that  one  John  King  did  cut^  upon 
Lisdalgfm,  tmd  other  iidand  timhcr  tunes,  (crown  lands,)  wiUi  sundry  workmen  with 
him,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  great  store  of  timber  trees,  cutting  the  same  to  pip€-»tav«i, 
hogihead-staves,  barrel-slavesi  bcar-Btave^  and  ipokeii  for  carts. 
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|)1ace9  throughout  Ireland,     Such  was 

the  spirit   with  which   this  branch   of 

Iraile  was  canifd  on^  that  iron  works 

were  established  on  the  sea  coasts  of 

Ulster  and    Munster  ;  and  as  the  land 

I  carriage  of  the  ore  was  too  expensive, 

Ivhea  broirjrbt  from  the  interior  of  the 

Cnuutry,   the  necessary   supplies  were 

llmported  from   England.     The  rate  of 

I  profit    of    these    iindertakin;^s    varied 

[with  the  lacalily,  flep^ndint^  vrry  much 

lOn  the  facility  with  wliich  the  niutcrials 

outd  be  transported  Uy  water.     Buaie, 

[to  whom  we    are    indebted    for   most 

I  of  these  intereMin:^  detail?*,  states,  that 

[the  mariufiictared  iron  cost  Sir  Charles 

J  C^iote  from  ten  lo  eleveti  pt»nnd3  per 

Lton,  and  was  sold  at  tlie  rate  of  seven- 

[teeu  pounds  per  ton. 

**  The  Earl  of  Cork,  who^p  iron  works 

[beitig^  seated    in    Munster,   nlfonledi   him 

hvery  goM  opportunity  of  tending'  bi^  iron 

I  out  of  the  land  by  i!ihippinjir,  did   in  this 

iinrlicntnr  far  aurpiiss  all  nthera.  «o  thmt 

he  gained  gront  treasurpa  llwrwby ;  nnd 

knovvjtvp:  persons,   who  liad  a  purticular 

i  insight  into  his  nffiiirs,  do  n&^ure  me  tliat 

lie  had  profited  above  one  hnndrefl  thou- 

I  taad  pouttds  by  his  said  iron  works/' 

It   is  easy   to   conceive   the   havoc 

I  iuch  an  extensive  iron  trade  mu3t  have 

caused  in   our  forests,   and  the  rapid 

r  change  which  the  a^peet  of  the  count  ry 

I  must  imve  sufTered,  and   how  much  of 

'  nhat    was    beauiiful    in    its    mi>Linttiiri 

'  tcenery  effaced.     Smith,  in  his  history 

I  pf  Kerry,  when  speaking  of  the  iron 

I  works  of  Glencaru,  states  that  all    or 

I  the  trreater  part  of  the  bills  and  moun- 

taitis    hereaboutSi    were    formerly   co- 

*  vered  with  trees  which  have  been  de- 

itrovcd  by  the  iron  works  erected  near 

i  the  river  Carra,  by  Sir  William  Petty, 

and  carried  on  till  a   few  years  ag'o, 

when   the   workmen   were    oblijj-ed    to 

Itop    wofkinn:    for   want    of   charcoal. 

Such    was    the    tate    of    the    forests, 

and  finally  of  the  iron  furnaces;  they 


ceased  together,  although  florae  of  the 
latter  survived  till  after  174j.« 

Althoogh  the  iron  works  yielded 
very  large  profits  to  their  owners, 
motives  of  a  ditferent  hut  no  le*s  |»ow- 
erful  nature  operated  in  stimulutinj^ 
the  trade.  It  was  desirable  to  cut 
down  the  forests  which  aiforded  shelter 
to  the  turbulent,  and  also  to  brln^  as 
much  land  a^  poH!<tib)e  under  cuhivution. 
Smith,  in  his  history  of  Waterford, 
says,  that  the  destruction  of  the  woods 
wis  rhirHy  intended  in  the  erecting  of 
iron  furnaces. 

*'  The  English  formerly  considered 
this  kingdom  much  in  the  siime  light  as 
our  planters  do  America  fit  present,  n 
pl'rice  overgrown  with  woods,  although  all 
me  thuds  wem  to  be  lakcra  to  ck»ar  I  ho 
country  of  timber,  to  which  these  works 
ninth  contributed/* 

The  consetjuence  of  this  idea  wai* 
that  in  I  hose  places  where  one  was  not 
to  be  had,  or  the  amount  of  land  rar- 
TiQire  rendered  the  smell insr  unprofit- 
able, the  trees  were  cut  dowTi  acid 
allowed  to  rot  or  used  as  fuel.  Hence 
in  many  places  throughout  the!  couQ* 
try,  the  tenant  was  bound  by  the 
terms  of  his  lease  to  cut  dow^n  a  given 
number  of  trees  every  year.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  the  woods  of  Ireland; 
and  although  the  destruction  of  a  vast 
cuiantily  of  timber  was  necessary  for 
tlie  progress  of  agriculture  and  the  ge- 
neral prosperity  of  the  country,  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  the  wartiare  was 
curried  on  to  utter  extermination,  and 
that  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  has  suf- 
fered such  injury.  But  mankind  are 
ever  apt  to  run  to  extremes,  and  the 
former  neglect  of  planting  in  this  coun- 
try admitted  of  the  same  apology  as 
ha?*  been  urg-ed  In  defence  of  the  same 
neglect  in  America  at  present.  What 
p]>a5iire  can  those  take  in  planting 
whoae  lives  are  employed  m  cutting 
down  trees  ? 


•  The  rapid  destruction  of  the  forests  nppeari  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Irish  parh amen  t,  ami  induced  them  to  take  tome  preenutioas  to  moderate  the 
evil.  In  an  act  pitssed  in  1698,  wt*  tind  the  following  stutements: — **  Forwainuch  at 
by  the  late  rtsbellion  iii  this  kingdom,  nnd  the  several  iron  works  formerly  bercv  the 
timber  is  utterly  d<wtroyed,  so  as  that  at  present  there  is  not  sufficient  for  the  repdir- 
'  ing  of  the  bouses  destroyed,  much  less  a  prospect  of  building  and  improving  in  after- 
times,  unless  some  means  be  used  for  thu  plan  ting  an  increase  of  timber  trees .  It 
WHS  enacted  that  persons  having  iron-works,  should  plant  500  acres  every  year — 
every  person  holding  500  acres  to  plant  oue  acre  in  seven  years.  The  same  aft 
directed  that  200,600  trees  should  be  planted  in  31  years  from  the  year  170S,  This 
legislation  produced  hut  little  elfect,  and  in  the  year  3703,  another  act  was  pmuwd, 
rupeahng  all  duties  on  the  importiition  of  unwrought  iron,  and  foreign  timberi  as  such 
duties  tended  to  the  destruction  of  the  woods  of  this  kingdom."  This  law  was  ctr* 
tainly  a  very  judicious  one^  Init  ineiicacious,  because  too  late. 
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The  forests  of  Ireland  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  Scotch  fir,  the  oak,  and 
the  yew;  but  the  ash  and  the  elm  were 
probably  rare,  A  Wfw  oF  the  ancient 
patriarchs  of  our  forests  still  survivct 
whose  magnitude  and  beauty  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  soil  or  climate  of  Ireland  un- 
favorable to  the  growth  of  tinihcr. 
The  pplendid  oak  uf  PuTtmore  in  the 
coufity  of  A  lit ri nip  which  was  cut 
down  only  a  few  years  ago,  measured 
forty  lw<i  fuet  in  eircamference.  This 
was  only  six  feet  le?!s  than  the  drcuin- 
ference  of  the  ceWbrdteii  Cawthorpe 
oak,  the  finest  tree  of  the  kind  in  Cu<^- 
land« 

Ireland  can  boaj^t  of  several  mag*- 
niBcent  j^pecimens  of  the  aiih  and  the 
elm,  the  nmst  of  which  siill  subsist,  or 
at  lea^t  did  sti  litl  a  very  TeL'rnr  period* 
At  St.  Wolstans,  in  (he  eoiinty  uf 
Kihtare.  there  was  an  elrii,  perhaps  the 
finest  of  tlie  kind  in  this  or  any  country. 
The  diauieter  of  it^  hf  jd,  tuken  from 
the  estremitics  ol  its  lower  branches, 
exceeded  34  yards,  and  the  stem  was 
38  feet  G  inchts  in  circumference.  Tliis 
noble  tree  was  prostrated  by  a  storm  in 
1776.  The  n^e  of  this  tree  is  unknown, 
but  tradition  supposes  it  to  hiive  been 
planted  by  the  monks  of  St.  Wolstans, 
fjcforc  the  dissolution  of  that  monastery, 
which  happened  in  153S,f  Several 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  ash  occur 
in  Ireland.  The  old  ash  of  Donerey 
has  a  circumference  of  42  feet.  The 
trunk,  as  is  the  case  with  many  old 
trecSt  is  hulluw,  and  furmerly  served 
as  a  schouL  Near  Kennely  church, 
in  King's  County,  there  is  an  ash,  cele- 
brnted  for  its  great  dimension?,  and  for 
certain  Telii,^ions  ceremonies,  which 
have  for  many  years  been  tjbscrved 
respecting  it.  The  lower  jieople,  when 
passing^  by  with  a  funeral,  lay  ihc 
corf>se  down  for  a  few  ujinates,  say  a 
prayer,  and  then  ihrow  a  stone  to 
increase  the  number  which  have  been 
accumulating  for  ages  around  the  root. 
The  circumference  of  this  tree  is  nearly 
22  feet.  The  finest  tree  of  the  kind 
in  the  empire^  is  the  ash  of  Seiu,  in 
Queen's  County. 

«*  This  c<*lebrated  piece  of  antiquity," 
•ays  Mr.  Hayes,  **  stands  on  the  high 
Toid  b«tween  Monasteriven  and  Portar- 
lingtc^ti,  and  though  it  has  long  censed  to 
have  any  preteoBions  to  beauty,  is  still 


on«  of  the  most  pkturesijua  objects  of  lae 
kind  I  hare  ever  met  with.  One  fool 
from  the  ground  it  was  40  feet  6  inchei 
round.  This  massive  stem  is  fuU  nine 
feet  highf  and  tome  of  the  branchei  ex- 
tend full  70  feet," 

The  yew  tree  was  formerly  very 
common  in  Ireland^  and  many  fine  spe- 
cimens of  this  beautiful  but  sombre  tree 
still  sab^ist.  Smith  informs  us  tliat  it 
formerly  grew  in  prodigious  qnantitiei 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  until  they 
were  rut  down  to  atford  fuel  for  the 
iron  furnaces.  One  of  the  finest  yews 
in  the  country,  formerly  grew  near  the 
Seven  Churches,  iji  the  Citunty  of 
Wick  low,  It  had  a  circumference  of 
16  feet,  and  was  jn-^tly  esteemed  one 
of  the  oruanicnts  of  that  romantic  spot, 
where  h»  great  a^-e,  and  the  feelings 
of  sadness  w  hieh  thi-*  tree  is  so  apt  to 
fiKciie*  rendered  it  an  appro] iriate  ac- 
cumpanimcnt  of  the  ruined  buildini;* 
and  gloiirny  solitude  of  the  place. 
A  boot  fifty  years  ago,  the  principal 
branches  were  saw  ed  otf»  by  the  agent 
f<»r  the  see,  and  sold  for  the  Vtdue  of 
the  timber, 

"  From  that  time  to  the  present,"  sayi 
Mr.  Hayes,  '*  the  poor  remains  have 
been  in  a  constant  stati!  of  difc^iV}  and  it 
haa  Brarcely  put  oat  a  branch.  The  bark 
bad  hdlen  off,  and  a  large  holly  has  g^rowa 
up  throu|!;h  the  tissures  of  the  btem.** 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
yew  was  formerly  planted  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  churcn-vard,  in  confor- 
mity with  a  custom  which  appears  to 
have  prevaib'd  throughout  the  conn  try. 
If  we  calculate  its  apre  by  the  numb*  r 
of  lines  in  its  diameter,  we  may  infer 
that  it  Wets  planted  sometime  during 
the  ninth  century,  and  was  conse- 
qtiently  on!'  of  tlie  oldest  trees  in  the 
country.  The  yew  appears  formerly 
to  have  hvtn  held  in  great  estimation, 
frivm  rclijL^iE^u^  feelings,  as  well  as  hom 
tl»c  u^es  to  which  it  was  applied.  The 
Abbey  of  Newry  has  derived  its  name 
from  the  yew  trees  which  grew  in  its 
vicinity  ;  hence  it  was  called,  in  the 
monkish  Latin  of  the  time,  Monas- 
teritim  de  viride  Ugno  ;  in  Irish,  Na 
Jar,  or  the  ne wiles,  or  yew  trees — an 
appfdlition  still  apf riled  to  the  town  of 
Newfv  by  the  cuuntry  people.  The 
seal  of  the  abbey  was  a  mitred  abbot, 
sitting  in  a  chair,  supported  hy  two 
yew  trees. ^ 


♦  The  precise  spot  where  this  beautiful  oak  stood,  is  called  Derrychrin,  hn  abbre- 
viation for  Dun-aj2^h-eria,  or  the  Oak  of  ImlanJ. 

j  Hayes  on  Pianting,  from  whose  book  mo»L  of  these  facts  are  taken. 

^  It  has  strangely  enough  been  doubted  whether  the  yew  be  truly  indigenous  to 
Ireland.     This  doubl  can  bt  verj  eaiiiy  removed,  for  abundaiif«  M  the   Inakt  •( 
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Til  ft  flcope  of  our  subject  becomes  en- 
larg-ed  by  the  \tv\  complex  rebtiona 
wltb  the  world»  in  whk^h  the  subject  oF 
our  memoir  became  involved,  us  his 
Career  advanced.  His  various  talcfits^ 
with  the  vivacity  and  ambition  which 
directed  and  animated  iheir  emTdoy- 
{iieut,  |>Uced  lum  iu  scenes  and  us* 
peels,  whichj  without  some  eonlriv- 
ance,  are  nut  on  uur  narrow  scale  to 
be  harmonized  iuto  the  uuity  ot*  me- 
thodical nurmtiori. 

Consisteutly  with  our  pbo,  we  shall 
tie  obliged  to  obtain  this  essentikil 
fibject  by  the  selection  of  a  few  jiroini* 
lient  toTiicSj  from  which  may  depend 
the  mAiu  events  of  the  life  we  are 
cntraged  on*  and  the  features  of  a  chd' 
racter  vvhicli  we  trust  to  Imvc  depicted 
lit  lea&t  with  fidelity,  though  we  con- 
fess with  less  Ibrce  and  skill  than  ihe 
BuUject  deserves. 

In  CO  1 1  for  an  ty  with  tlfis  method  we 
have  not  dwelt  on  ihe  imrtieulara  of 
those  party  conHicta  which  arose  out  of» 
or  gave  occasion  to,  the  varieii  chang-ea, 
defeats  and  successes,  disjunctionbi  and 
coalitions  of  the  parties  and  the  p it- 
sou^.  Deep  as  must  be  the  tie  tailed 
interest  of  those  briUiant  eollidiansi  of 
power,  and  their  importaut  and  often 
atFectin;^  results,  nothing-  of  this  cotdd 
be  preserved  in  the  uieaj^rene^s  of  the 
brief  ant!  sominary  notices  we  are  com- 
pelled to  offer*  Every  event  has  itA 
history  and  its  result;  and  while  the 
utnnforined  reader  can  draw  nothing 
from  the  dryness  of  such  an  abstract, 
I  the  well-read  in  history  can  only 
i  feel  thai  it  udifs  nothins^  to  his 
stock  uf  facts.  We  must  extricate 
I  ourself  from  these  alternatives  by  the 


frank  declaration  that  we  are  uncon- 
cerned in  slateracntfl  that  have  no 
bearing  on  our  especial  and  professed 
liim,  which  is  not  to  record,  but  to  de- 
lineate. Jlr,  Moore  has  occupied  the 
place  of  the  bioj^rapher ;  and  thoug^h 
we  have  oceasionally  read  his  book 
wirh  that  diAsentj  from  which  we  our- 
selves do  not  expect  to  stand  ei- 
eniptcd,  we  think  he  hsis  not  left  the 
niche  unoccupied,  on  which  the  nie- 
mory  of  Sheridan  is  to  surrive. 

VVith  thia  in  vievv%  we  have  omitted 
all  detail  relative  to  the  short- 
lived administration,  which  was  termi- 
nated by  the  deuth  of  Lord  Hockitig^- 
ham.  The  immediate  consequence* 
were  the  accession  of  Lord  Shulburne 
to  his  phice  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
meut ;  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  friends  ;  and  the  celebrated 
coalition  of  that  eminent  orator  and 
party  leader,  with  the  object  of  twelve 
yearb  iiufdacable  find  violent  animosity. 
Lord  Norths  for  the  purpose  of  furcbg 
the  king  to  jaubinit  to  tbeir  dictation^ 
Of  this  coalition  some  of  Mr.  Fojt'd 
wannest  admirers  have  said,  that 
it  left  a  lasting  "  scar  upon  his  reputa- 
tion ;*'*  we  are  not  obliged  to  pio- 
nuunce  on  either  side.  Whether  It 
was  owing'  to  this  powerful  combina- 
tion or  not,  Lord  Sbeltiurne  resigned, 
and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Fox  n^in  came 
into  power  under  ihe  Duke  of  Port- 
land. This  administration  was  short- 
lived as  its  [»rcdecessors.  Mr.  Fox's 
India  bill,  after  piissing-  the  Commons 
was  rejected  in  the  Lords,  December 
17,  1783;  and  on  the  following  ulght 
Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  received 
their  dismissal  by  a  messenger  from  the 


\  yewa  have  been  tmhedJed  in  the  bofra,  and  ar«  conaeqiuently  uf  very  ancient  gixkwtlit 

\  and  mu&t  have  fluuriahed  long  beforo  phuitiu^  wiis   thought  oL     Tho  idea  tkat 

f  ifiH  yew  is  not  a  native  tree,  proliabfy  originated  in  tbe  tk^Xa  of  parliament  encour^g- 

[  JuK  the  importation  of  foreign    yew  staves,  for  thu  purposes  of  arcliery.     Jt  wm 

[  Uifl  scnrcity  of  ytnv  tre«s,  hut  the  rent  or  imagined  superior  ijunlities  of  the  foj 

y«w  stiiVQs  which  wa«^  the  cati^c*  of  such  ]aw«i.      By  an  act  of   the  Entrlish  pi 

neilty  of  the  eighth  of  Eliiuibeth,  for  rcgulatiuf^'^  tliB  price  of  bows,  we  find  that  toosa 

ffonttructeri  of  yovv  staves  of  foreign  growth,  were  valued  at  three  time»  the  |rrice  of 

these  which  were  made   of  niitive   yew.     Bows  meet  for  men's  ase,  being  outlandith 

yew,  6s.  Bd. ;  bowu,  being  Engliah  yew,  2s.      An  act  of  Hichard  II L  complaina  thit 

bow  Btavei  bail  risen  to  the  **  outrngeons  price  of  eight  pounds  a  hundred,  owing  lo 

the  seditious  conspiracy  of  the  Lombards ;"  and  enacts  that  ten  bow^starea  be  im- 

L.ported  with  every  butt  of  m(dinsey. 

*  The  writer  of  the  memoir  of  George  I V.  insist*,  and  we  think  with  reason,  that 
there  wnt  ns  change  ot  principle  an  the  part  of  Foir.  Lord  North  cam#  over  to  Uitn* 
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king.  To  connect  ihesQ  changes  with 
I  the  topic  before  us,  requires  but  few 
I  words.  Shentlan'a  prospects  rose  and 
sunk  with  lus  friends,  und  a»  their  in- 
tervals of  power  w^ere  thus  transient, 
( they  cnn  be  supposed  to  have  had  little 
I  itnmedUue  connexion  with  the  events  of 
ih'iB  \i(e,  further  than  the  continued 
[occasion  which  political  vicissitude 
f  affords,  for  the  exertion  of  talent. 

The  names  of  those  g:reat  men  who  have 
itamped  the  opinions  and  controversies 
[  of  the  day  in  which  they  lived,  with 
the  permanency  of  their  genins,  iire  still 
1  itandlug  tojiics  of  earntst  and  some- 
times inflamed  dissenBion  among'  those 
wlio  have  ocCtisi<m  iti  revert  to  rhiir 
period.  Nor  is  tt  possible  to  touch  its 
"  oistory  \^  ithont,  in  sonic  degree,  aliirm- 
ing  the  standard  by  v\+jieh  we  would 
t  characterize  them  and  their  actions. 
However  we  may  settle  with  oar  Whig' 
opponents  the  precise  hniits  within 
^htch  the  bdlanciijg'  powers  of  the  eon- 
,  ititution  should  be  severally  advanced 
or  restrained,  we  must  assert,  that  in 
their  srru^de  for  supremacy,  the  Whig's 
of  that  reign  vvinit  nnjustifiuhle  lenffths 
I  and  maintained  dan^^erous  principles. 
The  time  also  was  itself  pregnant  with 
the  elements  of  revolution  ;  a  power 
WHS  abroad  which  demandrd  rather 
a  countemetion  thun  an  impulse.  At 
a  time  when  kindly  power  was  be- 
ginning to  be  nicimceti  from  abroad : 
a  combination  of  ability  such  as  was 
not  known  before  or  since  was  en- 
g-aged  in  an  illtinieff  if  not  unconsti- 
tutinnal  design  to  redtice  the  power 
of  the  crown.  The  ambition  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  spirit  excited  by  concert 
and  oppoiiition  precipitated  their  ac- 
tions. And  but  for  the  firmness 
of  George  II L  the  sagacity  of  Mr. 
Burke,  and  the  providential  accession 
of  the  Pitt  ttdministrtition  the  crown 
might  have  been  trampled  under  foot, 
and  the  temj)est  of  revolution  would 
have  broken  in  half  a  century  sooner 
over  the  ruins  of  the  constitution* 
Such  was  the  state  of  parties,  when 
the  history  of  the  Pfincc  of  W'ales 
becomes  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  subject  of  this  !=ketch, 
that  we  muat  enter  somewhat  more 
Inrgely  into  its  particulars. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  had  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  great 
W*hig  leaders  at  Devonshire  house» 
where  the  Whiggism  of  the  tlay  appears 
to  have  established  its  head  quarters, 
and  doubtless  to  have  gained  prose- 
lytes by  the  magnificence  and  luxury 
m  its  atttre,  as  well  ai  by  the  ipbndid 


concentration  of  its  genius.  He  wai 
for  a  time  dazzled  by  a  combination 
of  wit,  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  genius^ 
unparalleled  in  English  history  ;  and 
wds  at  the  same  time  impelled  on 
the  other  side,  by  a  harshness,  which, 
while  we  pronounce  it  justifiable,  we 
admit  to  have  been  extreme,  and  there- 
fore doubt  to  have  been  judicious  oa 
the  pkirt  of  his  ftiiher. 

George  ill,  an  eminent  example  of 
all  the  domestic  virtues,  had  devoted 
tdmself  wilh  firm  and  uncompromising 
fervor  to  reform  the  excessively  liber- 
tine spirit  of  his  reign.  The  most  dis- 
graceful and  diiig acting  vj<^es  seem  to 
hiive  basked  in  the  noonday,  unrc- 
proved  by  public  fee  ling,  and  were  not 
cotisidf  red  to  ih'tract  from  tlie  reputa- 
tion of  enunent  public  men.  ll  will 
be  sufficient  authority  on  this  bead  to 
quote  one  sentence  from  a  very  able 
and  we  believe  honest  Whig  writer  : 

*'  It  h  indisputiihly  true,  that  his  con- 
nection with  thtj  Whirr  pnrty  nnd  its  illus- 
trious chief,  which  now  bt^gan,  favored 
Ills  own  bins  to  dissipation.  They  were 
almost  nil  persons  who  indidgcd  in  horse> 
racing,  gaming,  social  piensurt'fi.  hi  short, 
those  fashionablo  irregularities  and  char- 
tered vices  of  high  life^  wlucU,  far  from 
df-bamnff  their  chii  meters,  gave  re  lit!  f  and 
iustre  to  their  talents,  public  services,  and 
patriotism." 

We  shall  not  stay  to  discuss  the  de- 
licate question,  as  to  the  worth,  sin- 
cerity, and  genuineness  of  the  public 
virtues  and  services  which  were  set  off 
by  so  portentous  a  lustre  ;  we  should 
fear  to  join  in  a  part  similar  to  that 
acted  by  the  wives  of  a  middle-aged 
man  of  whom  we  are  told  by  the  fabulist, 
that  while  the  younger  pulled  out  all 
the  grey  hairs,  the  elder*  with  equal 
industry,  eradicated  the  black  ;  so  that 
between  them  the  poor  man  was  put 
to  the  cost  of  a  wig.  George  III» 
whose  feelings  as  a  man,  a  father,  and 
a  king,  were  equally  outraged  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Prince,  and  by  his 
friends,  was  zealous  to  arrest  a  course 
so  ruinous  and  ofiensive  to  decency 
and  religion,  by  taking  a  decided 
course  of  resistance  and  opposition. 
It  was  not  merely  his  wish  to  control 
extravagant  expenditure,  or  to  restrain 
dissolute  courses  bv  the  natural  coun- 
teraction of  the  domestic  alfeetions* 
The  compromise  to  the  Princess  repu- 
tation; the  danger  to  his  future  peace; 
the  seeming  unconstrained  lavishness 
of  hi  a  expenditure  ;  the  fatal  sanction 
to  all  that  Wdfi  contemptible,  profligate, 
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and  ruinous ;  and  lastj  not  least,  the 
revolted  teeliii°^8  of  a  parent  Such 
are  tlie  real  and  aggravated  features 
which  the  assailants  of  George  IIL 
have  sunk  into  specious  geu'^ralities  to 
find  nrher  less  honourable  reasons  for 
the  coramnn  conduct  of  every  f^ilher 
who  is  iu  Hue  need  by  a  senfte  of  the  pa- 
te rn^jl  lie* 

We  are  hr  from  attributing  unques- 
tionable souiidoeas  to  the  expedients 
adopted  by  Geor*i:e  III.     Nor  do  we 
desire  to  be  understood  to  express  an 
uoi|u^liJi4.'d  ac{]iiie9cence  in  tlie  stric- 
tures  which   a   cursory  glance  would 
apply  to  the   IVJncc  of  Wales,     The 
kiug  was  a  zealot  for  order,  decorum, 
and   morkility  ;  and    in   liis  un?Liety  to 
isolate  his  young  (iiroily  IVoni  the  profli- 
gacy of  tlie  tiine»  he  did  not  jiufficiKiitly 
calcidute  on  the  etFrcls  of  a  sudden 
tranmion  i'rora  the  austtre  system  he 
adopted  iuto  the  glittering^  and  volup- 
tuous enehjintmeiits  of  a  circle*  in  which 
pleasure   was   a   reli^rinn   and  a  study, 
nnd  in  which   Ihe  distintiious  of  right 
and  wrong  were  refined  into  a  specious 
and  graceful  ornament  for  the  rim  of  the 
Circcjn  cup.    Kings  and  princes  are  but 
[men,  and  suliject  to  tlie  lavvs  of  our  na- 
[turf^  I  the  Prince  of  Whales  acted  on  the 
Impulses  of  youth,  passion,  and  inexpe- 
Itieoce  ;  and  the  sfig^gestions  as  well  as 
f  example!*  of  those  on  whom  we?till  look 
[with  adfuiration,  if  not  respect.    He  did 
[not,  and  could  not  reasonably  be  ex- 
[|>ectcil   at   once   to   rise    above    such 
Itemptalions  as  seldom   try  the  heart; 
llrid    it   is.  not    without    excuse  if  he 
I  yielded  to  circumstances  above  human 
Wirtue   to    resist.       It    has,    however, 
lt>een  one  of  our  muxims  that  a  right 
l-rtlucation  so  modihes  the  heart,  that  rn 
Ifbe  worst  of  its  errors  it  will  maintain 
I  ft  ci^naiitnlionul  atid  conservative  ten- 
lilency,  which  will   ultimately  renew  it 
tin  the  course  fruin  which  it  had  been 
Ijed  astray.    And  this  is  well  illustrated 
Till  the  life  of  George  the  Fourth, 

Th«i  Whigs,  into  whose  arms  he  had 
been  seduccth  and  whose  triumphs  he 
had  assisted,  were  pledged  as  a  party 
lo  hU  personal  interests.  And  when 
the  Coalition  came  into  their  shortlived 
power  their  first  trial  of  strength  was 
on  the  subject  of  his  establisliment. 
Their  eQorts  fuiled,  from  the  refu>al  of 
the  king.  An  allowance  which,  with  ex- 
cellent but  mistaken  intentions,  was  less 
than  his  rank  en  titled  him  to,  and  an 
extravagance  which  would  have  drained 
the  treasures  of  the  east,  soon  [daced 
him  in  a  state  of  undignified  necessity. 
We  ihall  not  lengthen  our  narrative  by 


separately  detailing  the  ▼arious  r€> 
turns  of  this  question  before  the  public. 
It  was  for  a  long  time  the  court  card 
in  the  hands  of  Sir.  Fox*b  party.  From 
time  to  time  it  was  brought  beh>re  par- 
ham  en  t,  and  continued  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  country,  and  to  he  a 
topic  of  mutual  exasperation  between 
the  Prince  and  his  father.  For  a  Inn^ 
rime  the  moral  firmness  of  George  III. 
frustrated  designs  which  were  largely 
alloyed  with  party  morives  and  with 
strong  apparent  detriment  to  the 
Prince's  better  interests.  It  was  first 
uusjjccessfnlly  introduced  in  1786,  by 
Sheridan,  in  a  (question  on  the  arrears 
of  the  civil  list ;  and  continued  to 
return,  in  various  forms,  for  the  next 
sixteen  years. 

After  Mr.  Pitt  became  established 
in  the  confidence  of  the  king  and 
the  nation,  beyond  the  power  of  op- 
position, the  prince's  polirical  enthu- 
siasm subsideu,  and  a  long  interval 
began,  in  which  his  connection  with 
the  W^hiE^s  ceased  eulirely  to  be  poli- 
rical. They  became  the  counsellors, 
examples,  and  associates  of  di«!sipations 
and  debaucheries,  which  human  nature 
must  look  on  with  a  consciotis  charity, 
pity,  and  condemnation,  hut  over  which 
the  friendly  biographer  should  d',*sire 
to  thrtiw  the  veil  of  oblivion.  They 
were  in  him  excusable  on  the  score  of 
youth^  and  the  total  absence  of  sane 
counsel  or  example,  but  they  were  not 
more  debasing  than  destructive. 

**  Carlton  House,"  aays  oue  of  our  nbU 
guides,  "  WIS  both  the  Buhj«ct  and  th« 
scene  of  profuse  expenditure.  The  per- 
petual extenaious  and  changes  of  design 
in  building  and  decoration,  coutfumed 
enormous  sums ;  and  splendid  entertain^ 
meats  to  person!  of  rank,  wit,  or  reputa- 
tion, alternated  with  the  orgies  of  vulgar 
debnuchery  and  gnming.  It  would  seem  as 
if,  adopting  the  flatterers  of  the  day, 
whirh  comp»r(?d  his  career  to  the  Shak- 
spcarinn  youth  of  Henry  V.  he  tbougbl 
to  complete  the  pnrsdlel,  by  defiling  hiiD- 
ielf  witb  the  iDtiiuncy  of  btifTooDS  and 
porasites,  whose  names  are  not  worth  ra- 

calling  from  oblivion  and  contempL" 

Life  of  George  IV. 

To  Mr*  Fox  we  may  concede,  and 
for  Sheridan  we  may  claim  the  allow- 
ance that  the  personal  sympathies 
of  private  friendship,  rnay  ha?© 
largely  entered  into  their  conduct, 
ao  far  as  regards  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  But  when  the  Whig  historians 
of  that  period  impute  ficklenci*  and 
hollowness  to  the  latter,  in  bi»  conduct 
to  some  of  these  persons,  we,  on  one 
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part,  think  it  jiiit  to  remiatt  them  of 
that  which  rhey  will  pot  he  so  simple 
or  dishonest  as  to  deny,  that  the 
piiriy  of  Fox  look  the  prince**  in* crests 
«9  tltey  would  have  taken  any  other 
lebateable  tn-pu%  for  its  efiicaey  as  a 
rty  wetipon  ;  and  as  directly  con  so* 

unt  witli  their  policy  of  sobdiiing^, 
controlling,  and  dictating  to  the  kin|^. 
JJcithcr  the  king-  nor  the  prince,  botli 

iiiinenlly  «Hg;acions  ni<Hi,  were  to  he 
^uped  hy  tlie  hollow  demonstmtionf  of 
party.  And  whUe,  on  ihia  score  silone, 
iire  niig^ht  justify  the  whole  conduct  of 
[the  kifi^/u  iniiy  also  serve  to  show  in  its 

ue  aspect  the  conduct  ot"  the  prince. 

"hile  opposing,  sternly  of^posed  hy 
power   that   was   exercised   to   his 

monal  annoy  an  cc,  tt  U  a  shallow 
mUttikc  to  imagine  that  he  was  so  ig- 

irant  and  8o   nnprincipted  as  to   he 

Ithout  some  feeling  fur  the  diguity 

id  honor  of  the  crown  which  he  waa 
wear  at  a  future  day,  or  to  he  alto- 
gether imposed  on  by  the  party  so- 
phisticiitions  of  his  debauched  comptt- 
nions.  The  able  writers  on  this  topic 
icem  to  have  disregarded  the  mijral 
fact,  that  while  lui^n  are  carried  away 
by  the  torrent  of  passion  and  tiie  im- 
posing fallacies  of  party,  ihey  may  all 
through  retain  an  impression  that  they 
are  under  delusive  influence  ;  anri  that 
a  sense  of  what  is  true  And  fit,  will  now 
and  then  operate  to  check,  moderate, 
and  rectify  their  cnnduct.  The  prince 
was  too  much  and  too  lon«:  behind  the 
scenes  tn  be  the  dupe  of  demonstra- 
tions whicii  impose  un  nane  but  histo- 
riuns.  We  trust  our  readers  will  ex- 
cuse the  cojitroveirsial  tone  into  which 
we  are  forced  by  the  party  statements 

'  many  of  our  respected  authorities, 
from    whose    views    we    are    obliged 

ither  frequently  to  dissent^  even  wiiile 
ic  respectfully  assent  to  their  state- 

entzi. 

The  sincerity  of  George  III,  sei^-ms 
be  placed  beyund  question  by  the 
^ertimicious  consistency  with  which 
throughimt  the  varicrl  repetitions  of 
this  negociation,  he  stipulated  for  the 
marriage  of  the  prince,  and  for  a  pledge 
not  to  contract  fun  her  debts.  We 
ihult  menliou  one  anecdote  wliieh 
Itujtrates  this.  In  1785,  when  he 
ised  to  the  prince  to  increase  his 
ince  to  £100,000   a  year,   and 

am  £200.000  for  his  debts,  &c. 
on  the  condition  of  his  marrying, 
and  ceasing  to  oppose  the  measures  of 
government ;  the  prince  refused,  and 
a  conversation  is  reported  as  having 
ioon  ftHer  occurred  between  him  and 


the  king,  which  throws  a  clear  and 
even  sublime  illustrution  over  the  con- 
duct of  tfsat  great  man,  even  if  we  allow 
it  to  have  been  carried  to  the  length 
of  error.  He  endeavoured  to  itnpress 
on  his  snn'^  tniml  that  he  should  con- 
trol hi^  pLis-iians,  and  act  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  diic  reganl  to  his  inHueutial 
station. 

*'  Pleasure."  replied  the  Prince,  *^m 
my  tniud^  Uetang»  not  to  the  mnu'^  sta- 
tion, but  to  the  man ;  and  you  are  your- 
«€lf  the  victim  of  adopting  the  con  verso 
of  this  proposition  I  You  hare  Jitner 
enjcjybd  one  pleaiiure,  not  within  the  ri'ach 
of  an  aMucnt  private  ^entlemnn,  nor 
suSiTed  one  pnin  which  has  not  proceeded 
from  your  station.'* 

A  ?eutcnce  on  wliich  the  apologist 
for  George  HI.  might  build  a  truer 
exposition  than  that  w^hich  accoinpaniei 
the  narrative  from  wliicli  we  extract  it. 

Through  the  whole  of  these  long 
protracted  negrjciations,  Sht^ridun  was 
a  principal  agent  They  brought  for- 
w^ard  in  the  house  his  elof|ucoce  and 
party  talents  ;  in  private  council  his 
tact,  saa'acity,  aiul  knou  ledge  of  men 
and  affairs.  OccasioTially  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  exhibit  the  zeal  of  an  ad- 
herent and  the  devotedness  of  a  per- 
sonal friend,  Nor  will  it  be  believed, 
that  during  these  trarwactions  his  so- 
cial fascinaiiona  were  nnem|doyed  to 
gain  the  affeetion?  and  confidential  re- 
gard of  one  so  much  alive  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  genius  and  wit  as  the  Prince, 

There  was  a  natunil  .jssimilatiun  of 
tastes,  pa<!^ion«,  intellect,  and  habits, 
which  ripened  p'ditical  alliance  and 
boon  companionship  into  friemiship — 
such,  at  least,  as  can  be  preisumed  to 
exist  under  terms  of  snch  inequality. 
Tact,  taste,  wit,  were  the  talents  of 
both — both  were  social  and  pleasure- 
loving  in  the  extreme — both  were  des- 
titute of  prudence— both  were  warmed 
by  honourable  feelings  and  amiable 
sentiments — both  had  a  constitutional 
recklessness  of  consequence^i — a  pas- 
si^m  for  wild  sallies  and  mischievous 
frolics.  The  Prince  Imd  of  the  two 
the  firmest  moral  priticiple,  and  the 
bigher  prudence  ;  but  he  wns  compara- 
tively a  boy  in  years,  and  thc^e  quali- 
ties were  in  abeyance.  Their  tastes 
and  inclinations  jumjjed  together  with 
a  more  than  ordinary  aptitude  and  con- 
sent J  and  it  will  be  felt  by  those  who 
read  the  lives  of  either,  that  there  must 
have  existed  for  each  a  eh  arm  in  the 
other,  quite  independent  of  the  osten- 
t4itioni    or   interested    con^i derations, 
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which  many  are  bo  lynx-eyed  to  per- 
ceive ill  the  intercourse  of  prince  and 
6uh]oct,  Many  amusing  and  singular 
stories,  [ireserved  among  the  numerous 
contemporary  memoirs  and  critical 
notices  of  their  period,  are  ulready  in 
possession  of  the  pnhlic»  and  ilhistrate 
that  ullianec  in  expLuits  of  gaiety  and 

tinictical  humour  which  is  known  to 
lave  formed  a  bond  between  ihem.  And 
if  ihe&e  outbreaks  are  far  less  e<jui vocal 
in  character  thiin  tiie  noeturnul  iucidenta 
of  Gadshill  in  Henry  1 V.  yet  they  do 
not  at  least  fall  very  far  deficient  in 
spirit  and  mischief.  la  that  grave 
play  of  ready-witted  and  specioiis 
knavery  which  amuses  the  simplicity^ 
and  turns  off  the  attention  of  tnc  de* 
voted  victim  of  a  jest,  until  he  is  fairly 
lodged  within  the  premmtlre  of  a  ri- 
dieulou*  icht,  Sheridan  \\ui$  JkcUe  jfriu' 
ceps  atnong  the  wits. 

As  Sheridan  has   been  accused  of 
labour  in  the  constroction  of  his  dramas* 
so  the  same  coinment  has  been,   with 
more   truth   than   discrimination,    ap- 
plied to  his  colloquial  wit.      We   can 
afford  little  notice  to  the  subject  now  i 
but  may  ob^^erve  iit  passiiiLTt  ihat,  the 
most   abundant    and    overflowing    wit 
must  have  its  periods   of  enhaustion, 
and  thyt   when   a   man  becomes  pro- 
fessionally a  witi  the  excitement  les- 
i.«cns,     while     the     constraining     de- 
[mand  of   social     expectation    grows. 
I  the  beginning  of  life»  vivacity  like 
Sherldan^s   would   triumph    over    this 
Ptorpifying  influence  ;    hot   as   he   ad- 
vanced in  years — as  lie  came  into  a 
more  brilliant  and  fastidious  circle,  and 
had  not  only  to  preserve  bis  reputation, 
but    to    maintain    his    superiority^ — it 
oiigbt  not  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that 
he  would  lose  no  advantage  that  he 
f  could  secure.     There   is,    however,   a 
iTery  obvious  fact  overlooked  by  those 
^vho  imagine  that  this  species  of  pre- 
fparation  has  in  it  any  thing  derogatory 
Itothe  reputation  of  the  wit.  The  viva- 
Icious   fancy   from   which   wit  flows,  is 
LUeldom  at   rest;    and    though  its   in- 
I tensest  excitements  are  in  the  social 
tour,  yet  its  best  material  occurs  in  tho 
colhsions    and  various    encounters   of 
busy    occupation.       Every    one    who 
knows  the  reigning  sfiirit  of  any  circle 
in  which  gaiety  has   a  pkce»  is  aware 
how  the  slightest   hint  is  seixed,  ex- 
panded,  adorned,    treasured    up,   and 
brought  foilh   at  the  seasonable  mo- 
ment— as  the  butterfly,  with  its  bright 
expansion    of    many-coloured    wings, 
bursts  from  the  grublikc  slate  of  iu 
former  cxistencC|SO  comes  the  folly^  the 


blunder,  or  dulnesi  of  some  plodding 
brain^ — so  ampliflcd  with  gay  ridicule- — 
so  adorned  with  airy  touches  of  quin« 
tesscntial  spirit,  so  harmonized  into  chair 
racteristic  absuTdity^  that  itis  first  pro- 
genitor could  scarce  imagine  the  briU 
liant  emanation  to  have  in  any  way 
originated  iu  any  thing  he  ever  saiil, 
did,  or  remotely  contemplated.  In  his 
latter  days,  indeed,  poor  Sheridan  must 
have  been  sadly  changed  ;  and  it  i« 
but  too  much  the  common  lot,  that  our 
later  years  throw  a  shade  over  the  re- 
putation of  our  belter  days.  It  is  very 
bard  to  bring  home  to  a  Youth's  fanc>r, 
that  there  ever  was  a  day  when  his 
father  was  a  straight,  slim,  bright-eyed 
youth,  without  a  corporation,  and  able 
to  go  a  foot  beyond  him  in  a  running 
leap  [ — Sic  iratnit  gloria  mundi 

If  our  scope  were  ample,  or  if  ihc 
career  of  Sheridan  afforded  an  excuse 
for  parliamentary  narration,  further  than 
the  bare  statement  of  a  question,  (or 
the  occasion  it  gave  for  the  display  of 
his  wit  or  eloquifucej  no  period  would 
present  more  deep  inti-rest  than  that 
at  which  we  are  arrived*  The  con- 
test between  ihe  Whig  party  and  the 
crown,  long  carried  on  with  vast  abi- 
]hy,  and  the  pretext,  at  least,  of  much 
constitutional  wisdom  and  principle  on 
the  part  of  the  former,  had,  as  Mill  ever 
he  tlte  case  in  the  development  of  party 
purposes,  essentially  changed  their 
character,  and  degenerated  into  the 
struggle  of  n  fuction  for  power,  and  for 
the  victory  of  party.  Mr.  Fox.  who 
pursued  Itls  purposes  with  the  keen 
spirit  of  a  gamester,  and  with  an  un- 
scrupulous and  fearless  audacity,  which 
wus  neither  influenced  by  any  regnrd 
citlier  to  principles  or  consec)uencef, 
became  the  leader  and  the  idol  of  the 
opposition.  It  was,  however,  the  turn- 
ing point  of  a  strong  and  Conservative 
reaction  of  the  antagonist  principles  of 
the  constitution,  under  the  over-pres- 
sure of  popular  princi])le8 — for  the  lioe 
between  constitutionai  and  revolution- 
ary opposition  was  for  a  moment 
passed,  by  the  able  men  w  ho  yet  stood 
round  the  champion  of  the  lawless 
constituency  of  Westminster,  in  whose 
favour  we  may  paraph  ruse  an  ©Id  say- 
ing— ^^the  nearer  the  legislature,  tne 
farther  from  law."  The  effort*  of  this 
party  were  now  expended  in  a  violent 
and  pertinacious  struggle  to  force  Mr, 
Fox  into  power,  and  to  wriest  from  the 
crown  a  prerogative  which  involves  iU 
very  identity  as  a  constitutional  power. 
We  are  not  among  those  who  can  per- 
ceive any  thing  nuconstitutional  in  m 
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course  adopted  to  res  tram,  or  constrain, 
the  exercise  of  prerogative.  We  think 
it  as  necessary  as  the  opposite  tnflueiice 
which  the  crown  should  lie  enabled  to 
exert  over  the  represenlntive  system — 
the  retluctioni  of  either  is,  in  principle, 
destructive*  But  the  Wijijj  party  in 
the  Commons  seized  upon  the  pre- 
rogative ilselft  and  rashly  asserted 
a  negative  voice  over  tlic  king's 
choice  of  his  ministers.  The  ques- 
tion was  hotly  debated,  and  the 
obnoiious  minister  piiraucd  in  every 
form,  by  speech,  and  pamphlet,  and 
address.  Sir*  Pitt  held  out  with  firm- 
ness, against  remonstrances  unsup- 
ported by  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  Commons,*  and  saved  the  eountry 
for  better  times,  Sych  is  our  general 
view  of  Sheridan's  party  and  the  prin- 
ciples they  mninlaincd.  We  now  pass 
to  a  topic  more  closely  connected  with 
our  prop  e  r  8  u  bj  ec  t,  Th  e  i  m  peac  h  men  t 
of  Warren  Hastings. 

On  this  it  is  necessary  to  be  brief. 
It  gave  occasion  to  the  most  distin- 
guishing displays  of  Sheridan  ;  but  its 
vast  and  massive  details  were  the  labor 
of  Burke.  His  was  the  digestion  and 
arrangement  of  the  voluminous  mass  of 
the  facts-^^the  instruction  of  the  agents, 
and  the  statenKnts  fiora  which  can  be 
drawn  tlie  must  precise  notions  of  the 
importance  and  evidence  of  the  greatest 
cause  that  was  ever  brong-ht  before 
any  human  judicature.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  a  great  part  of  our  readers 
may  not  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  this  cause.  We  do 
not,  however,  think  that  the  secondary 
part  which  it  fell  to  Sheridan  to  take 
m  it^  authorises  details  which  will  more 
properly  find  their  place  in  a  future 
sketch.  We  must  here  endeavour  to 
present,  in  general  terms,  a  notion 
sufficiently  accurate  for  our  design. 

The  reader  is  aware  that  the  govern- 
ment of  India  was  vested  by  charter 
in  a  company  of  British  merchants. 
The  distance  between  this  governmeut 
and  their  territory,  was  a  disadvan- 
tage remedied  by  provisions  of  great 
seeming  efficiency  and  wisdom  ;  and 
w^hich,  until  their  operation  was  viti- 
ated by  the  interference  of  those  cor* 
rupting  intluences  which  enter  into  and 
imf»air  all  institutions*  had  the  most 
prosperous  elFects.  The  same  precise 
and  methodical  system  which  protects 


the  commercial  interests  of  mankind, 
were  transferred  from  the  counting- 
house  to  ihe  sovereignty  of  a  great 
empire  ;  a  regular  anprenlieeship  se- 
cured experience  in  those  who  rose  by 
slow  degrees  of  eubordiiialion  into 
trust  and  authority  ;  and  a  system  of 
wrkten  com  mum  cation,  which  involved 
the  minutest  details,  and  gave  to  the 
most  complicated  and  most  casual  oc- 
currences, of  whatever  nature,  the  ac- 
curacy and  evidence  of  a  merchant's 
leger,'  brouglit  the  whole  and  every 
part  into  actual  contact  with  the  go- 
vernment of  Lcadenliall-street.  Now 
the  accusations  aeainst  Mr.  Hastings 
were*  that  he  violated  all  these  pro- 
visions, and  established  in  their  place  a 
system  of  corruption,  of  which  he  made 
use  for  the  purposes  of  plunder  and 
oppression.  By  infringing  the  regular 
order  of  service  and  promotion,  he 
w^as  alleged  to  have  acquired  a  vicious 
patronage  ;  by  suppressing  the  corres- 
pondence and  various  written  docu- 
ments, which  were  to  have  submitted 
to  the  Company  the  proceedings  of 
their  servauL«,  he  was  said  to  have 
secured  the  secrecy  which  his  purposes 
required.  The  exceeding  strictness  of 
ihe  Company's  regulations,  he  was  de- 
scribed as  using  to  involve  all  his 
subordinates  in  the  necessity  of  con- 
nivance and  cooperation.  By  these 
alleged  means,  the  government  was 
converted  into  a  tremendous  engine  of 
oppression  and  spoliatinn  ;  the  charges 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Burke,  accordingly, 
accused  Mr.  Hastings  of  crimes  pro- 
porlioued  to  such  a  prtparation.  These 
we  cannot  detail  with  any  justice  to 
their  character,  in  narrow  limits.  Spo- 
liation and  cruelty,  under  ull  the  varied 
forms  that  have  ever  stained  the  re- 
cords of  history,  wcie  alleged  to  have 
been  ejcercised  with  a  lavish  power  ; 
all  pretexts  were  seized  to  plunder  and 
oppress  the  independent  kings  of  India, 
whose  power  and  property  it  was  the 
pledge,  and  had  been  the  wise  and 
humane  policy  of  the  Company  to  pro- 
tect. All  sorts  of  nnderhand  agency 
w^ere  employed,  to  entangle  thern  into 
misunderstandings  which  might  be 
made  the  excuse  to  seize  tlreir  domi- 
nions, and  confiscate  their  possessions  ; 
large  bribes  and  annuities  were  taken 
for  protection  ;  and  while  the  lowest 
present  was  illegal,  a  system  of  bribery 


■  We  are  not  here  disputing  the  right  of  the  Commons  to  gkcH  every  privil<?ge  they 
have,  whatever  may  be  the  consequence.  The  effort  we  have  noticed,  was  to  ohtain 
a  new  power  deMruciive  of  every  other.  They  endeavoured  to  do  illegally,  what  they 
might  hBve  legally  effected. 
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which  far  exceeded  the  regular  re- 
veEues  of  the  empire,  wu9  established. 
Mr.  HListlnsrs  wtifi  a  man  of  reputation 
and  talent^  and  soon  became  pos«ies»ed 
of  an  influence  in  England,  that  in 
some  measure  threw  a  Sitnction  ovt^r 
hid  alleged  irregularities.  In  obtaining- 
his  own  ends,  he  had  extendeii  and 
seemingly  consolidated  the  Indian 
empire  ;  ne  hadelTected  further  inro^ids 
on  the  native  powers,  than  wisdom  and 
equiry,  only  using-  lawful  means,  might 
bsive  done,  and  he  had  thus  stcnrpd  him- 
self a  defensive  Ime  of  representations, 
the  strength  of  which  Wd*  increased 
by  otlier  cireiiinsrHnees.  His  huii^j^hty 
defiance — bis  private  reputmion — fhe 
natural  tendency  of  party  upposition, 
which  is  to  carry  on  its  iiicessaiit  war- 
fare on  every  question.  During'  thfj 
protracted  (iiseu«sit>n  in  I  he  Conimor*?, 
and  sifter  wards  during-  the  si  ill  more 
pro  traded  triid  in  the  House  uf  Peers, 
the  vvliolc  array  of  Mr.  Burke's  party 
wafi  broui^^ht  into  action  ;  and  session 
after  sessinn  wihiessed  a  contention 
of  elofpience,  such  us  is  not  soon  likely 
to  grace  the  sume  stage. 

In  January  17t*7,  Mr,  Burke  gave 
notice  that  he  would  renew  tht!  pro- 
ceedings ai^uirist  Mr.  Hastings,  on  the 
let  of  Ffbruary  j  and  on  the  7ih  of 
that  moriih,  Mr.  Sheridan  opened  the 
third  charge,  the  subject  of  which  was 
the  resumpiiun  of  the  Zaghires,  and 
the  confisration  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Princesses  of  Onde,  the  mother  and 
grandmother  of  the  Nabob  of  that 
'priucipality.  The  sidyrct  was  allotted 
.with  regard  to  Sheridan s  peculiar 
lowers.  For  five  hours  and  a  half  be 
.ept  the  house  in  a  state  of  fascination 
•^the  elf  eels  of  which  arc  said  to  be 
unparalleled.  When  he  ceased,  the 
whole  house  joined  in  an  unusuid  ex- 
pression of  tumultuous  applause  ;  and 
Mr.  Burke  pronounced  the  praise  of  his 
oratory  in  bnguage  from  \ihich,  al- 
though much  is  to  hesubductf  d  for  the 
warmth  of  the  moment,  the  interest  to 
himself^  and  the  feelings  of  humrin 
nature,  yet  we  may  satii^faciorily  infer 
the  power  of  the  effect.  He  declared 
it  to  be  the  "  most  astonishing  eflbrt  of 
eloquence,  argument  and  wit,  united^ 
of  which  there  is  any  record  or  tra- 
dition*'* In  truthj  if  «  c  are  to  estimate 
the  worth  of  a  speech,  solely  by  its 
effect  at  the  moment,  there  can  he  no 
just  reason  why  we  should  dissent  from 
this  opinion  ;  and  even  when  we  shall 
have  reduced  it  to  it«  just  tlimeusions, 
there  will  remain  enough  for  the  ju!t 
admirer  of  Sheridan  to  elnim  for  hii 


praise  as  an  orator.  But  let  the  truth 
be  said  :  this  praise,  high  as  is  its  worth, 
ftxes  no  place  in  the  standard  ;  the 
test  of  mere  etl'ect  »s  uncertain, — it  is 
composed  of  circumstances,  of  which 
some  lire  extrinsic  from  the  speaker, 
and  some  of  the  nature  of  defects.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  subject  may  be 
charged  with  the  electric  matter  of  po- 
pular excitement — the  character  of  the 
man  does  much — glittering  ornament 
which  it  is  the  part  of  discij^lined  taste 
to  reject,  is  often  the  means  of  attract- 
ing the  admiration  of  a  popular  a^eio- 
bly.  The  ear  may  be  pleased  with 
pointed  sentences  and  flowery  phraser, 
and  when  wit  is  anticipated,  it  will 
mostly  be  discovered  by  the  crowd* 
A  little  aid  from  the  matter*  the  toan- 
uer,  and  the  more  genuine  merits  of 
the  speaker, gives  a  specious  support  to 
language,  which  might,  without  such 
aid  J  appear  nonsensical.  To  estimate 
the  fame  of  this  speech  aright,  these 
considerations  should  be  applied  with 
great  eaution»  rather  as  illustrative  than 
exfjianatory.  **  Mr.  Fox  u*ed  to  ask, 
of  a  printed  speech,  '  does  it  read 
well  Y  and,  if  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, said  *  then  it  was  a  bad  speech." " 
The  general  inference  of  such  a  dictum 
tends  to  lower  the  value  of  eloquence 
as  a  test  uf  intellectual  power.  And 
yet  it  is  founded  on  truth  ;  the  expan- 
sion of  matter,  the  obvious  and  trite 
evidence  of  conceptions  neceasary  to 
secure  the  Intelltgeuce  of  a  popular 
assembly,  are  not  consistent  witn  the 
purer,  or  the  more  profound  in  matter,  or 
or  the  more  re5ned  in  style.  The  fewest 
word^,  and  these  the  most  exact — thi6 
closest,  most  compact  and  unencum- 
bered chain  of  reason — the  utmost  ori- 
ginality of  manner  and  conception, 
arc  merits  little  consistent  with  the  flow 
of  popular  speech  that  admits  not  of 
pause  or  reflection  in  the  hearer.  It 
must,  if  regarded  as  composition,  be 
either  at  best  referred  to  an  inferior 
clas!?,  or  we  must  redeem  it  by  an  oilier 
consideration  which  may  reconcile  the 
higher  effects  of  oratory  with  the  lawi 
of  perfect  composition.  The  speecbei 
of  Demosthenes  are,  we  tliink,  allowed 
to  reconcile  the  two  seemingly  opposite 
merits  of  reading  well,  and  of  having 
been  elfcetlve  in  the  delivery*  The 
two  principles  are  to  be  reconciled 
alone  in  that  perfect  '  '  ■'  of  lan- 
guage which  it  only  b  rnius  of 
the  highest  order  U*  vuniuand  with 
perfect  propriety,  and  without  sacrific- 
ing either  grace  or  power.  For,  with- 
out these   conditions,    nucc^st  U  not 
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only  common  enougb,  but  reconcilable 
with  the  most  ordinary  ciisplay  of 
the  vilest  rhetoric  of  the  hustings. 
Mr.  Burke*»  eloquence,  which  may  be 
referred  to  the  highest  plucc  in  the 
icale  rJlher  of  oratory  or  composition, 
owes  Its  poweij  when  rciid,  to  the  im- 
pression of  alUgrasping-  knowled^^e 
and  unbounded  power,  devehtpcd  in 
its  forward,  earntfst,  impetuous  and 
unlabored  sweep  of  mingled  reason 
and  narrative.  In  his  seutences  tliere 
is  a  seetniugly  unsought  grace,  music, 
and  aptness.  In  his  rare  orntimenlA,  a 
stiblimity  of  conception,  and  sim  pi  icily 
of  construction  never  to  be  found 
out  of  the  highest  order  of  poetry. 
The  strong  grasp  of  his  reason  and 
passions  is  too  apparent  to  aHow  of 
the  suspicifin  of  sentenfc  making  ; 
while,  in  his  periods,  at  once  simple 
and  eleg-tint,  there  is  much  of  that 
*•  liifht  unseen  ht^fore"  which  carries 
with  it  the  sense  atid  the  wizard  power 
of  inspiration — the  thr.ughts,  '*that  vo- 
luntarilv  move  harmonious  nunihera." 
With  all  this  there  is  a  stamp  of  giant 
power  in  the  mass,  tlie  grouj>ing  and 
arrangement  of  his  matter,  for  which 
cur  reading  furnishes  no  parallels  j  yet, 
U  is  atfirmcd  that  the  ejects  of  his 
speeches  on  the  house,  were  ftir  from 

fjroportioned  to  their  admitted  excel- 
ence.  Instkinces  to  the  contrary  are 
on  record ;  hut  the  fact,  as  a  gf^nerai 
factf  may  be  admilted.  Mr.  Bnrke 
was  too  earnest  in  his  view?,  and  too 
itnperiou>i,  irritable  and  exclusive,  in 
nuiintaining  them,  to  felain  that  pojiu- 
laiity  which  for  ten  years  attt^stcd  the 
supremacy  of  powers  like  his.  He 
wiis,  all  through,  his  own  party,  and 
rather  a  constitutionalist  th^^n  a  Whig. 
His  consistency  was  that  of  principle, 
n(»t  party  ;  as  such  his  changes  were 
never  rightly  understood.  We  are  not 
directly  engaged  with  him,  and  ate 
unwilling  to  be  seduced  into  his  pane- 
gryric,  but  have  found  it  hard  to  touch 
OD  his  name,  without  finding  in  the 
commenti  of  the  historians  and  biogra- 
phers of  his  day,  too  much  occasion 
for  digression*  For  the  cause  of  the 
disproportionate  effect  of  his  speeches, 
we  would  principally  assign  the  ear- 
nestness of  mental  grasp,  which  led 
him  to  commit  the  common  error  of 
thinking  his  subject  as  interesting  to 
his  hearers  as  to  Idmself,  and  making 
too  Urge  an  allowance  both  for  the 
powers  and  patience  of  common  minds. 
Mr.  Moore,  who  never  fails  to  do  am* 
pie  justice  to  the  intellectual  powers  of 
this  mighty  man,  msikes  some  renmrki 


which  help  to  explain  the  difficulty. 
Mn  Burke  threw  so  much  of  his  pas- 
sions into  his  subject  dis  lo  give  the  air 
of  personal  feeling  to  everything  he 
touched  i  his  oarnestuei*s  rose  to  intem- 
perance, and  his  ofjposilion  carried  the 
impression  of  hate.  The  prominency 
of  tVie  moral  features  of  his  character 
accumulated  prejudice  nnd  hostilitv 
against  him,  aniong  his  opponents,  and 
constraint  among  his  friends, 

Sheridan,  on  the  oilier  hand,  had 
the  popular  recommendations  of  social 
wit  atsd  hninour,  strong  and  shrewd 
CO  nun  on  sense,  the  mo?it  perfect  free- 
dom from  e\en  the  np[)earance  of  partv 
rancor,  and  li  trained  temper,  which 
gave  his  wit  an  annoying  lisceudancy 
over  Pitt-  His  virtues  were  of  the 
popular  character,  and  there  was  a 
charm  in  his  very  name,  that  excited 
pleasing  asi^ociutions,  antl  prcffared 
men  to  be  pleaded.  No  harsfi  feeling 
of  party  opposition  awakened  at  the 
voice  oF  one  who  rather  acted  wiih  his 
friend ii,  than  gave  his  feelings  to  ihe 
cause ;  no  invidious  fear  or  constraint 
stood  between  him  and  thosi;  on  the 
same  side,  for  he  dictated  nothing  to 
the  conduct  or  feelings  of  his  party. 
He  was  a  first*rate  combatant  in  the 
van  ;  but  he  contested  rather  for 
party  and  for  disiinction,  than  from 
the  zeal  of  the  cause.  He  was  not, 
like  Mr.  Burke,  absorbed  into  the  feel- 
ing, and  identified  w  1th  the  C|uestlim — 
he  did  not,  like  that  great  master, 
adopt  the  wrongs  against  which  he 
spokp,  BO  us  to  seem  to  superlicial  ob- 
servation, excited  by  personal  hatred 
and  animosity — he  did  not,  bke  Burke, 
tower  above  party  views,  and,  lookinij 
on  great  questions  with  the  broad 
scope  of  a  legislative  eye,  act  and  think 
viitiiout  respect  to  the  conventional 
understandings  of  party — ^be,  of  all 
men,  when  he  rose  to  speak,  had  the 
fullest  hold  on  sympathy.  He  also 
spoke  with  a  direct  view  to  effect.  In 
the  selection  of  topics,  in  the  choice  of 
laugiiage,  in  the  range  of  illustration, 
he  never  tost  sight  of  the  actual  au* 
die  nee  before  him.  He  played  well 
and  deiterously  with  I  he  established 
notions  of  life.  He  was  aware  that  new 
noticnn  are  slow  in  reaching  the  com- 
mon  sense  of  mankind  ;  and  he  knew 
that  the  common  class  of  hearers  can- 
not be  easily  drawn  into  extensive 
viewf,  or  profound  generalizations. 
He  therefore,  like  Pitt,  adhered  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  subject,  and  drevr 
nothing  from  it^  history  or  philosophy. 
Mr.   Moore'i   frecpienl  comparisons 
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between  these  eminciU  Irishmen*  has 
pcrhiipa  led  us  a  little  out  of  our  way  in 
the  same  track.  Having  observed  that 
tlie  chief  strength  of  Sheridun  lay  in  his 
nhrewdncAS  and  wit,  he  goes  on  to  make 
the  following  comparison  between  these 
eminent  omtors : — 

«Tbat  luxnrnince  of  fancy,  which  in 
Burke  was  natural  and  indigenous,  was  in 
him  rather  a  forced  and  exotic  growth. 
It  i«  a  remarkable  proof  of  this  difference 
between  them,  that  while,  in  the  memo- 
randums  of  speeches  left  bebind  by  Burke, 
we  find,  that  the  points  of  argument  and 
business  were  those  which  ho  prBpared* 
trusting  to  the  ever  ready  ward  rob©  of  his 
fancy  for  their  adornment — in  Mr,  Sheri- 
dan*! notes  it  is  chiefly  the  decorative 
passages  that  are  worked  up  beforehand 
to  their  full  polish;  whiic  on  th<j  re- 
sources of  his  good  sense,  ingenuity,  and 
temper,  he  seems  to  have  relied  for  the 
nianagefnent  of  bis  rensonings  Rud  facts. 
Hence  naturally  it  arises  thnt  the  images 
of  Btirke,  being  callfd  up  on  the  instanty 
like  spirits,  to  perform  the  bidding  of  his 
argument,  minister  to  k  tbroughotit,  with 
an  almost  co-ordinate  agency ;  the  figu- 
rative fancies  of  Sheridan^  already  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion,  and  brought  forth 
to  adorn,  not  assist,  the  husioass  of  the 
discourse,  resemble  rather  those  sprites 
which  the  nntif  iciaus  used  to  keep  inclosed 
in  phiats,  lo  be  proiluced  for  a  momentary 
enchantment,  and  then  shut  up  ngain/' 

Thia  ig  very  good,  but  we  think  the 
■  comment  does  not  go  to  t!je  renl  point 
[of  differeffjcc  ilhistrated  by  the  facts. 
IBoTke's  imagery  is  the  result  of  bis 
ffency  exercised  on  the  current  ttf  hU 
gument,  and  arising  unsought  out  of 
bis  '¥icw3   of  fact,     SheridLni's  wit   is 
[altogether  independent  of  his  reason. 
[Tohifu   the   rhetoric  ia  the  principal 
part  of  ibe  speech  ;  to  15urk<\  the  facts 
and  arguments.     One,  therefore,  looks 
for  ornament,  and   the  other  arranges 
ih'i^  reasons  and  arrays  his  facts.     Sir. 
Burke's  mind  never   wastes  a  thonght 
\  on  dress  ;  Sheridan's  tjct  and  slircwd- 
'  tie$9t  on   the  other  hand,  while   ihey 
gave  him  infinite  power  in  the  manage- 
inent  of  single  reason?,  and  in  the  use 
of  (inrticular  points,  led  him  more  pe- 
culiarly to  the  study  of  popular  effect, 
and  the  cultivatiou  of  those  ornaments 
of  wit  and  fancy,  of  which  be  kuew  the 

Eower,  and  excelled  In  the  use.  With 
im  there  was  no  great  lending  view — 
he  looked  not  into  the  theory  of  the 
•ubject,  but  displayed  singuhir  dexte- 
rity in  skimming  over  its  surface,  and 
adorning  its  common  sense. 


o  thoi^^l 


Without  entering  further  into  tb 
considerations,  which  must,  when 
closely  applied,  limit  the  praise  due  to 
all  but  the  very  highest  efforts  of  hu- 
man genius  and  skill,  it  may  be  enough 
for  our  general  method,  to  add  thai 
Sheridan's  success  seems  to  have  been 
unparalleled^both  on  tiiis  occasion*  and 
again  when  the  case  of  Mr.  Hastings 
was  brought  on  in  the  Lords. 

It  will  complete  the  brief  notice  we 
can  afibrd  here  to  thia  transaction,  to 
say  that,  ufler  occupying  the  attention 
of  the  country  for  a' period  of  nearly 
ten  years,  Mr.  Haatings  was  honourably 
acquhlcd.     When  the  law  of  the  land 
acquits,  it  would  be  unfair,  perhaps*  to 
put  him   again  upon   his  trial,  before 
his  own  generation  is  yet  quite  past 
away ;  yet  (cw  have  touched  upon  the 
history  of  the  time,  who  have  not  re- 
corded  their  opinion,  and    expressed 
their    strong   censure   on  either  side. 
After  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  whole 
trial,  and   mo-^t  of  its  commentators, 
we   are  inclined,  like    Sir    Roger   de 
Coverly,  to  think  that  *'  there  is  much 
to  he  said  on  both  sides/*     If  the  po- 
litical interests  of  a  nation  arc  to  be 
consulted,  without  regard  to  any  con- 
siderations of  private   right,    or    the 
claims    of  justice   and    humanity,  we 
arc   Qot  nuwilling  lo  admit  that  Mr, 
Hastings  had  difficulties   to    contend 
with,   and   permanent   advantages    to 
secure,    by    this    irrespective    policy. 
We  think  that  In  some  instances  ue- 
ccsaity,  in  others,  poliiical  erpediency, 
might  be  speciously  pleaded  for  such  in- 
human resources  ;   but  we  cannot,  at 
the  same  time,  give  our  consent  to  the 
distorted  view  which  would  ca*»t  a  stain 
on  the  splendid  combination  of  virtues 
and  powers,  which  were  arrayed  on  the 
side  of  humanity  against  a  course  of 
actions  which  no  plea  can   reconcile 
with  the  higher,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
prior    rights  of   humanity.      If   ever 
there  was  before  a  human  tribunal  anjr 
case   fitted    to    awaken  every   strong 
sympathy,    and    enlist    every    rightly 
principled  mind  against  an  individual, 
it  was  this.     But  the  acquittal  was  not 
unjust — from    many    causes    the    evi- 
dence, though    sumeient   for    private 
judgment,  was  not  absolutely  equal  to 
the  strict  rules  which  have  been  wisely 
and  humanely  adopted  for  the  ends  of 
a  justice  leaning  to  mercy.     Again,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  in  the  continu- 
ation of  a  trial  equal  to  the  siege  of 
Troy,    Mr.   Hastings  must   have   suf- 
fered more  than  any  British  law  inllicti 
on  the  worst  of  crifniii&ls*    The  India 
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fiou?e  expressed  ihrir  feeling-  by  jiay- 
inor   ihe    t^spenses  of  llio    trial,  which 


had  run  up  to  i;70,00tK  and  bj-  tctUing 
some 


some  provision  for   life  oji 


jy  tc 
Mr, 


Has- 


L 


Shortly  after  this  latter  occasion,  an 
event  tOdk  [ilace,  which,  while  it  dif* 
ftJ9cd  a  etrong  and  anxious  sensation 
of  ^ef,  Fear»  and  anxitjus  interest 
through  the  kiog'dom,  was  metre  es- 
pecially felt  in  ibttt  lesser  circle  hi  which 
lay  the  foitones  of  Sheridan,  The 
health  of  the  kins^  hud  been  in  appear- 
ance elig:hily  affccled  during  the  sum- 
mer of  this  year,  (178^),  and  by  the 
advice  of  his  physicians,  he  visited 
Chfltenharrj.  The  effrct  was  seem- 
ing-ly  beneHciai  v  but  soun  orter,  on  bis 
return  to  Kew,his  disorder  grew  worse, 
and  from  the  iriystertoiis  rmnours  which 
begon  to  circolate,  the  truth  was  «oon 
suspected,  A  drawinfr-Toom,  held  to 
rnunteraet  these  alarming  im[>ressions» 
«eems  rather  lo  have  hsid  the  effect  of 
confirming  them,  and  precipitating  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  a«  his  deport- 
ment was  such  as  to  wiirrant  the  in* 
ferrnce  of  menial  deraiigemtnt ;  and 
Mr.  Pjlt.on  altendln-:  him  in  his  closet 
immedidtcly  after,  found  «he  s^ymptonis 
of  liiis  umlady  more  stmngh  marked, 
"It  is  supposed/'  sars  the  Whig  hii- 
lorian  of  Geo.  !  V,  "  that  this  was  the 
third  manifesiatitjii  of  the  same  infir- 
mity, since  his  illness  in  1 765." 

He  went  next  d^j  to  Windsor 
with  Mr,  Pitt.  Parliament  had  be^'U 
profogfued  to  November.  The  Prince 
and  the  Duke  of  York  took  up  their 
abode  at  Windsor  i  and  the  IVincCt 
■w\\\\  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Queen,  Arc,  trans- 
acted the  Kind's  priviite  afFairn,  Mr. 
Mi>ore  has  expressed,  in  Iiir  glowing 
language,  the  interest  of  this  anxioii* 
event  amons;-  thoise  who  had  any  thing 
to  fear  nr  hope.  To  «;ome,  the  kind's 
natural  robust  nets  had  sermed  a  lease 
of  connnued  power  ;  ?f»me  looked  vriih 
fear  on  the  supposed  liberali&m  and 
pr(»fliguey  of  the  Prince  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  were  thc»fe  who  (to  use 
Mr,  Monro's  expressiou)  thony-tit  "the 
happy  niillenniuin  of  Whiggism'*  was 
come  at  last.  The  first  impression 
produced  on  those  about  the  king,  was 
that  of  immediate  daagei.  The  symp- 
fora*  were  alnrtuin^  ctmu^li  to  paralyse 
for  a  moment  all  hut  ihe  cojiimon  feel- 
ingi  of  humanity,  and  the  fever  of  ex- 
pectation. Both  parties  stood  iu  stis* 
pense,  uncertain  bow  nature  nii|-'ht  in  a 
lew  houis  decide  tbcir  hopes  and  fears* 
During  this  period  of  a^'itation,  a 
few  letters  preserved  bv  Mr.  Moorr, 
Vol.  IX. 


shew  the  place  which  Sheridan  held  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Prince,  while  they 
also  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  ciiiical 
state  of  the  ca^e.  In  one  of  the^^e  let- 
ters to  Sheridan,  from  Admiral  Payne, 
Comptroller  of  the  Household  to  the 
Prince,  a  s^eutencc  strongly  $hewi  the 
real  apprehension  of  the  moment : 

•<  The  Duke  of  York,  who  is  looking 
over  m*-,  smd  is  jui-t  come  out  of  the  kia^'i 
room,  bula  me*  add  thiU  his  Majesty's  si tu-. 
ation  is  every  moment  heconiing  wor»(!i 
Hud  wor«>e ;  hia  poUe  is  wenker  and 
wuiiker,  Tlie  Prince  hns  desired  Dr. 
Warren  to  write  an  account  of  him,  which 
he  is  now  doing.  Mis  letter  says,  if  fin 
amend ru en t  floes  not  take  phwre  in  twenty- 
four  hoursj  it  is  imposfiible  for  the  king 
to  Bu^iport  itt  He  adds  to  m\\  that  he 
will  nnswer  for  his  never  living  to  he  de- 
clared a  lunatic."* 

On  the  next  day  the  danger  appre- 
hended  seems  to  liave   passed*     The 
result  of  the  mediciuHl  rt'sonrces  which 
had  been  tried,  and  of  a  profound  sleep, 
had  been  to   remove  tne  fata!  ssymp- 
torns  ;  but  thotigh  the  fever  was  abated, 
the   signs  of  insanity  continued  with 
equal  violence.     The  work  of  plot  and 
coutiter  plot  presently  began,  and  both 
parties  were  equally  alert  and  equally 
disinterested.     The  scale  of  this  nie- 
rnoir  does  not  admit  of   an  eipanded 
view^  of  proceeding's,  which    have   in 
them   no  historical  importance.     The 
mnst   reniiirkable  feature  of  this  short 
struggle,  is  the  eshitjjtion  nf  eharacler 
which   it  olfers  iu  the  respective  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Pitt  and   Fox  ;    the  latter 
of  wliom,  with  his  u^nal  impetuosity  of 
judgment,  assertfd  the   extreme  posi- 
titm    nf  the    Prince  of  Wales*  express 
right   to  assume  *'  the  power  of  sove- 
reignty,*' A'c,      An  error  which  gave 
an  iiumediiue  and  decisive  advantagft 
to  Mr    Pitt,  who,  availing  himself  of 
the    Efversight    of   an    ofiponent,   did 
n<it  fail  to   maiLTnify   the  eHeet  of  his 
ermr,  by  oceupyini^  the  popnliir  ground 
he   Inid  reliiK|uished,  ajid  maintaining 
a  doctrine  which    fell    as  far   into   the 
opposite  extreme.     The    doctrines   of 
eiiner  cannot  be  regarded   as  havings 
any  value  otherwise  than   as  tlie  wea- 
\)im^  of  the  moment  in  the  c^'ntest  for 
power.      To  state   the    parlicnidis   of 
this  manoeovre,  is  not  to  otir  fiurpuse. 
Tlte   appointment   of    the    Prinor    of 
Wales  to   tlie  Regency  was  regfarded 
by  all   parties   as  a  matter  of  consent, 
llie  contest  wan  partly  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple, but  chiefly  as  to  the  authorities 
with   which    he  vas    to   be  invested. 
2  V 
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While  the  Whigs  would  have  conceded 
the  full  prerogatives  of  royalty,  and, 
doubtless,  clutched  in  expectation  the 
sceptre,  which  they  would  have  de- 
based to  their  purposes,  Mr.  Pitt  was 
for  limiting  the  powers  of  the  Regent 
to  the  mere  necessities  of  the  public 
business.  He  thus  acted  on  a  princi- 
ple, which,  though  the  wisest  under 
the  circumstances,  could  not  yet  fail  to 
gall  the  spirit  of  the  Prince,  who  saw 
something  derogatory  in  restrictions 
which  he  felt  to  savor  of  distrust,  and 
which  his  Whig  friends  considered  un- 
constitutional. Many  of  the  letters  and 
papers  en  the  Prince's  part,  were  on 
this  occasion  from  the  pen  of  Sheridan; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
every  act  he  was  a  principal  and  con- 
fidential adviser.  In  the  parliamentary 
discussions  to  which  it  gave  rise,  he 
also  took  an  active,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, efficient  part.  The  real  feel- 
ings of  the  Prince  were  expressed  by 
the  sincere  high  mind  of  Burke,  who, 
less  fitted  by  genius  for  the  manoeuvres 
of  party,  was  the  best  adapted  organ 
for  the  true  expression  of  those  senti- 
inents,  which  ought  to  be  those  of 
a  prince.  An  able  letter  was  drawn 
forth  in  reply  to  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Pitt,  of  his  plan  of  a  Regency,  ac- 
companied by  restrictions,  which  ap- 
peared to  some  of  the  Prince's  friends 
V)  amount  to  an  insult,  and  to  some  a 
dangerous  assault  on  the  prerogative 
of  ihe  crown. 

.  **  Among  the  appointments  named, 
in  contemplation  of  a  regency,"  writes 
Mr.  Moore,  "  the  place  of  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy  was  allotted  to  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan." Hut  from  the  same  authority 
we  learn  that  he  felt  a  strong  doubt  as 
to  those  arrangements  beinir  effected, 
and  refused  to  trouble  himself  so  far  as 
to  examine  the  plan  of  the  apartments 
which  he  should  have  to  occupy  in 
Somerset-house. 

The  physicians  had  given  up  all 
hope  of  the  king's  recovery,  when  for- 
tunately for  the  nation,  a  new  method 
of  treatment  was  resorted  to  by  the 
skill  and  courage  of  Dr.  Willis,  who 
stood  oppo«e<l  t'>  the  rest  of  the  medi- 
cal attendants.  His  confidence  was 
rcwardeil  with  success ;  and  as  the 
AVhiz-*  were  confidently  approaching 
the  oMJeet  of  their  expectations,  they 
were  shocked  by  intimations  which 
they  sirenujusly  repelled,  because  they 
strongly  disliked  them.  How  far  Sheri- 
dan may  have  participated  in  a  feeling 
■o  much  in  accordance  with  human 
jiature,  wc  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but 


he  had  the  good  taste  at  least  to  ex- 
hibit a  nobler  feeling.  When  the 
news  of  the  king's  convalescence  was 
brought  to  his  house  : — 

« There  were  present,  besides  Mrs. 
Sheridan  and  bis  sister,  Tickell,  who,  on 
the  change  of  admiuistration,  was  to  have 
been  immediately  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment— Joseph  Richardson,  who  was  to 
have  had  Tickell's  place  of  Commissioner 
of  the  Stamp-office — Mr.  Reid,  and  some 
others.  Not  one  of  the  company  but  bad 
cherished  expectations  from  the  approach- 
ing change — not  one  of  them,  howarer, 
had  lost  so  much  as  Mr.  Sheridan.  With 
his  wonted  equanimity  he  announced  the 
sudden  turn  affairs  had  taken,  and  looking 
round  him  cheerfully,  as  he  filled  a  large 
glass,  said — <  Let  us  join  in  drinking  his 
Majesty's  speedy  recovery.'  *• 

Mr.  Moore  preserves  some  of  the 
letters  written  by  Sheridan  on  this 
occasion.  One  is  to  the  Queen,  pend- 
ing the  question — the  otlier  to  the 
King  immediately  afler  his  recovery. 
They  exhibit  the  weight  of  Sheridan's 
judgments  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Prince,  and  in  a  very  high  degree  go 
to  justify  it.  We  shall  perhaps  be 
repeating  ourselves,  when  we  add  thai 
the  place  of  Sheridan  was  peculiar.  It 
is  evident,  that  both  friendship  and 
the  disinterested  feeling  which  acta- 
ates  every  high  mind  in  delicate  and 
difficult  duties,  had  at  least  a  strong 
share  in  the  whole  of  Sheridan's  con- 
duct. To  say  more  would  be  extrava- 
gant. There  is  a  portion  of  self- 
interest  in  the  conduct  of  every  public 
man,  who  is  qualified  for  the  manage- 
ment of  nice  and  difficult  affairs. 
Wliere  there  is  the  temptation  of  pros- 
pective advairtage,  in  whatever  degree, 
the  most  disinterested  affections  may 
give  the  first  impulse  to  action, yet  such 
is  our  mingled  nature,  that  those  self- 
considerations,  which  are  never  far  off, 
will  throw  their  side-gleams  on  the  purest 
course  as  it  proceeds,  and  alloy  what 
begins  in  virtue  with  no  small  portion 
of  prudence  at  least,  if  not  of  a  more 
debasing  mixture. 

We  have  mentioned  Sheridan's  love 
of  the  practical  species  of  jest,  and 
noticed  the  specimens  which  are  found 
in  most  of  the  more  detailed  memoirs 
of  himself,  and  of  those  with  whom  lit 
was  in  habits  of  intimacy.  He  wa<t 
also  diligent  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
squibs  and  crackers  of  epigram  and 
pasquinade,  in  which  Tickei  was  his 
common  associate.  Of  these  Mr. 
Moore  gives  a  good  specimen — too 
long  to  be  transferred  to  our  columns. 
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It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  thut  the  wit  is 
af  that  personal  kind  v%  hich  cannot  sur- 
vive the  [leraoii  it  is  rocaiit  for.  Their 
mode  of  coiupositiun,  in  tliis  instance! 
seems  to  biive  been,  to  keep  on  the 
table  a  string  of  stunzas,  luosolj  strung 
together,  to  which  a  joint- stock  com- 
pdiry  seem  to  have  contributed,  as  ^\  it 
or  malice  guve  occasion. 

*♦  There  is,"  Bftys  Mr.  Moore,  **  ap- 
pended to  one  of  SheridHn's  copies  of 
tbeiD  a  long  list,  (like  a  table  of  proscrip- 
tion,) eontaidJtig^  a  tiihle  of  other  unmeB 
marked  out  for  thi^  ^me  fate  i  Hud  it  will 
be  seen  by  the  ful lowing  specimen,  that 
some  of  thena  bad  a  very  narrow  escape.'* 

But  their  wits  had  graver  uses — 
'*  debts,  bonds,  judg-inents^  writs,'' 
shared  their  dihofenee,  and  kept  their 
ingenuity  Okn  the  rack.  They  \vere,  as 
Mr*  Moore  tells  ub»  **  serviceable  to 
«ch  other  against  duns."  This  spe- 
cies of  alliance,  Mr.  Moure  traces  in 
various  di»cumeuts,  some  of  which  ako 
prove  the  inviucibk;  3|)irit  of  gaiety 
which  could  extract  lau^hing^  matter 
from  their  perplexities. 

We  should  here  mention  the  death  of 
Mr.  Sheridan's  father,  which  occurred 
in  August,  1788.  We  need  not  detiiil 
particulurs  which  now  huve  III  tic  inte- 
rest* more  than  they  derive  from  the 
testimony  they  offer  of  Mr.  Sheridan's 
amiable  feeling,  which  the  occasion 
called  strongly  and  honourably  forth. 

The  next  topic  which,  could  we  af- 
ford it,  we  shuuld  be  tempted  to  notice 
at  considerable  length,  m  the  French 
revolution,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  justly  in  u  few  wordts.  It  is  not, 
however,  required.  Unlike  some  oiher 
topics  of  its  dkiy,  it  still  holdij  a  dh- 
tinct  place  in  the  public  mind,  [t  oc- 
cupies a«  yet  a  broad  space  in  modtrn 
history,  and  even  holds  it»  piiice  in  the 
opinions  and  feelings  v(  party.  Some 
of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  our  own 
time  have  also  given  its  history  in  a 
brief  and  popular  form-  And  lasily»  the 
biographer  of  Sheridan  bits  Uttle  com- 
parative concern  with  it.  We  must, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  keep  ourselves 
as  dear  as  we  may  from  tliis  vast 
subject,  A  few  of  its  consequences  may 
find  their  fjlace  a<*  we  advance  in  our 
task  ;  but  we  may  here  trace  out  its 
iuimediate  influence?*  on  pi*rticB  and 
persons,  as  connected  with  our  proper 
subject.  As  revolutionary  principles 
kad  been  already  in  possession  of  a 
party  4n  England,  of  which  Mr.  Fox 
may  (for  brevity  sake)  be  named  as  th« 
ostensible  representative^  it  might  be 


inferred  that  a  strong  sympathy  would 
naturally  be  excited,  with  public  move- 
ments, in  such  near  vicinity  with  Eng- 
land,  which   seemed   to   he    no  more 
than  the  practical  working  out  of  Whig 
maxims.     Neither  were  the  first  decla- 
ralions   of  the  French  democracy  of  a 
nature  to  alarm  the  constitutinnul  feel- 
ings of  the  many  on  either  side.     The 
language  of  the  bill  of  rights  was  ?pe- 
ci tills     ajid     even     modertite  ;     there 
seemed  even  to  be  a  consent  of  feeling 
between  the  king  and  the  people  ;  nor 
could  it  lie  anticipated  to  what  frantic 
extremes  the  passions  and  imagination 
of  the  people  were  to  be  worked  np  in 
the  progress  of  events.      It  retjuired 
a    power  of    reason,   und   an    extent 
of  kno\t  ledge  which  one  mind  in  mil- 
lions does  not  possess  to  conceive  the 
inflammatory   progress   of  popular  ex- 
citement into  fanaticism,  when  tried  on 
so  large  and  so  continued  a  scale.    We 
siiy  this,  because  it  is  the  true  justifica- 
tion of  those  who,  like  Sheridan,  not 
being   himself    a   political    enthusiast, 
spoke    and   acted    with    his    party    in 
countenance  of  these  principles,  and  in 
opposition   to  those  who  were  rather 
influenced  by  the  crimes  of  France  and 
the  danger  of  England,  than  by  party 
feeling.       Having   said   so   much,   we 
must  add  that  Sheridan  was  aealous  in 
professing  his  approbation  of  the  revolu- 
tionists, and  in  the  suppoi  t  of  thei  r  party. 
Mr.  Moore  observes  that  the  extreme 
opinions  to  which  these  events  gave 
rise,  showed  themselves  not  as  might 
be  expected  between  the  government 
and    popular   parlies,    but    tliat    they 
*'  broke  out  simultaneously  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Litter  body,*'     This  might 
be  supposed  from  the  close  and  vital 
questions  whieh  then  aro^e  ;  they  were 
such  as  to  make  the   honest  and  the 
tiue  principled  shake  off  the  lesser  ties 
of  party  engagement,  and  act  on  the 
ground  of  the  emergency  alone.    Such 
was    the    spirit   and   the   conduct    of 
Burke.       Thi.*  hijih-mmded  and  chi- 
valrie  spirit,  ulanned  for  England,  and 
deeply  impressed  with  the  true  antici- 
pations    of    his     far^eeing    intellect, 
nobly  dared  to  step  out  from  the  ranks 
of  his  Whig  friends — 

"  From  aniidst  ihem  Totth  he  pvMd 
Long  w&y  through  biostile  fcorn,  which  heiuitajncd 
Superior."* 

In  defiance  of  the  malice  of  the 
smfiU,  and  the  resentment  of  the  high, 
and,  of  a  calumnious  spirit,  which  has  ne- 
ver since  ceased  from  throwing  its  filth 
upon  his  tomb,  he  wrote  and  spoke 
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his  opinions,  and  while  they  produced 
on  tne  British  nation  an  effect  (we 
believe)  quite  unparalleled,  they  oc- 
casioned an  unworthy  combiuation 
of  his  own  friends  to  bring  him  into 
discredit  with  liis  party.  Our  own 
opinion,  formed  on  a  deliberate  review 
of  the  various  statements  of  the  Whig 
historians,  and  our  sense  of  justice, 
will  not  allow  us  to  acquit  Sheridan  of 
his  part  in  the  hy-play  of  party  which 
transf(»rred  Mr.  Burke  to  the  party  to 
whom  he  should  by  niture  have  be- 
lonsrcd.  We  c.innot  acquiesce  in  the 
opinion  which  would  find  reasons  in 
Mr.  Burke's  jealousy  of  Sheridan  ;  the 
notion  is  not  supported  by  the  facts  or 
by  any  thing  in  the  character  of  Mr. 
Bnrke.  We  admit  that  this  great  man  s 
mind  may  have  been  rendered  acrid 
by  many  failures  in  his  great  political 
strugpfles  for  the  public  good,  and  he 
must  have  been  embittered  to  see  the 
prevalency  of  party  motions  over  public 
motives.  We  are  even  not  unwilling 
to  admit  there  was  something  to  irritate 
in  feeling  himself  •*  passed  in  the  race" 
by  an  eloquent  Fanatic,  and  a  finessing 
Partizan  ;  yet  he  was  unfairly  and  un- 
i;encrously  treated,  and  acted  on  mo- 
tives to  which  such  considerations  were 
as  nothing.  Sheridan,  whom  it  forms 
n)  part  of  our  duty  to  support 
**  throii'^h  thick  and  thin,"  was  by  na- 
ture jealous  and  full  of  little  exclusive 
finesse  in  preserving  his  ascendancy 
Hbont  the  Prince ;  and  Mr.  Moore 
stat«^s  one  plain  instance  of  it  in  re- 
gard to  Burke. 

The  breach  which  took  place  on 
French  politics  between  Burke  and 
F«»x,  was  supposed  to  be  hurried  on  by 
the  iiidi«crclion  of  Sheridan,  with 
whom  Mr.  Biirkc  first  hal  a  disa'jfree- 
m<*nt  on  the  subject.  But  in  this  in- 
stance, wc  think  thit  Sheridan  did  no 
more  t'lan  reply  to  chartrc?,  which  he 
knew  to  be  directed  au^ainst  himself  by 
Mr.  Burke.  The  whole  was,  in  fact,  a 
con<ipiracy  to  prevent  Mr.  Burke  from 
bciti^r  heard,  and  consisted  of  calls  of 


**  question,**  motions  for  adjoumment, 
and  most  disorderly  calls  to  order, 
until  zeal  was  enflamed  into  a  natural 
but  vindictive  sense  of  wrong  received 
from  friendly  hands.  Mr.  Sheridan's 
speech, of  which  we  cannot  coincide  with 
Mr.  Moore  in  calling  the  part  he  quotes 
••just  and  unanswerable,"  was  replied 
to  by  Mr.  Burke,  as  any  perstm  ol  Mr. 
Burke*s  opinions  should  have  re- 
plied to  it.  He  declared  that  ••  hence- 
forth his  honourable  friend  and  he  were 
separated  in  politics."  Amongst  other 
remarks  he  added — 

«««  Whs  that  a  fair  and  candid  mode  of 
treating  his  art^uments?  or  was  it  what 
he  ought  to  have  expected  in  the  moment 
of  departed  friendship  9  On  the  con- 
trary, was  it  not  evident  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  made  a  sacrifice  of  his 
friendship,  for  the  sake  of  catching  some 
momentary  popularity  ?  If  the  fact  wero 
such,  even  greatly  as  he  should  continue 
to  admire  the  hon.  gentleman's  talents,  he 
must  tell  him  that  his  argrument  was 
chiefly  an  argument  ad  invidiam^  and  all 
the  applause  for  which  he  could  hope 
from  clubs  was  scarcely  worth  the  sacri- 
fice which  he  had  chosen  to  make  for  so 
insignificant  an  acquisition.*  ** 

An  effort  was  made  to  reconcile 
these  distinguished  men — but  it  failed. 

On  the  1 2th  of  June,  parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  Sheridan  was  re- 
elected for  StafFurd.  Were  we  not 
obliged  to  precipitate  our  progress  in 
order  to  conclude  this  memoir  within  a 
reasonable  limit,  we  should  here  avail 
ourselves  of  some  interestin;^  letters 
from  Mrs.  Sheridan,  strongly  illustra- 
tive of  the  afl'ectionate  and  amiable 
character  of  that  most  superior  woman, 
which  passed  on  the  occasion.  We 
shall  also  resist  the  temptation  to  enter 
into  the  remaining  particulars  of  the 
rupture  between  Mr.  Burke  and  his 
Whig  friends.* 

This  year  (1791)  a  question  of  some 
delicacy  arose  between  the  Prince  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  which   Mr.  Moore 


•  Any  n<»tice  of  this  deeply  affecting  incident,  should  necessarily  take  more  room 
thnn  wo  have  at  our  command.  We  cannot  pass  on  without  a  few  additional  re- 
m.irks.  Mr.  Burke's  conduct  through  the  whole  of  a  series  of  the  most  exasperating 
jijovdcations,  exliihits  nothing  of  the  rancorous  qualities  which  his  Whig  critics  seem 
Ion  1  of  takini:  every  occasion  to  impute  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  while  it  is  hard 
to  resi-t  tl»e  impitiunce  raised  by  the  ohviously  concerted  interruptions  of  his  pre- 
tcmh'd  friends,  the  whole  scene  derives  much  of  its  solemn  pathos  from  the  earnest, 
afFectinjr,  and  almost  sublime  deportment  and  languapre  of  Burke.  The  best  defence 
for  Mr.  Vox,  is  that  which  resolves  his  conduct  into  the  expediency  of  the  occasion. 
He  saw  the  necessity  of  a  formal  separation  from  his  party,  of  one  whose  real  prin- 
ciples were  opposed  to  it,  in  the  stage  of  opinion  to  which  it  had  now  arrived.  But 
this  opposition  of  principle  was  from  the  change  of  the  party,  and  not  of  Mr.  Burke. 
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conjecture!  upon  strong  grounds,  to  have 
involved  questions  as  lo  the  8ucces!*ion 
to  the  crown,  similar  to  that  which  nc- 
curred  on  the  ^nme  suhject  in  1787. 
On  this  oceasioii  Sheridan  had  the 
honor  to  be  confidentially  coti^uhed  hy 
the  Prince. 

In  the  midit  of  thi^,  (he  brightest 
pi^riod  of  hh  appurcrit  pmqierity* 
Shtritlan  via;*  struck  by  the  heavirf^t 
iiffliitinn  jiic'idpntal  to  UHirtal  luuu,  in 
the  deuth  of  his  arhiiirable  ariii  exem- 
plary wilV,  whose  simple  and  sublime 
paut_^tryric^  Mr.  Motire  ha?,  uith  ^^rcat 
gooti  t  i«(e  and  rij.'^ht  leelirii^,  written  in 
a  brief  cpiiouie  (if  her  aetiuus.  Mr 
Moore,  haviiiv  first  ohfsi^rvcd  tliut  the 
d<»Vf»t»'d  urtectioji  of  all  her  hasbaiid's 
family  showed  that  "  while  her  beauty 
and  music  enchanteJ  the  viorhl,  she  had 
charm.«  more  intrinsic  and  lasting''  fur 
those  wlm  vume  nearer  to  her/'  pro- 
ceeds lo  Uiitice  I  he  stienuons  and  de- 
voted zral  wiih  \Uiieh  .*lic  followed  lier 
husband  through  all  his  vurii^is  pur- 
sutls. 

**  As  the  wife  vf  the  driimatit^t  and 
muriHger,  uePril  her  talculating  tlif  re- 
eetpU  of  the  housfj,  ajasiistiDg  in  the  adHji- 
talioii  of  her  huijUatid***  opern,  and  reading 
OTCT  the  plays  8L»nt  in  by  drama  Itc  cna- 
didAtcs.  A»  the  wifi*  of  the  ^t^nator  nnd 
orator,  we  see  her^  irith  no  li's$  zeal, 
tnaking  extracts  from  stjitt'-pnperst  tnid 
copjitig  out  pofideroas  |iatTipblets— en- 
tenng  with  all  \wr  heEirt  and  aual  Into 
the  details  of  election*,  and  «■  iidfavGiiring 
to  fathom  the  myttcries  of  the  fan  da. 
The  uiftirtioniite  and  sensible  care  with 
which  she  watched  over,  not  only  her 
own  cbildrvD,  \mt  those  which  her  hu- 
loved  wittT,  Airs  Tickell,  confided  to 
her,  ID  dying-,  ^ivt^s  the  finish  to  this  pic- 
ture of  domestic  upctulnees.  When  it  is 
recollected*  loo,  tlisit  llui  person  ihui 
homebly  cm  ployed  whs  ^dfted  with  every 
chnrm  that  coald  adorn  and  delight  so- 
ciety, it  would  be  diflicult^  perhaps,  to 
find  any  where  a  more  perfect  exnmpte  of 
tliat  hHppy  mixture  of  utility  stud  orna- 
isent,  in  which  all  that  h  prized  by  the 
huslmnd  and  the  lover  combines,  and 
which  rendei-s  woman  wtiat  Uie  Sacred 
Fire  Ma»  to  the  Parsees — not  only  an 
object  of  adoralion  on  ttieir  alttirs,  but  a 
auurce  ot  warmth  nod  comfort  to  their 
hearths,." 

In  the  retro^iiect  of  biojfraphy  and 
history,  when  we  look  buck  on  rhe 
evei.t^  r»f  a  ^•'cnernlton,  these  dnrneslie 
calatnitics  which  fall  upon  I  lie  ht^art 
with  a  pawor  thai  ofttn  bli^ist?  and 
uithers  the  rest  of  lifr,  lose  much  of 


their  impressiveness ;  thej  are  too 
ranch  the  common  coarse  of  nature  to 
attriiet  serions  notice  afar  off,  when 
they  rneh  into  I  tie  mass  of  forp-ottrn 
things.  The  intervuls  of  (he  longefit 
life  seem  *hTiink  inrn  a  few  brief  pii^:ea 
of  the  liook^  and  it  seems  a  liltle  ihjn^ 
when  alt  are  gtuic  down  hno  the  silent 
city  of  deaih,  that  one  has  depaitcd  a 
\\i\v  cbapteis  before  the  other*  The 
comtuon  syirrpathies  of  nsunkind  are 
more  easily  awakened  hy  lb  use  inci- 
rlents  of  iortnne  on  uliieh  mnn's  feel* 
inys  arc  habitually  alert  ;  the  bunk- 
ruplry  in  fort  one,  under  which  a  brave 
mail  i-miles  and  rallies  to  fresh  exertion, 
will  be  more  stronijly  uicL  by  tht! 
reader's  sympathy  thati  rhe  bereavenieut 
which  ihrows  a  loner  wake  ofdef^olatinn 
upon  our  yeiira.  Vtt  bad  it  bren  in 
onr  power  t«j  detail  at  h  nL:th  the  aP'cct- 
iii^  inei^ients  of  the  lih\  dcctiitc,  and 
deparlnre  of  this  triflerl  and  excf  Ifent 
wuiniin,  we  should  til  lie  doubt  to  com- 
municale  an  iniprepsion  which  it  is  im- 
po  Slide  to  avoid  feeliiiir,  (houi^h  it  may 
to  m J oy  s<  e m  JIi rici f n i  I o  ca \ ,  t h a t  ill 
h'f^infr  her,  Shendiju's  life  seemed  aban- 
doMeil  by  ils  belt*  r  ^-^eijius.  Till  nuw, 
he  was  wiitchcd  over  hy  a  tender  and 
devoted  spirit,  niofe  pure,  uprijiht,  nnd 
provident  that  himself.  Till  mjw  there 
was  a  delicate  but  salutary  constraint 
on  the  abcrnitiuns  of  eccentric  im- 
pulse, fie  was  but  a  cbibl  in  I  he 
whirl  of  social  di'^isipaticm  j  hut  this 
|?enile  and  meek  ang-el  of  his  better 
days,  threw  over  his?  heart  the  chain  of 
the  liei^t  atleciions,  and  kept  him  from 
llie  f'stremes  to  which  his  character 
and  Course  ever  ten* led. 

Hie  health  of  Mrs,  Sheriilaii  had 
tieen  tor  some  time  ^ivin*  way  ;  but 
her  la'^t  illness  oriuinnted  in  a  cold, 
taken  llie  year  he  lure.  It  sectns  lo 
have  bten  consumptive.  She  was  at 
the  time  npar  ht  r  conliticuicnt  ;  and  it 
was  inistrd  thut  this  event  would  re- 
lieve her  from  the  previous  complaint. 
The  hope  was  vain,  and  the  alfectin§^ 
circnm^fanci'S  of  her  death  itie  men- 
tioned at  lenjith  in  a  letter  from  a  IV male 
friend  who  was  pre!«ent  durin|r  ihe 
whole  irvin^^  scene.  1 1  would  be  worse 
than  usf  lei's  lo  ahridg^cit,  and  weeanu^it 
give  it  entire.  From  it  we  kn^rn  that 
piior  Sh-^nd^jn  omitted  no  allecUonale 
care  to  aHeviate  her  s^nflerim^^s,  silting 
up  tnuhi  after  ni^rht  by  her  destth-bed. 
J>n  the  niiiht  of  h^r  <iealh|  about  lour 
in  the  morning,  licr  triends,  m\w  sat  at 
hrr  bed-side^  peiceived  a  la  ntkitifr  symp- 
toms and  ?ent  for  her  pli}?ician,  Dr. 
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Bain.*  On  his  arrind  she  begged  of 
her  husband  and  friend  to  leave  the 
room,  and  desiring  him  to  lock  the 
door  after  them,  she  said  to  Dr.  Bain — 

"  You  have  never  deceived  me ;  tell 
me  truly,  shall  I  live  over  this  night  ?** 

He  immediately  felt  her  pulse,  and, 
finding  she  was  dying,  answered — 

"  1  recommend  you  to  take  some 
laudanum." 

Upon  which  she  replied, 

**  1  understand  you — then  give  it  to 
me. 

*'She  desired,  however,  to  see  her 
friends  before  she  took  it,  of  whom 
she  took  a  very  affecting  leave.**  She- 
ridan, we  learn  from  the  letter  of  her 
friend,  "behaved  most  woiidcr''ully, 
though  his  heart  was  breaking  ;  and  at 
times  his  feelings  were  so  violent,  that 
I  feared  he  would  have  been  quite  un- 
governable at  the  last.  Yet  he  sum- 
moned up  courage  enough  to  kneel  by 
the  bed-side  till  he  felt  the  la^^t  pulse 
of  expiring  excellence,  and  then  with- 
drew. She  died  at  five  in  the  morning, 
on  the  28th  of  June.^'f 

After  many  changes  we  fiud  him  in 
the  autumn  of  1792,  endeavouring  to 
establish  himself  at  Wanstead.  We 
cannot  afford  to  dwell  on  the  detail  of 
this  portion  oF  history.  Neither  shall 
we  now  detain  the  reader  by  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  death  of  his  little 
daus;htcr,  which,  although  the  child 
was  natnrally  very  delicate,  seems  to 
have  been  unexpected.  It  occurred 
rather  suddenly,  and  affected  Sheridan 
with  peculiar  severity. 

These  afflicting  events,  together  wiih 
the  cncreasing  embarrassment  of  his 
theatrical  affairs,  had  the  effect  of 
withdrawing  Sheridan  entirely  from 
public  affairs  during  this  season. 

To  other  causes  of  embarrassment 
may  be  added  a  most  profuse  and 
wasteful  style  of  living,  which  now 
encreased   much   by   the   loss   of  the 

S residing  prudence  and  care  of  Mrs. 
heridan.  He  was  at  this  time  main- 
taining three  establishments  under  cir- 
cumstances which  required  the  utmost 
prudence  to  ward  off  the  ruin  of  his  af- 
fairs. 

It  is  indeed  apparent,  in  a  multitude 
of  minute  particulars,  necessarily  ex- 
cluded here,  that  the  absence  of  tlie 
more  salutary  constraints  of  domestic 
engagement,    together   with    the    en- 


grossing and  stirring  eidtementt  of 
business,  roust  have  combined  with  th6 
natural  infirmities  of  his  character^ 
both  to  encrease  the  entanglement  of 
his  affairs  and  to  foster  the  ill  habits 
from  which  he  was  never  free,  and 
which  the  decline  of  life  tends  to  ag- 
gravate. 

In  generalizing  it  is  difficult  to 
retain  the  distinctness  of  character; 
the  peculiarities  of  Sheridan  best  ap- 
pear in  numerous  anecdotes  of  which 
the  spirit  evaporates  in  description. 
Wit  never  sits  for  its  portrait.  The 
indolence  that  can  take  its  ease  oh 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  in- 
finite resource  that  could  avert  the 
consequences  of  the  most  serious  im- 
prudence have  not  many  parallels  in 
common  life,  to  make  their  combination 
intelligible.  In  Kelly*s  reminiscencei 
many  of  our  readers  may  recoiled 
the  mixture  of  improvidence  and  dex- 
terity which  constantly  involved  or 
occasionally  extricated  him  from  the 
most  tryinp^  emergencies.  His  powers 
of  persuasion  seem  to  have  produced 
effects  that  sound  very  like  fiction  now. 
His  tongue  seems  to  have  had  a  gift 
far  beyond  the  well-known  magic  of 
the  blarney-stone — whether  its  fi^ina- 
tion  was  exerted  to  wheedle  the  Duke 
of  •  •  #  out  of  his  blade-bone  of  mutton, 
or  to  thaw  the  cautious  formality  of 
Morland's  banking-house  into  an  ad- 
vance of  three  thousand  pounds.  We 
pass  many  well-known  anecdotes,  for 
which  our  limits  afford  no  spac6,  to 
mention  a  specimen  of  his  wayward 
indolence  and  persuasive  eccentricity, 
which  we  shall  extract  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Moore : — 

**  The  death  of  Joseph  Richardson, 
which  took  place  this  year,  was  felt  as 
strongly  by  Sheridan  as  any  thing  can  be 
felt,  by  those  who,  in  the  whirl  of  worldly 
pursuits,  revolve  too  rapidly  round  Self, 
to  let  any  thing  rest  long  upon  their  sur- 
face. With  a  fidelity  to  his  old  habits  of 
unpunctuaiity,  at  which  the  shade  of 
Richardson  might  have  smiled,  he  arrived 
too  late  at  Bagshot  for  the  funeral  of  hit 
friend,  but  succeeded  in  persuafling  the 
good-natured  clergyman  to  perform  the 
ceremony  over  again.  Mr.  John  Taylor, 
a  gentleman,  whose  love  of  good-fellow- 
ship  and  wit  has  made  him  the  welcome 
associate  of  some  of  the  brightest  men  of 


*  "  Then  a  very  young  man,  whose  friendt^hip  with  Sheridan  began  with  this 
mournful  duty  to  his  wife,  and  only  ended  with  the  performance  of  the  same  melan- 
choly office  for  himself.** — Moore. 

f  From  a  letter  quoted  by  Mr.  Moore. 
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Kii  day,  wm  one  of  the  Mais  tan  ti  at  ilih 
•ingular  scene,  and  also  joined  in  tba 
party  at  the  inn  at  Bed  (but  afterwards, 
where  Sheridan,  it  i*  Kiid,  drained  Lhe 
•  Cup  of  Memory*  to  Uh  friend,  till  he 
found  obiiviun  at  the  bottom/' 

Mr,  Moore  has  g^ivcen  us  iVom  amnng^ 
his  piifjcrs  a  coMection  of  memoranda 
oj'  various  Urge  het%  from  a  hui Hired 
to  Hve  hniiflru*!  guineas  on  various  oc- 
casions urninpori»ht  enou^'-h  lo  show  a 
ftrou);  turn  for  ihia  spmcs  of  gambling^. 
We  sliMuld  also  iufer  from  other  drrum- 
«lance<,  ihat  lhe*e  ruttmijs  transacthms 
had  to  some  exrprir  I  hi'ir  source  in  a 
folly*  perhaps  still  more  fatal  iri  its  con- 
sequeticei  to  Sheridan — that  c4  hal/ttual 
iiitdxiuution,  Mr,  Moore  has,  with  a 
tact  that  never  deserts  him,  parsed 
over  tljis  infirmity  in  the  life  of  his 
friend  and  brother  wit,  W'e  lament 
much  that  v,G  taiinot  follow  his  ex- 
ample, for  reasons  good  and  syJtieient, 
which,  wheu  we  shull  have  concluded 
our  sketch,  will  not  r^qnire  to  be  spe- 
cified to  our  intelligent  reader.  ()ne 
may  be  sufficient  here,  that  in  truth 
the  iufktuation  which  seems  to  grow 
from  stage  to  stage  over  the  closing 
periods  of  Sheiidans  can  er,  is  not 
otherwise  to  be  understood.  But  with- 
out being"  the  iipologists  of  any  vice 
we  shall  once  for  all  premise  the  more 
leitient  aspect  in  which  we  desire  to 
exhibit  Sheridan's  infirmity,  if  we  must 
not  rather  call  it  misfortune.  In  the 
present  day,  when  temperance  has 
Wcorae  a  public  virtue,  it  recjuires  so 
inuch  of  a  depraved  propensity  to  vio- 
hite  what  seems  to  be  the  conventional 
decorutn  of  the  world,  that  the  man 
who  frequently  exceeiis  to  the  same 
ruinous  extent  is  looked  on  with  con- 
tem[*t  and  even  dislike.  We  htive, 
however,  in  our  last  number,  described 
a  very  different  *tate  o\'  society.  If  it 
were  still  the  fashion  to  drink  beyond 
the  limits  of  sobriety,  and  a  reprotich 
to  fly  the  **  cireean  draught  j"  so  that 
the  term  "guodfellow"  atid  •*  bad- 
lellow'*  were  terms  of  honor  or  dis- 
irrace  to  the  jovial  cornpunion,  or  the 
flinchcr  from  the  bottle  and  the  flowing 
bow  I  i  many  a  temperate  water  drinker 
of  our  time  might  be  h^  dtsiinguished 
fur  exploits  of  a  different  kind.  But 
Sheridan  was  tl»e  prince  of  the  race  of 
guod-fetlows ;  high  as  was  his  dra- 
matic liiuie,  di«tinguishrd  ba  he  ^wi  by 
the  prestige  of  Ids  brilliant  rhetoric, 
the  fascination  of  his  social  powers 
was  higher  siilL  To  be  the  life  and 
fpirit  of  the  circle  was  hi.s  privilege, 
kh  distinction  :  and   while  it  lasted, 


his  happiness.  And  everr  body  who  livei 
in  the  world  can  recollect  some  one, 
who,  with  far  interior  powers  to  please, 
has  been  lured  on  from  year  to  year  to 
broken  health  and  spirits,  until  he 
lingers  on  the  shadow  of  what  he  was, 
rejjt'aiing  tah^s  that  have  lost  their 
flavor  ;  and  drai>\3ntr  on  a  wretched 
exeitcment  lor  a  faded  \iit,  or  for  a  sad 
relit'f  from  the  tedium  of  disease  and 
intelleelnul  torpor.  We  have  thus 
early  poinled  on  I  this  cause  long  be- 
fore it  heeomrp.  prominent  among  the 
distinct  feat  ores  of  Sheridan's  hislory, 
becanse  ue  think  it  began  long  before 
to  he  a  determining  influence  in  his 
actions  and  fortunes,  aod  th^it  there- 
fore  it  must  be  received  as  a  feature  in 
the  portrait  frr>m  which  some  of  ill 
expression  is  derived  ^  though,  like 
every  line  of  ffortriiiinre,  it  deepeni 
and  strengthens  with  the  advance  of 
age,  Kelly  mentions  among  many 
characterii^tic  stories  of  Sheridan,  one 
very  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  mode 
ill  which  this  fatal  inlirmity  entered 
into  the  texture  of  his  life. 

Sheridan  desired  to  obtain  an  audi- 
ence of  the  King,  on  some  point  con- 
cerning Drury'lane,  and  mentioned  it 
to  the  Prince^  who  oftered  to  take  him 
to  Windsor.  For  this  purpose  an  i*p- 
pointment  was  made  for  the  next  day 
hut  one.  Sheridan  requested  a  bed  at 
Kolly*si  house,  that  he  miglit  be  near 
Csirleton  liotisie.  The  rest  of  the  story 
honest  Michael  shall  tell  himself.  *"  I 
had  no  b<^d  lo  offer  hini  but  my  own, 
which  I  ordered  to  be  got  in  readiness 
for  hiiii  ;  and  he,  with  his  brother-in-law, 
A,  W'ard,  came  to  dinner.  Amongst 
other  t flings  at  table,  there  was  a  roast 
neck  of  mutt^in,  which  went  away  un- 
touched. An  the  servant  was  taking  it 
out,  I  observed— '  there  goes  a  dinner 
lit  for  a  kiu^/  The  next  morning  I 
went  out  id'  town  on  ]>nrpo8e  to  aceom- 
modate  him  wiih  my  bed,  and  got  home 
again  about  four  in  the  after  noon  next 
day,  when  t  was  told  by  my  servant 
that  Mr.  S,  was  still  f<Ast' asleep — that 
he  bad  been  sent  for  several  times  from 
Carletou  house,  but  nothing  could  pre- 
vail on  him  to  get  up.  It  appcEits,  that 
in  alKJutan  hour  alter  1  hud  quitted  town 
he  ealh  d  at  the  saloon,  and  told  my  ser- 
vant maid,  that  '  lie  knew  she  had  a 
diiiTier  tit  fnr  a  king  in  the  house,  a 
cidd  roai*t  neck  of  mutton,'  and  a*kcd 
her  if  nhe  had  any  wine?  She  told 
him,  that  there  were,  in  a  clof^et,  five 
bullies  of  port,  two  of  tnadeira,  and  one 
of  brandy,  the  whole  of  which  1  found 
that   he,  Riehiifdsof),  H.nd   Ward,   af- 
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ter  eating  ihe  neck  of  niuttDn  for  diit> 
uer,  hud  cousufiied  -,  otj  hearni^  this,  it 
^^iis  ea^y  to  account  for  bis  drowsiness 
ill  ihe  monung.  He  was  not  able  to 
rutse  his  head  iVom  thi'  pilhnv,  nor  did 
be  get  out  of  bed  uniil  seven  in  tbe 
f^vening,  when  he  bad  some  dinner." 
Sueb  VI  us  the  habit  whicli  neutralized 
6|ilciidiil  talents,  rendered  unu%' billable 
the  frieiHl^liip  of  the  high  an<l  ihe  no- 
ble, atid  hy  decrees  eansed  au  invisible 
Unt  effeetive  separation  in  feeling  be- 
tween its  vielini  and  his  belter  mid 
inure  refined  assoeiates. 

loiloleiit  aiid  procrastiiijiing'  by  tt'm- 
perament^  It  may  be  seen  bow  f^itally 
lliis  dreadful  want  (for  sneh  it  ever  be- 
comes) barmonized  with  ihrse  nalive  de- 
fects. And  when  in  bis  old  a^'e  friends 
are  uccujcii  of  neglect*  it  i*  iait  equi- 
table to  reeuliect  how  liule  eiin  be 
done  fur  one  wlio,  as  honest  jSiiebiiel 
tays,  ^*i^  no  body's  enemy  but  his  own." 
We  sbull  have  tf>  reinro  tu  tiic.^e  re- 
fleciions  ere  lonjr»  wbnn  tbrir  applica- 
tion iiecoines  more  iniprra lively  it  por- 
tion of  our  taf.k.  Bet  il«e  brilliant 
noon  of  Sheridan  was  not  yet  ran, 
althoujjrh  historic  justice  and  the  se- 
verer annlyfeia  of  rerigioiis  or  moral 
observation,  will  find  little  to  dwell 
on  with  complacency.  His  powers 
were  yet  in  tin  ir  nnabiited  vigor.  His 
,  path  was  yet  fimoncr  the  hi*rh  and  the 
'  proud  J  tiiscination  dwelt  on  his  voice, 
and  inflnetiee  followed  bis  preeminent 
lact  and  sLi^aeity,  ll.id  be  but  pru- 
dence for  his  iLiuide — eould  be  bat 
command  himself,  there  liiy  before 
lain  a  straight,  and  we  mi{4;bt  iibno^t 
uddi  sure  p^ilh  to  all  that  hniiiun  ainbl* 
li<*n  losjks  fnr. 

In  the  s[irtnir  of  1705,  he  was  ayrain 
timrned,  to    Miss   Esther  Jane   Of:le, 
IllaUijhter  of  the  Dean  tjf  Winchester. 
Her   furtane   being  .£,jyO(l,   he  Jidded 
I  i;  10,000    more    !o  it    hy    ttic    sule    of 
i  shares  of  Dfury-kuie,  and  iuvestin^'^  the 
{whole    in    lainit   seitled   it    upi>n    the 
'  lady»     The    trustees  to  this   m.irriuge 
were    Mr.  Giey  and    Mr.   VV  hi  thread. 
He  was  thus  at  forly-f^nr  nnilml  with 
**  a  yoniiiLr  ami  acci>ittfiUshed  ^irl.  ar- 
dently devoted  10  liim.*' — {MiAHt\) 

This  year  also  was  productive  of 
i* vents  which  ajipear  to  have  had  a 
Rahitioy  inllotnce  on  Sheridarrs  mi  ml 
as  wr  U  as  Fox's,  in  suoiewlhit  diminish- 
io;r  their  visi<mary  sympathies  with 
tpvolutinnary  France.  The  contagion 
had  ijciaed  a  small  and  unworthy, 
ihoii^th  a*  i:*  usual  itiih  bwlrss  mind^, 
iileit  i^oiiion  of  liie  En(rlisli  people. 
The   soeiity  oi   '*tlie    Friinds   of   the 


People"  exhibited  the  effecte  of  rc?o- 
lationary  principles,  so  fis  to  deter 
some  and  moderate  the  etithusiasm  of 
others.  Tlie  national  conveutiou  would 
this  year  have  insulted  these  two  emi- 
nent men  by  the  questionable  honor  c»f 
citizenshin,  from  which  they  were  res- 
cued by  tlie  discretion  of  its  secretttry. 
We  have  not  time  to  discuss  the  point* 
but  we  a^rree  with  Mr.  Moore  in  doMbl- 
inj^  that  Mr.  Fox  ever  sincerely  aduiit- 
ted  these  principles,  Keform  was,  uf 
it  lias  been  sinee,  a  weapon  of  parly 
warfare  x  the  purs^nit  insincere,  as  the 
object  a  Hction.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  many  liLid  witnessed  the  he- 
^nniiig  of  the  French  revolution 
had  soon  received  some  sulut^iry  les- 
sons from  tlie  development  q\  its 
natural  con^tequenccs.  The  seetntngly 
overcharged  denunciations  of  Mr, 
Burke  begim  to  be  verified  with  the 
detailed  truth  of  prophecy,  and  thougli 
some  [lersuns  v\ere  still  lound  uige- 
iiious  enough  to  separate  the  revo- 
lutionary principles  from  the  realities 
which  were  but  their  too  faithful  con- 
sequciiees,  the  British  public  received 
a  lesson  from  expenence,  which  was  uf 
material  Uiae  durtn;^  the  lou^  and  truly 
emmblin^  struggle  in  \\hich  England 
soon  becatne  enj^aged.  A  sound,  na- 
tional feeling'  was  the  appropriate  and 
needful  antecedent  to  eHbrls  of  nsk- 
ti^'iial  strength,  wisdom,  valor,  and  suc- 
cess, whieh  will  dignify  the  name  of 
Enij^tiind  amoug^  the  great  empires  of 
history,  when  the  babble  of  faction 
shall  have  cease li  to  murmur  round  ihe 
base  of  the  hero's  pyramid* 

Willi  the  history  of  the  war  whieh 
wa»  in  l7fJ3  declared  aguinst  inHdel 
and  revolutionary  France,  we  are  not 
heic  concerned,  and  we  turn  with 
some  reluctance  away  to  pursue  our 
approj)riate  subject,  Sheridan's  part 
in  public  affairs,  though  in  geneml 
lu;ihly  honoriible  to  him  both  us  an 
tjrator  and  as  u  man,  w  as  cliicBy  con* 
(tned  to  what  Mr,  Moore  terms  the 
^*gua'i//a  warlare**  of  a  party  of  which 
Mr.    Fox   w>i8    now  the   leader 

In  the  se!^!<ion  of  l"f)4,  we  find  htm 
still  discharging  the  dnlir^  of  tin  iilert 
and  elhcient  partisan  in  Ihe  ranks  of 
opptvsiuoii.  And  retair/mg  the  wonted 
supremacy  of  retort  and  repartee,  but 
little  distitrhed  by  the  scireasrmd  of  Pill, 
to  whom  he  was  to  the  last  ti  eon^l^nl 
annoyance. 

It  has  been  nur  constant  study,  from 
the  coumicnceincint  of  this  memoir,  to 
a^oid^  to  ihe  nimust  pos«ihh?  e^^ffnt, 
beiuK  drasHi  into  the  vkide  sen  uf  po* 
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lilics^a  precaution  for  wbieb  we  can 
only  expect  due  credit  from  the  readt-r 
who  is  iiware  of  the  pniiclpul  purt 
which  political  events  should  other- 
wise \vk\<&  engrossed  in  uor  col  u  on  is. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  right  to  guard 
against  the  falsa  impression  which  the 
unwary  reader  may  receive  Iroin  lliia 
course*  Sheridan,  in  vihatev^r  li^dit 
niisierity  may  have  reason  to  regard 
hi  Hi,  was,  in  his  pursuits,  and  iu  the 
ostensible  place  which  he  held  ia  the 
eyes  of  liia  contemporary  gciR-ratiou, 
an  orator  and  a  poliiician,  and  received 
at  every  stage  some  impulse  from  the 
proceeilings  of  party  and  public  events, 
Mr,  Moore  has  preserved  many  speci- 
mens of  bis  speeches,  on  various  occa- 
sions, which  (nlly  bcfctrs  out  the  |iraise 
whicli  be  bestows  on  them.  They  are, 
for  tlie  must  part,  terse,  pointed,  and 
vigorous,  ami  occasionally  rising  into 
that  gay  flij^ht  of  mingh^d  wit,  fancy, 
and  conceit,  which  was,  perhaps,  the 
ettective  quality  of  Slicrid-jn  as  an 
oralor.  We  have,  nevertheless,  in  our 
diligent  perusal  ol'  these  morfcaux, 
finjijii  nottiing  which  we  could  ventare 
lo  extract,  as  giving  a  just  idea  of  his 
lienuine  powers,  as  they  appear,  not 
only  iu  the  dramatic  woiks,  but  even 
in  the  comic  stories,  of  which  so  many 
are  scattered  in  the  literary  history  of 
his  time* 

At  this  period,  the  party  to  which  he 
had  adhered,  begEin  to  crumble  away, 
pnrtly  under  the  influence  of  events, 
and  partly  from  the  changes  of  pros- 
pect, which  of>eiied  to  individuals  new 
avtfriuea  to  preferment,  and  shut  up 
old.  Sheridan  w»is  among  those  who 
adhered  to  his  party,  while  it  can  be 
■aid  to  have  retained  existence.  Iu 
the  year  1795*  the  Prince  was  at  length 
cnujpelled  to  yicW  to  the  pressure  of 
debt$^«  to  the  uinotmt  of  more  than  half 
a  million,  and  much  agaim^t  his  inclina- 
tion consent  to  take  a  wife  selected  by 
bis  fiither-  He  was  m^irricrj  to  the 
Frinecss  Caroline  of  Brunswick  ;  ami 
the  subject  of  his  debts  soon  fol towed. 
The  Prince  iiud  tor  some  time  past 
iefmratcd  iiimself  from  the  political  fac- 
tion who  would  have  Imrried  liim  into 
lengths  beyond  his  duty  and  dignity. 
In  consiNjuence,  his  wishes  met  with 
either  opposition,  or  cold  and  question- 
ing aSi»ent,  from  those  s\bo^e  names 
have  hi  then  o  Lx  en  meniioned  among 
the  friends  and  supporters  of  his  claims. 
Mr.  Sheridan,  with  a  consistency  more 
true  than  often  belongs  to  party,  while 
he  dealt  with  severity  on  the  im- 
prudence   anil    extravagance    of   the 


Piince,  advocated  the  payment  of  his 
debts. 

lint  we  hurry  on,  to  the  omission  of 
minor  t«jpics,  to  one  which  mu^t  always, 
h^jwevcr  subtracted  from  by  the  party 
prejudice  whieli  is  so  ingenious  to 
find  a  wrong  reason  for  every  act,  still 
be  admitted  to  ilirow  a  bright  redeem- 
ing gleam  over  the  weakiitssis  antl  llie 
political  fuuhs  of  Sheridan,  If  he  was 
carried  far  as  others  into  the  intrigues 
and  duplicities  of  the  courtier  and  the 
]mrtizaiu  lii;*  htart  was  always  in  the 
right  pUice»  and  he  did  not  sutFer  the 
narrow  ties  of  ytarty  to  have  tlic  as- 
cendant over  the  fccbn-s  and  obliga- 
tions of  public  duty.  At  a  lime  when 
the  country  was  menaced  with  two 
French  Hects  ?»"  eittensive  or  tt>!al 
mutiny  broke  out  among  the  English 
seamen,  In  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  antl 
the  Nore.  The  country  was  in  a  state 
ol'the  most  justiBable  alarm,  while  this 
Vikst  force,  on  which  lU  safety  depended, 
continued  to  organize  itself  into  an  in- 
dependent and  formidable  attitude,  and 
tt»  advance  proposals  and  grievances 
in  a  lone  inconsistent  with  subordina- 
tion. Admiral  Duncan,  by  the  most 
admirable  hrmness  and  firesence  of 
mint],  contiived  lo  awe  the  French 
dcet  in  the  Texcl,  by  the  continuation 
of  his  usual  signals  ;  but  still  the  cloud 
of  invasion  hung  formidable  and  dark 
on  the  opposite  coast,  and  the  danger 
was  imminent  and  alurming.  In  this 
formidable  position  of  events,  the 
Whigs  alone  seemed  I'ree  from  ap- 
prehtnaion.  Animated  by  an  eager- 
ness in  strife,  which  reminds  us  of  the 
battle  of  Thrasimette,  in  the  heat  of 
which  an  earthrpiuke  that  destroyed 
twelve  cities  pLiSsed  unobserved,  they  did 
not  j^ee  i  n  the  d^mge  r  of  I  heir  coun  I rj  any 
thing  more  than  a  happy  occasion  to  dis- 
tress the  crovtrnmeni,  and  rcijain  their 
waning  autlmnty  over  the  public  mind, 
Sheridan,  with  a  spirit  which  only  the 
most  confined  and  niirrosv  bigotry  olfac- 
tion can  misrepresent,  nobjy  revolted 
against  this  atrocious  abuse  of  party 
spirit.  As  we  have  ei[>ressed  ourselves 
thus  strongly,  we  think  it  due  to  Mr. 
Moore  to  extract  some  sentences  from 
his  fair  and  maidy  notice  of  the  affair  : 

**  It  wa*,"  he  observes,  **  one  of  the 
happiest  instHmes  of  good  feeliug  fmil 
good  aenst)  combititii],  that  ev^er  public 
man  acted  upon,  in  a  situation  demimding 
S90  maeh  of  both.** 

t)n  this  occasion  we  have  it  from 
Mr.  Moore,  that  he  went  to  Mr.  Dun- 
das  and  Sidd— 

"  My  ail  vice  ie,  tlmt  yon  cut  the  buoy* 
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on  the  river ;  send  Sir  C.  Grey  down  to 
the  coast,  and  set  a  price  on  Parker's 
head.  If  the  administration  take  this 
advice  instantly,  they  will  save  the  coun- 
try — if  not,  they  will  lose  it;  and  on 
their  refusal,  I  will  impeach  them  in  the 
House  of  Commons  this  very  evening." 

In  the  House  his  conduct  was  not 
less  manly — there  he  stood  forth  in 
uucompromisingr  defiance  of  party  :  he 
expressed  his  full  recognition  of  old 
ties,  while  he  declared  that  in  such  a 
moment,  no  honourable  man  should  be 
swayed  by  motives  inferior  to  the 
consideration  of  the  public  safety.  In 
this,  while  the  grateful  nation  acknow- 
ledged almost  with  a  sinj^le  voice  the 
true  spirit  by  which  Sheridan*s  conduct 
was  ennobled,  his  own  friends  also  re- 
ceived a  foretaste  of  the  honest  intrac- 
tability which  afterwards  had  a  main 
share  in  the  overthrow  of  their  political 
expectations. 

The  years  1798-9  brought  out  the 
••  Stranger,"  and  "  Pizarro,**  which  we 
notice  thus  summarily,  as  we  do  not 
think  their  history  essential  to  our 
purpose. 

During  this  period,  Mr.  Fox,  dis- 
couraged by  his  prospects,  or,  perhaps, 
desirous  of  proaucing  a  popular  re- 
action in  his  favour,  had  receded 
with  his  friends  from  the  house,  in 
which  they  failed  to  produce  the 
smallest  impression.  The  public  mind 
was  kept  from  popular  aberration, 
by  the  rapid  emergency  of  public 
events  ;  it  wa*  no  time  fur  the  game 
of  faction  ;  and  the  great  leader 
finding  his  occupation  gone,  took 
counsel  with  his  better  nature  and 
genius  for  a  while,  among  his  books 
and  rural  pursuits.  Sheridan  was  by 
this  absence  excited  to  encreased 
exertion,  and  took  a  more  active  part  in 
many  of  the  popular  questions  of  the 
moment  In  the  year  1801,  Mr.  Pitt 
went  out,  having  carried  the  union. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  short  admi- 
nistration of  Mr.  Addington,  during 
which  Mr.  Sheridan  for  some  time  took 
little  or  no  part  in  public  affairs. 

We  must  not  pass  away  from  this 
period  of  Sheridan's  history,  without 
noticing  an  incident,  illustrative  of  his 
promptitude,  and  of  the  generous  and 
impulsive  temperament  that,  where  the 
feeling  of  the  man  or  gentleman  was 
concerned,  often  gained  him  a  mo- 
ment's freedom  from  the  debasing  ties 
of  party,  and  placed  him  in  the  right. 
It  was  in  the  year  1800  that  the  king 
was  fired  at  by  a  maniac  of  the  name  of 
Hatfield,  in  Drury-lane  Theatre  :  the 


audience  were  for  tome  moments  pa- 
ralyzed with  mingled  aatonishment  and 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  good  old 
king.  George  alone  retained  his  pre- 
sence of  mind ;  and  as  the  smoke 
cleared  from  the  pit,  he  was  seen  with 
his  constitutional  composure  of  nerve, 
calmly  satisfying  those  around  him  of 
his  safety.  Sheridan  stepped  into  the 
green-room,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
performers  came  forward,  and  sung 
God  save  the  King,  with  this  prompt 
addition : — 

'*  From  every  latent  foe. 
From  the  assassin's  blow. 

Thy  succour  bring ; 
O'er  him  thine  arm  extend  ; 
From  every  ill  defend 
Our  Father,  King,  and  Friend, 

God  save  the  King!" 

In  politics  the  mind  of  Sheridan  was 
for  some  years  passing  through  a  natu- 
ral and  not  dishonorable  change,  which 
has  as  naturally  been  made  the  subject 
of  reproach  among  the  historians  of 
the  party  whom  he  left,  and  whose 
views  he  disconcerted.  They  who  had 
no  view  but  office,  might  well  retain 
their  consistency,  when  the  experience 
of  events  had  been  such  as  to  expose 
their  fallacious  politics.  It  was  easy 
for  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  leading  Whigs  of 
his  day  to  continue  firm  to  principles 
which  they  never  sincerely  believed. 
The  •*  sovereignty  of  the  people,"  and 
such  other  self-contradictory  absur- 
dities, excellent  weapons  as  they  ever 
were,  and  will  be,  for  the  trade  of 
popular  mystification,  could  have  little 
weight  against  the  mighty  facts,  and 
the  grave  and  fearful  illustrations  of 
the  age.  The  candor  of  Mr.  Moore, 
and  the  inadvertency  of  other  Whig 
writers,  have  not  failed  abundantly  to 
expose  the  hoUowness  of  the  patriotism 
of  those  who  made  it  their  proud  boast. 
The  common  sense  of  Sheridan  could 
not  resist  the  evidence  of  circum- 
stances ;  his  perspicacity  had,  per- 
haps, never  been  imposed  on  by  vie^'S 
which  were  borne  with  a  proBigate 
consistency,  which  appears  to  justify 
Johnson's  well-known  sarcasm  on 
patriots.  The  same  spirit  that  actu- 
ated Sheridan  on  tlie  occasion  of  the 
mutiny  at  the  Nore,  was  gradually  de- 
taching him  from  that  party.  We  do 
not  mean  to  affirm  that  he  was  not  under 
the  combined  influence  of  private  feel- 
ings ;  we  speak  not  of  his  motives  hero, 
but  of  his  views,  which  were  all  through 
(so  far  as  he  could  be  said  to  have 
any)  based    on   Tory  principles,   like 
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Mr.  Moore'fi,  whose  conduct  under  the 
tame  circumstances  would,  we  think, 
liave  been  similar.  He  was  from  taste^ 
gratitude,  tiiid  duty  attached  to  the 
Prince  ;  and,  if  any  weifjht  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  thii^,  It  was  as  g^ood  a  motive 
for  acting  rightly*  as  the  love  of  place 
was  for  acting  factiously.  He  had 
been  all  throug-fi  scandalously  trciited 
by  his  Whi^  frienda,  whose  objects 
were  advocated  by  hU  eloquence  in 
the  house,  and  hy  his  still  more  effi- 
cient talents  out  of  it  ;  but  in  the 
division  of  the  spoil  he  was  ever  all 
bnt  set  aside.  We  regret  when  wc 
find  some  of  our  able  tind  much  re- 
spected Whig-  authorities  laying  aside 
their  wonted  candour,  to  find  base 
motives  for  the  best  actions,  and 
the  most  elevated  impulses  for  the 
most  degrading-,  accorning  as  the  ob- 
ject of  their  comment  is  Whig  or  Tory. 
The  political  conduct  of  Sheridan, 
much  as  wc  have  had  occasion  to  dis- 
approve of  it  on  many  occasions,  stands 
honourably  distinguished  by  a  sincerity 
which  scarcely  belongs  to  his  party. 

In  1811,  when  the  last  and  conti- 
nued illness  of  the  king  renewed  the 
necessity  of  a  regent,  the  prince  was 
appointed  under  the  same  oifensiveand 
unconstitutional  restrictions  which  hud 
been  devised  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1 789.  The 
prince  committed  the  prepamtion  of  his 
ansi^er  to  the  Lords  Grey  and  Greuville. 
The  answer  thus  prepared  was  at  vari- 
ance withthesentimcntsofthe  prince.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  tissue  of  glaring  conces- 
iions  of  the  same  principles  which  the 
prince  had  strongly  asserted  on  the  for- 
mer occasion,  in  thiit  admirable  and 
well-known  letter  written  by  the  hand 
of  Burke.  Against  this  most  deroga- 
tory and  conipromisuig  attempt,  the 
prince  bad  recourse  to  the  obvious  and 
natural  eipedient  of  suggestiug  such 
an  answer  as  his  feelings  and  opinions 
warranted.  The  noble  lordij  who,  if 
they  did  not  choose  to  set  iheir 
notions  of  what  was  due  to  their  own 
views,  or  their  own  dignity,  aljove  the 
demands  of  the  occasion,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  jirince,  were  yut  at  liberty 
to  mend  their  draujrht,  preferred  to  as- 
sume a  tone  i*f  dictation  more  consis- 
tent with  their  real  objects,  and  the  uni- 
form policy  of  the  Whig  leaders— that 
of  converting  the  king  into  a  mere  state 
cipher,  and  holding  the  reins  with  an 
absijlute  and  dictatorial  grasp.  The 
piince,  of  course,  saw"  through  them  ; 
nor  could  it  be  expected  or  desired 
that  he  was  to  bIIow  himself  thus,  by  a 
turn  of  practice,  to  be  set  aside  and  mis- 


represented. He  consulted  us  fail  pri- 
vate friend  Sheridan,  who  was  not  slow 
in  detecting  the  whole  shallow  artifice  ; 
one  of  those  fub*e  moves  of  a  purl/ 
he  had  too  long  and  too  wel!  known. 
The  mrtve  was  disconcerted  by  a.  very 
open,  fair  and  straightforward  step, 
whicli  had  in  it  no  treachfTv  ;  and  if 
we  are  to  weigh  liuman  conduct  l>v  its 
consetpjence^  and  itsten*'ible  motives, 
instead  of  the  warped  sciile  of  party 
historiuns,  we  wnuld  he  inclineil  to 
filiice  this,  with  his  conduct  on  tlie 
mutiny  of  the  Nore,  to  Sheridan's 
credit.  His  wit  was  still  more  felid- 
tously  applied  on  the  occasion,  in  the 
following  lines  i — 

'*  An  Address  to  the  Princt,  1811. 
**  In  all  humility  w^e  crave 
Our  Regent  may  become  our  slave, 
Aud  being  &o,  we  trust  that  He 
Will  Ihunk  US  for  our  loyalty. 
Then,  if  he'll  help  ub  to  pull  dovtrn 
His  Father's  dignity  and  Crown, 
We'll  mrtke  him,  in  some  time  to  come, 
The  greatest  Prince  in  Chriilendom." 

We  have  noticed  the  last  circum- 
stance out  of  its  chronological  order, 
that  we  may  now  prcceed  uninterrupted 
by  political  considerations,  to  the  rapid 
close  of  our  ta*k.  It  was  in  the  year 
1803  that  Mr.  Moore  first  met  Sheri- 
dan, He  mentions  that  Sheridan  was 
at  that  time  furnishing  a  new  house, 
and  talked  of  a  phin  he  bad  of  levying 
contributions  on  his  friends  for  a  libra* 
ry.  A  set  of  books  from  each  w  ould, 
lie  calculated,  amply  accomplish  it ; 
and,  already,  the  intimation  of  his  de- 
sign had  begun  to  "  breathe  a  soul  into 
the  f^ilent  n  alls." 

Early  in  the  year  1804  the  receiver- 
sliip  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  was 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  "  m  a  trifling  proof  of  that 
sincere  friendship  His  Royal  Highnesa 
hdd  always  profesed  and  felt  for  him 
for  a  long  series  of  years."  On  this  an 
extract  from  Sheridan's  letter  on  the 
occasion,  to  Mr.  Addington,  is  an  ap- 
propriate comment  :^- 

*^  I  will  not  diiignifre  that,  at  this  pe- 
culiar crisis,  J  am  greatly  gru titled  at 
tbi^  event.  Had  it  been  the  reeuli  of 
a  mean  and  subHervient  devotion  to  the 
Prince's  every  wi»b  and  object,  I  could 
neither  have  respected  the  gift,  the  giver, 
or  ray^lr;  hut  when  1  consider  bow  re- 
cently it  was  my  niiafortuuff  to  find  my- 
self com  pel  led  hy  u  sense  of  duty,  stronger 
liian  my  attachment  ta  him,  wholly 
to  risk  the  tituation  I  held  in  bit 
confidenc«  and  favour,  and  that  upon  m 
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iubject^  on  wfaicli  bi»  feelingi  were  bo 
eager  and  irri  table,  I  can  not  but  regard 
the  ID  creased  attention  with  whick  he  bnj 
since  huDuured  mi;,  a«  »  fno»t  gratifying 
denionis  trail  an  that  he  h»s  cleitrness  of 
ju%rot*ril,  and  Hrmness  of  spirit,  to  dia- 
tingiiish  tbe  real  friendM  of  hia  true  g^ory 
and  inteiTits  from  tlie  ine.m  Htid  miT- 
cenary  Bycopbants,  wlio  fear  and  abimr 
that  such  friends  should  be  near  him/* 

In  the  autumn  of  1807  be  entered 
iiilo  a  ircaly  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Dublin 
un  the  Hulyect  of  Drury  Lane.  We 
tmliee  the  n re uni stance  here,  simply 
for  the  sake  of  a  letUr  which  will  in- 
terest some  of  our  readtr*.  and  suHii^i- 
eutly  explain  the  trdn!^aclion> 

**One  Tuti,  St  Jjwn«*n'9  Morkrt, 

**  In  the  presence  of  IMe^srs  G,  Pon- 
sotihy,  R.  Power,  and  Mr.  Beecher,  Mr* 
Jones  beta  Mr.  SberirJiin  five  hundred 
^uineiis  that  he,  Mr.  Sheridan,  does  not 
write,  and  producu  under  hit;  mime,  a  ph*y 
of  five  acts,  or  a  tjr»t  pieru  of  three,  wiiiiin 
the  term  of  three  yinrs  from  the  1 3th  of 
September  next.  Jt  is  distinctly  to  ba 
under«loud  that  this  bet  i*  (jut  Valid,  un* 
Iej*9  Mr,  Jones  becnniinjs  a  partner  in 
Druri'-bme  Tlieatre  b<>fore  the  com- 
mijticemetit  of  Lbe  tmsning  seuson. 

**  FttED,  Edw,  Jonks. 

**  R.  B.  SusatiiAif. 
«*  Richard  Power. 

"  GkORGE  PoNflONB¥. 

"  W.  W.  Belhkr, 

*'  N.  B,— W.  W.  Becher.  and  Richard 
power  join,  une  fifty — llie  other  one  hun- 
dred pounds  in  thi&  bet. 

"  R.  Power." 

Tlie  Iboatre  of  Drury -lane  had  been 
lbe  «nlyi'tU  of  embtirr;i^§-in(*nt  iind  con- 
tinniHl  annoyance  to  SheriiLm  from  the 
first.  It  had  passed  tltroo^^b  a  series 
of  eharj<fes,  tach  of  wliicb  added 
sometldn/  to  the  accumuliiti*«n  of  diffi- 
culties wliic'b  were  sIomIv  and  sorely 
g-atherin;;  over  its  prnpiielurs.  Con- 
troversies, negociations  atkd  luw-sttits, 
were  tbc  vexatious  accompanino  nis  of 
the  progress  of  ruin  ;  and  tt>  this  was 
added  uo  small  sum  of  |>rivatr  debts. 
On  the  ni-bt  ol  24 th  Feb.  IHtiU,  while 
SberidaTi  wa^  a!tendin;2ra  debute  in  the 
honse,  wttid  eiime  tliat  the  theatre  was 
on  lire.  A  niotion  was  made  fur  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate  ;  this  Sheri- 
dari  opposed  i  and,  leaving:  the  house, 


witnessed   the  destruction  of  his  pro- 
perty with  astonishing'  composure. 

VVlien  the  medsures  for  rebulUnni; 
the  theatre  were  6n:iliy  arrancred  in 
18H,  Sheridan  was  to  receive  iiO,tiOUi* 
out  of  whieh  various  claims  were  to  be 
sutisHed  ;  and  his  son,  Thomus  Sheri- 
dan, was  to  receive  li2,*M-ID/.  for  his 
quarter  share.  Amon^  the  eondiltout 
was  one  which  Mr  Moore  states  to 
Imve  been  very  painful  to  him — that 
he  **  should  have  no  connexiuu  or  cou- 
cerii  of  any  kind  whatever,  with  the 
new  undertiikinff.*'  A  condition  strong- 
ly itidieating  the  character  of  his  mind 
and  conduct  iu  matters  of  Lmsiness, 
Mr.  W  hi  thread  undertook  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  intricate  and  difficult  de- 
tail, and  it  would  have  been  liard  to 
Bnd  one  more  Btted  for  n  tusk  where 
industry  and  precision  were  the  rcqtii- 
site  qualifications.  Mr.  Moore  con- 
trusts  him  strongly  with  Sheridan  •  we 
will  extract  the  pas^sage,  us  it  well 
brings  out  a  feature  of  tlio  latter. 

*'  It  would  be  difBcult,  indeed,  to  fiod 
two  p«r9ons  leas  liktsly  to  agree  in  a  tmos- 
act!on  of  this  nature — the  one,  Id  Rffairs 
of  business,  approaching  almost  as  netr 
to  the  extreme  of  nVour,  as  the  other  to 
that '  of  laxity.  While  Sheridno,  too^ 
like  those  painters  who  endeavour  to  dis- 
guise their  iiftioriinre  of  anatomy  by  iin 
indistinct  and  fuzztj  outline,  had  an  im- 
posing metiiod  of  generalizing  bis  nc- 
counts  and  statements,  which,  to  most 
ey«8,  concealed  tlic  net^litrence  nod  falhicy 
of  lbe  details,  Mr,  W hi  thread,  «ju  the 
contrary^  with  an  unrelenting  accurRty« 
laid  open  the  minutiae  of  every  transacttoti^ 
and  made  evusiou  as  impo£»»ibie  to  ulherti 
as  it  wa^  alien  and  inconcetvithte  to  him* 
self,  lie  was  perhitpfr,  the  only  person 
wham  Sheridan  had  ever  (uund  proof 
againit  his  powers  of  persuasion  ;  and  this 
rigidity  nnturalliy  mortiEcd  his  pride  full 
tis  much  as  it  thwarted  atid  discoocvried 
hb  views,'* 

As  might  be  antlcipiiteU  between 
such  minds,  the  col  I  id  ions  were  fre^ 
quent.  On  Sheridan's  part  they  were 
embittered  hy  the  urg:i  ncy  of  dislre^^ 
and  wonndttl  pride.  He  could  fiot 
comj-relicnd  the  ncccs»slty  of  adherinij 
to  the  letter  of  sti[>uUtions,  or  to  the 
form  si  of  busiiiesi*.  His  anstiety  to  in- 
terfere with  the  committee,  in  the 
building'  of  (lie  theatre,  is  eilMblted 
with  characteristic  udrultncii^  and  wit, 


•  The  offer  made  by  the  Prince  of  bi^  persooal  services  in  1803^on  which  o**- 
Rstoii  Sheridnn  coineirlcd  with  tlie  vieivs  of  Mr.  Adding  (cm,  some  what  more  th^ 
was  agreeable  to  his  Royal  Highness.  * 
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in  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Whitbread^ 
(AftHjre^  ch.  xxi.)  But  the  grievance 
wbirh  be  iiio?t  dee|>ly  felt  was  the  re- 
fusal of  an  advance  or*i,()00/.  on  ternia 
wbicb  inuat  have  anliciprtteil  tlie  tbrmi 
of  business,  and  compromised  the  per- 
sans  com  plying"  with  snch  a  rcqutBt, 

The  oHject  of  this  demand   waa  to 
secure  his  re-election  for  the  boroiig:h 
of  Stsifford  ;  and  to  its  refusal  he  attri- 
buted the  faihire  of  thut  object.     Tbii* 
failure  is  to  be  re^ar<ied  ai?  eondudin;^ 
iiis  CHFeiT,  an*i  as  perhaps  the  reniPle 
<ict'i!^ion     of    his    deiilh.      Embarrass- 
ncnU  wliicb    had  fiillowed    l>is  steps 
tlbrun^h    life,    was   now   beginniny-  to 
Fwrealhe  the  last  crashing  folds  roitnil 
[Its    vietim.       The     prospect    of    the 
[lM),fH>0/.  had  the  effect  of  stimulatini,' 
the  activity  of  his  creditor^.     Amon^ 
his  faults  it  WHS  not  one  to  be  rebictjint 
l<to  pay  ;  but  it  ij*  the  effect  of  impm- 
IdiMice,  that  it  brinjrs  dishonesty  in  its 
firnin  ;  so  mnch  of  justice  ctvnsista  in 
the  auticiijaiion  (if  a  demand,  that  one 
I  entirely    devoid   of    fieUk:ontrol     and 
and   precantinn*   will    be   unjnst  from 
mere  waut  of  care.     The  first  fault  ap- 
pears only  a  deft^ct  in  fiiresi^bt.  and 
liie    next,    the    ueeei^sitv   of   circum- 
itanees.     Such  is  I  lie  self-uiystiHcation 
I  vbirb    often    refines    away   the    grave 
[  res  jion*4+n  lilies  of   life  ;    yet  we  in  ay 
Biid  that  Sheridan  seem'?  to  have  been 
Iffo  f*r  actuated  by  a  principle  of  honor 
that  he  would  have  paid  to  the  full 
"^  extent  of  bis  means.     There  is  much 
in  his  posiiiiin  at  this  time,  not  very 
satisfaetnriiy    cxpljinefL      It    appears 
■  that  there  was  still  a  balance  over  and 
'abiivn  such  of  his  debts   as  hud  been 
I  recognised  by  the  Drnry-lane  cominit- 
\ii^e\  and  tb»^re  bad   been  *-2ll,(MHi/.  fc- 
[  cured   by   the  maniage-settlemeTit   id- 
i  reatly  mentioncij.     The  receivership  nf 
I  llie  duchy  of  Cornwall  was  a  prnvision 
[of  itself,  sufficient  for  moderjie  desire^, 
und  with  this  provision,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  the  state  of  total   destitii- 
lioo  wbicb  is  implied  »n  the  histories  of 
I  lis  life. 

The  result  of  this  want  of  informa- 
tion is  a  mo5t  nnvvarrantuble  and  unjust 
misrepresentation  of  the  conduct  and 
chumcier  of  others.  We  kvuhe  the 
task  of  recriminalion  and  critical  ile* 
lectinn  of  errors  in  tho^e  person^  for 
^wliom,  in  spite  of  dissent  in  politics, 
we  entertain  a  friendly  and  respectful 
I  feeliiii*'.  We  shiill»  therefore,  simply 
comment  oo  the  circumstances,  with- 
out rejrJird  to  statements  and  su«rjre.*- 
ttons  from  which  we  disagree  in  no 
common  measure. 


They  who  pay  a  prudent  atten*ion 
lo  I  hems  elves  are  never  neglected  by 
the  world  or  in  want  of  that  just  concur- 
rence in  their  objects  which  is  g-iven  by 
t ti  e  CO m t ji 0 n  sy  m pat h i cs  o f  me n .  W h en 
a  pe^rson  seems  rpjectcd  from  the  re- 
gard atid  assistance  of  those  who  vvprf! 
through  life  hU  generous  and  admiring 
friends  and  benefactors,  some  reasoni 
of  proportionable  streugtb  must  be 
sought  for  ',  and  there  is  nothing  of 
tlii*,  in  the  vu;rut^  generalities  of  She- 
ridan's historian.  The  whole  case 
should  be  stated  when  the  constancy, 
or  the  generosity  of  the  Regent  was  to 
be  impeached. 

Oui^  of  the  common  itlusioris  of  bio- 
graphy is  the  swiftness  of  transition 
occasioned  by  the  crowding  together 
on  the  same  page,  the  events  of 
years.  During  the  latter  years  of 
Sheridiins  life,  changes  had  been 
taking  pkce  in  his  mind,  ^abieh  mn»«t 
have  had  the  natural  etfect  of  render- 
ing him  less  an  object  of  sym|>athy  or 
care,  and  which  altogether  destroyed 
the  claims  of  equal  and  respectable 
friendship.  He  wa*  felt  to  be  one  for 
whom  nothing  could  be  done — incorri- 
gible in  the  infatuation  which  led  him 
to  bankruptcy,  and  kept  him  in  dis- 
tress. His  friends  had  become  slowly 
alienated  from  one  svhose  habits  had 
long  cea?ed  to  be  compatible  with 
friendship*  and  be  was  but  tolerated  by 
the  greater  and  higher  portion  of  those 
who  once  saw  rciistni  to  honor  and 
admire  him.  His  circum^itances  were 
not  understood  to  be  such  as  to  make 
him  an  object  of  charity  to  the  last 
niuurnful  and  hnmilititing  scene  of  his 
life.  And  there  was  on  the  part  of 
his  noble  and  wealthy  friends,  no  de- 
mand until  long  after  the  utmost  term 
to  which  any  feeding  of  fnemlship 
could  have  endured  the  degradation 
to  which  he  had  I'allen.  "  The  anci- 
ents, we  are  tuhl,'*  ^^ays  Mr.  Moore, 
"  by  a  sigiiificaut  deuce,  in^iciibcd  on 
the  wreathe  they  wore  at  banquets  the 
niime  of  Minerva.  Unfortunately,  from 
the  festal  wreath  of  Sheridan,  this 
name  was  now  bat  too  fjften  effaced." 
This  is  the  melancholy  truth,  to  which 
our  pnrpo-c  muiit  a\hx  les^  figurative 
language,  Sheridiin  was  degenerated 
into  a  confirmed  drunkard  ;  and,  wilh 
all  his  amiability  and  tdent,  disQuab- 
fied  for  the  uses  of  life,  as  mucn  by 
this  disgusting  and  debasing  propen- 
sity, as  by  his  total  unbtness  for  affairs. 
He  could  not  sustain  himself,  and  all 
the  beneficence  or  friendship  of  ro- 
mance itself  could  not  keep  him  on  Uit 
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legs.  Thif  it  but  the  true  comment  on 
lome  floore  of  anecdotes  in  Moore, 
WatUns,  Keliv  and  Byron,  &c.  which 
would  make  a  dooIl  in  themselves,  and 
constitute  the  whole  authentic  material 
from  which  any  just  portraiture  can  be 
drawn.  Sheridan  had  one  kind,  indul- 
gent and  consistent  friend,  it  was  the 
Prince  Regent,  who  never  lost  a  rea- 
sonable occasion  to  serve  him.  But  the 
habits  of  Sheridan  were  such  as  to 
neutralize  the  kind  intentions  of  a 
friend  whose  rank  made  it  impossible 
to  follow  into  the  recessfis  of  dissipa- 
tion one  who  had  for  some  time  ceased 
to  have  any  existence  beyond  them— 
one  who  could  not  be  trusted  more 
than  a  child,  to  his  own  discretion, 
temperance  ur  resolution  for  a  few 
hours.  The  prince  provided  for  him 
by  a  patent  situation ;  he  offered  to 
bring  him  into  parliament ;  he  did  not 
enter  into  the  minutiee  of  his  pecuniary 
afiairs,  but  lie  never  was  for  a  moment 
wanting  in  the  will  to  relieve  him,  on 
the  necessity  becoming  apparent.  But 
poor  Sheridan,  while  a  consciousness 
of  his  own  lost  state  made  him  rather 
ayoid  than  seek  the  patronage  of  the 
prince,  with  the  jealous  inconsistency 
of  his  character,  enteruined  a  fretful 
and  impatient  sense  of  not  being 
enough  sought  out.  And  this  little  proud 
tense  of  his  former  importance  com- 
pleted his  estrangement  from  one  who 
would  have  protected  him  with  all  his 
&ults,  for  the  sake  of  the  past 

It  has  been  with  pain  that  we  have 
forced  ourselves  to  dwell  thus  far  on  a 
subject  which  it  would  be  our  natural 
im|)ulse  to  touch  with  the  tenderness 
and  delicacy  of  Mr.  Moore  ;  but  with 
our  opinion  we  have  no  choice.  It  is 
indeed,  a  theme  to  awaken  the  most 
painful  sympathy.  In  the  strangely 
chequered  records  of  genius,  there  is 
not  another  case  of  such  deep  and 
mournful  contrast.  The  ascent  of 
fame,  fortune,  public  favour,  and  per- 
sonal regard  ;  the  descent  of  poverty, 
degpradation,  and  neglect ;  the  morti- 
fications which  had  so  many  big-h  feel- 
ings to  envenom  them  to  the  breast, 
and  so  many  brilliant  recollections  to 
aggravate  them.  But  the  truth  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of;  there  is  not  one 
to  blame,  but  him  who  was  an  ^  enemy 
to  himself.'* 

In  the  year  1815,  his  health  began 
to  fail.  We  give  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  to  his  wife,  at  this  time — 

'*  Never  again  let  one  harsh  word  pass 
hsfws%n  us  during  the  period,  which  may 


not  be  long,  that  we  are  in  this  worid 
together,  and  life,  howerer  clouded  in 
me,  is  mutually  spared  to  us.  I  have  ex- 
pretsed  the  same  tantiment  to  my  son,  in 
a. letter  I  wrote  to  him  a  few  days  since, 
and  I  had  his  answer — a  most  affecting 
ona— and,  I  am  sure,  very  sincere ;  and 
have  since  cordially  embraced  him.  Don't 
imagine  that  I  am  expressing  an  interest- 
ing apprehension  about  myself  which  I  do 
not  feel*' 

His  disorder  arose  from  the  united 
effect  of  hard  drinking,  which  gradu- 
ally impaired,  and  at  last  brought  on 
a  confirmed  disease  of  the  stomach — 
the  progress  of  which  was  accelerated 
by  tne  anxiety  attendant  on  the  em- 
barrassed state  of  his  circumstances. 
His  powers  of  digestion  decayed  daily, 
though  from  natural  robustness  of 
frame,  his  strength  long  resisted  the 
conseouences  of  this  ennobling  state. 

In  tne  spring  of  1816,  he  was  con- 
fined entirely  to  bed.  The  pain  of  ill- 
ness was  aggravated  by  the  attacks  of 
his  creditors.  The  bailiffs  obtained 
possession  of  his  house,  and  in  the 
norror  and  alarm  of  being  taken  from 
his  bed,  poor  Sheridan  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  kindness  of  some 
of  his  friends.  They  to  whom  the 
application  was  thus  made,  did  not  ftul 
to  do  all  that  could  be  done  by  money. 
Liberal  assistance  was  also  immediately 
offered  through  Mr.  Vaughan,  on  the 
part  of  the  Prince  Regent  Tnis  was 
refused  by  the  advice  of  Mrs.  Sheri- 
dan's relations,  and  an  answer  returned 
that  sufficient  means  were  provided. 
In  this,  no  doubt,  they  acted  with  a 
discreet  regard  to  their  own  credit,  and 
what  was  due  to  poor  Sheridan.  His 
distress  was  not  of  a  nature  to  reflect 
much  honor  on  any  party,  and  still 
less  on  his  own  prudence ;  and  it 
could  not  but  be  felt,  that  to  one  who 
had  done  so  much,  and  endeavoured 
to  do  so  much  for  Sheridan  as  the 
Regent,  it  would  not  be  very  reputable 
to  admit  the  existence  of  a  case  of  such 
total  destitution.  It  would  have  been 
an  implication  of  the  mournful  truth, 
that  assistance  and  promotion  were 
wasted  on  one  whom  they  had  not 
availed  to  redeem  from  the  courses 
thai  had  laid  him  thus  low  and  de- 
graded in  his  last  moments.  We  say 
thus  much,  because  the  refusal  of  the 
Regent*8  kindness  has  been  so  stated, 
as  to  suggest  that  it  arose  from  a  spirit 
of  most  childish  pride,  and  that  it  was 
coupled  with  implications  of  the  most 
ungenerous  and  uncandid  kind.  Such 
implications  can  scarcely  have  been  au- 
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thorised  by  Sheridan  himself,  but  are 
to  be  attributed  to  the  eager  malice  of 
party,  for  which  no  missile  is  too  base 
to  nnd  some  hand  to  wield  it  We 
cannot  help  regretting  that  a  fallacious 
▼iew  of  this  nature  has  found  an  echo 
in  the  credulity  of  respectable  autho- 
rities, whom  we  shall  not  name  in  con- 
nection with  it.  Let  it  be  enough  to 
say  that  the  Prince  Regent  never 
was  wanting  in  kindness  to  Sheridan  : 
but  that  his  patronage  was  defeated 
by  the  infatuation  of  poor  Sheridan. 
That,  further,  it  was  not  to  the  last 
supposed,  that  pecuniary  assistance 
was  what  he  wanted  ;  nor  was  it  ima- 
gined by  any  one  of  common  sense, 
that  he  could  be  protected  by  any 
liberality  against  that  imprudence 
which  neutralized  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  of  his  whole  life.  Lastly, 
it  was  long  felt  that  his  character  and 
mind  had  undergone  the  wreck  of  his 
prospects  ;  he  was  the  shadow  of  him- 


self, and  had  for  some  years  ceased  to 
be  to  his  best  friends  any  thing  more 
than  an  object  of  pity  and  regret  In 
the  statement  of  the  biographer,  the 
work  of  time  does  not  always  duly  ap- 
pear ;  and  when  this  brilliant  prodigy 
of  one  day  is  suddenly  contrasted  with 
the  melancholy  ruin  of  the  next,  the 
reader  is  too  apt  to  forget  the  sad 
gradations  between. 

Sheridan's  state  became  knoym,  and 
elicited  the  general  sympathy  of  every 
rank.  But  no  human  pity  could  ward 
off  the  inevitable  stroke  of  a  mortal 
disease.  A  day  or  two  before  his  death 
he  was  attended  by  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don»  who  read  prayers  at  his  bed-side. 
He  died  on  Sunday  the  7th  of  July, 
1816,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  persons 
of  the  highest  rank  ;  and  he  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  the  fol- 
lowing simple  inscription : 


«  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 

Bom  1751, 

Died  7th  July.  1816. 

This  marble  is  the  tribute  of  an  attached  Friend, 

Peter  Mostv.** 


SONO. 

The  light  breeze  heaves,  where  the  gay  green  leaves 

With  a  feify  twinkling  stir. 
The  merle's  high  throat  pours  a  summer  note 

From  the  tallest  silver  fir ; 
And  far,  and  free,  the  fields  rejoice 

In  the  bright,  bright  noon  of  day. 
And  every  greenwood  hath  a  voice 

That  bids  thee  come  away. 

Thro'  sun  and  shade,  fresh  bower,  bright  glade 

And  bank  of  tufted  flowers. 
Where  bluebells  gleam,  in  the  glancing  beam 

From  the  noon  of  sunny  hours — 
Come  fleet,  and  fast,  and  tarry  not 

While  the  summer  moments  flee — 
To  the  wildwood — to  the  well-known  spot 

Come* follow — ^follow  me. 

J.  U.U. 
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I  PIORBLLI  ITALIANI. — ^NO.  IX. 
CANXONB  DI  GABRIBLLO  CBIABUftA. 

Alia  bocca  ridente  delta  sua  donna. 

Belle  rose  porporine  Dite  rose  preziose, 

Che  Ira  spine  Amorose ; 

Sull'  aurora  non  aprite ;  Dite,  ond*  ^  che  s'io  m*  affiio 

Ma  miDistre  degli  Amori ;  Nel  bel  guardo  tIto  ardente, 

Bei  testori  Voi  repente 

Di  bei  denti  cuBtodite  :  Disciogliete  un  bel  Borriso. 


CAlfZONB  BT  OAUBIBLLO  0RIABRBB4. 

To  the  smiling  lips  of  his  Mistress. 

Beautiful  roses ! 

Swelling  and  rich  and  crimson  dyed, 
Ye  open  not  within  your  thorny  bow'rs 
To  the  fresh  morning's  sunny  hours. 

The  treasures  that  ye  hide : 
Ah  !  no,  Love*s  jealous  guards,  ye  keep 

Your  tireless  watch  for  ever, 
I  would  your  vigilance  would  sleep 

Sweet  lips,  that  you  would  sever. 
And  sometimes  grant  a  lover*s  eyes  the  pride 
To  look  upon  the  pearly  wealth  ye  hide. 

Flowers  beyond  price ! 

Where  all  day  long  Love  basking  lies, 
Say,  wherefore,  when  my  greedy  sight, 
In  ever  sateless,  ever  new  delight. 

Grows  fixed  upon  the  witcheries 
Of  your  ripe  fragrant  dewy  charms. 

That  kindle  while  they're  swelling. 
Say  wherefore  when  my  bosom  warms 

With  Passion*s  fevered  feeling — 
Sudden  ye  change,  and  with  delicious  wile 
Your  coyness  melts  away  into  a  smile. 

Say  do  you  smile 

In  pity  of  a  fond  heart's  pain, 
That  only  lives  within  your  dimpling  lijfht, 
But  droops  and  dies  beneath  the  chiiling  blight 

Of  your  stern  sweet  disdain  ? 
Hap'ly  in  cruelty  ye  smile 

Upon  the  wt)e  ve're  wreakiug, 
Still  looking  loveliest  all  the  while 

A  lover's  heart  is  breaking.  * 

Unkind !  how  cat\  ye  joy  from  day  to  day. 
To  see  my  life  ebb  cheerlessly  away. 

Beautiful  roses  I 

Still  lovely  are  yo  in  my  sight, 
Albeit,  I  know  not  which  the  cause  may  be, 
Or  sweet  compassion,  or  stern  cruelty. 

That  makes  you  smile  so  bright. 
A  poet  breathes  his  song  to  ye 

In  strains  of  new  devotion, 
CulHng  all  things  that  fairest  be 

From  heaven,  and  earth,  and  ocean. 
To  shew  by  them  how  wondrous  fair  ye  smile 

List  to  his  lay  and  smile  on  him  the  while. 
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If  shining'  streams 

Gush  o'er  the  bosom  of  some  stilly  Tale  : 
It',  when  the  eye  of  paly  Morn  is  waking. 
Some  soft  breeze,  freshly  from  its  night-thrall  breaking 

O'er  the  rustling  herbage  sail ; 
If,  in  the  varied  colours  drest 

Of  every  bright-hued  flower. 
The  green  mead  heaves  her  glittering  breast 

To  the  warm  noontide  hour — 
We  gaze  entranced  upon  the  scene  the  while 
And  straight  exclaim,  "  Behold  the  fair  earth  smile." 

When  o'er  the  deep 

The  Zephyr  wings  his  joyous  flight 
Now  skimming  the  blue  plains  along, 
He  lightly  bathes  his  foot  among 

The  waters  still  and  bright ; 
So  lightly,  that  along  the  strand 

The  tiny  wavelets  breaking 
Scarce  leave  upon  the  golden  sand 

Their  ripling  sheen  is  shaking 
The  traces  of  their  fairy  footsteps  flight — 
Do  we  not  cry,  **  How  smiles  tne  ocean  bright." 

When  solemn  Night 

Leaves  the  still  heavens,  if  we  behold, 
Rising  from  out  her  dewy  eastern  bowers 
Of  lilies  fair,  and  bright  ver million  flowers, 

The  young  Morn  don  her  vest  of  gold  ; 
And  borne  upon  her  saffron  car. 

In  ever  tireless  motion, 
Thro*  the  blue  dawning  heavens  afar 

Circles  o'er  earth  and  ocean, 
Lighting  ijtp  countless  lands,  and  seas,  and  isles. 
Say  we  not  then,  that  "  Heaven  in  beauty  smiles." 

Sooth  it  is  so — 

That  the  fair  earth  doth  sweetly  smile 
When  joy  and  plenty  crowns  her  golden  plains. 
And  smiles  the  lustrous  heaven  when  blitheful  strains 

Of  airy  birds  ring  through  her  depths  the  while  : 
Yet  fair  and  beauteous  though  they  be 

With  loveliness  beguiling, 
Oh  !  what  are  they  compared  to  ye 

Sweet  lips  when  ye  arc  smiling — 
Ah,  when  I  gaze  upon  your  dimples,  then 
Heaven,  earth  and  sea  arc  lustreless  again. 

Iota. 


NOTES    OF  A    TOUR 
BY    ULYSSES   o'GOMMELAH,    ESQ. 

Nothing  but  the  pressing  and  reite-  but  lately  I  turned  my  mind  to  that 
rated  solicitations  oi  practical  and  judi-  diflUcult  species  of  composition.  I  may, 
cious  friends,  could  have  induced  me  however,  I  hope,  without  the  slightest 
to  give  publicity  to  these  few  and  un-  appearance  of  vanity,  apprise  my  in- 
pretending  racmorandaof  a  tour  through  dulgent  readers,  that  I  did  not  rush 
the  sequestered  and  picturesque  valleys  into  this  quarter  of  the  literary  arena, 
of  my  native  isle  ;  for  I  am  conscious  without  preparing  myself  by  a  severe 
that  abler  pens  than  mine  could  scarce-  course  of  study,  embracing  not  only 
ly  hope  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  some  of  the  abstruse  sciences,  but  also 
and,  besides,  I  am  free  to  confess  it  is  the  poetical  effusions  of  modern  bards. 
Vol.  IX.  2  z 
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which  had  not  heretofore  engaged  my 
attention,  from  causes  not  needful  to 
mention  in  these  preliminary  observa- 
tions. I  may  be  peculiar  in  my  senti- 
ments, and  tne  mere  skimmers  of  li- 
terature will,  no  doubt,  object  to  them, 
as  denoting  something  of  a  morbid  sen- 
sibility, but  I  candidly  avow,  that  I  do 
not  consider  that  man  fitted  to  be  an 
author  of  any  eminence,  who  does  not 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  readers, 
by  references,  quotations,  allusions, 
and  occasional  criticisms,  that  he  has 
read  much,  thought  much,  and  been 
conversant  with  the  literature,  not  only 
of  his  own  times,  but  of  the  sera,  so 
far  back  as  that  denominated  in  Roman 
history,  the  golden  age.  I  also  consi- 
der it  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should,  on  every  fitting  occasion,  inci- 
dentally, as  it  were,  introduce  any  mat- 
ter, however  extraneous  to  the  subject 
in  hand,  by  which  knowledge  may  be 
increased,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  de- 
veloped in  a  tangible  form. 

Acting  upon  this  persuasion,  I  no 
sooner  determined  upon  a.  summer's 
excursion,  for  the  purpose  of  invigo- 
rating my  mind,  somewhat  relaxed  by. 
the  three  years'  labour  of  preparing 
my  first  publication  for  the  press,  than 
I  began  to  make  arrangements  for  its 
subserviency  to  the  spread  of  general 
information.  I  accordingly  passed  the 
greater  part  of  four  months  in  my  stu- 
dy, almost  like  the  reverend  hermit  of 
antiquity — "  unknown  to  public  view," 
except  when  I  rode  out  for  a  few  hours 
every  day,  for  the  sake  of  health  :  or 
spent  an  odd  week  in  the  hospitable 
mansion  of  a  friend,  to  whose  kindness 
and  liberality  I  am  indebted  for  the  pe- 
rusal of  many  scarce  and  interrsting 
works  which  my  library  did  not  afford. 
Delicacy  to  his  feelings  forbids  me  al- 
luding to  him  by  name,  l^ut  I  cannot 
forbear  taking  this  opportmiity  of  ex- 
pressing my  veneration  for  his  talents, 
conversational  powers,  and  public  and 
private  virtues,  acknowledging  also  my 
obligations  for  the  many  valuable  hints 
vouchsafed  to  me,  from  time  to  time, 
when  1  have  consulted  him  on  my  li- 
terary prospectusses. 

Having  arranged  my  plan,  I  com- 
menced a  short  course  of  botany,  di- 
versified with  some  astronomy  and  the 
rudiments  of  geology,  conceiving  those 
sciences  to  be  the  most  improving  and 
the  best  adapted  to  give  spirit  and  va- 
riety to  a  literary  composition  such  as  I 
meditated.  Neither,  as  I  before  hint- 
ed, did  I  refuse  attenlion  to  the  claims 
of  poetry,  remembering  that  a  tourist 


U  always  expected  to  have  a  poetical 
imagination,  and  must  enrich  his  pages 
with  either  his  own  unpremeditated  ef- 
fusions in  rhyme  or  blank  verse,  or  with 
select  and  appropriate  passages  from 
the  most  celebrated  Pegasean  votaries, 
both  ancient  and  modern.  I  accord- 
ingly lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  a  literary  and  accomplished 
female  friend,  whose  name  I  am  not 
permitted  to  expose  to  public  animad- 
version, but  wnose  taste,  sensibility 
and  endowments,  are  duly  appreciated 
by  that  select  circle  which  enjoys  the 
gratification  of  **  the  feast  of  reason  and 
the  flow  of  soul,"  inseparable  from  her 
society.  This  gifled  lady  earnestly  re- 
commended to  my  notice  the  works  of 
the  lite  great  unknown — Sir  Walter 
Scott — and  with  the  liberality  that  dis- 
tinguishes her  every  act,  guve  me  carle 
blanche  as  to  time,  for  the  study  of  his 
standard  performances,  lent  roe  from 
the  shelves  of  her  own  boudoir,  viz. 
"  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  «  Mar- 
mion,"  and  **  The  Lady  of  the  Lake." 
From  these  exquisite  combinations  of 
fiction  and  reality — fiction,  as  to  the 
poetry  :  reality,  as  to  the  notes — I 
made  copious  extracts,  alphabetically 
arranged  under  different  heads,  so  that 
every  object  in  nature  can  at  once  be 
supplied  with  appropriate  mottos,  or 
illustrations,  by  merely  referring,  as  in 
a  dictionary,  to  the  initial  letters,  thus 
simplifying,  in  a  great  degree,  the  dif- 
ficult art  of  poetical  quotation. 

From  the  same  beneficent  source  I 
was  also  indulged  with  the  perusal  of 
Childe  Harold — a  rather  extraordinary 

production  of  the  late  Lord  Byron 

purporting  to  be  a  pilgrimage,  though, 
in  reality,  nothing  but  an  unconnected 
essay  upon  any  thing  and  every  thing, 
written  in  an  affected  style,  with  the 
appearance  of  great  carelessness,  be- 
tween jest  and  earnest,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  what  it  means,  from 
beginning  to  end.  There  are  certainly 
some  noble  sentiments  beautifully  ex- 
pressed, which  would  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose that  he  had  a  fine  imagination,  if 
he  knew  what  to  do  with  it,  which,  I 
rather  suspect,  he  did  not,  poor  man  ! 
He  always  seems  to  want  to  make  him- 
self unhappy,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
he  never  ouftc  succeeded,  at  least  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  But  his  character  is 
very  interesting — as  a  father,  he  is  ex- 
emplary :  and  as  a  husband,  very  pa- 
thetic. From  this  noble  author,  I  have 
made  few  extracts,  not  considering  his 
rambling  style  suited  to  the  pithy  con- 
densation so  peculiar  to  mine.     For, 
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although  to  the  cursory  reader,  tliere 
ma  J  appear  a  great  difference  be  i  ween 
poetry  and  prose,  yet  the  judicious  and 
deep  thinking^  will  readily  <)cknow]e<%e 
that  the  difference  is  only  apparent  to 
the  eye,  not  to  the  ear — the  ear  being' 
ihatorjjraoby  which  wejudge  of  sounds, 
and  souod  is  the  verj'  essence  of  hotli 
species  ol'  composition,  In  fUct,  thtre 
^iionld  be  what  painters  cull  ^'a  keep* 
irij^"  in  everything  ;  that  is,  the  whole 
filiouhJ  be  Qiiide  up  of  pai  U  corTes|njnd- 
ing  one  to  the  other,  and  there  was  bo 
tittle  in  unison  between  his  lordship's 
mode  of  expressing  his  ihou^rhts  and 
mitie,  that  I  conceived  it  most  advan- 
tageous to  both  onr  characters,  as  can- 
didutes  for  posthnmous  fa  use*  to  be 
placed  in  juita  position  a?  fieldom  as 
possible*  At  one  time  1  had  ahnost 
made  up  my  mind  to  head  tbiit  chapter 
of  my  work,enliilnd  "The  Depariuve" 
with  his  **  Good  Night,*'  but  that  inten- 
tioQ  was  laid  aside  when  I  altered  my 
pUo  to  iis  present  form,  unj^huckled  by 
chapters  or  divisions  of  any  kind.  lie- 
sides,  as  my  jirojeeted  tnnr  was  to  be 
confined  to  terra  firm  a,  I  conci^vcd  it 
L  might  savour  of  iifieclation  to  i  n  troduce 
a  sea  voyage  at  the  very  outset,  there- 
by giviitg  au  idea  that  I  was  parti  id  to 
travelling  by  water,  which,  of  all  things, 
is  mo«t  abhorrent  to  my  feelings.  I 
once  took  a  trip,  many  years  Bgo»  from 
the  Pigeon-house  to  Lambay,  and  my 
sufferings  were  of  such  a  imture^ — need- 
less here  to  bespeciliL-d — that  I  resolv- 
ed never  again,  unless  under  the  most 
peculiar  circumstances,  to  repCiit  the 
experiment. 

Having  thus  prefaced  my  remlers  for 
whiJt  they  are  to  expect,  [  i^hall  at  once 
have  recourse  ti*  my  utiles,  which  were 
ustJitlly  thrown  together  at  random,  af- 
ter 1  retired  to  my  sleepintr  ajnirtinentt 
nnd  revised,  corrected,  iind  anipMlird, 
nn  my  rHurn  to  the  hnndile  ronfjmder 
M'hich  all  niy  iiteiary  labours  luive  ban 
completed. 

Tuesday^ — Stepped  from  my  own 
door  at  Gomville,  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning',  into  the  day-eoach.  buund 
fur  Dublin  i  no  inside  passenger  but 
myself.  There  is  something  depressing^ 
to  the  spirits  when  fir*t  startinar  on  a 
juurney  from  the  scene  of  our  earliest 
recollections,  A  thousand  conflicting 
thoughts  ru«hed  unbidden  to  the  seat 
of  memory,  as  I  leaned  back  in  the 
corner — ^*''the  worUl  forfiettinfr,  hy  the 
world  forgot."  They  were,  howevrr, 
aoon  dispelled  by  the  noise  of  the 
wheels  and  the  other  disturbances  com- 


mon to  that  mode  of  travelling.  No- 
thing worthy  of  note  occurred  during 
the  whole  of  the  journey,  except  the 
rapidity  with  which  we  clianged  horses 
flt  one  stage.  In  fact,  I  could  scarcely 
conceive  that  \ie  had  stopped  (ill  we 
were  asrain  in  motion*  Weathrr  fine  ; 
roads  dusty  ;  poiato  crop  niiddlini^  in 
some  places,  better  in  oilicrs  ;  airived 
in  Duhlinal  half-past nijic at nifjht, more 
fatigypd  than  if  I  rode  the  whole  way, 
and  glaH,  after  ordi^ri ug  some  refrefh- 
nienr,  to  get  to  bed  in  the  Hibernian 
hotel,  to  which  I  wa^  rccomojcndi'd  by 
the  friend  hcrmfter  to  be  nienliout-d, 
to  whose  bos  I  vitality,  rheerf*  lines*,  and 
acconimodiiti ng  qualities  I  am  indebted 
fi  1  r  m any  h on rs  o t  de I igl 1 1 fa  1  e r i j oy  me 1 1 1 . 

Wednesday — BreakfiiAti-d  inlht'  ci^^f- 
fee-room  at  balf-jmst  nine  j  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Gardioer-streeL  to  trunsiirt 

business  wiih  my  solicitor,  Mr ■,  the 

gentleman  itlluded  to  in  the  preceding 
p,iragraph^  whose  kindticis  togeiher 
with  the  afTkibility  of  liis  atniiible  sister 
and  daughter,  i  cannot  sutficienlly  ap* 
preciiite. 

After  considering  (he  sulijcct  in  all 
its  variou^i  lights,  I  have  at  leiiglh  re- 
solved to  drop  the  jtiurudl-style  during 
my  resilience  iit  the  jnetrtjpoli*,  where 
I  was  detain*  d  for  np wards  of  a  lAeek, 
and  to  record  my  oljservationB  in  one 
unbroken  series,  wliich,  I  conceive, 
will  be  most  agreeable  to  tiie  tisie  of 
the  generality  of  my  readers  ;  at  the 
same  time,  a^^^^uring  them,  that  I  have 
curtailed  nothing  but  dates  and  notes 
of  mere  persorwl  expenses. 

I  had  not  visited  Dublin  for  many 
years,  and  I  was  pleased  at  the  many 
great  improvements  and  alterations 
since  I  last  saw  it.  It  is  a  city  of  great 
antiquity,  deriving  its  nume,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  fjom  the  uutiniely  death 
of  a  king's  daughter,  who  was  drovtned 
in  the  rivt*r  Liffey.  It  is  surrouodrd 
hy  the  fjTcr.Lrr  road,  and  Hdotutd  with 
rauny  ppb  ndid  public  ))uilJin;:s,  such 
a.^  rhe  Bank,  late  Parliiiinent  H'aise  ; 
NeUou*6  Pillar,  &l\  ilc.  The  College, 
a  venerable  pile,  Imilt  by  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, fronts  Colleffc-green,  where 
stands  a  statue  of  King  William  the 
Third,  son-in-law  to  James  the  Sec^ud, 
sitting  fin  horseback,  surrounded  liy  a 
neat  iron  railing  ;  a«  you  advance  np 
Dame^street,  you  arrive  at  the  Castle, 
inhabited  hy  the  Lord  Lieutenant  .  it 
is  situated  exactly  at  the  corner  of  Cas- 
tle-street, next  door  to  La  Touches 
Bank,  and  bus  two  entrances,  called 
tfie  Upper  and  Lower  Castle-yard,  very 
convenient  for  cnrriuget  to  go  in  at 
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one  gate  anti  out  of  the  other,  without 
ilaii-rer  of  ruriuin^'-  foul  of  etich  other. 

South  c>f  the  river  Liftey  lies  Sit- 
phcn*s-g:reeu,  the  luTi,'C?t  square,  fur  its 
5izc»  in  Europe;  very  ncully  laid  out  in 
gravel  walks  ami  g^rass  plats,  as  a  play 
gTOuntl  for  chililren,  mm\y  of  \vhom» 
.fttiended  by  their  respective  nursery- 
timids  or  other  family  domestics,  may 
bti  seen  walliing  or  lynnlug  there  du- 
ritig  a  coiisidtraltle  r»urt  of  the  dtiy. 
The  same  aeeuiniiioaalion  is  alforded 
by  Mefrioii-sijuare,  Fitzwilliam-!«qiiarc^ 
Jfouutjoy-fiquiire,  an<l  the  New  Gar- 
dens, forms u«:  altQi;elher  an  extent  of 
p  ro  m  en  ad  e  t|  u  i  te  s  u  [ti  ei  e  n  t  for  th  e  h  cal  t  h 
and  auiuserneut  of  the  infantine  popu- 
lation. 

Lein-ter  Hjiise,  now  turned  into  the 
Duhlin  Society — a  collcchrui  of  curio- 
fiitiea  from  all  parts  of  the  world — de- 
uiands  particutav  notice.  Each  vidtor 
is  obligi'd  to  write  hii*  nume  in  a  book, 
kept  by  ti  man  in  livery,  at  tlie  ri^ht 
hand  of  the  eutranc^e  ball,  but  no  mo- 
ney is  demanded,  the  exhibition  being- 
very  properly  opeot  free  of  cxpcine, 
to  the  public  at  laTjjre*  The  princijml 
object  of  attraction  is  a  fossil,  that  is, 


daily  jiuccession,  white  music  and  sin^< 
ing  by  the  fkiir  dautrhters  of  itiy  hospi- 
luble  entertainers,  charmed  away  tW 
tedionsness  of  theeveninsrs  ;  and  I  can 
bear  ti  atiniony,  not  only  from  my  own 
exfierieuce,  but  from  the  account  of 
other;^,  that  a  moredeliiihtful  residence 
than  that  afforded  by  Dublin  and  its 
cnviroiia,  cannot  he  f  *uiid  on  the  suf« 
face  of  the  habitaf)le  globe,  whether 
we  consider  the  beauty  of  its  localities, 
the  raagrii licence  of  its  building'Si,  or 
the  graee,  iasti\  and  talent  of  it*  fas- 
cinatin*!^  inhabitants. 

Having  a  good  deal  of  unoccupied 
time  on  my  handt  in  the  mormnj[^«  I 
generally  siuntcred  up  »nd  down  Sack- 
ville-street,  formerly  culled  the  Mall, 
for  some  hourj:.  and  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  gaiety  and  bu-^lle  fnrrounding  me, 
melancholy  reflections  would  obtrude 
themselves  on  my  mind,  when  1  re- 
membered what  it  was  some  forty  years 
ago — the  residence  of  our  titled  nobili- 
ty and  aristocratic  commoners — now, 
alasj  a  lielerogeneons  mass  of  hotels, 
shops  "tid  charitable  institutions — the 
resort  of  hiiek  jaunting  cars,  instead  of 
the  enamelled  chariot  and   coroiieted 


the  skeleton  of  a  large  rein-deer,  so     phaeton  of  my  juvenile   recollettionf. 


called  from  its  being  driven  in  reins, 
like  a  horse,  by  tite  LLiplanderSj  arid 
f€il  upon  Iceland  mus5,  now  gc?ne- 
[•2iiUy  ordered  for  pulniL>njry  complaints. 
Wem  —  FosmI  is  a  gcohtgical  term  for 
anything  dug  out  of  a  ditch,  Fosse  be- 
ing symmimous  with  ditch. 

I  regret  that  my  nuuierous  avoeafions 
did  not  allow  of  an  excursion  to  the 
Zoological   Gardens,     in   the    Phoenix 


The  same  sad  story  may  be  told  of  d) 
the  other  fashion  able  streets  and  squares. 
The  splendid  mansions  of  the  peerage 
are  eiiher  divided  into  small  tenements 
or  enlarged  into  s^pacioiis  hotels,  or  left 
to  moulder  into  j>remature  decay  ;  and 
birth,  property*  tident,  and  fiighion, 
have  winged  their  Hight  to  the  more 
fortunate  chorea  of  our  sister  island. 
The  Union  may  truly  be  said,  without 


pLirk,  a  show  of  wild  beasts  very  well     any  figure  of  speech,  to  have  depopu- 
wt»rth  seeing,  as  1  am  told,  particularly     luted  tills  magnificent  city  of  its  uufad- 


a  bear  and  some  amusing  monkeys, 
which  Li^t  mentioned  are  considered 
by  many  philosophers  to  be  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  animal  and 
human  spreics,  as  the  hat  is  between 
birds  and  beasts,  and  the  sea  anemone 
between  plants  and  repliteF. 

During  my  stay  in  tnis  abode  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  my  time  was  spent 
most  agreeably,  being,  by  the  ui ire- 
mi  iting  kindness  of  the  friend  twice 
before  mentioned,  introduced  to  a  se- 
lect circle  of  acquaintances,  many  of 
them  literary  characters,  some,  indeed, 
ranking  in  the  very  first  grade  of  ta- 
lent, and  all  characterised  by  elegance 
of  manner,  propriety  of  deportment, 
and  urbanity  of  demeanour.  Under 
such 


viv^  beauty  ;  andj  like  I  he  Goths  and 
Vandal*  of  a  j^receding  century,  to 
have  left  ruin  and  devastation  wherever 
it  trod. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  one  in- 
stant, that  I  am  a  Kepealer.  By  no 
means.  I  have  never  changed  my  opi- 
nions, which  were  those  of  Pitt,  Cas- 
ttereagh,  and  other  meteors  of  our  po- 
litical atmosphere;  and  though  I  mourn- 
ed over  my  country  s  dismeuibermrnt, 
when  it  was  made  part  and  parcel  of 
the  British  empire,  bj  leaving  ih« 
harp  shorn  of  the  crown  ;  and  though  l 
did,  like  a  third  Hannibal,  mutter  de- 
nunciations loud  and  terrible  agninAt 
the  ruthless  enactment,  yet,  when 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  1  calmly  ac- 


a  happy  juncture   of  fortuitous  quiesced  in  the  measure,  and  am  pre- 

events,  I  received  much  of  ihat  hospi-  pared  to  defend  it  with  my  pen,  wben- 

tality   for  which  my   countrymen   are  ever  called  upon  to  come  forward  b? 

proverbiaL     Dinner  followed  dinnei  in  the  proper  authorities. 
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Wednesday — Having  con  eluded  all 
my  arraii^cmeiit^,  I  v^ij!^  ready,  fiouii 
aPter  breakfast,  to  uecompauy  my  frieiid» 
with  his  mniuble  sister  and  aeeompMsli- 
ed  diiughtor,  who,  much  to  my  gratifi- 
cation, had  uitered  to  be  the  eompii- 
nions  of  my  Iniir,  to  the  R^il-road, 
whteh  we  destined  tu  be  the  lirsi  stage 
of  our  journey,  the  jaunting-car,  with 
our  lug^ug^e,  being  sent  ou,  some  hours 
before,  to  take  us  u[j  at  Kitigstowij. 

The  RaiUroad — a  modem  invention, 
for   quick   travellini^— is  a  most  aslu- 
nis hilly'  instance  of  human  ingemnty. 
It  comes  as  near  the  perpetual  luotioQ  . 
as  can  be  conceived ;   nor  do  I  see  why 
the   pTinci{ih\   iKujiOTly   followed    up, 
should  notiidblUbly  lead  to  that  result. 
It  is  entered  by  a  flight  of  step  in  a 
hotise  adjoiuuig  to  a  large  Popish  Cha- 
pel, rrowning  with  om'tuous  blackness 
upon  the  College  Park,     pLiymcnt  fi>r 
seats  ia  received  at  a  counter,  where 
you  get  a  ticket  to  insure  your  paasagCt 
and  yon  are  seurcely  fixed  in  the  car- 
riage when   ot!'  it  goes,  with  a  noise 
like  thundt-r  and  the  swiftness  of  the 
lightning's   flash,    over    high  ami  liiW 
ground,  through    the   sca^   and  under 
subterraneous  passages.     The  nipidity 
of  motion  is  so  great  that  the  most 
striking  part!^  of  the  scenery  vanish  be- 
fore they  arc  observed.     1  was  able  to 
catch  but  a  transient  gbnce  of  ooc  of 
those   fortification  SI,   built   some   years 
ago,  by  his  Majesty^s  government*  for 
protecting  our  coast  from  a  French  in- 
vtiston.     They  are  admirably  adapted 
for  that  purpose,  both  by  strength  and 
situation,  but  I  have  bet  ti  greatly  sur- 
prised ih,\l  their  name  has  been  po  ge- 
nerally tnij^sipek,   mispronounced,  and 
misunderstood.     There  are  few,  even 
among  the  welUinformed,  who  do  not 
spell  tbe  name  Miutilla  or   Murtella, 
and  fewer  still,  who  can  tell  its  deiiva- 
btion.     My  fellow-traveller,  who,  for  ge- 
(iieral  information,  cannot  be  excelled 
by  any   of  his   cutemporaries,    when 
pressed  hy  me  upon  the  etymology  of 
he  name,  as  pronounced  l>y  him,  sug- 
Igested  that  it  might  be  derived  from 
•the   French  word  martvK  signifying  a 
pammer,  as  they  were  intended  forgiv- 
ing hard  blows  by  firing  cannon  balls. 
iThis  was  ingenious,  and  1  gave  him  a 

f;Teat  deal  of  credit  for  the  liveliness  of 
us  imagination,  but  he  was  auiazingly 
[lleligbted,  and  took  a  memorandum  of 
lit  in  his  note-book,  when  I  set  him 
[right  on  this  disputed  point.  The  t>ul»- 
Btance  of  what  I  salil  to  lum,  may,  for 
be  sake  of  brevity,  be  shortly  t-nmmcd 
Up  as  follows  ; — The  buildings  in  qncs- 


tlun  should  he  spelt  and  pronounced 
Myrtillo  towers,  so  called  from  a  lower 
at  MyrUlb  Point,  in  Corsica,  tuken  in 
J 794  by  the  English,  the  model  after 
which  ours  were  built*  It  has  been 
objected  hy  aomu  persons  thai,  pro* 
nonnee  the  name  as  you  please,  thry 
are,  and  always  were,  very  useleh^s 
things.  My  talented  felli)W-travellcr 
certainly  leaned  to  this  opinion,  ujm^ 
without  absolutely  tiiking  up  the  gaunt- 
let iu  their  defence,  1  argued  some- 
what in  their  lavonr,  parlicularly  for 
the  one  more  immediately  under  con- 
sideration, on,  1  conceive,  tolerably 
strong  grounds,  viz.  that  in  case  of  an 
invasion  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  most 
expeditions  mode  of  reaehing  the  capi- 
tal would  be  employed  by  ihc  invading 
army.  The  rail-road  would,  ihcrefore, 
be  their  object,  which,  being  conunand* 
ed  by  such  a  fortifieatioUj  might,  in- 
stead of  catpediring  their  march,  put  a 
stop  lo  it  entirely. 

After  a  drive  of  seventeen  minute??* 
stoppages  included,  we  were  landed 
Stitely,  in  good  luralth  and  spirits,  at 
Dunlcary,  or  Kingstown,  as  it  is  call- 
cii  since  the  reign  of  his  late  M.tjeaty, 
George  the  Fon rth .  W c  sto pped  th ere 
but  for  a  few  minutes,  to  inspect  the 
Pier,  a  kind  of  wull  of  very  simple  ar- 
ehitceturc,  running  a  short  way  into  the 
sea,  and  then  ascended  our  vehicle, 
bound  fur  the  town  of  Bray,  in  the 
neighbourhomi  of  winch  we  had  an  in- 
vitation to  spend  the  day  and  oight. 
The  road  was  magnificent,  broad  and 
smooth  iis  ii  bowling-green  in  many 
places,  while  nothing  could  ecpial  the 
surrounding  scenery,  for  beauty,  ver- 
dure, hnd  sublimity.  To  our  left  rose 
the  lofty  Buuiuiit  of  Killiney,  crowned 
by  an  t4ielisk  ibat  seems  to  gaze  with 
giddy  rapture  on  the  bay  expanded  be* 
tore  it,  and  to  exchnm,  with  Childe 
Harold, 

••  Roil  on,  thou  dr-epnnd  dftrk  bUic  orenn— roll." 

1  had  often  lieMrd  thiit  the  bay  of 
Dublin  waft  equal,  if  not  Euperior^  to 
I  he  bay  of  Naphi;,  but  ncvi-r  before 
did  I  fully  believe  it.  It  is  impossible 
to  form  a  conccjitiuu  of  its  hold  and 
romtintic  features.  The  Hill  of  Mowlh 
and  Ireland's  Eye,  resting  on  the  pb- 
cid  bosom  of  the  sea,  burst  splendidly 
upon  the  view*  and  relieve  the  vast 
ho]i/.oii,  by  their  pietnrc'iqne  outlines. 
The  only  d  life  re  nee  that  !  can  conceive 
worth  mentioning  between  it  and  its 
foreign  rival,  is  Mount  Vesuvius,  which, 
after  all,  is  merely  a  ]dienuincnon, 
more  curious  than  useful,  if  one  may 
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judge  by  the  pictures  ;  and,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  pictures  always  give 
a  flattering  resemblance  of  every  object 
in  nature.     It  is  a  burning  mountain 
that  shoots  out  red-hot  stones  to  a  great 
distance,  and  emits  a  geological  sub- 
stance in  a  liquid  state,  called  lava,  yery 
destructive    in  its   operations.      This 
lava  hardens  after  some  time. and  makes 
excellent  vineyards.     It  is  also  useful 
in  another  way,  having  given  rise  to 
roost  instructive  speculations  concern- 
ing the  age  of  the  world,  which  is  in- 
finitely older  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Indeed,   I  may  here  incidentally  re- 
mark, that  geology  has  done  more  to- 
wards the  development  of  the  human 
understandinir,  by  the  discovery  of  old 
bones,  than  any  other  science  whatso- 
ever.    Very  respectable  divines  consi- 
der its  testimony  much  superior  to  that 
of  Moses,  unless  by  the  very  probable 
hypothesis,    that   where   he  uses  the 
word  "day,**  he  always  means  a  thou- 
sand yeard.     Yet,  afler  all,  that  admis- 
sion will  scarcely  save  his  credit,  for, 
••  magna  est  Veritas,"  that  is,  "  great  is 
truth,'*   and  the  truth  has  come  out, 
viz.  :  that  it  would  take  a  million  of 
years  to  make  some  primitive  rocks, 
and  that  it  reauired  a  great  many  de- 
luges to  form  the  different  stratifications 
in  the  bowels  of  the   earth  I     Now, 
this  may  well  be  called  a  wonderful 
science.     To   be   sure  it  has  all  the 
freshness,  and  therefore,  the  vigour  of 
youth,  about  it,  being  hardly  advanced 
Dpyond  iU  infancy.     It  likewise  pos- 
sesses another  great  advantage,  that  of 
beinir  entirely  based  on  theory — a  very 
prolific  source  of  discovery  in  ingenious 
nan(l«.     Alter  all,  it  simply  acts  upon 
the  principle  of  the  great  Archimedes 
— a  very  extraordinary  man  in  his  day, 
who  invented  burning  glasses.     **  Give 
me,*'  he  used  to  say,  "  only  a  fulcrum 
for  my  lever,  and  1  will  ?wovc  the  world." 
•*  Give  mc,**   says  geology,   "  only  as 
many  millions  of  years  as  Twant,  and 
I  will  make  the  world.*'     Fulcrum  and 
lever  are  terms  in  natural  philosophy 
that  need  not  here  be  explained  ;  it 
will    be   sufficient  to  say,    that   lever 
means  a  poker,  and  fulcrum  the  bar  of 
the  ffrate. 

I  confess  I  was  greatly  interested  in 
the  study  of  geology,  and  1  shall  most 
probably  advert  to  it  again  in  the  course 
of  my  tour  ;  at  preseut  I  shall  dismiss 
it,  l)y  informing  my  readers,  that  two 
other  burning  mountains,  called  volca- 
n  Its,  have  been  discovered  by  enter- 
pri^injf  travellers,  viz.  :  Etna,  in  Sicily, 
and  iiocla,  in  Iceland !    in  the  land  of 


ice  1 1  ice  enough  to  fireeze  the  frozen 
ocean  !  !  !  It  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
strange  as  it  may  sound.  It  is  one  of 
those  phenomena  that  geology  alone 
can  account  for,  and  I  doubt  not  but 
we  shall  soon  receive  most  interesting 
information  from  that  quarter,  respect- 
ing ante  mundane  strata  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, each  bearing  the  impress  of  its  age 
and  date.  To  return  to  the  bay  of 
Dublin. 

We  lost  sight  of  this  stupendous  ob- 
ject in  a  short  time,  being  shut  out  by 
the  ground  rising  and  falling  in  gentle 
undulations.  The  country  was  thickly 
sprinkled  with  villas,  whose  luxuriant 
plantations  often  peeped  above  the 
nigh  stone  walls  surrounding  them.  I 
had  not  mueh  opportunity  of  adding 
to  my  hortut  siccus^  or  making  any  mi- 
nute research  after  cryptogamic  plants, 
as  I  never  left  the  car,  the  day  was  so 
insufferably  hot ;  but  I  remarked  man^ 
fields  spangled  with  the  lovely  Bellis 
perennis,  and  the  road-side  exhibited  a 
profusion  of  Senecio  vulgaris,  with 
some  specimens  of  the  Digitalis  pur- 
purea. 

At  length,  we  reached  Bray,  a  de- 
lightful village,  exhibiting  many  nation- 
al traits,  built  upon  a  river,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge.  The  soil  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  evidently  alluvial, 
and  the  inn  appears  to  be  a  building  of 
some  magnituoe.  Brayhead,  a  rugged 
and  rather  shapeless  mountain,  rises 
somewhat  abruptly  on  the  left  of  the 
town.  I  am  told  that,  on  a  clear  day, 
there  is  a  very  fine  view  from  it,  which 
I  can  readily  imagine,  as  it  is  much 
higher  than  the  circumjacent  country, 
the  other  mountains  excepted. 

Being  naturally  curious  about  deri- 
vations, I  sought  for  information  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  name,  but  in 
vain.  I  at  first  imagined  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood might  be  famous  for  its  breed 
of  asses.  However,  that  hypothesis 
was  denied  on  authority  that  scepticism 
could  not  doubt ;  so  1  must  leave  the 
Gordian  knot  to  be  untied  by  some  more 
adventurous  antiquarian. 

Here,  again,  I  experienced  a  recur- 
rence of  that  hospitality  which  is  so 
grateful  to  the  lonely  traveller.  My- 
self and  companions  were  sumptuously 
entertained  by  a  most  interesting,  amia- 
ble, and  accomplished  family,  consist- 
ing of  a  father,  mother,  three  finely 
proportioned  sons,  and  four  lovely,  syf- 
nhic  daughters,  inhabiting  a  rose-em- 
bowered villa,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  high  road,  but  quite  near  enough 
to  enjoy  all  the  variety  usual  to  such  a 
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praxTmit)**     Before  candles  were  intro- 
duced we  had  a  j^pleiidid  view  From  I  he 
druwing^-roaiii    windows  of   (he  azure 
▼ault^    ihicklj    studded    with   shining" 
I  gems.     This  mitu rally  led  to  q  conver- 
I  tation  on  astroiiomj  ;   I  pointed  out  to 
my  fair  audience  the  Great  Bear,  and 
I  explained  to  ihem   the  diffenrricc  be- 
tween the  tivinkling  of  a  fixed  star  and 
I  the  stead  J  light  of  the  plaiiL'tg.     I  was 
I  tony  not  to  he  Ejble  to  find  Orion,  hut 
I  repeated  for  them  that  beautiful  hue, 

**  O r Ian *B  stud d<?d  b*lt  loukfidim," 

I  with  which  thev  were  esseeedingly  de- 
[ lighted.     On  the  whole,  1  Beldom  re- 
member to  have  spent  so  pleasant  an 
I  ^venitig^,  among  «uch  a  number  of  m- 
genuous  youug  persons,  all  anxious  to 
improve  their  minds  by  useful  and  or- 
flianiental  knowledge. 

Tliursday — Bid  adieu,  after  partak- 
ling  of  a  most  comfortable  break  last,  to 
[our  estimiible  ho^t  and  hoste&i,  and 
liheir  no-lefis-e^ftinialde  scions,  with 
I  many  good  wishes  and  compliments  on 
I  tjoth  sides,  and  [iroeeeded  lit  once  to 
I  the  celebrated  Dargle. 

This  romantic  s[mt  is  a  road  running 
I  alongside  of  a  tolerably  steep  hill,plant- 
i  ed  with  stunted  oaks,  from  which  a 
izi'.'^zag  path  leads  to  the  bottom,  where 
la  limpid  sireaui  niurraurs  over  jutting 
JTock>',  and  soothes  the  mind  to  con- 
1  tcmplkition — an  exercise  of  the  reason- 
ring  lacukies  very  bencficial,  when  mo- 
[derateiy  enjoyed.  We  took  our  seat 
[on  a  wooden  bench  in  a  kind  of  old 
I  tummer-house,  that  seems  once  to  have 
llwen  ingeniously  stuflled  with  moss,  and 
I  after  resting  there  for  half-an-hour,  en- 
Ijoying  the  shade  formed  by  the  roof  of 
I  our  humble  domicile,  we  braved  the 
[fervour  of  the  noontide  sun,  and, 

**  with  fainting  itcjfM,  and  slow/' 

I  at  length  reached  a  rocky  excrescence, 
I  called  '*  the  Lover*s  Leap." 

This  is,  I  shoidd  imagine,  the  high- 

leflt  point  of  the  Dargle,  and  the  leap 

[would  be  considerable,  but  that  the  fall 

lfna<(t  be  broken,  at  a  few  feet  fruni  the 

rtop,  by  the  thick  branches  of  the  trees, 

fgrowiug  Immediately  under.     Sappho, 

||ui  ancient  Grecian  ladj,  was  the  first 

||o  set  the  exiimple  ot  such  desperate 

Ifblly — for  folly  I  este<"ra  it — if  not  ab- 

laolute  madness.     Fair  and  gentle,  and 

|fentle-as-you-a re-fair,  readers,  do  not 

'  mistake  me.     I  am  no  enemy  to  love  ; 

far  from  it;  I  esteem  it  the  purest  of  all 

our  feelings,  hut  there  is  reason  in  every 

thing,  and  where  there  is  not,  nothing 

reasonable  can  be  expected.     In  fact, 

the  want  of  that  mo«t  neccsiary  ingrt*. 


dient  in  the  human  composition,  has 
been  the  origin  of  all  the  "  lover's 
leaps,'*  whether  situated  on  the  verdant 
plains  of  Marathon,  or  tlie  rocky  glens 
of  our  own  romantic  island.  To  prove 
tny  unprejudiced  opinion  to  my  fair 
companion?,  with  whom  1  had  some 
interesting  coitversation  on  the  sniyect 
of  love,  I  read  to  thenu  from  my  com- 
monplace book,  which,  by  great  good 
luck,  1  had  in  my  pocket,  the  follow* 
ing  exquisite  lines,  under  the  head 
"  shepherd  :" 

**  In  peace,  love  tancs  the  Bhc|>l3erd''t  retd  ; 
In  war,  he  mounts  the  warrior*!  ctccd." 

For  the  information  of  future  travel- 
lers, I  tlnnk  it  but  fair  to  mention,  that 
somewhere  in  this  locality,  (he  noblest 
view  is  to  be  obtained  of  JSiigur-loaf,  an 
appelktion  it  well  deserves,  being  ex- 
ceedingly like  its  namesake,  in  every- 
thing but  colour »  As  to  its  brother- 
mountain,  culled  Little  Sugar-loaf,  I 
must  take  the  liberty  of  protesting 
aguin?it  the  assumption  of  that  title — it 
might  ju^t  as  well  call  itself  little  tea- 
chest.  However,  I  am  not  one  of 
those  carping  critics  wlio  ouarrel  with 
names.  1  agree  with  the  Avonic  bard , 
who  observes, 

**  A  rose,  by  my  oltier  name,  wouW  *nidl  u  iweet,** 
and  why  not  a  mountain  too- 

Our  route  was  next  directed  to  the 
Waterftill,  where  nature  may  be  said  to 
stand  in  her  most  independent  attitude. 
Several  deer  were  running  through  the 
park,  and  a  young  man,  with  a  straw 
liat,  drab  trow  sera,  and  a  fishing  rod, 
was  briskly  ascending  a  rocky  emi- 
nence, w  h  i  I  e,  s  I  o  Vi  ]y  an  d  leisure  ly  ,t  h  e  ti  ny 
mountain-nil  pursued  its  even  way  down 
the  sloping  declivity,  as  if  regardless 
of  the  presence  of  any  living  creature, 
tilh  in  frolic  mood,  it  dashed  it<ielf  into 
a  thijUi?aniJ  sprayed  particles,  some  few 
feet  bt'ftire  it  joined  its  kindred  ele- 
ment in  the  streamlet  beneath. 

Waterfalls  are  among  the  constituent 
portions  of  the  stibhme  and  beautiful. 
There  are  many  of  difterent  sizes  in 
Europe,  but  the  gret>test  in  the  known 
wnrhj  is  that  of  Ni.igara,  in  Canaila, 
As  well  as  I  remrmher,  a  whole  lake 
goes  over  at  one  leap,  without  stop  or 
impediment.  This  is  not  so  wonder- 
ful, after  all,  as  everything  is  on  a  large 
scale  on  that  coniinent.  The  rivers 
are  large;  the  mountains  are  large  ; 
the  forests  are  large ;  and  the  alligators, 
a  species  of  crocodile,  worshipped  by 
the  Egvptirins,  are  enormous. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  that 
there  ii  an  empty  banquetting  houie, 
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approached  by  a  rustic  bridge,  which 
we  were  not  permitled  to  cross,  without 
an  order,  si  c I rcu instance  reg:retted  by 
the  whole  party,  as  we  were  naturally 
desirous  so  see  all  that  was  wortli  seeing: 
in  a  place  so  celebrated*  But,  the  im- 
mortal  Shakspeare  says — **  There  is  a 
tide  iji  tbe  aft'airs  of  men,  \4 hich^  t^iken 
at  the  dovv,  Itrads  on  to  fortune  ;"  so, 
we  resolved  to  try  our  Fori  tine  some- 
where  else,  und  accordingly  turned  our 
horse's  head  to  Lnggeluw. 

Our  journey  now  assumed  a  different 
aspect.  We  ftoon  experienced  some 
of  the  inconvenif  ncies  and  hard  fillips 
Mttcudant  upon  the  explorers  of  seclud- 
ed scenery.  The  road  prcs^ented  a 
succession  of  hills^ — hill  alter  litll — till 
the  eye  was  fatigued  witli  looking-  up- 
wards. I  never  was  partial  to  much 
walkiniTi  a"d,  1  confess,  I  was  heartily 
tired  befure  oiy  esteemed  friend,  who 
was  very  careful  of  b!s  horse,  invited 
mc  to  resume  my  seat  on  the  jaunting" 
car.  Some  miles  of  tolerably  U^vel 
grouuil  succeeded  this  multitudinous 
ascent,  and  I  was  inwardly  congratu- 
lating inyseif  that  my  toils  were  over, 
when  we  were  ag:ain  ordered  to  dis- 
mount, ag  the  roftd  now  led  down  a 
steep  declivity,  to  which  thereseemed  to 
be  no  end.  1  he  walk  was  not,  however, 
as  fatiguing  as  the  former  one,  the  road 
being  shaded  by  thick  fulia^^e,  while  a 
peiJtlc  breeze  Ironi  the  lake  ret>cshed 
our  drooping  f.pirits.  At  length,  we 
reached  the  object  of  our  wi!»hes.  It 
is  by  no  means  an  uncomforidble  house, 
tit  least  for  a  temporary  visit,  Uke  ours. 
We  were  shown  into  a  very  respecta- 
bly-sized ronm»  where  we  soon  made 
ouri^elves  comfortable  with  a  btt«kt"t  of 
provisions^  supplied  by  the  niunificence 
of  our  Bray  friends,  whos^e  kindness 
ami  hospitality  I  cannot  *uRicientiy  ap- 
preciate or  too  often  acknowledge.  I 
never  enjityed  a  thing  of  the  kind  sej 
much.  Our  fare  was  exeeHent^ — cold 
brim  and  chickens,  muiton  pie  auil 
cream  cheese,  with  a  pint  of  excflleut 
sherry  and  some  bottled  ale,  1  felt  so 
thoroughly  refreshed,  us  tt>  enjny  a 
walk  with  the  Indies,  to  the  sandy  slmrc 
of  the  lake,  encircled  by  bill  and  diitc, 
while  their  prudent  relntivc  stnyed  be- 
hind to  see  his  horse  fed.  Our  con- 
versation was  lively,  though  bordering 
on  the  scntimcniitL  My  fair  associ- 
ates were  both  pcrs'Ons  f»f  refined  laMe 
and  extensive  reeding,  and  they  at  once 
delected  my  plugiariBm,  when  pointing 
to  a  high  rock,  rising  to  the  clouds 
in  sublime  perpendicnluTity,  I  exclaim- 
ed with  enthusiasm— 


"  Come  OEUt,  come  all,  Uik  rocik  ill«ll  fly 
FVom  itt  firm  b«ceat  kxid  aa  I/* 

This  lively  sally  produced  a  melU- 
fluous  torreut  of  poetical  quotation 
from  all  parties,  till  we  were  bo  wrept 
in  Fancy's  magic  mantle,  that  we  abso- 
lutely started  at  the  sound  of  my 
friend's  loud  halloo,  summoning  us  to 
resirrne  our  journey.  It  reminded  us 
of  the  horn  of  James  Fitzjames,  and 
at  tho  moment  we  should  have  felt  no 
surprise,  bad  n  man  started  out  of  the 
bu-hes,  and  cried  **  Saxon,  I  am  Ro- 
derick Dhu/* 

Certainly,  Luggelaw  is  situated  most 
romiintically  lonely,  and,  with  a  little 
cxertiiin,  might  be  rendered  perfectly 
inaeeessible.  It  muy  also  be  well  eidt- 
ed  **  meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child  ;*  for 
1  remarked  In  the  Album,  kept  to  re- 
cord the  names  of  the  visitors,  several 
very  spirited  effusions  in  rhyme — tbe 
greater  part  well  worth  rescuing  from 
tl^eir  oblivious  solitude.  I  did  not  add 
to  the  collection,,  though  pressingly  in- 
treatcd  by  my  fellow-pilgrims,  but  con- 
tented myself  with  merely  inscribing 
my  name,  together  with  those  of  roy 
a  unable  companions,  adding  a  few  sitn- 
]>le  expressions  in  admiration  of  the 
surrounding  precipices.  I  cannot  con- 
clude my  description  of  "these dark  so- 
lliudes  and  awful  cells*'  without  assur- 
ing the  botanist  that  he  will  be  Inghly 
gratified  by  the  profusion  of  cryptnga- 
mic  plunta,  clothing  the  rocks  and  cm- 
bell  isbiog  the  shores.  I  guthered  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  the  crysanthe- 
mum  leucanthenium,  and  one  very 
scarce  fdant  of  the  class  pentandriu, 
that  I  never  met  with  bclbre. 

The  evening  shadows  were  extend- 
ing ihemaclvcs  over  the  unruffled  sur- 
face of  the  dimpled  lake,  like  sadden- 
ing thoughts  atealiog  over  the  contem- 
plative memory,  when  we  prepwred  to 
mount  the  Alpine  ascent.  I  had  fond* 
ly  entertained  a  hope  that  some  other 
way  of  egress  might  bad  iVom  thin 
subterraneous  excaviuion,  but  I  wns 
disappointed.  We  hud  to  retrnce  our 
footsteps^ — lileraHy  footsteps,  as  my 
worthy  and  philanthropic  fdlow-tnivd- 
ler  was  parliculnrly  desirous  of  savio^ 
his  horse,  a  very  strong  tinimaljW  ho  could 
have  trolled  up  the  hill  with  a  hcaTter 
load  than  our  united  weights  could 
average — ami  when  we  arrived  at  a 
vitlvige  called  Houndwood-^I  suppoic 
from  some  circular  plantation  in  it* 
prnximity,  though  1  was  too  mticb  tired 

to  make  any  inquiries  after  it^ whert 

we  purposed   remaining  the  night I 

merely  sat  up  tiJi  I  swallowed  iuinc 
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mutton  chops,  Imslily  undressed,  and 
then  embraced   my  pillow,  with  a  de- 
gree of  comfort  orjlj  known  to  those 
who,  like  me,  and  Chiide  Hurold, 
**  ReiUiiti  and  worn,  and  »tem  and  wcArUomc, 
Drooped  tt  a  vlid^bom  blcoti  with  cUpc  wing.'* 

Friday — heh  my  downy  couch  iibout 
seven  o'clock,  coiisidenibly  recruited 
after  a  continuous  slumber,  unbroken 
from  the  moment  1  luid  my  head  upon 
the  piUovv,  till,  roused  by  my  active 
friend,  who«e  buoyant  spirits  always 
incVmcd  him  to  take  time  by  the  fore- 
lock. After  "adoring-  the  cosmetic 
powers/' as  Pope  %nratively  expresses 
the  common  occurreuce  ol'  puttings 
on  one*8  clothes,  I  descended  to  the 
iahle  d'hote,  or  saile  a  vimtf;er,  as  the 
French  desig-naie  the  breakfast  table, 
and  fonnd  my  fiik  vo^agcurs,  eaeh»  as 
I  assured  them,  the  personification  of 
"  a  fay  in  fiiiry  land,"  ready  equipped 
for  prosecutinjr  our  tour.  The  break- 
fast was  quickly  despatched,  and  we 
again  resumed  onr  vehicle,  tilled  with 
the  mo?t  deli^'htful  anticipations  of  the 
pleasures  awaiting  us. 

Ourdcsiioiitian  was  the  vale  of  Glen* 
dalough  i  or,  as  it  is  more  appropri- 
iitely  desig'oated — the  Seveu  Churches 

from   the  remains  uf  geven  edifices 

j  of  that  order  of  arc^hitecture  occupy- 
[  ing  the  space  so  denominated,  with  ir- 
regular  intervals  between  them.  No- 
thing can  equal  the  Alpine  etfcct  of 
ihe  first  view.  Mountain  towers  over 
moantain,  and  llie  vale  sweetly  blends 
with  the  secluded  lake,  that"  reaU  in 
the  extremity  of  a  rocky  amphitheatre, 
like  the  "sorrowing  sea-bird"  in  the 
peaceful  covert  of  its  mothcr*8  nest.  A 
thousand  rclrospcctiooa  rushed  upon 
my  memory,  as  1  entered  the  precinctB 
of  this  enchanted  ground,  all  tinged 
with  a  melancholy  cast  of  I  bought.  I 
repeated,  uncrmsciousty,  to  myself, 
**  Adieu,  thou  dreary  pile'' — then,  *'Ye 
distant  !owcrs,  ye  antitjue  spires  !"— 
then,  audibly  and  distinctly, 

••  If  you  would  tec  fair  MekoM  aright. 
Go  vUit  it  by  tlie  pate  mocmlight." 

Some  minutes  elafised  before  I  cuuld 
give  my  attention  to  the  four  guides, 
who  offered  to  show  us  the  curiosities, 
and,  indeed,  they  had  so  louch  to 
show  and  tell,  that  it  was  impossible  io 
take  in  all  the  information  as  quiekty 
as  it  was  given.  A  gi>od  deal  oi  fabu< 
Ions  matter  was  mixed  up  with  well- 
authenticated  facts,  which  thejudicinus 
antiquary  rejects,  as  unworthy  a  phice 
in  his  memoranda,  I  shall,  therefore, 
coiififie  myself  io  what  is  instructive. 


and  leave  the  rest  to  be  gleaned  by  the 
lovers  of  legenrlary  hire. 

Ireland  wns  once  the  most  learned, 
the  most  civilized,  and  the  mo«it  polish- 
ed nation  in  the  ktiowii  wurld.  Va- 
rious monnments  of  her  ancient  splen» 
dour  reniiiin  to  this  dny  to  attest  the 
fiict,'  if  it  should  be  questioned  by  scep- 
tical ignorance.  The  Vale  of  GJenda- 
lough  is,  in  itself,  a  proof  that  the 
arts  and  sciences  were  not  unknown  to 
us  at  a  very  early  period  of  ecclesias- 
tical history.  Witness  the  mi  us  that 
have  survived  the  wreek  of  time,  rear- 
ing thtir  licjids  in  this  most  secluded 
nook  of  nature's  wide  domain* 

The  ediHces  are  remarkable  for  ex- 
treme sinqdicity  of  design  and  a  certain 
fdainness     in   the    arcliitecture,   quite 
Spartan.     There  is,  in  particular,  a  ve- 
ry curious  stone  roof  slill  stand in;£,  per- 
fectly devoid  of  adventitious  ornament, 
and  challeoffing  admiration  by  iischuste 
severity,     The  soil,  1  sltould  conceive, 
rather  swampy  Ju  wet  weather,  and  the 
proxiniily  uf  so  many  mountains  must 
conduce  to  a  consider  able  humidity  of 
atmosphere.     But  the  object  of  great- 
est interest,  where  all  is  iuteiesting,  is 
one  of  those  circular  ekvjtions,  called 
round  towers,  which  have  set  at  defi- 
ance the  researclies  of  the  most  acute 
antit|uarie8,   challenging  invest igation, 
and,    at  the  same  time,  smiling  con- 
tempt on  the  puny  elforts  ihat  would 
unravel     their    Eleusiiiian    m^^ateries. 
They  have  been  the  subject  ol  ingeni- 
ous and  peeuliarly  delieute  inquiry,  yet 
nothing  8ati^faclory  lias  been  elucidated 
concerning  their  date,  or  the  tacs  for 
which  they  were  built.    I  h«ve  marked 
the  word  uses  iu  italics,  to  prepare  my 
readers  for  a  little  hypotbes^is  of  my 
own,  which  I  venture  to  put  forward 
with   modesty,   and  yet,  at  the  same 
lime,    with    that  degree    of   boldness, 
such  as  orifjinality  of  any  kind  is  enti- 
tled to  indulj^'c  in.     I  say,  therefore, 
that  perhaps  wo  shull  never  erain  the 
right  clue  to  I  his  labyrinth  of  conjec- 
ture, while  we   obstinately  persist   in 
supposing  that  they  were  intended  for 
any  use.     Why    not   throw  off  these 
shackles  at  once,  and,  taking  a  wider 
range  in  the  field  of  speculation,  in- 
quire  whether  they   were  not  simply 
meant  for   ornament  ?   for  the  pictu- 
refqnc  termination  of  a  vista!  bke  Pom- 
pey's  pillwr,  or  the  W^ellingtnn  testimo- 
uial,  or  the  obelisks  and  pillars  of  an- 
cient and   modern  times!     1  candidly 
confess,  that  in  my  Judgment,  this  not 
improbatde  hypothesis  solves  the  whole 
difficulty  ;  for,  consider  what  I   have 
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before  sakl  abo*it  Ireland  at  ihat 
dbtant  period — renowned  for  her  pro- 
gress ill  literature  and  civilization, 
far  iKtyoiid  the  neighljouring  countries. 
In  such  circumstances,  may  it  not  be 
easily  conceived,  tlmt  she  would  nt>t 
expend  ull  licr  weulth  tind  ingenuity  on 
the  mere  cruvings  of  ncctis^^ity,  but 
would  eatend  her  aid  to  the -gentle  call 
of  oniameiital  emhelliAhmcnt  V  It  is 
the  natural  process  of  growing"  prosper 
rity  in  every  nation  under  the  sun. 
First,  appears  the  cottage  with  its 
woodbined  lattice ;  next,  the  comfurt- 
able  slated  l»oui?e  ;  then,  the  castellated 
tower  ;  theiu  the  suraptuotis  palace  ; 
iind  when  all  the  popultition  is  provided 
with  tenements  suited  to  their  means, 
ever-creative  and  ever- rest! ess  fancy 
luxuriates  in  the  construction  of  all 
kinds  ot*  taehs$  buildings,  in  the  Gre- 
cian, Roman,  Elizabethan,  Gothici  and 
Saxon  orders  of  architecture. 

Bui,  1  would  not  deny  that  these 
round  towers,  besides  being  primarily 
intended  as  picturesque  objects,  miglu 
not  also  bo  put  to  some  use,  as  occa- 
sion required.  They  would  raake  ex* 
cellcnt  heirrles.  They  nii^^ht  be  used 
as  lumber  rooms  for  the  friars  ;  and 
naig-bt  serve  ii«*  places  of  defence  against 
the  incursions  of  the  numerous  hordes 
of  predatory  savages  that  swarmed  all 
uver  the  face  of  the  country.  Nay,  I 
fear,  that  in  that  gloomy  time,  when 
popery  reigned  jjredominant,  they 
might,  on  an  emergency,  be  converted 
into  a  living  tomb  for  those  unhappy 
victims,  who,  *' for  three  long  yeares," 
like  the  unfortunate  Constance  de  Be* 
verly,  in  M  arm  ion, 

T  **  bowed  my  pride 
A  hi»rfti'-boy  in  hi*  triln  to  ride." 

I  expect  to  raise  a  host  of  criticizing 
hornets  about  rny  ears  by  tliia  casual 
disquisition,  but  I  have  mude  up  my 
roiml  to  that  kiud  of  thing.  From  the 
very  first,  I  was  resolved  to  set  re- 
views and  reviewers  at  defiance,  taking 
example  by  the  celebrated  Horace,  who 
on  something  of  a  stmilar  occasion, 
adopted  the  fohowiug  aphorism  for  his 
motto  :— **  Populus  me  sibilat,  at  mi  hi, 
plnudo  ipse  domi." — A  Bentcnce  hard 
to  he  translated,  so  as  to  make  good 
English  and  good  sense,  at  the  same 
time  I  hut  it  means,  "  tlie  people  hiss 
me,  but  to  me  I  applaud  it  in  my  own 
house," 

As  for  the  legends  of  St.  Kevin — 
prunounced  Cavan — I  consider  them 
as  apocryphaJ,  and  beneath  the  notice 
of  the  sclcDtific  trtiveller,  except  by  a 


very  cursory  allusion*  The  storv  of 
his  savage  conduct  to  the  interesting- 
young  woman  who  ^as  fool  enough  to 
tall  in  love  with  him,  stamps  Urn  an  a 
bigot ;  and  I  tiiink  it  telU  badly  for 
the  magistracy  of  the  county  at  that 
lime,  that  such  a  flagrant  offence — no- 
thing short  of  manslaughter — should  be 
pLisscd  by  unpunished.  Even  in  those 
diiys^  when  priests  and  friars  may  set 
the  law  at  defiance  with  impunity,  yet 
some  stir  would  he  made  about  so  gross 
a  violation  of  public  decency.  The 
newspapers  would  take  up  the  cau-ic  of 
injured  innocence  ;  and  though  it  would 
all  end  in  smoke,  aud  the  matter  be 
hushed  up  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, still  a  certain  degree  of  odium 
would  attach  to  the  perpetrator  of  such 
unmanly  wickedness. 

I  did  not  chnsc  to  hazard  my  neck 
by  going  into  the  hole  in  the  rock, 
overhanging  the  lake,  which  he  fixed 
upon  for  his  bed.  In  fact,  I  felt  too 
much  disgusted  with  his  character,  as 
developed  in  the  foregoing  anecdote, 
to  wish  to  know  more  about  him  :— 
and  I  was  not  a  IStlle  astonished  to  be 
told  by  the  younger  of  my  fair  com- 

fmninns,  that  our  national  poet — Ire- 
arid'i  mo^t  gifted  child — ^had  eulogized 
his  ruffianly  couiiuct  in  a  musical  com- 
position. But  a  Latin  proverb  m^s^ 
"  omnibus  hgc  vitium  est  cantoribii»/' 
that  is,  "  this  vice  h  in  all  singers"^ — 
and  whatever  is  so  general  cannot  be 
condemned  in  an  individual — particu- 
larly an  individual  so  celebrated  for 
morality,  decency,  and  mellifluous  nuni* 
bera, 

I  must  not  pass  over  an  ornithologi- 
cal phenomenon  in  this  deserted  vale, 
which  is  that  no  sky-lark  will  sing 
within  its  precincts.  The  first  inti- 
mation 1  ever  had,  that  sulitude  affecU 
the  spirits  of  birds  pretty  much  in  the 
way  it  works  upon  the  human  consti^ 
tution, 

Wc  were  so  interested  with  this 
ancient  monument  of  sterility  and 
gloom,  that  we  hovered  about  it  for 
upwardj-  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
then  bid  it  ndieu,  w*ith  feelings  of  ua* 
mingled  pleasure,  nearly  allied  to  what 
the  poet  must  have  feJt  when  he  said 

"  Fare  tliee  wdl,  and  if  for  ever, 
Snil,  for  ever  fare  thee  well.'* 

Time  did  not  permit  us  to  explore 
the,  1  suppose,  profound  abyss  of  the 
Devirs  (ilen  i  hut  wc  were  pointed  out 
the  direction  in  which  it  lay;  and  also 

that  of  the   Meeting  of  the  Waten 

a  most  luxuriant  scene  of  nature**  fineil 
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combinnttons  where  the  last  ray*  of 
feelitig  and  life  are  ready  to  take  iheiF 
departure^  and  mingle  liCQTts  in  peace 
— where  the  purest  of  crystul  and 
brightest  of  green,  fade  before  the  soft 
magic  of  streamlet  and  rill,  and  the 
presence  of  friends  makea  every  dear 
»cene  of  enchantment  more  clcar^ — 
where,  in  short,  there  is  always  some- 
thing tnore  eiquisite  still  to  improve 
the  best  charms  of  nature. 

I  date  plagiarism  in  tiny  shape  ;  and 
therf  fore,  notify  lo  my  readers^  that  ilie 
preceding  paragraph,  beginning  at 
"  last  ray**"  and  ending"  with  '*  charms 
of  nature,"  is  but  a  traiispoailion  into 
prose,  i>f  one  of  the  tenderest  canzonets 
of  nut  lyrie  bardj  in  praise  of  the  Vale 
of  Ovoca,  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters, 
and  reflected  looks. 

These  contemplations^  together  with 

the  heat  of  a  noon -tide  sun,  induced  a 

kind  of  pleasing  stupor  over  my  sensea, 

which  made  m»%  in  a  great  measure, 

regardleea  of  lime  or  passing  olyects, 

till  I  waa  roused   from  my  reverie  by 

the   cheerful   voice    of   my    Idluriotis 

frien<1,  recommending  me  to  inspect  the 

Glen  of  the  Downs,   which   we  were 

Ijnst   entering.     The  urahrageou:*  foli- 

lage  was  very  gratefuh  and  the  stcet>- 

B  fif  the  acclivity  on  one  side  verg- 

ng  close    upon    the  romantic.      The 

IVilluge  of  Delgany,  which    I  did  not 

■tee,  is  contiguous  to  this  agreeable  spot, 

|.4nd   ts^    I   nnderstand,  a  collection   of 

I  cottages  very  tastefully  arranged^     In 

liis  place  we  met  with  an  adventure, 

jliy  the  horse  starting  at  a  picturesque 

[looking  beggarwoman,  who,  with  her 

I  three  children, suddenly  extended  their 

I  hands  and  raised  their  voices  in  suppli- 

I  eating  utiitudc,     IVrt  of  the  harness 

I  gave  way,  tlie  horse  pranced  a   little, 

I  And  we  were  all  obliged  to  alight,  not 

[n  litlie  displeased  with  the  cause  of  our 

I  sudden  disaster.     My  friend  was  loud 

nn   his  indignation,   and    I  said  some 

ratrong   things,  seeing    my   fair   com- 

Sinions  very  considerably  alarmed, 
ut,  "  sweet  are  the  u»ies  of  adversity,*' 
kift  some  poet  finely  remarks.  The 
fmcndicLint  meekly  offered  her  assist- 
lance,  which  was  thankrully  accepted, 
[vbcn  she  produced  a   strong  piece  of 

f^ack  cord,  and  olfercd  it  to  tie  up  the 
mctured  Seat  her.  In  a  few  minutes 
lure  wrre  again  in  trav tiling  order*  and 
'th  the  glen  at  a  rapid  pace,  followed 
jy  the  benedictions  of  the  Ldecniosy- 
Fnary  wanderer  and  her  ofTspiing,  who<e 
linvohmtary  fault  was  rewarded  with 
[the  gratuity  of  some  halfpence — Mem. 
The  itrata  of  rocks  »ecm  to  lie  in  a 


¥ery  confused  maimer,  as  if  tumbled 
about  by  some  convuUton  of  nature — 
most  likely  an  earthquake.  1  forget 
wlicther  it  was  in  the  Glen  of  ihe 
Downs  or  the  Vale  of  Glendalough 
that  1  remarked  mica  to  be  the  pre- 
dominating geological  minerah 

The  road  ni>w  ascunifd  u  smiling  as- 
pect. A  cloiier  approximution  to  my 
old  acquaintances,  the  two  sugar-loaves, 
disclosed  new  beauties  on  their  verdure- 
less  snminits.  Hill  and  dale,  streamlet 
and  grove,  cottage  and  hall  swejjt  by  in 
tranquil  succession.  1  refer  to  the 
well-known  optical  delusion  which 
makes  things  at  rest  a]>pear  in  sliding 
motion,  as  you  are  going  in  the  oppo- 
site d j recti on^^ti  11,  precisely  at  twenty 
minutes  before  five,  just  in  time  to 
make  some  attempt  at  a  toilet  before 
dinner,  we  arrived  at  Lucca,  the  ele- 
gantly rustic  seat  of  the  amiable  fa- 
Kiily,  to  whose  hospitality  we  had  before 
been  so  deeply  indebted.  A  loin  'bf 
the  finest  veal  1  ever  saw  sufBced  to 
gralily  my  simple  taste,  without  en- 
croacning  on  the  other  delicacies  of  the 
Bcison,  which  crowned  the  fLStal  board. 
The  oort  was  excellent,  and  altogether 
I  seldom  made  a  heartier  dinner.  The 
evening  was  spent  in  improving  con- 
versation. I  was  drawn  out  by  the 
young  people,  who  were  anxious  for 
information  upon  all  points  connected 
with  the  sciences  of  astronomy,  botany, 
and  geology.  1  v*  as  again  greatly  dis- 
appointed at  not  being  able  to  find 
Orion.  However,  at  their  particular 
reqnest,  I  repeated  **  Orion's  studded 
belt  looks  dim,*'  and  1  eiplained  the 
difference  between  a  fixed  star  and  a 
planet — tbi:-  former  twinkling  very  per- 
ceptibly, while  the  latter  shines  with  a 
steady  liglit. 

May  I  be  permitted  here  to  remark, 
though  it  may  make  a  little  episode, 
that  astronomy  is  a  most  astonishing 
icienco.  Without  its  assistance  we 
should  never  have  known  any  thing 
about  light  or  heat,  and  might  have 
supposed  the  moon  to  be  very  unlike 
what  it  rcaliy  is.  To  the  uneducated 
eye  she  appears  to  be  bright,  but  as- 
tronomy incontestably  proves  her  to  be 
quite  dark,  and  to  have  mountains  ex- 
actly like  our  own.  The  planets  also 
arc  remarkable  for  curiosities,  parttcu* 
larly  Saturn,  whose  ring  is  a  most  ex- 
iraordinary  prodiiciion.  h  is  sujvposcd 
to  anstt  er  the  place  of  an  atmosphere  ; 
but  no  good  hypothesis  has  ever  yet 
been  formed  for  Jupiter*s  belts.  Mer- 
cury is  so  near  the  sun  that  cold  water 
is  an  ingredient  not  to  be  found  there 
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all  the  wttkr^r  is  boUing  hot.  And  Venus 
15  r*'rn;irkable  for  nothiuir  ImL  her  beau- 
ty, whirl t  tier  tinme  wvW  t^xpreases, 
hvxw^  called  aiter  a  hiiiillien  goddess, 
iiiuch  C'lebrated  i'br  regular  feutiircs. 
Very  litlle  b  kiinwii  i4"  Mara,  except 
bis  red  colour,  vvlileh  iiruceeds  from 
c.iusr^  not  yet  discovered, 

Till*,  ;iiid  much  oinre  I  l^-ld  to  luy 
iiileresting  inid  interested  juvrmle  au- 
dk'ijcc  ;  besides  di<i-cctini?  a  splendid 
specimen  of  ihe  Digitalis  purpurea^ 
which  they  only  knew  hv  the  coinmon 
name  of  fox-jjlove  ;  am!  shewing  the 
two  lonn^  and  two  short  stun>ens,  by 
whieh  [  8atisractorily  provrd  it  to  be- 
lonia:  to  the  das^  called  Didynamia* 
sig^ui tying  two  long  uiid  two  tiiiurt.  I 
found  they  hiid  never  considered  the 
iubject  ot  geoloj^y  ;  so  1  merely  gave 
the  ^rand  outlines  of  the  science,  in  a 
few  words,  explrtlniug  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  priuiitive,  ^fcondary,  ante- 
tnuiKlane  and  straliHcation  ;  and  jui^t 
as  the  clock  struck  eleven,  !  wooed 
•'  tired  n.itnre's  sweet  restorer,  haliny 
tleep/' — ill  other  wt»rds,  1  took  my 
candle,  and  went  to  bed. 

Saturday, — Rose  at  half-past  eight ; 
(jind  before  breakfast*  whieu    was  not 
[on  the  table  till  ten,  arranged  some  of 
I  my  notes  in  methodical  order — a  work 
'not  without  its  dilHculty,  eoimderirig 
the  various  subjects  they  w  ere  intentled 
to  embrace.     The  gratincdtion,    how- 
ever, of  adding  even  my  mite  to  the 
lejLtension  of  u§eful  knowledge,  repaid 
f  the  toil 

^hc  country  round  Lucca  abounds 
[  in  natural  and  artificial  beauties,  well 
I  worth  the  observation  of  the  natural* 
isl — hut  we  were  satiated  with  varictv, 
►  and  preferred  the  repose  of  a  « efl- 
furnished  drawing-room,  and  the  lively 
[interchange  of  colloquial  repartee  to 
I tlie  society  of  the  "woods  and  wiids, 
j  whose  melancholy  gloom  accords  with 
liny  soul's  ^sadness.**  We  accordingly 
I  remained  in  the  house  the  whole  morn* 
ling,  and  at  half-past  four,  after  parta- 
iking  of  an  early  dinner  at  three,  hid  a 
I  final  adieu  to  Lueca  and  its  hospitable 
)and  fascinating  inhabitants;  feeling 
)  very  indescribably  what  the  poet  so 
'  ftbly  expresses,  when  he  says — '*  Re- 
I  mote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow/* 

By  the  advice  of  our  judicious  en- 
I  tertainers,  we  returned  by  a  different 
road  ;  and  by  that  means  had  the  plea- 
sure of  pasfii ug  through  the  enchanting 
little  valetudinary  village,  called  En- 
niskerry,  where  I  remarked  u  very  to- 
lerably furnished  butcher's  stall,  and  a 
few  flrnirishitig  evergreens  iji  tittle 
courts  before  one  or  two  small  looking 


bouses,  I  he  residence,  evidently,  of  peo- 
ple in  a  respectable  line  of  life.  There 
IS  tio  striking  feature  in  its  immedmle 
neighbourhood,  till  you  arrive  at  the 
Scalp,  where  nature  sit*  arrayed  in  her 
wildest  and  moat  picturcsi^mr  Ci>stum4?. 
I  cannot  describe  the  Scalp — it  is 
beyond  uiy  powers  of  ponrtruititre.  It 
would  be  presumption  in  me  to  attempt 
it.  Tiie  effect  of  its  bold  and  irrc;!ulaf 
proportions  is  quite  Hiunutng,  While 
gazing  at  it,  tile  mind  is  be^^ildercd  in 
a  chaos  of  coniliclrng  cmotioHS — vi«  : 
surprise,  terror,  adudrattnn,  dismay  nud 
fear.  Imagine  a  gigantic  quarn'. 
worked  by  a  thousand  steam  engiuck 
till  the  very  inmost  rpccs^es  of  the 
mountain  arc  lhrov\n  open  to  public 
view^ — and  the  mail-coach  rond  run- 
ning right  throngh  the  mi»-shaperi 
mass^  perfectly  smooth,  and  defended 
from  all  accidents  by  a  parapet  wall,  on 
the  side  next  to  the  precipice.  It  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  natural  curitMti- 
ties,  superior,  I  have  an  idea,  to  ttie 
so  much  talked  of  Giant's  Caii^ewav  ; 
insomuch  i>s  there  u  an  appearance  of 
design  in  the  one,  from  tlic  rr^uUr 
shape  of  the  pillai»,  which  mast  take 
o(f  considerably  from  the  romantie 
effect. 

The  youngi'fit  of  my  fair  fi  llow  Ira- 
vellers,  who  has  a  very  en*iritrin<r  mind, 
asked  me  whether  I  tlittu^lit  ihe  action 
of  fire  or  watrr  had  caused  this  diNru}>* 
tion  of  the  mountain,  and  (  nnswercrb 
without  a  tnornent'j?  he«it4ition — neither 
—  resolving  the  whole  into  an  ante 
mundane  formation,  which  must  have 
taken  millions  o\*  years  to  bring  to  iu 
present  state  of  perfection.  I  shewed 
her  that  there  was  not  the  legist  ap- 
pearance of  volcanic  matter,  ndther 
lava  nor  cinders  in  its  entire  locality  : 
nor  is  there  any  outlet  for  a  body  of 
waters  capable  of  committing  such' de- 
vastation, without  tukini?  a  very  circai- 
tous  route  to  the  sea  w  8ere  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  all  rivers  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  empty  them&elvee* 

1  therefore  spenk  of  its  antc-mnnd*ne 
constitution  with  considenih!**  Jr  r^vlon; 
and  if  any  fossil  remains  <  us 

animals,  such  as  hairy  elcj     r  >idd 

be  found  there,  experience  would  put 
its  ipse  dixit  on  it  at  once.  In  the 
mean  time  the  inillionary  lirpolliesis 
decides  the  nuitter.  It  is' really  a  most 
beautiful  syiitem,  which  enables  us  to 
work  in  the  dark  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty, *'  to  dive,"  like  Hotspur, 

**  into  Ihv  hottom  of  ih«  riflcpf 

Where  fAthom  Ufi«  wtuld  never  i^ach  tli»rrmtna, 
And  pluck  up  drowned  hoaor  ^j  iht  loci  , " 
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the  honour  of  science,  too  long:  obscured 
Ijy  li'niiiiig-  a  credulous  car  to  tbi;  tes- 
timony oF  recortlip  tliat  the  wisest  and 
the  best  still  most  uitacconntably  per- 
sist in  receiving  as  the  only  standards 
of  truth, 

Lfft  the  Scalp  behind,  with  many  a 
*uh!imc  rceol  Action ;  and  proceeded 
OH  our  way  mctropolisward,  through  a 
coniili^'  without  any  reranrkable  aitmc- 
tion,  except  the  sterility  of  its  rocky 
surface,  and  the  profusion  of  the  Bellia 
perennis,  lending  its  aid  to  enliven  the 
ftcene,  with  here  and  there  the  Crysan- 
themuni  leucanthenium  expanding  its 
glittering-  bosorn  to  the  refreshing 
breeze.  Howth  and  Ireland's  Eve 
again  demauded  our  admiration  by 
their  ubrupt  appearance,  and  then, 
*•  like  maiden  coy,**  veiling  their  cbtjrms 
by  the  intervening  angle  of  some  pro- 
jecting promontory,  or  the  envious 
screen  of  a  young  plantation.  The 
villages  of  the  Goldea-ball  and  Step- 
aside  possess  no  intrinsic  beauty.  Their 
fume  must  depend  on  their  locality  ; 
and  I  therefore  leave  them  in  their 
primitive  simplicity^  "  uuhouseird,  un- 
anointed*  unanealed." 

After  passing  the  latter  village,  we 
had  a  magnificcni  view  of  the  mined 
castle  of  Kilgobbin — a  structure  of 
massive  architecture,  well  a<tapted  to 
defend  its  former  inhabitants  fruui  the 
depredations  of  the  mountain  banditti. 
While  contemplating  this  venerable 
pile,  my  thoughts  were  in  a  moment 
hurried'back  to  the  feudal  times  ;  and 
I  could  almost  fancy — fancy  ia  a  most 
imaginative  operation  of  the  thinking 
faculties— I  could  almost  fancy  that  I 
saw  the  ancient  lady  of  Kilgobbin,  in 
her  wimpb'  and  her  veil,  pacing  the  bat- 
tlements, while  she  touched  her  H^EoIlan 
harp  with  a  fitful  band,  and  cast  many 
ftD  axure  glance  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  expected  the  return  of  her 
armour-clad  lord,  with  his  biinucred 
followers.  [  had  no  opportunily  of 
examining  \H  donjon  keep,  (*r  exploring 
its  other  intricacies,  for  the  sun  Wkis 
tinting  the  western  horizon    with   his 


golden  canopy  ;  and  the  horse  had 
picked  up  a  nail,  which  threatened  to 
impede  our  progress  very  considerably* 

Culhjnjwood,  memorable  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  a  ijic-nic  party  from  Dublin, 
oil  bluck  Monday,  by  the  anibusb  of  a 
brge  body  of  rebels,  is  a  combination 
of  various  sized  houses  and  high  stone 
walls,  presenting  no  interesting  object 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  classical 
tourist.  1  therefLirc  simply  marked 
the  name  in  my  tablets,  and  hailed  it 
with  pleasure  on  account  of  its  projci- 
mity  to  the  end  of  our  eventful  journey. 
This  was  at  length  accomplished.  I 
was,  in  due  time,  dio|jped  at  the  Hi- 
bernian hotel,  in  tolerafdc  health  and 
spirits,  though,  I  couI'l'S?,  somewhat 
futigued,  as  the  increasing  lameness  of 
ihc  horse  put  us  to  the  great  inconve- 
nience of  walking  much  more  than  I 
conteni[)lated  on  nndertaking  the  ex- 
cursion, 

Sunday — Went  to  church, — dined 
at\er wards  with  my  truly  estimable 
friends,  the  companions  of  my  roman- 
tic lour.  Parted  from  them  at  ten 
o'clock — "  Sweet  to  the  sweets,  fare- 
w-ell  "^^with  mutual  good  wishes  and 
pleasing  reminiscences  on  both  sides, 
and  retired  to  bed,  after  making  ali  ne- 
cessary [jreparations  for  my  homeward 
expedition  on  the  following  morning. 

Monday. — Rose  early  ;  paid  my  bill, 
and  stopped  into  the  coach,  which  i 
had  again  all  to  myself.  Slept  a  good 
deal,  and  without  anv  adventure  worth 
relating,  found  my?eif,  late  in  the  eve- 
liing,  sot  down  at  my  own  door.  1  will 
not  now  dilate  upon  the  Hood  of  recol- 
bctions  that  rolled  their  tumultuous 
waves  simultaneou-^ly  across  ray  me- 
mory at  that  interesting  moment.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  1  was  a  moral  per- 
soiiiticatiou  of  the  lay  of  the  last 
minstrel ;  and  1  repcatcil  with  em- 
phatic pathos,  as  1  threw  open  the  door 
of  my  parlour—' 

"  Breathes  there  the  mm  with  lotit  lo  dead* 
Wtio  ueYcr  to  hbmclf  hath  lakl, 
Thii  i*  roy  own,  my  rutiv«  l«incl  t" 
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TRl  tCOTIC   CONTROTEBSY«  A!*I>   THE   HIGHLAND   SOCIBTT**   PRIgE    ESSAY.* 


[Some  tlone  smc^^  the  Hlgli  land  Society 
»  of  London  offered  a  premium  for  the  best 
I  history  of  the  Hiirh  land  elans.  The  essay 
J  of  Mr.  Skene,  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
'Scottiah  AwtiquiiHea,  proved  the  suc- 
Icessfiil  one ;  and  the  Highland  Society, 
Tdeeming^  it  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
[public,   requested    that    it   might    be 
[printed.     The  csstw,  enlarged  tind  im- 
proved,   has  accordins^ly   issued   from 
the  press,  and  taken  a  merited  place 
among"  the  many  in«renious  and  learned 
|,dissertiitioos  on  early  Scottish  history* 
But  while  we  grant  the  praise  of  in- 
Lgenuity  and  erudition  to   Mr,   SkenCi 
[  wc  are  compelled  to  say^  that  his  essay 
only  the  bst  exam  [do   of  partiznn 
'iogenuity,  and  one-sided  erudirion. 
Some  account  of  the  Scottish  con- 
troversy will  not  he  unacceptable  \  for, 
Bs  Pinkerton  says,  "  to  any  man  who, 
[  with  Democritus,  delights  in  laughing 
pat  the  madness  of  mankind,  there  can- 
not be  a  g"rcater  feaat  than  the  perusal 
tof  the  Scottish  and    Irish  contest  on 
heir  origins  ;**  and,  as  we  would  add  on 
pour  own    account,  to   any  man    who, 
iWith  ourselves,  is  anxious  for  the  eluci- 
rdation  of  truth,  there  can  be  nostronj^er 
I  incitement  to  promote  a  rational  mode 
[of  investigation,  than  an  exposure  of 
"he  follies  and  contradictions  of  those 
ftvho   have  hitherto  prirsucd   the  irrsi- 
tional  method   of  postponing-  the  col- 
[•lection  of  materials  to  the  Ibrmation  of 
theories,   and  who,  instead    of  giving 
their  aid  to  the  publication  of  the  only 
records    from  which   there   remains  a 
chance    of    eliciting    the    truth,    have 
•ipent   their  time,  and  exhausted  their 
talents  in  babbling  and  quibbling  over 
meagre    texts,   and   inconclusive   evi- 
dences. 

Before  giving  any  account  of  the 
controversy,  it  will  he  necessary  to 
state  the  case  out  of  which  the  di*;pute 
arises.  The  Hightanda  of  Scotland 
are  at  present  inhabited  by  a  people 
who  speak  the  Irish  lang^iiage,  retain 
Irish  habits,  and  retVr  themselves  to  an 
Iri^h  ori^rin.  An  Irish  colony  is  known 
to  have  parsed  over  from  Ulster  to  Scot- 
land before,  and  about,  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  ceiiiury.  And  prior  to 
the    settlement    of   this    colony,    ibe 


greater  part  of  Scotland  is  kno^n  to 
have  been  inhyibited  by  a  people  called 
Picts  or  Pick?,  of  whom  we  know 
little  farther  than  that  they  were  pro- 
bably of  the  same  family  with  a  race  of 
people  inhabiting  the  north-east  of 
Ulster,  from  a  very  early  period.  Thete 
are  the  facts  as  they  stand.  We  now 
proceed  to  review  the  various  deduc- 
tions which  national  jealousies  have 
draun  from  them  from  lime  to  time. 

However  disagreeable  an  Irish  al- 
liance hus  latterly  become  to  our  Scot- 
tish tiei^''ld>oyrs,  it  is  certaiu  that 
while  bath  cojntries  remained  unre- 
formcd,  their  common  hostility  to 
England  prevented  any  jealousy  be- 
tween them  00  the  score  of  aotiquity, 
and  that  the  Scotch  not  only  admitted, 
but  plumed  themselves  on  their  descent 
from  this  country.  The  question* 
which  is  now  the  plaything  of  ingeni- 
ous men,  originated  in  a  grave  national 
controversy,  arising  out  of  the  claim  of 
Edward  the  First  to  the  Scottish 
throne,  so  far  back  as  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  grounds  of  the 
English  king's  claim  may  now  excite  a 
smile  J  but  in  those  uncritical  days. 
Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth  deemed 
them  worthy  the  best  consideration  of 
the  Holy  See.  They  were,  that  Ed- 
ward being  linealfy  descended  of 
Brutus,  Locrine,  Sec,  was  consequent* 
ly  of  the  older  royal  stock  in  Britain, 
and  so  possessed  a  supremacy  over 
the  Scottish  crown  —  an  argument 
which  will  remind  the  Irish  historical 
reader  of  the  preamble  to  that  famotiB 
act  of  Henry  the  Eii^hlh,  which  re- 
cites the  supremacy  of  the  English 
crown  in  this  roabn  in  right  of  Ring 
Gufguntiuji,  **  To  which,**  says  Cox, 
"  might  be  added  that  Ba^on^  from 
whence  the  Irish  pretend  to  come,  was 
part  of  the  king's  dominion,  so  thai 
either  way  his  majesty  was  their  na- 
tural prince  and  sovereign  !**  Such  at 
the  argument  wa».  however,  the  Scots* 
as  Innes  sjys,  "  would  not  be  behind 
hand  with  Iiim  in  that  neither,  on  ac- 
count of  the  pressing  occasion  they 
had,  in  that  juncture,  not  to  have  the 
Scots  thought  in  any  ways  inferior  to 
the  English,  in  so  honourable  a  pre- 
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•  The  lltghlandors  of  Scotland  ;  their  Origin,  Hiitorjr,  and  Aatiquitii^a ;  with  a 
sketch  of  their  Manners  and  Customs,  and  an  nceount  of  the  Clans  into  which  t^ey 
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rog-ative  as  Ihat  of  an  ancient  mo- 
narchy." They  accordingly  advanced 
before  the  Pope  that  the  Scota  had 
also  a  long  auccessioti  of  kings  from 
before  the  iucarnuiion  ;  to  which  Bal- 
dred  Bisset,  their  agent,  adds,  that  of 
these,  six-atid- thirty  monarcha  had  been 
Catholic,  before  so  much  as  the  intro- 
diietion  of  Christianity  into  England » 
This,  Innes  confesses  he  cannot  iathom, 
**  since  at  tlmt  rate  the  Scots  would 
have  had  Christian  kings  befure  the 
time  of  Christianity ;"  from  which  he 
reasonably  enough  concludes,  that  the 
Scottish  Antiquaries  "knesv  nothing 
yet  certam  about  the  beginning  of  the 
monarchy  or  Christianity  among  them.** 
Thi-y  were  not,  however,  to  be  lung 
without  more  particular,  if  not  raore 
accurate  information  i  ibr  Fordnn*s 
Scotchronicon  appearing  about  the 
year  1386,  redoeed  ihis  fabulous  mo- 
narchy to  order,  and  invested  each 
imaginarj*  (potentate  with  a  namf\  In- 
stead of  \m  uncertain  epoch  for  the 
beginning  of  the  Scottish  mrmarchy  in 
Britain,  varying  from  seven  to  three 
hundred  years  before  Christy  Fordun 
filed  his  coinmencement  at  33i>  years 
before  the  incarnation,  assigned  the 
name  of  Fergus  Mac  Ferchart  to  the 
first  sovereign,  and  settled  the  succes- 
Bion  from  him  to  Fergns  Mac  Ere,  (the 
first  admitted  Scottish  or  Irish  king  in 
Britain,)  through  a  certain  series  of 
five  and  forty  monarclis.  Fordun  is 
said  to  have  been  a  learned  and  an 
honest  man  ;  but  that  he  was  certainly 
in  error,  is  now  admitted  on  all  bands 
— the  blame  being  thrown  on  those 
fanciful  genealogists  whose  invention 
had  probably  been  called  into  activiiy 
by  the  necessities  of  the  controversy 
with  King  Edward.  Fordun  was  f.jU 
lowcd  by  Hector  Boetius,  (Ooece,  or 
Boyce,)  a  nutivc  of  Dund«."e,  who 
studied  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
abnut  the  luitf  r  end  of  the  fifteruth 
century,  Bofce  elotlicd  the  skeleton 
which  Fordun  had  tacked  together, 
with  flesh  and  muscle — gave  it  an  air 
and  coiiMt*  nance,  and  fitted  it  for 
humane  society.  Princes,  who,  for  the 
most  part,  owc(i  their  existence  to  the 
credulity  of  Pope  Boniface,  and  their 
names  to  tlie  ini^rmiity  of  John  Fordun, 
now  stepped  fcirih  from  a  biirbarous 
obscurity,  invested  with  characters  and 
manners,  and  individualtzed  by  virtues 
and  vices.  The  authorities  relied  on 
for  this  important  addition  to  the 
meagre  details  of  Fordun,  were  certain 
manu5cri[)ts  of  supposed  write^rs,  called 
Vrremunduh  ConteHut  Hkioncuf^  and 


John  Camphelly  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  ancient  royal  charttilary 
of  lona.  The  investigation  of  the 
claims  of  these  alleged  authorities  by 
I  lines,  in  liis  Criticaf  Essay,  is  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  pieces  of  British 
criticism,  and  is  quite  eoncluaive  as  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  forgeries — we 
say  "  were,'*  for  soon  after  their  em- 
ployment by  Boece,  they  disappeared 
iVoin  111  story.  The  object  of  the  tor* 
gcry  remains  in  some  doubt,  though, 
from  the  numerous  eiamples  of  wicked 
princes  dethroned  by  their  subjects 
and  nobles,  aiid  the  general  inculciitiua 
of  popular  principles  throughout  tho 
work,  it  has  been  verv  pliiusibly  con- 
jectured, that  the  whufe  was  the  con- 
trivance of  some  of  those  concerned  in 
the  factions  against  the  rnonarciiieal  au- 
thority in  those  days,  who,  "Mke  Annius 
of  Viterbo,  another  famous  impostor, 
who  lived  at  the  same  time,  have  in  all 
appearance  first  forged,  upon  John  For- 
dun's  chronicle,  new  histories  of  Scot- 
land, under  the  names  of  Vvrcruund, 
JiAkn  Campbell  Sfc,  and  then  conveyed 
them  so  cunningly  to  the  place  where 
they  were  found,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  long  preserved,  that  both  the 
nohlemau  who  seut  them,  and  Buece 
\i  ho  made  use  of  them  as  genuine  re- 
cords, w  ere  equally  imposed  upon." 

As  Fordun  had  furnished  materials 
to  Boeee,  in  1526,  so  did  Boece  to 
Buchanan*  in  1570  ;  and  the  elegant 
latinity  of  this  last  writer  may  be  con- 
sidered as  investing  the  creatures  of 
Bisset's  imagination  with  their  final  at- 
tributes. Two  and  forty  generations 
of  kings,  (absolute  non*existences,  and 
cousins  of  Garagantua,)  now  stood 
forth,  in  classic  h:jbits  and  imposing 
arniy,  distinct  with  proper  characte- 
ristics, pTegnant  with  historical  ex- 
amples— tiieir  expluits  vividly  com- 
memorated— their  niiafortunes  touch- 
ing, ly  set  forth — their  orations  most 
ftiilh  fully  recorded — their  reality  undis- 
pnted,  and  thought  to  be  indisputable. 
National  vanity,  grdtified  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  royal  succession,  reaching 
back  from  the  then  possessor  of  the 
Scottish  throne,  in  uninterrupted  series 
through  the  heroes  and  sages  ol  better 
than  eighteen  centurit-s,  could  aHbrd  to 
leave  the  higher  antiquitirs  of  (he 
system  undisjmted.  The  glories  of 
forty  extra  kings  atoned  for  the  neces- 
sity' of  an  Irish  origin  ;  and  since 
F"tTgns  the  First  cf>uld  nut  be  severed 
from  Simon  Break  and  Milesius,  the 
Scotch,  better  satisfied  to  have  the 
most  ancient  monarchy  in  the  world 
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on  this  condition,  than  not  to  have  it 

latalK  utilversiiUy  admiUi'd  the  cLdto  of 

JScotia  Major  (Irebiid)  as  the  parent 

ate.  So  that,  up  lo  this  ppriod,  it  was 

hot  questioned  ihat  ilie  Scottish  people, 

ilmost  to  a  man,  were  the  descendants 

of   an    Irish   colony  ;  aiid»   in  deed  ^  so 

necessary  was    this  hypothesis  to  the 

nrhole  scheme  aud  fabric  of  their  high 

fcutiquitie?,  that  a  particuhir  account  of 

[the  extermination  of ihe  entire  Pictish 

L)>eopK%by  these  Irish  uolonistSt  forraed 

lone  of  the  most  prominent  features  in 

Jthe  whole  forg-ery. 

But  "  a  ferment  of  douiit,'*  to  use  the 
iKTords  of  Pinkf  rtuiu  was  at  length  "  to 
[be  thrown  into  the  tmcicnt  history  of 
[.SeotlEiod,  vvhkli  was  in  time  to  make 
It  run  otr  clearer  and  clearer,  while  the 
Idrcg-s  of  fable  sunk  to  the  bottom.'*     In 
1 1639  appeared   Usher's  Antiquities  of 
[the     Fkiiish     Churches*    the    noblest 
[monument   of   Irish  learning  yet   be- 
Iqneathed  to   us.     If  the  whole  fraud 
WM  not  laid  open  here,  a^  fully  as  in 
ifter  times  by     Iniiev,   it    was  rather 
because  such  a  mind  as  Usher's  pre- 
ferred the  simple  statement  of  trutn  to 
Itho    entangled     dissection    of    fable, 
[Whatever  more  important  facti  have 
Stood  the  test  of  subsequent  discussion, 
nd  stand  to  this  day,  nieag-re  it  is  true, 
md  as  yet  insuIHcient  for  the  found  a- 
Idon  of  more  than  a  modest  cnnjectpre^ 
I  these  are  here  set  forth  as  lucidly  as 
they  appear  now  after  two  centuries  of 
I'CxatninEition  by  the  abh'st  men  in  both 
MBlands.     They  are  chiefly  these,  lat, 
[That   whatever  settlomcnta   the   Dal- 
f  Tiadic  Scots  may  have  omde  along"  the 
Jvestcrn  shores  of  North   Britain,  be- 
librc  the  time  of  Fergus,  the  son  of 
I  Ere,  m    the  beg-iuning   of    the    sixth 
century  ;  t/m  Fergus  and  not  Fergus 
l»on  of  Ferchart,  was  the  first  king*  of 
Lthe  Dalriads,  althou|fh  so  low  down  as 
Morty-firet   on    the   imaginary  lists   of 
[Boece   and    Buchinan.     2d,  That   in 
Ithe  time  of  Columba,  the  king-tlorn  of 
•  the    Dalriadic   Scots   embraced    Ion  a. 
[  Andt  3d,  That  the  Scottish  conquest  did 
fnot  umoiint  to  an  entire  extirpation  of 
the  Pictish  people.     Civil  commotions 
Ibllowiu^  close  on  the  publication   of 
►Usher's  work,  drew  public    attention 
|from  the  investigation  to  which  it  had 
Tins   widely  thrown  open   the   door; 
|fiiid  although  Sir    Robert  Gordon   of 
^traloch  expressed   his  doubts  of  the 
iBoetian  fable    pretty  broadly   in    his 
lletter  to  David  Buchanan,  in  HUI>,  and 
feir  Robert  Sibbald  stdrted  the  theory 
,  of  the  lowLndcis  being  still  a  remnant 
of  the   Pictish  people,  in  his  History 


of  Fife?,  ftbout  16B0,  it  was  not  till 
168^,  upon  the  publication  of  OTU- 
herly's  Ogygia,  that  Usher*s  arguments 
in  tne  hajids  of  Lloyd  and  5tiUing6eel, 
began  to  take  etJect  upon  the  public 
mind. 

The  promulgation  of  opiaionB  bo 
derojjcatory  to  their  transcendental 
antiquitiet?,  raised,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, a  strange  commotion  among 
Scottish  writers.  The  honor  of  the 
country  was  thought  at  stake.  Truth, 
under  such  circumstances,  was  an 
alfVont,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  the 
king*a  advocate,  Hew  to  arms,  and 
hanging  out  his  banner  from  "  the  en- 
chanted castle  of  old  fable,"  prepared 
to  hold  the  fabricated  bulwarks  of  Boece 
against  all  comers.  Dalryraple,  An- 
derson, Dr.  M*Kenzie,  Abercrombie, 
Simpson,  Hay,  Buchanan,  Crawford, 
Gordon,  and  Scott,  successively  took 
the  held,  or  threw  themselves  into  the 
garrison  of  fiction.  Religious  discord 
mingled  with  national  anlipathiet^ 
Celt,  Saxon — ^Pict,  Scot^-Iona,  Rome 
— Presbyter  and  Bi^ihop — the  battle 
raged — till  Innes,  1729,  going  to  work 
with  a  clear  judgment,  and  "a  love  of 
truth  superior  to  passion  for  coutitrv. 
raised  such  a  battery  of  facts  tiod  au- 
thorities against  the  Boetian  block- 
house, as  shortly  levelled  the  whole 
fabulous  fabric  with  the  dust,  and  left 
those  who  had  hitherto  sheltered  their 
vanity  behiud  its  imposing  ramparta, 
without  a  cobweb  to  cover  them  from 
the  arrows  of  Saxon  scorn,  on  the  one 
hiind,  or,  what  was  much  more  af- 
flicting, of  Irish  patronage  on  the 
other. 

Zealous  Scots  were  at  their  wits 
ends.  To  grant  a  Milesian  origin  to 
their  dynasty,  while  that  dynasty  was 
the  most  aneient  in  Europe,  was  do 
great  hardship  i  but  to  admit  their 
descent  from  a  mere  Irish  colony  of  the 
sixth  ccnturj',  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  There  were  but  two  ways  of  es- 
caping so  dire  a  calamity — ist,  cither 
to  adopt  a  hint  originally  throwTi  out  in 
Lloyd's  Archceologia,  in  1707,  and 
next  year  eagerly  ibllowed  up  by  Dr. 
M'Renzie,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Scottish 
Writers,  and  assert  that  the  Scots  had 
proceeded  la  Irelaiid  from  North 
Britain,  and  not  to  North  Bnliiin  from 
Ireland  ;  or,  2dly,to  amplify  the  theory 
of  Innes,  and,  falling  back  upon  the 
long  despised  Putuh  dynasty,  get  rid 
of  the  modern  Fergus*  and  his  Irish 
connection  altogether. 

Of  these  two  sophisms,  the  first  was 
earlier  and  more  eagerly  udopted.     It 
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exalted  the  Scotcli,  and  mortified  the 
Irish  at  tbe  same  time  ;  so  that  it  is 
not  surprising  il  should  have  had  nu- 
raeroua  supporters.  First  after  M;ic- 
kenzie  came  Maitbriti,  1757,  "a  twitter 
enemy  of  Innus,  of  Ireland,  ot  the 
Picts,  and  of  himstlf."  Next  came 
Goodal^ — Ire,  in  his  introduction  to  a 
new  editton  of  Furdun,  1759,  amplifitfa 
the  coiijcctiire  of  Lloyd  intt*  the  as- 
tounding propositinn,*  that  Srodaiid 
was  the  Hihrnia  of  Strabop  and  that 
Ireland  was  wholly  unkjiown  to  the 
ancients,  till  tlie  time  of  Vespasian  !^— 
that  conseqtiently  Scotia  Major  wna 
North  Britain,  the  old  Scots  genuine 
Caledonians,  and  Ireland  a  North 
British  colony  1  No  one  describes 
thia  abatird  fJllow  so  well  as  Pinker- 
ton  : — ^*  His  hook  is  a  violent  piece, 
fraught  with  contemptible  scurrility, 
low  pr^udice,  small  readings  and  gro^s 
error.  He  talks  like  a  master,  when 
he  is  not  even  a  scholar,  and  li  remind 
he  knowa  every  thing,  when  he  knows 
nothing"     Tills   North  British  theory 

— "  this  favourite  plant  of  ignorance" 

to  contiuue  the  stnmg  language  of  the 
Gothic  chamnion — "  wai  dnng^cd  alVt^sh 
by  the  Macpncrsons'^  in  the  iollowingf 
year.  And  certainly  $o  rank  a  com- 
post of  falsehoods  has  not  been  applied 
before  or  since,  to  force  the  growth  of 
an  exotic  tn  the  soil  of  histrirj-.  James 
Macphersun,  the  forifcr  of\ls.^ian  in 
176(J,  pats  forth,  in  17ti*2,  a  dissertation 
on  his  own  forgery  ;  and  for  the  con- 
solation of  Hig-hland  pride,  pining  over 
the  eifplosion  of  the  Boctiun  fable, 
pro  vet  from  these  evidences,  fabricated 
by  himself,  this  other  falile  which  ia 
equally  abisurd  with,  but  infinitely  more 
dishonest  than,  the  first — a  forgery 
upon  a  forgery ^^a  lie  built  on  an  im- 
posture— a  combination  of  impudence 
and  dishonesty,  unparalleJed  in  the 
history  of  literary  part ixan ship. 

And  here  for  a  while  the  historical 
question  was  lo»t  sight  of,  in  the  eaijer- 
ness  with  which  the  learned  of  Britain 
contended  for  and  against  the  elaiuis  of 
Ossian  as  a  poet.  Blair,  Hume,  Kames, 
even  Adam  Smith,  were  eurried  away 
by  a  sublime  genius,  which  all  must 
acknowledge,  but  which  is  oidy  the 
more  dangerous  for  that  sublimity 
when  serving,  as  it  does,  in  the  ranks 
of  falsehood.  The  lionor  of  the  Hrst 
itest  belongij  to  ua,  O'Connor's 
»ertations,  published  in  Dublin, 
86,  opened  the  o pp ositi on »  The 
great  Dr.  Johnson  lollowed  on  the 
same  side,  in  1774.  Macpherson 
bullied — the  Doctor  wrote  him  a  letter, 
Vol.  IX. 


which  is  among  tlie  best  of  \\%%  per- 
formances : 

*'  Mr.  James  Macplicrson,^ — I  have  re- 
ceived your  foolish  aud  impudent  letter. 
A  ny  violence  thtit  slifdl  be  attempted  upon 
me,  1  will  do  my  best  to  repel,  and  what 

I  cannot  do  for  myself,  the  law  shnll  do 
forme;  for  I  will  not  bo  hindered  from 
cjrjjosing  whsit  I  think  a  cheat,  by  the 
menficea  of  a  ruflzan.  Whiit  would  you 
Imve  me  retract  ?  I  tli ought  your  work 
an  imposture— f  think  so  still';  and  for 
my  opinion   \  have  piven  rensons,  which 

I I  lero  dare  ycm  to  refute.  Your  abilities, 
sinrfl  your  Homer,  are  not  feo  formidable ; 
and  what  I  heur  of  your  morality  inclinei 
me  to  credit  rather  what  you  shall  prove, 
thHn  what  you  shall  say.*— S.  Johnbon.'* 

Shaw  next  assailed  the  forger,  1781  5' 
and  in  178o,  appeared  at  Dublin  the 
;*OgVfla  Vindieated**  of  O'Flaherty, 
in  which  the  histfmcal  inaccuracies  of 
tlie  fiction  are  clearly  exposed  ,-  but 
Whitaker  having  adopted  the  poems 
as  evidences  in  his  History  of  Man- 
cheater,  1771,  and  Clarke  and  Smith, 
both  Highlandmen,  having  [mblithed 
in  their  favour,  in  1778  and  1780.  the 
balance  of  public  opinion  could  be 
scarcely  said  to  have  turned,  until  in 
1786,  the  Enquiry  of  Young,  bishop  of 
Clonfert,  appearing  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Iri:*h  Academy,  gave  a 
decided  preponderance  to  the  sceptical 
side.  Campbell,  in  his  '■  Strictnrei?,'' 
in  1789,  redoubled  the  blows  of  the 
bishop  ;  and  at  length  John  Pinkerton, 
falling  on  the  battered  fabricator  whom 
he  had  at  first  sypported,  literally  tore 
him  limb  from  limb,  and  scattered 
Ossian  to  the  winds.  Still,  in  ordt^r 
to  make  the  chrat  mtjre  manifest. 
Laing  thought  it  neec&sary  lo  prefix 
to  his  History  of  Scotland,  tn  1804,  a 
dissertbition  on  the  poems  of  Ossian, 
in  which  he  [trove*?,  from  Macpherson*8 
own  admi>sic»ns,  that  he  had  no  ori- 
ginal. But  this  was  a  blow  too  much, 
and  more  thun  Highland  pride  could 
stomach  ;  it  brought  out  the  minister 
of  Aberfoyle»  I8t»7,  with  an  essay  in 
whieh  the  objections  of  Laing  are 
sought  to  be  refuted,  and  the  old  hoax 
\t\  all  its  absurdity  revived.  Graham's 
reply  \>as  followed  close  by  Sir  John 
Siuchiir's  **  Poems  of  tJs^ian,  in  the 
Original  Gaelic**  the  crowning  imposi- 
tion, and  destined  to  be  the  final  proof 
of  the  impossure.  The  *' original 
Gaelic,"'  on  examination,  turns  out  to 
be  no  more  than  a  modern  Gaviic  iranjt" 
lation  of  Maciihi-nons  Euglith,  palmed 
upon  the  credulous  baroriet  by  some 
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dexterous  rival  of  the  or'mnal  forger. 
An  Irish  writer,  in  1 766  had  had  the 
honor  of  first  flinging  down  the  gaunt- 
let to  the  impostor — it  remained  for 
an  Irish  writer  in  1829,  to  administer 
the  coup  de  grace  to  the  executors  of 
the  forgery.  The  essay  of  Doctor 
Drummond,  in  the  seventeenth  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  has  stripped  the  last 
rag  of  probability  from  the  back  of 
the  Highland  felon,  and  Macpherson 
now  stands  forth  **  latro  famosus^  a 
knave  of  the  first  magnitude,  naked  to 
the  raze  of  historic  reprobation. 

The  second,  or,  as  it  may  be  called, 
the  Pictish  sophism,  which,  indeed,  is 
to  a  great  extent  contained,  although 
not  insisted  on,  in  the  North  British 
theory,  is  better  grounded.  It  owes 
its  origin  to  our  own  Uaher,  who  in 
1689,  as  we  have  said,  iirst  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  a  remnant 
of  the  Picts,  so  far  down  as  the 
twelfth  century.  Sibbald,  in  1680, 
ventured  next  to  hint  at  the  existence 
of  Pictbh  blood  in  the  lowlands,  in  his 
own  day  ;  and  Innes,  a  clear  and  rea- 
sonable writer,  in  1729,  carried  out  Sib- 
bald's  conjecture  so  far  as  to  conclude 
"  that  the  bulk  of  the  Scottish  commons 
are  as  well  the  offspring  and  race  of 
the  Picts,  as  of  the  Scots  ;**  and  to  this 
extent,  (notwithstanding  Henry  of  Hun- 
tingdon's statement,  that  in  his  time, 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  "  the 
Picts  seemed  then  to  be  so  far  extinct, 
and  their  language  so  utterly  destroyed, 
that  all  that  was  recorded  of  them  in 
ancient  history,  appeared  a  mere  fable,") 
most  reasonable  men  at  the  present 
day  will  be  willing  to  go  ;  for  as  the 
world  grows  older,  and  historic  ex- 
amples accumulate,  this  fact  becomes 
every  day  more  apparent,  that  to  effect 
the  extermination  of  a  people,  especi- 
ally if  they  inhabit  a  mountainous 
country,  would  be  almost  as  impracti- 
cable as  it  would  be  impious.  Still, 
when  Innes  goes  the  length  of  hinting 
at  a  preponderance  of  Pictish  blood  in 
Scotland,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
even  he  has  been  carried  away  by  an 
over-anxiety  for  that  honor  of  the 
Scottish  crown,  which  he  so  frccjucntly 


protests  it  is  an  object  of  his  essay  to 
maintain.  The  more  comprehensive 
sophism,  however,  which  msdntained 
that  Picts  and  Scots  were  equally  Cale- 
donians, ^^*as  so  much  better  calculated 
to  gratify  national  vanity,  and  was  so 
long  propped  up  by  Macpherson  and 
his  advocates,  that  no  Scottish  anti- 
quary cared  to  build  upon  the  theory 
of  Innes  for  many  years  after.  Left 
in  apparently  imdisputed  possession  of 
the  field,  the  Highland  party  daily  in- 
creased in  insolence  and  absurdity, 
until  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  cause  of 
imposture, their  folly  provoked  the  great 
Jonn  Pinkerton  to  enter  the  arena.  Then 
might  be  seen  such  a  prostration  of  the 
Gael,  as  had  not  been  equalled  since  the 
battle  of  Harlaw.  Seers  and  Senna- 
chies,  kicked  out  of  their  misty  preten- 
sions, lay  grovelling  on  eveiy  side — 
the  ghosts  of  Lodi  shrieked  in  their 
airy  halls — nor  could  all  her  kilts  pro- 
tect Macpherson  from  such  visita- 
tions of  the  Gothic  foot,  as  sent  him 
howling  beyond  the  Grampians.  Hn- 
kerton  believed  the  Highlanders  to 
be  Irish,  and,  therefore,  be  bated 
them  with  the  more  perfect  hatred. 
That  they  were  braggadocios  and  im- 
postors would,  indeed,  have  been  suf- 
cient  to  ensure  them  a  reasonable 
amount  of  rough  treatment  at  hit 
hands,  under  any  circumstances ;  but 
to  be  convicted  of  an  Irish  origin,  as 
in  Pinkerton's  opinion  they  clearly 
were,  filled  up  the  measure  of  their 
condemnation,  and  lefl  no  room  in  the 
breast  of  the  indignant  Goth  for  the 
least  effort  of  pity.  The  lash  of  ridi- 
cule, and  the  stroke  of  denunciation — 
the  whip  and  the  club  alternately, 
lacerated  and  crushed  them.  But 
there  is  a  dash  of  humour  through 
Pinkerton's  most  bitter  passages,  that 
disarms  even  the  sufferers — 

"  The  Sennachies'  mode  of  study,"  says 
Martin,  in  bis  description  of  the  Western 
Isles,  **  is  very  singular.  They  shut  their 
doors  and  windows  fur  a  day's  time  ;  and 
lie  on  their  backs,  with  a  stone  upon 
their  belly,  and  plaids  about  their  heads; 
and  their  eyes  being  covered,  they  pump 
their  brains  for  rhetorical  encomium,  or 
panegyric."* 


•   Thi^  if  miact — the  mode  was  practised  in  Ireland,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century. 

♦'  Whene'er  he  verses  would  compose, 
Above  all  postures  this  he  chose — 
On's  back  he  did  extended  lie. 
Gazing  upon  the  vaulted  sky; 
On*8  belly  lay  a  pouderous  stone.  ^ 

Which  made  him  pant,  and  puff,  and  groan,  v 
And  o^lftu  crs;  oc^oue^  ochone ! "  ) 

— HcsperinesograpKia,  ( Sw  oUo  vMtrodutXvmXQ  CSAturicftorcTt  Mtmoin). 
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<*  Surely,"  says  PinUerton^  »*  Mnrtiti 
bud  tiie  se<:ond  sight ;  nud  tbe  prophecy 
rolate't  to  the  Alncphpnonf .  The  stone 
must  he  ignorance^  the   plaid  prfjudkc,'' 

As  for  the  H^hlanders, 

**  They  nre  mentioiie*!,"  taya  be,  **  in 
nainuterarmals  and  raciriwirii,  asroncenic^dl 
in  tbtifti  and  riots;  hut  in  sulemn  unrra- 
tion,  not  ono  narno  of  n.  Highlander  is  tn. 
be  found  m  tfie  whole  history  of  ScoiLmd 
after  the  year  1036/ 

Yet  he  won*t  allow  the  Macphersons 
the  snrry  consolation  of  bein^  even 
Hi^jhlanders — 

**  Macpht'iJifm,  it  is  peiTcclly  ktiown^ 
means  tho  sun  of  thii  parson,  und  h  u 
probnblt!  that  only  tho  Lnwhind  piiestM, 
who  wero  bent  to  the  lli^4d»indi,  wwb 
C9}\6d  parson  >i — ;i  Lowlund  turni." 

How  enraging'  it  must  bave  be«n  to 
the  autbor  of  Ossian,  to  liLive  bis  ori- 
g-in  traced  to  a  Saiou  priest!  But»  It 
will  be  itskerl,  how  did  Finkertoii  re- 
concile bii?  Irisb  antiputhies  to  the  atJ- 
mission  thiit  the  Scotch  Hiijhlanders 
are  all  of  Irish  descent?  Tbus:  he 
C5tiuiated  the  Highland  population  at 
400,000  ;  that  of  the  Lowlands  at  up- 
wards  of  a  million  ;  and  while  he  made 
little  of  the  Hig^hlariders  in  number,  he 
looked  upon  them  as  perfectly  con» 
temptibic  in  intellect.  But  the  Low- 
lantl  character  he  reverenced  highly, 
and  thou;^ht  that  if  he  could  rescue 
that  part  of  I  he  Scmtish  population 
from  the  imputation  of  an  Irish  descent, 
he  could  well  afford  us  our  pretensiouR 
to  the  remainder,  and  wish  us  joy  of 
the  acquisition.  He,  therefore,  main- 
tained that  liie  ancient  Picts»  so  far 
from  bnn;,':exttrminute«l,had  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land, from  the  time  of  Kenneth  Mac- 
Alfiin,  to  his  own  diiy  ;  that  the  Piciish 
language  was  the  old  Gothic  dialect  of 
the  Lowlands  ;  tliat  tbe  Fiets  them- 
selves were  Goihs,  distinct  alike  from 
tho  Irish  Highlanders,  and  tbe  Strath- 
ciyde  Britons  ;  and  that  whatever  was 
respectdbte  in  Scottish  hiatory^  was 
Gothic  in  origin  and  characteristics. 

Pinkerton*s  work  drew  forth  the 
*'  C'alfihmijr  of  Chalmers,  a  volumiiii>n3 
advocate  uf  tbe  school  of  Innes.  Chal- 
mers 18  not  so  uurea^omtble  in  matter 
HS  in  manner.  He  cartdessly  speak f? 
of  hi^  work  as  "l!ie  amut'emenl  of  his 
winter  eventny^s,**  and  prHStimplitimdy 
proclaims  ihut  this  toy  of  ht^  b'iaorc 
(9  vqU,  tjuiirlo)  h%9  left  n*»  difiieultv 
unexpbl[tetl>  no  obscuiity  mn  luridateil, 
no    kiiQt   tint  led  in   Scottish   htstorv. 


This    indiscreet    complacency    threw 
Ptrikerton  into  un  indescribtible  fury. 

**  That  a  man/'  he  exclaims,  •*  without 
a  f>hridow  of  learning,  and  whi  56  pursuitg 
had,  even  to  his  old  agts  been  politiciil 
and  msrntntde,  should  suddenly  nt tempt 
theuies  only  fit  for  the  most  pro'ound 
erudjtiont  i$,  indeed,  b  pliLnomcnotL  But, 
m  if;  no  ranee  is  insensible  of  its  own  igno- 
ranoe,  it  i^  the  le^ss  wonder  that  a  writer 
whose  qnotutiona  Rbuw  thai!,  fnr  b'om 
writinjr,  he  cannot  even  rnmi  Latin,  should 
not  only  en^airf  m  a  laak  so  foreign  to  Wn 
littlo  mcnn?',  hut  shuuhl  have  the  prt^- 
sumption  to  jud^e  hi*  juiIgeHi,  The  pltigi- 
nridms  are  so  jirosa  that  no  man  ot  uny 
tincture  of  learning,  or  of  thfit  candour 
which  always  iiccompanlL's  it — no  man, 
fien^ihle  thtit  he  \vn»  writing  in  a  knrned 
a^e,  and  yuder  the  eyes  of  learned  judge*, 
would  liJive  ventured  ou  the  amalli^at  of 
them.  But  the  naked  and  uiu'im^cioua 
impudence  of  real,  slark,  stubborn  ijynfi- 
raaee,  is  proverbial,  Tbt'  otilrich  hides  his 
heail,  and  thinks  no  one  seea  him/' 

Notwithstandiiig  thi*  tirade,  ChaU 
nierji  has  not  sunk  i  and  although  there 
are  ditbeulries  in  ihe  w  ly  of  identify- 
ing the  Piets  with  the  Welsh,  in  which 
he  follows  Camden,  Lloyd.  Inne?, 
Gutlirie,  and  HiimCj  sind  in  vvlileb  lit; 
hag  been  followed  in  our  own  day  by 
Bctham,  yet  we  eannot  but  think  this 
theory  much  more  feasible  than  either 
the  Gothic  one  of  Pinkerton,  or  the 
Gaelic  one  of  the  Macphersons. 

Wo  have  shown  that  to  shake  off"  the 
Irish  connection,  or  at  least  to  reduce 
h  to  the  slenderest  thread,  has  been  the 
unitbrm  object  of  Scottish  writers,  ever 
since  tbe  explosion  of  Boece  and 
Bnchanat*.  This  antipathy  to  the  Irish, 
so  far  from  bavingi;  been  worn  out  by 
its  own  abortive  effort?,  or  modified  by 
time,  continues  still  to  actuate  the 
Scotch.  Its  hi!»t  and  mt>st  extrava;j;Lint 
effort  is  the  essay  before  us.  Pinker- 
ton  hiid  carried  it  to  a  oonsideriible 
length,  in  rescuing  the  entire  Lowkmd 
population  from  our  claima  of  kindred 
blood,  and  even  he  was  satisfied  to 
leave  us  our  colony  beyond  the  Gram- 
pians ;  hut  the  Pligbland  Society  and 
Mr.  Skene,  not  content  with  vvipifig' 
out  all  rernn Lints  of  iin  Irish  *b 'scent 
from  the  phiiuN  uontd  now  mb  ns  ol' 
tbe  entire  nig:iitund  populailon  also, 
and  ISO  extinijuish  every  trace  of  Scot- 
tish blood  out  of  the  very  colony  and 
kinprlom  oi  the  Scots  !  They  are  all 
Picts  xaitth  of  the  Grampfans,  cried 
Pinkerton  ;  tliey  arc  all  Pi  els  norih  of 
the  Grampians,  cries  Mr.  Skene  ;  they 
arc  all  Picts,   Highland  and  Lowliind, 
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echoes  the  Highland  Society  ;  and  so, 
in  spite  of  Claudian,  Orosius,  Isidore, 
Gilaas,  Beda,  and  the  chronicles,  the 
stigma  of  on  Irish  descent  is  wiped  off 
from  Scotland,  hill  and  plain!  We 
proceed  to  examine  the  arguments  by 
which  Mr.  Skene  endeavours  to  fix  a 
Pictish  origin  on  the  Highlanders. 
The  following  summing  up  of  the  evi- 
dence in  his  own  words,  embraces  all 
the  relevant  parts  of  his  argument, 
and  gives  ample  opportunity  for  judg- 
ing of  its  correctness,  or  the  contrary. 

**  In  the  first  place," — He  says,  "  it  has 
been  shown  that,  from  the  earliest  period 
down  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  that 
part  of  Scotland  which  extends  to  the 
north  of  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde, 
was  at  all  times  inhabited  by  a  single  na- 
tion, termed  by  the  Romans  at  tirst  Cale- 
donians, and  afterward  Picts. 

<*  In  the  second  place. — It  has  been 
proved  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century,  an  Irish  colony  arrived  in 
Scotland,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
southern  part  of  Argyla,  and  that  during 
«  period  of  340  years,  the  territories  and 
the  relative  situation  of  the  two  nations 
of  Picts  and  Dalriads  remained  unal- 
tered. 

*'  In  the  third  place,  —  It  has  been 
proved  that,  during  this  period,  the  Picts 
were  divided  into  two  great  nations,  the 
Dicaledonians,  Cruithne  or  northern 
Picts,  and  the  Vecturiones,  Piccardach  or 
southern  Picts;  that  the  northern  Picts 
inhabited  the  whole  of  the  mountainous 
part  of  the  country,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Dalriadic  territories,  consisting  of 
southern  Ar^yle  aloue,  while  the  south- 
ern Picts  occupied  the  plains ;  that,  in 
the  yenr  843,  the  Dalriadic  Scots  con- 
quered the  Piccardach  or  southern  Picts, 
but  that  thi'ir  conquest  was  confined  to 
that  branch  of  the  Pictish  nation  alone  ; 
and  that,  wiule  the  northern  Picts  pro- 
bably assisted  the  Dulriiidic  Scots  in  that 
conquest,  their  situation  was,  at  all 
events,  not  in  any  respects  altered  by  it, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  remained 
in  full  possession  of  the  north  of  Scot- 
land 

••  In  the  fntrth  place.  —  We  have 
proved  that  the  northern  Picts  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  Highlands  as  late  as  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century.  We  have  shown 
tliat  they  spuke  the  same  language,  and 
bore  the  same  national  name  as  the  High- 
landers did  ;  and,  lastly,  we  liave  traced 
the  Highlanders,  as  in  possession  of  the 
highland  districts,  up  to  the  very  period  in 
which  we  had  previously  found  these  dis- 
tricts inhabited  bv  the  northern  Picts. 


<«  These  facts,  then,  tapported  as  they 
are  by  evidence  of  no  ordinary  descrip- 
tion, leads  us  to  this  simple  result,  that 
the  highlands  of  Scotland  have  been  in- 
habited by  the  same  nation  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  present  day.  And 
that  while  the  tribes  composing  that  na- 
tion have  uniformly  styled  themselves 
Gael  or  Albanich,  they  have  been  known 
to  the  numerous  invaders  of  the  country 
under  the  various  appellations  of  AU 
bionos,  Caledonii,  Pirti,  Dtcaledones, 
Cruithne,  northern  Picts,  Redd^Krbankes, 
wild  Scottis,  and  Highlanders,**  ▼.  1,  p. 
86,87. 

The  first  proposition  is  directly 
against  the  testimony  of  Beda  and  the 
Annalists,  from  whom  it  is  certain  that 
an  Irish  colony  (whether  Attacoti  or 
not  makes  little  difference)  had  settled 
on  the  western  coast  of  north  Britain 
before  the  arrival  of  Fergus  Mac  Ere* 
The  question  is  of  small  importance 
in  the  present  enquiry,  and  we  there- 
fore pass  the  proposition  over,  subject 
only  to  a  reservation  in  favor  of  the 
truth,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  fall 
back  on  it  hereafter. 

The  second  proposition  which  limits 
the  original  pos8e&>ions  of  the  Dalri- 
adic colony  to  the  southern  part  of 
Argyle,  and  denies  any  extension  of 
those  limits  for  a  perioa  of  840  years, 
is  denied,  both  major  and  minor.  Let 
us  proceed  to  examine  by  what  argu- 
ments each  assertion  is  sought  to  be 
supported. 

To  determine  the  extent  of  the 
Dalriadic  settltMncnt,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  ascertain  the  position  of  a  cer- 
tain range  of  mountains,  called  in  the 
authorities  Drumalbnji,  and  Dorsum 
Britanniii',  of  which  the  one  is  no  more 
than  the  Latin  form  of  the  other,  both 
signifying  alike  the  ridge  or  back  of 
Britain  ;  perhaps  the  back-bone  of 
Britain  would  come  nearer  the  peculiar 
meaning  than  any  other  expression. 
This  ridge  of  mountains  is  admitted, 
on  all  bauds,  to  have  been  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Fergus. 
It  is  also  admitted  to  be  the  *'  Mons 
Mound'*  of  Girald  Carabrensis,  to 
whom  the  trad  **  De  Situ  Albaniie 
qua?  se  in  figurani  hominis  babct^is  as- 
cribed. He  compares  Scotland  to  the 
shape  of  a  man  ;  Argyle  being  the 
head  and  neck  ;  the  "  Mons  Mound'* 
the  body  ;  the  rivers  Tay  and  Spcy, 
diverging  from  the  "  Mons  Mound^' 
the  legs  ;  and  the  arms  being  those 
ranges  of  hills  which  separate  Argyle 


•  See  Pinkerton,  v.  2,  c.  2. 
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from  the  rest  of  Scotland^  antJ  which, 
to  use  the  words  uf  Mr.  Skene,  "  intist 
therefore  have  consisted  of  two  ridges, 
the  one  branching  from  tlie  soulh, 
and  the  other  on  tl^e  north.**  But 
the  term  Mound  ia  applied  to  at 
Jenst  one  o\'  thcso,  as  well  us  to  the 
rid^e  txiufnug  hfrvvevn  the  sniirces  of 
the  Ttty  iidd  Spey  ;  fur  it  is  tiistinctly 
stated  tliJit  I  he  "  AJtuis  Mouutr  divides 
Vaithneis  tliruugii  the  middle  (dividii 
CatAarwsiam  per  medhtm,)  We  have, 
iberd'ure,  to  tnr|wire  whether  the 
Diftium  Brilanfiice  is  to  be  idt^ntihed 
with  the  rangre  extending;  from  Ciiirh- 
utBn  on  the  north,  to  tht^  highknd^ 
b^tweetj  Ari^'ylesliire  and  Penh  on  the 
aoutii,  or  witti  the  Tdu^e  of  Uie  Gram- 
pians runnings  en»it  [ind  we«t,  oi  with 
boih.  In  the  Retriam  Majtstalem  it  is 
cleitrly  apfjlied  to  the  Grjiaipians  ; 
■^gif  anie  dwell  beyond  their  plaees  or 
bottnds  (i,  e.  betwivt  Fortli  and  Drum* 
albane)  m  Murnty,  Ross,  Caithness, 
At^vle,  or  in  Kpntyre/'  &e. ;  but»  in 
Buchanan,  Moeiy  penny  iind  others 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Skene,  it  as  clearly 
belongs  to  that  "  lung  range  of  hills 
coifiniencing  at  Loeh  Lonj^,  ami  run- 
ning up  the  centre  of  the  island,  mail 
it  is  lost  among  the  mountains  of 
Caithness,**  (p.  :H},)  because  these  alune 
fulfil  the  condition  of  separating  the 
rivers  w  hich  mn  into  the  eastern,  from 
those  which  run  into  the  western  sea, 
the  great  ehoracieristic  of  Drumalban 
according  to  the  above  writers.  It  is 
clear  that  the  auliior  of  the  tract, 
"  De  Situ"  considered  Scotland  to  be 
broader  than  long*  or  he  wouUl  not 
have  represented  the  body  as  running 
east  and  west  j  and,  as  his  geogniphi- 
cal  knowledge  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
worse  than  that  of  preceding  ages,  it 
urould  seem  fair  to  suppose  that  the 
same  had  been  the  opinion  of  the  ori- 
ginal namers  of  Brumal  ban,  and  that 
the  Grampian  range  is  tlie  Dorsum 
Britannia'  ««t'  t^axn^t  while  the  acinal 
back  of  Britain,  according  to  the  true 
geography  of  the  country,  hud  re- 
cjeived  the  same  name,  as  a  »;upposcd 
subordinate  branch.  Thus  the  north- 
em  Pictiah  provinces,  spi»kcn  of  by  Beda 
as  those  **  qme  arduis  ati^ue  horrenlibus 
Montitim  jugis  ab  AustntVibu^  eonnn 
sunt  regioiiibus  sequ  est  rata*'  had  etearly 
for  their  boundary  Drumalban  pniper, 
aceording  to  tliis  distorted  idea  «»f  the 
shape  of  the  country  ;  while  it  is 
equally  clear  that  we  cannot  tinder- 
Mdiid  this  Drunmlban  as  the  boundary 


Scotland,  between  the  German  Oceatt 
and  Irish  Sea,  whereas  Fergus's  king- 
dom wa«  bounded  by  the  Irish  Sea 
only.  We  must,  therefore,  understand 
the  Drumalban  which  buimded  Dalriada 
to  be  that  su|j posed  subordinate  ridge 
already  mentioned,  which,  however,  is 
the  real  back  bone  of  North  Britain^ 
running  norili  and  south  from  Caith- 
ness to  Lrftch  Lom<ind.  The  kingdom 
of  Fergus  would  consequently  com- 
prehend all  Argyle,  Western  Invi^r- 
ness,  Ross,  Sutherland  ami  the  i<bt)dft. 
An  i*rdent  Dalriad  might  still  insist  on 
takirtg  the  Grunipiajis  us  the  line,  and 
Jims  extend  the  eorH|uest  over  all 
CiMthjiLSs,  Inverness  and  Muray,  sub- 
ject t  only  to  the  objection  ab<ive ;  so 
ihiit,  in  contenting  onrselves  with  the 
subordinate  *'  Munuir"  as  our  boundary, 
we  may  fairly  lay  chiim  to  a  degree  of 
moderation  not  very  eonnn  on  among 
anliquaries.  But  what  ridge  does  Mr* 
Skene  adopt  ?  Not  tlu*  Grampians, 
us  may  readily  be  supposed.  Neither 
does  lie  take  the  line  of  the  Mound 
from  Caithness  J  for  his  object  is  to 
preserve  Inverness  and  Ross  to  the 
Picts,  at  all  hazards]  and  to  choose  the 
boundary  we  have  taken  would  be 
fatal  to  him  at  the  first  step.  Does  he 
then  adopt  some  other  mountain  range 
more  answerable  to  the  conditions  of 
the  qtifstion  ?  No  ;  but  he  takes  tlie 
sttufJuTJi  ha  If  of  the  line  we  have 
adoptrd — the  lower  arm  of  tlie  ftgure 
of  Cumbrensis — the  only  portion  of 
the  whole  system  which  is  not  oien- 
tioned  by  name  in  the  evidenee  ;  and 
which  is  received  as  a  subordinate 
part  of  the  system,  only  becatise  it  is 
in  cnnnection  with  the  mound  of 
Caithness  ;  not  adopting  the  whole 
from  the  evidence  of  a  part  j  but 
adopting  one  [lart  on  the  very  strength 
of  the  claims  of  another  pnrt  which  he 
rejects.  It  will  naturally  be  asked  on 
what  evidtiice  does  he  ground  this 
reparation  ?  The  reader  will  fierhaps 
smile  when  we  say,  by  eode.ivouring 
to  destroj^  these  very  claims  on  the 
cvi<lence  of  Beda  and  Walafred  Strabo 
from  whom  lie  quotes,  to  -how  that  the 
districl  north  of  the  Linnhc  Loch — his 
point  of  sejiarution- — had  never  bern 
out  of  the  pojisession  of  the  Picts, 

The  pa<»^age  froui  Beda  has  been 
so  i»ftcn  subjeeied  to  criticism,  and  has 
in  pdnieuUr  been  so  ably  handhd  by 
Iniics,  that  we  are  rather  surprited  at 
Mr.  Skene  bringing  it  forward  as  ad- 
mitted evidence.     It  is  where,  speak- 
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of  the  Dalrtadic  territory,  ^  it  would     ing  of  iona,  about  the   year  7lH,  he 
include    the   whole   of    the   north    of    saysi,   "  Qu«i    videlicet    in!<ula    ad  jus 
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quidem  BritEiniiitE  pcj tinet,  non  maj^no 

I  fib   ea   freto   dtscrurat    sed    donanoue 

I  Pictorttm  qm  ithts  Mntarudtt:  phgas  in- 

I  eoktni  jaiJidudym    luonacliis  Scotoruin 

tmdUd,    eo    qMod    litis    prc<iicaQtibu9 

fidem  L'hnsli  iiercepeiynt,"  (L  3,  c.  iJj) 

purport iiig^  ttiat    lonu  "  belongs  (na- 

!  Iurdl]y)    to    ihe    domtnioTi    t>f   Britain 

from   whtuh    it  is  soparatcd  by  an  in- 

conaitierabie  arm  af  the  sea  ;  but  that 

il   wiB  long-  since  bestov^ed  on   Irish 

,  monks  btf  the  PicU  who    inhabit  those 

,  coatU,  because  by  their  preacbinf  thr-y 

I  had    received    Cbmtiamty,"      It'   the 

Picts  contmued  to  inhabit   the   main- 

*  land   ojipusite    lona,    in    the    time    of 
Bede,  it  is  indeed  a  strong  aryurnent 

.  for  tlirir  freedom,  i*o  farj  from  any  iii- 
I  cursion  of  the  Dalriad?^  and,  althuuirh 
quibbkir  mis^ht  say  that  it  uas  pos^U 
I  ble  for  Bome  Picts  to  remain  about  the 
i  coa^t,  while  the  Scottish  settlers  psissed 
[heliind  and   bcyon<l  them,  sucb  a  con- 

'ecture,  yiiless  supportetl  l)y  puwerfid 
[evidence,  wonhl  be  nnwonliy  of  a  fair 
icnqnirer,  and  tJierefore  we  are  cnm- 
[  pulled  eirhcr  lo  admit  the  fact;  or  dis- 
I  pate  it  a!^  it  standi.     Now,  it  is  certiiin 

beyond  controversy,  that  Bede,  aU 
I  thoagh    followed   in   the  assertion   by 

Wi^orn   and   Henry   of    Mnntio^don, 

*  and    prokdily  relerrcd  to  by  Wahifrcd 

'  Stnibo,  wliose  testimony t  as  that  of  u 

,  foreign  verifier,  we  hold  in  tjo  account 

1  whatever,  is   wrong  in    point  of  fact, 

when  he  states  that  lona  was  ^nvcn  to 

'  Columba  by  the   Picts.      lie   speaks 

^  g-eneraJly,    and    does    not    niime   the 

do  non     But  Tigernach,  who  nUhongh 

,  E  nuire  recent,  is  a  innch   more  »ccu* 

rate  annalist,  and  the  collector  of  the 

Annales    Ultonicnst-s,    and    the    Four 

Masters  all   aii:ree  in  statingr,  particu- 

harly  iind  exjdu'itly.  that  the  island  wus 

bestovvt'd  on  bitn  by  Cofiali  Mac  Com^ 

ffitJ,  k'lnjf  of  the    Dalriadic   Seot^^,  his 
insm.in.  (Vide   Tij^'ern,  ud   an.  574  ; 
nnn,  Ult,  adan,  j7'i;  Q.  Mag-ist.  ad  un, 
'  Ji72*)      When  we*  con^sidcr  that  the  oc- 
curacy  of  'ngcrnacli  is  so  g^rt^at  as  to 
correct  numernus  errors  of  fJcdc,  for 
^  enample,  with  reg^^rd  to  the  eelijjsc  of 
I  (J(i4,  the  dentb  of  CoJuniba,  &c.,  (Sec 
O'Connor,   Rer.  Hib.  v.  I.   Proleg.  U, 
p,    137,)    it    is   not   snrprisio|j    to  find 
Ussier  declaring  at  onco  in  favor  of  the 
lri>h  version  J  (Eecte^.   Brit.  Antiq.  p. 
)  70.'})  e:?[)eciHl)y  a^  the  inconsistencies 
j  oF   Hcde's  story  have  themselves  been 
f  tiifTjcient  to  raise  the  seriona  dowbu  of 
Wainllon  ;  *'  Non   satis  constat     Beda 
[  Cuui    ait    Scott  OS    in    Brttanniam    ad- 
venientes.  nd    maris  sinns  partem  f«ep- 
tcnirionaUm  sibi  locnm  patrra?  fcci^sc, 


1*  1,  c.  L;  ettanien  Hiiensem  imulara 
a  Pictls  Sdoeto  Columba?  donatam 
fuisse,  I.  3,  e»4,  (Mabillun  Anna),  h  8, 
n.  8.  p.  210  r)  9S  well  as  of  his  own 
learned  editor^  T.  Smith, (see  O'Connor, 
n.  ad  an.  574,  Tigern.)  Besides,  the 
whole  tenor  of  Adomnan  and  Cummian 
D'oes  to  «how  that  Columba  got  imme- 
diate possession  of  the  island,  which  he 
conld  not  have  done  had  its  acquisition 
depended  on  u  tedious  convctsion  of 
the  Picts.  Without  the  support  of 
such  a  fact,  we  would  hesitate  to  put 
forwanl  a  verbal  criticism  ;  but  when 
the  substance  of  I  he  passage  has  been 
looked  on  with  distrust  by  such  men  as 
LTsher,  I  noes  and  M^ibillon,  we  may 
venture  on  impusniinir  it^  construction 
with  a  better  grace.  Bede,  it  will  be 
said,  might  be  mistaken  in  the  histori- 
cal Ikct  of  the  island  being  bestowed 
on  Columba  by  the  Picts,  but  he 
could  scarcely  be  Uiistaken  in  the  local 
fact  of  Picts  inhabiting  the  oppofiite 
coast  in  his  own  time.  Now,  firtt,  it 
is  an  awkwardness  into  which  an  ac- 
complished writer  would  not  be  likely 
to  Jail,  to  say  of  cotcmporaries  that 
they  were  the  actors  in  a  transaction 
which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  two 
hundred  years  before  ;  and,  secondly, 
there  could  be  no  more  likely  error 
than  for  a  transcriber  to  write  inc^^iuni 
for  incut  tin  ft  the  circumflex  making  all 
the  diflerencc  of  ptist  and  present ;  so 
that  it  is  not,  pcrbun»«,  too  rash  a  coti« 
jccture  to  surmise  that  the  true  read- 
ing ha^  iicen  "donatione  Pictoruni  qui 
illas  Bntt.inniiB  plagas  incolucrunt*'* — 
who  inhaft'itvd  those  co.ists  ;  and  thus, 
by  bringing  the  two  assertions  of  do- 
nitiou  and  inhabitation  into  the  same 
category,  get  rid  of  both. 

The  evidence  of  Bede  is,  therefore, 
not  to  be  confidently  relied  on,  and 
that  of  VVaUfred  Strabo,  if  \vc  nre  to 
re^[>ect  the  opinion  of  Colgan  (Triad* 
Thauni.  p.  40(i,  u.)  hangs  on  the  fame 
thread.  Bnt  even  though  the  cviil^nce 
were  positive,  and  su  tar  unshaken,  we 
would  rely  upon  an  authority  which, 
under  any  clrcnmsfances,  tnust  bo  eon- 
chisive  with  rf'gard  to  Rom,  the  very 
stronghold  atid  "  Offivma  Picttfntm  **  of 
Mr.  Skene.  If  he  has  seen  the  pas- 
sage he  ousrht  to  have  noticed  it ;  If  be 
bds  not,  he  has  gone  to  his  task  with- 
out sufficient  reailing.  It  is  from  the 
life  of  St,  Cat  h roe.  where  the  author 
who  wrote,  as  Inncs,  who  quotes  him, 
thinks,  so  curly  as  the  tenth  century, 
describing  the  progress  of  the  Scots, 
say;*,  "  Pluxerunt  quot  anni  et  marc 
sihi    proximuni   trdtn!>frclaMte¥,  Eveatn 
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Instiliim,  quae  nync   I  ana  dicitur  iixi-     aie  ttLlimLled  by  Mr.  SkLoe  lii nisei f  lo 
pleverunt.      Nee   siitis,    post  pelagus     have  been  completely  conquered  and 
"*■ '  — 1. ...........    —     Scolicized  by  the  Diibiads  in  the  ninth 


crkamiiaj  coiitigimm  pcrlr'geiites,  per 
Ho&im  araneiTi,  KassiAM  regionem  man' 
seruuL"  (Colgan  v.  1,  p.  496.)  **  Af- 
terwards paasmg"  over  lo  lona»  they 
(the  Scots)  filled  it.  Nor  satisfied 
DV'ith  thi!^,  crossed  the  strait  to  Bri- 
tain* and »  going  beyoijd  the  river  Ross, 
scttted  in  the  region  of  Ross."  "  Man- 
serunt  settled  and  staged  there,  a  con- 
clusive testimony. 

h  h  clear,  thent  we  must  take  the 
whole  mountain  range  from  CuithDess 
to  Loch  Lomond,  as  tlic  Drumalbati 
of  the  Dalriada  ;  fur^  excepting  the 
evidences  stated  above,  Mr.  Skene  has 
nothing  to  establish  his  lancirul  limita- 
tion of  the  line.  As  to  the  Linnhe 
Loch,  it  is  purely  arbitrary  ;  there  is 
no  more  reason  tor  select iu^^  ii  than  for 
selecting  the  summit  level  of  the  Cale- 
doniati  canal.  It  crossed  ihe  Dorsum 
BrUannuE — it  cannot  have  huuuded  it. 

So  far  of  the  early  Dalriadie  king- 
dom and  its  limits.  The  passage  relied 
on  for  proof  of  these  limits  not  having 
been  extemled,  is  that  whtire  Eeda 
states  that  the  Picts  and  Scots  who 
inhabit  Biilain,  ^' xiivi  c&nttmti  j^ mints,'* 
make  no  aggression  ou  the  English  ; 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  they  be- 
have with  equal  consideration  to^vards 
one  another  ;  a  conclusion  in  which, 
we  think,  Mr.  Partridge  liimself  would 
detect  a  iton  sequitur.  So  that,  instead 
of  coucluding  with  Mr.  Skene  that 
he  *'  has  prove<i  by  an  incontrovertible 
chain  of  evidence,  that,  in  the  year 
731.  the  period  at  which  Bede  closes 


century.  We  have  seen  the  insutiici- 
eucy  of  the  evidence  for  this  imagi- 
nary remnant  of  ihe  Picts  having  a 
local  habitation  ;  we  will  now  proceed 
with  Mr.  Skene  in  his  search  of  a  name 
for  them,  **  They  were  divided/'  snys 
he»  **  into  two  great  nations,  the  Dica- 
ledones,  Crulthne  or  Northern  Pict^, 
and  the  Vecturiones,  Piccardach,  or 
Southern  Picts."  The  division  into 
Dicaledones  arid  Vecturiunes  we  grant ; 
the  identity  of  the  terms  Cruillinc 
and  Piccardach,  with  these  divisions 
respectively,  vi  e  deny  ;  and  submit  tliat 
Mr,  Skene  cannot  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Gaelic  language,  or 
he  would  not  have  fallen  into  such  a 
mistake.     His  argument  is  as  follows  \ 

*«  In  Tighernac  we  find  tlie  Picts 
SGinetidies  Lemied  Picti,  at  other  tiniea 
Cruitlme  and  Piccavdiich ;  hut^^  although 
the  last  two  are  occasionally  callud  Picli, 
yet  we  tind  a  marked  distinction,  nt  hII 
tini«s  drawn  hetwi^en  tbi'm,  and  occasion- 
ally we  tint!  ihera  even  having  king's  io- 
depeudeut  of  each  othL^^r.  As  an  in- 
stance, in  tho  year  731  Tigliernac  men- 
tions a  bnttle  **  between  Brudc  the  e>on  of 
Aiij^us,  and  Tidorcan  the  &on  of  Congusa; 
Bmde  conquurs,  hul  Talorcan  escapes;' 
and  in  734  we  tind  it  mentioned  that 
Talorcan,  the  son  of  Congusa,  was  taken 
by  hU  own  brother,  and  given  over  by 
him  into  ihe  hands  of  tkn  PiecAftOACH, 
thus  making  a  comptete  distinction  be- 
tween the  Piccardach  anil  the  other 
Pictft,  of  whom  Tulorcan  Mac  Congusa 
was   one.      Again,    in    720,    Tighernac 


his  history,  the  territories  of  the  Plct-  n     ^  *i        r  n     j  -    1 

ish  nation  consisted  of  the  present  calls  Angus  the  father  of  Brude,  above 
counties  of  Kinross,  Fife,  Perth,  For-  mentmaed, «  R.  na  Piccardach  or  kuig  of 
far.  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  Moray,  '^^^  Piccardach,  w  hI.  .t  th^  time, 
Inierncs.,  Ross,  Sutherland,  Caith.iess  ^'^'^  ^'^'  '""^  *>f  ^^  ^'^^^  -*^".'l  ^i?f"^ 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Argyle  j  in 
fact,  the  whole  of  Scotland  north  of  the 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  with  the 
exception  of  Southern  Argyle,"  we 
would  rather  be  disposed  to  say,  here 
has  considerable  talent  been  exerted 
in  endeavouring  to  establish  an  imagi- 
nary boundary  to  the  kingdom  of  Dal- 
riada,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
Sutherland,  Ross,  and  Inverness  shires 


did  not  attain  the  tlirone  of  the  Pict« 
till  the  year  73L  We  may  aUo  remark 
that,  whenever  Tighet*jac  hjis  the  word 
Piccardach,  the  annals  of  Ulster  use  the 
word  Pictores  in  Latin,  instead  of  Picti, 
the  name  usually  applied  by  them  to  tho 
Picts.  These  words  Picrardacb  and 
Pictores  have  generally  betMi  thought  ly- 
nonomou!  with  Picti,  and  a  mere  error 
of  the  tran scribe r,  and  they  have  accord- 
ingly been  so  tmuslnted  by  O'Connor  in 


as  a  preserve  of  PkU  for  the  enicrgen-    ijig  edition  of  these  annale  ^  but  w*hen  we 
cica  of  the  next  chapter.  remark  the  unifernnity  with  which  these 

The  next  chapter  commences  with    appellations  occur  in  the  two  annalists. 
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an  attempt  at  giv.ng  to  the  inhaUitants 
of  this  imaginary  outpost  a  name  dis* 
tinct  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Picts. 
The  necessity  of  this  precaution  will 
be  fully  understood  when  the  reader  is 
infurmed  that  all  the  rest  of  tiic  Picts 


and  with  which  they  are  distiuguisbcd 
fr<Jm  the  rest  of  the  Picts,  and  the  con- 
fusion which  such  an  idea  must  necesaa- 
rily  introduco  boih  in  the  chronology  and 
in  the  saccoBsion  of  the  Pictish  monarchs, 
it  is  impossible  lo  suppose  that  they  are 
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*'.,•,  .'.  '.r.  '.r,'.*:  «•  .  i'  •.-.  t-i;  \y^-jZi}' 
?».'/.-        *V       %  ^y      •.'.,<;•.      f.'V  IIL*      fetli 

i'.'  ■  ,•:*'  •  *•  »>  :.•,:.;.  'i  .  ,►,  4.:*  J  ::,-i* 
»M;  ♦;  e'  •■•  •  •,;,,  yi-,  ;,:«*;  Of*  ^Ltif 
»  .j.;,/-.<-:  .  r?  •«  r.v:,  v....  pro.'  to  '*Az 
J-!,./  '»'..■  I  '■■* 

.-iM.-  .•  r  ».*     1  ,      /•,-,•, 

*  , .  •  'J  f;.  ,,|  f.  •,  ^  r  i  el 
'l.e'i  j'  '.Ml  'jfd'Afi 
idii     .'•/ *'f     ^/-#r»^iiii;i,     Jirrl     t:j'.*«:    ifit'i 

liij' fi  ;i  ««::tifj<  t:'/'i  iJo"1  lr#t,  f»y  ifiy 
ifi'-.iiic,  Ai/i'/un*.  t/  »  «'li-ar  0;rft  ri':ir:«;  of 
iMti'/li,  :itj'l,  tl  t'ji'].  il  Vioil''!  ritii:|-:i  t'i 
III*  ^Jj'iwn  lli.ft  Tal'/r'  uii  w;ih  <l!-ii.if-tlv  a 
'.'iijilliii4-y  'A'liicti,  ;if)  hi;  \'.  f:ol  nifntioii- 
« <)  \,y  ili.it  iiiiifjf,  or  any  lliiii^r  syiiony- 
ffi'fim  Milli  it,  lo  our  kfiO^«l<'«i;;i',  in  tlic 
.uiii.ih,  wi;  \\\\\  \u-  vtry  jiIo-a  to  \tt'Vuv(t 
Oil  iIp'  iifi|ihif]  o|iifii  111  of  Mr.  Sk'-rur, 
ISiil  iii(li'|iiiif](riit  of  iliiit,  tln^ri!  U 
uiiilinl.liil.     rvii]i-||(-r      ill      llif      utlliulu, 

i't  |iiovi:  lliiiL  r'u'fMnl.K.'li  wah  a 
^futiir  ii.iiiir  iipiiliffl  lo  III!  the  IMcU, 
Hyiii»fiyiiiiiii  \y  vtilli  (Jriiithnr.  Our 
111  at  r«iiiii|ili<  nliull  In;  from  (i  paitSap! 
nui»liMi  \,y  Mr.  Skciii*  liiiiMcli'.  It  i^ 
Mill  Imlilr  |»rtwri-ii  Atit(iiri,  kiiijr  of  tlio 
I'Irniifiiirli,  iitiil  Driist  vihoiii  ui: 
Uaw  Mr.  Sk('iir\  own  iiiilliority  for 
nilliii^  II  < 'iiiiiliiir.  'riii;  paH-sairn 
friiiii  IVftiiiirli  iiitiHlliiiH: — **  A.  i). 
7'J!f»,  C,it/i  lirnnhi  tinf^  Walhiui^  i/frr 
i*ti'iutntnifi/\  Ihiixf  ///•//.»  At'itsritt  Hi 
Hit  i'trttii'iitir/t»  tif^Hji  lo  murhh  Druitt 
itH.I  m  lUni  /,/  ilri*  tfo  Mi  , !//»//«/>/.'• 
*^lm^  iniili'ini  liy  ()*('oiiiu»r-""  l*nr- 
Iniin  nilliH  riiliii  lil.itliiuii;i  mVr /Vr<Y/r- 
th.\  iiM.it,  I  r.  iiit«T  DiiiMiini  ot  Anirn- 
Mniin  Ki'^ji'iM  riiT.n-iliUimi,  ot  ofi'isus 
i'hI  ItiiisiiiH  ilu  i\\v  \1  iiiiMiM^  Anciisti," 
IK-ii'  llu*  Wiir  ii  luM\\i*i'ii  uufrnMit 
I'hU'fH  o(  I  III'    IMi'tl^ll    |us»|»li\   ;Uht    wo. 

iUViHiliii::1\.  Ii.nr  liuMi'im  IViMnlai'h 
.ipplit'it  «iliki*  lo  li\»l[»  aliluMijjli  i;io  i^f 
\\wM  is  ;i«|iiii(Usl  to  W  u  i'ruiilttio. 

.\i;aui.  llio  auil»\»r  of  \\w  lifo  of  St. 
I'lihus'.  ;iMoi  sMtJU;;  that  ilto  SiVtS  of 

iSu  i..,'\  UJ.4J.0  th»*ir  «.iv  as  r",ii  .\> 
V  .  •.  *.  wiiu'h  is  a.l'intii\i.  oj:  a'I 
'  on'.-s  tv»  ;"o  iJu'  j»r\#v  t»i  St,  AiKircw's. 
\»»x\.    r. ;  ■.'::i.k:<    »:i\<-#  ,11    V.  P.  717. 

•  \-\.-  .'\*»  ..'^'vMi  of  ir.c  x\m'\\  o:'  K»:u 
;>.\v»i\.;  l;'.o  JV"  »^'.v  o  ».':>:va.'  '.v  xir'^j 

• »  r.'  s  c :; .  . :  w :  u-  !i  ii:  ^ :;: ...».!:  d:: .: 
r.  . '.  ....     V    **     •-»<        ■•*       ■ 


ill  \:  *-.  vxofkjft  df   ITj 

Mr.  2?k^:i*'  »L.  £.t«e  t*  mmwrn  -ibe 
rior:r.<^rTi  Fictf.'*  u  iMcrpreuskA  Uhi 
tr.f:  «:ip'^r>>n  caxukx  betf,  boi  vbicb, 
if  adniht^d,  vouM  Bake  oiU  aore 
ttrori^fflr  for  our  ecuielBniNu  vn.  Uhi 
the  kinsrdom  of  the  PieevUach  ooa- 
prehend'ed  all  the  tribei  of  the  Pictt, 
both  north  and  loath,  and  that,  there- 
^ne,  the  temu  Crusthne  and  Piccar- 
dach  are  «%-nooyiiious.  Bat  Mr.  Skene 
ar((uc8  that  there  most  be  something 
peculiar  in  the  term  Piccardach,  since 
BO  avers,  "that  wherever  Tighernach 
has  the  word  Piccardach,  the  annab  of 
Uistfrr  U8C  the  word  Pictores  in  Latin  * 
and  this  uniformly,  as  he  subsequently 
asuffrtf).  What  is  the  fact  ?  the  term 
**  Piccardach"  occurs  at  least  twenty 
times  ill  Tighemach  ;  the  annals  of 
Ulster  use  the  wurd  **  PicturesT  tknce, 
**  Pietorum,**  which  might  be  the  geni- 
tive plural  of  Pictores,  but  which 
might  o(]ually  well  be  the  genitire 
plural  of  Picti,  is  the  word  employed 
throughout,  except,  so  far  as  we  haye 
^coii,  in  these  three  instances.  Now, 
in  two  out  of  those  three  instances,  tix. 
ut  the  years  749  and  668^  **  Bellum 
Crtto  inter  *  Pictores,'  et  Brittones,*  and 
**  Mors  Cormall  apud  l^ctores,"  we 
find  ti:o  term  written  "Picfoiiet"  in 
Tiirhomaeh,  and  Piclones  seems  to  be 
a  jri'ut-ric  form  like  Britones  applicable 
to  thr  people  at  large. 

These  peculiarities  of  expression, 
sui  h  us  tiiey  arc,  comprise  the  whole 
ovidoncc  otTcred  by  Mr.  Skene  for 
this  important  division  of  the  Pictish 
poopli>,  and  although  no  attempt  what- 
evi^r  is  made  to  identify  the  Crahhae 
\ut!)  uny  po«>ple  who  aie  nut  PStcii^ 
ilaeh.  yet  huviiig  satisfied  lumwlf  that 
the  PivT.irdach  are  the  Vecturioiie*  of 
the  Uvuuuiis.  he  infers  that  -"coase- 
iHutiily  the  name  of  Cnuthne,  al- 
tlKMi::h  no  doubt  occasiotuUT  app&d 
to  all  the  IVns.  w^vold.  in  its  wcv  les- 
:  r :  0 c i\i  «<- r.$«\  Iv ■  on;  to  the  Dicale^kmes 
or  n.v:ooru  Pict^w"  Ni>«  tbe  aaae 
P.oa!:u.a«!»  lilaup pears  froos  kiscurr 
!.'»i:  :'t:rore  che  time  of  those  aachori- 
:::>  ur-eii  Mr.  Skeae  ^^vxes  far  iaJKB- 
:::\i-c  :c  »::h  :ol'  Cructiuse,  and  «««a 
'.vijl.  i?-i  naui«  r«mcu3«d»  is  nuac  iK 
,^'^^L\^':  crji:  b<>  xrsttiB«itt  tor  saakaa 
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id<?ni;i6cation  has  been  advanced,  inas- 
much as  no  name  has  been  idenlified 
with  the  Cryithnc  which  has  nut  also 
been  identified  with  the  Piccurdach. 

Supposing  the  disiinction,  liowever, 
ei»Ubii^hed,  let  us  proceed  with  Mr. 
Skene  to  enquire  how  it  happened  a^ 
he  asserts,  that  the  Scottish  eonqne?t, 
tit  the  year  843,  waa  confined  to  the 
Southern  Picts  nlorie,  and  that  while 
the  Northern  Picts  probably  assisted 
the  Dalmidic  Scots  in  that  conf|ijest, 
t/ieir  situation  was,  at  all  event?,  not  in 
any  respect  altered  by  it  i  bat,  on  the 
contrary,  thut  they  remained  in  inll 
possession  of  tlie  north  of  Scotland. 
This  is  the  cardinal  point  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  this  he  endeavours  to  estab- 
lish by  a  double  sophism.  First,  from 
analogy,  by  showing  that  <rm  ihree 
former  occasions  the  northern  Picts 
had  assisted  the  Dalriiidic  Scots  in 
their  wars  with  the  Piccardach  ;  and, 
therefore,  that,  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  Piccardach,  by  the  Dulriadic  Scoli, 
the  northern  Picts  were  most  probably 
helpers,  and  certainly  not  sutferers. 
The  arfruraeut  from  analoyry  is  the 
most  difiictilt  of  all  others  j  tor  a  per- 
fect pftrallfilism  must  be  proved  be- 
tween all  the  cases  before  any  conclu- 
sion can  be  drawn  ;  and  no  perfect 
pantlleiism  was  ever  yet  found  in  his- 
tory.  Not  to  insist  on  a  strictncsa 
which  would  preclude  the  argument 
aliog"ether,  we  will  suppose  the  reader 
suti^Hed  to  admit  a  case  of  probability, 
if  the  premises,  such  as  they  are,  be 
esiabli^hed;  but,  even  rbe  loosest  logi- 
cian will  make  it  imperative  on  Mr* 
Skene  to  show  that  the  contracting  pow- 
€1*  in  each  Blleged  league  are  respect- 
ively genuine  Dalriads,  and  undoulited 
Cniithnc.  The  first  example  is,  in  the 
year  7H:%  when  j^njrns  Mac  Ferirusn, 
kirt^  of  the  Piccardach,  invades  Dalri- 
add  to  revengre  the  capture  of  his  son, 
Bnide,  whom  Dungal  Mac  Selvach,  in 
dcHjinee  of  the  mona*terial  privileges, 
haii  carried  olTfrom  his  devotions  at  To- 
ry Island.  "  Angus," says  Mr,  Skene, 
"  then  penetrated  into  the  district  of 
Lourn,  where  he  was  attacked  near 
the  foot  (fort?)  of  Duuolfy  by  Tulor- 
can  MacDrostan  ;'*  from  this,  and  this 
alone,  it  is  concluded  that  Talorcan 
had  entered  into  a  league  with 
Dung^l ;  bat  what  is  the  original 
passag^e  from  which  these  great  civil 
and  military  operations  have  been 
inferred  ?  Simply  this,  from  the  Ul- 
ster Annals  (for  Tigheniach  makes 
no  mention  of  the  busincst  in  tiny 
«h.ipc).    A,  D..   733,   *•  Talorgan,  lh€ 


son  of  Drostan,  being  taken,  is  caBt 
into  chuin;*  at  the  fort  of  Ollaig.*'  By 
whom  ?  it  doe^a  not  appear.  For  what  ? 
nobody  can  tell.  But  even  supposing^ 
the  Icflg^iie  pstahli^hed,  the  whole  di- 
plomatic prelhnTntirie*  known  j  the 
march  u(  Tiiloriran  laid  dnwn,  and  "all 
the  cuTreut*  uf  the  h(\idy  fii^ht'*  which 
Mr,  Sk<*ne  emblazons  on  his  mityin  as 
the  "  deft-dt  of  the  Northern  Picts  and 
Dairidd*!,''  fully  in  possession  of  the 
reader  ;  it  still  remains  to  be  asked — who 
wai  Ttifurganf  Ofcaurse.itwil!  betaken 
for  granted,  a  Cruithne  of  undoubted 
northern  origin  ;  a  Dicahdoninn  from 
north  of  the  Great  Ulen  ;  perhaps  a 
Pictish  potentate  from  Lard  Reav*s 
country  it&clf.  No  such  thiii^ ;  Ta- 
lorgan  Mac  Drostauwus  Kingrof  Athof, 
a  territory  not  uorth  uf  iht;  Gninipians, 
and  m<  proved  not  to  be  included  in  the 
kin;^''  dum  of  the  Piccardach.  Another 
marginal  note  informs  u^  of  a  "  second 
league  between  the  Northern  Picts 
and  D^lriads,  and  their  defeat"'  in  741, 
at  which  year  there  is  the  following 
sentence  in  the  Ulster  Annals,  **  BeU 
luni  Drama  Eathmad  inter  CrtMnhi  et 
Da/rkitijhr  Inrcchlack.  Percussio  DaU 
nati  te  CEtigns  Mac  Fergus"  *'  The 
battle  (that  is)  of  Drum  Eathraail  Af- 
tween  the  Cruithne  and  Dal riads  against 
Inrechtuch.  The  defeat  of  the  Dal- 
riads,  by  An^rus  Miic  Fergus."  Who 
Inrechtacb  (  Banratty  ?)  was.  does  not 
appear ;  but  if  the  Cruithne  (perhaps 
tbeyi  too,  the  Crmthne  of  Uhter)  were 
leagupil  wltli  the  Dal  riads  against  any 
one  it  must  have  h^vn  against  lurech- 
tQL^h,  rather  than  ^l^ngus  But  there 
was  no  leap  I  e  whatever  in  the  case. 
The  expression  is  plain  and  well  known 
to  mean  not  d  le-ague  but  hoxtiliites  be- 
tween tlie  parties.  So  much  for  the 
the  second  league.  The  proof  of  the 
third  league,  if  the  killing  of  one  indi- 
vidual by  another  can  be  inteqireted 
into  an  act  of  international  alliiince^ 
torns  on  the  race  of  one  Cormll  Mac 
Taid?,  whom  we  find  in  the  Ulster 
Annals  mcutioncd  as  having  been 
slain  by  Conall  Mac  Aidun  iu  Kin- 
tyre,  in  the  year  8f>7.  To  make  good 
the  leiigxie,  supposing  fnll  acce^  to 
the  diplomatic  cabinet  of  each  party 
obtained,  the  ontf  must  be  shown  to  be 
a  Cruithne,  and  the  other  a  southern 
Pict.  Mr.  Skene  adduces  no  pnmf 
whatever  for  the  genealogy  or  purtv  of 
either,  and  we  have  sought  for  tlicir 
grand f>it hers  and  associates  in  vain. 
As  to  the  league  itself  it  is  purely  an 
(luocmimn  of  idea,  and  hns  had  its 
ralificalion  al  the  hands  of  no  higher 
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eontracliug'  p^irties  timn  Mr.  Skene 
himself  and  his  pTinier,  We  urc 
now  ill  Q  condilion  to  jud^c  of  the 
cogent}^  of  the  coDclusion,  viz.  "  that 
tiic  jicucssion  of  power  by  the  Souih- 
erii  Picts  on  thn  €  ocfasions,  having 
forced  the  Northern  Picls  into  league 
witli  the  DiilrijiiISf  ar^uinst  them,  a 
fourth  aitfinpt  wonhl  have  the  flume 
rt'sulu"  ami  therefore  when  A I  pin 
subsequejitly  corK|nercd  the  Gkilloway 
Picts,  und  when  Keniietlj  Mac  Alpiii 
afterwards  acquired  ilie  entire  domim-ijn 
uf  Scotland  by  the  defeat  of  the  re- 
mainderi  the  NortherTi  Picts  were  aid- 
irig^  ami  assiiitin^  in  that  conquest,  as  a 
consequence  o\  which  g-oud  service 
they  retained  their  own  possessions 
from  the  Grampians  northward  un- 
touched! Such  an  induction  is,  we 
believe,  unexEimpled  hi  the  annab  of 
racioei  nation. 

"  Bnt/'  says  Mr.  Skene,  and  this 
is  hia  second  argumenit  "we  find, 
from  the  Irish  ainialists,  that  as  late  as 
the  year  8Go,  the  northern  Picts  appear 
as  a  distinct  people  from  the  rest  of 
Scotland  J  under  their  ancient  ami  pecu- 
liar name  of  Cm  then  hidth  ur  Ctmiltne 
of  ifie  Xorlh,  We  must  consequently 
conclude  that  the  Cruiihne  were  nut 
affected  by  the  conquest  (viz.  the 
Scottish  conqneat  about  810)  but  re- 
matned  a  peculiar  and  di&tiuct  people 
for  many  years  afterwards,'*  We  have 
already  referred  to  this  passage  from 
the  Ulster  annals  in  proof  of  the  hmi- 
tation  of  the  Ptctish  name  in  865,  to 
the  kingdom  of  Fortrcn^  and  the  con- 
sequent identity  of  the  Cruithae  and 
Piccardach.  II,  as  Mr.  Skene  sup- 
poses, CnntiniuaU  (not  Cruiihne  tuath 
as  he  rather  suspiciously  quotes  it) 
mean  Cruithnc  of  the  Norths  so  much 
the  worse  for  his  theory,  for  the  most 
northern  of  the  Picts  would  thus  be 
brought  into  a  kingdom  which  has 
iiev«r  been  shown  to  have  extended 
north  of  Loch  Ness.  But  the  inter- 
pretation is  quite  inadmissihle,  **  CriM- 
nigh  tuakvuiri*  would  have  been  the 
^^^  phrase,  had  the  annalist  intended  such 

^^K  a  meaning.     Neither  can  Cnuthntuait 

^^P  nt£e  apply  to  persons.     The  meaning^ 

^^^  h  "all  Cruithne-land."     It  applies  to  a 

■  territory  which  may  ha%c  retained  the 

I  name  of  former  occupants  long  after 

I  their  extirpation  ;  but  not  at  all  to  the 

V  occupants  or  their  descendants,     *'  But 

ft  we  know,"*  he  says^  "from  the  Norse 

^^H  Sagas,  that  the  coD(]uest  was  eontined 

^^ft  to  the  country  north  of  the  Grampians;*' 

^^B  for,    "  whenever   the    Norwegians   ra* 

^^H         vaged  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
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Pictish  Chronicle  invariably  used  the 
expression  Albania  iastcad  of  Picta- 
via."  ^V^ith  suhmissiou  we  would  sav, 
this  is  also  a  "  non  tcquUiir."  Besides, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Annals  of 
Ulster  limit  the  invasion  to  Fortren* 

And  now,  supposing  Mr.  Skene  to 
have  been  successful  in  each  siefi  of 
his  argument  ;  supposing  him  to  have 
limited  the  Dalriadie  kingdom  within  ■ 
the  Linnh^  Loch,  to  have  proved  that  I 
Pi  eta  via  was  not  the  country  of  the 
Crnithne,  and  thus  to  have  secured 
himself  a  reserve  of  Picts  in  Inverness, 
Ross,  and  Sutherland,  from  whom  to 
re-people  the  rest  of  North  Britain, 
when  he  f^haU  have  expunged  the 
Scotic  hlood  from  all  the  conquests  of 
Fergus  and  Reuneth,  the  great  diffi- 
culty is  still  to  be  met,  viz.  Hnvr  come 
the  present  Highlanders  to  speak  the 
Scotic  language?  For,  either  the 
Picts  must  have  spoken  the  language 
of  the  present  Highlanders — the  Irish 
language — or  the  present  Highlanders 
cannot  be  their  representatives.  But 
Mr,  Skene  is  determined  that  they 
shall  be  their  representatives,  and  he  is 
net  a  lUkin  to  turn  back  from  his  df  ter- 
mination, tven  though  the  footsteps  of 
]\I:icphcrson  point  to  infamy  upon  the 
path  before  him, 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,*"  he  says, 
"  they  spoke  the  same  langitage  a  fid  ttferr 
A f town  among  themselves  btf  the  tante 
national  naineJ"  (p.  09.)  These  are  two 
startling  propositions  i  but  the  latter 
not  quite  so  much  so  as  \he  former: 
with  the  latter,  accordingly,  we  con- 
commence.  The  Welsh  Triads  call 
the  Picts  ''GwtfddiflFfiehH,  and  these,- 
they  say,  "are  ni  Alban,  along  the  shore 
of  the  sea  of  LfyeUt/n^  (l>y  the  ^vay,  a 
strong  argument,  if  the  Triads  be  not 
forgeries,  against  the  Picts  having  been 
to  the  west  of  the  Mound  of  Caithneas) 
and  in  another  place  among  the  trea- 
cherous tribes  of  Britain  the  same  _ 
Triads  mention  the  "  Guyddyl  cock  «r  ■ 
IVerdd&n  addmthani  in  Alban  ;"  that  Is^  ■ 
"  The  Red  Gwyddyl  from  Ireland  who 
came  into  Alban.  This  doe»  not 
prove  Mr.  Skene's  assertion,  that  the 
Picts  were  "  known  among  themselves" 
as  Gael :  it  merely  establishes  the  fact 
that  if  the  Triads  he  not,  as  they  are 
thought  to  be,  forgeries,  the  Picts 
were  known  to  the  Welsh  as  **  Gviyd- 
dyl ;"  but  whether  Gwyddyl  means  a 
particular  race  of  people,  or  is  only 
a  generic  appellation  for  all  foreigners 
like  "Gall"  in  Irish,  remains  to  be 
determined.  The  Irish  call  all  fo- 
reign   nations  *"  Gall"  with  ihcir  cha- 
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rsicteristics  affixed  us  Fin  G:ill,  Gall 
Lo ch  1 1ll n each,  Giill  Sasianagh^  &c  ; 
but  we  cannot  conclude  IVum  this 
either  that  the  Danea,  Norwegiansj  and 
English  all  spoke  the  same  laujruuge, 
or  that  they  w<^ri^  mU  the  same  fieople. 

We  have  not,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  Welch  Triads  at  hand  ;  but,  we 
confef^s.  it  surprises  us  that  such  a 
paasay-c  as  that  quoted  by  Mr*  Skene 
should  have  escaped  the  critical  eye 
of  Lluid,  who  referring'  to  these  same 
Triads,  arj^nes  that  hy  Gwifdd^l  FjichU 
is  meant  llic  Irkh  Picls,  whom  we 
have  already  spoken  of  a*  Inhabiting: 
the  north-east  of  Ulster;  a  siirniise 
which  he  never  could  have  formed  had 
he  fijund  it  there  stated  thai  the  people 
in  rruesliun  were  in  Alhan, 

Thi??*  and  a  weak  quibble  on  the 
meaning'  of  a  palpably  unfavourable 
piissage  from  the  Chronicon,  are  the 
only  evideiieeis  for  the  Picls  being 
ealled  Gad  ;  but  Mr,  Skene  is  the 
more  easily  satisfied  with  these  as  he 
proceeds  to  furnish  "  the  nwU  inamfro- 
vertibie  eviiicftci^  that  the  Pirtish  lan- 
guage was  a  dialfct  of  the  Gaelic. 
Iiicontroveriiblc  evic!ence  is  such  a 
rarity  in  Inquiries  of  this  kind,  that  we 
hurry  ft )r ward  to  heai  it  in  Mr.  Skene's 
own  words : — 

•^Adomnan,  it  is  well  known,  wrote  the 
liffl  of  Siiint  Columha  in  the  sevenlh 
century,  at  a  lime  when  the  Pitts  were 
in  the  height  of  their  power.  On  one 
occuiion  lie  mentions  ihsit  ivben  Colymba 
was  in  Sky,  a  Gen  tile  old  man,  us  he  al- 
ways terms  the  Piets,  came  to  lit  mi  andf 
having  been  conv*?rled|  was  hfiptized  on 
that  inland,     Hti  then  adds  this  passage  ; 

•  qui  kodieque  in  orn  cernitur  maritima 
fluviusque  ejtisilem  loci  in  quo  idem  bap- 
tism a  acce]i€  rat,  €  I  nomine  rjtts  DoBLiR  ^rf- 
brannni^  usqtie  in  hodieruum  nominattis 
diem  ah  uccolis  vocitHtus/  It  »o  hap|>ens, 
however,  that  ♦  Dobur*  m  Gaelic,  mcana 

*  a  woll/  nod  that  it  is  a  word  altogether 
pectjliar  to  that  bnguupe,  and  not  to  he 
found  in  any  other.  It  has  hoen  fully 
proved  in  a  preceding  chapter,  in  difr- 
ciissing  the  extent  of  the  Pictish  terri- 
tories, that  the  inhiihilnnts  of  Sky  mubt 
ht  that  time  have  been  Pitts,  and  con^e- 
queDtly  it  will  follow  ot  necessity  from 
this  passage  that  they  used  the  Gaelic 
language/'  (p.  71  ) 

Mr.  Skene  is  mistaken.  Dobur  is 
not  confined  to  the  Gat:lic  lan;2-uage» 
neither  docs  it  mean  strictly  "  a  wejl^ 
but  *'  water/"  it  is  as  raucli  a  British 
as  an  Irish  word,  and  is  well  known  on 
the  coiist  of  Kent  lo  this  day.  U  Mr 
Skene  be  a  tr.ivdkd  man  we  dtire  say 


he  has  taken  shipping  at  '*  Dobhur'* 
before  now— nay,  he  has  very  likely 
crossed  the  **  Tybhnr"  water  by  the 
bridj.'-o  of  San  Angtdo,  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  words*  and  may  be  traced 
from  the  isluud  of  Sky  to  the  island  of 
Tuprobana,  rhro'iigli  nations  much  more 
dial i net  than  we  have  any  wish  to  mtike 
the  Picts  and  Scots  of  Adomnan.  But 
i«  the  word  proved  to  have  been  used 
by  Picls  ?  U  Sky  proved  to  have  been 
Piclish  in  Adomnan*s  time?  Has  Mr. 
Skeneestablishrdthe  Linne  Locli  as  the 
Dalriad's  boundary  by  some  new  pro- 
cess which  he  docs  not  think  it  ueces- 
sary  to  put  for  ward  ;  or  does  he  rely 
on  Pinkcrlon's  obj+^clian  that  arf  doesn't 
mean  mpra^  and  I  hat,  therefore,  though 
tlie  kingdom  of  Fergns  may  have  ex- 
tended from  Drnmalban  /othe  Hebrides, 
it  cannot  have  extended  ovrr  them? 
Ximium  itwauk'  f  as  O'Connor  well 
observes,  for  the  Roman  empire  is  said 
by  the  classic  writrrs  to  extend  lu!  Bri- 
tannium,  which  it  is  well  known  to 
have  comprehended,  auil  Selden  con- 
fesses that  the  Irish  dominion  and  lan- 
guage extended  in  the  fourth  century 
to  the  Ebudie,  to  Man,  and  to  Albania 
(OX'onnon  Proleg.  ILp.  1:^8.  n.)  But 
ag-ain,  how  unfortunate  is  this  solitary 
exatnjjie!  for  supposing  Sky  proved 
to  be  purely  Pictish  and  Dobur  proved 
to  be  exclusively  Scottish,  the  carper 
could  still  object  that  the  reading  of  the 
pa-^sagt*  is  disputed.  The  manuscript 
m  the  British  Museum  only  gives  SAj/, 
"  Editlones  ferunt  Scotiam  T  (Pinker- 
ton  in  vit.  Sanct.  Scot.  p.  82.  n.) 
But  in  narrating  the  story  of  Art- 
branan,  Mr.  Skene  leaves  out  one  pas- 
sage which  the  ingenuous  reader  will, 
we  think,  admit  to  bear  pretty  strongly 
on  the  point  in  question,.  He  tells  u§ 
that  Artbrnnan  was  a  Pict,  and  he  is 
trying  to  prove  that  the  Picts  spoke 
ihe  same  language  as  Columba.  flerc, 
then,  is  an  opportunity  of  direct  eom- 
tuunicatton  l)etween  a  Pict  and  a  Scot, 
and  the  reader  is  naturally  anxious  to 
know  how  they  manage  it.  Mr,  Skene 
merely  states  the  result — the  Pict 
*' having  been  converted/  but  cau- 
tiously avoids  saying  a  word  of  the 
qtioiimtio.  Honest  Adomnan^  however, 
and  Manua  O'DonncIl  who  have  no 
theory  to  support,  and  therefore  no 
fact  to  suppress,  tell  us  both  the  haw 
and  the  wherefore  very  plainly.  "  The 
Gentile  was  con  vert  e  J,"  says  Adomnan, 
**  Verba  Dei  a  Sanrtoj  per  iuterpretcm 
reccpto*" — having  received  the  word  of 
God  from  the  holy  man  timioltgh  an 
iNTijn'uniiK  ;  und  ihc  rcanni  tvht/ Ue 
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needed  ihe  interpreter,  says  O^DonncIl 
\  (who  compiled  his  life  of  Coluiuba 
I  from  original  Irixh  authorities)  was, 
r'*quia  erat  ScotieEE  et  Latinat  iingu® 

[m'ither  Iriah  w^r  Latin  T — ah,  cunning 
"Mr,  Skene! 

Will  it  be  believed  that  he  has  the 

hardihood  (we  are  unwilling  to  use  n 

harsher  term)  in  the  next  pariigmph  to 

eodeasonr  to  ciiiiblile  away  this  down- 

rijrht  testimony  of  his  own  atithority  ? 

This   is   the   most  imprudent  attempt 

throuifhout,  for  it  necessitates  what  no 

writer  is  ju?titiable  in  haviiiij  recourse 

to^-ii  misrepresentation  of  the  evidence. 

We  g^ive  the  passage  entire  : — 

"  It  may  b«  proper  here  to  notice  an 

IjaTgument    which    has     been    frequently 

[drawn    from    Adomuaa,    that   the   Picti 

rmnd  Scots   must  have  ipoken  laDguaures 

rirery  different  from  e;ich   other.     It  Kaa 

[been  ur^^i-d  a*  a  conclusive  nrgumunt  Ly 

[those    who    assert    the  langusi^e  of  the 

Picts  to  have  been  a  Teutonic  dialect, 

thnt  on  several  occasions  when  Cnlnmba, 

who  was   hn   Inslv  Scot,  addrcs««d  the 

j  Picts,  he  is  descrihed  by  Adoninaa    as 

riisiii|^    an    interprtter.       Now,   altliough 

I  Columba   is   very   fren^uenlly   mentioned 

'm  con%'eniinp  with  the   Picts,  there  nre 

Irut  two  occHttiona  on  which  any  such  ex- 

presftion  h  used,  and  in  both  pas&ages  the 

tixprest>ioa   of    Adommm   is   exactly   tha 

same,  viz*   *  Verho    Dei    per  interpreta- 

r  torem  ret'epto/    It  will  be  remiirUed  that 

[Adorn nun    doea    not    say   that    Columba 

ii»t'd  an   inier|jrt'ter  in  conversing  with 

the  PicLs»  but  merely  that  he  interpreted 

or   explninHd  the  word    of  God»  that  la, 

the  Bible^  which,  being  written  in  Latin, 

would  doubtl^rss  require  to  be  interpreted 

to  them ;   and   the  very  dititinct^on  which 

is  made    by   Adorn  nan,   who   never  uses 

this  expresMon  wht-n  Columba  addresses 

the    PiclSj  but  onft/  when   he   readfl    the 

word  of  ttod  to  them,  proves  clearly  that 

they   must   have   imder«torid   each   other 

without  difficulty;  and  thiit  there  could 

have    been  but  little    difference   of  lan- 

;;u)i|r«   between   the  two  nations  of   ilie 

PiclB  and  Scots.'* 

Can  Mr.  Skene  have  read  the  pas- 
Bag^es  r"  We  trust  rjot  :  wc  hope  not. 
Some  ill-disposed  person  has  given 
them  tn  hnn  at  second  hand  in  order 
to  lead  him  into  a  scrape — perhaps  insi- 
diously dcsig-nintf  to  turn  the  whole 
Hijjhland  Si»ciet^%  through  hirn,  into 
ridicule.  The  wurdi*  quoted  are  not 
those  of  Adomnan.  The  words  of 
Adorn  nan  arc  in  the  first  passage,  aa  we 
have  seen,  '*  verho  Dei  a  Sane  to  per 
interpretctn  recepto,"  making  a  clear 
dbiinclion  between  Colutnba  and  the 


interpreter — a  distinction  marked  alike 
by  the  sense  and  the  grammar  of  the 
passage — the  second  instance  occurs 
in  the  33rd  chapter  of  the  2Dd  book 
(by-the-by,  the  very  referrnces  of  Mr. 
Skene  to  these  passages  are  erroneouji, 
which  confirms  us  in  our  charitable 
disposition  to  believe  that  he  has  nut 
g^arbled  them  himself)  where  Adomnaiip 
speakings  of  a  certain  plebeian  who 
dwelt  tu  "  Provineia  Pictornm«"say«  lliot 
he  with  his  whole  family  **  verbum 
vita?,  per  interpretatorem,  sancto  pr«&- 
dicaiite  viro,  audiens,  credidit."  Gram* 
mar  cannot  make  the  distinction  lie- 
tween  the  saint  and  the  interpreter 
stronger,  Columba  stands,  as  it  were, 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  persons  ia 
the  independence  of  an  ablative  abso- 
lute I  the  interposition  of  the  itittfr* 
preter  b  made  manifest  as  in  the 
former  case  by  tlie  use  <d'  the  transitive 
prepoi-ition — words  cannot  be  clearer. 
Neither  can  the  "word  of  life*'  here 
mean  the  Bible:  the  expression  ts 
"  w  bile  the  saint  prmchtdJ'  But,  in- 
dependent of  till  this,  a  f«ct  has  been 
communicated  to  us  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Irish  scholar  of  the  present 
day,  wluch  we  consider  conclusive  as 
to  the  difference  between  the  Scotic 
and  Pictish  languages.  Corniac*s  Glos- 
sary, a  work  comjiiled  in  the  ninth 
century,  is  remarkably  lull  on  Irish 
etymologies  ;  yet,  although  many  thou- 
sands of  words  are  there  traced  to 
their  origins,  the  compiler  has  pre- 
served but  one  ioiilary  word  of  the 
Pictiih  language,  vh,  cattail,  a  bodkiit 
or  brooch,  called  by  the  Irish  dvalg. 

But  what  Mr.  Skene  puts  forward 
as  the  strongest  proof  of  all,  ihat  the 
Picts  spoke  a  Gaelic  dialect,  is  the 
topography  of  the  country,  Topogm- 
phicai  etymologies  are  perhaps  the 
most  illusive  guides  in  history.  There 
is  no  name  in  the  world  to  which  an 
ing(  nious  etymologist  coidd  not  assign 
a  Gaelic  root  if  he  chose  to  take  the 
trouble.  In  our  own  times  we  have 
seen  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  rivers, 
seas,  and  mountains  of  antlcpjity  de- 
rived from  these  accorn modal ing^  ele- 
ments :  and,  while  Villaneuva**  Hi- 
hernia  Phamicla,  and  some  late  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
are  extant,  we  need  never  be  at  a  loss 
fur  Giplic  roots  for  the  topograjthicjil 
or  personal  nomenclatore  of  any  natitm 
under  the  sun.  With  rcijanf  to  the 
three  Pictish  names  relird  on  by  Mr. 
Skene,  viz.  Apurfeirt,  Cairfuil,  sinil 
A  than,  we  doubt  not  that  an  expert 
etymologist   could  prove  them   as  he 
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has  done^  to  be  Gaelic ;  or  as  Pinkcrton 
I  lias  don<?,  lo  be  Tcutonif;  or,  aa  Chal- 
Ltnera  has  done,  to  be  British  ;  or,  as 
[miiy  body  else  mm  have  done  or  may 
[  bereafler  wi&h  lo  do,  according  as  may 
I  best  answer  his  own  purpoao^nay,  we 
could    name    a   di.^tioguished    Archse- 
loght  who,  if  they  came  in  hia  \\a\\ 
:  would  have  then  all   to  he  the  rigfit 
Fhceuician.    They  may  be  Gaelic^  and 
very  probably  they  are  so ;  but  they 
i'Wcre  never  imposed  on  the  places  that 
bear  them  by  men  speaking:  the  pre- 
I  lent  language  of  the  Hi'^liknds,     No 
one  of  the  nice  would  caEl  an  aestuary 
'  Abcr,**    He  wiis  more  likely  a  Cymri 
who  iravc  it  the  name.     Send  the  pre- 
sent Highland  population  into  a  new 
country  without  names,  and  let  them 
invent     a    nonienelaturc    i^uitalde    to 
I  ihe   featurcij    of   the    lan^i,    and  they 
'  will  call  the  mouth  of  every  river  in  it 
I  **  I  over."     On  thia  i'act  we  are  willing 
to  et^ke  the  w\w\e  controversy.     But, 
\  it  will  be  said,  "  Inver"  and  '*  Aber"  are 
eeseutiaily  the  same  :   so  arc  "  Mac** 
'  and  "  M*  Ap  f  but,  if  there  was  as  much 
difference  between  the  "  Aber"-namer3 
and   the  "  Inver^'-namer?,    as  there  is 
between  the  Welsh  and  Irish  of  the 
present  day,   we   do  not  wonder  that 
Col  una  ha  Deeded  un  interpreter  ;  and  are 
i  satisfied  that  the  **  Inver"-naming  Hi^h- 
i  landers    are    not   descendants   of   the 
I  *  Aber'^-naming  Picts. 

'•  But,''  finys  Mr,  Skene,  "  the  Hi^h- 
l  landers  can  be  traced  back  to  the  period 
'  nhen  ih«  northern  Picts  were  in  posi- 
J  session    of    their    country,"    and    that 
I'without   any   marks   of   a   revolution. 
There  is   no  diffieulty  in  tracing  the 
. Highlanders  back  to  the  eleventh  and 
I  twelfth    century  I    and    all     that    Mr. 
Skene  has  to  do  is  to  bring  down  the 
[Picts   lo  meet   them.     But   here  the 
jreat   difficulty    is   to   find    Picts    for 
Llhe   process.     And   now  appears   tlae 
IjDbject  of  all  Mr.  Skene's  industry  upon 
[the  borders  of  the  Linnhe  Loch.     As 
I'lni^ht  be  expected  he  has  not  risked 
Itlis  reputation  in  defending   Ross  and 
[  Sutherland  from  Dalriadic  incursions, 
[without  an  ultimate  object.      This  is 
ftia  preserve  ;  his  oficina  f  and  although 
one  might  be  led  to  imagine  from  the 
fposition  of  Drum  alb  an,  that  tlie  Ptetii 
Ijiad  been  rontcd  out  of  this  district  in 
I  the  first  place  by  Fergus,  and  if  any 
I  femnant  had  escaned  lo  the  other  side 
I  of  the  Mound,  along  ihc  coast  of  the 
German  sea,  that  they  bad  been  in  the 
i  number  of  the   "pcnitus  extineti"  of 
Kenneth  j    yet    Mr.   Skene   is   deter- 
mined that  whoever  he  finds  here  shall 


be  Picts,  and  aa  Picts  he  leads  them 
out  to  beget  rhe  whole  kingdom  of  the 
clans,  and  obliterate^  extinguish,  and 
annul  every  trace  of  Scotic  blootl  from 
the  whole  of  Scotland  north  of  Forth. 
He  infLrs  these  destined  fathers  of  the 
Gael,  then,  to  be  Picts,  first  because  he 
finds  them  in  the  preserve ;  and  se- 
condly because  he  finds  among  them 
certain  oflicers  called  Maormors,^whom 
he  asserts  to  be  pure  Pictish  autho- 
rities. 

"  This  title  of  Maoxmor,"  hti  says, 
**  wna  quit*  p<*€tihiir  to  the  Gaelic  people, 
whfj,  at  this  period,  (i,  e.  th**  Pictiah 
period)  inhabited  Scothmd.  It  Is  Impos- 
sible,  on  examining  Iht  history  of  this 
early  period,  to  avoid  Lanng  struck  with 
this  laet,  and  the  remark  has  accordiogly 
Ijeen  very  geutrally  mjidp  by  the  latter 
liistorinna.  It  was  altogether  unknown 
amomj  the  Irhht  although  theif  were  also 
a  Gaelic  pt'opk ;  /or  although  Tiyher- 
nac  frequeudg  mejitions  Maormors  of 
Alban  as  being  entfaged  in  mang  of  the 
feuds  in  Ir eland j  get  we  nevtr  find  thai 
title  given  hg  ang  tyf  the  annalUtK  to  an 
Irish  chief  In  Britain  the  title  was 
confined  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
although  many  of  the  Saifon  and  Roman 
barons,  and  other  foreigners  obtained  ex- 
tensive territories  in  Scotland,  and  even 
at  an  early  period  frequently  succeeded 
by  marriBge  to  the  pos&es^io^ns  and  powers 
of  Bome  of  the  Mftormors;  yet  we  never 
find  ihem  appearing  under  that  title.  From 
this  it  is  plain  that  wherever  we  find  a 
person  bearing  the  Lille  of  Muormor,  we 
may  coadude  that  that  person  wai  rhief 
«>f  some  tribe  of  the  Gaelic  rare  which 
iuhiibitL'd  the  northern  district  of  Scot- 
land at  this  period/' 

He  means  the  period  immediately 
following  the  Pictish  times,  as  we 
liave  marked  above*  The  sentence 
which  we  have  rioted  in  it^ili^s  con- 
tains the  key  to  Mr,  Skene's  impr^- 
si  on  that  the  Mii<»r  was  a  pnrely 
Piclish  fonctionary.  Had  he  exiiftiinod 
the  annalii  as  a  prudent  man  might  be 
expected  to  have  done  before  risking 
BO  bold  an  assertion  he  would  have 
found— ''A.D.  laSL  The  death  of 
Mac  Rath  O'Hogan,  Maor  of  Kinel 
Fersrusa.  A.  Ukonise.  A,D.  ^22,  The 
death  of  the  Ardmaor  of  0*Neill.  A.U. 
Vis*  The  death  of  Fionnat  hia,  Maor 
of  the  Muintir  Put  rick.  A,  Q,  Magist," 
And  again,  had  he  turned  to  the  cata> 
logtie  of  the  Stowe  manuscripts,  a  work 
as  much  to  be  consulted  as  an^  other  on 
thesefsubjeGts,  he  would  have  lound  (v«  K 
p,  J6r/)  that  the  Ardmaor  of  Cotinaught 
was  O' Flanagan »  and  that  O'Connors 
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high  stewardsliip  {Ardmaoraidacht)  be- 
longed to  OTianagan  in  preference  to 
the  three  other  chief  Lords  of  Con- 
naught  ;  and  that  in  addition  to  the 
Ardmaoraidacht,  or  high-stewardship, 
there  was  a  Conmhaoraidcht  or  joint- 
stewardship  of  0*Connor,  under  the 
control  of  Mac  Brennain;  and  that 
O'Connor's  "  Maor  as  each**  or  steward 
of  the  horse,  was  0*Flinn.  If  then 
the  Maormors  were  not  exclusively 
Pictish  functionaries,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  Pictish  inhabitation  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  in  their  times,  so 
that  Mr.  Skene  fails  in  this  as  well  as 
in  all  other  attempts  at  getting  from 
under  an  Irish  origin. 

It  is  now  our  turn  to  sum  up.  We 
have  shown — }  st,  that  Mr.  Skene  has  no 
evidence  for  limiting  the  Dalriadic 
kingdom  to  the  southern  parts  of 
Argvle  :  2nd,  that  he  has  no  evidence 
for  denying  the  extension  of  the  Dal 
riadic  kingdom  during  the  next  340 
years :  drd,  that  he  has  no  evidence  for 
the  division  of  the  Pictish  kingdom 
into  two  states  of  Cniithne  and  Pic- 
cardach  ;  4th,  that  if  he  had  such  evi- 
dence he  has  none  to  show  the  escape 
of  the  Cruithne  from  the  calamity 
which  finally  befell  the  Piccardach, 
much  less  to  infer  that  the  Cruithne 
were  aiding  in  its  infliction ;  oth,  that 
he  has  no  evidence  of  the  Picts  having 
spoken  the  Gaelic  language,  but  the 
contrary  :  and  6th,  that  he  has  no  evi- 
dence of  Pictish  inhabitation  in  the 
Highlands  subsequent  to  the  Scottish 
conquest. 

But  whether  successful  or  not  in  the 
establishment  of  this  theory,  Mr.  Skene 
lays  claim  at  least  to  the  credit  of  ori- 
ginality. "  A  glance  at  the  table  of 
contents,*'  he  says,  "  will  show  that  the 
system  is  entirely  new."  If  we  have 
read  our  history  aright,  the  attempt  to 
identify  the  Gael  and  the  Picts,  origi- 
ginatecl  with  that  par  nobUc  the  Mac- 
phersons ;  was  taken  up  by  Henry, 
and  credulously  embraced  by  Gibbon  ; 
"  which  last,"  says  PiuktTton,  **  instead 
of  bestowing  even  the  slightest  exami- 
nation on  the  subject,  has  been  led  by 
the  Macphersons,  whose  little  local  de- 
signs his  large  mind  could  not  even 
suspect.*'  This  may  be  Scotch  origi« 
nality — in  Ireland  it  would  go  by 
another  name. 

But  although  Mr.  Skene  has  no 
direct  acknowledgment  of  his  obliga- 
tion to  Macpherson,  he  is  sensible  of 
the  debt,  and  even  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  make  some  return.  In  hW  chapter 
on  the  poetical  genius  ot  \.V\q  YW^V 


landers,  he  remembers  that  he  owes 
something  to  Ossian.  To  say  that  the 
hint  of  Pictish  and  Gaelic  identity 
had  originated  with  the  King  of  woody 
Morvem,  could  not  be  expected  after 
the  assertions  in  the  preface :  but  the 
manes  of  Macpherson  may  be  appeased 
without  so  mortifying  an  admission. — 
"  Ossian,"  says  Mr.  Skene,  ••  corrobo- 
rates Tighemach,**and  therefore  cannot 
be  the  work  of  an  impostor.  Let  us 
sec.  Tighemach  gives  the  death  of 
Cucullin  in  the  27th  year  of  his  age 
in  the  year  after  Chtist,  2  ;  and  the 
death  of  Fin  Mac  Comhal  at  Athbrea, 
upon  the  Boyne,  on  the  5th  of  the 
kalands  of  January,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  4230,  or  according  to  his  chro- 
nology, in  the  year  of  Christ  278. 
Macpherson  (we  really  put  our  paper 
to  the  blush  by  writing  Ossian)  makes 
Cucullin  and  Fin  Mac  Comhal  con- 
temporaries! Tighemach  makes  Fin 
Mac  Comhal  an  Irishman  of  the  race 
of  Ua  Bcdtcne.  Macpherson  makes 
him  a  Caledonian  Briton!  Tighemach 
makes  Cormac  Mac  Art  the  King  of 
Ireland  in  the  time  of  Fm  Mac 
Comhal.  Macpherson  will  have  this 
Irish  Monarch  to  be  *'Conar  of  the 
Shields!**  This  may  be  Scotch  corro- 
boration: if  so,  commend  us  to  our 
Irish  evidences. 

In  fine,  the  Pictish  sophism  has 
reached  its  height  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Skene,justasthe  north  British  sophism 
attained  to  its  final  inflation,  and  burst 
in  those  of  the  Macphersons.  Reluc- 
tance to  confess  an  Irish  descent  has 
been  the  origin  of  both.  Jealousy  of 
English  superiority  was  the  origin  of 
that  exploded  fable  which  both  have 
been  designed  to  make  amends  for. 
Pridtf  and  spite  have  held  the  pen  time 
about  from  the  commencement,  and 
although  we  can  no  longer  say  that 
"  our  Scotish  antiquists,  ignorant  them- 
selves, and  writing  in  a  country  re- 
markable for  ignorance  of  antiquities, 
are,  like  other  rogues,  emboldened  by 
darkness ;  and  venture  on  tricks  that 
the  most  unprincipled  man  of  learning, 
would,  in  a  learned  country,  tremble  at 
as  if  disgrace  stood  before  him ;"  we 
would  recommend  Mr.  Skene  who  is  a 
learned  man  living  in  a  learned  country, 
and  whom  we  really  believe  incapable 
of  most  of  the  practices  of  his  j)redeces- 
sors,  not  to  count  too  confidetly  on  Irish 
ignorance  (although  he  may  perhaps 
on  the  patronage  of  the  Highland  So- 
ciety) when,  for  the  consolation  of 
Caledonian  pride,  he  sets  up  his  next 
theory  in  the  teeth  of  Roman,  British, 
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GLOCKENKLANO. 

Deep  thoughts  come  tolling 
Like  the  bell  from  a  tower, 

When  the  great  stars  are  rolling 
Abroad  in  their  power. 

Over  floating  reflection 

Sweeping  and  swelling, 
Comes  long  recollection, 

Measuredly  knelling. 

Of  the  yanishing  fashion 

Of  beauty  and  glory ; 
Of  the  folly  of  passion. 

The  falsehood  of  story ; 

Of  the  BouVs  secret  anguish-^ 
Of  pride,  trodden  under ; 

Of  hope  lefl  to  languish 
For  ties  torn  asunder  i 

Of  the  weakness  of  smiling. 

The  power  of  weeping ; 
Of  phantoms,  beguiling 

The  eyes  that  are  sleeping ; 

Of  fear  and  aflBiction  ; 

Of  palling  enjoyment ; 
Of  endless  restriction 

To  fruitless  employment ; 

Of  the  gone  and  the  going; 

Of  apathy,  stealing 
O'er  hearts,  once  a-glowing 

With  fancy  and  feeling ; 

Of  beauty — so  glorious — 

Predestined  to  perish ; 
Of  the  spoiler,  victorious 

O'er  all  that  we  cherish ; 

Of  the  fickle,  false-hearted. 

We  trusted  so  blindly  ; 
Of  the  few  friends,  departed. 

Who  looked  on  us  kindly  ; 

Of  their  coldness  and  starkness 

Beneath  the  dull  finger 
Of  silence  and  darkness, 

Where  the  canker-worms  linger  ; 

Of  the  millions  before  us, 
Gone  down  to  the  tomb, — 

Of  the  shadowy  chorus 
That  comes  from  their  gloom ! 
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Of  the  millions  unnumbered, 

From  wombs  yet  unquickened. 
That  will  wish  they  baa  slumbered. 

And  never  awakened  ; 

OP  sullen  resistance : 

Of  the  deaths  we  die  over. 
Still  chained'  to  existence 

We  shun  to  recover ; 

Of  doubting  and  trembling  ; 

Of  fruitless  bewailing, 
And  fruitless  dissembling, 

Where  doubfs  unavailing ; 

Of  secrets  abysmal, 

Of  Heaven  and  of  Hell, 
Of  deep  things  ana  dismal 

Is  the  toll  of  the  bell. 


II. 

LEVITY. 

What  is  this  trusted  hope  ?  a  peopled  void, 
A  dream  of  amnesty  to  slumbering  crime, 
A  grasp  at  nothing — to  souls  more  sublime. 

An  everlasting  future  unenjoyed. 

And  yet  such  wretches  be,  who,  still  employed 
Following  this  phantasy,  contrive  to  climb 
From  dust  to  dust,  across  the  bridge  of  time. 

Building  each  morn  what  the  last  eve  destroyed. 

I  argue  what  tviU  be  from  what  hath  been  ; 

And  thus  my  soul  skims  o'er  the  face  of  thought, 

An  ocean  bird,  touching  the  deep  sea  green. 
Then  swept  aloft,  as  if  by  instinct  taught 

To  shun  the  shadows  and  tlie  monstrous  scene 

O'er  which  so  smooth  a  veil  must  needs  be  wrought. 


III. 

JUDGMENT. 

Of  deep  misfortune  the  effect  is  slow. 

We  weep,  perhaps,  and  wring  our  hands,  and  cry 

In  agony  ;  nay,  even  in  the  strained  eye 
Miiy  gleam  the  glare  of  madness — be  it  so. 
'Tis  sore — out  it  is  not  that  weight  of  woe. 

That  overwhelming  sense  of  misery. 

Which,  when  the  flash  has  quivered,  and  gone  by, 
Comes  thundering  heavily  up  behind  the  blow. 
We're  struck,  and  are  confounded — we  demand 

What  hath  bcfal'n — we  question  fate  aloud. 
We  stare,  and  see  not ;  till  at  heaven's  command 

Rolls  forth  the  deep-toned  language  of  the  cloud  ; 
And  the  most  senseless  then  must  understand 

The  certainty  of  God's  deep  wrath  avowed. 
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•*  Mufticiani,  O,  Muaiciatia,  Heart'i  etact  Hoari*9  ease  [  Oh«  nn  you  will  have  me 
live,  play  Heart'*  ease.^ — Borneo  and  Juliet 


Eheufugacei!  tlie}'  were  all  gojie — 
lawyert,  attorneys,  and  client^  bcaui 
and  beiie?,  married  and  si«gle,  young- 
and   old,  students   of   love,    law,   and 
physic,    from  llie   discussers   of   dead 
yien'i  wisdom,  in   Alma  Mater,  to  the 
disaissers   of   dead    men*s   bones,    in 
York-struct— all    had    vanished,    and 
Dublin  cut  just  such  another  figure  as 
n  school-room  in  the  dog-days.     It  was 
the  middle  of  the  long'  vacation — the 
theatre   wiis  closed  ;    Dan  O'Connell 
rusticating,   lik«    his   betters,  and  the 
Trades'  Union  people  most  indolently 
and  unnatorally  fjoitft,  so  that  a  row 
was  not  lo  he  |^ot  up  for  love  or  money. 
Every  one  of  my  acquaintance  had  de- 
vjjLpartcd — some  up  the  Danube,und  some 
|Hlip  the  spout — some  gone  lo  navigate 
^^Kthe  Rhine,  and  more  to  "  navigate*'  the 
^^■irliino  V  and,  to  sum  the  whole,  the  last 
I^^Kjiew  novel  weib  a  pcrtect  bore — a  com- 
|^H,binHtion  of  circumstances   enungh   to 
^■^inflict  any  wretch,  condemned  like  me 
to  rcrauin  in  town,  with  a  most  painful 
cariosity  aa  to  what  the  deuce  he  was 
I  to  do  with  himseU;  putting  suicide  out 
[of  the  question.     In  such  a  mood  as 
I  this  I  was  one  evening  snoozing^  over 
[my  tumbler  of  punch,  in    the   almost 
Dotseless  Shades,  in   the  company  of 
be  twelve  Coesars,  frowning  tnajeiiU 
Ically  from  the  walls,  and  another  indi- 
If  idual,  as  luckless  as  myself,  if  I  was 
j  to  judge  of  the  presence  of  a  compa- 
nion from   the  appearance  of  a  pair  of 
[legs  which  protruded  from   beneath  a 
I  mighty  volume  of  smoke,  at  an  adjoin- 
liijg    table,   when    a  growling    call   of 
I** waiter,"  proceeding  from  the  lnvi?i- 
ble  upper  work*  at»pertaining^   to  the 
i  aforesaid  leg?,  recalled  me  to  some  de- 
[grec  of  attention,  particularly  as  the 
I  ^oice  sounded  familiarly  to  me,  though 
I  was  by  no  means  able  to  recognise 
[  k.     I  was  not  long  in  suspense,  how- 
ever, for,  on  his  demanding,  in  more 
I  BTttculate  tones,  a  bottle  of  ale,  I  im- 
I  mediately  knew  it  to  be  that  of  poor 
Fred.   Mooney,  who,  when  we    were 
I  both  boys,  went  to  the  one  school  with 
j  ine,  and  Icfl  it  to  enter  college,  after 
1^'hlch,  owing  to  my  own  wayvvard  fate, 
it  had  never  been  my  fortune  to  meet 
bim.     I  might  now  be  mistaken,  but 
^the  experiment  w^as  worth  making,  so 
|I  tried  it  and  succeeded,  and  counted 
Vol.  IX. 


myself  therein  the  Incklpst  man  in 
Dublin.  After  the  preliminary  chat 
which  followed  our  recognition  of  each 
other — **  Will,  Mooney,"*  said  1,  **you 
are,  I  anpposc,  by  thiii  time,  a  regular 
pfilcrfmnUias^  married  and  settled  these 
teu  years — ^h  T* 

**  Lord  bless  vou  !  no,*'  returned  he, 
with  a  frightful  starc^ — '*  why  should 
you  think  so  ?'* 

**  Why,  my  good  fellow,"  answered 
I,  "when  you  left  us  for  college,  long 
ago,  you  were  so  inflammable  that  every 
one  prophesied  you  would  be  married 
before  your  first  examination  was  over.*' 

**  Ah,  hut  I  was  cured  of  all  that 
since,'* said  he,  puffing  away  vigorously, 
antl,  methought  confusedly,  at  the  ci- 
gar, which  he  had  then  returned  to  his 
lips,  aa  if  to  hide  his  embarrassmtnt, 
and  aller  a  few  moments  continued — 
"you  shall  hear,  sir,  what  befel  me  in 
that  line»  and  made  a  bachelor  ibr  life 
of  me — cjtcusc  my  cigar — 1*11  tell  my 
story  all  the  better  for  it ;  after  all,  it  ii 
the  true  Nepenthe." 

"  I  left  old  Burke,  lo  enter  college, 
you  remember,  and  I  had  as  much  no- 
tion, Lord  help  me,  of  the  <^rdeal  by 
which  I  was  to  be  initiated  into  that 
learned  body,  as  1  have  now  about 
frecmi^sonry.  However,  after  laying 
in  a  pretty  good  stock  of  sallclon  and 
tea  and  eggs,  at  my  tutor's,  with  a 
crowd  of  others  iu  the  sdme  predica- 
ment, I  j)roceedcd,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
to  (be  examination  hall,  and  took  my 
place  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  tables, 
exactly  opposite  Dean  Svvift*8  picture — 
poor  man,  I  stared  him  out  of  coun- 
temmce,  I  »m  sure.  Well,  sir,  I  was 
not  long  there  until  I  saw  a  low-sized, 
facetious,  old  gentleman,  moving  up 
along  the  tal>le,  stopping  with  each  of 
the  juveniles,  and  apparently  asking 
questions  ^"d  noting  down  the  an- 
swers in  a  book  he  carried  with  him  ; 
but  the  occasional  litter  whith  aceom- 
panied  his  progress,  seemed  to  say  he 
vva5  about  nothing  very  terrible, 

At  last  he  arrived  at  my  next  neigh- 
bour, a  dandyish  sort  ot  a  chap,  <?n- 
dowed  with  a  watch  and  seals,  and 
other  little  marks  of  extra  gentility, 
not  forgetting  a  pretty  considerable 
quantity  of  assurance. 
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•«  What's  your  name,  wr?"  said  the 
old  gentleman. 

Pillelu !  thinks  I  to  myself,  is  it  a^ 
the  catechism  yuu  are  ?  (for  you  must 
l^now  that  I  ha*dn*t  looked  into  it  for 
three  years  before,  but  once,  that  my 
old  godfather  came  to  visit  us,  and  I 
got  by  heart,  with  some  trouble,  my 
duty  towards  my  neighbour,  and  re- 
peated it  to  him  ;  more  be  token,  the 
good  old  fellow  patted  me  on  the  head, 
and  said  I  was  the  makings  of  an 
honest  man,  and  slipped  a  guinea  into 
my  pocket — ^but  alas  tor  his  prophecy — 
the  first  thing  I  bought  witn  it  was  the 
Irish  Rogues  and  Rapparees-— no  great 
earnest  for  honesty  .J 

**  Adolphus  Straddle,"  answered  the 
youngster,  rather  pertly. 

The  next  question  set  me  all  to  rights 
touching  the  catechism  ;  it  was,  1  be- 
lieve— 

••  What  is  your  father  T 

**  A  merchant/'  returned  Adolphus. 

**  Merchants  of  many  kinds  there  be, 
sir,**  said  the  old  gentleman,  looking  at 
him  very  funnily.  **  May  I  ask  what 
kind  of  merchant  is  your  father — what 
does  he  sell,  sir  ?*' 

**  He  sells — shoes,  sir,"  answered 
Adolphus,  a  little  confused. 

<<  Humph,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
knowingly,  *'  then,  for  the  sake  of  bre- 
yity,  we'll  put  him  down  shoemaker," 
and  then  proceeded,  amid  the  ill-sup- 
pressed laughter  of  his  audience,  to  put 
the  other  necessary  questions.  At 
length  he  finished  with  the  ch op-fallen 
petit  mmtre,  and  came  to  me. 

•*  And  what's  your  name,  my  child*?*' 
said  he  good-humouredly. 

"  Fredeiick  Mooney,  sir,"  said  I,  and 
determined  to  conciliate  him  by  giving 
him  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  conti- 
nued rapidly,  "  I  was  sixteen  the  tenth 
of  last  September,  and  papa  is — '* 

"  Easy,  uow,  easy,  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, "  short-hand  wasn't  out  in  my 
time,  so  you  must  give  me  no  more 
than  rU  be  able  to  write — Frederick 
Mooney — aged  sixteen — well,  what's 
that  you  were  going  to  say  about  your 
father — what  is  he  ?" 

**  He  has  a  house  and  land  of  his 
own,  sir,"  said  I,  "  and  does  nothing." 

"  More  shame  for  him,  then,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  putting  down  the  answer ; 
"  and  who  taught  you,  my  child  ?" 

**  Mr.  Burke,  sir,"  said  I,  "  taught  me 
Latin  and  Greek,  aud  reading  and  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic,  aud  the  elements 
of  geometry  ;  and  mamma  taught  me 
to  dance  ;  and  Father  Phillemy  taught 


**  Irish,  111  be  bound,"  said  the  old 
gentleman. 

**  No,  sir,"  said  I,  a  little  discon- 
certed, •*  it  was  French  he  taught  me." 
"  By  my  word,  then,"  said  he,  ••  be- 
tween Mr.  Burke  and  your  mamma, 
and  Father  Phillemy,  I  wouldn't  won- 
der if  you'd  be  a  senior  lecturer  your- 
self one  of  those  days,  if  you  only 
mind  yourself,"  and  then,  having  asked 
me  the  other  remaining  questions,  to 
which  I  gave  somewhat  more  cautious 
answers,  he  departed,  and  left  me  to 
the  examiners,  who  followed  in  quick 
succession. 

That  day  of  anxieties  passed  over,  at 
last,  much  easier  than  I  expected,  and 
with  it  the  tyranny  of  bircn  for  ever, 
for,  within  the  regular  time,  I  was  duly 
admitted  a  student,  and  entitled  to 
write  myself  T.C.D.  "in  any  bill,  war- 
rant, quittance,  or  obligation,"  a  privi- 
lege which,  I  can  assure  you,  ran  lit- 
tle chance  of  falling  into  disuse  for  the 
first  few  days  after  I  obtained  it.  Hav- 
ing notified  to  my  tutor  my  desire  to 
have  rooms  in  college,  I  was  quickly 
gratified  with  the  share  of  a  capiul 
suite,  in  the  old  souare,  looking  out 
into  the  park,  and  what  was  still  better, 
I  was  to  nave  the  very  prince  of  chums, 
young  Ned  Gordon,  from  the  county 
Antrim,  as  dashing  a  young  fellow  as 
ever  swigged  October,  or  did  the  ho- 
nors of  Trinity  Sunday.  Gordon  was 
at  least  five  years  older  than  I,  and  his 
terms  were  nearly  all  passed,  so  that 
he  was  not  long  discovering  what  an 
utter  spooney  his  future  companion 
was,  but,  instead  of  taking  advantage 
of  that,  as  many  others  would  have 
done,  be  generously  took  me  under 
his  ])rotection,  and  in  a  short  time  I 
was  as  knowing  a  gib  as  ever  peram- 
bulated that  classic  abode.  But  a  still 
greater  advantage  I  derived  from  Gor- 
don's society  was,  that  he  introduced 
me  to  most  of  his  town  friends,  and 
constantly  dragged  me,  good-humour- 
edly, out  of  the  bashfulness  in  which  I 
endeavoured  once  or  twice,  with  cha- 
racteristic rusticity,  to  entrench  my- 
self. One  evening  that  I  was  stewiug 
at  the  syllogisms,  in  a  state  of  almost 
hopeless  stupidity,  I  was  roused  from 
ray  reverie  by  a  slap  on  the  shoulder — 
"  Come,  Fred,  my  man,"  said  Gor- 
don, when  I  looked  up,  •*  I'm  up  to 
fun  to-night,  so  dress  yourself  in  your 
best  pumps,  et  cetera,  and  be  moving 
with  me." 

This  was  no  unwelcome  salutation, 
so  I  hastened  to  obey  it,  and  in  a  short 
time  turned  out  as  directed.     He  took 
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me  by  the  arra,  and  away  we  aauntcred 
down  Nassau-streeti  into  Merrion- 
sc|iiare»  chat  ling  on  various  subject  9; 
I  e I uleav During:  to  fish  ont  from  him 
whither  lie  was  leading  me,  and  he  as 
indyslTiously  baffling:  niy  curiosity,  un- 
til at  length  stopping  suddenly  at  the 
door  of  a  lar^e  and  I'ashionulde  inan^ 
siotj,  he  turned  in,  and,  dragrg^ing  me 
with  him,  before  I  was  able  to  resbt, 
IfiTe  a  rap  and  riug,  and  committed  me 
beyond  recall. 

"  Gordon  I  Gordon  I"  said  I,  endea- 
vouring", but  in  vain,  to  arrest  bis  hand, 
"  what  the  deuce  arc  you  about,  or 
whose  house  is  this  ?** 

**Dear  me,  Fredr  answered  he 
coolly,  "  I  never  saw  a  Gib  more  fund 
of  asking-  foolis^b  questions  than  you 
are  ;  this  house,  I  can  assure  you,  is  of 
unimpcacbable  cbaracterj  and,  more- 
over, I  he  one  in  which  you  and  I  arc 
goinsr  *^o  spend  the  evening." 

"  But  I  wasn't  invitt^d-— I  don't 
know  the  people — let  rue  go,  Gordon^ 
if  you  please,  I  tell  5  on  I  won't  go  in," 
said  I,  fltrugglinitr  rather  violenlly  to 
got  loose  ;  but  before  I  could  accom- 
plish my  object,  the  door  was  opened 
br  a  powdered  footman,  and  my  trea- 
ciierous  guide  (|uiiting  his  hold  of 
me,  gave  roe  a  push  in  by  the  back  of 
the  neck,  which  sent  me  skaiting  and 
pirouetting  past  the  astonished  foot- 
man, over  tbe  marble  hall,  until,  inter- 
cepted by  tbe  foot  of  the  staircaset 
I  fell  with  n  crash  that  might  have 
been  heard  at  the  garrets.  On 
raising  rov  head,  to  remonstrate  with 
Gordon,  {  observed  that  our  party  was 
just  then  increased  by  the  presence  of 
an  old  gentleman,  in  a  claret-coloured 
coat,  and  countenance  of  the  same, 
who  emcr^fcd  hastily  from  a  side  door, 
no  doubt  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
tbe  disturbance,  but  much  of  my  dis- 
may was  removed  by  his  addressing 
my  companion  in  rather  a  friendly  tone, 

♦*  Well,  Mr.  Ned,"  faid  he,  '*  what 
freak  is  this,  or  who  is  this  young  gen- 
tleman von  are  maltreating  ?  * 

"Ohl  nothing,  sir"  answered  the 
other,  "  but  a  chum  of  mine,  that  I 
took  the  Uberty  to  bring  with  mc  to- 
night,, and  the  chap  got  restive  at  Ihe 
door,  and  woubtn't  come  in,  so  I  had 
to  take  the  unceTcmonious  method  of 
compelling  him,  and  that's  all.  Get  up 
Fred,  you  Con  naught  mule,  till  I  intro- 
duce you  to  Mr.  Atkinson  ;  "  so  gather- 
ing up  my  limbs  with  all  possible  cau- 
tion, I  gained  my  feet,  and  after  per- 
forming the  usual  quantum  of  t>ows, 
became  one  of  the  worthy  gentleman's 


acquaintanceF,and  wa^  ushered  iuto  the 
drawing»room,  where  about  three  score 
fashionables  were  already  collected,  in 
such  a  blaze  of  light  and  beauty  as  daz- 
zled me  quite  for  a  full  half  hour  after 
my  entrance. 

Dancing  commenced,  and  I  did  my 
devoirs  therein,  not  in  the  best  humour 
possible,  however,  for  I  had  been  mated 
witli  a  little  b(mrding-school  giggle,  just 
in  her  teens  ;  and  with  all  the  techiness 
of  incipient  viridity,  I  looked  upon  my 
partner  as  a  tacit  insult  to  my  conse- 
nucnee — but  Gordon's  partner — by  the 

Lord  George,  sir,  she  was  an  angel 

dark  hair,  dark  eyes,  ruddy  cheeks, 
marble  forehead— a  statue  in  propor- 
tions, and  a  fawn  in  graceful  movements. 

Hand  me  another  cigar  if  you  plea?€ 

Tin  getting  sentimental,  and  that  won't 
do. 

When  that  set  was  over,  Gordon 
advanced  to  me.  *'  Well,  Fred,"  said 
he,  '*  ril  make  you  some  amends  for  that 
iiirernal  toss  you  got.  Brush  up  your 
looks  and  come  with  me,  and  ril  intro- 
duce you  to  the  handsomest  girl  m 
Dublin."  Guessing  who  he  meant,  I 
followed  him  with  alacrity,  to  where  his 
late  partner  was  sitting*  alone,  on  an 
ottoman.  '*  Mr.  Frederick  Mooney, 
T.  C.  D.  my  honoured  chum,  Miss 
Gordon,''  said  he,  on  reaching  the  place, 
I  bowed,  and  the  lady  curtseyed  ;  and 
then,  with  trembling  eagerness,  I  re- 
quested the  honor  of  her  hand  for 
the  next  set ;  she  was  fortunately  dis- 
engaged, and  ray  prayer  was  granted. 
I  told  her  the  room  was  very  warm,  to 
which  she  assented,  and  then  asked  her 
a  number  of  silly  questions,  some  of 
which  she  answered  in  the  negative 
and  some  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  alto- 
gether I  never  before  or  since  found 
myself  at  such  a  loss  for  small  talk  ; 
however,  I  entertained  her  pretty  well 
until  tbe  dance  was  over,  when  resign- 
ing her  to  the  next  fortunate  candidate 
for  her  hand,  I  flew  in  search  of  Gor- 
don, whom  I  found  just  entering  into 
a  serious  flirtation  with  my  quondam 
iittlc  partner  j  disengaging  him  with 
some  difficulty  from  bis  pleasant  avo- 
cation, I  commenced — 

•*  ^ly  dear  Gordon,  tell  me,  is  that 
beautiful  creature  your  sister  ?  *' 

*'  Why,"  said  he,  laughing,  **  you 
won hJ n't  take  her  to  be  old  enough  for 
my  aunt,  would  you  ?  " 

"  Oh !  no/'  answered  I,  "  but  1  never 
heard  you  speak  of  her." 

**  So  mucn  tbe  more  agfeea!>le  the 
purprise,"  said  he.  "  Ah !  Fred,  if  you 
knew  what  a  sister  she  \^  ;  but  there, 
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go  off  and  get  a  partner  ;  don't  you  see 
Mrs.  Atkinson  coining  over  to  gcold 
UA  for  idlers  ;  and  so  saying,  he  limped 
off  with  the  denizen  of  the  boarcfing 
school,  and  I,  overpowered  with  emo- 
tion, betook  myseU  to  a  corner  of  the 
room,  and  there,  hid  from  observation, 
sank  into  a  most  delicious  reverie,  from 
which  the  introduction  of  supper 
awakened  me. 

Being  firmly  determined  to  do  some- 
thing dcsperiiie  before  I  departed — but 
not  finding  the  needful  stamina  within 
me,  I  made  for  the  decanter,  and  threw 
of!"  bumper  after  bumper  of  port,  until 
I  felt  myself  up  to  anything.  After 
supper  the  music  recommenced  for 
waltzing,  a  species  of  dance  which  was 
quite  new  to  me,  but  it  appeared  so 
simple  and  so  much  in  unison  with  the 
music,  that  on  seeing  Miss  Gordon  un- 
employed, 1  took  courage,  and  walked 
over  to  her,  and  I  requested  she  would 
stand  up  to  waltz  with  me — after  a  lit- 
tle reluctance  she  complied  ;  so  placing 
myself  in  the  position,  away  we  twirled, 
with  the  rest  of  them.  Before  ten  bars 
more  were  played,  we  had  it  all  to  our- 
selves, for  my  awkwardness  rapidly 
cleared  the  floor  for  us.  One  gentle- 
man and  his  partner  was  picked  up  out 
of  the  corner  and  another  ont  of  the 
fire-place.  But  still  1  held  on,  sir, 
like  another  Phaeton,  until  bang  went 
my  fair  partner  against  the  musician, 
who  occnpied  the  piano,  and  thus 
brought  the  whole  proceedings  to  a 
stand  still.  Sw-et  creature,  not  one 
word  of  rebuke  did  she  utter — though 
how  she  escaped  without  broken  bones 
after  so  many  collisions,  is  a  mystery 
to  me.  Hut  when  our  gyrations  were 
thus  suddenly  checked,  laid  her  hand 
on  my  shoulder,  turned  up  lier  innocent 
face  to  mine,  and  asked  with  the  most 
perfect  simplicity  "  Do  you  waltz,  Mr. 
Mooney  ?*' 

That  was  a  poser,  hut  I  had  drank  too 
much  ponto  be  easily  disconcerted  ;  so, 
steadying  myself  as  well  as  1  could, 
which,  in  truth,  was  no  small  difficulty, 
I  answere<l — 

"  Why,  ma'am,  I  don't  exactly  know 
how  ;  but,  *|>on  my  honour,  my  brains 
have  been  in  such  a  whirl  since  1  had 
the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  yon, 
that  I  thought  it  would  be  quite  easy 
f 'r  my  lieols  to  follow  their  example." 

She  smiled,  and  my  pj-ace  was  made ; 
but  to  resume  was  utterly  out  of  the 
question,  for  I  was  hardly  able  to 
stand  upright,  and,  besides,  I  doubt,  if 
after  my  candid  confession,  and  the 
accidents  which  led  to  it,  I  could  have 


prevailed  on  the  fair  lady  to  continue  ; 
so,  leading  her  to  a  seat,  I  had  just 
commenced  a  few  flowing  speeches  I 
had  spent  part  of  the  night  in  com- 
posing, when  I  was  interrupted  by 
Gordon. 

"  Come,  Fred,"  said  he,  "the  deviPs 
in  it  if  you  haven't  had  tumbling  enough 
for  one  night ;  so,  go  and  make  your 
bow  to  Mrs.  Atkinson,  and  follow  me 
down  to  the  ball,  and  let  us  be  off  be- 
fore the  gates  are  closed — it's  twelve 
by  town  already." 

Alas,  and  woe  is  me  !  I  had  to  do 
as  I  was  bid,  though  I  never  was  more 
inclined  to  rebel  against  College  disci- 
pline ;  which  Gordon,  I  suppose,  per- 
ceiving, he  kindly  and  considerately 
removed  the  temptation,  by  walking 
off  with  the  lady  under  his  arm. 

On  making  my  adieus,  I  descended 
to  the  hall  in  search  of  my  companion, 
but  he  was  engaged  in  such  deep  and 
earnest  conversation  with  his  sister, 
that  I  did  not  feel  at  all  justified  in 
breaking  up  the  tete-a-tete,  so  lingered 
on  the  stairs  unobserved,  but  uninten- 
tionally an  observer  of  all  their  move- 
ments. Some  noise,  however,  disturbed 
them,  and  the'  young  lady,  afler  suffer- 
ing my  fortunate  chum  to  imprint  an 
ardent  brotherly  kiss  on  her  cheek, 
bolted  up  stairs,  nearly  capsizing  me 
over  the  balustrade  in  her  flight. 

"  What  a  wife  that  girl  will  make," 
thinks  I  to  myself,  on  recovering  from 
the  jostle  she  gave  me  ;  "  the  sister 
who  is  so  adored  by  such  a  brother,  can- 
not but  be  possessed  of  the  most  ami- 
able domestic  qualities." 

All  night  the  fair  Emma,  for  such  I 
learned  was  her  name,  was  committing 
wild  havoc  in  my  luckless  brains,  here, 
there,  and  every  where,  according  as 
imagination  whisked  me  about,  and  I 
awoke  next  morning  completely  satu- 
rated with  love.  I  could  no  hmger 
look  on  my  frolicsome  chum  as  I  did 
formerly — he  was  the  brother  of  my 
adored,  and  I  could  not  help  investing 
him  with  a  portion  of  that  sentimcntal- 
ism  with  which  I  regarded  her.  The 
meanest  thing  about  him  became  pos- 
sessed of  a  new  and  mysterious  charm 
to  me — so  much  so,  that  I  felt  an  in- 
terest even  in  his  old  slippers,  and,  in- 
stead of  kicking  them  into  the  corner, 
as  I  was  wont,  I  next  morning  raised 
them  respectfully,  and  gently  deposited 
them  on  our  best  chair.  At  last,  after 
many  innuendos,  which  were  perfectly 
unnoticed  by  Gordon,  I  fairly  broke 
the  ice,  and  told  him  I  was  in  love 
with  his  sister,  and  begged  his  interest 
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anil  goad  offices  on  my  bebuir,  It  ^-as 
but  iidtural,  of  course,  tliat  while  I  was 
making  »tieh  a  tt* iidtfr  coiniimiikLitiuiu 
1  should  hukJ  my  eyps  on  the  ground, 
by  I  whey  the  silence  of  some  lyumetJti* 
succeeded,  1  \\m  not  nble  to  bear  the 
suspense,  and  accordingly  looked  up  to 
remurk  what  effect  n>y  speeth  had 
made  OTi  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
There  he  sit,  with  the  must  coniie  ex- 
|iressioii  imaj^inable  nn  liis  face,  «tunnj^ 
^t  me  as  if  1  told  iiim  L  was  in  love 
with  the  old  bed-miiker  \  and  then 
emilliui^  a  loud  rour  of  latighler,  fiun^ 
his  book  at  my  heLid,  kicked  the  kettle 
over  on  my  shins,  and  throwing  himself 
oil  the  floor,  mlled  round  and  round  in 
coijvids-iona,  that  Dcmacritua  himself 
might  envy.  Von  cannot  hot  under- 
siiirid  haw  awkwardly  I  was  «itucited 
by  ihis  unexpected  result  of  my  coo- 
Hdence,  and  even  to  oiyarif,  I  «p- 
pcured  very  foolish  ilurin^  the  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  which  Gordon  coniioued 
to  iiidut^e  liim^elf  in  his  oureai^onabfc 
miiyaement  ;  at  length,  however,  after 
sundry  cftbns,  be  found  stieugtb  to 
excf»im  ; 

**  Oh,  Fred!  Fred!  thou  ficklest  of 
gibf,  what  would  the  little  confectioner 
in  Gr;d\on-8treet  Bay  to  tbls^  if  she  wii^ 
to  bear  it?" 

**  Oh,  curse  the  confectioner  in  GruF- 
ton-street,*'  said  I,  **  yoti  never  seem  to 
understand  the  tbtference  between  jest 
aad  earnest  j  I  assure  you  this  is  tjo 
joke." 

"  Pray  excuse  me  for  differing^  with 
you  on  that  point/*  said  he  ;  '*  deuce 
tike  me»  but  it's  the  best  joke  I  ever 
heard  ;  and  so  youM  j^ay  yourself,  if  you 
knew  but  alb  Is  it  any  harm  to  ask 
you  how  yuu  intend  to  provide  for  my 
little  nephews  and  nieces  wh^n  they 
come  V  What  a  father  of  a  family 
you'll  make,  Fred  I  " 

"  You  mistuke  me,  Gordon,  indeed 
you  do,"  sftid  1  i  wishinfr  most  coidially, 
at  the  same  time,  that  I  had  held  my 
ttmfirue  on  the  matter.  *'  1  am  not  talk- 
injr  ahout  gettiner  married,  at  all ;  I 
agree  with  yon,  it's  time  enough  for 
that  wht^u  1  am  twenty  or  so  ;  and  I 
am  just  severitten  now  i  and  in  fact  it*s 
Cjuite  an  absurd  prejudiee  to  say,  that  a 
person  is  n*t  as  wise  at  seventeen  as 
ever  Uieyll  be,  1  know^  1  think  1 
am." 

"  Oh,  may  the  Lord  in  his  mercy 
forbid,  Fred!"  ejacubtcd  u)y  incorii* 
l^ible  churn,  (casting:  his  eye>^  up  to  the 
ceiling  with  the  most  perfect  mock 
piety.)  "Come — take  a  lurn  with  me 
throu[^h  Grafton-slreet,  and  if  you  are 


not  as  much  in  love  with  six  differeDt  peo- 
ple before  yon  cume  in,  Fil  say  that  Pen- 
elope herself  wtis  but  a  Cressida  com- 
pared  to  you/* 

**  If  you  [dei^e,  Gordon,'*  said  I» 
(feeling:  n  little  provoked  at  his  badi- 
nage,) **  mnLe  1  have  asked  you  the 
qnesrtion,  1  viUh  yon  would  {^ive  me  a 
peiions  aii^wrr  to  it  ?  *' 

**  Nay,  my  dear  Fred,"  answered  he, 
**ifyon  uretletermined  toseeyour  folly 
out,  you  mu&t  only  trot  otF  and  ask 
the  lady  hers  el  IV* 

"  Hcive  1  your  permisHon  to  do  so  Y^ 
asked  1,  determined  to  have  every  thing* 
fair  and  straight. 

"  Indeed  you  have,  Fred,"  answered 
he,  **  and  my  hlessins;  to  hoot — ^so  now 
otf  with  yourself,  before  you  cool  on  the 
bnsincTiS  ;  and  mind,  don't  look  under  a 
fiingle  bo u net  until  you  ^et  lo  the 
bouse,  or  youll  eburiLre  your  mind,  and 
I'll  lo!5e  a  nn>nth's  fno.  I J  ere,  would 
you  like  the  loan  of  my  Ovid's  Art  of 
Love,  to  read  on  the  w^ay  ;  nnd  keep 
yonr  eyes  and  your  heurt  from  wan- 
dering >**  But  I  was  determined  tiot  to 
be  provoked  vuth  biio  ;  and  to  fehew 
him  tliat  1  was  in  earnest,  I  took  him 
at  liis  word,  and  departed — rinniing 
down  stairs  with  all  despatch — quicker 
indeed  in  tlie  end  titan  1  intended — for 
before  1  reached  the  ciurt  t  wass^truck 
from  behind  on  the  l>aek  of  the  bead 
ttitli  an  old  slipper,  with  such  force  as 
to  send  nae  down  hy  a  ^bori  eat,  head 
foremost.  "  We  always  do  tlidt  in  the 
North,  for  luck,**  exelaimed  Ciortion, 
from  the  loUby  above  ;  and  then  turn- 
ing into  his  ruoui,  lie  closed  the  door, 
and  left  me  at  peace  to  pursue  my 
journey. 

1  reached  the  g-ate  of  my  paradise, 
not  however  without  many  misirivings 
and  forebndinLTS,  to  which  1  would  have 
yielded,  hut  for  the  ridicule  with  which 
Gordon,  1  ktiew,  would  receive  me  on 
my  return  ;  so  1  entered — filtered  the 
iady*§  name  to  the  *ervanl,  an<i  was 
yiihered  into  her  presenre,  Oh,  Leird  ! 
Oil,  Lord  !  I  wniiUiij't  do  it  over  ajrain 
for  a  lull  year  of  Dan.  O'Cotineirs  tri- 
bute. I  am  conscious  of  sonse  minuter 
j'U!»sintr  f'ver  me  alter  1  entered,  during 
which  I  was  utterly  nimhie  to  d(>  any 
thing-  but  stammer  ;  in  fad,  1  was  in  a 
state  of  the  nicest  ]>ert'ect  mental  halluci- 
nation. If  possible,  she  was  more 
beantilul  than  on  the  niyht  before  ; 
every  article  of  her  dre^s  is  Hxrd  inde* 
lildy  on  my  memory  j  for  dmiusr  the  few 
iniimttfi  j  passed  in  her  company  her 
fi;inre  was  almost  branded  on  my  brain  ; 
and  1  duubt  if  I  s-hall  evei  see  a  pink 
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morning  go^Yn  with  composure  flgain. 
At  last,  forth  ciirae  the  nutter* 

•*  I  have  cilled,  Miss  Gordon  —  to 
take  the  liberty — to  heg — you  would 
have  the  kinflucss — to  eJECUse  ine  for— 
taking-  the  liherty  —  of  beg-ging-  you 
would  be  so  kind — as  to  grant  me  a  few 
ininutea*  conversation — on  a  subject — " 
But  for  the  life  of  me  1  could  g^et  no 
farther  ;  and,  kind  creature,  she  iJld  her 
beat  to  help  me. 

*'  Oh  !  Mr.  Mooney/*  said  she,  "  I 
know  what  yon  are  going  to  say  j  pray 
don't  mention  it — for  lasaureyou  I  urn 
not  in  any  degree  offended  ;  and  1  be- 
lieve no  one  was  seriously  hurt — at 
least  1  am  not — thouglj  I  must  acknow- 
ledge you  held  very  hard.  Indeed  I 
am  afraid  1  am  to  blame  myself  chiefly, 
as  it  was  probably  my  endeavour  to 
stop  you  which  occasioned  you  to  go 
so  much  astray.'* 

"  But,  Miss  Gordon— my  dear  Miss 
Gordon,  ii*s  on  another  subject/' 

'*  Oh  I  I  be^  your  pardon  "  said  my 
inamorato. 

*•  A — a  tender  one — a  very  tender 
one,*'  continued  1, 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  she,  blushing  to 
the  very  roots  of  her  dark  tresses — "  if 
1  ask  whether  your  giddy  chum  be  not 
;it  the  bottom  of  this?  he  has  sent  you 
perhaps  to — .to — pray  go  on,  Mr,  Moo- 
iiey/* 

"  Yes,  madam,'^  said  I ;  delighted  to 
perceive  she  was  beginning  to  take 
notice.  **  Mr.  Gordon  and  I  have  al» 
ready  talked  the  matter  over.** 

**  Upon  my  word,  then,'*  said  she,  us 
decidedly  bothered  as  I  had  been  a  few 
minutes  before,  **  he  should  be  well 
|)unished  for  his  indiscretion — and  pray 
what  did  he  say  ¥  " 

'*  He  has  given  me  full  permission, 
roa^aui,  to — 

*'  To  do  what^  Mr.  Mooney,  in  hea- 
ven's name  ?  *' 

"  Declare  my  unalterable  affection 
for  the  most  lovely  of  her  sex — Oh, 
Miss  Gordon,  Miss  Gordon  I  " — ^nd  I 
sank  on  my  knees  before  her,  and 
grasped  the  white  hand  that  dropped 
powerless  by  my  side,  at  my  declara- 
tion— which  she,  in  disregard  of  all  the 
rules  ever  observed  in  similar  casee^ 
to  my  utter  astonishment  snatched 
away  with  such  violence,  as  sent  me 
sprawling  on  my  face  at  her  feet, 

*'  Did  you  not  say,  sir,**  thundered  shp, 
with  n  strong  northern  accent,  "  that 
your  frit-nd,  Mr,  Gordon,  was  a  party 
to  tfiis  ?  " 

"  'Pon  my  honor,  ma  am,  yes,"  ex- 
claimed I,  restoring  myself  to  the  per- 


pendicular, tind  gazing  on  her  v^ith  si* 
lent  surprise,  not  to  say  terror. 

"  Then,  sir,"  continued  she  as  beforev 
**  let  neither  him  or  you  dare  eevr  tg 
address  me  again/'^ — and  bursting  into 
^n  uncontrollable  6t  of  tears  she  lushed 
from  the  room,  very  like  a  young  lady 
in  a  passion.  There  was  a  real  an- 
tithesis in  a  small  family ;  what  set  the 
brother  laughing,  set  the  sister  weep- 
ing ;  and  to  tell  yon  nothing  but  the 
truth, it  puxaled  me  beyond  comparison* 
1  might  easily  tell  you  now,  that  I 
thought  this,  or  I  thought  that — but  by 
the  Lord  George,  sir,  I  wasn't  able  to 
think  anv  thing  ;  and  I  know,  no  more 
tbun  a  drunken  man  how  I  managed 
to  get  home  to  my  rooms.  When  my 
consciousness  returned,  I  caught  my- 
self recounting  the  whole  of  this  strange 
transaction  to  Gordon,  who,  though  be 
began  with  roars  of  laughter,  turned 
red  and  pale  tsventy  times  alternately, 
before  1  reached  the  conclusion  i  and 
then  snatching  up  his  hat,  gave  evident 
demonstration  of  hit  intention  of  taking 
the  air, 

"  You  arc  going  to  Merrion-fquare, 
Gordon/*  said  I, 

*'  I  am,"  answered  he,  in  a  hallow, 
joyless  tone, 

"  Then  I  trust  you  intend  putting 
my  suit  in  its  proper  light,**  conti- 
nued 1. 

*'  Oh  to  the  d^^I  with  you  and 
your  suit  V*  exelaitned  the  youag 
gentleman,  impatiently;  "you  have 
ruined  me  by  your  absurdity  ;*'  and  so 
saying,  he  exit  made — ^leflme  alune; 
but  aias,  not  with  my  glory.  If  you 
please  well  skip  the  occurrences  of 
that  night,  and  all  I  hoped,  and  feared, 
and  wished,  and  intended,  and  conjec- 
tured, and  dreamed  until  I  awoke  next 
morning,  and  found  a  note  from  Gordon 
on  my  table;  at  lirst  I  thought  it  was 
a  challenge,  but  no — let  me  see  how  it 
ran  : 

'*  Dear  Fred, — I  am  happy  to  say 
your  peace  and  mine  is  made — ^yon 
must  learn  to  do  without  me  for  a  few 
days,  as  betbre  you  see  this  I  shall  bo 
on  my  road  for  Gretna  Green  with  the 
future  Mrs,  Gordon,  whither  you  may 
follow  me  as  soon  as  you  can  get  a 
companion.  As  soon  as  you  can,  pray 
call  on  my  poor  sister  and  console  with 
her  on  this  step  I  have  taken,  as  1  am 
afraid  it  will  fret  her,  poor  thing ;  grief 
is  soft,  you  know,  so  this  opportunity 
may  be  the  making  of  your  fortune. 
Excuse  my  roughness  on  yesterday, 
and  believe  me  your  ever  attached, 

**  Coward  Goaooif." 
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Poor  fellow,  then^  he  was  kind  after 
all»  and  even  amid  such  heavy  concern- 
ments of  his  own  had  taken  time  to 
think  of  mine;  but  it  puzzled  me  in  no 
slight  degree  to  discover  what  unhappy 
female  he  had  prevailed  on  to  wander 
BO  far  north  in  such  suspicious  com- 
pany. Oite  after  another  I  fixed  on  ull 
the  girls  of  our  mutual  accjuaintauce, 
young-  and  old,  but  without  at  all  r^tis- 
lying  mv  curiosity.  In  such  profoimd 
secrecy  hud  he  carried  on  his  Httuir»  my 
little  friend  of  the  boarding  school  ap- 
pearing his  most  probable  partner, 
though  even  wiih  her  he  had  scdrce 
paised  the  limits  of  ordinary  and  legi- 
dnmte  flirtation.  So,  compelling'  my- 
self to  he  content  wiUi  this  hypothesis, 
I  turned  to  my  own  serious  business, 
and  set  off  on  my  missiion  of  condo- 
lence to  sympathise  with  the  fair 
muurner  in  Merrion-square*  The  first 
person  1  saw  was  Mr.  Atkinson,  though 
when  I  usked  for  Miss  Gordon,  the 
skip  of  a  tbotmait  grinned  at  me,  and 
went  off,  as  he  saifi,  to  inquire  if  she 
was  at  home.  The  pmir  old  gentle- 
man looked  so  angry  and  confused  that 
I  immediately  perceived  he  had  by 
80UIC  means  become  aware  of  my 
friends  present  interestitigf  occupation, 
flo  I  opened  the  business. 

*•  Sad  affair,  this,  Mr,  Atkinson.** 

**  Good  morning,  sir ;  good  morn- 
ing. Sad  affair,  indeed;  and  I  con- 
ceive 1  have  been  very  badly  treated  in 
it — hut  it's  no  matter — pooh — not  the 
slightest  matter  in  the  world ;  and 
why  the  deuce  do  I  let  it  fret  me  so  ? 
— ^havc  you  breakfasted,  sir?*' 

"  Thank  you,  long  since." 

**  But,  my  dear  sir,  do  you  know  who 
the  young  lady  is  fur  whose  society  our 
friend  has  deserted  us  T 

^  His  own  eousin,  sir — no  less  I  as- 
sure you — his  own  first  cousin — his 
cousin  german»  sir — his  father's  bro- 
ther's daughter,  sir  ;  oh,  if  1  had  I  he 
minx  now  by  the  two  ears,  I'd  cure 
her  of  her  love  fit,  I  warrant.'* 

**  I  had  a  note  from  \mn  this  morn- 
ing, sir,  in  which  he  directed  me  to 
call  on  his  sister  and  deliver  a  message 
to  her — can  I  see  her  for  that  pur- 
pose T 

*•  Sister,  sir  I  Vm  sorry  to  tell  yott 
the  scapegrace  is 

*  All  th«  ihtttn  of  hii  rather*!  bouse 
And  all  it*  brothers  too/ 

•*  US  Shakespeare  says,  for  which  I  nm 
especially  sorry ;  if  it  were  olherwise, 
his  worthy  father  might  have  some 
excuse  for  cutting  him  off  with  a  shil- 
ling for  his  disobedience.     The  fellow 


made  a  fool  of  yoa,  sir — he  never  had 
a  sister," 

Never  had  a  uistef ! — the  words  ac- 
tually stunned  me — **  Put  that  and  that 
together,  master  Fret!,''  said  Father 
Fhillemy  one  day,  when  explaining 
some  knotty  point  to  me,  and  by  ap- 
plying- the  funny  o!d  lei  low's  iidvifT  to 
the  present  occasion,  I  betran  to  arrive 
at  certaiti  conclusions  highly  deroga- 
tory to  the  candour  of  Mr  i.iu.iid 
Gordon  or  the  discernment  of  his 
chum  J  but  suspense  on  such  a  point 
was  intolerable— so  out  I  faltered. 

**  And  the  lady,  sir,  whom  I  met 
here — Miss  Gordon — who  was  she, 
8:ir  ?■* 

*•  Why,  what  the  devil  did  vou  take 
her  to  be,  sir^ — not  his  sister,  (  hone — 
ho,  ho— I  see  it  all  now;  bv  all  that's 
beautiful,  he  ha^  made  ii  fool  of  you  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  us]  That  young 
lady,  sirp  why  the  only  direction  I 
can  give  you  m  to  her  present  locality 
would  be,  wind  and  weather  permitting, 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  Irish  channel, 
bound  on  a  wildgoose  chase  for  matri- 
monial happiness  with  a  cub  of  one 
and  twenty  j  but  as  you  seem  to  be  in 
the  baby  ho  use,  I  shall  explain  to  you 
the  whole  matter,  of  which  you  appear 
to  be  entirely  ignorant.  By  all  ac- 
counts Mr.  Edward  Gordon  and  his 
cousin.  Miss  Emma  Gordon,  were  a 
very  precocious  couple,  thejr  having 
expressed  their  mutual  affection  when 
the  former  was  of  the  tender  age  of 
ten,  and  the  latter  nine  years ;  it  was 
a  capital  joke  then;  but  it  was  alto- 
gether another  affair  when  their  agei 
were  sixteen  in  the  one  case  and  fifteen 
in  the  other ;  so  at  that  age,  your  friend 
was  sent  to  college,  and  a»  much  as 
possible  debarred  from  any  intenriew, 
or  communication  with  the  object  of 
his  affections,  it  by  no  means  meeting 
the  wishes  of  their  parents  that  so 
nonsensical  an  arrangement  should 
ever  be  permitted  to  ripen  into  any 
thing  senoua.  Matters  were  in  this 
train,  sir,  up  to  the  present,  when,  on 
ail  invitation  of  my  wife*s,  the  young 
lady  was  permitted  to  pay  a  visit  to  ua 
and  the  metropolis  with  the  strictest 
injunctions  to  keep  clear  of  her  inflam- 
mable cousin,  a  command  which  she 
obeyed  pretty  well,  all  things  consider- 
ed J  until,  like  an  egregious  old  fool,  1 
threw  temptation  inner  way  by  inviting 
the  swain  to  meet  a  few  friends  here  the 
night  before  last,  when  you  were  so 
good  as  to  accompany  him;  and  indeed 
they  both  behaved  themselves  so  re- 
markably well  and  discreetly  th^t  ^ 
relaxed  a  good  deal  of  my  vigilance 
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(I  sighed  bitterly  wheu  I  recc^ected  **  Ditto,"  said  linteraallj;  but  neither 
the  encounter  in  the  hall ;  but  he  of  us  kept  our  tow  ;  for  before  that 
didn't  mind  me,  and  proceeded.)  day  fortnight  tlie  worthy  old  gentleman 
"  Yesterday  while  I  was  from  home,  handed  the  fair  and  blushing  bride  out 
it  appears  that  he  took  advantage  of  of  the  steamer,  and  on  Wednc^aj 
my  absence,  and  called ;  but  she  was  next  Fm  to  be  at  the  christening  of  her 
at  first  sight  dutiful  enough  to  refuse  sixth  child.  Apropot — there's  a  sister 
to  see  him.  I'll  do  her  justice,  you  of  the  lady  fair  to  take  a  part  in  the 
see ;  and  indeed  she  continued  inflex-  ceremony — they  say  she's  pretty,  and 
ible,  until  he  bribed  the  chamber-maid;  all  that ;  but  what  the  deuce  is  it  to 
and  so  broke  down  the  foolish  girPs  me  when  I've  made  a  resolution  to 
determination.  I  found  a  note  irom  live  and  die  a  bachelor." 
the  fair  runaway  this  morning,  apolo-  He  die  a  bachelor  I — the  Lord  for- 
cing, and  making  all  pretty  expiana-  eive  him  for  lying,  he  was  married  to 
tions,  and  ending  by  hoping  I  would  ner  within  a  month  after,  tette  meipso, 
influence  their  parents  to  forgive  them,  and  thus  stood  between  me  and  the 
I  believe  they  intend  to  return  this  blue  devils  for  the  rest  of  the  season, 
way,  but  may  I  be  •  *  •  ♦  •  if  I  speak 
one  word  to  them  I" 


mart's  dbbam. 

Wherefore  my  Mary  art  thou  weeping, 
Wherefore  those  tears  of  sorrow,  dear  ? 

Mother,  dear  mother,  I  was  sleeping ; 
I  'woke  and  weep  that  I  am  here. 

For  I  had  dreamed  that  I  was  lying 

Upon  a  bed  of  lilies  fair. 
And  thousand  glitt'ring  wings  were  flying 

Hither  and  thither  in  the  air. 

Mother  mcthought  that  low  were  bending 
Around  my  couch  four  angels  bright ; 

Their  parted  golden  hair  descending, 

And  crowned  with  wreaths  of  roses  white. 

Mother,  their  snowy  robes  were  flowing. 
Nor  seam,  nor  form,  nor  join  had  they. 

But  worn  like  lily  leaves,  and  glowing 
With  brighter  radiance  than  the  day. 

Mother,  I  dreamed  these  spirits  tying 
Fresh  garlands,  cuU'd  from  heaven's  flowers. 

To  the  sweet  couch  where  I  was  lying 
Upborne  me  by  those  fragrant  bowers. 

And  as  we  rose,  around  us  straying. 
Thousands  of  infant  angels  bright, 

In  the  blue  fields  of  God  were  playing. 
Like  me  on  earth  in  gay  delight. 

And  as  we  rose  spirits  were  wending 

From  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven. 

The  tears  of  penitence  ascending, 
Or  fraught  with  peace  to  the  forgiven. 

And  as  we  rose — sweet  music  sounding 
Like  angels  harps  fell  on  mine  ear. 

And  as  me  rose,  heaven's  gate  rebounding, 
i  'woVe, — wvOi  NseQ^  iVvat  I  am  here. 
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The  following  lines  were  sugg'cstcd  by  read  in  (if,  in  the  very  able  and  intereat- 
ing-  article  on  the  Factory  question,  in  tlie  Qoarterly  Review  fur  Dec*  1 8?36, 
the  ftiMowing^  extract  from  Mr.  J.  Fieldeu'a  pamphlet^  which,  after  speaking  of 
the  miseries  and  barbarous  treatment  to  whit^h  [»oor  children  are  exposed,  goes 
on  to  say — "  In  some  instances  they  were  driven  to  commit  suicide,  to  evade  the 
cruelties  of  a  world  in  which,  though  born  to  it  so  recently,  their  happie=t  mo- 
ments had  been  passed  in  the  garb  and  coercion  of  u  workhouse.  The  beautiful 
and  romiintic  valleys  of  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Lancashire,  secluded 
from  the  public  eye,  became  the  dismal  solitudes  of  torture,  and  miiny  a  murder/* 

Oh  happy  infant  band  1  by  cares  of  men 

Unseat h*ti — how  oft  the  echoes  in  the  glen 

Repeat  the  merry  laugh,  the  joyous  song, 

The  airy  steps  that  lightly  pass  along! 

Away  they  speed  1  in  glad  and  breath  less  ha^tei  ^ 

The  balmy  arr  of  that  sweet  glen  to  taste. 

Awuy  tliey  speed  !  where  springs  the  primrose  pale, 

And  where  the  fragrant  hawthorn  scents  the  gale, 

To  weave  sweet  garlauds^eweird  braids  could  ne'er, 

In  their  fond  eyes,  with  these  wild  wreaths  compare ! 
Some  venturous  spirits,  straying  from  the  rest, 

Ascend  the  steeps  to  seek  the  hidden  nest, 

Or  torn  the  winding  streamlet's  course  to  trace. 

And  find  ou  its  cool  banks  a  resting-place. 

The  hours  pass  on,  and  then  a  parting  sigh, 

Tho'  home,  with  all  its  varied  charms,  is  nigh — 

The  tender  welcome,  and  the  fond  caresSf 
The  looks  of  love,  that  even  in  silence  blesSt 

The  evening  i)ray'r,  where  gratefxil  hearts  unite, 

And  then  the  loving  kiss — the  sweet  *'  good  night,** 
Ah  children  I  sometimes  think,  amidst  your  glee, 

Of  those  young  tike  yourselves,  and  born  as  free» 

Now  only  held  as  means  of  sordid  gain, 
And  doom'd  to  days  and  nights  of  toil  and  pain — 
To  traflic,  worse  than  wasted  Afric's  shore^ — 
To  bondage,  galling  as  the  Hebrews  bore  ] 

The  glen  is  lonely  now — the  laugh  and  song, 
Amidst  the  gathVing  shades,  have  died  along. 
A  heavy  step,  disconsolate  and  slow. 
That  well  bespeaks  a  heart  opprees'd  with  woe, 
May  now  be  heard — the  faint  and  tottering  form 
Bears  impress  sad,  of  life's  overwhelming  storm — 
A  hapless,  hopeless  child,  of  tender  years. 
That  has  no  friend — no  luxury  but  tears! 
The  youthful  brow,  that  should  be  li^ht  and  free, 
Clouded  with  care  and  deep  despondency. 
The  eyeg,  tliat  shoald  be  lit  with  joy  and  mirth, 
All  heedlessly  are  bent  upon  the  earth  ; 
And  o'er  the  cheek,  where  youth's  fresh  tints  should  glow. 
Life's  genial  current  scarcely  seems  to  tlow. 
The  little  hands  are  w^asted  by  their  toil — 
It  makes  the  blood  within  the  heart  to  boil  f — 
And  then  the  muttcrings,  sad,  and  deep«  and  wild^ 
Of  that  bereft  one^ — but  a  very  child  ! 
She  seeks  the  rushing  stream — the  waves  divide — 
They  close — the  breezes  sigh  along  the  tide  ; 
The  night-birds  scream,  and  droop  their  dusky  wings  i 
And  a  sad  requiem  murmurs  from  the  springst 
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Oh  I  had  she  known  some  fond  and  gentle  breast. 

Whereon  to  lay  her  aching  head  to  rest. 

She  might  have  struggled  on,  and  leam'd  to  bear 

Her  early  blight,  and  weary  weight  of  care  ; 

Or  had  her  infant  mind  been  taught  to  bend 

To  the  all-just  and  sympathizing  friend. 

He  would  nave  heard  tne  outcast  suppliant's  pray'r, 

And  granted  grace  to  trust,  and  strength  to  bear» 

Then  had  she  learned  to  pity  and  forgive. 

Even  those  who  taught  her  'twas  a  curse  to  live  I 

M.  A. 


SPRING. 

<*  Fresh  Spring,  the  herald  of  loTe's  mirbty  kingy 
In  whose  cote  armour  richly  are  displayed 
All  sorts  of  flowers,  the  which  on  earth  do  spring 
In  goodly  colours  gloriously  array*d."*-6JpeiiMr. 

«  By  the  soft  mnsic  of  the  rills  and  birds. 
Let  Qs  sit  down  in  joy.** — MUton. 

Spring  wakes  again : 
Too  long  she  slept  in  nursing  Winter's  lap. 
Since  matron  Summer  hush'd  her  to  repose. 

She  wakes — for  hark !  a  strain 
Of  wooded  welcome  soothly  flows. 

Soft  leaf,  briffht  flower. 
Up  'neath  the  fresnness  of  her  dewy  wing^ 
All  earth  is  vocal — the  freed  water  s  voice 

Echoes  through  tangled  bower, 
Swelling  the  chorus  cry,  arise — ^rejoice. 

Now  opes  the  violet  eye— 
The  lily  vesta  in  green  her  snowy  breast. 
Lest  glancing  swifl  each  sun-born  child 

Should  her  pure  form  descry  ; 
Or  it  might  haply  tempt  some  zephyr  wild. 

Ev'n  fancies  wake — 
A  season  is  for  every  sleeping  heart. 
When  flowery  thoughts  again  may  spring, 

Joy's  frozen  fountains  break. 
And  new  plum'd  hope  take  lighter  wing. 

Then,  why  be  sad  ? 
Or  weep  when  flowers  are  faint  and  few 
By  winter  smit,  they  seek  a  mother's  breast- 
When  proudly  frown  the  bad. 
Look  for  God's  promised  Spring— 4md  rest. 

S.  F.  M. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ON  TBK  WESTillNSTER  ELECTION,  IK  A  LATTER  FROM  A 
LOOKER.  UX. 


WELL-^the  West  minster  election  is 
o?cr — the  battle  is  fought,  atid  the  vic- 
tory is  won,  Burdett  and  the  consti- 
lutioii  of  England  have  triumphed — 
and  nobly  have  the  electors  of  this  great 
city  redeemed  their  res|)onsibilitie8  to 
their  country  and  their  religion. 

Excuse,  my  dear  Anthony,  this  ab- 
rupt cooimeuccmcpt  tor  my  letter,  but 
the  event  is  one  that  deserves  an  lo 
Pceau — and  shame  upon  the  heart  that 
will  not  join  in  an  honest  about  of  tri- 
umph. If  you,  even  at  a  distance,  ex- 
ulted in  this  glorious  result  ;  if  you  felt 
yonr  bosom  beat  and  your  step  become 
more  elastic  at  the  news,  think  what  it 
was  to  be  on  the  spot,  to  witness  all  the 
display  of  old  English  feelings  that  was 
called  out  in  the  cause  of  this  fine  old 
English  ^jfentlemanja  whose  person  the 
cousiitution  has  triumphed,  1  wish 
you  could  have  been  here  to  enjoy  the 
excitement  and  titc  stirring  interest  of 
the  scene.  I  wish  you  could  have 
heard  the  proud  vaumings  of  the  De- 
structives the  daj  before  the  election- 
They  had  not  read  enough  of  their  Bi- 
bles to  learn  the  wise  precept  of  the 
good  old  king  of  Judah,  "  Let  not  him 
that  putteth  on  his  armour  boast  him- 
self as  he  that  putteth  it  o(f  j"  but  boast 
they  did»  and  roost  and  crow  until  the 
whole  city  was  not  lurge  enough  to  hold 
their  conceit ;  and  1  believe  they  wore 
in  eaniest  in  I  heir  vaunting^  for  they 
bet  immense  odds  on  the  issue  j  and 
when  men  are  wilhng  to  stake  their 
money  on  any  thing,  I  generally  have 
a  suspicion  that  they  are  io  earnest. 
But  if  you  could  have  seen  them  at 
twelve  o  clock  on  the  day  of  the  poll- 
ing, when  Sir  Francis  was  600  good 
votes  a-head  ;  and  if  you  could  have 
heard  the  shouts  of  triumph  when  the 
poll  finally  closed,  leaving  him  a  majo- 
rity of  51a,  and  seen  how  honest  men 
met  in  tlic  streets,  and  grasfied  each 
other's  hand  a  with  as  much  cordial  ear- 
nestness, and  looked  bright  and  glad, 
as  if  some  joyful  thing  had  occurred  to 
each.  But  I  must  try  and  give  you  a 
short  account  of  the  whole  matter. 

You  know,  of  course,  and  so  do  your 
readers*  to  whom  I  hope  you  will  with 
all  due  honor,  present  these  my  lucu- 
brations J  you  know  how  the  revolution- 
ists of  Weatniiuster  tormented  the 
worthy  old  baronet,  until  he  flung  his 
indignant  defiance  in  their  teeth,  and 


threw  his  scornful  and  contemptuous 
challenge  to  them  and  the  whole  race 
of  "pismire"  radicals,  with  his  Majes- 
ty's ministers,  to  displace  him  if  they 
could.  He  stood  up  boldly  lor  Church 
arid  King,  aiid  the  Protesiants  of  Ire- 
land, Eind  declared  himself  the  friend  of 
the  British  Con ? tit ut ion  and  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  enemy  of  all  the  wild 
schemes  of  miuisters  th'atare  abroafh 

Now  all  this  was  galling  enough  to 
the  Radicals.  There  was  no  mincing 
the  matter — ^no  parleying  with  the 
miserable  creatures  that  called  them- 
selves the  people  of  Wes^tmin8te^ ;  but 
worse  than  all,  there  was  no  flattering 
them  witli  any  notions  of  their  own 
iuiportance.  They  were  just  treated 
with  the  contempt  they  deserved.  They 
were  told  io  plain  downright  English 
of  their  own  utter  insignificance.  Scorn, 
unqualified  by  any  less  galling  feeling, 
was  poured  upon  tbem. 

Well!  flesh  and  blood  could  scarcely 
endure  this,  and  accordingly  they  set 
themselves,  with  all  the  industry  of 
mortified  self-importance,  to  oppose  the 
man  who  had  told  them  plain  but  sting- 
ing truths.  Their  first  course  was  to 
find  a  candidate.  They  must  have  an 
out-and-out  radicaL  They  must  have 
one  with  some  money,  and  one  with 
folly  enough  to  spend  it  for  them.  So 
after  sundry  and  divers  consultations 
they  found  a  man  to  their  mind  in  John 
Temple  Leader,  M,  P.  for  Bridgewater; 
and  accordingly,  Mr.  John  Temple 
Leader,  whose  vanity  was  mightily  grati- 
fied at  the  notion  of  being  representative 
of  the  City  of  Westminster,  like  a  fool, 
threw  up  Bridge  water,  accepted  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds,  and  was  started 
ag^ainst  **  Old  Glory,"  as  the  popular 
candidate  for  Westminster. 

You  might  like,  perhaps,  to  hear 
something  of  thia  Mr.  John  Temple 
Leader  :  he  is  a  young  man  of  a  class 
of  whom,  when  I  knew  Dublin, 
you  had  a  good  many  ;  he  is  a  smart, 
silly  young  man  ;  thinks  it  a  great 
mark  of  a  superior  mind  to  be  a  radi- 
cal, and  to  sneer  at  religion  ;  consi- 
dered it  a  very  fine  thing  to  dine  with 
Joe  Hume  ;  and  can  talk  about  justice 
to  Ireland  as  flippantly  as  the  best 
young  briefless  barrister  of  your  city  ; 
he  sees  no  use  in  a  Church  at  all  ;  he 
w^onld  have  no  House  of  Lor^s,  or  per- 
haps a  reformed  one^of  which  Joe  Hume 
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might  be  president,  and  himself  and 
Tom  Duncombe  the  brightest  orna- 
ments. His  father  is,  I  believe,  a  coach- 
maker,  and  of  course  vastly  proud  of 
having  a  son  an  M.  P.  He  has  made 
plentp  of  money,  and  there  is  no  lack 
of  it  to  support  the  son's  vagaries. 
With  these  pcisonal  qualifications  and 
appliances,  Mr.  John  Temple  Leader, 
aied  I  believe  about  28  years,  offered 
himself  in  a  smart  and  flippant  ad- 
dress to  the  good  men  of  tne  city  of 
Westminster. 

Well,  the  writ  was  issued,  the  day  of 
nomination  was  fixed  by  the  high  bailiff, 
and  the  canvass  of  both  parties  pro- 
ceeded.    Sir  Francis  was  confined  to 


his  house  by  an  attack  of  the  gout,  but 
parties  of  the  electors  met  him  occa- 


se  by 
of  th< 
sionally  there,  whom  he  addressed  in  a 
tone  and  spirit  worthy  of  the  cause  he 
was  sustaining.  He  was  at  no  loss  for 
canvassers — never,  perhaps,  was  a  can- . 
didate  better  off.  Every  one  seemed 
to  think  it  an  honor  to  be  upon  his 
committee.  Conservative  members  of 
parliament  toiled  night  and  da)r  in 
labouring  for  him,  and  a  good  right 
they  had.  Meetings  of  his  friends 
and  supporters  were  held  in  every  part 
of  the  city,  and  excellent  speeches  ad- 
dressed to  the  assembled  electors. 
Committee-rooms  were  opened  in  every 
paritfh^  and  bills  and  placards  of  all 
kinds  'sent  round  the  streets,  some  on 
men*s  hats,  others  posted  on  the  tops  of 
huge  poles,  or  on  the  boards  of  great 
rooms.  Of  course  just  the  same  pre- 
parations were  made  by  the  opposite 
party.  They  had  their  meetings  too, 
where  Mr.  Loader  talked  until  some- 
times he  disgusted  even  his  own  sup- 
porters ;  and  they  had  their  bills  and 
their  placards,  and  their  committee- 
rooms  and  their  flags. 

For  some  days  before  the  election, 
you  could  not  walk  through  the  streets 
without  meeting  some  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  canvasi.  Sometimes  the  sound 
of  music  would  precede  a  long  proces- 
sion of  men  on  huge  horses,  each  car- 
rying an  immense  flag,  on  which  were 
inscribed  the  words  **  Burdett  and  Li- 
berty." Other  times  you  would  meet 
another  procession,  of  a  ragged  and 
ragamuffin  appearance,  carrying  flags 
with  "  Leader,  the  Reformer,  against 
Burdett,  the  Tory  and  Apostate."  If 
the  contest  had  been  one  in  which  less 
mighty  iriterests  were  at  stake,  there 
would  have  been  amusement  enough  in 
watching  the  various  devices  and  ma- 
noeuvres which  marked  this  election 
canvass. 


But  with  me,  at  least,  it  was  not  so. 
I  could  not  forget  what  depended  on 
the  struggle,  sumciently,  to  contemplate 
any  of  its  appendages  with  the  coolness 
of  a  spectator.     The  interest  of  all 

Earties  was  wound  up,  indeed,  to  the 
ighest  point.  Large  odds  were  freely 
offered  by  the  Radicals,  and  freely 
taken  by  the  Conservatives.  A.  dinner 
was  prepared,  to  celebrate  the  return 
of  Mr.  Leader.  His  supporters  en- 
tertained no  doubt  of  his  success,  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  this  election 
was  to  crush  for  ever  the  hopes  of 
Conservatism  in  Britain. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  i%hen  out 
comes  a  letter  from  Daniel  0*ConncU 
— of  all  people  in  the  world,  to  the 
electors  of  Westminster— commanding 
them,  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion (!  I^  to  return  Mr.  Leader.  This 
extraorainary  document  should  be  pre- 
served. You  should  print  it  entire  in 
your  pages,  as  a  curious  relic — the  first 
attempt  by  the  Irish  boroughmonger 
to  dictate  to  an  Endish  constituency. 
Make  your  friend  who  writes  about  the 
curiosities  of  Irish  literature,  embalm 
it  for  immortality  in  his  next  paper. 
Besides,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  Irish  Protestants  to  have  constant- 
ly before  their  eyes  ;  and  let  them  ask 
themselves  how  comes  it  that  they  have 
not  long  since  put  matters  in  Ireland 
into  such  a  train  as  that  even  Daniel 
O'Connell's  effrontery  could  not  ven- 
ture on  such  an  audacious  assertion, 
as  to  call  him,  the  said  Daniel,  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Irish  people.  But 
even  for  the  literary  curiosity  of  the 
document,  it  is  well  worth  preserving. 
Only  think  of  any  person  out  of  Bedlam 
callingonthe  electors  to  vote  for  Leader, 
lest  Don  Carlos  should  shout  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  should  snort  and 
smile.  How  they  ever  contrived  to 
be  unmoved  by  the  anticipation  of  such 
dreadful  results,  is  a  matter  of  surprise. 

Another  important  thing  to  preserve, 
is  the  distinct  admission  that  this  elec- 
tion turned  upon  the  question  of  what 
Mr.  O' Council  calls  justice  to  Ireland, 
and  that  the  decision  of  the  people  of 
Westminster  has  been  against  the 
transfer  of  Ireland  to  Popery,  for  this 
is  what  Mr.  O'Connell  means  by  jus- 
tice to  Ireland. 

O' Council  is  not  the  only  one  who 
has  nut  the  contest  on  these  grounds. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  has  felt  and  stated 
the  very  same.  Let  every  Irish  Pro- 
testant read  what  the  honorable  Baronet 
declares  have  been  the  objects  of  his 
icturners. 
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t'  The  rMpectniile  portion  of  the  Eo- 
wian  Catljolke  did  not  pariicipate  in  tliose 
ft«eliii|j:8  of  LosLJlity  to  England  which  it 
auited  th<3  purpose  of  well- paid  iigilfttor» 
and  presumptnouiu  ig-norant,  and  aspiring^ 
popish  priests  in  Ireland  to  manifest  iind 
to  evince*  Vain  were  their  efforts  and 
inoflt  fulilo  thBir  attempts— they  never 
could  ojake  this  great  Protestaafc  stftt** 
bow  to  them  in  any  way.  He  wris  Bure 
that  tlie  Protestant*  of  En|?land — thnt 
the  ProlcHtftnta  of  Ireland — (a  noble  and 
loyal  set  of  men,  who  would  defend  them- 
selve?  if  not  cramped  and  paralysed  by 
thost*  who,  instead  of  diseouutennncinj;, 
€^mrht  to  chrrish,  aid,  and  support  them) 
(henr,  henr)^nnJ  the  ProteMantu  of 
Scotland  would  never  submit  to  bo  ca- 
joled, blarney  dd,  or  bullied  into  a  surrender 
(loud  and  loni,'  continued  cheers).  To 
mrike  the  mutter  short,  it  Iwy  in  a  very 
short  compass — namely,  that  llio*e  who 
thou|.'ht  like  tho»e  who  heard  htm, 
would  never  submit  to  bow  the  knee 
or  §riv©  atcendaDcj  to  Fopi'ry  (re* 
newed  cheers),  or  permit  the  dcba^iuent 
of  ProLestantism  in  any  part  of  the  unit- 
ed kingdom  (enthusiastic  cheers),  These 
were  tho  principal  grounds  and  objects  for 
which  he  considered  lie  had  a^iti  been 
el  ec  ted  th  e  i  r  re  p  reso  n  tal  i  i^e  i  n  pnri  i  am  e  n  t. 
It  WHS  the  English  constitution,  the  Pro- 
lestant  religion,  the  established  church, 
und  the  ^eat  and  glorions  institutions  of 
the  land,  that  they  were  nil  now  called 
upon  to  defend  ;  but  the  union  of  feeling, 
of  spirit,  and  of  ener^%  which  had  been 
dtaplayed  during  the  present  contest,  had 
removed  all  apprehension*,  nil  doubts^ 
from  his  mind,  and  inspired  him  with  hope 
thnt  no  enemies  ever  could  prevail 
against  I  hem/' 

Thus,  Mr.  O'ConncU  nnd  Sir  Francis 
*re  bolJi  agreed  that  the.  Wcetminstcr 
k«|ection  was  decided  oti  the  question 

ftween  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  atid 

op  cry. 

•*  To     MAKE     THE      MATTER      SHORT,'* 

says  Sir  Francis,  ««  those  who   iieaud 

WM  WOULD  NEVra  BOW  THE  KNEE  TO 
OPERY,  OR  PERMIT  THE  DEBASEMENT 
IF  FftOTEBTANTISM  IN  ANY  PART  OF  THE 

NTT  ED  Kingdom.  These  were  the  ob- 
jects and  gTOQRds  for  which  he  con  side  r- 
0d  he  had  been  elected  their  represetita- 
|jve  in  parliament." 

But  I  had  better  conclude  my  narra- 
livf  and  make  my  commi*nts  after- 
!v}ir4s,  O'ConnelPs  address  appeared 
in  the  Morning  Chroniele  of  Tuesday, 
Ihc  9th  of  May  ;  the  nomination  was 
£xed  for  the  following  morning'.  It 
was  a  regular  ratuiaterial  manifesto,  re- 
_  larly  issued  in  the  treasury  or^^au — it 
ARt  universally  regarded  at  such. 


At  the  nominatitm,  Sir  Francis  was 
very  well  received,  and  Mr.  Leader, 
coldly  enough.  Still,  however,  the 
radicala  were  quite  confident  of  success. 
Beta  of  100  to  1  were,  in  some  In- 
stances, iiftVrt^d  liy  them  against  Sir 
Francis,  and,  1  am  happy  to  say,  taken. 
It  is  ctnifidently  asserted  that  the 
dinner  was  ordered  for  the  next  day,  to 
celebrate  the  victory  of  Mr.  LeadiT, 
aitil  all  the  arrangements  completely 
made.  This  miith*  hosvever,  is  cer- 
tain, that  you  could  not  walk  the  streets 
in  comfort  for  the  vannting  and  boast- 
ing of  that  party  ;  and  thfv  were  talk- 
ing of  nothing  at  all  places  but  the 
anticipatory  triumph  o!  the  morrow. 

Bnt  the  morrow  told  a  different  tale. 
Early  in  the  roorniug  the  friends  of  Sir 
Frjncis  pressed  to  the  poll  ;  exactly  at 
eight  o*clock  Sir  Robert  Peel  tendered 
his  vote  for  the  conBtitutioiial  candi- 
date. In  the  course  nf  the  day,  the 
Attorney-Generul  an<i  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  voted  for  Leader.  Ail  would  not 
do ;  at  four  o'clock  Sir  Francis  Imd  r 
majority  of  515. 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  radi- 
cala then  ;  literally  sneaking  away  into 
every  hole  and  corner,  where  they 
could  hide  their  mortification  and  dis- 
appointment. For  the  sake  of  humiin 
nature,  I  hope,  my  tiear  Anthony,  that, 
Conservative  as  you  are,  and,  I  trust, 
ever  will  be,  you  would  have  pitied 
them — I  can  say,  in  sincerity,  f  did. 
All  their  day-dreams  vanished  before 
the  day  was  at  an  end.  All  the  hopes 
of  the  morning  cruelly  crushed  and 
prostrate.  AU  their  vauntings  brought 
down,  and  wherever  they  went,  the 
shoots  of  triumph  ringing  in  their  ears, 
and  the  ominous  number,  58a — at  that 
time  the  m»joritv  wa«  so  eulculRted — 
staring  tbern  in  tfie  face. 

It  was  that  evening  that  Sir  Francis 
addressed  to  the  electors  the  noble  de- 
claration, that  he  h^i]  been  returned  to 
prevent  tlie  deba«emrnt  of  Protestant- 
ism in  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

I  really  do  not  know  how  to  describe 
tlic  scene  of  the  next  day.  Sir  Francis 
proceeded  to  Co  vent  Garden,  attended 
by  an  iinmeniic  nuuiher  of  the  most  in- 
fluential j^futlemen  in  the  country,  and 
returned  thanks  for  his  i  lection,  amid 
tremendous  cheers,  faintly  interrupted 
by  the  yells  and  hisses  of  the  "  pis- 
mires-" The  old  man  bad  to  be  borne 
on  crutches,  but  nothing  could  t|uell 
the  unconquerable  old  Engliiih  spirit  in 
his  breast^ — the  spirit  that  hau  once 
drowned  the  terrors  of  imprisonment 
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for  what  he  belieyed  to  be  the 
Bri  tish  co08tittitioD,waB  now  superior 
to  all  the  depressions  of  age  and  infir- 
mity, and  beamed  from  his  eye  with  all 
the  vigour  of  health  and  youth. 

A  triumphal  procession  conducted 
the  old  man  to  the  house — his  own 
open  carriage  was  drawn  by  four  splen- 
did greys,  all  decorated  with  laurel. 
A  band  ojf  music  preceded  him,  with 
flags  and  banners,  amid  tremendous 
cheers  from  the  populace,  that  lined 
both  sides  of  the  way  ;  a  long  train  of 
carriages  followed  his.  U  is  said,  I 
believe  with  truth,  that  the  line  reach- 
ed from  the  House  of  Commons  to 
Charing  Cross.  Do  you  know  the  lo- 
calities of  London  ?  Well,  the  line 
was  as  long  as  if  it  had  extended  from 
your  old  House  of  Commons  in  Dub- 
lin to  the  head  of  Sackville-street 
The  assembled  Commons  of  England 
were  sitting  at  the  time  that  the  electors 
of  Westminster  thus  bore  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Protestant  constitution,  in 
triumph,  to  their  door }  and,  as  the 
shouts  from  the  multitude  rang  stranffe- 
ly  off  the  old  arches  of  the  venerable 
abbey — we  might  almost  fancy  them  to 
penetrate  the  silent  graves  in  which  the 
champions  of  England's  constitution, 
in  other  and  in  better  days,  are  now 
entombed.  Again  and  again  they 
were  renewed,  as  the  old  patriot  was 
helped  out  of  his  carriage,  and  the 
voices  of  the  people  must  have  been 
distinctly  heard  in  "  the  parliament- 
house,**  heralding  the  approach  of  the 
man  of  their  choice.  The  lobbies 
were  filled  with  spectators,  and  cheer 
after  cheer  re-echoed  from  them,  as 
Sir  Francis  passed  up  between  the 
uncovered  lines — not  one  was  there 
that  did  not  take  oti'  his  hat  as  he  ap- 
proached,  and  cry  *'  God  bless  him." 

When  he  entered  the  house,  to  take 
his  seat  as  member  for  Westminster, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  outside 
was  calmness  itself  to  that  with  which 
he  was  received.  CheeTing",  loud  and 
long  and  vehement,  welcomed  him  to 
his  place,  and  with  his  crutches  he 
hobbled  over  to  the  opposition  bench- 
es, and  took  his  place  as  an  opponent 
of  "  a  weak  and  vacillating  ministry.'* 
He  was  hailed  with  plaudits,  such  as 
never  before  shook  the  walls  of  a  Bri- 
tish House  of  Commons. 

When,  after  a  few  minutes,  he  rose 
to  retire  from  the  house,  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  crowd  of  members  to  his 
carriage,  and  drove  home  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  populace,  who  had 
waited  outside  for  his  re-appearance. 

Thus  ended  this  g\oi\o>ia  cou\.t?.V.; 


that  it,  if  it  be  correct  to  say,  that  is 
ended  which  is  only  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  I  see  that  some  ofthe  Judi- 
cal papers  on  your  side  of  the  water 
affect  to  regard  the  issue  as  unimpor^ 
tant — poor  creatures — ^you  ought  to  af- 
fect to  believe  them,  and  wish  them 
joy  of  the  result. 

The  blow,  you  may  depend,  has  been 
felt  all  over  England.  The  country 
papers  are  every  day  bringing  us  in  ac- 
counts of  the  manner  in  which  the  news 
has  been  received  in  different  parts  of 
England  ;  ofthe  crowds  that  surrounded 
the  coaches,  and  cheered  when  the  glo- 
rious intelligence  was  brought ;  and 
how  the  church  bells  rung  out  a  merrv 
peal,  as  well  they  might,  for  the  triumph 
of  the  champion  of  the  church.  In 
some  places  the  Radicals  had  proces- 
sions arranged  to  meet  the  coach,  and  a 
band  of  music  ready  to  return  into  the 
towns  to  proclaim  the  triumph,  but  the 
music  did  not  sound.  The  radical  cor- 
poration of  Portsmouth  had  it  all  snug- 
ly settled  with  Lord  Minto,  that  the 
telegraph  at  the  Admiralty  was  to  com- 
municate the  result ;  it  is  very  odd  no 
telegraph  was  made.  Good  Lord  Minto 
wished  his  friends  the  aldermen  to 
have  a  sound  night's  slumber. 

But  this  Mr.  John  Temple  Leader 
vacated  his  seat — and  the  best  of  the 
whole  business  is,  that  a  good  Conser- 
vative has  gotten  it.  You  remember 
of  course  Mr.  Charles  Brinsley  Sheri- 
dan, who  ran  off  with  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Colquhoun  Grant.  The  poor  old 
general  took  the  matter  very  much  to 
heart,  and  died  soon  after,  leaving  Mr. 
Charles  Sheridan  his  heir.  The  old 
general  was  an  honest  Conservative, 
but  his  son-in-law  has  taken  the  other 
side  ;  and  so  he  was  bid  by  Lord  Mel- 
bourne to  go  over  and  win  Bridgewa- 
ter,  but  unfortunately  Mr.  Broadwood 
and  290  conservative  electors  of  the 
borough  interfered,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Brinsley  Sheridan  was  sent  back  again, 
looking  almost  as  foolish  as  Mr.  John 
Temple  Leader. 

Altogether  we  have  made  well  of 
this  Westminster  business,  between  the 
triumph  at  Westminster  and  the  gain 
of  a  vote  at  Bridgewater.  Next  Mon- 
day night,  it  is  said,  Sir  Francis  will 
come  down  to  the  House  and  oppose 
ministers  on  the  Church-rate  bill  ; 
a  small  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons then,  and  a  defeat  at  Glasgow, 
and  they  are  done  for. 

It  may  be  just  worth  while  to  ask 
what  won  the  election  for  Sir  Francis  ? 
vcA  I  yfUh  that  all  Conservatives  would 
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leam  a  hsmu  from  tlie  answer.  It  was 
the  otiupoken  Protestaiitism  of  "  Old 
GImy/'  and  rmtUirig-  else  will  win  an 
cleciion  any  «  here  iW  Gonservaiives  ; 
and  if  you  would  take  my  advice,  when- 
ever a  candidate  comes  torwariJ  on  your 
side  wiro  will  wish  to  minee  the  matter, 
and  nol  sjieak  boldly  out  for  Protestant- 
ism, and  tell  the  people  that  ihe  real 
queslion  is/' Will  (hey  bow  their  necks 
to  popery  or  not  r'"  you  will  tell  hiin 
that  he  may  be  a  very  pood  sort  of  man, 
but  thiit  he  h.id  belter  sit  by  his  own  fire- 
fide,  for  he  ia  not  the  man  for  these 
times.  There  is  more  good  old  Pro- 
testant fee  line  in  the  coyntry  than  you 
and  many  others  calculate  cni,  and  if 
Conservatives  do  not  appeal  to  this 
they  ought  not  to  succeed. 

Mr.  O'Conuells  letter  tlid  much 
to  call  out  this  feeling  ;  the  letter,  to  be 
iiure,  was  a  very  diHerent  one  from 
what  he  would  have  addressed  to  an 
Irish  borough.  There  was  no  threat- 
ening of  death's  head  and  cross-bones, 
or  of  eternal  damnation  ;  it  was  a  whi- 
nin^^  piteous  piece  of  sentiment  ;  but 
even  so,  the  men  of  Westminster  do  not 
understiind  this  kind  of  dictation^  and 
what  is  more,  they  detest  O'Connell  ; 
and  I  believe  solemnly,  that  if  O'Con- 
nell had  not  written  that  letter  our  ma- 
jority would  not  have  been  so  jjreat, 
and  it  was  well  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
in  England,  that  the  6rst  attempt  of 
thi«  haughty  despot  to  trample  on  the 
Tights  of  Britons,  has  been  so  effectu- 
ally resented.  Thus,  amid  tremendous 
cheers  did  Sir  Francis  himself  allude 
to  the  interference  of  the  **  popish 
priest-ridden  patriot " 

"  The  malignity  And  mnlice  of  some 
perflons  hus  done  much  to  aid  the  causo 
of  the  couBlitution  ;  but  I  should  say  thai 
if  there  is  one  rndividusd  to  whom  you  are 
more  indebted  than  any  other,  that  per- 
iOQ  certainly  whs  Mr.  Dnniel  0*Con- 
Dell  (loud  cheers  and  groanB).  The  at- 
tacks of  that  indtvidunl  have  tended  to 
serve  the  cause  which  they  were  designed 
to  injure.  (Gentlemen,  the  big  beggar- 
man  of  Ireland  (renewed  cheers)  has  mis- 
taken the  good  sense  and  pntrioti^m  of 
the  people  of  England.  He  has  ininided 
himself  with  his  uncalled-for  advice  upon 
the  electors  of  Westminster,  and  with  (as 
U  now  turns  out)  his  disre^rded  threats. 
He  has  intruded  thnt  advice  and  those 
vuggestions  in  an  Irish  letter  couched  in 
a  ttrain  more  Irish  than  Irish  itself  (loud 
laughter),  and  containing  in  every  point 
that  mixture  of  blarnoy  and  bully,  the 
former  of  which  has  only  cmtedtbo  di»- 
guiti  aud  the  latter  the  contempt^  of  the 


electors  of  Westminster  (loud  cheers, 
groans,  and  laughter.)  I  know  notwliat 
influence  that  letter  may  he  said  to  huve 
had  upon  his  Muje sty's  mJBi*ters,  but  this 
I  know*  that  the  people  of  England,  and 
especially  the  electors  of  Westminster 
were  made  of  sterner  stuff.  Whatever 
his  Majesty's  ministers  may  think  proper 
to  do,  what  course  tliey  may  choose  to 
pursue,  we  have  aliewn  our  determination 
to  main  tain  and  sopport  the  English  eon- 
Btitution,  and  to  resist  to  the  uttermost 
the  difirneniterment  of  the  British  empire, 
notwithstanding  that  Mr*  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell is  our  declared  and  deturmmed  foe 
(loud  cheers,  with  shouta  of  disapprobation 
from  the  Leader  party.)  In  iiddition,  I 
will  merely  say,  that  you  view,  as  I  do, 
the  attempt  to  control  yonr  opinions 
lately  made  by  the  mat  popish,  priest- 
rill  den  paid  patriot  of  Ireland  (great  ap- 
plause and  sensation),  and  I  will  add  this, 
that  I  wifth  such  per&ona  would  declare 
and  destroy  themselves  ns  he  ha»  done  ; 
no  danger  could  then  be  apprehended,  m 
I  think  it  would  be  on  all  occhiious  safer 
to  have  stich  persons  my  foee  than  my 
friends  (cheers  and  yelling  from  the  Lea- 
der party, )  " 

And  just  as  the  old  man  gave  this 
withering  rchuke  to  the  trading  agita- 
tor, the  son  smiled  down  upon  his  grey 
liairs,  and  the  ehadow  of  a  dark  cloud 
passed  away  from  Lhe  hustings.  There 
was  something  beautiful  in  the  clearing 
light  that  fell  gloriously  down  upon  the 
moment  of  victory.  **  The  sun  of  Ans- 
terlitz"  waa  Bti ona par te's  magic  watch- 
word to  hi3  troops  ;  "  the  sun  of  West- 
minster" may  be  an  eoually  magic 
power  to  all  Conservative  hearts.  The 
old  man  mw  and  felt  the  beauty  of  the 
incident  ;  he  seized  on  it  with  an   clo- 

3uence  worthy  of  himself  in  his  best 
ays.  There  is  something  like  it,  but 
not  so  good,  in  the  s])eechesof  Curran. 
**  The  sun  shines  upon  our  principles 
and  our  efforta  at  this  moment ;  hut  there 
is  n  still  brighter  Hunshine  in  every  honest 
English  heart  at  the  triumph  arhieved 
by  you,  and  the  example  you  have  set  to 
the  rest  of  Enj^land  (cheers).  Wishing 
you  all  good  and  hiippiness,  and  full  of  the 
devotion  I  owe  you,  electors  of  West- 
minster, and  to  the  friends  to  the  catise  of 
England  and  the  constitution,  1  now 
take  my  leave  (renewed  cheering,  which 
cootJnued  for  several  minutes). 

After  this  some  of  the  Radical  great 
men  got  up  a  little  by-play  of  their 
own*  and  you  might  have  fancied  your- 
self among  a  set  of  Irishmen,  if  it  was 
not  for  the  good  humour  thiit  prevailed  ; 
there  was  ju^t  as  much  wit  and  fan 
OS  ever  there  was  in  a  popular  assembly 
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of  our  own  sweet  countrymen.  Joe 
Hume  made  an  attempt  to  talk,  and  was 
met  by  erics  of  "  Goose,  Goose."  How- 
ever, he  managed  to  tell  them,  that  they 
had  disgraced  themselves  by  neglect- 
ing Leader.  "  Ay,  and  you1l  follow 
the  leader,"  roared  a  great  John  Bull, 
who  looked  as  if  he  had  a  vote  for  Mid- 
dlesex ;  and  Joe  turned  very  pale,  for 
not  the  most  distant  chance  has  he  or 
any  other  but  a  good  Conservative  of 
ever  sitting  again  for  Middlesex. 

It  is  time,  however,  for  me  to  draw 
this  rambling  letter  to  a  close.  I  have 
so  much  to  congratulate  you  on  in  the 
issue  of  this  election,  that  I  hardly 
know  where  to  begin.  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  and  Sir  Ruffian  Donkey  and  Sir 


John  Campbell  voted  for  Mr.  Leader. 
It  was  a  contest  between  Ministers  and 
the  Protestant  Constitution.  The  bat- 
tle has  been  fought  for  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland,  and  they  have  tri- 
umphed. It  is  meet  and  fitting  that  at 
your  feet  I  should  lay  the  congratula- 
tions, which  from  my  heart  I  offer  to 
them  upon  that  triumph. 

I  hope  you  will  print  this  letter  if  it 
reaches  you  in  time  ;  if  it  answers  no 
other  end,  it  will  at  least  serve  as  a 
memento  in  your  pages  of  a  triumph 
which  you  ought  not  to  omit. 

And  so,  my  dear  Anthony,  I  am 
yours,  with  the  profoundest  respect, 

A  Looker-on. 

Wettminster,  18th  May,'.1887. 
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